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HE De the following Book is to give as clear and diſtintt « 
Mie o + - Ar and Condition of the Britiſh Churches, * their 
| 15 antation to the Converſion of the Saxons, af could be had at 
ſagreat a diſtance, and by ſuch a degree of Light 4 ts left us concerning 
them. When Ifirſt undertook this Subject, I intended no more than an Intro- 
duction to ſomething elſe ; but being entred into it, and laying the ſeveral 
parts of it before me, I found ſo many common miſtakes to be reflified, ſo ma- 

#y.conſederable- parts of Church-Hiſtory, which tended to illuſtrate it, that 
either I muſt give a very i Acrount of it, or ſo much exceed the pro- 
portions of a Preface, that I concluded I had better alter my deſign, and 
with more Pains and Materials make it an intire Work of it ſelf. To this 
end I laid aſide whatever related to the firſt occaſion of my undertaking it, 
reſerving that for its proper Place and Seaſon ; and then I reſumed the conſi- 
deration of this preſent Argument, with larger and freer thoughts, and re- 
ſolved to attempt ſomething towards the reſcuing this part of Church-Hiſtory, 
wherein we are ſo much concerned, from thoſe Fabulous Antiquities which * 
had ſo much debaſed tbe Value and eclipſed the Glory of it. 
This I knew was a Work, not only of much Labour and Induſtry in ſearching 
and comparing good and bad Authors Printed and MS. foreign and dome- 
ck z hut which required more than ordinary care and judgment in ſepara- 
ting the Oar from the Droſs ; which being done as it ought, the queſtion might 
be, mhether it would not fall out here as in ſome Mines, that the quantity 
of good Oar would be ſo ſmall as hardly to compenſate for the Pains of digging 
and refining it. But this was not all the Tiffen to be foreſeen, for ſome 
Mens Eyes are ſtill ſo tender as not to be able to bear the ſtrong impreſſions of 


Light ; eſpecially in what relates to the Antiquities of their own Countrey. 
For whatever the reaſon be, of that Love Mankind do naturally bear to 

the Conntrey they are born in, we find it ſo univerſal, that even the Lap- 

landers and Samoyeds admire no Conntrey like their own ; and are impati- 


ent of any contradiction to their Fancies of the Beauties and Conveniencies 
of it. And it is pity to rob Men of any ſuch falſe Idea t, not entrenching 
upom Religion or Morality, which tend ſo much to the Eaſe and Comfort of 

' > 


their Lives. For, if Men will bein love with a cold Air and a barren So 

with Ice and Mountains, with living in Caves and Hutts, und travelling 
upon t he hardned Snow, to what purpoſe ſhould any go about toconfute them, 
by proving that the Elyſian Fields are more pleaſant than thoſe Northern 
Climates > And ſo ſtrong is the Inclination that is rooted in Mankind to 
the Love of their Countrey, that ſome learned and witty Men, who have 
been born in none of the maſt tempting Climates have uſed great Art and In- 
duſtry to repreſent them with ſuch advantage to the World, as though Para- 
diſe were but another Name for heir Native C ountrey. Of which we have 4 


remarkable inſtance in the late Work of an ingenious Perſon, who with mighty 
pains hath endeavoured to pi ove not only that Plato's Atlantick Iſland, but 
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call in queſtion ſome very remote aud very uncertain Traditions about the ff 


the Elyſian Fields themſelves are to be found in one of the remoteſt Northern 
Conntries. | | Pry lon 
And it is to little purpoſe to go about to alter ſuch Mens Opinions, which 
are not ſo much founded on Reaſon, an on an over bearing Paſſion for their na- 
tive Soil, which hurts no other Part of the World, and makes their own ſeem 
more pleaſant to themſelves. Some will be apt to think, the greateſt (Puniſh- 
ment to 10 Perſons, is to let them live at Home and enjoy their own Opiyi- 
ons ; but I rather look on it as an effect of the Wiſdom of Divine Providthce 
to make Men contented with the Places of their Habitations : For if all Man- 
kind ſhould love and admire one and the ſame Countrey, there would be nothing 
but deſtroying one another in hopes to enjoy it; whereas now, ſince the true 
Paradiſe is loſt, it ſeems to be moſt convenient for the World, that every Na- 
tion ſhould belieue they have it at Home. F 
If therefore any of our Neighboxr Nation: ſhould think their own the nobel, 
the pleaſanteſt, the fruitfulleſt Countrey in the World, I ſhould by no means 
think it fit to diſpute it with thew, no more than I would the * — or 
Goodneſs of their Parents. For, however the Truth of things be, it i» befl 
for Children to believe well of them, and ii may prove of wery ill | 
to alter a miſtaken good Opinion in them ; for is wakes them leſt comtented, 
and leſs fit to be governed than before 3 and living under ſuch a —_— 
can never do them ſo much hurt, as the unſeaſonable diſcovery of thei 
doth. From hence I look on all National Qyarrels as very fooliſh and miſ- 
chievous, it being reaſonable that all Perſons ſhould love their own Coumtrey 
as they do their | he's ; and no Man ought to ſuffer in his eſteem = that 
which it was never in his Power to help. But A fixes an ill CharaBer 
upon a Perſon on the account of his Count 4 whole Nation his Ene- 
mies, which nowiſe Man will ever do ; and whotver doth it, will one time 
or other ſee canſe to repent bis Fully. | = e nl 
But is it not poſſible for learned and ingenuows Men to enquire into and 
debate the ſeveral Antiquities of their Nations, without making a National 
Quarrel about them £ In matter of Self-defence there is a Modetamen n+ 
culpatz tutelæ to be obſerved; and ſo there ought certainly to be in the D- 
Fence of our Countrey; eſpecially when the Diſpute relates neither to the Safe- 
ty, nor Profit, nor the true — or Eſteem of it, but only to a mere point 
of Antiquity ; wherein wiſe and learned Men may differ from each other, 
that are Natives of the ſame Countrey. And theſe matters are not to be de- 
cided inthe Field, nar at the Bar, nor by a 3 of Voices, but depend 
upon the comparing of ancient Hiſtories, the credibility of Teftimonies, and 
4 ſagacity in ſearching, and kill in judging concerning them. It is not e- 
very one that can plead eloguently at * Bar, or quote Authors at ſecond 
Hard, or diſpute warmly out of common Places, that is preſently fit to judge 
bout ſuch things; for he that takes upon him to do that ought not only to 


haue a general «kill in Antiquity and the beſt Authors, but to compare the 


Nx and Annals, the Succeſſions and the Settlements of the Neighbour 
Nations together, and then with great 8 to deliver bit Judg- 
ment; but by no meant to eſpouſe any particular Intereſt, as though he 
were retained on that fide. Which he plainly diſcovers if he appear re- 
ſolved to maintain ane ſide againſt the ſtrongeſt evidence, and to cry 
down the other in an ignuminious and reproachful manner; as though 
nothing but particular Piques and Animoſities, or which is far worſe, ill 
Will to the Government, could lead Men into debates ; nay 
as though it were a degree of Leſe-Majeſty, ( as it i, fermed) 10 
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Succeſſion of the. Kings of a Neighbour Nation. This I have partic- 
lar reaſon to take notive of, from the uſage the very learned and judicis | 
vu Biſhop of St. Aſaph bath lately met with in this kind, merely becauſe in riftorical 
his late excellent Book he rejefs the long Succeſſion of Kings from Fergu Account| 
the Son of Ferquard, and from the time of Alexander's taking of Babylon; church 
which he doth chiefly on theſe two Grounds, 1. Becauſe he proves from good Govern- 
Authorities in his Book, that the Scots could not be ſo early ſettled in Bri- Coos Beſs 
tain. . 2. Becauſe thoſe Scotiſh Hiſtorians who have aſſerted it are not lain and 
of ſufficient Authority to be relied pon which he ſhews at large in hi; Lela. 
Preface. _ | | 
Now upon this occaſion, His Majeſty's learned Advocate in Scotland, 
hath been pleaſed to think it a fo of his Duty to anſwer this part of the Bi- 
ſhop's Book, not without ſome kind of ſharpneſs and unhandſome Refletions 
on a Perſon of his Character and Merit; but none like this, That he admires Letter to 
that any of the Subjects of Great-Britain did not think it a degree of Leſe- Lord 
Majeſty to injure and ſhorten the Royal Line of their Kings, But there is . 
more Reaſon to dd mire at the ſtrangeneſs of this Accuſation, unleſs it were 
intended to ſbem that he could as well proſecute as write againſt the Bi 
by virtue of his Office, for diſputing their Antiquities. As though the fun- 
damental Conſtitution of the Britiſh Monarchy nere at all concerned in the 
Credit of Hector Boethius, for upon it, as I ſhall preſently ſkew, the main 
Pref of this Matter doth reſt. 
ut becauſe theſe are dangerous Inſinuations, and may as well be urged a> 
'  gainſt ſome part of the following Book, I'ſball here make it clear how very 
unjuſt and unreaſonable they are. For it is not the Antiquity of the Royal 
Line which 5s in diſpute, but the Succeſſion of it in ſuch a Place ;, the Iriſh 
Antiquaries carrying the Succeſſion much farther back than Hector Boethi> „  , 
us, or Leſly, or Buchanan do. And therefore they charge others far mot an. Luci- 
with ſhortning the Royal Line, waking it to begin with Fergus; when um in 
they derive it long before by a continued Succeſſion from Simon Brek; and gro, 
Herimon, and Gathelos, who they ſay was but ſix Deſcents from Japhet. 24, 245- 
But if there be any degree of Leſe-Majeſty ( for I am very unwilling to 
put theſe hard Words into proper Engliſh) in thoſe who debate any thing 
wherein the Honour of the Royal Line is concerned, let them clear them- 
ſelves of it, who lay the Foundation of the Monarchy i= the Election of 
— For that is truly the ſlate of the Caſe; thoſe who contend ſo ear- 
neſily for the Succeſſion of the Royal Line from Fergus the Son of Fer- 
* ns bis Title to the Monarchy in the Choice of the Heads of the 
ribes ; which will appear from the Words of Hector Boethius, who it in 
truth the main ſupport of all this Tradition. * 
For, altheugh Fordon doth mention the Succeſſion of many Kings from 
Fergus the Son of Ferquard to Fergus II. yet he profeſſes he could find no- 
thing particular concerning them; although he quotes ſeveral Chronicles, 
and we are told he had the View of their Annals, ſuchas' ip 
they were, of Paſly, Scoon and other Places. He names A cd — 


indeed 45 Kings, but he deſires to be excuſed as to — filium Erch incluſivè, 4. 


. . , Reges ejuſdem is & geaeris in 
the ſeveral times of their Reigns, for he had not 197,71. reondrerune: led & ho- 
met with them written at large, but from the time rum figillatim diſtiaguere tempora 


of Fergus II. he promiſeth to be very diſtin& and principaruum ad Ft gere non 
particular. Tet gfter bim comes Hector Boethius, of ow Fon 2 i e 
whone the learned Advocate tells us that Eraſmus ſaid | 


he could not lye (which comes very near to Infallibility i Matter of Defence 
Fact) and be is a diſtind and particular in the firſt Succeſſion as be 1s ol the Ay 
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in the ſecond. From whence comes this mighty difference? Of this he in- 
forms us from Hector Boethius himſelf (and can we have a better Authori- 
ty than his that could not lye ?) That he had ſeveral Books from Lolu- 
ill, which he followed in writing his Hiſtory, I cannot now enter up- 
on the conſideration of the Authority of theſe Books, ( of which afier- 
wards) but, as far as yet appears, it depends upon the Credibility of 
Hector. 0 * | 

But that which I am now-to ſbem is, that if Hector Boethius his Au- 
thority be allowed, thoſe who lengthen the Royal Line do more Injury to 

the Monarchy than thoſe who ſhorten it. For the firſt Account he gives 
1. 1. f. 6. it is this, © That the Scots in Britain being preſſed by the Pics and Bri- 
** tains, they ſent over into Ireland for Aſſiſtance ; Ferquard ſent his Son 
Fergus with Supplies; who, ſaith he, left it to the choice of the Heads 
* of the Tribes, what Government they would have, whether « Monarchy, 
** Ariſtocracy or a Commonwealth; and they pitched upon a Monarchy, 
and made Fergus their King: which he ſaith, was juſt 330 Tears be- 
fore Chriſt's Nativity. Af er which he ſets down Fergus bis owning 
* that he received his Authority from the People; and their Fundamen- 
* tal Contract to adbere to him and to his Line, which if he may be belie- 
ved, was ingraven imarble Tables, and then the Agrarian Law fol- 
p. S. l. 19. © lam d. And ( which is very obſervable) the firſt Deſign we find laid 
for altering the Succeſſion of the Crown, and i Swef the next Heir, 


f. 10. 2. 


# in Hector Boethius his Account of the immediate Succeſſor to Fergus the 
f. 10. 2. Son of Ferquard. For no'withſtanding the binding Oath to the Poſterity 
of Fergus, yet immediately after his Death, be ſaith, Feritharis was cho- 
en King, although Fergus left Ferlegus his Son and Heir; and not only 
fon lt a Law, ſaith he, was paſt, excluding the next Heir from any Right 
0 Government till be attained to ſuch an Age. The effect whereof was, 
| that Ferlegus a!tempting to recover his Right from Feritharis was baniſhed 
F.15, and utterly excluded. Hector bimſelf confeſſes, he was at juſt Age when 
he demanded the Crown, but he was put by and ſeverely rebuked, 
quod injuſſu Patrum petiiſſet Regnum, for doing it without the Authority 
of the Senate; upon which they impriſoned him, but he made his & 
ſcape and fled firſt to the Pits, then to the Brirains, and after Feritha- 
ris his Death Main was choſen to ſucceed. This is the juſt aud true 
Account of this Matter, as it is delivered by Hector Boethius, and after 
Leſte l. 2 him by Leſly, who ſpeaks more plainly of Ferlegus his excluſion ; ſed Fer- 
6g ,.legum recuſavit Populus. Buchanan ſaith, that he was condemned in 
p. 29 his Abſencez but he would fain reconcile this Practice to their former 
p. 245- Oath; ( although the Advocate himſelf ſaith, this Oath did in Law and 
Reaſon bind them to obey the Lineal Succeſſor according to the proxi- 
mity of Blood) but Buchanan's pretence is becauſe the preſent King 
during the Minority of the Heir, was but a King in truſt, and the Heir 
at ſuch an Age was to ſucceed. But how well that was obſerved ap- 
pears by this firſt Inſlance, and in truth, Hector Boethius and the 
reſt after him do put the whole Power as to theſe Matters, in the 
Hands of the People, or at leaſt of the Heads of the Clans; as will 

appear more afterwards. IF | IV 
Defence, It cannot therefore but be very 8 to #8 to ſee bis Majeſty's Ad vo- 
Gp. ro. cate ſo z2alouſly defending this Hiſtory of the firſt Succeſſion of their 
Kings, and refleFing upon a Biſhop of our Church, for calling it in que- 
ſtior.: And yet he cannot deny that this Law was the Occafion of many 
bloody Civil Wars between the Uncles and Nephews; and he * 
| the 
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the Diſpute betwixt fuch as were for the Crown and ſuch as were for 
Popular Elections. From whence it follows, That Hector Boethius bis 
Hiſtory of the firſt Succeſſion from Fergus is to ſet up the popular Claim. 
And quite through that firſt Race Hector makes the ſupreme unaccountable 
Power in all Caſes of Male — omen be lodged in the Heads of the 
People, and the Miniſterial in the Monarch, ONO 
And therefore, we ſhould baue thought it had better become bis Majeſty's 
Advocate to have overthrown ſuch pernicious Principles to Monarchy, as 
are contained in this accoumt of the firſt Race of their Kings bens Fergus 
the Sor of Ferquard. And although Buchanan among the balf-learned, 
bear the blame of theſe Antimonarchical Principles, yet it is evident that jun Right 
he only built on the Foundations laid by thoſe who ſet. up this firſt Race, as of Monar- 
the Advocate bimſelf confeſſeth, whoſe Words are, All Buchanan's Argu- 
ments for reſtraining Kings being founded on the Authority of our Hi- 
ſtorians, who, as he ſaith, aſſert that King Fergus was firſt elected King 
by the People. And therefore thoſe Hiſtorians who ſet up this Succeſſuon in Leſle-Hiſt. 
ſuch a manner bad no kindneji to Monarchy, as appears by what Leſſy Bin- 77> 77: 
„ puporret King Fergus and bis Succeſſors. | dk. bk 
t is true that the learned Advocate hath, acrording to bis duty, publi- 
ſhed 4 Juſt Defence of the Monarchy of Scotland; but I muſt crave leave 
to ſay, that it can never be defended upon good Grounds unleſs the Account 
7 Fergus the Son of Ferquard, and the Succeſſion of Kings from him as 
elivered by Hector Boethius and Leſly as well as Buchanan be rejected. 
—4 this is too plain from the Anſwers be gives to this Conſent of their 
Hiſtorians. | | | | . 
1. He ſaith, That Gathelos was not at all Elected by the People. 
Whither are we now carried? The Queſtion was concerning Fergus in 
Scotland, the Anſwer is concerning one who is ſuppoſed to baue lived I know 
wot how many Ages before bim, and we know not where : And it had been 
to as euch purpoſe to have ſaid, Adam was not choſen by the People. 
But who was this Gathelos > In very truth, he was no other ( according to 
theſe Hiſtorians) than a Son of a certain King of Athens, who went in- 
to Egypt and married Scota the Daughter of Pharaoh, who was drown- 


p. 27. 


ed in the Red Sea, and afterwards ſettled in Portugal, from him called 


Portus Gatbeli, ( as the Advocate _ ) from whence a Colony of p. 26. 
that Race tranſported it ſelf into Ireland, and another into Scotland. 

Nom, ſaith he, all thoſe who are deſcended from his Colonies were by p. 28. 
Law obliged to obey the eldeſt Son and Repreſentative of that Royal 
Family. What ! by the Law in King Fergus's lime? For there is none 
Jo much as mentioned before that fundamental Contract; and was it wot 
well kept after Fergus: Death * But if there had been any Precedent 
the other bad been needleſs. However the queſtion is not concerning Ga- 
mee gud his Poſterity in Ireland, but Fergus and his Succeſſors in Scot- 

= ; | 


2. Ve anſwers, That the Heads of their Tribes acknowledged Fer- p. 27. 
gas for their King. But do not theſe Hiftorians ſay expreſly, That they 
choſe him, and that he left it to them to chuſe what Government they 8 
pleaſed ? And the Words of Fergus in Hector Boethius are theſe, Veſtrum . Bo- 
erit in hoe Negotio, quid util ius ad veſtram Rempublicam fit diſcernere, : f, 
nofirum veltra capeſſere imperia. Did ever Man more own the Supreme © 
Aythority of the People than Hector Boethius wakes Fergus to do in theſe 
Words > Whether theſe very Words were ſpoken by him, even Hector dares 
not ſay ; but he is ſure they were ſuch like. And afterwards he ſaith, 


tandem 
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uſed to _ a free Election, and that the People gave Fergus the Power, 
than theſe Hiſtorians do uſe ? 5 | 


* Majeſty's Advocate, viz. that we read nothing at all of the Conſent of 


the Nobility or Heads of the ſeveral Clans; and 
of calling their Kings to account lay only in them ® 


J. 40. ) Dardanus and ſe 


Leſle.p.g92. LI I 1 j 
(00 +1-92- Life, communi omnium Ordinum con 


Boerb. thority did they aſſemble againſt (c) Lugtachus, Galdus his Son, and ſent 
J 


i 
* 36. Euenus III. ard ſet 4 Cadalanus as ad fr By wy 


8 Hea, which they did effeFually, as Leſly agrees? How came they to take upon 
157 1, them to impriſon (e) Conarus and ſet p Argadus in his room? And to 


Leſle, diſpoſe of the Government in the time of (f) Ethodius Il. and according 


3 het her thoſe who ſhorten the Royal Line, or thoſe who ſo earneſtly contend 


. 110. for this Story of Fergus and his Succeſſors, be more liable to be charged with 
5 35g. any degree of Leſe-Majeſty. 
4. But after all, the Advocate ſaith, That Fordon, the moſt antient 
2 of their Hiſtorians affirms, That Fergus made himſelf King. Indeed For- 3 
chron. l r. don doth ſay, That Fergus the Son of Ferard, (as he calls him) hear- 2 
. 36. ing there were many Scots in the Northern Parts of Albion, living with- 7 
out Order and Government, and hearing a good Account of the Coun- 4 
trey, he was prompted by his Ambition to go over to them, and takin 
with him a good number of young Men, he gathered together the diſ- 
perſed Scots, and joining them all together in the Weſtern Parts, he 
made himſelf King over them. Which is no improbable Account, but For- 
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don ſaith mot a Mord of all the former Paſſages in the other Hiſtorians. 
And 4 Fordon be the ws 4 ancient of their ion, what becomes of Ve- 
remundus and Cornelius Hibernicus, the two great Supporters of Hector 
Boethius bis Hiſtory £ | Ifthey were after Fordon, how came they to be ſo 
well infiruted in ſo many part ienlars in the firſt Succeſſion, which For- 
don, was wholly nnacquainted with e | | 

T cannot deny that f 


repeated the Genealogy of their Kings backward 4: far a Fergus the Son of 
Ferquard. But therein he comes not up to the number, either in Fordon or 
Hector Boethius ; and hath very confiderable differences from the Accounts 
either in him, or in Leſly and Buchanan. For after Fergus be leaves ont 
Feritharis, and makes Main bis next Succeſſor z the 'next he calls Arindal 
whom they call Dornadilla ; his Son, Roveyn, they Nothatus; and bis 


Rether is the ſame with their Reuther; but here they interpoſe a Reutha 


to make their Story agree with Bede's Reuda. But this Genealogift next 


names Thet, whom they call Thereus, and his Son Rolin z but they ſay 
Joſina ſucceeded Thereus, being his Brother. Aſter this, we find a grea- 
ter difference, for inſtead of Finnanus, Durſtus, Euenus, Gillus, Eue- 
nus II. Ederus, Euenus III. Metellanus, Caratacus ; we find there only 
Dethach, Jaw, Aliela, Euen, Ederskeol, Comermore x Same agreement 
there is, but a far greater diverſity, and Hector famous Caratacus quite 
omitted, Then ſucceeded Corbre, whom they call red, after hint Daradi- 
amore, iy them ſtiled Dardanusz then another Corbre inſtead of their Galdus; 
and then Luthach, Lugtacus in them; then Mogalama, their Mogallus; Co- 
ner their Conarus; Ethath their Ethodius; Fiachrath #he:r Satrahel ; then 
another Ethath, whom they call Ethodius II. before whone they place King Do- 
ald, in whoſe time, they ſay, Chriſtianity was firſt received in Scotland, 
who 35 utterly excluded by this ancient Genealogy. -For after this Ethodius 
follows in it Athirkiwr, which is their Athirco, then Findachar, which 
is their Findocus, and ſo Nathalocus is ſbut out; and ſo after him are 
the two Donalds, for the next that follows is Thrinklind, whom they call 
 Crathlintus z e Fencormach their Fincormacus, after bim Romaich, 
their Romachus ; then Eneguſſa, which it plainly their Anguſianus, and 
Fethelmech their Fetelmachus ; then Enguſafich and Etheat, inſtead of 
which they put Eugenius and Ethodius his Brother; whom both make 
Grand- father to Fergus II. whoſe Father they call Erthus, but the ancient 
Genealogy and Fordon Eirch. | n 6h 
Now by comparing this Genealogy and Hector Boethius together, I am 
convinced that he did not forge all the Names of his firſt Race of Kings, 
between the two Ferguſſes; but yet from hence it appears, (1.) That He- 
Gor did inſert many things con!rary to this ancient Genealogy; and 
when he did ſo he had ſome end to ſerve in it. As when he puts in Regents 
which the Genealogy never owns; but this was to ſupport his Law of 
Ircapacity; but in all this Genealogy there is .a dire# lineal Deſcent, 
and when he puts in Reutha it is to anſwer Bede's Reuda, and Galdus for 
Tacitus bis Galgacus, and Caratacus for the famous Britiſh King of that 
Name; and King Donald to anſwer our King Lucius, that they might 
have a Chriſtian King in the time of the Pope next ſuccceeding Eleutherius. 
2. That this Genealogy may be allow'd without any advantage to the Suc- 
ceſſion of Kings in Scotland, from Fergus I. ſo long before the Nativity of 
Chriſt ; for it is very obſervable, that this anciewt Genealogiſt doth very 
much ſhorten the Succeſſion between F 1 II. and this Alexander. ** be 
eaves 


ordon, ſpeaking of the Coronation of Alexander III. Scoti- 


(A he calls him) mentions an old Highlander, who in the Iriſh Tongue ** 3 


| 
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[4 <-41.aQtum eft tempore. ſaith he 3 but the other Hiſtorians te fad Stories of 


chr. 


leaves out Eogenius II. and males Dongard to ſucceed bim; after. him 
Cobren, and then Edanius, whereas here they inſert Conſtantius I. Oon- 
gallus, Conranus,. Eugenius III. Convallus, Kinnatillus between Don- 


N ans Aidanas: After bim be names his d Occahebind, 'whow'For- 


on call; Eothodius-bind, which he ſait his the ſeme with Eugenius; ani 


. about him, Hector Boethius, as Buchanan obſerves,: contradi#; nb Book 


of Paſly, 45 this ſaith, he lived in continual Wars, and the other that 
he enjoy d a conſtant Peace; ſo that Boethius flights the Authority of 
their ancient Annals. Next after him they place Ferquard, of whom the 
Genealogy ſaith nothing at all; Fordon next to nothing. In cujus nihil 


bis vicious Life and'tragical End. After Eugenius in the Genealogy we 


c. 4. find Donewald breck, Fordon ſaith, he died after 14 Years Reign 3 2 


to him ſucceeded Ferquard his Brother's Son, not mentioned-in the Genea- 
logy ; nor Malduinus Son to Donald ; far the next is Ethac, i. e. Euge- 
nius, and here they put in another Eugenius, Ambirkelethus, Eugenius VII. 


aud Mordacus between Ethac and Ethſin, whereas the Genealogiſt wakes 


Ethafind San to Ethdre, to whom ſucceeded Et has, 4. e. Eugenias VIII. 
in their Aocaunt, aſter him follows Alphin ; but between the e, they have 
inſerted Fergus III. Solvathins, Achaius, Convallus ayd Dongallus. 
They all agree with the Genealogiſt, that Kenneth immediately ſucceeded 
Alphin; but then fallows a wonderful. difference ; for here i hey put in no 
fewer than 13 Kings between: Kenneth and Malcolm the Som of Kenneth, 
whom the Genealogilt places next aſter bim ; then follows Duncan in all'; 
let een whom and Malcolm Canmoir they put in Machabzos. After Mal. 
colm he takes no nat ice of four Kings they inſert between him and David, 
and where they put anather Malcolm he placeth Henry, and then they agree 
i William, Alexander and his Son Alexander 3 in whom the Genealogy 
begins, and ſo runs backmerdin a lineal Aſcent. eee 


Nom it deſerves very well to be confidered, that this aucient Gemedlogiſ 


bath ſo much ſhortzed the Succeſſion as will bring the whole into a much le 
compaſy : For the modern Hiſtorians have inſerted more Kings in tl 
econd Race frome Fergus the Som of Erk than are contained in the Genea- 
logy Fam Fergns the Sou of Ferquard to, Fergus II. and ſo the whole Suc- 
— the ſame time that it nom doth, from Fergus the 
« of Erk. | ge in0 | 
420 if the ſhortening the Royal Line be ſuch an Injury to it, &« 
the Advocate ſuppoſeth, it is well for this ancient Genealogift that he 
lived ſe long ſince, or elſe he might have had à caſt of the Advocate's 


Gy 11.8. 
Defence Neither is the Authority of this Genealogiſt to be ſlighted by the learned 
ofthe An" Advocate, fimee bimſelf giuing an account how their Tradition might 
| 


tiquity © 
the Roya 


Line, 


p. 20, 2. related ſo by him that his Relation cannot but be credited z and ſo he 


have been, and was preferved, he brings this wery inſtance of the Gene- 
alogy of King Alexavder in the Year-1242. before Fordow's time, and 


repeats the beginning of it as it is in Fordon. But if he had taken the pains 
ta compare it, be would baue found how much it over threw the Credit of their 
Hiſtorians. For if this was the Way. their Tradition was * N then 
by this Way, we are ta judge of the Truth of their ancient Tradition ; and 


conſequently we. muſt reje® thoſe Kings whoſe Names are not preſerved in 
this ancient Genealogy. | Ge 

Aud to confirm this we have another ſaid to be more ancient in Fordon, 
p. 22: Which the Advocate attributes to Baldredus, Abbat of Melros, ( other- 


wiſe 
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wiſe called Falredus, Abbat of Rbieval) in his Lamentation of King 
David, ſoon efter his death, who died A. D. 1151. Bat I wſeſs I de 
wot find, that Fordon attributes this Genealogy to Baldredus, for he ſaith, 
he had it from Walter deWardlow, Cardinal and the Biſhop of G Scotich. . 
gow,” who lived in the time of Robert I. ſaith Lelly : | (hib helps to l. 5. c.59. 
diſcover Fordon's Age.) And in this Genealogy he firſt part fromDa- C 4%, 
vid to Fergus ir cut off with an Bec. but the other part from Fergus II. ap 
to Fergus I. is preſerved entire, and except in the ſpelling of ſome few 
Names, exactly agrees with the former Genealogy, leaving ont all thoſe 
Kings which are omitted in the other. But the later Genealogy having 
beam corrupted before” Fordon's time, he would not have 1 fand ap- 
on gainſi him ; which caution he forgot when he came to Ale- 
But there is ſtill a third Genealogy in Fordon, which ſupplies in 
meaſure the defeFs in that of King David, and it it the Sacceliton-of Ken- 
neth, the firſs Monarch of Scotland (re Pits being totally ſubdued. by 
bir.) and then be makes no mort between thens but Alphin, aud tben A- 
chai ( which ſcears to be truer than the other, which calls Alphin's Father 
has) before bim he places Ethfin, called Ethafind iz the other; next 
1 i Eugenius in the other Ethodac ; then Dongard the Son eg 
Breck z 4 in the other this Dongard is omitted ; before wald- 
breck in this Genealogy, it Eugenius · bind called Occahebind 3» the 0+ 
ther ; then Aidanus, im the other Edanus ; ther Gouran called there Co- 
bren, then Dongard, and ſo we are come to Fergus the Great; and there 
ir but one difference, i. e. about . in theſe Geneatogies. : And this 
wakes but 10 Kings between Fergus and Kenneth, whereas the commrore 
Hiſtorians male 28. which is 4 very unreaſonable Addition to their own 
moſt ancient Genealogies. But if this were not done there. wonld appear no 
_— that the firſt Fergwe ſhould have come into Sco/ land 330 

ears before Chriſt's Nativity. Which the learned Advocate rt in 
the very beginning of bis Defence, that all their Hiſtorians are agreed on. 
| Add yet. farther to confirn theſe Genealogies, he tells us he had ſeen an 
old Genealogy of the Kings of the Albanian Scots, agreeing with that 
mentioned at the Coronation of King Alexander II. and which has till 
been preſerv d as ſacred there, 5. e. at Icolmkill, 7 Jappoſe, or the Iſland 

Jona. But it ir obſervable, that Hector mentioning the Coronation of this 11.5. 8 
Alexander, takes notice of the Highlander's repeating the Genealogy by . Hiſt. 
heart, and he carries it as fer as Gathelos, but ſets down nothing at all f . 
the particulars, which he knew would by no means agree with his Cata- 
logue of Kings ſo long before Chriſt. Aud to confirm all theſe Genealogie s, Gratian. 


the Iriſh Genealagies in Gratianus Lucius agree with them in excluding ſo — 
mary Kinga, which Hector hath inſerted to make the account of time ſent Everſ. 


Probable. Only they make Fergus the Son of Erk to be the firſt who p. 248. 
cerried the Scots from Ireland in Albany; and the Anceſtors before 
1% have lived ix Ireland, and to have been derived from the Mo- 
marchs there. | ILY 

But when Hector Cocthius fond 330 Years before Chriſt pitched upon by 
Fordon for the Scots coming into Scotland 2 en verde, 
be faith it was in the ſixth Year of Alexander, whercin he killed Dapis ooh 
and took Babylow, he thought it by no means fit to omit it, but to it be adds Hed. Bo- 
the very Year of the World, and of the building of Rome, and how 7: 

it was after Baur his firſt coming to Britain z which are all great 

Confir watiaus of the Truth of this Account. Bat Fordon quotes no Author 


for 
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which ha 


this wild Computation, only he ſubjoins a Paſſage out of the Legend 
75 Congall, which mentions the coming of Fergus the Son of Fern 
ont of Ireland into Britain, and after he mentions Rether for one of his 
Succeſſors, the ſame, he ſaith, with Bede's Reuda. Supp ſe all this be 
granted, yet what ſhadoip of Proof is there, that Fergus came into Stor- 
land ſo long before Chriſt's Nativity? Fordon confeſſes. he knew not 
how long any of thoſe Kings- after. Fergus reigned 5 how then came he 
to know ſo exatly the time of their coming? : What certain Note or Chara- 
Fer of time had they to help them in their Calculation? If they could pro- 


duce any ſuch, and be able to adjuſt the times of the Succeſſion of their ſe+ 


veral Kings by them, there might be a great deal ſaid for this 
tended Antiquity z but when it is at the ſame time confeſſed they had 
no ſuch thing, how could they ſatisfie any reaſonable Enquirer into 
e, Kh 3 4 DIY FR. 
Things ſtanding thus, and Hector Boethius with the help of his Phyſici- 
an of Aberdeen, q who, as Dempſter ſaith, wu ſs very uſeful to him in fra- 
ming his Hiſtory ) ſet about the re@ifying and curing the Body of their An- 
tiquities ; and endeavour d to bring it into better form, and to fill up the 
Vacuities + it, and render it more agreeable to the Palates of that time, 
more ſmattering of Learning than in the Ages before, And ſo he 
begins his Hiſtory very formally in imitation of the beſt Roman Authors, 
with deducing their Hiſtory from Gathelos and Scota, deriving their Suc- 
ceſſion from the Greeks and Egyptians, as the Romans did theirs from the 
rojans. This I do not attribute to his Invention, for it is at large in 
Fordon ; who quotes ſome old Chronicles and Legends for it; eſpecially 
the Legend of S. Brendan ; an admirable and authentick Record. But to 
do right to Hector in this matter, he ſaith ingenuouſiy that their People fol- 
low'd the Cuſtom of other Nations therein. Aud as have ſbem d in the 
following Book at large ( where I treat of theſe Antiquities) this humour 
had 3 all the Northern Nations, as ſoon as they ſhook off the Ro- 
man Toke, and began not only to be diſtind Kingdoms, but to have ſome 
affeckation of the Roman Learning, and to have Perſons of their own Nation 
who began to write their Hiſtories, who thought they did nothing for the 
Honour of their Countrey unleſs they could, ſome way or other, derive them- 


ſelves from the Trojans, or Greeks, or Egyptians, whom they met with ſo 


often in the Roman Authors ; and the Romans in moſt Provinces mixing 
together with the Northern People, excited a greater Ambition in them, 
either to be like the Romans, or to exceed them in their pretended Antiqui- 
ties. And their Inventions not being extraordinary, there is very little 
variety in their ſeveral Accounts, as will appear by comparing them in their 


Proper Places. 


1 this point Hector Boethius hath acquitted himſelf well enough ; but 
finding the Succeſſion of their Kings very ſhort and meagre, having no fleſh 
to fill it, nor nerves to ſupport it, nor colour to adorn it; therefore he ſets 
himſelf to make up what he found defeFive, and to put it together under 


the Names of Veremundus and Cornelius Hibernicus or others; out of 
theſe he frames a long Series or Catalogue of Kings, which looked big, and 


raiſed Mens Expectationt, and ſeem'd well enough contrived to ſerve the 


pretence to fo great Antiquity. This . done, he fills up the Story of 


theſe Kings, not out of their old Annals ( as far as yet appears) but in 4 
great meaſure out of his own Invention, ſo as to mix the Commonwealth- 
Learning of the Greeks and Romans with the Hiſtory of their ancient Kings. 
Which hath” done great prejudice to the Rights of the Monarchy ; 4 
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took ſo ſo mich aniong the Nobilit —— 

to then) tha all that have written — U ly his oy 

IX thority, 47 appears both. by Buchanan avd Leſly 

8 — — the Roman Hiſtory, and LM — 1 
he * apon him; a Lelly doth big? Lefle. pa- 


groſly 
but for the main of hit Hiſt = 

etends as to Records and the An- x Ne 
nals of the ny cen, - p. 23. 


in effect but abridge him, e 


Eel wt ben bard in ol 0h Ya ; way Gentle 
travelling thither, and 27 s of their Libraries. Son ge 39. 
Leſly wth no ſuch thing ; — 1 the Publick Archives of the 
Kingdom, and not to any ome ; ſo that if they were any where, 


they were then in SC 
But the Advocate ſeems to have perm ht fade ;viz. that Þ 3% 
the black Book of Scoox was amon t Spotſwood's Books; Indeed 


be (oth, King Charter I. ranfom's it from Rowe z but how 1 
know not ; but out I know the Giremaſtinces be mentions about Col. Fairfax, Gyr. 
relate not to the Book of Scoon, but to « 2 222 which _ 
ſented by bim to ay Charles II. had the aſe of the 
Books of Paſey, and the famous Booker tarden, os the Advocate 15 
lieves, pom Buchanan's Word, then in his time they were not carried to _ 
Rome. — pert I do nor won thet there were MS. _—_ "oY 
Scotla ore Fordon ; frequently citing me; r 
things he quotes out 2 were n0t conſiderable, nor Nome by any Au- 
thority, as the Annals of the Royal Monaſteries of this Kingdom, bis Con- 
tier ſaith were and a rds examined and com I am ſorry to 
find Sir R. Sibbald reckon up among the Books he never ſeen, (having prodrom- 
evade it his buſineſs ſo many Vears to illuſtrate hir Conntrey ) not only Cor- Hiſt. Na- 
'nelius Hibernicus ad Veremundus but rhe Annals of Paley ard Con * 
But however, we are glad that the Advocate afſeres us be hath a very old 
Abridgment of the Book of Paſiey; and may this preſs beat againſt the 
Biſhop of S/. Aſaph provoke them to * 7 5 their 4 
Annals, ſuch ar they are, which will be he tro age to the World 
of this Contention «bout their Antiquities. ys I am ſo far from 
Pique or Ahimolity 5» thi matter, that I ſhould be glad to ſee thoſe 
quities, .which yet appear dark and confuſed, clear d up to the SatisfaQtion 
ei En MDs Mercer, if Locks 6; 
g pardon s ate, t Aur 
ſoy, be iy taken 41 be wk 2 to doit. For be ought 
proved the matter in ae by clear and indubitable. Teſtimonies 7 
had made bis ſevere xions and Inferences 3 but as Cicero ſaid of 
Muſician who n See ab 7 ſua 12 
E managed this whole debut 8.1 


fem racks Cbæracter of an Advocate then of an Antiquary 
were 1 to the Lena 


Infenuations, as though ſome Injury 

Line, "which I dare ſay, theBilhop of St. Aſaph doth really honour and e- 
ſteem as much. as his Majeſty 2 Advocate him If. For, deed aby Man of 
underſtanding think that it u any Injury to the Royal Line of Britain 
to have the fabulous 2 of ey of — 1 concerning 
the Succeſſion of Britiſh Kings down from Brutus confutt} > And is not 
this done by Buchanan > And the Advocate in Exgliſþſa:th, thoſe 


* Men to lye who endeavour 1 derive — — Fs. from the Tro- P. 13. 


Jans. 


* 
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jant. But mb not, as well from th Greeks and Egyptians? But 1he Bi- 
77 of St, Aſaph iu ſo juſi to Trab, and ſo lit lle a Friend to popular 
Fables, that. be fairly gives vp Geoffrey before he attacks Hector Boethius ; 
could any thing be mare fairly and impartially done ? or more convincing, 
that he only deſꝑned to find. out Truth in theſe Matters, without regardto 
that fondneſs ſome Men ſtill have for theſe Britiſh Antiquities 2 -» For there 
are and will be ſame ( Aud thoſe not wholly unlearned ) 'who' are naturally 
inclined to believe Fables and have ſo paſtunate a Leal fur ſuch things, 
| that they cry out upon all Diſcoveries of this kind, as Injuries to their Coun- 
, trey, if not to the Royal Line. | * n. . 

But may it nat juſtly ſeem ſtrange, that when our. polite and learned 

5 have endeevoured with ſo. much care to reform their Hiſtories, 

'to 


ſhould 
- What — is it thought to be to the Royal Line of France, that Huni 
dus his Antiquities find no longer place in their Hiſtories > And yet no- 
thing ſeems more glorious, than te bane their Royal Line deduced long. be- 
fore, the time that Alexander took Babylon. For according to Hunibaldus 
his Account, which he took he ſaith ont of an ancient MS. of Vaſtaldus (ſuch 
another Author & Veremundus ) the Franks _ Troy under the 
Conduct of Francio towards the Palus Mœotis juſt about the time that - 
neas went for Italy, where they fixed, and built the City Sicambria, end 
at laſt removed into Germany ander Marcomir the Son of Priamus, ard 
Sunno the Son of Antenor. After Francio, Hunibaldus ſets down 4 for- 
mal Succeſſion'sf Kings of two ſeveral Races, 16 in the firſt, and 31 in the 
ſecond. All which he gives a very particular account of, as to the times of 
their Reign for above 413 Tears before Chriſt's Nativity. And although 
this ancient Succeſſion of Kings was 4 long time received and magnified, 
Scotic hr. 4s appears by Lazius P. Amilius, and F ordon quotes Sigebert for it's 


row angry and impatient when any undertake ſo generous a i 
. * 


4 3-619: get now their learned Hiftoriaus are aſhamed to mention it, much more to 
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. ados Petrus hath written the Antiquities of Friſeland ue in the 
po. 1 way that Hector Boethius hath done thoſe of Scotland. He tells a very 
Priſorum, £raveStory concerning a Province in the Indies called Freſia, from whence 4 
3. c. 2. Colon 'was ſext under Friſo, Saxo and Bruno, ho went inte Alexander's 

5 2 | 

Army ; and for this be quotes old Friſian Rythms, and one Patrocles, - en 
old Indian Writer; and beſidet, he hath all the Advocate's Common 
c. 3. Places of Tradition, common Fame, the Teſtimonies of their own Hiſto- 
rians, and he names Andreas Cornelius, (it ſeems there was a Cornelius 
riſius a well. Hibernicus) Solco Fortemannus, Occo Scherlenſis, Joh. 
Uleterpius, and ſeveral others, whowith one Conſent deliver theſe Anti- 
c. 4. Fee But, ſaith be, ye will object, That in ſo long a time and amidſt 
ſo many Wars ſuch Antiquities could hardly be preſerved. To tb he 
anſwers, © Thas Friſo being admirgble killed in Greek Learning ſet a 4 
** publick School at Stauria near the Temple of Stavo, and in the Temple 
Library on purpoſe for Antiquities ( like that of Icolmkill) and be- 
* ſides 4 Palace was byilt by Uffo, wherein was contained the Effigies of 
all the Kings from Friſo, (who-cawe to Friſeland juſt 313 Tease be 


plead for it, and to charge thoſe with a degree of Leſe - Majeſty who call it 
' * 14 oe \ 457 r ng 178 


* fore Chriſts Nativity) #0 the time of Charlemagn, for 1114 Tears. 


Aud are not theſe Antiquities very well atteſted Tet fnce Ubbo Emmi- 
us * confuted them, no learned Advocate hath appeared in windication 
of rbem. N. Akte | iy” 91.67 O85 1G 

K 1 


purge away all fabulous Antiquities ont of tbem ; me of this Iſland 
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from him, who is ſaid to have 


lates, Narbon, Lugdus, Beligius, Allobrox, Romus, Paris, Lemannus, 
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— to-thie Royal Line of Spaini 2o;Suve.the firſtSuc- 
ceſlion of Kings-there diſputed x viz.\ from Jubal 75 Melibola Ning 
4 4 ; ae the very Fear aſter the 
deſtruction of Troy So very pam are the Authors of fabulous Anti- 
tbem, they have good ancient Authors and the 


tradiderunt, faith the pretended Beroſus. And 'by theſe helps, we have 


himſelf) gave Tuyſco the Countrey from the Tanais tothe Rhyne, Italy 
pow de the Celtick Provinces\to Samothes,, and Celtiberia to Jubal. 
And this was juſt 131 Years after the Flood; Gomer went into Italy the 


| r | Sand th 
Palle f + Conntrey for them ; hæc noſtri 1 Libris 


reat light piven un inn the Antiquities of Europe 3 for thereby we wnder-. - 
land tha Janus, ( who was pe ren elder than Gathelos, being Noah 


10th Teer ri the Father of Jupiter Beſus; i» the 12th Jubal went 


imo Celtiberia, aud not. e Samothes, © called Dis, founded the 
| were 


him t 
Ad vocateꝰs Sanachies,” I the 20th 
ria, 4nd im tbe 29th Dbyius can or 
taral Iban io deribe the Druids frove him «Who belt avefte d the 
Advocate tells. ws, became their firſt Monks, and in the Ir; Verſion of 
the New Teſtament the Wiſe-men art tranflated Druid; therefore the 
Druids were original) Irifh. Ii tbe time ef Aralins, the ſeventh Ks 

Babylon," Bhitus was 6 
Muſick exd Verſes 3 and him came the Bards, who were the Poets 
of their Traditions, 45 the Advocate fler them. After bim ſucceeded 
Longo, ther Bardus junior, after bim Lucus, and then Celtes, and Ga- 


Arids, Bri 
eiCeltz ; dt him 


Galatas junior, Francus. . > Vox] | 
: Ala we allow all theſe noble Antiquities for fear of ſhortning the Royal 
Lines of the Princer of Eutope ? fed yer here is 4 „e ex- 
addreſs, a pretence to àncient Necords, and to the common Tradition of the 
ſeveral Conntries ; for Beroſus s both to Tradition an Writing; 
and ſo doth Manetho in the continuation of him, quæ ex noſtris Hiſtori- 
cis vel eorum relationibus conſecuti ſumus z fo that here we have the two 
Supporters of Antiquities, which the Advocate builds upon, viz. Tradi- 
tion and Records. | And Metaſthenes, another pretended continuer of Be- 


Perfen Annals were preſerved; But notwith ng all theſe fai#ſkews 

and ſpecious pretences, there is not a May of — judgment 2 Europe, 

who. would venture his Reputation to pleull for theſe Antiquities.. 
| But the learned Advocate faith, f 

ceived with great Applauſe for many hundreds of Years by all Higori- 

ans, Antiquaries aud Criticks of other Nations who had any occaſion to 


take notice of their Affairs. Theſe are F gas and argue 
or my part, I do 
not 


© good aſſurance in the very beginning of his Book. 


can be wore na- 


of 
ng oer the Celtæ 3 and be was the Inventor of 


far their Antiquities have been re- 


1 


1 
* 


p. 13. 


P. 14+ 


roſus ſait h. he took all out of the Royal Library at Suſe, where tbe 


P · 2. 


* 


XIV 1 The PREFPACE. 


A the; that I 
N ba "TY 2 .with Hiſtorians, 2 nar or Cri- 
CA cams, que de abe ticks, who have been fat from applauding them ſuch 
—— Zrz Chit „ — a = was * Ubbo 5 who declares his Opini- 
Macedo rerum potiretuy in Orient on freely, * That be could not allow any Certainty 
rd 'cujus — conje ** in them, becauſe they depend not upom any ancient 
Cirur 2 Scotis Seriptoribus in annum © Annals, but unwritten Traditions; ard he not 
Scoros Gehe reduxille, non cr an. . ®nly ſpeaks thus ef the firſt Succeſſion of Kings 
\ — vetuſtis vetuſtos autores ha- * from F 81. to the cond, but from F | II. 
dentibus, ſed en eee rraditi- 4 10 the deſtradt ian of the Picts by Kenneth, which 
— — 2 mike a- © he reckons Anno Dom. 829. But axother of the 
bere non poſſe Seimus enim quam (exe Charatfer, both ar Hiſtorian, Antiquary awd 
bien, Quinimo ne la quidem Critick, viz. -+ M. Zuerius Borhornins beth 72 
ſatls certa nobis videntur, quz 3 ſed à ſevere Cenſure upon them, for be ſaith, W | 
MB 2: eniro, & ches Scat, Out doubt their Antiquities are Fabulous; and 
diru in Britanniam in rebus Scoticiy g den is but lately e. 
recizaneur ad: A, D. Big. quo Pi their pretended: ancient Anna — 
e ſerve at preſent, to ſhew that «ll Hiſtori- 
55 . Tradiciones habent ans, Antiquaries and Criticks heve wot ſo _ * 
ener 
EM 5 388 a | this is rot all, aus, X 
+ De primorum gentis regum int have done it for many hundreds of Years: | What / 
multa — dubie tabuloſa habent Sco- F re known to the World £ For. Hector 
| before they were | - 
torum, quemadmodum & aliarum pretes led to give 


remi r „ Boetbius war the firſt Perſon who e | 
= . — ſuch a clear Account of them after the Diſcovery of 
Lebutels, qua & rangers pill quiees ry ndus ard Cornelius Hibernicus et Icolm- 
gribuuncur, falfl ar, mifſa faci- Veremundus | — Vans Boos! 
mus, neque pro ea faciunt io- Kill 3 and it js not many bundreds of Tears finc 
ſtituto. Beckers. A. wniverſ. p. 878. wrote, his Book being | printed ſence the 


they of their fir 


notes no other) and then 
— debile fundamen- 
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that it is in their Power to take it away de got only rte, but 
endeavonrs to prove in a Scholaſtick wenner as fararSeptimo & Finialiter. 
And. is not this a degree of. Leſe-Majelty. above the endeavonring to ſhor- 
ten the Royal Line? Surely they bad far better deny any ſuch Perſon as | 
3 6 make him a King upon; ſuch terms, which overthrow the . 
Monarchy. k | + mba 
But = are theſe foreige Hiſtorians, Antiquaries 2d Criticks, who at 
any time have ſo much applauded theſe Antiquities & Joſeph Scaliger did 
indeed applaud his own. Wit for bis Criticiſm abont Scoto-Brigantes in Se- 
neca.s Vitke. But what is this to Fergus his. coming ſo ſoon into Scotland? 
For Scaliger himſelf there grants, that theſe Scoto- Brigunies were (till in $catig. in 
Ireland; and he believes that Claudias did make an attempt upon them * 
there, becauſe Juvenal mentions the Coaſts of Juverre as brought under 
the Rowan Power. Scoti ſunt in Hibernia adhuc, non in Britaftnia, 
are Scaliger's own Words. And I wonder to ſee Buchanan labour ſo hard 4- zach. l. 2. 
bout this Paſſage, to ſo little 2 Bur the Advocate ſaith, that the g. 22. 2- 
ſame Scaliger in his Notes on Exſebius, ' hath a moſt learned and full ofthe An- 
Proof of their Antiquity, too learned to be anſwered by any Adverſa- ciquity, 
ry. What doth he mean by their Antiquity ? © Thet of the Nation > No & F. 80. 
me denies it. That, of their ſettlement in Scotlan 330 Years before 
Chriſt 2 That is to be proved, for Scaliger doth it not. ms, © That Scalic. in 
© the Brigantes were 4 People of Ireland, and that during the flouriſhing ee. a. 
* of the Roman Empire, they made frequent Incurſions into Britain, and 
< for proof he brings the Teſtimony of Pauſanias about Antoninus bis beat- 
ing the Brigantes in Britain; the Inſcriptions ia Scotland, wherein 
* mention is made of the Leg. 2. which fignifie very little to this ſe. 
For why could not the ſecond Legion fight againſt the Brigantes, 2 
the to be Britains, 4s well as ſappoſing them to be Iriſh? But Scaliger: 
Opinion wes this, © The Brigantes and the Britains were two diſtinl# Peo- 
ez while they continued at home, they were called by no other Name, 
* but. when they made „ abroad, then they were called Scoto-bri- 
© gantes axd Scoto-britanni ; and ſo the Word Scot, he ſaith, is wot + 
«c | | . 2 ., 2 
proper Name, bat Appellative; and not Iriſh but Britiſh, for thoſe who 
© £0 from home in hopes of Booty, as the Names of Bedwin and Saracen; 
* and. ſo as the Arabs were after called Saracens; ſo theſe Brigantes, wben 
yo they ſo mech inſeſted Britain in Claudian's time, and after were called 
d - Now what there is in all this, that ſhould ſo much pleaſe the Ad- 


b vocate, 1 cannot imagine. He js very angry with the Biſhop of St. Aſaph 

.-. or re 4 their Anceſtors as 44 of barbarovs Pilferers and 
obbers ( although he only produces the Teſtimony of Gildas ) how then Defence, 
comes he to be ſo much pleaſed with Scaliger, who makes the Name Scot to Oc:p.104s 
fegnifie ſo much? I had thought he ſhould have been more concerned to 
have diſproved ſuch a reproachful Etymology than to have mag ui fled this 
Diſcourſe of Scaliger ſo highly. But where is it that he mentions the firſt 
dugceſſion of their Kings with approbation, or Fergws his coming into 
Scotland before Chriſt's Nativity ? „All that be ſaith ir, That the Scots 

9 ig ht be a Nation before they were known by that Name, (and who doubts 

ie) 4s. the Burgundians and LomPards were; and that the Bri-- 


Pauſan. iii 
Arcad. 


„ antes owt of Ireland. might male inroads and excurſions into Bri- 
tain in the flouriſhing times of the Empire. And I ſee no reaſon to 
deny this, although it be not ſufficiently proved. But the queſtion is about 
4 ſtanding Monarchy in Scotland Nom the. time of Fergus I. and of 
#his Scaliger ſaith not 4 Word. For —_ Brigantes coming out of kr 
L , 


6 


So abet if their Antiquities be ＋ ode 1 
— are by Scaliger, * — vill come 
to very litile 4 
Defence, And Salmaſius and the e ſay much leſs than Seali- 
eus, ger ; Salmaſius only «ſeth Scali 8 ticiſm abom the Scoto-B 
without adding any thing. Liphus wnhappily calls Galgacus « Scot ; which 
—_— ——— Nom, as I bave 4 in the proper place 3 becauſe it 
* that the Caledonians were vor Scots; unleſs it 
ee ee od 1 als eee, but by Scots here we wean 
ſuch as came out of e wm Britain x "av « Galgacus and 
Hiſt. de Vir Soldiers were 1 like impropriety fas « learned 
Es l. 1. Antiquary, fel into, view wy interprets the Caled 3 but — 
c. 1c. n. 9. 44 Dernplter is tly gaiity of, when he calls the 555 2 
canſe the Engli 7 Britain efterwards. But improper 
where the „ fill from learned Mex by chance, 1 rhe 1 7 pie 
with flewce than made uſe of «x Arguments 1 anleſs thoſe who 
aboutto prove what is implied in them. Sigonius his Name and; — 
reſt, being indeed a learned Hiſtorian, Antiquary and Critick ; 2 th 
one Word can I find produced out of bim in bis whole Book. What Baroni- 
us ſaith relates to the Converſion of the Scotiſh Nation, and not to Te ole 
Defence, Antiquities ; of which I have treated at large in the following 
6<p.197- Favin and P. Emilius ſpeak only of an „err 
© ofthe ag and Charles the a 


p. 2. 10. S 


p. 126. 


others of the firſt Rast 2 Ty 
defended their Antiquity, and not only ſuſtained —— praiſe 
ſtories. Whereas not one of theſe pars he bim ſpeaks any 
matter in queſtion. But we hope to ſee the 
third Part of Sir R. Sibbald's Scatia Antiqua 
ive a particular acoount of the State of the Sea Scots in 


_ By * 
s, then weder s from Fergus I. to Fergus II. Gai br fon there 
to Malcolm Canmore. 72 death clear les theſe Parts of their Anchouties 


well 2 thing 3 my [ fball be ig to believe ber: 
have come into 2 7 of Alexander as any time after, 
ſefſcient Evidence 8 z which muſt 11 


gus to 

provided there be 
more convincing than bis Majeſty's Advocate hath been pleaſed to make uſe 
of's 2 I remember r Cenſure of Claudian, add de ingenio quan- 


2 the Teſtimony of Hiſtorians, Antiquaries and — 7 
ache proceed to examine the Argumemative part of his Book x, 
ſetting aide all common Places about Hiſtorical Certainty, Trad 
tion, common Fame, G. I fball heep cloſe to the Point — — ae, 


examine the and bis Reaſonmg, 
74 force and firength of ſoning, which conſiſt: 


p.. (I.) That upon the ſame Reaſon we queſtion their Anti tiquities, we 
may call in queſtion the Romas, Yewiſh, Greet, French, f Anti- 
quities, all which 3 upon Tradition without Records for a 
long time. This 


things better in the 1 
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© Fables than any certars Monnwents of 
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This is indeed « material Oliect ion; for we onght mot to 20 6 picitic 
Hang: i do -oohrs if thee bo the: ms 
den Auer to all. But this muſt be exancixed. 
oman Awti wiiquibies, e ivy, in which he Uv. l. 6. 
ler 155 N init. 
of the memory of thin 5 s Words are um- 
rare per es tempora 4 8 fidelismemoriz re- 
r bath tranſfited 
beſt Records were the faithful Remembrance of t 


his 
2. 


ities omd, he is — 
* n fs frm wo 2 
he wonld neither Aer Bray how's 2 


* e nfs bs wells ty Ati 
ines [nas, t wake their beginuings a f 
„ as 0 things be 'woulll be wo Adyoctte eter fore 
them. Thes he proceeds to de oer the common Tradition ab A 
bis coming into Italy, and Afcanigs dim ; but be cho 
tell whether Aſcanios the Sor o 2 anther the Soo of Lavdila x 
r Who can be certain in 
remote Antiquities F 
paragement to a kr to bape de bender is 
ales 15 Afcanius, 2 he 8 . 
 themſelver"fpom M who was called Alu. 1 Ii tre, Eiuy after this, 
relates the 2 — Antiquities down ts the burning of the City, when e 
many Revords wite le; but we are to conſider, that the Romans had cer- 
tain Annals fron Pew end that ſome of thew were 


had Annals both blick and watc ꝓpearr by Liv . de, 
wage bt the Commence Þ > Amt priva- 
bs the belong 


N Fraps cy able in bis Houſe you 
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xviii The PREFPXCE. 
c. 7. by Licinius Macer i Livy, that the Libri Lintei (which ſeem to have been 
c. 20, for the ſame. purpoſe with the Annales Maximi, but compoſed by the Magi- 
ſtrates ) were preſerved in Ede Monetæ, and in them the Names of the 
Magiſtrates were inſerted ;' and in the ſame place Livy takes notice of 
the Annales priſci, and the Libri Magiſtratuum for determining a Point 
about the Conſuls of a Year long before the burning of Rome; which ſhews 
that Livy did not think all their Records then deſtroyed. And afterwards 
c. 20. he ſaith in * * Book, diſputing about another Conſul, that Auguſtus re- 
building the Temple of Jupiter Feretrius, found there in thorace linteo 
the name of that Conſul. So that the Romans had not only the Pontifical 
Annals but Civil too, being. made up by the Magiſtrates," and therefore cal- 
led Libri Magiſtratuum by Livy, which he diſtinguiſhes from the Annales 
In Bruto, Priſci. And beſides theſe Livy mentions private Records among them ; of 
c. 16. which Cicero ſpeaks, which belonged to particular Families: and there is 
no probability theſe ſhould be all loſt in the burning of the City z for the Ca- 
pitol was not burnt, in which probably after the Romans found the Gauls 
| coming upon them, they preſerved their ancient Annals. And it is comſi- 
Dio an derable, that Dionylius Halicarnaſſæus quotes a paſſage of Antiochus Sy- 
1% Ven racuſanus, ( who lived before the burning of Rome, and wrote concerning 
' * the affairs of Italy) wherein he ſaith, that he took his Hiſtory out of 
ancient and undoubted Records; which ſbem that there were certain 
written Annals both at Rome and in other Cities of Italy very early; and 
1. 2. the ſame Dionyſius quotes the Domeſtick Annals of the Sabine, and Fe- 
Feſt. v ſtus the Hiſtory of Cuma. So that the Roman Hiſtories were built on ber- 
Roma. ter foundation than the very uncertain Tradition of the Natives; which 
p. 7. the Advocate is pleaſed to male the ſureſt Foundation of all Hiſtories ; 
| but I am ſo much of another Opinion, that I think it (ſince the ſhortening 
of Mens Live:) the certain foundation of none. Let now the Reader 
judge whether the caſe of the Antiquities in diſpute be the ſame with that 
of the Romans; 'for here are no ancient Annals pretended near the time 
of Fergus I. nor in the time of any King of the firſt- Race; no nor from 
Fergus II. till after the Deſtruct iom of the Pits; mor any Record yet pro- 
duced for a long time after that; how then cen any Perſons pretend that if 
we reject their Antiquities we wnſt reje# the Roman? 
But this is not all, for he goes higher, and ſaith the ſame Objectiont will lie, 
p. 6. (2.) Againſt the Jewiſh Antiquities. For ſaith he, the Jewiſh Hiſtory 
had no hiſtorical Warrant for the firſt 2000 Years but Tradition, and 
after that time their Tranſactions were mentioned in very few foreign 
Hiſtories z and Annals of their own Prieſts were thought good Hiſto- 
rical Foundations in the Opinion of Joſephus even for the Sacred Hiſto- 
ry. And not long after he ſaith, that the Fewiſh Hiſtory was challenged 
p. . by Appion upon the ſame ground that theirs is now quarrell'd by the Bi- 
P. 132. ſhop of St. Aſaph. This looks ſomewhat ſtrange among us, for the Anti- 
quities of any particular Nation ſo far ſhort of the Jewiſh, to be parallell d 
with them in point of Credibility 3 ſince the Records of Scripture are own'd 
to be divine and ſacred, and not merely built on the authority of Tradition, 
or the Annals of the Jewiſh Prieſts. Whatever Joſephus or other Jews 
might ſay in defence of their Antiquities againſt the Greeks, we that own 
our ſelves to be Chriſtians ought to look on Moles and the Prophets under 
a higher CharaFer. I know à late Critick in great Vogue among ſome, hath 
endeavoured to reduce the Sacred Hiſtory. to the Authority of the ancient 
Annals of the Jews, but withall adding that we have only ſome imper- 
fet Abridgments of them, much lite that which the Rector of Ranfrew 


made 
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made of the Book of Paſtey, which the Advocate ſav in Sir R. Sibbald 


— 


Library. A Doftrine ſo unreaſonable and miſchievous in the Conſequences * 32, 337 


it, that I wonder it hath hitherto paſſed ſo:eaſely through ſo many hands. 


But this is not my preſent buſineſs. ¶ am now 27 to ſhew the vaſt diſparity 


of theſe Antiquities in queſtion, and thoſe of the Jews. It's very true that 
Appion did olject againſt them, becauſe the Greek Writers took ſo little no- 
tice of them. But how doth Joſephus anſwer him ? He ſhews, © That 


the Greeks were very late Writers of Hiſtory, and therefore incompetent 


Judges of matters of ſo great Antiquity 3 and he proves that the more an- 
«© cient Nations as the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Phœnicians had 4 m 

% laſting way of preſerving their Hiſtories, or they had publick Annals 
* made by their wiſeſs Men, and kept in ſacred Places, but the Greeks 
* were. very deſective in thoſe things ; having no publick Writings in their 
* Temples or elſewhere, and that they had not the uſe of Letters in the 


time of the Trojan Mar; and their firſt Hiſtorians were little elder than 


* the Perſians War againſt the Greeks. And this reaſon he gives of the 
*© diſſonency of the Greek Hiſtorians, becauſe they had no publick Annals, 
* which would have prevented Errors, and kept Men from a power of de- 
* ceiving. But great care, he ſaith, from the moſt ancient times was ta- 
* ken of ſuch things among the Egyptians and Babylonians. And for 
their Anceſtors, he ſalth they exceeded all others in their exaFneſs this 
* way, committing the care of theſe things to their High Prieſts and Pro- 
© phets. But the authority of Writing was not allow'd promiſcuouſly to 
* all, but certain Prophets were pitched upon who wrote the moſt remote 
** Antiquities by divine Inſpiration, and the matters in their own times 
* plainly and according to Truth; and therefore, ſaith be, we have no 
* ſuch multitude of Books differing from each other, as the Greeks have, 
* but only 22, containing on Account of all times paſt, written with great 
Fidelity and Authority. Afterwards their Annals were continued, hut 
rot with equal Authority, the Succeſſion of their Prophets failing. And 
to ſhew of how great credit theſe Books (of the firſt ſort) are among ; 
in ſo long time, ſaith he, no Man hath dared either to add, or to take 4 
way, or to tranſpoſe any thing. Which is utterly inconſiftent with the Prin- 
ciples of the late Critick ; for without a liberty of abridging and tranſpoſing, 
and inſerting his new Inventions come to nothing. But as to the ſilence of o- 
ther Nations about them, he ſhews, © That they were a People who lived 
i à great Retirement, that the Romans themſelves were a conſiderable 
People before the Greeks knew them 3 and after all he ſhews they were 
* known to the Egyptians, Babylonians and Greeks, which he proves 
" many particular Teſtimonies. Now what is there parallel to theſe things 
in the preſent caſe ® Have they produced any ſuch publick and ſacred 
Annals, written and preſerved with ſo much care, as the ancient Jews 
had * Have they had a Succeſſion of Prophets among them whoſe Books 
are preſerved to this day with great Veneration without addition or dimi- 
auetion ? What mean then ſuch 72 Compariſons * Can they produce 
any one Author contemporary with Fergus I. and his Succeſſors, who men- 
tion that Succeſſion As Joſephus brings the Egyptian, Phœnician, Chal- 
dean Writers to atteſ# the Story of the Scripture. 


3.) As to the Greek Antiquities, he ſeith, the Greeks could have no 


Records for many hundreds of Years before they wrote. And what 


follows, but that therefore there is great uncertainty in the Antiquities of 
Greece till that time? For which reaſon Varro, that great and judicious Cerſor. de 
Antiquary rejeFed two Parts in three, of the Times of the Greeks; the diqNatall, 


c one 


p. 7. 


C. 21. 


e * 
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one he ſaid was wholly. in the dark for want of Records, and the other 

Fabulous: becanſe, as Joſephus obſerves, they had no publick Annals, 

but their firſt Writers were Poets, who minded to write rather things en- 

Preface to Ferta'ning than true. But we are of late told, that this ſaying of Varro 

the Pro- might hold as to the Greet Antiquities z but it is unjuſtly applied by 

ipeRt of Camden to the Antiquities of other Nations; for the utmoſt Eaſtern Na- 

tions the Chineſes, and the utmoſt Weſtern, the Iriſd have preſerved 

their Antiquities far beyond the time which Varro allows for true Hi- 

ſtory. I grant Varro intended this chiefly for the Greeks, who made the 

hue. de Krealeſt noiſe with their 1 then; and yet Varro himſelf, as Sr. 
ug. de a | 12 25 

civit. Dei, Auguſtine tell us, began his account of the Roman Antiquities, w/tF the 

1. 18. c. 2. Succeſſion of the Sicyonian and Athenian Kings; nt u though he would 

deliver it for certain Hiſtorical Truth, but as the moſt common received O- 

pinion. And in the Fabulous Times, he might endeavonr to pick out what 

Antiquities he thought came neareſt to Hiſtory. As to the Chineſes, they 

FI. are very remole from , and we have had d __ accounts of them, as 

end u appears by comparing Gonſales Mendoza and Martinius Yogether x, end of 

ching. 1.3. #heir Antiquities as delivered by the former, « learned Man hath ſaid, that 

c. 1 — ſeem to him like Manetho's Egyptian Dynaſties. However Scaliger 


ht A 


. Cee thought fit to inſert the Succeſſion of their Kings in his Chronological Ca- 
ml. |. 5. nons, and wakes the beginning of that Empire coincident with the end of 
F. 774, be thirteenth Egyptian Dynaſty s but in his Notes upon it, he complains. 
ar are, of the want of farther information about them. Which the World hath 
1.2. p. 158. ice im great meaſure received by Martinius, both in his deſcription of the 
Countrey, and the firſt Decad of the Hiſtory from the beginning of the En- 
pire to the Nativity of Chriſt. But their way of preſerving Antiquities was 
peculiar to themſelves, and therefore theſe cannot very well be made 4 Pa- 
Martin. rallel for the Scotiſh or Iriſh Antiquities, Mattinius bath indeed given 4 
5 very plauſible acconnt of the remote Antiquities of China, but in ſach a 
20. manner, 4s ſhews that even the Chineſes Bad à dark and fabulous time as 
well as the Greeks, and he tells us, that themſelves acknowledge that be- 
fore the Reign of Fobius they have no certain account of things becauſe 
then they had no uſe of Letters; but afterwards, they look upon the Suc- 
ceſſion of their Kings as delivered down to them with great Fidelity. But 
there are two things this certainty - (rang Hiſtory depended upon. (1.) A 
fixed Rule for the computation of Times, without which it is impoſſible any 
Nation ſhould have an exact account of the ancient 8 their Kings. 
And herein lay the great accuracy of the Chineſes that they were very 
early given to the finding out the beſt methods for Calculation; and they 
uſed a Cycle of 60 Years, 2670 Tears before Chriſt's Nativity; and there- 
fore Martinius wagnifies the Chineſes, eſpecially for their. Skill and Ex- 
actneſs in the Succeſſion of their Princes; which it # impoſſible to give a 
certain account of without a fixed meaſure of time; and therefore it hath 
been ſo often ſaid, that the Greeks had no certain Hiſtory before the O- 
lympiads. (2.) The Chineſes did not ſuffer any Perſons to write Hiſtory 
that would; but ſome of great Reputation were appointed after the Empe- . 
ror's deceaſe to write his Life z which being approved, was allowed as the 
only authentick Hiſtory of him, and theſe being put together made up their 
publick Annals, ' which are preſerved to this day. For, notwithſtanding 
Martin, the Perſecution of their Hiſtories in the time of Chingus, who endeavou- 
Soc 2%. red to ſuppreſs them, that he might be thought the Founder of the Em- 
pire z yet his Son oppoſing his deſign, and many learned Men being bani- 
ſhed upon it, there were means uſed to preſerve their Annals; but Semedo 
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ſaith, they conld never recover 4 perfett Account of the firſt beginning of Semeds 


that famous Empire. 

Now before any other Nation can preſume to vye with the exatneſs of the 
Chineſes in their Antiquities, they muſt firſt ſhew ws what means they had 
for the computation of times, by which we may judge of their Antiquity and 
Succeſſion of their Kings; and next they muſt give an equal Account of the 
Care taken time enongh to preſerve their Hiftory of publick Annals, as the 
Eaſtern People and the Romans. did. eo 


For inſtance, we are told from a late Iriſh Antiquary Geoffrey Keting, Proſped 
by p. . 


that the Poſfterity of Gathelos and Scota, or the Mileſian Race ſettled in 
Ireland, A. M. 2736. after the Flood 1086. after Moſes paſſing the Red 


Sea 192. before Chriſt's Nativity 1308. from whence the Antiquity of P.. 


the Iriſt Nation, is ſaid not be parallell'd, unleſs by the Chieſes 
only. | | | | 
Here is a pretence to very great Antiquity, and an appearance of exat# Cal. 
culation ; bxt I only ask by what Cycles the Iriſh proceeded when they began ; 
how they could ad "ff the time ſo well to the Age of the World ;, or what other 
certain way the which might be reduced to it. If theyhad none, all this 
might be only Faricy and Opinion, unleſs there were ſome Characters of Time 
fixed, and certain by Eclipſes and Aſtronomical Obſervations, or certain Peri- 
ods of time, or coincident paſſages, which might connect the Tear of their de- 
, of the World, or after the Flood. If no- 
thing of this kind be produced, we mmſt be excuſed if we do not yet think the I- 
riſh Antiquities parallel to thoſe of China. For if there be no ſuch Characters 
of Time which may direct us in comparing one thing with another, it js poſ- 
ſible that there may be one or two thouſand Tears difference in the C 4- 
tion, and yet neither able to confute the other. For ſuppoſe I ſhould ſay, 
that the Poſterity of Gathelos came into Ireland juſt 2308 Tears be 
Chriſt's Nativity, here is 1000 Tears difference. That is a ſmall matter, 
you will ſay, in ſo great Antiquity ; but as ſmall as it is, ſome account 
ought to be given of a thouſand Years. Now I deſire to have ſome evident 
ht me of ſome Event in the World which ha 1308 Tears 
__ vor cry vp "a which 15 Iriſh 2 muſt 3 To 
make this more plai le, et jon be in what Age o 
the World the — 22 wo we — by no means think 2 
ſufficient for any Man preſently to ſet , it was ſuch a Year of the World, 
ſuch a Year the Flood, ſo long before Chriſt; but we demand ſome cer- © 
tain Character of this time, i. e. ſuch which agrees to that and to no other, 
and here, whoſoever intends to give ſati faction, will ſearch Thucydides, 
Diodorus and Ptolemy to find ont ſome nndowbted CharaFer 3 as that 
Thucydides ſaith, that Pythodorus was then Archon at Athens, and it 
was the Tear of the Olympick Solemnities. Diodorus ſaith, this was the 
87 Olympiad, and that Apſeudes was Archon the Tear before ; Ptolemy 
feith he was Archon in the Year of Nabonaſſar 316. So by comiparin 
the Olympiads end the Tears of Nabonaſſar with the Tears of the World, 
we may come to 4 certainty in this matter. And beſides Thucydides men- 
trons 4 great Eclipſe the firſt Tear of the War, which the Aſtronomers ſay, 
was 317 of Nabonaſſar, when Euthydemus ſucceeded Pythodorus at A- 
thens. Such 4 method of proceeding by certain Characters of time, is 4 
way to convince reaſonable Men; but wit bout any of theſe to think to impoſe 
Fo Mankind, under a pretence of exadt Calculation, argues too great pre- 
option upon the Credulity of Mankind. Thus as to the coming of Fergus I. 
into Scotland ju 330 Years before Chriſt, which the Advocate * 
their 
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their Hiſtorians affirm ; let them produce any one certain Character of that 
time out of ſuch Annals as were written within the compaſs of knowing the 
Truth of it, and we will never diſpute this matter more. 

But RE 4 0 | FOES TIE. 1 acadg 
(4.) As to the French Antiquities z which the Advocate ſaith, may be 
more juſtly queſtioned on theſe Grounds than theirs, we only deſire them 
10 be as ingenuous as the late learned Writers of their Antiquities have 
been, who reje# all before the Merovingian Race, 4s either Fabulous, or 
ſo doubtful and uncertain, that they make no Acconnt of it, unleſs it be 
what they find in the Roman Authors concerning the Franks, 4s may 
be ſeen in Hadrianus Valeſius, a learned Hiſtorian, Antiquary and 
Critick. 2 

C5.) As to the Spaniſh, which are joined with the French; what relates 
totheir Antiquities before the Romans War in Spain, we grant bo be pa- 
rallel with theirs, For although Strabo ſaith, they had the uſe of Let- 
ters, and had ſome Records of ancient times among them; yet they 
are utterly loſt, And although Reineſius de Deo Endovellico ſeems 10 
think, that Annius had ſome Fragments of thoſe Antiquities which 
he mixed with his own Inventions, yet I can ſee no reaſon for it; 
becauſe he would then have alledged the old Spaniſh Records, and not 


have fathered his Antiquities on Per ſons ſo remote as Beroſus and Mane- 


tho. | 

But if they had the uſe of Letters and Records among them, might 
not the Iriſh and Scotiſb derive both from them? I anſwer, That the 
coming of the Iriſh immediately from Spain and not from Britain is not ſo, 
evidently proved that any thing can be built upon it, Camden and Sir 


James Ware two learned Antiquaries both think Ireland firſt peopled Fw : 
Britain; and Camden offers good Reaſons for his Aſſertion, as the «- 
2. oreement of the Britiſh and Iriſh Lage in very many Words; the 


* {imilitude of Cuſtoms and Manners ; it's being anciently called the leſſer 
Britain, and the Inhabitants Britains; the conveniency of paſſage from 
Britain thither ; which ſeem to be of far greater moment than any thing 
brought to prove the Legend of Gathelos and Scota and their Poſterity 


coming out of Spain. But becauſe this Opinion doth not ſeem to give any 


account of the Scoti in Ireland ( from whence they certainly went into 


Scotland, as is now confeſſed on all hands) therefore I ſhall endeavour to 


clear this Matter, by propoſing what ſeems moſt probable to me concerning 
the firſt Peopling of theſe Iſlands. | 

We are then to conſider, that the moſt ancient Geographers, as Strabo 

: obſerves out of Ephorus, divided the then known World into four Parts, 

the Eaſtern they called India, the Southern Mthiopia, the Weſtern Celtia, 


and the Northern Scythia. And in the European Parts they knew but of 


two Nations beſide the Greeks, and thoſe are the Celtæ and the Scythe. 
. Thoſe that inhabited Northward, ſai:h Strabo, were called Scythe, and 
thoſe to the Weſt Celtæ; who were libewiſe called Iberi and Celtiberi, 
as he affirms; and theſe peopled Spain and Gaul, and from thence ſpread 
into the Neighbour Countries; and among the reſt came over into Bri- 
tain: Which in the Book de Mundo commonly attributed to Ariſtotle, 
but by Buchanan to Theophraſtus, , ſaid, together with Ireland, (which 


are both there called the Britiſh Iſlands ) to be ſituate in the Ocean, 
not far from the Sythe and the celtæ. But the latter were 6 much 


Vit. Agric. here was by the Celtæ, who came from thence. And Tacitus truly obſerves, 


nearer in Gaul, that it 3s very reaſonable to believe the firſt Habitation 


the 
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the agreement was ſo very great between the Gaul and the old Bri. 

taint, that although he ſuſpected the Silure might come immediately from 
Spain, ( or rather from the Iberi, which Strabo ſaith was more general 
Name, and ſome of theſe went into Ireland) yet upon the whole matter, 
he concluded all the Southern Parts of Britain to have been peopled im- 
mediately from Gaul. But as to the Caledonians he affirms them to have 
been of 4 German Extraction: i. e. taking Germany in the extent he 
took it in, which went as far as Sarmatia, and took in Scandinavia; from 
whence in probability the Northern Parts of Britain, were firſt peopled. It 
js true that Tacitus calls them Britains as well as the Celtæ; and however 

they were united in Intereſt againſt the Romans, as Galgacus ſhews in his 
excellent Speech to theme, yet Tacitus, we ſee, makes them of a different 
Extraction. And theſe were originally from the European Scythe, or from 
Scandinavia, which was abundantly peopled, and ſupplied other Countries, | 
as Jornandes ſaith ; and that they were 2 of Shipping very early, I Jornand. 
have proved in the following Book, where I ſpeak of the Original of the — 4% 
Pits. And beſedes what is there ſaid to ſhew that thoſe who dwell in thoſe c. .. 
Northern Parts, were then called Scythians, Scymnus Chius lately publi- 

ſhed out of Holſtenius his Papers, affirms, that the Secythians extended #/fen. 
from the Palus Mzotis to Countries wholly unknow to the Greeks. For Sreph de 
being tempted by the Rivers, as Olaus Rudbeck conjeFures, having no Vrbibus, 
Skill in Navigation or Aſtronomy, and the Woods in the fff Ages of the A jel | 
World being unpaſſable, the People ſtill went farther and farther by the Ri- c. 3.5.10- 
vers (ide, till at laſt finding themſelves bounded by the vaſt Mountains in 

thoſe Northern Parts and the Sea beyond them, they ſat down there, and 

in time ſo repleniſhed thoſe Parts, that they were willing to diſcharge 
themſelves by ſending Colonies abroad. To which end they accuſtomed 
themſelves to the Sea, and ſo from thence theſe Scythians came into the 
Northern Parts of Britain, where they had the Name of Caledoniaris z and 

upon nem Supplies coming after the Romans had ſubdued the Southern 

Parts of Britain, were then called Pits. But of theſe things afterwards. 

That which ] now deſign, is to ſhew that ſome of theſe Scythe being encou- 

raged by the Adventures of others, who had (ſettled in Britain, paſſed by 

the Northern Iſlands and went into Ireland; and ſo the Celtæ from Bri- 

tain; who were called Iberi in Strabo, and theſe Scythe met there as they 

did in Britain. But Britain ſtill retained its Name ; and therefore to 
diſtingniſh themſelves from thoſe who remained there, their Countrey was 

called Ibernia from the Iberi, and Scotia from theſe Scythe ; for ſaith 
Walſingham, Scythe, Scythici, Scoti, Scotici are all one; which he walſingh. 
took from Radulphus de Diceto, Imag. Hiſtor. ad A. 1185. and Nenni- 3g 
us expreſly calls them Scythæ, and Gildas the Iriſh Sea, Vallem Scythi- ie. 
cam; and Alfred in the Engliſh Trarilation of Orofius calls the Scots 

Scyttan z and the Germans both Scythians and Scots Scutten, and the mo 
old Britains Yſcot, as Cambden hath already obſerved. — 

And it is conſiderable that a late Iriſn Antiquary tells us that a part of Flaberty 

their Countrey in their own Language is called Gzthluighe, i. e. Goth- 99% 
land, f om the Goths or Scythians who took poſſeſſion of it. He rather thinks *** 
the Getuli a People of Africa gave the Name ; but of their coming into Ire- 

land there is no probability. And in the ſame place he ſaith, that Lazfin- 

nus was the firſt who brought a Colony thither out of Scythia; which 

he proves out of one of their moſt ancient Monuments. And Colganus ob- 49.58. 
ſerves on the Life of St. Cadroe, that whereas they are ſaid to be deri- . Mat. 


ved from Scota who is ſaid to be Pharaoh's Daughter, the true * 18 
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be ſaith, was Seytha; and that Name was given her becauſe her Hus- 
o p. band came from Sitia. And the ſame Antiquary confeſſes, that it ap- 
$30 pears by all their ancient Records, that they had their original from 
the Scythians, and Keting himſelf he ſaith at laſt yields it, and that the 
Name of Scota was givenbecauſe the Mileſan Race came out of Seythia. 
And to confirm the Peopling of Ireland from Britain and Scandinavia, 
ohe. p. We are to obſerve that the Iriſh Antiquaries from their beſt Records do ſpeak 
171.c 8,9. of two great Colonies which came 1 1 Britain, the one of the Belgæ, 
part 3. of which Slangius or Slanius was the Head, who was the firſt Monarch of 
Cambrenſ. Ireland ; wherein Giraldus Cambrenſis is confeſſed to agree with their own 
* „ Antiquities ; and another of the Dannanæ the Northern Parts of Bri- 
9 wave tain under Nuadus. But beſides both theſe, and long after them they place 
3-c1- the Dynafty of the Scots or Scythians under Herimon ; and the Pſaltir 
p. 85, 86. Na-rann, 4 Book of great Authority among them, ſaith, that Herimon was 
War. Anti the firſt King of the Scots in Ireland. And in his time, they ſay, the 
7% # Pits follow'd them thither. Bat that ſeems to be too ſoon. However 
Bed l. 1. that they came from the ſame Parts will appear very probable from what Bede 
cl. ſpeaks of the Pi#s coming from Scythia (i. e. & andinavya) in their lon 
Boats, and being carried by Tempeſt to the Northern Parts of Ireland, 
he ſaith, they there found gertem Scotorum, i. e. their Coun reymen the 
Scythians ; and they would fain have ſettled there with them. 
And when they came to treat, we find no difficulty as to their under- 
ſtanding one another, which there would have been. if the Scots had come 
out of Spain, and the Pits ont of Scandinavia. I know Bede there makes 
the Pitts and Scots Languages to be different; but ſo they might be in con- 
tinuance of time, althongh at firſt of the ſame Original; as appears by the 
ſeveral Languages now in Europe, derived fi om the Original Gothick or 
Scythick Tongue, which is Mother vo moſt, of them ; only the Celtick 
and Latin being mixed with it. But to reti io Bede, he ſaith, the St 
perſuaded the Pic, to go to Brilain, and take Poſſeſſion of the Nor- 
thern Parts, as the Britains had done of the Southern. After this they 
obtained Wives from the Scots in Ireland; which fhews familiarity and 
mutual confidence ( as being of the ſame extration ) and the Picts enga- 
ged that in a diſputable Caſe, the Scotiſh Line ſhould be preferr'd to their 
own. In proceſs of time, ſaith Bede, ſome of the & e themſelves, 
hearing of the Goodneſs of the Weſtern parts of Scotland, went thither 
under the Conduct of Reuda, and either by Force or Friendſhip took 
poſſeſſion of them; and from thence they were called Dalreudini, 
from this Reuda and Daal which ſignifies a ſhare or portion. This 5s 


all the Account Bede gives of this matter; wherein there is not a Word of 


Gathelos and Scota, or of Fergus bis coming in the time of Alexander, or 
any time after. And it is ſomewhat ſtrange, that ſuch a Man as Bede, ſo 
inquiſitive into theſe matters, ſo well acquainted with the Story of Icolmkill, 


or of the Monks of Hy or Jona, ſhould ſay nothing of all this. For he ſeem: 


to have concealed nothing he knew or had heard of ; and ſtuffs out his Books 
wth ſome no! ver; probable Relations. And therefore it is not likely he wonld 

have omitted the f rmer Stories if he had heard of them. | 

p 13. (2.) The ſecond Argument of any ſeeming force in the Advocate's Diſ- 
courſe c, That their Hiſtories were firſt tranſmitted to Poſterity by the 
* Druids iz Verſes; and it is probable ſome of theſe Draids being con- 
* verted, became their firſt Monks, and ſo it was eaſie for them to inform 
* their Monaſteries, and that the Monks at Jona or Teolmkill kept the 
* Ro-ords there from the foundation of the Monaſtery abont A. D. 560. 
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* where their Kings were buried until ihe Reign of Malcolm Can more; 
* that they had Annals in other Monafteries, as at Scoon, Paſlay, Plu- 
* ſcardin and Lindesfern, Abercorn and Melroſs; and that they had p. 24 
* Hiſtorians who compiled Hiſtories from them; among whom he reckons p. 25+ 
* & the woſt ancient Veremundus 4 Spaniard, A. D. 1076. who dedica- 
ted his Hiſtory to Malcolm Can- more; and Joh. Campbell, Turgott 
* end Alredus Rivallenſis, who wrote of their Affairs before Fordon. p. :9. 
And he goes about to prove Veremundus could not be connterfeited by 
Hector Hoethius, becauſe he is cited by Balzus, Holinſhed, Geſner, 
Chambers; and becauſe Hector gives an account to James V. that he 
* was ſent him from Tcolmkill. Which is the ſubſtance of what he ſaith 
about their old H ſtories before Fordon. | 
To wich I anſwer, 
(1.) That here we have a very formal Pedigree of Hiſtorians, which - 
might with equal probability have been carried back to Gathelos his firſt 
coming ont of Egypt. For it is very hard to ſuppoſe ſo great a Prince, and 
Som to a King of Athens, ſhould be without his Draids, or Sanachies, or 
Bards, who would tranſmit to Poſterity his famous Act ions; and therefore I 
cannot but wonder, that the learned Advocate e to ſtick at their 
ancient Origination and Deſcent; and be ſo unwilling to go any farther p. 13. 
back than their firſt Settlement in Scotland. For no doubt the Hiſtory of 
Gathelos and Scota were tranſmitted to Poſterity the very ſame way that 
the other was; and the ſame Arguments w. indifferently pen ca both. 
Nay, why ſhould the Britiſh Hiſtory be queſtioned ? ſince no doubt the 
Britains Had Druids, Sinachies — Bards, 4s well as the Scots or Iriſh. 
And yet the Advocate will by no means allow the Britiſh Antiquities, al- 
though they pretend to the very ſame Grounds which he makes uſe of to ſup- 
port the Scotiſh. If the Druids 2 good Hiſtorians in Scotland, why not 
much rather among the Britains; where Cæſar ſaith they had their Origi- 
nal Inſtitation and the moſt ſacred Authority. But Buchanan abſolutely z,ch.n. 
denies that the Druids ever wrote Hiſtories ; and be affirms or Cæſar, l. 2. 
that when he came hither they had no Records or way of preſerving. 
the memory of things paſt; d Tacitus and Gildas could meet with, no 
certain Account from Domeſtick Hiſtories. And as to his Sanachies and 
Bards, I ſhall only give him Buchanan's Anſwer in his own Words. Quod 
autem ad Bardos & Seneciones veteris memoriæ cuſtodes quidam confu- 
giunt, prorſus perridicule faciunt. Which he proves, © becauſe the 
** Bards were an ignor amt ſort of People, that had no Monuments of Anti- 
quity ; end the Sanachies were Men wholly without Learning, and who 
lived by flattering great Men ; and 10 no certain Account of 
* things can be expected from them. And withall, ſaith he, ſince we find 
* Hiſtorians liable to ſo many Miſtakes after all the pains and care they 
tale to ſearch after the Truth of things, what credit can be given to thoſe 
* who pretend to deliver Hiſtory merely by their Memories ? 
But the Advocate objes, That the Laws of Lycurgus were preſerved p. 16. 
in the Memories of Mey for 600 Years, as Plutarch obſerves ; and the 
Scots and other Nations have preſerved Laws for much longer time, 
without the help of Letters. 2 4 
But is there no difference between Laws of daily Practice, and Antiqui- 
ties, whrch depend merely upon Memory, where there is no uſe of Letters ? 
And as to Laws themſelves I ſhall only deſire the learned Advocate to give 
an Account of their Macalpine Laws, which Fordon ſaith, were compoſed Fic: 
by Kenneth, who ſubdued' the Pic. I vom that Hector Bocthius, 7 © * 
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Hed. i who ſtandi ont at nothing, pretends to deliver them as exatly as if he 


T had lived at that time; and Lelly who follows him very carefully, ſetts 


Leſte. de them down as he found them in him. But what ancient Copy do they pro- 
a duce for theſe Law:? Not one Word of that. But was it not fit that he 
who had made Jo many Kings ſhould make a Body of Laws too? Fordon 

never pretends to know them, only he thinks there were ſome of them [till 
remaining, Joh. Major takes no notice of them; Buchanan juſt menti- 

ons them, and ſaith, they continued long after him, but how long he could 
not tell, But it is obſervable, that when he comes to mention the Laws of 
Alexander III. ſo long after him ( for be died R. D. 1285. and the other, 

Buch. 1.7. according to him, A. D. 854.) he ſaith, they were all antiquated by the 
5. 7, . negligence of the People and the length of Time. Now if the Laws ſo 
much later were quite forgotten, hom come the Macalpin Laws to be ſo ex- 
ly preſerved ? But it may be there was another Cheſt of Laws at Icolm- 
kill, beſedes that of MSS. which Hector Boethius ſaith Fergus brought from 

the Sacking of Rome in the time of Alaric. Tet even that would prove 
that Records are the beſt preſervers of Laws ; and one would think no Ad- 

vocate in the World could be of another Opinion. 

(2.) From the Druids I proceed to the firſt Monks of Scotland, who are 

4 ſaid to have left Records in their Monaſteries of the Hiſtory of former 
times. The firſt Monaſtery there, is confeſſed to be that of the Illand 

p. 23. Jona, or Hy, or. Icolmk:ill, i. e. Hy the Cell of Columba, founded about 
the Year 560. and there, the Advocate ſaith, their Records were kept 

from the Foundation to the Reign of Malcolm Can- more. Now we 

are fallen into an Age of ſome Light, ſuch as it is, but whether it will be to 

the Advocate's ſatisfattion I know not. For Cummeneus Albus and A- 
damnanus, both Abbats of Hy not long after Columba, have given an 
Account of Columba the Founder of that Monaſtery ; and both wrote before 

Bede's time. By them it appears that Columba came ont of Ireland thi- 
ther; and Adamnanus ſaith, he was the Son of Fedlimid the Son of 

o.. Fergus, which Fergus, ſay the Iriſh Antiquaries, was ſecond Husband to 
p. 371. Erica Daughter of Loarn, Brother to Fergus, who carried the firſt Colony 
into Scotland; and that Fergus, Grand- fat her to Columba, was Son to 
Conallus, Grandchild to Niellus Magnus King of Ireland about A. D. 

405. in whoſe time St. Patrick was carried captive into Ireland. And ſo 
from the time of Columba's coming, and his Relation to the Kings both of 
Scotland and Ireland, they have endeavoured to fix the time of Fergus his 

Cambrerſ. coming with the firſt Colony into Scotland. The account, they give in ſhort 
—_ is this, that Carbre Riada ui one of the Sons of Conar Il. King of Ire- 
land, about A. D. 165. from him the Family and Countrey where they li- 
oe wed was called Dalrieda (and they while in Ireland were ſtyled Kings of 
p. 468. Dalrieda) from him deſcended Eric the Father of Loarn, and Fergus 
wo went into Scotland. Fo this Fergus ſucceeded Domangardus, Com- 
gallus, Ganranus and Conallus, the Son of Comgallus, in whoſe time 
'Columba came into Scotland; for Adamnanus ſaith, he converſed with 
Conallus the Son of Comeill ; who according to Tigernacus and the Ulſter 


Bed.. 3. Annals gave the Iſland Hy to Columba. But Bede ſaith, it was given by 


©# , the PiFs whom Columba converted to the Chriſtian Faith. Which muſt 


" ſame Tigernacus in the Iriſh Annals wakes Fergus the Son of Eric to have 
p. 619. carried over the Dalreidians into Britain ſex Tears after the death of St. Pa- 


one Brick ; and the old Author ciced by Camden confirms the Succeſſion of F = 
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gus F om Conar, and his being the firſt King of Albany; which agrees 
with the Iriſh Antiquaries, ſaying, that Carbre Riada the Anceſtor to Fer- 
gus, wu the Son of Conar ond of Ireland. 

* But ſuppoſe all this, that Columba was deſcended from one Fergus, 
* and related to the other, who went over with the Dalredians into Scot- 
* lard ; and that he was there in the time of Conallus Son to Comgill, 
* Grandchild to this Fergus, how doth it hence appear that there was not a- 
1 2 Fergus long before, and a Succeſſion of Kings in Scotland from 
* him? , ; 

To this the Iriſh Antiquaries reply, that their ancient Annals do give 4 
clear Account of this Fergus his Race and Time of going into Scotland, 
but although they have the Su:ceſſion of the Kings of Ireland long before, and 
the remarkable things done in their time, yet there is no mention at all o 
any Fergus or his Succeſſors going to ſettle in Britain before this time. They 
do believe that there were Excurſions made by ſome of the K ings of Ireland 


before ;, and TI ſee noreaſon to queſtion it, even before the times mentioned by 0cye. 
Gildas 3 but they utterly deny any foundation of a Monarchy there by Scots P 464 | 


going out of Ireland before the time of Fergus the Son of Eric, and that 
100 Tears later than the Scotiſh Antiquaries do place his coming; for they 
make the firſt coming of this Colony to be A. D. 503. juſt the time which 
the Biſhop of St. Aſaph had pitched upon; but according to their Anti- 
quities, Loarn the elder Brother was firſt King, and he dying Fergus ſuc- 
ceeded A.D. 513. and becauſe his Race ſucceeded in that Kingdom, there- 
fore Fergus is ſuppoſed to have been founder of the Monarchy. 

The Queſtion now comes to this, whether the Iriſh or the Scotiſh Antiquaries 
go upon the better Ground? For, here the Advocate's Common Places of Hi- 
ſtorical Faith, Common Fame, Domeſtick Tradition, & c. can determine no- 
thing, ſince theſe are equal on 1 yet there is a contradiction to each 

ot her about a matter of Fact. We muſt then appeal to the Records on both 
fides 5 and thoſe who can produce the more Authentick Teſtimonies from 
thence are to be believed. The Advocate pleads that it is very credible 
that they had ſuch, becauſe they had Druids and Sanachies and Monks 
as well as thoſe in Ireland; and that Columba founded a Monaſtery 
at Icolmbill, and their Kings were buried there for a long time. But 
where are the Annals of that Monaſtery « Or of any other near that 
time £ To what purpoſe are we told of the Monaſteries that were at Scoon, 
and Paſley, and Pluſcardin, and Lindesfern, and Abercorn, unleſs their 
Books be produced? It is by no means ſatisfattory to ſay, they had two 
Books, their Regiſter or Chartulary, and their Black Book wherein 
their Annals were kept, fur we deſire to ſee them of what colour ſoever 
they be, and to be convinced by Teſtimonies out of them, if they appear of 
Sufficient authority. But if theſe cannot be produced, let them print the 
full Account of Ii Kings, which the Advocate in his Advertiſement 
ſaith, he had lately ſeen in a very old MS. brought from Tcolmkil, 
written by Ca bre Lifachair, who lived (ix Generations before St: Pa- 
trick, and ſo about our Saviour's time. St. Patrick died about the end 
of the fifth Century, being above 100 Nears old, if the Iriſh Hiſtorians may 
be believed ; but how ſix Generations will reach from his birth to about 
our Saviour's time, is not eaſie to underſtand. For although the ancients 
differ d much in computing Generations; yet Cenſorinus ſaith, they gene- 


rally called 25 or 30 Years by the Name of 3 Generations. Herodo- 28 
tus indeed extends a Generation to 100 Tears, yet even that will not do c. 2. 


. here, But who was this Carbre Lifachair,- who wrote ſo long ſince 7 : 
1 9 we nu 


* 
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Cambr. find one of that Name among the Kings of Ireland, about A. D. 284. and there- 
ST fore I am apt to ſuſpect that ſome body not very well verſed in thelriſh Lan- 
0%. guage, finding this Name among the Kings, made him the Author of the 
' Book. And the Iriſn Antiquaries ſpeak with ſome indignation againſt ihoſe 
v. do Scotiſh Writers, who pretended to debate theſe matters of Antiquity re- 
lating to the Iriſh Nation, without any skill in the Iriſh Language. For 
cand. this Debate doth not concern the Saxons in Scotland (as all the Low- landers 
Brit. p. 85. are ſtill called by the High-landers) and many of the beſt Families of their 
Nobility ſettled there in the time of Malcolm Canmoir, after he had mar- 
ried the Siſter to Edgar; but it relating wholly to thoſe who came out of 
Ireland, the Iriſh Antiquaries thirk it reaſonable it ought to be determined 

by the Iriſh Annals. 3 

But will not the ſame Objeclions lie againſt the Iriſh Antiquities which 
* have been hitherto urged againſt the Scotiſh > For why ſhould we believe 
* that the Original Iriſh were more punGual and exact in their Annals 
* than thoſe who went from thence into Scotland ? 

I anſwer, that a difference is to be made concerning the Iriſh Antiqui- 
ties. For they either relate to what hapned among them before Chriſtiani- 
ty was received in Ireland or after. As to their remote Antiquities, they 
might have ſome general Traditions preſerved among them, as that they 
were peopled from Britain and Scythia, and had Succeſſions of Kings time 
out of mind ; but as to their exa# Chronology, I muſt beg leave as yet 

AI, Sand. to ſuſpend my Aſſent. For Bollandus affirms that the [r;þ had no uſe of 

Mart: 17 Letters till St. Patrick brought it among them; at which their preſent 

g. J. Antiquary is much offended, and runs back to the Druids, as the learned 

Adwocate doth. But neither of them have convinced me that the Druids 

Oege. part ever wrote Annals. All that Czſar ſaith, ir, that in Gaul they made 

3. c. 39. uſe of the Greek Letters, which they might eaſily borrow f om the Greek 

p. 214. Colony at Marſeilles: but how doth it appear that they uſed theſe Let- 
ters in Ireland or Scotland > Or that they any where uſed them in 

Matters of Learning; which ſeems contrary to the Inſtitution of the Druids, 

who were all for Memory, as Cælar ſaith, and thought Books hartful to 

the uſe of it. So that nothing could be more repugnant to their Diſci- 

pline, than the 150 Tracts of the Druide, which St. Patrick is ſaid to 

p. 219. have caſt into the Fire. But I do not deny that they might have Ge- 


nealogies kept up among them by their Druids, and Sanachies, and 


Bards, who made it their Buſineſs ; and ſo it was in Scotland, as appears 
by the High- landers repeating the Genealogy of Alexander III. by Heart. 
But the great Error lay in fixing Times and Places, and particular At;- 
ons, according to the * of thoſe Genealogies. And this was the true 
Reaſon of the Miſtake as to the Scotiſh Antiquities. For the 9 
carrying the Pedigree of Fergus the Son of Erc ſo much further back, ſome 
afterwards either imagined themſelves, or would have others think, that 
all thoſe mentioned before him were Kings in Scotland, as Fergus was ; 
whith by degrees was improved into a formal. Story of forty Kings. 
And 1 am very much confirmed in this Conjecture, becauſe I find in the 
Genealogy in Fordon, the deſcent of Fergus, the Son of Erc from Conar 
the Iriſh Monarch, as it is in the Iriſh Genealogies, and that by Rieda, 
called by them Carbre Riada, by the other Eochoid Ried, and ſeveral 
other Names are the very ſame we now find in the Genealogy of the Iriſh 
Kings ; as Eochoid, Father to Erc ; Ængus, Fedlim, Conar, the Son 


of Ederskeol ; and ſo up to Fergus, called in the Iriſh Catalogue of 


Kings, Ferguſius Fortamalius, (whom the Author of the 8 
mares 


Ca. em wed 
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makes contemporary with Ptolemy Philometor.) From whence I conclude, 9: 
that the original miſtake lay in applying the Iriſh Genealogy to #he Kings ® * 
of Scotland. 

fo if we go beyond theſe Genealogies in Ireland, and come to examine 

the matters of Fail relating to their remote Antiquities, we ſhall find no 

more certainty there, than we have done in Scotland. And it is ingenuouſly 
confeſſed by Tigernacus in hi Annals, that all their Antiquities to the ogg. 
Reign of K imbaithws, their 73d King, are very uncertain; but he might P. 258. 


Have game farther, and dane no injury to Truth. However we cannot but 


acknowledge it to be agreat piece of Ingenuity to own ſo much in thoſe tintes 
when fabulous Antiquities were ſo with cried up and believed. what 
becomes then of Cæſarea, Baronna ad Balba, with fifty other Women 
and but three Men coming from Ireland juſt forty Days before the ogg. Do- 
Flood ; and the fifteenth day of the Moon? What berowes of Partho- we. Port 
lanws and his Company, who arrived in Ireland the 312th Year after — 
the Flood, in the Month of May, 14th of the Moon, and upon Wed- 


 neſday? Is not this wonderful ex ad neſi at ſuch a diſtance of time ® And 


the late Antiquary confeſſes he dath not know, how they came to un- 
derſtand the day of the Week and the Month ſo well. How come they 
to underſtand, that the ſecond Colony under Nemet bas came to Ireland, c. 6. 
when it had been 30 Years deſolate; and after the deſtruQion of that 
Colony, that it remained ſo 200 Years? As to the Milefian Colony, 
from Spain, I diſcourſe at large afterwards of it, and the Autharity of thoſe 
Annals theſe Antiquities depend upon. 
But then as to later times, ſiuce Chriſtianity was among them, and 
ſome kind of Learning did flouriſh in Ireland for ſome time, there is grea- 
ter reaſon to have a regard to the Teftimony of their maſt ancient Annals. 
Such are thoſe of Tigernacus, who died A. D. 1088. and the b̃ynchro- 
niſms of Flannus, who died A. D. 1056. the Hiſtorical Poems 131 
nus, who it celebrated as their chief Antiquary, aud he deduces his Hiſtori- 
cal Poem of the Kings of Ireland to A. D. 1072. which is ſuppoſed to be 
the time he lived in ; Modudius continues the Hiflory of their Kings from 
A. D. 428. to A. D. 1022. and he lived A. D. 1143. But beſides theſe, os. 
the Iriſh Antiquaries have found an Iriſh Poem af the Kings of Scotland, 5s. 
in the time of Malcolm Canmoir, with their Names and the time 
of their Reigns. Which Poem begins with Loarn, and Fergus the 
Sor of Erc as the firſt King of S otland, but takes notice of Kings a- 
mong the Picts before; without the leaſt intimation of any among the Scots; 
which being join'd with the Teſtimony of their Genealogies and the Annals 
of Tigernacus, and of Jocelin in the Acts of St. Patrick, they conclude ſuf- 
ficient to prove that there was no Monarchy in Scotland, till the time of 
this Fergus of the Dalredian Family. Aud it is not improbable that Bede 
ſhould underſtand this Colony under the Conduct of theſe Brethren, by his Duce 
Reuda z becauſe they being equal, the Denomination was taken from the Head 
of the Stock; who was Rieda or Reuda; and Daal the Iriſh Antiquaries 
ſay, originally ſigniffes a Stock, and only by conſequence a Share or Portion. 
But the Advocate ſtill infijts upon it, that in their chief Monaſteries 
they had ancient Annals kept; which muſt be of greater Authority th 
theſe Iriſh Hiſtorical Poems. This 1s a matter of FaF, and there can be no 
Argument drawn from the bare probability that there were ſuch Annals; 
but when they are produced. and compared with the Iriſh Annals of Tiger- 
nacus, the Annals of Ulſter, Ynisfallin, Dungall and others which the lriſh 
Antiquaries quote ſo of en, beſides their Hiſtorical Poems, we ſhall then be 


able 
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able to judge better between them in point of Antiquitiy and Credibility, 

At preſent it doth not ſeem ſo probable, that they have any ſu:h that are 
conſiderable, ſince they have not been alledged by ſo learned an Advocate 

for their Antiquities, who would not omit ſo material an evidence for his 

Cauſe. And there js a paſſage in the Concluſion of the Continuation of For- 

don which makes it more than probable, they had no ancient authentick An- 

Scotich 1, nals in the Monaſteries. For there it is ſaid, * That in other un- 
16. c. 39. fries, and as he heard in England, in all their Monaſteries of Royal 
Foundation, there was a certain Perſon _— to write the paſſages of 

* the preſent times, and after the King's death, at the next great Council 

* all theſe Writers were to meet and to bring in their Papers, which were 

to be compared and examined by skilful Men appointed for that purpoſe, 

* and ont of all one authentick Chronicle was to be made, which was to 

* be laid up in the Archives of the Monaſteries as ſuch, from whence the 

* Truth might be known : Thelike he wiſhes were done in Scotland. From 

whence it follows, that there were no authentick Annals in their Mona- 

Buchan, ſeries before that time to his knowledge. Buchanan, I know, doth ſeveral 
3 o 2. fines quote the Book of Paſley, but it had been far be ter to have printed the 
Dempſt, Book it ſelf, ſince Dempſter ſaith, it was in the hands of the Earl of Dum- 
Wit.  ferlin, that others might have been better able to judge concerning it. But 
"1017, Fordon Fells us, that Monaſtery was founded A. D. 1168. (or a Tear af 


n. 1011. 


Scot.ch, ter, ſaith the Chronicle of Melros) vom, the very foundation of the 


dolls Monaſtery is here ſo late, that no great matter can be expected as to remote 
1. 5.c 36. Antiquities. That at Scone, as Fordon ſaith, was founded not much 
_ "3: ſooner, A. D. 1107. As to Abercorn, though mentioned by Bede, yet Bu- 

e chanan ſaith no one could find out ſo much as the Footſteps of it; and 
ſo we are not like to expect much light from thence. It is very ſtrange that 
Buchanan only ſhould ſee the famous Book of Pluſiardin : For Books 

do not eaſily grow famous by one Man's ſeeing them. But no great matter of 

Antiquity is to be expected from thence, ſince that Monaſtery at the ſooneſt 

Arbarat. was founded by Alexander II. in the thirteenth Century; but Dempſter 

ad Hiſt. rather thinks, it was 200 Years after. I never heard that Aidan, Finan 

* and Colman left any Annals at Lindesfern; nor Columba or his Succeſ- 

: ſors at Icolmkill. If any ſuch be ever found, it will be a great favour to in- 
quiſitive Men to oblige the World by publiſt ing them, that if we are guilt 

of miſtakes, we may reitifre them upon ſuch great Authorities when they — 4 

ſafe to let them ſee the light. | | 

As td the Chronicle of Melros, lately publiſhed at Oxford, we find no 

— advantage at all to the Advocate's Cauſe by it. But here is an odd kind of 

Nefection either on the MS. or the worthy Publiſher of it, as though it 

were very unfaithful in the things relating to the Scotiſb Nation. Where- 

as I have frequently peruſed the Original MS. in the Cotton Library, 

which is a very fair and ancient one. And thoſe Verſes he ſpeaks of, which 

are omitted, are not there in the ſame hand, but added in the Margin by 

another, and ſeem tranſcribed from ſome other Book ; ſuch Verſes being fre- 

quent in Fordon, and it may be are the greateſt Monuments of Antiquity they 

have, being agreeable to the Iriſh Hiſtorical Poems. But ſeeing the firſt 

produced by the Advocate go no farther back than Alpin the Father of 

Kenneth who ſubdned the Pitts, they can afford very little light in theſe 

matters. And it had been but a reaſonablepiece of Juſtice in the Advocate, 

before he had charged ſuch unfaithfulneſs upon the MS. Copy of Mel- 

rs, as it appears in the Oxford Edition, to have looked either on the Be- 


ginning or the End of the Book; and then he might have ſpared his 7 64 
| | ure. 
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to the Succeſſion of the Kings of Scotland And in the end : 
very Verſes themſelves are printed, and more at large than be quotes 
theme. 

From the Annals of their Monaſteries I proceed to their Hiſtorians ; | 
and the firſt mentioned by the Advocate, is Veremundiu a Spaniard, Arch- P. 25 
deacon of St. Andrews, 4. D. 1076. who dedicated his Hiſtofy to 
Malcolm Canmoir ; and in his Epiſtle appeals to the Druid and Monks 
and the Monuments of Antiquity kept by them in the Iſles of Max 
and Icolmkill. This.is an Evidence to the purpoſe, and ſpeaks home to 
the point. But the Biſhop of St. Aſaph hath unhappily queſtioned, whether 
there ever were ſuch a Writer; and I do not thinkthe Advocate hath cleared 
the point, There may be two things in diſpute, with reſpect to this Vere- 
mundus ; firſt, whether there ever were ſuch a Hiſtory appearing under the 


p. 16, 


name of Veremundus: And then ſuppoſing there were, whether it were ge- 


meine, or made under his Name by Hector Boethius, or rather by his Phy- 


fician of Aberdeen, who was Fa helpful to him, ſaith Dempſter, in texenda 
k 


Hiſtoria, i. e. in weaving the Materials fir his Hiftory I will not diſ- 


P. 26. 
and learned Man, as the Advocate tell us, who wrote A. D. 1572. goes 
no farther, nor any other produced by him. But as to the ſecond point ? am 
very much.unſatisfied 2 theſe Reaſons. | 
: n 


(I.) It is very well known, that it was no unuſual thing in th Age to 


publiſh Books under the Names of ancient Authors, which coſt the Criticks 


4 great deal of Pains to diſcover the Impoſture, as is apparent in the Bero- 
ſus, Manetho, Metaſthenes (or Megaſthenes) Philo, Cato, Xenophon, 


Archilochus, Sempronius, pabliſbed by Annius, who lived in the fifteenth 


Century, and was buried during the Popedom of Alexander VI. And not 
only Authors, but other "Monuments of Antiquity were then connterfeited, 
a: appears by many in Gruter's Collection of Inſcriptions, by thoſe of An- 
nius in Italy; and by the Tuſcan Inſcriptions publiſhed by Inghiramius an- 
der the Name of Proſper Feſulanus ; which were the Invention of Thomas 
Ftedrus, who lived at the ſame time with Hector Boethius. For, in that 
Age Men began to be inquiſitive into Matters of Antiquity ; and therefore 
ſome who had more Learning and better Inventions than others ſet themſelves 
to Work, to gratifie the Curioſity of ſuch who longed to ſee ſomething of the 
Antiquities of their own Conn rey. And ſuch things were ſo greedily 
ſwallowed by leſs judicious Perſons, that it proved no eaſie matter to 
convince ſuch of the Impoſture. For even Annius aud Proſper Fe- 


2 a well a; Veremundus have had their Advocates to plead for 
them. 


4 (2) We find as to the Scotiſh Antiquities any ſuch Anthors pretended Dempſter: 
fo, w 


never wrote concerning them. As for inſtance, three Books of the Ee 


Hiſtory of Scorlend by St. Ada Biſhop of Cathner. Auminus of the u.. 


Right of the Culdees. King Achaius bn Hiſtory of his Predeceſſors, n. 45- 
Aldarus 5h Hiſtory of Scotland and Ireland. St. Convallanus his Hiſfto- 4. gz 


u. 92. 


7 of the Kings of Scotland. The Chronicle of Dumfermlin. Elvanus u. 259. 
valonius h Hiſtory of Scotland. St. Faſtidius his Chronicle of Scotland. \ on 
Fergus the Great, his Epiſtles to the Scots. Fulgentius his Epiſtle to Do- n. 530. 


nald Aing of Scotland in the time of Severus. St. Glacianus his Hiſtory of * 53% 


Scotland. St. Glodianus 57. Chronicie of the Picts, cited by Veremun- . 56x; 


dus, ſaith Dempſter. Galdus his Epiſtles to the Britains. Hunibertus u. 557- 


bis Scotiſh Chronicle. Kenneth's R of his Laws. St. Machorius z. 385. 
| | of 
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n. N. of the Deſtruction of the Picts. St. Minnanus of the Union of the Scots and 
n. 822 Pits. Marcerius of the coming of the Scots into Albion: He is ſaid to be 
n. 881. their firſt Author, and out of bim Veremundus, ſaith Dempſter, took the 
Foundation of his Hiſtory ; but I do not find that any Man beſides ever 
n. 1065, ſaw him. King Reuther's Scotiſh Hiſtory. Salitax Bardus hit: Genealogy 
n. 2057. of their Kings in King Reuther's time. Here we have no leſs than 20 
Authors relating to their Antiquities, every one mentioned as genuine by 
Dempſter z and yet as far as we can find, not one of the whole number was 
ol s it then any wonder, that Veremundus ſhould. be reckon'd among the 
reſt ? SORE” 
(3.) No ſuch Author was known to Fordon, as far as appears by his Hi- 
flory ; and he is very punFual in quoting the Authors he makes uſe of, and 
ſometimes tranſcribes large paſſages out of them; as out of Baldredus, as 
he calls him, and Turgot s Life of Malcolm, &c. Jocelin de Furnes, 
Vincentius, Adamnanus, and any old Legends or Chronicles be could 
meet with, as Chronica de Abernethy, & variæ Chronicæ «por many o- 
caſion r. I do not therefore deny that Fordon doth appeal to Chronicles 
before bim; but I think the Argument ſo much ſtronger againſt Veremun- 
dus; when one who gathered all he could meet with never once takes notice 
of him, as far as I can find. | | 
Fiſt. Scat, (4-) William Elphinſton, (Chancellor of Scotland, Biſhop of Aber- 
l. 11. deen, and Founder of the Univerſity there, « Man highly commended by 
. 254 Hectot Boethius) did, as Hector bineſelf tells us in his Epiſtle to James V. 
ſearch all Scotland for Monuments of Antiquity, and gave the firſt inti- 
1. 7. fx 18. mation of Verenundus in the Iſland Jong, and followed him exactly in 
% writing his Hiſtory. Now as it happily falls out, this very Hiſtory of El- 
hinſtoun zs i» being among as, = I have at this time by me Eight 
. 1. e. 8. ks of it, which go as far «s the thirteenth Century. Fe tells the Story 
of Gathelos «nd Scota, as others had done before him ; or rather, juſt as 
Fordon had ſet it down. For there is very little variation from him in all 
the firſt Book, only the eighth 2 in Fordon is very wwch contract᷑ 
ed; the fifteenth about Gathelos his building the City Brigantia in Spain 
is tranſpoſed, another Chapter being ſet before it. In the (eventeenth he 
follows Fordon exactly about the Poſterity of Gathelos coming into Ireland; 
and whereas Fordon only quotes Groſſum Caput for ſaying, that Scotia had 
its Name from Scota, the moſt noble Perſon in that Colony; be ſaith, 
it was in ſome Chronica; but what Chronica was ever written by Groſt- 
Scotichron head, deſerves to be enquired. For it is certain Fordon quotes him in o- 
her Places about Scota aud the Scots. Which makes me wonder that Demp- 
ſter doth not put him in among his Scotiſh Writers ; but as far as I can per- 
ceive, he never read Fordon ; mor ſaw Elphinſton. In Chap. 20. where 
Fordon quotes an old Chronicle which affirms, that Gathelos gave the 
ſame Laws to his People which Phoronews did to the Greeks 3 and that 
the Scots to this day glory that they have thoſe Laws 3 this l Clenſe 
Elphinſtoun 4 out; and he paſſes over Chap. 21. where the miſerable 
condition of the Poſterity of Garhelos in Spain for 240 Years is ſet down. 
In ſome following . ef he confutes Geoffrey of Monmouth iu the very 
Words of Fordon, and uſes bis very Expreſſions about the firſt Peopling of 
Scotland from Ireland, the coming of the P:&s, and the hard uſage of 
the Scots by them, and Fergus his going over out of Ireland; in all which 
not one Authority is cited which is not in Fordon, and not the leaſt inti- 
mation of any ſuch Author as Veremundus. | 
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In the ſecond Book he foll-ws Fordon, mot only in other things before, 
but when be deſcribes the Iſlands of Scotland, and particularly Jona ; only | 
be leaves out Fordon's Hebrew Etymology, making Jens and Columba fen. 
the ſame ; and he ſaith not one Word of any Library or Records kept there 
or any old Hiſtories and Annals to be there foxnd, as Hector Boethius af 
firm; all that he ſaith is, that there was a Sanctuary for Tranſgreſſors. 
About Fergus and Rether he varies not a tittle from Fordon, and never 
mentions any other Kings of that Race, which he would never have omitted 
i be bad known ſuch an Author as Veremundus. And he doth not ſap- 
poſe, that Rether ſucceeded Fergus im the Kingdom of Scotland, but that 
he came afreſh from Ireland; and ſo makes this the ſecond coming of the 
ots out of Ireland. Which plainly overthrows the conſtant Succeſſion of 
the Monarchy from Fergus in Scotland: And he names no one Kin 
of Scotland from Rether to Eugenius, who was baniſhed with all t 
Scots. 


| In the beginning of the third Book he gives an account after Fordon 
| Fergus the Son _— coming into Scotland, and he reckons 45 Kings be- 
tween the two Ferguſſes, juſt as Fordon doth z and he deſires to be excu- 
ſed, as he did, for not ſetting down diſtinctly the times of their ſeveral 
Reigns, becauſe he could not then find any Writings about them; 
his Words are, ad præſens non in Scriptis reperimus. Now from this 
Expreſſion I thus argue againſt Hector Boethius h Veremundus : He 
ſaith, that Elphinſtoun gave the firſt intimation of him, and that he 
followed him in his Hiſtory z either therefore Veremundus gave no ac- 
count of this firſt Succeſſion, which Hector pretends to heve ſrom him ; and 
ſo his Authority 4 nothing at all in this matter; or Elphinſton »e- 
at 
r 


ver ſaw him ; for th, he never could find any Hiſtory of this firſt 
Succeſſion. And therefore if ever there were ſuch a Book under the Name 

of Veremundus, it was after Elphinſton's days. For having ſearched the 

whole Nation for ancient Writings, and- particularly Jona, as Hector teſti- 

fies, and finding no Hiſtory of the Snereſſron from Fergus, as himſelf de- N 
clares, it is a plain Evidence, that Hector Boethius hath giver wu e acs 

count of Elphinſton in relation to Veremandus, and in all probability of 
Veremundus too. But this is not all, for Elphinſton doth not only ſay, 

that he could not find any Books relating to the Succeſſion of the Kin 

from Fergaz, but he refers his Readers tothe old Iriſh Annals; 5 Worls 

are, ad antiquos Hiberniz Libros referimus. So that according to El- 
phinſton's went, the moſt certain account of their Antiquities 7s to * 
be taken from thelriſh Authors. And ſo we may obſerve both in bim and 
Fordon, the Iriſh Legends of & Brendan and others, ſerved them for very 


E @iÞ@cd it. tended RE RRgE: 


good Authorities. a | 5 
* And ſo much for the Advocate's ancient Hiſtorian Veremundus the 
at Spaniard. For I ſeppoſe the mention of him by Bale, Geſner, Hollinſhed, 
ſe &c. after be was ſo much celebrated by He Yor Boethius, deſerves no far- f 12. n 
le ther conſideration. But Voſſius did not think him worth mentioning "ol; , 
oy and although be blame Luddus (s the Advocate calls him) or Humphry i. Þ ©. 13. 
ry Lhuyd, for being too ſevere upon Hector Boethius, yet it is evident that he 
of looked om him as a fabulous Writer, and ſo durſt not ſet bim down on his y- 31. 
F Authority. The Advocate wonid excuſe this Cenſure of Voſſius, as thong 
5 it related only to his credulity in point of Miracles, whereas there is 
ry wot the leaft intimation that way; and Voſſius ſzith that Leland on the 
account of his fabulouſneſs wrote ſharp Verfes upon him. What! for 
his having believed too many Miracles? No certainly, but for * fa- 
X | ous 
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bulous Antiquities. But he hopes to bring Hector Boethius bet rer off from 


the Cenſure of Biſhop Gavin Dowglas, wh:ch the B.ſpop of St. Aſaph takes 

P-3* not ice of from Polydore Virgil, becauſe Biſhop Dowglas died A. O. 1520. / 
and Boet haus his Hiſtory was not publiſhed till 1526. and he had not 7 

his Records from Icolimbill till 1525. To which I anſwer, that this looks like 4 

one of the Miracles the Advocate confeſſes that Hector did too eaſoly report. ( 

For if he had the Records on which this Hiſtory was built but in 1525. how t 
Came his Hiſtory to be publiſhed the following Year * For he makes uſe of 7 
Hef. Bo. Veremundus his Authority in the very beginning of bis Hiſtory, for the Sco- 8 
. tiſþ Antiquities both in Spain, Ireland and Albany. In his ſecond Book ] 
f. 122 he ſaith, whatever he had written of the ancient Kings of Scotland, he C 
r had taken out of Veremundus, Campbell ind Cornelius Hibernicu; all : 


I. 7. which he pretended to have had from Icolmkill. In his third Book about 

. 118. 2. Czſar's Expedition, he ſtill pretends to follow Veremundus. And in hir 

ſeventh Book he declares he had kept cloſe to him in the whole ſeries of 

his Hiſtory. Now how was this poſſible if he had never ſeen Veremundus 

till A. D. 1525. and his Hiſtory was publiſhed by Badius Aſcenſius at Pa- 

ris, A. D 1526. It would take up that Tear in ſending it thi ther, and re- 

viſing and correcting and publiſhing ſo large a Volume as his Hiſtory makes. 

So that there muſt be ſome great miſtake, as to the Tear of his rece ving thoſe 

Records, if ever he did, But if this were not the Hiſtory Biſhop Dowglas 

cenſured, what other was there at that time which could deſerve it? It 

could not be Joh. Major, for his Book was printed by Badius Aſcenſius after 

Lefte. l. 9. Dowglas his death : (if he died, as he ſaith, AD. 1520.) and he pre- 

MR. tends to no new Diſcoveries, as Boethius doth. But 12 the Ad vo- 

Hiſt. Eccl. Cate imagine his Hiſtory was not known by the learned Men at home, ſuch 
1.4. n. 405. as Biſhop Dowglas w, before it was printed? | 2} 

But to return to Voſlius, who is not ſparing in mentioning any of our 

MSS. Hiſtorians which he found well atteſted :\| and particularly Aelredus, 

Abbat of Rhieval, who wrote the Life of David King of Scots. But the 

p. 22. Advocate tells us ſome news concerning him, Viz. That he was Abbat of 

Mailros, which was called Ryval before King David's time. But For- 

Scotich: don expreſly diſtinguiſheth the two Monafteries of Rieval and Melros; the 

. e. 45. one, he ſaith, was founded by King David, A. D. 1132. and the latter 

four Years after. And in the Chronicle of Melros it appears that Richard 

was the firſt Abbat there; to whom Waltheof ſucceeded, Uncle to Ki 

Malcolm, A. D. 1148. ( who ſucceeded King David A. D. 1153. 

After Waltheof William was 4bbat of Mailros, A. D. 1159. after hi a 

Jocelin, A. D. 1170. In the mean time Aelredus dies Abbat of Rieval, 

A. D. 1167, and Silvanus was choſen in his place. From whence it it 

plain that the Abbies of Melros and Rieval were always diſtin from their 

firſt foundation, and that Aelredus was never Abbat of Melros. This Ael- 

redus ray be called a Scotiſh Hiſtorian, fo his Lamentation of King Da- 

vid, extant both in Fordon and Elphinſton; but I can find nothing of bis 

writing relating to the Scotiſh Antiquities. I know he wrote a Chronicon, 

whi.h Boſton of Bury (who calls hin Adelredus ) ſaith, was deduced 

from Adam to Henry I. but if there had been any thing in it to their pur- 

poſe, thoſe Authors who cite à great deal out of it, relating to our Saxon 

Kings, would never have omitted what had been much more material to 

their Hiſtory. _ | WY WAS. 

of de Turgot 3s likewiſe mentioned by Voſſius, though a MS. Hiſtorian 5 be- 

2 canſe he "x very good evidence for his writing ſome part of the Scotiſh Hi- 

E flory. Helived ſaith the Advocate A. D. 1098. I grant that be is or 

a quentty 
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nently cited by Fordon and Elphinſton, for the Acts of Malcolm and 

33 which he wrote; but I can find no mere out of him than out of 
Aelred as to their remote Antiquities ; although they ſeem to have left out 
very lit:le of what Turgott wrote. But I wonder how the Advocate came 
to diſcover Turgott to have been Archbiſhop of St. Andrews ; when Demp- p 3;. 

ſter could have informed him that there was no Archbiſhop of St. Andrews CI 

till 300 Years after. And he might have found in Fordon, that there was — 1.18. 
no Archbiſhop of St. Andrews till after James Kennedy, who was Biſhop of. 1183. 
Sr, Andrews, A. D. 1440. and was Nephew to James I, but afier his death pool 
Patrick Grahatn firſt obtained the Metropolitan Right to the See of St. An- 
drews, but it was not quietly enjoyed till his Succeſſor Will. Sheues came in- * 1 
to poſſeſſion of his place. | 306, 

But here is in Fordon an account of the Succeſſion of the Biſhops of St. Dempſt. 
Andrews from the time of the expulſion of the Picts; which - is wholly left IH. 63 
out in Elphinſton ; and there Turgott is ſaid to be conſec rated Biſhop, Scorichron 
A. D. 1109. and to continue there ſeven Years. St. Andrews was before l. 6 e. 24. 
called Kilremont, as appears by Fordon, who calls them the Biſhops of 
St. Andrews de Kilremont ; Kil, as appears by the Scotiſh Hiſtorians, was 
a place of Devotion; Kilruil was the Church of Regulus ( as Hector ſaith 
St. Andrews was called in the time of the Pits) and Kilremont, as being 
the Royal Seat and the principal Church, for Remont is Mons Regis; 
and from hence the Clergy of this Church were called Killdees ( from which 
title the fiction of the an:ient Culdees came, as the Biſhop of St. Aſaph hath 
truly obſerved.) Theſe Killdees had the ancient Right of chuſing the Bi- Scotich. 
ſhop, and were firſt exiluded, as Fordon ſaith by William Wiſhart, A. D.. s. c. 42 
1273. and next by William Fraſer, after him by William Lamberton $ e. 43- 
upon which William Cumyng, Kgldeorum Præpoſitus, i. e. Dean of the 
Church, appealed to Rome, but was overruled there. But the learned Pri- ver. Pri- 
mate of Armagh following Dempſter tos much, calls him Auminus 5 and u 
zet Dempſter quotes the Scotichronicon for it, where it is plainly William“ 
Cumyng. But that the Killdees were nothing but the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Andrews, not only appears by their Right of Election of the Biſhop 

ut by the exerciſe of the JuriſdiFion in the vacancy of the See, which 

Fordon ſaith was in them. 

I ſhould wh much have inſijied on this miſtake of the Advocate in ma- 
king Turgott Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, if he had not ſo ſeverely reflected 
on the Biſhop of St. Aſaph for making Fordon a Monk, as though he did it p. 34 
merely for his own conveniency, to ſhew him intereſted for the inde- 
pendency of Monks and Culdees from the Biſhops. Igrant it was a mi- 

Stake, but not deſigned, and a very pardonable one, ſince Dempſter ſaith, nem. 
ſome thought him a Monk, and he could not find of what condition he . E- 
was; and yet he ſaith he read him; and Voſhus makes Joh, de Fordon * ty 
a Monk iy King John's time, Author of the Scotichronicon. Voſ. de 

This Book of Fordon the Advocate ſaith was ſo eſteemed that there were f 
Copies of it in moſt of their Monaſteries; and he ſaith did agree with A ; 
their ancient Annals ; which I think will appear by the precedent Diſcourſe, 
not to be much to the advantage of his Cauſe. 7 


And ſo much for the Authority of their Annals and Hiſtorians, from 


the Original Druids and Bards, to Fordon and Elphinſton. 


Having thus gone through the moſt material points, which I have not di- 


ſtinctly anſwered in the following Book, there remain only ſome few things, 
which ſtand in need of being farther cleared. As, 


(1) The 


— 
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(1. ) The Teſtimony of Eumenius in bis Panegyrick to Conſtantius, from 

whence the Advocate proves that in the time of Ceſar there was another 

p. 58. Nation beſides the PiFs who then inhabited Britain, and were a Colony 

of the Triſh, and theſe muſt certainly have been Scots, The queſtion it 

not, whether there were not, according to Eumenius, Pids and Iriſh which 

Caim. 7, the Britains fought with in Cæſar time ( juft as Sidonius Apollinaris 

v. 99» ſaith, that Ceſar conquer'd the Pic and Saxons in Britain, which is ſuch 

another Prolepſis as Sirmondus obſerves, who makes the coming of the 

Scots into Britain after the Saxons ; and he was a judicions Critick and 

Antiquary ) but the true queſtion is, whether Eumenius = that thoſe 

Buch. Rer. Triſh then dwelt in Britain? Tec, ſaith Buchanan, ſoli Britanni, are 70 

Sevte 1.2: be underſtood in the Genitive Caſe, and ſo theſe Words relate to the Pi#s 

and Iriſh of the Britiſh Soil. No, ſaith the Biſhop of St. Aſaph, they are 

to be underſiood in the Nominative Caſe ; and ſo they ſet forth the advan- 

tage in Conſtantius his Victory @ver a Roman Legion above that of Julius 

Czſar, who fought only with the Britains, a rude People, and accuſto- 

med to no other Enemies but Pits and Iriſh, a half naked People. The 

Words are thus printed in the late Paris Edition. after the comparing of ſe- 

veral MSS. by Claudius Puteanus, and therefore more correct than the 

Plantin Edition. Ad hoc Natio etiam tunc rudis, & ſoli Britanni Pictis 

modo & Hibernis aſſueta hoſtibus, adhuc ſeminudis, facile Romanis ar- 

mis ſigniſqʒ ceſſerunt. | 

The deſign of the Orator, was to leſſen the Reputation of Cæſar's Vi- 

ctory in compariſon of that of Conſtantius; and to that purpoſe it was 

very material to ſhew, that he fought with the Britains alone, who were them- 

ſelves a rude People, and bad no other Enemies but ſuch as were asrude 

as themſelves, the Pi&s and Iriſh. Nam to what great pur poſe was it for 

him to ſay that the Britains fought with the Iriſh of the Britiſh Soil? Were 

they ſo much better diſciplined and ſo much more famons among the Romans 

for deeds of Arms than the original Iriſh, that fagh an Emphaſis muſt be 

p. 72. laid upon that? But the Advocate ſaith, the compariſon lies in this, 

that then they had been uſed only to the Pic and Iriſh, but Conſtanti- 

#4 overcame them when they had been long trained up in War. But if 

he had been pleaſed to have read the next Paragraph he would have found 

the Orator taking no no/ice of the Britains greater experience in War, but 

of a Roman Legion corrupted, foreign Soldiers and Gallican Merchants 

drawn out of the Provinces to ſtrengthen Cærauſius and Allectus in their 

Rebellion; ſo that the Compariſon lies between the Britains alone in Cæ- 

ſar's time, and the ſtrength of a-well diſciplined Roman Army in the time 

of Conſlantius. And it is to be obſerved, that according to Eamenius his 

own manner of ſpeaking, if he were to be underſtood in Buchanan's ſenſe, it 

ſhould have been Soli Britannici for the Britiſh Soil. For ſo he hath Victo- 

ria Britannica at the end of the ſame Oration; and in another Britannica 

Trophæa. So that neither Senſe nor Grammar do favour Buchanan's Con- 

p. 70. ſirution. But he ſaith, Joſeph Scaliger approves Buchanan's Conſtructi- 

on in his Notes on Tibullus. I have ſearched the place and can find no 

ſuch thing; but Iam afraid he miſtook his own Notes ; for there Scaliger 

ſpeaks about the Scoto-Brigantes, and which is more, he ſaith, the Scots 

were yet in Ireland. And becanſe be is ſo accuſtomed to Maxims of Law, 

T ſhall put him in mind of one; that a Witneſs which a Man brings for 
himſelf, be is bound to receive againſt himſelf. | 
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(2.) As to Claudian's Expreſſion, — 9 M 


Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis lerne. 


he ſaith this is not to be underſtood of Ireland. but of a Countrey of p. 8, 
Scotland of that Name, near to which the Romans had a Camp, there. 
mainders whereof are (till diſcernible; and in which there are Stones 
found with Roman Inſcriptions deſigning the Stations of the Legi- 
ons; and Strathern in Scotland is more ſubje& to long Froſts than 
Ireland is. | | 

D. 1 confeſs is ingennonſly obſerved, But I do not underſland what 
the Roman Inſcriptions prove à to the Scots being in thoſe Parts of Bri- 
tain if the queſtion were about the Romans they would be of ſome uſe. I 
do not deny that Strathern had its Name from the River Ern, and the 
Countrey might in Latin be called lerne fam thence. But how doth it ap- 
peer that Claudian or the Romans knew it by that Name ? We are certain 
that lerne commonly paſſed for Ireland among them; and that it was then 
acconnted the Country of the Scots z as appears by the expreſs Teſti | 
of Orofjus, who lived in that Age. And Dempſter, who fixes the Scots Irv. Hilt 
in Britain long before, yet is ſo convinced by theſe Words of Claudian that Bent. 
they were in Ireland, that he ſuppoſes them driven thither by Theodoſius, 4rpar. l. i. 
and there deſtroyed by him. And Claudian explains himſelf elſewhere, © 3: 
when he ſaith, - 


— Totam cum Scotus lernen — 
Stilich. l. 


Movit, & infeſto ſ pumavit remige Tethys. . U. 3983 


Where it ſeems ridiculous to ſay, that the Scots put all Strathern into 
Commotion ; and this lerne had the Sea lying between it and Bri- 
tain, i» whoſe Name Qlaudian ſpeaks z and Buchanan wnderſtands this ,, l 2. 
if Ireland. h p. 16. 
N 3.) He urges the great improbability that the Scots ſhould manage, 10 
ſo long a War, for 600 Years, and not ſettle in Britain. But this is 103. * 
that which is called begging the Queſtion ; for the diſpute is how long the 
Scots in Britain did make War upon the Britains? Claudian ſaith in his 
time, the Scots came from lerne, and made the Sea foam with their 
Oars; Gildas ſaith the Iriſh uſually returned home, intending to come i. EYIſt 
back, and the Pic, then reſted for a time in the farthermoſt parts of 
the lfle. Why ſhould not Gildas have ſaid that the Iriſh and Pits went 
back to the remote parts of the Iſland, if they both inhabited there at that 
time ? | | 
if Gildas his Authority be allowed in this caſe, I think it is clear enough 
to decide the Controverſie. For, (1.) Upon Maximus his withdrawing ;;11 uu 
the Roman Legions and BritihInfantry which never returned, he ſaith, p. 13. 
the Britains were then firſt infeſted with two cruel tranſmarine Nations, Ed. oſſet. 
the Scots from the Southweſt, and the Pil from the North. If there 
had been a War of 600 Years from before Julias Cæſars time, as the Ad- 
vacate ſaith, how comes Gildas to be ſo extremely miſtaken as to ſay, the Pf 
e 
ry 


War began after Maximus his withdrawing the Roman Militia? (2.) 
Fill ſpeaks of their coming by Sea, and carrying away their anniverſa 
Prey beyond the Seas; and trans Maria fugaverunt, ſaith he, of the Ro- 
man Forces driving them back. How comes Gildas ſtill to mention the Seas, 
if they then inhabited the ſame Iſland ? | 

f But 
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p. 192, But the Advocate ſaith, that by Seas the Friths are underſtood; and 
1-5 thatin their old Laws the Frith of Forth is called Mare Scotiæ, the Sea 
of Scotland; and the Frith of Dumbritton is called one part of the Mare 
Scoticum by the Engliſh Authors ; and this paſſage to and fro he makes 
to be eaſie, but the other home to Ireland almoſt impoſſible with theit 
Boats in the Iriſh Seas; from whence he faith, that the Biſhop of 
— Aſaph's Hypotheſis is abſurd and incredible, but his very con- 

iſtent. 82 
To clear this we may obſerve, (I.) That to mate theſe Frith to be called 
p. 103. Seas not improperly, he ſai:h, they are 4o Miles broad in ſome places; 
aud ſo makes the Paſſage more difficult over them than from Ireland to Scot- 
3 lund ; for, & Camden obſerves, there is hardly 13 Miles diſtance between 
p 706. ſome part of Scotland and Ireland. But this is to demonſtrate the com ſiſten- 
0 he · part. cy of his own Hypotheſis, ard the abſurdity of the Biſhop's. (2.) The kriſh 
4 FE og Writers ſay, their Curroghs F light Boats cover'd with Leather were 
Adam. very convenient for tranſporting an Army, though not ſo proper for a 
1%  Sea-fight. Adamnanus in the Life of St. Columba deſcribes one of them in 
apud Cari/, which St. Cormac went to Sea, with all the Parts of a Ship, and with Sails 
T. and Oars, and a Capacity for Paſſengers ; and he ſaith, he was out at Sea 
. 14 Days Northwatd in it. Now what abſurdity or in:redibility'is there in 
it, that ſuch Veſſels ſhould convey the Iriſh forwards and backwards over ſo 
narrom a Paſſage as that between Ireland and thoſe parts of Scotland which 
lay neareſt to it & Why might not the Iriſh paſs thoſe Seas as well in theſe 
as the Britains did in Cxſar's time the Sea between Gaul and Britain; for 
he ſaith, they gave Aſſiſtance to the Gauls, and they had then no other 
C:ſar. de find of Ships? And Cæſar himſelf was ſ» = from deſpiſing them, that 
2 he thought them a very uſeful Invention and made uſe of them himſelf in 
Spain to tranſport his Soldiers, The Keel and Maſts, he ſaith, were made 
De Bel. of the lighteſt Wood, and the Bodies of them of Wicker, cover'd over 
Civ. l. r. with Leather; which he had learnt from the Britains. Lucan calls them 
little Ships, and not a miſerable little kind of ſhapeleſs Boats, as the Ad- 


p. 101. vocate doth. 


Lucan. l.4. Primum cana Salix madefacto vimine, parvam 
Texitur in Puppim, cxfoq; induta juvenco, &c. 


and in theſe he ſaith, the Britains were wont to paſs the Ocean. 


fuſoq; Britannus 
Navigat Oceano. 


In the old MSS. Gloſſaries in the Margin of Joſlelin's Gildas, Curuca i: 
Solin.c 35. rendred by Navis, and not a little ſhapeleſs Boat. Ard Solinus expreſs- 
ly ſaith (even in the place quoted by him) that it was common to paſs 
between Ireland _ Britain with theſe Curroghs. And ſuch kind of 
Veſſels covered with Leather were not only uſed by the Britains and Iriſh, 
but by the Ethiopians, Egyptians, Sabeans, Romans and Spaniards ; 
as might be ſhewed from the Teſtimonies of Agatharchides, Strabo, Virgil, 
Pliny and others. How comes it then to be almoſt impoſſable for the Iriſh to 
paſs the Seas in ſuch Veſſels And wherein lies the Abſurdity and Incredi- 
bility of the Biſhop's Hypotheſis, when he makes them to croſs but 13 Miles 
from Ireland to Britain in theſe Curroghs, and the Advocate allows the Friths 
over which they were to paſs tobe 40 Miles broad in ſome places ? = 
ow 
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bon cold thiy be ſecure they ſbould not be driven to the broadeſt places > 


F theſe Veſſels then could convey them ſafely over the Friths, why not as well 
from Ireland to the neareſt Parts of Scotland ? | : 


Bu I have another Argument from Gildas that the Seat canhot be under- 
ſtood of the two Friths, viz. That Gildas ſaith, when the Roman Legion ci 
firſt defeated the Pic, and the Scots, they commanded a Wall to be p. 13. 2 
built between the two Seas to hinder their Incurfion : which is confirmed X 
by Bede, who ſaith, this Wall began at Pxneltun, not far from Abercor- __ l. 1. 
u, and ended at Alcluith, and was deſigned to keep out their Enemies. i 

ow I deſire to know to what purpoſe this Wall was built between the two 
Friths,, to keep out the Scots and Pitts, if their Cuſtom was, as the Ad- 
vocate ſuppoſes, to croſs over the two Friths and to land on this ſide the 
Wall? Did the Romans and Britains ſo little underſtand the way of their 
Enemies coming, to put themſelvet to ſo much pains and trouble for no purpoſe 
at all? And Buchanan thinks the laſt wi Wall made by the, Romans guch. p. 
for the Security of the Britains, mentioned by Gildas and Bede, was made Ar 
in the ſame place where he thinks Severus his Wall ſtood before. And it — 3 
had been madneſs to ere&# a Stone Wall there to keep ont the Scots and Picts, c. 12. 
if they came out of Scotland over the two Friths, and landed where the 
Wall could do the Britains wo Service. But Gildas and Bede ſay, they at- 
tempted the Wall, and forced themſelves 2 Paſſage over it; irrumpunt 
terminos ſaith Bede ; and with their Iron hooks drew the Britains from 
the Wall, ſaith Gildas. What need all this if they came over the Friths, 
and ſo leſt the Wall between the two Friths behind them? But from hence 
it is very plain, that Gildas knew nothing of their paſſing the Friths, and 
therefore muſt be underſtood of their pag” the Seas 821 Ireland to Scot- 
land, and there joining with the Picts, and ſo marching towards the Wall 
between the two Friths in order to their paſſing into the Roman Province. 
And it is obſervable, that Gildas ſaith after the making the ſecond Wall, 
the Scots and Pi 11 Romans withdrawing grew more confi- 
dent, and took poſiefewof the Northern part of the Iſland as far as 
the Wall, pro indigenis, in the Place of the Natives; which ſhews 
2 be looked on them as late comers, and then newly entred into poſſeſſion 
there. 

The laſt thing I ſhall take notice of is, concerning the early Converſion 
of the Scotiſh Nation to the Chriſtian Faith. And here I am particularly 
concerned to anſwer his Arguments, ſince in the following Book I have re- Ch. 2. 
jected the Tradition ofthe Scots Converſion under King Donald, and af P. 32, 53 
ſert Palladius to have been ſent to the original Scots in Ireland. But the 
Advocate thinks it ſo clear that they were converted before A, D. 503. 
that from thence he concludes, that they were ſettled in Scotland before 
that time. And it were a piece of very ill Nature to deny this Concluſion, 
if the Premiſles be well proved. 

(1.) Asto the Converſation ander King Donald; he ſhews, 

r. That it is very probable the Britiſh Chriſtians being perſecuted by ,, 113. 
the Rowan Emperors in the Southern Parts, would go into the Nor- 
thern and propagate their Religion there. But this proves. only the 
8 of the Converſion of the Northern Britains, and not of the 

Ots. 


p. 115. 


2. He ſaith, the Druids were prepared to receive Chriſtianity, and p. 114. 
ſo would be eaſie to be converted themſelves, and ready to convert the 


People. He ſpeaks ſoor after 7 a double Converſion of their Nation from p. 117. 
is theſe Words do not argue the _ 
On- 


Paganiſm and Pelagianiſm. 


—— 
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Converſion to have been ſuch,” ac to have left no Dregs behind it. For 
how came the Druids natural improvements to facilitate their Converſion 
0 more than the Philoſophers at Athens or Rome? Ard he Iriſh Anti- 
. rs ay, the Druids there were the great oppoſers of the Go- 
1 But ſtill theſe Druids might be among the Britains and not the 
ots. | | » 6 
r. 1189. 3. He ſaith, That Donald was their firſt Chriſtian King, 4. D. 203. 
ſeems moſt fully proved. Not by any thing yet ſaid. But what then is 
the full Proof? In ſhort it in this. It was a matter of Fact. Very true; 
Matters of Fact muſt be proved by Witneſſes. True again. But who are 
theſe Witneſſes? Even the Hiſtorians of their Countrey, and the An- 
nals of their Monaſteries. And ſo we are thrown bark upon the debate of 
| their Authority, which I have gone through already. Let it therefore reſt 
upon their Credibility ;, only remembring that no ſuch King as Donald doth 
appear in their moſt ancient Gemealogies. 


p. 115, 4. He affirms, That Baro#tw allows their Converſion by Pope Victor, ne 
and he made Eccleſiaſtick Hiſtory more his Task than the Biſhop of St. kat 
Aſaph, and was more diſintereſted. It 3s poſſzble, the Biſkop of St. Aſaph Ti 
may have conſidered Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory with as much Care as Baronius me 
himſelf ; but I dare ſay, with greater judgment and impartiality. And of his 
all things I cannot but wonder at the Advocate's looking on Baronius as Pi 


more diſintereſted, when the Converſion from a Pope was in 1 Whieh 
ſhews him to be ſuch a ſtranger to Baronius, that one would think he had 
Dempſt. never looked into him. For Dempſter is diſpleaſed with Baronius, as one 


** injurious to their Nation, as to this firſt Converſion, ſaying, that there te 
. c.. were no Chriſtians in Scotland before Palladius but ſuch as fled thither co 
Br. 4. D. Out of this part of Britain becauſe of Perſecution. Ard Baronius doth th 
429. n. 2. wonder that ſuch a Converſion ſhould be omitted not only by Bede but by pr 
rianus Scotus. | 

n The Magdeburgian Centuries, he ſaith, agree with Baronius; and nz 
© * theſe are the Standards of Ecclefiaſtick Hiſte the Profeſſors of both ti 
Religions. Hie had as good have ſaid they were the Hercules Pillars and A 
there is no paſſage beyond them. But no learned Profeſſors of either Re- la 
ligion allow theſe to be Standards. How many Errors in Baronius have le 
been diſcovered by the learned Antiquaries of his own Communion * What N 
Complaints have been made of his partiality to the Court of Rome, not only th 
by the Sorboniſts but by the King's Advocates in France? And as tothe A 
Magdeburgians, we commend them for their noble attempt, and great dili- Sc 
gence and induſtry ; but matters of Ecclefiaſtick Antiquity are extremely th 
improved ſince that time. More ancient Authors having been publiſhed out an 
of MSS. and better Editions by comparing the Authors before printed with £4 
MSS. and many counterfeit Authors diſcovered, and far greater Enquiries th 

have been made into all parts of Eccleſiaſtick Antiquities 5 ſo that after ſo Ca 

many new diſcoveries to make theſe the Standards, were almoſt as abſurd as C0 

to make Ptolemy the Standard for modern Geography. We do not diſpa- N 

_> what he hath done, when we ſay, many things have been found out ſince br 

is time. | 7 

p. 114, (2.) As to the miſſion of Palladius into Scotland, the Advocate inſiſts on P! 
theſe three things, 1. That Bede affirms that he was ſent to the Scots in to 

p. 119. Britain. 2. That there is no probability in the Circumſtances of his be- al 
>. 122. ing ſent into Ireland. 3. That Dr. Hammond yields that the Scots were ſe 

; converted before Celeſtine's time; and therefore it is more probable that t 
Palladius was ſent Biſhop to them. a) 


To 
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7 theſe particulars I ſhall give à diſtindt Anſwer. 


(I.) To Bede's Teftimony, he apr, that in the eighth of Theodoſſus |. 1 c. 13. 


the younger, Palladiu was ſent pe the firſt Biſhop to the Scots 
believing in Chriſt. Wherein Bede only applies Proſper's Words to the 
erghth of Theodoſius, which he had placed under Baſſus and Antiochus 
Conſuls ; but he doth not determine whether theſe Scots were in Ireland or 
in Britain. But the Advocate ſaith, all that which Bede ſaith before and 
after concerning the Scots relates to the Scots in Britain, and therefore 
theſe Wordsare ſo to be underſtood. Whereas Bede in the very beginning 


declares, That Ireland was the proper Countrey of the Scots; and that}, , C. x. 


Dumbritton Frith did anciently ſeparate the Pits and the Britains; 
but the S ots coming afterwards to the Northern part of that Frith, 


there ſettled themſelves. Which Words do evidently prove, that Bede 


did not look on the Scots as ancient Inhabitants there; for then he would 
have ſaid, that the Frith did antiquitus gentem Britonum a Scotis ſecer- 
nere; but he never mentions the Scots but the Picts as the ancient Inhabi- 
tants on the Northern part of the Frith. But, ſaith the Advocate, Bede's 
Title of his Chapter is of the ancient Inhabitants of Britain, and he 
mentions the Scots among them. Very true; but ſhall not Bede explain 
himſelf whore he means by the ancient Inhabitants, viz. the Britains and 
Pitts? For, by the Advocate s reaſoning the Saxons will be proved to have 
been in Britain before Julius Cæſar, as well u the Scots, for they make up 
one of the five Nations ſpoken of in that firſt Chapter. And ſo Bede do'h 
ot only ſettle the Scots and the Pitts in this Countrey, by his firſt Chap- 
ter, but the Engliſh too. And it is an extraordinary ſagacity that can diſ- 
cover thin Chapter in Bede, to be clear to a Demonſtration that he makes 
the Scots to be ancient Inhabitants in Britain; whereas, to my dull ap- 
prehenſion Bede is clear the other Way. | 
But the Advocate proceeds to ſhew, that the Name of Scots doth origi- 
nally belong to the Sq 8 and only by way of Communica- 
tion to thoſe in Lela * This were indeed to the purpoſe ifit were proved. 
And there onght tobe the more care in doing it, ſince it is ſo new and ſingu- 


p. 60. 


p- 146. 


lar an Opinion. For even Buchanan ſzith, that the Iriſh were at firſt cal- 8h. 1. 2. 


led Scots z and from thence they paſſed into Albany; and that by the 
Name Scots their coming from the Iriſh is declared. Joh. Major ſaith 


p. 16. 
p. 18. 2. 
5 Major. 


that Scotia among their Anceſtors was the common Name for Ireland. ft. Scot. 


And if their ancient Annals ay be believed, the Name of Scot came from 
Scota the Wife of Gathelos, whoſe Poſterity went firſt into Ireland, and 
then carried the Name into Scotland. In Fordon and Elphinſton there is 
another Scota mentioned, as a Leader of the fir Colony into Ireland, who 
gave the Name to that Countrey of Scotia; and Joh. Major ſaith, She was 
the Mother of Hiber. But whichſoever of theſe ſtands, unleſs the Ad vo- 
cate will at laſt give up the Cauſe of their ancient Annals, which he hath 
contended ſo warmly for, he muſt renounte this Opinion of his, that the 
Name of Scots doth originally belong to the Albian Scots, and only by 
way of communication to the Iriſh ; ſo that there is no need to produce the 


= 1. 8 9. 


plain Teſtimonies of Oroſius, Bede and Iſidore, which make Ireland t he oro. l. r. 
proper Countrey of the Ste. But it is a wonderful ſubtil:ty from hence g. f J . 
to infer, as the Advocate doth, as if it might have been juſtly doubted, c. 1. 

and were not true in all ſenſes. Doth he mean proper or improper ſen- do. 0%. 


ſes? Their Words are plain that Ireland in a ftri& and proper ſenſe was : 


the Countrey of the Scots, i. e. the Patria Originis, though the other might 


afterwards be Patria incolatus & Domicilii; 4s the Advocate himſelf doth 
1 


40. 
p. 151. 
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p. 152. diſtinguiſh ; but that which follows from hence is, that if the Scots came ori- 
ginally from Ireland, then the Name of Scots doth not originally belong to 
the Scots in Britain, but to thoſe in Ireland, wnleſs he can ſhew that the 
reaſon of the Name doth agree to them only upon their removal into Britain. 
As, to take his own inſtance ; no one will queſtion that the Colony of Virgi- 
nia are called Engliſh, becauſe the Inhabitants of the Countrey from whence 
they came are ſo called. But were not the Iri(h called Scots before they 
went into Scotland? If not, that could not be proprie Scotorum Patria, 


as Orofius and Bede and Ihdore res as gre could not be ſaid to 


be the proper Countrey of the Engliſh unleſs the Inhabitants were called En- 
gliſh ; and the Colony of Virginia received its denomination of being En- 
| gliſh becauſe they came from hence. Unleſs therefore the Advocate be plea- 
2 to ſhew, that the Name of Scots doth ſo belong to the Iriſh upon their re- 
move into britain, ihat it could not agree to them in Ireland, it will be im- 
poſſible for him to make out, that the Name of Scots doth originally bel 
to the Iriſh in Britain, and only by way of communication to thoſe in Ireland. 
I have al:eady ſhewed that Joſ. Scaliger doth aſſign ſuch a Reaſon of the 
Name of Scoti as agrees only to thoſe who came over upon Expeditions ; but 
T believe the Scots will take it far better to receive their Name from the Iriſh 
Scots, than to have had the original Name given them on ſuch an Ac- 
count, 

p.19. (2.) As to the Circumſtances of Palladius his Miſſion, the main difficulty 
objecked, is from St. Patrick's being ſent ſo ſoon after into Ireland; 
which needed not have been if Palladias were ſent before thither and 
not rather into Scotland, whither Bale ſaith he went and died not, 
A. D. 431. but 434. This is the force of what the Advocate ſaith upon this 
matter. But the Biſhop of St. Aſaph had proved from Proſper, that Palla- 
dius was ſent to the Scots in Ireland; becauſe he diſtinguiſhes the two 
Iſlands, the one he calls Roman, 1. e. Britain, 1 other Barbarous where 


the Scots lived, to whom Palladius was ſent ; could be no other than 

p. 116, Ireland. To which the Advocate anſwers, that orthern part of Bri- 
tain was by Tacitus and Bede ſaid to be reduced into an Iſland by the 
Roman Wall from Sea to Sea ; and Bede in other places calls the Scots 
Iſlanders. Tacitus indeed ſaith, that by Agricola's Fortifications between 

the two Friths, the Britains were driven as into another Iſland; but 

this is a very different way of ſpeaking from that of Proſper, who makes a di- 

inction between two proper Iſlands. And Proſper could not be ignorant 

that Feſtus Avienus not long beſore, viz. in the time of Theodoſius, had di- 
ſtinguiſhed the two Iſlands, the one inhabited by the Hiberni, and the other 

he calls Inſula Albionum, which takes in all he we now call Britain. But 
according to the old Geographers, Ireland was accounted one of the Britiſh 

Iſlands ; as appears by the Teſtimonies cf Pliny, Apuleius, Ptolemy, Dio- 

dorus Siculus and Marcianus Heracleota, which have been produced by o- 

Uſſer. Pri-thers, aud need not to be repeated here. But no one ever mentioned Scot- 
= . e. land as a diſtinct Iſland, and therefore it is unreaſonable to underſtand Pro- 
War. An- {Per in that Senſe, Bede mentions the Inſulani in the Chapter referr d 10; 
1. Hib. but nothing can be plainer, than that he ſpeaks of the Britains on this fide 
A 1. the Wall ; who raiſed up the Wall of Turf between the two Friths for 
c. 12. their own ſecurity againſt their Enemies beyond the Wall. I the other 


l. 4. c. 26. place of Bede, the Inſulani are to be underſtood of thoſe of Ireland, as Bede 


clearly expreſſeth himſelf, miſſo in Hiberniam exercitu. But the ingenious 
Advocate hath a fetch beyond this, for he ſaith, that Bede by Ireland meant 
Scotland, which he ſets himſelf to prove from this very paſſage. For, * 
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he, the ſame thing that is firſt ſaid to be done in Hiberwia is afterwards P. 153+ 
ſaid tobe done in Scotia. And might it not be ſoif Ireland were then cal- 
led Scotia, as appears by the former Teſtimonies? But that Bede could not J 
mean any other than Ireland appears from hence, I hat he ſaith, the Nation 
which Egfred invaded had been always kind to the Exgliſh 5 and the I- 
riſh Annals give an account of the very Place and Time of Egtred's landing ogg. 
in Ireland, and the Captives he carried away from thence. But Bede elſe- p. 23-- 
where ſaith, the Scots in hᷣritain had been great Enemies to them, as appea- © © 
red by the Battel at Degſaſtan, where the whole Army of the Scots was al- 
moſt cut off by Edilfredus King of Northumberland, and their King Edan 
fled ; from which time none of the Kings of Scotland durſt appear in the 
Field againſt the Engliſh, Which argues no great kindneſs between them ; 
but Bede 2 that theſe had been Nationi Anglorum gens ſu- 
per 8 ima ; and therefore his Words muſt relate to the Scots in 
Ireland. * | 
* But doth not Bede ſay, that Columltize came from Ireland to Hy, b. 153. 
* and ſo to Britain; and afterwards that Colman returned to Scotland, 
* z. e. to Hy from whence Columba came; therefore Scotland was cal. 
led Ireland; or rather, Ireland was called Scotia; which is ſo clear in 
Bede, that I wonder that any that carefully read him can diſpute it. He 
ſaith indeed, that the Scots had a Kingdom in Britain, but where he ſpeaks 
of the Religion of the Scots he then means the Scots of Ireland ; as will eaſily 
appear by the ſeries of his Diſcourſe. When he ſpeaks of Laurentius bis care, , _ FP 
not only of the Britains but of the Scots too, he explains himſelf to mean thoſe b 
who lived in Ireland, an Ill ind ear to Britain. Columba, he ſaith, l. 3. c. 4 
came from Ireland to convince the Northern Picts, and ob: ained from their 
King the Iſland Hy, where be founded his Monaſtery, which be ſaith, was 
the chief of all the Northern Scots, not of boſe in Scotland but in Ire- 
land. For in the ſame Chapter he diſtinguiſheth the Scots in the Southern 
Parts of Ireland, fta gtboſe in the Northern; the former flowing the 
Roman Cuſtom of Ca and the Northern refuſing it. From theſe Aida- 
nus came, the firſt Scotilh Biſbop who ſettled among the Engliſh, being ſent 
for by King Oſwaid. Furſeus, ſaith he afterwards, came from Ireland, c. 3, 3. 
ing of the moſt noble Race of the Stots ; ard there he mentions the © 19. 
Scots of his own Nation, aud ſaith, he had preached a great while in 
Scotia before he came into England ; but he never takes notice, after his 
coming over, of his being any where, but among the Britains before he went to 
the Eaſt Angles. After Aidan's death Finan came from the ſame Scots, c. 23. 
who perſiſted in the old way of the keeping Eaſter 3 after Finan Colman ſuc- 
ceeded, who was miſſus à Scotia, who maintained the ſame practice; and 
afterwards he returned home, in Scotiam regreſſus eſt; but what he means 
by it Bede preſently informs us, when he ſaith, that Tuda ſucceeded, who 
had been brought up among the Southern Scots, i. e. in the Southern 
Parts of Ireland. Tuda died of the Plague, which Bede ſaith paſſed into 
Ireland, whither many Engliſh went in the time of Finan and Colman, who _ on 
were all kindly received by the Scots. When Colman returned, Bede ſaith, l. c. 4. 
he went firſt to Hy, then to an Iſland on the Weſt of Ireland; but not 4 
Word of the Northern Parts of Britain. Afterwards he ſheweth hom the |. 3. c. ic 
greateſt part of the Scots in Ireland were brought to compliance in the point 
of keeping Eaſter by Meant of Adamnanus, who endeavoured to reduce thoſe 
Hy but could not; but upon Egbert's coming to them from Ireland, the e. z. 
otiſh Monks of the Iſland Hy or ous yielded, when Duumchadus > 


34 


c. 3. 


c. 26. 
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Abbat there, And now let any indifferent Reader judge, whether by Scotia 
Bede underſtands the Northern Parts of Britain or Ireland. | 
p. 156. But after all, doth not Bede ſay, That the Iſland Hy did belong to 
* Britain as a part of it? And what then fillows * Doth not Bede in 
the ſame place, ſay, it was given be the Picts not by the Scots to the Scotiſh 


1 


— 9 


Monks who came from Ireland? So that upon the whole matter, that which . 


Bede underſtands by Scotia ſeems to be Ireland, although he affirms the Scots 

to have ſettled in the Northern Parts of Britain, and to have ſet up a King- 

dom there. | | 

From whence there appears no probability of Palladius f being ſent to the 

Scots in Britain; Bede ſaying nothing of their Converſion, when he ſo 

l. 3 c. 4 punctually ſets down the Converſion of the South Pitts by Ninias 4 Britiſh 
Biſhop and of the Northern Picts by Columba, « Scotifh or Iriſh Presbyter. 

But if Palladius were ſent to the Scots in Ireland, how came St. Pa- 

trick to be ſent ſo ſoon after him ? To this the Biſhop of St. Aſaph an- 

ſwers, that Palladius wight die ſo ſoon after his Miſſion that Pope Celeſtine 

might have time enough to ſend St. Patrick before his own death. And this 

he makes ont by laying the (ſeveral Circumſtances of the Story together, as 

they are reported by Authors, which the Advocate calls a laborious Hy- 

p. 120, Potheſis, and elaborate contrivance to divert all the unanſwerable Au- 
12 thorities, proving that Palladias was ſent to them in Scotland, A. D. 
431. What thoſe unanſwerable Authorities are, which prove Palladius 

ſent to the Scots in Britain I cannot find. And for all that I ſee by this 
Anſwer, the only fault of the Biſhop's Hypotheſis &. that it is too exact, 

* too much clear the appearance of contradiction between the two 

_ Mithons. 

(3.) As to Dr, Hammond's Teſtimony (who ir deſervedly called by the 

p. 122. Advocate, a learned and Epiſcopal Exgliſh Divine) it is very eafily an- 
Vindicati- ſwered, For, 1, He looks on the whole Story of the Scots Converſion as 
on of >< very uncertainly ſet down by Authors. 2. He ſgith, That Bozius ap- 
on about Plies the Converſion under Vicłor to Ireland, then called Scotia; for 
Epiſcop:- which he quotes Bede. 3. That neither Marianus Scotus nor Bede do take 
the leaſt notice of it. 4. That if Proſper's Words be underſtood of the 
Scots in Britain, yet they do not prove the thing defigned by his Adverſa- 

ries, viz. That the Churches there were governed by Presbyters without 
Biſhops ; for Proſper ſuppoſes that they remained barbarous ſtil, and 
therefore the Plantation was very imperſect, and could not be underſtood of 

any formed Churches. But the Advocate very wiſely conceals one paſſage 

which overthrows hx Hypotheſis, viz. That they could not be ſuppo- 

ſed to receive the firſt Rudiments of their Converſion from Rome, vis. 

under Pope Vitor, ſince the Scot joined with the Britains in rejecting 

the Roman Cuſtoms. From whence we ſee, that Dr. Hammond w far 

from being of the Advocate's mind in this matter; and what he propoſes as 

to ſome Rudiments of Chriſtianity in Scotland before Palladius his comi 
thither, was only from an uncertain Tradition, and for reconciling the 
Jeeming differences between Bede and Proſper ; or rather for reconciling 
Proſper to himſelf. | 

p. 133. But I remember the Advocate's Obſervation in the Caſe of their Prede- 
ceſlor's Apology againft Edward I. viz. That they defigned, as moſt 
Pleaders do, to gain their Point at any rate; and hom fur this eloquent 


Advocate hath made good this Obſervation through his Diſcourſe J leave 
the Reader to determine. | 


Having 


Chimæra of my own i 
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Having thus gone through all the material Parts of the Advocate's Book, 

T ſhall conclude with a ſerious Froteſtation that no Pique or Animoſity led 
me to this Undertaking, mo ill Will to the Scotiſh Nation, auch leſs to 
the Royal Line, (which I do believe hath the Advantage in point of Anti- 
uity above any other in Europe, and as far as we know in the World.) 
But I thought it nececeſſary for me to enquire more ſtrictly into this De- 
fence of ſuch, pretended Antiquities ; both becauſe I owed ſo much ſervice to 


ſo worthy and excellent a Friend as the Biſhop of St. Aſaph, and becauſe if 


the Advocate's Arguments would hold good, they would overthrow ſeveral 
things I had aſſerted in the following Boot; and withall, I was willing to 
let the learned Nobility and Gentry of that Nation ſee how much they have 
been impoſed upon by Hector Boethius and his followers ; and that the true 
Honour and Wiſdom of their Nation & not concerned in defending ſuch 
Antiquities, which are univerſally diſeſteemed among all judicious and in- 
quiſitrve Men. And it would far better become Perſons of ſo much Ingenu- 
ity and Sagacity, to follow the Examples of other European Nations, in 
rejecting the Romantick Fables of the Monkiſh Times, and at laſt to ſettle 
their Antiquities on firm and ſolid Foundations. 

As to the following Book, it comes forth as a Specimen of a greater De- 
ſign, (if God gives me Lite and Opportunity) which is to clear the moſt 
important Difficulties of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, And becauſe I look on 4 
General Church Hiſtory, 4 too heavy a Burthen to be nndergone by any 
Man, when he is fit for it by Age and Conſideration, I have therefore 
thought it the better way to undertale ſuch particular Parts of it which 
may be moſt uſeful, and I have now begun with theſe Antiquities of the Bri- 
dich Churches; which may be followed by others as I ſee occaſion. But I 
hope none will have juſt cauſe to complain that I have not uſed diligence or 
faithfulneſs enough in this proſent Work, or that I have ſet up Fancies and 

4 of the true Antiquities ofthe Britiſh Church- 
es. I bade neither negleFed nor tranſcribed thoſe who have written before 
me; and if in ſome things I differ from them, it was not out of the Humour 
of oppoſing any great Names, but becauſe I intended not to deliver other Mens 

oments, but my own. 
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CHAP. I. 


Of the firſt Plantin ng a Chriſtian Church in 
Britain by St. Pau 


0 Chriſtian Church planted in Britain, during the Reign of 
Tiberius. 


Gildas his Words miſ-under ſtood, 


The Tradition concerning Loh of Arimathea and his Brethren 
coming to Glaſſenbury, at large examined, 


No Footſteps of it in the Britiſh timer. | 

The pretended Teſtimonies of Britiſh Writers diſproved. 

St. Patrick's Epiſtle, a Forgery. 

Of the Saxon Charters, eſpecially the large one of King Ina. 
The Antiquity of Seals in England, 

Ingulphus his Teſtimony explained. 


All the Saxon Charters ſuſpicious, till the end of the ſeventh 


Century. 


The occaſion of this Tradition, from an old Britiſh Church there. 


The Circumſtances about Joſeph of Arimathea and Arviragus very 
improbable. 


Sir Henry Spelman vindicated. 


The State of the Roman Province in Britain about that time. 
No ſuch King as Arviragus then. 
Not the ſame with Caractacus. 


4 Chriſtian Church proved to be Planted here i in the Jollen times, 
A The 
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. n | 
The Authentick Teſtimonies of Euſebius, Theodoret, and Clemens 
Romanus to that purpoſe, _ 
St. Paul in Probability, the firſt Founder of a Church bere. 
The Time and Opportunity be had for it, after his Releaſe, 
Of Pomponia and Græcina, Claudia Rufina, Chriſtians at Rome, 
and their influence on bis coming hither. \ 
St. Peter and St. Paul compared, as to their Preaching here, and 


the far. greater Probability of St. Paul's, 


T is an Opinion generally received among our later Writers, as 


(un- (e)] ane f them tells the World, That the Converſiqn of the Bri- 
I tiſh Nation, to the Chriſtian Faith, was performed towards the lat- 
Hiſt. of ter end of the Reign of Tiberius Cæſar, i. e. about thirty ſeven 


Britain, years after Chriſt's Nativity. But whoſoever compares the Cir- 


#5,% cumftances of thoſe times, and conſiders the ſmall number of the years 
between our Saviour's Paſſion, and the death of Tiberias, will find very 
little Probability, of the founding a Chriſtiaw Church fo ſoon, in a 
place ſo remote as Britain. 2 
To pals this appear, I ſhall not inſiſt upon the Teſtimony of Apol- 
(%) Euſeb. Ionius in (b) Euſebius, concerning the ancient Tradition, That our Sa- 
— b * viour commanded his Apoſtles, not to depart from Jeruſalem within twelve 
6. 18. A _ after ror on; e on 8 or the * —— CO 
(c) Chron. wherein it is ſaid, Tbat the les did not ſeparate, tiff after the Coun- 
407 cil at Jeruſalem; nor on 25 of Hippolytne Thebanus in (d) Glycas, 
Amal.p.3. and of Euodias in (e) Nicephorus, who reckon the Martyrdom of St. Ste- 
F:\Niceph. phen, to be ſever Tears after Chriſt's Reſurrection (which ſome learned 
7.2. c.3. ( Chronalogers think more probable, than the common Computati- 
Henker on which allows but one) before which time it is not pretended by 
cle. Chrj- any, that the Diſciples were diſperſed abroad. 
ftian. A.D. But that which is of greater force and certainty, is, ſuppoſing the 
35. diſperſion to have been within the Reign of Tiberiar, yet the Scripture 
gives ſuch an Account of the Extent, and Deſign of the Diſciples 
preaching open it, as utterly overthrows any Probability of their com- 
a&.r1.19,1ng hither, for the Words are, Now they which were ſcattered abroad upon 
the Perſecution, that aroſe about Stephen, travelled as far as Phenice, and 
Cyprus, and Antioch, Preaching the Word unto none, but unto the Jews 
alone. But the neareſt of theſe places, is at a great diſtance from Bri- 
tain, and if they Preached to none but to the Jews, they were not likely 
e) Baron. to convert the Gentile Britains. (g) Baronius grants, A. D. 35. That 
- 2 f * hitherto the Jews had only the Goſpel preached ta them; Although at the 
ſame time he pleads for the Tradition of Lazarws, Mary Magdalen, 
Martha and Marcella, coming then with Maximinus in a Ship without 
Oars to Marſeilles, with a deſign, no doubt, to ſpread the Goſpel among 
£5) Boſqu the Gentiles in Ganl, for (hb) Lazarus is ſuppoſed to have been Biſhop 
= = Marſeilles, and Maximinus of Aix. And he adds out of a Manu- 
lic. l. r. c.z, ſcript in the Vatican Library (which not only, like the Honſpbolder in 
the Goſpel, brings forth things New and Old, but ſometimes things New 
for Old, as happens in the Caſe of this Manuſcript, it being lately writ- 
(VG ten, as (i) Arcbbiſbop Uſter hath obſerved) That Joſeph of Arimathea 
"Roy " did bear them Company, and came over into Britain, to Preach the — N 
hic 
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Which according to his own Suppoſitlon, ruſt be only to the Jews 
in Britain, if there were any Here; But if it be underſtood of the Ges- 
tiles, ( Fac. Sirmondus ſaith in plain Terms, This Tradition contra- (i) Sir- 
dis the Scripture ; For ſaith he, If the People of Marſeilles (or Bri- 1 
tain) had the Goſpel Preached to them ſo Joon, how comes it to paſs, that onyſiis, c. 
fix Years after, Cornelius is ſaid to be the firſt Fruits of the Gentiles ? ": 

And that upon the Inrourageinent of his Example, thoſe of the Diſperſion, | 
began to Preach to the Gentiles at Antioch > Which is confeſſed by (I) (1) Bar. 4. 
Baronius himſelf. The ſtrength of which Argument hath prevailed ſo b. r . 

much in France, that the (n Defenders of this Tradition, have been (% Lav. 
there contented to let go the Reign of Tiberius, and to place it a great non. 
deal later, uno Dom. 62. (u) For they evidently ſaw, there was no Apes 
Poſſibility of defending it upon other Terms, although hereby they (0) Natal. 
make Lazarus and Joſeph of Arimathea of great Age, when they under- — 
took this Voyage with their Companions : But when ſuch a Tradition 1. part. a. 
is either wholly rejected there, as diſagreeing to the Scripture, or ſet ?- 85. 
ſo much later, on purpoſe to reconcile it to the AFs of the Apoſtles, 
it cannot but ſeem ſtrange among us, that there ſhould be ſuch an 
Opinion till ſo generally received, That the Goſpel ſhould be here Preached © 
before the end of the Reign of Tiberius. ; | 
But that which hath miſ-led moſt of our Writers, hath been a paſ- 
ſage in Gildas, which they have applied to the particular Preaching of 
the Goſpel in Britain, whereas it ſeems onely to be underſtood of the 
General Liberty of Preaching it throughout the World, as will beſt appear 
by conſidering, not barely the Words, but the Circumſtances of them. 
(o) Gildas, having undertaken to give ſome Account of the ancient ( Gia. 
Britiſh Church in the beginning of his Epiſtle, In the firſt place, ſadly £pift. ed. 
laments the want of any Domeſtick Monuments, to give him certain =—— 0p 
information. For, ſaich he, If there were any ſuch, they were either 
burnt by our Enemies, or carried ſo for by the Baniſhment of our Country- 
men, that they no longer appear, and therefore he was forced to pick up what 
he could ont of Foreign Writers, withont any continued Series; From 
hence, he proceeds to ſpeak of the Romans eaſie Conqueſt of Britain, but 
Difficult keeping of it, the Inhabitants being ſo . to withſtand the 
Romans, and zet ſo unwilling to obey them. Of which he gives a Re- 
markable Inſtance, in the Revolt under Boadicea, and the harder uſage 
of the Britains after it. Jnterea, ſaith he, 


T 


Interea glaciali frigore rigenti Inſu | I» the mean time, Chriſt the true 
læ, & veluti longiore terfarum re- Sun afforded: his Rays, that is, the 
ceſſu, ſoli viſibili non proximæ ve- | knowledge of his Precepts to this 
rus ille non de firmamento ſolum | Iſtand, ſhivering with Icy-cold, and 
(L. Sol) temporali, ſed de ſumma | ſeparate at a great diſtance from the 
etiam cœlorum arce tempora cun- | viſeble Sun, not from the viſible Fir- 
aa excedente univerſo orbi prx- | mament, but from the Supreme ever- 
fulgidum ſui corruſcum oſtendens | laſting Power of Heaven. For we cee 
tempore (ut ſcimus ) ſummo Ti- tainly know, that in the latter end of 
berii Cæſaris (quo abſque ullo im- the Reign of Tiberius, That Sun ap- 
pedimento ejus propagabatur Re- pear'd to the whole World with his 
ligio comminata ſenatu nolente à Glorious Beam, in whichtime his Re- 
Principe morte dilatoribus militum | Iigion was propagated without any im- 
ejuſdem) radios ſuos primum in- pediment againſt the Will of the Ro- 

A 2 man 
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dul n , id elt ſua æcepta Chri- | man Senate, death berng threatued by 
tus 8 1 that Prince, to all that ſhould inſorui 
againſt the Soldiers of Chrift. © 


This I take to be Gildas his true meaning: For it is certain, he ſpeaks 
of a double ſhining of the Goſpel, one more General to the World, 
the other more particular to this Kland : The former, he ſaith, was in 
the latter end of Tiberius; The latter was, Interea, In the mean time, 
of which he firſt ſpeaks, and that refers back to the time he had ſpo- 
ken of before, which was the fatal Victory over Boadicea, and the 


Britains, by Suetoniut Paulinus, and the ſlavery they underwent after 


it. Which happen'd in the time of Nero, about the middle of his 
Reign, almoſt twenty years after Claudius had ſent A. Plautius to reduce 
Britain into the form of a Province, to whom ſucceeded P. O ſtoriu: 
Scapula, A. Didins Gallus, and Veranius, in the Government of Bri- 
tain, before Suetonius Paulinus came into the Province, For after Clan- 
dins his Triumph for his Victory in Britain, the Romans began to de- 


duce Colonies, to ſettle Magiſtrates and Jurisdictions here, after the 


manner of other Provinces, and fo continual intercourſe was main- 

tained between the Roman City, and the Britiſh Colonies z Cities of 

Trade were ſet up, and the Roman Merchants were very buſie in fur- 

niſhing new Provinces with neceſſaries, and Superfluities: And the 

Province of Britain, in the beginning of Nero's Reign was thought to 

(/)X1pl\i- be in ſo ſettled, and flouriſhing a condition, that (p) Dio ſaith, Se- 
lin. in Ne E 

ron, neca, had here at one time to the value of zcoooo p. as Mr. 

den computes it. A vaſt ſum for a Philoſopher ! But that which I in- 

fer from hence is, That this was a very probable time, which G:/des 

hath pitched upon, for the bringing the Goſpel hither, viz. between 

the time of A. Bloins's coming over, in the time of Claudius, and the 

Battel between Boadicea, and Suetonius Paulinus, as will more fully ap- 

pear in the following diſcourſe, As to the more General ſhining of the 

Goſpel to the World, he pitches upon the latter end of Tiberius, as the 

certain time of it, in which he makes uſe of the very Expreſſions of 

(4) Euſeb. (4) Euſebius, and that paſſage concerning Tiberius and the Senate 18 

Hiſt. Ec- ing about Chriſt and his followers, which Euſebius took from (Cr.) Ter- 


cleſ I. 2 e 
2. 


tullian, who ſpeaks of it with great aſſurance; And (s) Oroſfus gives 
0% Ter- a more particular account ot it, all which is very agreeable to what 
vs * Gildas had ſaid before, That he muſt make uſe of Foreign Writers in ſo 
(-) Orof. great a defect of their own. | 
7.7.6.4 But to proceed clearly in this matter, there are three things I deſign, 
concerning the firſt planting a Chriſtian Church here. 

1. To examine the Tradition, concerning Foſeph of Arimathea, and 
his Brethren coming hither to plant Chriſtianity. 

2. To ſhew that there was a Chriſtian Church planted here, in the 
Apoſtles times, and within that compaſs Gildas ſpeaks of. 

3. To prove the great probability, that St. Paul firſt founded a 

Church here. 


1. As to the Tradition concerning Joſeph of Arimathea ; I confeſs 

I look on it, as an Invention of the Monks of Glaſſenbury to ſerve 
their Intereſts, by advancing the Reputation of their * — 
| ecauſe 
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becauſe this Tradition hath met with better Entertainment than it de- 

ſerved, among the generality of our late Writers, who took it for 
ranted, and believed that it is grounded on the Teſtimony of ancient 

Record; z I ſhall, before I proceed farther, take the paims to examine 

it, both as to the Authority, and the Circumſtances of it. | 

It ſeems to be a little Suſpicious, at firſt view, that ſo conſide- 

rable a part of the Azt5quities of this Church ſhonld be wholly paſt 

by, by the moſt ancient and inquiſitive Writers of our Aﬀairs ; 80 

that neither the true Gildas, nor Bede, nor Afſerins, nor (Marianus © 

Scotus, nor any of the ancient Annals ſhould take the leaſt notice of 

this Tradition. (t) Sanders indeed faith, That Polydore Virgil proves (e Sander: 

it from the moſt ancient Gildas, but he never attempted any ſuch thing: ref 4 

For having ſet down the Tradition of Joſeph of Arimathes, with the 5% 

beſt advantage, he only e from Gilda, That the Chriſtian Religi- Anclic. 

on was very early received here, which might be very true, although Jo- 

ſeph had never come from Arimathea. And yet, (v) Card. Bone quotes (i) Bons, 

Gldes for this Tradition, on the credit of Sanders, unleſs he were de- Ker Litur- 

ceived by thoſe who produce the Teſtimony of Gildas Albanius, in his? SID 

Book of the Vicłory of Aurelius Ambroſius to the ſame purpoſe. But 

no ſuch Book of the true Gilda: could ever yet be found by thoſe who 

have ſearched after it with the greateſt diligence. (v) Leland particu- i teln 

larly relates, concerning himſelf, What incredible pains he took to find in Gilda. | 

out this piece of Gildas, and ſaith, That be hoped at laſt to have met with 

it in the Library & Glaſſenbury, where Gildas is ſaid by William of 

Malmesbury, to have ended bis days, but not a Leaf of it was to be ſeen, 

either there, or in any of the Old Libraries in Wales, which he ſearched on | 

purpoſe. And after all, he refers us to the credit of (x) Geoffrey of Mon- (x) Galf, 

mouth, for it, where it muſt reſt, till ſome better Authority be produ- 1.2 1.c.ed, 

ced for it: Yet Bale, and Pits, keep up the Title of it, as they do of Badii At. 

many others which were never in being, as the Annals of Gilda: Cam- 

brins, the Epigrams of Claudia Rufina, and the Epiſtles of Joſeph of 

Arimathea, &c. which Bale thinks Probable, that be did Write, and 

therefore ſets them down as Written : And from him a learned (50 O) warts 

Antiquary reckons them among our 12 Antiquities. And no bet- 1irumen- 

ter Foundation can yet be diſcovered for this Book of Gildas, it being ic. a 


ric. Manu. 


as probable, that he ſhonld write a Book of that ViFory of Ambroſius, ſince /cripe. 

Gidas faith, He was born upon the day of his obtaining it, if it were that 

on Badon- Hill. But ſuch Probabilities, are very far from Teſtimonies. lt 

is true, as the (z) learned Primate obſetves, Thet Gervaſe of Tilbury, ( 1 

Nauclerus, Trithemius and many others, ſay, That Geoffery followed Gil- * = 

das in ſuch a Book written by him But they produce no Authority for 

any {ach Book, but Geoffrey himſelf, and untill ſome better appears, I 

muſt ſuſpend my belief : It being common with ſach Writers as him- 

ſelf, to pretend to ſuch Authorities, as no one elſe ever had the for- 

tune to find. For it being their buſineſs to give an account of times 

long before their own, it were a vain thing to hope for any Credit, 

unleſs they could produce ſome Teſtimonies nearer thoſe times, which 

might be of ſome weight if they were Authentick. And this is the 

Reaſon, why theſe Inventers of Hiſtory have ſtill given out, that 

they met with ſome Elder Writers, out of whom they have pretend- 

ed to derive their Reports. Thus (a) Hwribaldus pretends, as much (a) h 

to follow the Old Sicambrian Manuſcripts of Waſthald, for the remote | Lhe o 

Antiquities of the Franks, as Geoffrey doth the Old Britiſh * Auna“. . i. 
| | either 
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either for the Succeſſion of the Britiſh Kings, or the firſt bringing of 
Chriſtianity hither. But which makes this matter yet ſtranger, (b) 
(5) Nev. Nennius himſelf, who ſometimes paſſes under the Name of Gilda, 
* * faith nothing of this Tradition, where he ſpeaks of the firſt receiving 
of Chriſtianity in Britain; and yet Bale ſaith of him, That he collected 
his Writings out 8 the former Britiſh Hiſtorians, ſuch as Telieſn, Mel- 
kin, Gildas, and Elvodugus; and it is not probable, he would have left it 
cut, if he had found it in any of them. But (e) Bale quotes one of 
Eric. J. theſe Britiſh Authors, viz. Melkinus Avaloning for this Tradition a- 
p.57- bout Joſeph of Arimathea, and Arviragus; but withall he confeſſes him 
(4)Leland to be a very fabulous Writer. (d) Leland faith, That he met with the 
12 Fragments of Melkinus in the Library at Glaſſenbury, by which he under- 
no. ſtood that he had written ſomething of the Britiſh affairs, but more eſpeci- 
ally concerning the Antiquity of Glaſſenbury, and Joſeph of Arimathea 

Which, ſaith Leland, he affirms without any certain Author, and which 
himſelf could not approve, not thinking it at all Credible, that Joſeph of 
Arimathea ſhould be buried there, but rather ſome Eremit of that Name, 

* Leland, from whence the miſtake firſt aroſe. And (*) elſewhere, when he ſpeaks 
in Eluan of the Glaſſenbury Tradition, He ſaith, That twelve Eremits are repor- 
ted-to have come hither, with one Joſeph in the Head of them, but not he 

of Arimathea as he ſuppoſes. But (till the Teſtimonies that concern this 

matter are derived from Glaſſenbury, inſomuch that even the Britiſh 
Hiſtorian hath the name of Avalonins from thence. But ſome make uſe 

of this Teſtimony however to ptove the Antiquity of this Tradition, ſince 

this Author is ſaid to have lived Anno Dom. 550. under King Vortupo- 

rius, ſo Bale; but Pits places him ten years later, under Magoclunus e 

They might as well have made him contemporary with Gildas Cambri- 

15, or to have been Secretary to Joſeph of Arimathea, when he wrote 

his Epiſtles, for they have no more Evidence to ſhew for the one than 

for the other. The truth is, there was an old Legend which lay at 

Glaſſenbury, which Leland ſaw, and out of which Capgrave hath tran- 

ſcribed that part which concerns this matter, from whom Bale took it. 

But it is ſo groſly fabulous, that even Capgrave himſelf ( whoſe Sto- 

mach was not very nice as to Legends) put an &c. in the middle of it, 

as being aſhamed to ſet down the paſſage of Abaddar, a great man in 

Sephat, and the hundred and four thouſand which were buried with Jo- 

ſeph of Arimathea at Glaſſenbury. Yet this ſenſleſs and ridiculous Le- 

(e) 5pel. gend is by (e) ſome thought to be the Britiſh Hiſtory which William 

man. conc. of Malmesbury appeals to for the proof of this Tradition; and, which 

oY he found in the Libraries of St. Edmund and St. Auguſtin. But Malmeſ- 

bury, having deſigned to ſet the Antiquity of Glaſſenbury as high as he 

could, called that a Brit; Hiſtory, which is now found to be written 

H user. by an Exeliſh Monk, as (F) Archbiſhop Uſher hath evidently proved 


” ms (having ſeveral times peruſed it in the Cotton Library) there being the 


— — 


Britain is moſt certain, becauſe he calls the Saxon his Mother-Tongue, 
and England his Country. And yet after all, there is not a word of 
Joſeph of Arimathea or his Companions in it; all that is ſaid is, That in 
** the Weſtern parts of Britain there is a Royal Iſland called Gleftor, 
large and compaſſed about with Waters full of Fiſh, and having o- 
* ther conveniences of humane life; but, which was moſt conſidera- 
ble, it was devoted to the Service of God. Here the firſt Diſciples 
* of the Catholick Law found an ancient Church, not built as was re- 

ported 


very ſame paſſage in it which Malmesbury quotes. And that he was no 
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* parted by mens hands, but prepared by God himſeif for the benefft 
* of Men, and which by Miracles was ſhewed to be conſecrated to him - 
« ſelf and to the Bleſſed Virgin. To which they adjoined another Ora- 
182 T of Toes which they —_— 2 - 7 2 7 oe 
e queſtion is, ate here meant by theſe. ii Diſciples of the Ca- 
2 Law? not Joſeph of Atimasbes and: bis Companion, who are 
never mentioned by him, and who are never'faid:to have found a Chyrch 
there built to their hands, but he ſpeaks of ſame of the firſt Saxon Chri- 
ſtians in thoſe parts, who might probably find there ſach a low Wat- 
tled Church as is deſcribed in Sir H. (g) Spelman ; a Remainder of (e) coil. 
the Britiſh Chriſtianity in that land. And this Paſſage affords us the 1 5. is, 
beſt 1 ht me The 6 A of — — See n fo 
much heightned and improved, as the Ma Gla thouglit 
convenient for the honour and privileges of their Monaſterx. 
That which ſeems moſt agreeable to Truth from hence is, That in 
the latter times of the Britiſh Churches, when they were fo miſcrably 
haraſſed and perſecuted by the Pagan Saxons, they were forced to te- 
tire into places of maſt difficult acceſs for their own Security, and there 
they made them ſuch Churches as were ſuitable to their preſent condi- 
jon, and lived very retired lives, being in continual fear of their 
ne Enemies. Such a place this Iand of Avalon, or Glaſſenbury 
was ; which might be of far greater requeſt among the Britains, be- 
cauſe it was the place where King Artber was buried ; for I ſee no rea- 
ſan to queſtion that which Gira/dus Cambrexſir relates concerning the 
finding the Body of King Arthur there in the time of Henry H. with an 
Inſcriptian on à Laadem Croſz, which in Latin expreſſed, that King 
Arthur lay there buried in the Iſland of Avalon, For (5) Giraldus (b)irald. 
ſaith, he mee projet. and ſaw the Inſcription and the T which is 2% 
likewiſe atteſted by the Hiſtorians of that time, as (i) Leland proves i, 1 0 
at large. And the account given that his Body was laid ſo hep 2 4 
the Earth, for fear of the Saxovs, farther confirms, That this was a doom 
place of retreat in the Britiſ times, but not without the apprehenſion 2. p. 14. 
of their Enemies Inyaſion. | i r 
This Church, according to the Inſcription on the Braſs Plate on the 28. ge. 
Pillar in Glaſenbury Church, was in length 60 Foot, in breadth 26 
But that Inſcription, as the learned and judicious Antiquary * Sir H. h _ 
Spelman obſerves, was by the Charatter nos of above 300 Tears Antiquity, POV 
and favours very much of the Legend, In it we read, © That the 
Church was firſt built by Joſeph and his Companions, but was con- 
** ſecrated by Chriſt himſelf to the Honour of his Mother. This be- 
ing a very uſeful point, but not very agreeing with the ſimplicity of 
the primitive Chriſtians, wanted ſome more than ordinary confirmati- 
on, and ſuch we are told it had. For St. David having a deſign to 
** eonſecratg this Church, our Lord poo to him in a Dream, and 
forbad him, having conſecrated both the Church and Church-yard 
before himſelf. And, for a Sign thereof, be thruſt his Finget 
* through the Biſhop's band. Which it ſeems was to paſs for the 
Token of a former Conſecration. But, as much as this looks like a 
Monkiſh Legend, (K) Alford and (1) creſß are much diſpleaſed 79541 
with Sir H. Spelman: for calling it in queſtion. But they who can in ;, „ 23. 
earneſt believe, That Chriſt himſelf did then conſerrate a Church and (!) TW 
Church- yard to the honour of bis Mother, are paſt all Confutation by rea- 
ſon, having their minds naturally framed to believe Legend; and to 


ſuch. 
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* ſuch, one Legend ſerves to confirm another; which is the way thoſe 
perſons take to confute Sir H. Spelmam. For Creſſy, to prove the Anti- 
quity of dedicating Churches to the bleſſed Virgin, brings the Traditi- 
on of the Temple at Saragoſſa, called del Pilar, becauſe the Pillar on which 
her Image was placed was brought thither by the Mini ſtery & þ Angels. 
Now thoſe things are thought Proofs by ſome, which to others look 
only like bringing one Abſurdity to' ſupport another. But as yet we 
find no Teſtimony to confirm this Tradition, but what is taken from 
Glaſſenbury, which is not the beſt Witneſs in a Cauſe which ſo nearly 
concern d it ſelf, | | 
(0 But theſe now mentioned Authors ( at laſt venture on a conſide- 
tord. ib n. rable Teſtimony, if it hold good, viz. of Auguſtin the Monk, in an E- 
 Crefly, 1, Piſtle to Gregory, but upon Examination, that which they quote out 
2. c. 7. of St. Auguſtin's Epiſtle is nothing elſe but the paſſage already mentio- 
ned by Mal metbury, which he found in a Book taken out of the Library 
of St. Anguſtin at Canterbury ; and they might as well have quoted St. 
Edmund's Epiſtle to the Pope to the ſame purpoſe. For William of 
Malmesbury ſaith, He met with the ſame paſſage at St. Edmund's as well as 
St. 1 i. e. in the Libraries of thoſe Monaſteries; I will not 
(n) Antig. diſſemble that they cite two conſiderable ( # Authors of our own 
Goddig, for this miſtake z I wiſh they had been as ready to have followed them 
de praſul. where they were in the right, as where they were guilty of an over- 
p.12. fight, which the moſt careful Writers may ſometimes fall into. But it 
is an unhappy temper to follow Great Men only in their Errours and 
Imperfections. 
So that upon the whole matter, we have not one Teſtimony which 
reaches to the point concerning Joſeph of Arimathea, which is not ori- 
ginally taken from the Glaſſenbury Legends, where it ſeems there was 
(i Caper. great choice of them; For (os) Capgrave mentions ſeveral, one, out 
rey % of which the Life of Joſeph of Arimathea there is extracted, is ſaid to 
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Lace of Pilate at Jeruſalem; which is a very hopeful Introduction to a 
Legend; And there we find the Hiſtory of Joſeph of Arimathea, very 


* Priſon in Fernſalem and conveyed to Arimathea, whither the chief 
of the Jews ſent a ſolemn Embaſly to him of ſeven Perſons, with an 
* Epiſtle, wherein they beg Pardon for his Impriſonment, and defire 
* his Company at Jeruſalem, whither being come, upon their requeſt, 
* he gives an account of his Eſcape, the houſe being taken up by four 
Angels, and (Oy appeared to him, and carried him to the place 
* where he buried him, and ſhewed him the Linen Cloth about his 
Head, after which he was baptized by Philip, and was preſent with him 
at the Aſſumption of the Bleſſed Virgin, and fifteen years after he came 
* to Philip in Gaul, who ſent him over into Britain with twelve of 
* his Diſciples and his Son Joſephus. But another Tradition ſaith, 
* They were fix hundred Men and Women who were to come over, 
having taken a Vow of Abſtinence till they came to the Land, 
* which they did all break, but one hundred and fifty who pafled the 
*. Sea upon the Shirt of Joſephut, but the reſt repenting, a Ship was 
* ſent to convey them over which was built by King Solomon, and 
* with them came a Duke of the Medes called Necianus, formerly 
* baptized by Joſeph in the City Sarum, with the King of it called 
** Mordraizs, who valiantly killed a King of North-Wales, who kept 


* Joſeph 


be taken out of a Book which the Emperonr Theodoſius found in the Pa- 


diſtinctly ſet down, © How he was miraculouſly delivered out of 
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4 Joſeph a Priſoner; After which he and his. Companions preached 
here in the time of Arviragut. And then follows the common Tra- 
dition, of his giving the Iſland of Avalon to them, and the twelve 
* Hydes of Land by the three Pagan Kings, Arviragus, Marias and Coi- 
& Ins. This is followed by another Tradition out of the AFs of Kin 
Arthur, and the Inquiſition of Lancelot de Lac; all which is conclude 
with the admirable Legend of Melina: Avalonins already mentioned, 
Theſe are the choice Materials in Capgrave's Collection to confirm 
this Tradition. And if he had found any better, he would no doubt 
have produced them. It muſt be confeſſed that Mr. Creſſy, with ſome 
ſcorn, rejects that part of the Tradition takey out of the holy Graal 
about the ſix hundred Companions and the Prince of Media, &c. But 
I can find no better Authority for one part than for the other; and for 
all that I can ſee, the holy Graal deſerves as much credit as the Book 
taken out of Pilates Palace, or Melkinns Aualonius, eſpecially fince, (y) jp) Pirs, dc 
P;ts hath given the ſuppoſed Author ſo good a place, among his Bri- Script. 4. 
tiſb Writers, under the name of Eremita Britannut, and ſaith, he lived” 8. 
about the time of King Ina, Anno Dom. 720. And (4) Helinandus (4) Au 
takes notice of the Viſion to the Britiſh Eremit about that timeconcern- es f. 
ing Joſeph ot Ari mathea, and the Diſh wherein our Saviour eat the Paſs- ftor. J 23. 
over with bis Diſciples, which ſort of Diſb he ſaith was then called in © 47: 
French Graz! ; but others think the true name was Sangreal, being ſome 
of Chriſt's real bloud which he ſhed upon the Croſs, which was ſaid to 
be ſomewhere found by King Arthur. And to confirm this, it is ſaid 
in the authentick Writing of Melkinus, That in the Coffin of Foſeph 
_ two Silver Veſſels filled with the Bloxd and Sweat of Jeſus the. Pro- 

et. | | Rt, "ds 1.8 
: But leſt I ſhould ſeem to expoſe ſo ancient a Tradition, by ſetting 
down only the fabulous Mixtures which the Monks thought to adorn it 
with, I now proceed from their Dreams and V;/fions, to what ſeems to 
have much more weight and authority in it, viz. their ancient Re- 
cords which William ot Malmesbury ſeems moſt to rely upon: Among 
theſe, In the firſt place he mentions the Charter of St. Patrick, as he 
calls it, which is at large printed in the (r) Mon aſticon, and both in 9% e 
( Alford and (10 Creſſy, and is magnified by them as a ſubſtantial f. 7. 
proof of the Glaſſenbury Tradition, which Creſſy ſaith was tranſcribed (Halford. 
ont of a very ancient MS. belonging to Glaſſenbury by Marianus Victori- 7 rg . 
us; and for this he quotes ( Ger. Voſſius de Hiſt. Lat. who ſaith on- (r)Crefly's 
ly that Bale mentions a piece of his de Antiquitate Aualonica, but he . 1 r, 
adds, that Bale deſerves no' credit in Writers of great Antiquity. But the (3 Voſſi. 
perſon Creſſy means (or at leaſt his Author) was another Gerard Voſſius, de Hiſt. 
Dean-of Toneres, (w) who publiſhed part of this pretended piece of ig 
St. Patrick among other ancient Writings, which will have no great () . 
authority among conſidering men, if they have no other Characters of g,. 
Antiquity than this Charter of Saint Patrick. However, Mr. Creſſy is e lc. oper. 
pleaſed to call it, a monument of the goodneſs of God towards this Nation, res. 
ſo early, in the very beginning of Chriſtianity; becauſe therein menti- 3 
on is made of ſome Writings of St. Phaganus and Diruvianus wherein 
it was declared that twelve Diſciples of the Holy Apoſtles Philip and Jacob 
built the ſaid ancient Church to the honour of the Bleſſed Virgin, by the ap- 
pointment of the Archangel Gabriel. And moreover, That our Lord hint- 
ſelf from Heaven dedicated the ſaid Church to the honour of his Mother. As 
likewiſe, That three Pagan Kings * upon them twelve Portions of 
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The Antiquities of CHAT. I. 
Land. If this hold good, it goes a great way towards the proving the 
ancient Tradition, although Joſeph of Arimathea be not mentioned. 
But St Patrick goes on, and faith, That in other Writings of a later 
date he found that Phaganus and Diruvianus obtained from Pope Eleuthe- 
rivs thirty years of Indulgence, as himſelf —— procured from Pope 
Celeſtine twelve years And towards the Concluſion, he grants a bun- 

. dred days of Indulgence to thoſe who would clear the way to a certain Ora- 
tory there ST : And to make all plain, it begins with the Date, 
Anno Dom. 4.25, in theſe Words. In the Name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
Ipatr ick the poor humble Servant of God, in the four hundred twenty fifth 
year of the Incarnation of our Lord, being ſent by the moſt holy Pope Cele- 
ſtine into Ireland, &c. ' , 

I confeſs this Charter offers very fair play towards the diſcovery of 
it's own Forgery by ſuch open Marks, and CharaFers as theſe. For it 
is certainly known, that in St. Patri:&'s time, no ſuch way of Compu- 
tation was uſed from the year of our Lord. For Dionyſſus Exigunt, 
writ his firſt Epiſtle to Petronius, Anno Dom. 525. where he firſt men- 
tions, The reducing the Cycle to the years of Chriſt's Incarnation, that 
People might be better acquainted with it; after which it remained a great 
while in private uſe with the Paſchal Cycle, and was not publickly re- 

(x)Buche- Ceived, ſaith (x) Bucherius till about the time of Charles the Great. 
rius Belg. Joachim Vadianus, ſaith, He never ſaw the Year of our Lord in any an- 
—_ 4. cient Charters, 75 which ſort he had ſeen many : ( y ) Some obſerve, That 
Re, Ale. it was never uſed in Charters before the ninth Age, and therefore the more 
2 J zi. ſubtile Pretenders to Antiquity always left it out. (z) Joh. Aventinns 
(») Pape. affirms, that the uſe of it in Epiſtles and Charters, was brought in by Caro- 


broch. ; . . 6 
Propyl. ad lus Craſſus, with whom (a) Nic. Vignier agrees, as to the Imperial Di- 


7». 2. Apr, Plomata. But it ſeems probable ro have been brought into Exgland before 


5. 102. that time, for in the (b) Council at Celichyth, Anno Dom. 816. E 
(x) AYEN- Biſhop was required to take an Account of the year of our Lord. And by 
nal. Brior, ſome Charters in Ingulphus, it appears to have been uſed here before it was 
+ 2.451. uſed in France, or the Empire, — not long before the eighth Century; 
- Burg. and the firſt publick Acts we find it applied to, were thoſe of Councils, as in 
ad f. P. that of Becanceld, under King Withred, Anno Dom. 694. But the ſame King 
0 Spel. doth not uſe it in the Tears of his Reign. The like Inſtances about 
man. Con- Councils, eſpecially in the eighth and ninth Centuries are produced by 
%% 33*-(c) Mabillon : Who thinks, That Bede was the firſt who brought it into 
(: Mabit- the uſe of Hiſtory. But that could not be before Anno Dom. 725. at 
_ 8s which time he began to write his Hiſtory ; and he adds, That from him by 
2. 5 2. . the means of Boniface, it came into the uſe of the French Councils and Hi- 
17. 5. 23. ſtories ;, and at laſt of all publick Charters both in France and the Empire, 
", 13: as well as here. But from all this it appears, that there is no Colour 

for this Charter of St. Patrick, which reckons from the Incarnation, 

a hundred years before Dionyſins Exignns firſt introduced that way of 

Computation. Beſides, it cannot poſſibly agree with the time of St. 
93 = Patrick's going firſt into Ireland; for (d) William of Malmesbury con- 
Geltiz pm feſſeth, He was made Biſhop by Celeſtine, and ſent by St. German into 
7 2,1, . Ireland as an Apoſtle: But it is on all hands agreed, that Palladins was 
82 ſent thither before him; and Proſper, who lived at that time, fixeth 

the ſending Palladins, to the year wherein Baſſus and Antiochur were 

Conſuls, which was Anno Dom. 431. the year of the firſt Ephefore 

Council. So that this Charter of St. Patrick cannot be true, no not al- 


though we allow the different Computation in Capgrave, who reads it, 
| 430. 
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430. But Alford confeſſes, both Malmetbury and the Glaſſenbury An- 
tiquities have it, 425. It is ſtrange that Alford ſhould ſay, He found 

no Exception againſt the Credit of this Charter, ſince even (e) Capgrave (*)Caper, 
himſelf mentions it not without doubt, and Suſpicion of the truth of . * 
it: And his own Brethren (F) Henſchenins, and Papebrochins deride ( f) 4a 
his ſimplicity for believing it. And among other Arguments they pro- oy i 
duce that of the mention of Indulgences againſt it, which Name they vir. s. Pa. 
Confeſs was not uſed for the Relaxation of Penance, till the eleventh treit Pro- 
Century; a very Competent time after the Date of this Charter. The me th 
queſtion is not as Mr. Crefſy would put it, Whether every Biſhop, or Pope 

as Chief, hath a Power to relax Penance? But, Whether the Name of 
Indulgences were then applied to ſuch a Senſe, as this Charter uſes it? 

Which thoſe learned Jeſuits deny. Add to all this, that St. Patrick 

faith, He obtained from Celeſtine twelve years of Indulgence, which be- 

ing underſtood of Glaſſenbury, implies a plain impoſſibility: For St. Pa- 

zrick is (aid, to retreat thither towards the end of his Life, and Celeſtine 

dyed ſoon after his firſt ſending into Ireland : So that I need not to 

inſiſt on the Style, or the Names contained in this Charter, to prove 

the Forgery of it, it being ſo manifeſt by the Arguments already pro- 


*, duced; 


I now proceed to the Charters, whereof there are ſeveral extant in 
the (g) Monaſticon. The large Charter of King Ine, ſeems to be moſt % ,. 
conlerable, and to favour the old Tradition, as it makes the Church at p. 13. 
Glaſſenbury dedicated to Chriſt and the a, ca Virgin, to be the Fountain 
1 Religion, and the firſt in the Kingdom of Britain. But upon a 

ict enquiry into the Circumſtances of this Charter, I ſee great reaſon 
to call in queſtion the Truth of it, and not merely from the diſſimilitude 
of Style, between this and other Charters of the Saxon times, which 
are allowed to be Authentick, ſuch as thoſe in Ingulphus, William of 
Malmesbury, the Additions to Matthew Paris, &c. But for theſe two 


Reaſons which ſeem to me to have weight in them; 


t. Becauſe it refers to other ancient Charters of that Church, as to 

the Exemption of the Monaſtery. And the Benedictin Monks have a 

long time lain under ſo great a Suſpicion, among thoſe of their Reli- 

gion, as to this matter of forging Charters of Exemption, that no pru- 

dent Perſons will think thoſe a ſufficient Foundation to build their Faith 

upon, as to any ancient Hiſtory, which muſt depend upon their Cre- 

dibility. I ſhall not here mention what Gallonius, Launoy, Naude, and 

others abroad have ſaid upon this Subject, nor what inſufficient An: 

ſwers (Y) Mabillon hath lately made to their Objections; but it is (% 

reaſonable for us to conſider, how much they have been Charged here at PiylGamat. 

home with this Crime, by the Biſhops of this Church, and how ill “. 3: « 3. 

they have been able to defend themſelves. It appears by the Epiſtle of Ri- 

chard Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to Alexander the Third, in (i) Petras (i) Perr. 

Bleſenſis, that there was a general Suſpicion of Forgery in the Charters —_ 

of Exemptions, which the Monaſteries pretended to, Ut falſitas in om- © 

num fere Monaſteriorum exemptione prevaleat, &c. And he there par- 

ticularly inſtanceth in the Biſhop of Salzsbury, charging the Abbot of 

Malmesbury, with producing falſe Charters for his Exemption from the 

Biſhop's Right of Election: But which is yet more conſiderable, in the 

time of Gregory the ninth, when St. Edmond was Archbiſhop of Can- 
„ terbury; 
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terbury, ſome Monks of Canterbury were Convicted of Forging a certain 
Charter of Privileges : But the Pope's Legate took up the buſineſs, 
and procured a Diſpenſation fl om the Pope, which put an end to the 
(4) ore Cauſe. Which Diſpenſation Dr. (k) Caſanbon declares to the World, 
and Cu He read in an Old Manuſcript belonging to the Church of Canterbury, where- 
fomp-93- in it was Regiſtred : And wherein, as both he and Sr. Henry (1) Spel- 
2 man, tell us, It is obſerv'd, I hat that Church enjoy d all its Lands and 
cl. . 125. Privileges, only by Cuſtom and Preſcription, ſine Chartis vel Munimentis 
Regiis, without any written Charters, untill Anno Dom. 694. When i- 
thred King of Kent cauſed the firſt to be written, which was the ſame 
with the Council of Becanceld. From hence Sr. Henry Spelman gives a 
prudent Caution, concerning the moſt ancient Charters, which the Monks 
pretended to, that they be not eaſily believed: There being ſo much Suſpici- 
on of Fraud in them, And that not only now, but was ſo of Old, as ap- 
(w) Ger. pears by what () Gervaſe reports of the Monks of St. Auguſtin, That they 
45.84, produced very Suſpicious, and raſed chartert. The Caſe was this, the 
inter 10. Monks of St. Auguſtine pretended an Exemption from the Juriſdi@&ion of 
2 the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, as thoſe of Glaſſenbury did from that of 
the Biſhop of Wells; upon an Appeal to Rome, a Commiſſion was gran- 
ted to the Biſhop of Durham, and the Abbot of St. Albans to inſpect 
their Charters, and to let the Archbiſhop examine them : But after 
great Tergiverſation, they at laſt produced two Writings, which they 
called their Originals ; the firſt was ancient, but raſed and ſubſcribed, as 
if it were amended, and without 4 Seal, which they called King Ethelbert's 
Charter. The other was of much later Writing, with a Leader Bull 
hanging at it, and the Figure of a Biſhop upon it, which they called 
St. Auguſtine's Charter. Againſt the Firſt, The Raſure was objected, and 
the manner of Subſcription, and want of a Seal. Againſt the Second, 
The lateneſs of the Writing, and the novelty of hanging Leaden Bulls to 


Charters, eſpecially by Biſhops on this ſide of the Alpes : And beſides, the 


Style was very different from the Roman. Both theſe Charters are extant 
222 in the (n) Monaſticon, and a third of Ethelbert, with an Inſpeximus of 
4 2j. 36. Edw. III. But another Charter of Ethelbert is ſet down together 
(-)cbrnic. with theſe in the (oO MS. Chronicle of St. 2 the Author where- 
SS of was certainly a Monk there, being ſo zealouſly concern'd to defend 

+4 © theſe Charters, and to anſwer ſome of the former Objections againſt 
them. As to the want of a Seal to Ethelbert's Charter, he anſwers 

truly, That hanging Seals upon Wax were not then uſed, but only a Sub- 
ſcription of the Name of the perſon with a Sign of the Croſs before it, in 

{p) n- toten of their Converſion. For (p) Ingulphys, a very competent Wit- 
gulph, neſs, declares, that the ancient Engliſh Charters to the time of Edward the 


— % Conſeſſor were 1 by Witneſſes who ſet their Names with Golden Croſ- 


Sar. fes, or other Mar 
Seals by Impreſſions upon Wax. But that MS. Author will not allow the 
#ſe of ſuch Seals, till after the Conqueſt, except in the time of Cnut, who 
was a ſtranger. Whereas in the Conteſt between the Biſhop of Lincoln 
6% Vit. and the Abbot of St. Albans, before Henry II. when the (3) Saxon Char- 


Abbat. S. ters were diſputed for want of Seals, the other Party knew not what to 
anſwer; but the King infiſted on their Confirmation by Henry I. And 
the Monk who writes the account of this Proceeding, alledgeth the 
Seal of Edward the Confeſſor to the Church of Weſtminſter : But Ed- 
ward brought in ſeveral Norman Cuſtoms, as Ingulphus ſhews, againſt 
the practice of his Predeceſſours. And this the Normans borrow'd ſous 
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s before them. But the Normans brought in the uſe of 
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the French, whoſe Seals were generally affixed on the right fide of the 
Charter, and not pendent with Labels, as they began to be about the 
Reign of Lewis VI. as (r.) Mabillon bath ſhewed at large. And ſo 9 
ſome of our Learned (74) Antiquaries have thought, that pendent Seals on. 
were not brought into uſe here, till the time of Edward I. For in a Charter /. 2c. 15. 
Henry I. granted to Anſelm, the great Seal was affixed on the left fide 5 J,. 
of the Parchment. And (t) Brian Twyne affirms that he ſaw a Char- quir. B.. 
ter of William the Conquerour ſo ſealed in the Lumley Library. But that An. 
this Obſervation is not certain, appears by contrary Inſtances, as of the (t) Anti. 
Pendent Seal to the Charter of Battel Abby, printed by () Mr. Sel- 4% Oxon 
den ; and of the Charter of Henry II. to Glaſſenbury Abbey, which (w) . 
Dr. Caius ſaith he ſaw with a Seal of green Wax hanging to it by 4 ſtring Vt. ad 
of red and white Silk. But from hence we may ſee how dangerous it 14g. 

to make general Rules, as to theſe matters, from ſome particular (») De 
Examples, when the Cuſtom might vary. And, notwithſtanding the 4% 
Teſtimony of Ingulphns,there might be Seals ſometimes uſed to Charters i 
though not ſo frequently. Mr. (x) Selden hath produced ſome Inſtances» 54. 
to that purpoſe, as in that of King Edgar to the Abby of Perſore, which .“ 
he ſaith had plain Signs of three Labels by the places cut for their be- office of 
ing hanged on; which is atteſted in a Letter from Godfrey, Archdeacon £911 
of Worceſter, to Alex. III. And Among the Charte antique, There are lor, ch. 2. 
ſome, ſaith he, cum Sigillo;, and one particularly cum Sigillo of King 
Cnout, which very much confirms what this Hiſtorian obſerves concer- 
ning Cauntus his uſing 4 Seal. And our great () Lawyer hath produ- 0) luſt. 
ced the Deeds of King Edwin, Brother to King Edgar, and of King * 7 © 
Offa, with Seals to them. And therefore, I think, Iugulphut ought not 
to be taken in ſo ſtrict a Senſe, that there were no Seals in uſe before 
the Norman time, but that Deeds or Charters before were good or valid 
by bare Croſſes and Marks, with Subſcriptions without Seal; But that 
the Normans would allow none that had no Seals to them. And this 
_ due conſideration will appear to be the true meaning of Irgul- 

1. | 
: And the ſame MS. Author comme nds the diſcretion of the Saxon way 
of confirming Charters, above that of the Normans, à Seal of Wax be- 
ing ſo apt to decay, or to be loſt or taken off, And he obſerves one parti- 
lar Cuſtom of the Normans, That they were wont to put ſome of the hair 
of thein Heads or Beards into the Wax of their Seals. 1 ſuppoſe rather 
to be kept as Monuments than as adding any ſtrength or weight to their 
Charters. So he obſerves, That ſome of the Hair of William, Earl of 
Warren, was to his time kept in the Priory of Lewes. TX 

To that of the Leaden Bull appending to the Charter of St. 57 
he makes a pitiful Anſwer, viz. That he being deputed hither by the Pope, 
might uſe the ſame Seal which he did at Rome. And ſo every Legate 
might grant Bulls with Leader Seals, which would not be well ta- 
ken at Rome. But it is much more to the purpoſe which he adds, viz. 
That when in the time of Henry III. this Privilege was queſtioned by the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, becauſe of this Leaden Bull, the Earl of Flan- 
ders produced ſuch another, given him by a foreign Biſhop, which he and his 
Predeceſſours had uſed; the Faſhion whereof he ſetsdown, and the Bull 
it ſelf was preſerved as a Monument in St. Auguſtine's. But if this were then 
ſo common a Cuſtom, eſpecially at Rome, why had they no ſuch Bulls of 
Gregory the Great, who ſent Auguſtine ? To that he gves a frivolons 
Anſwer, viz. That Gregory died the ſame year of the endowment of wi Au- 

| 1 guſtine's, 
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guſtine's. But, did he leave no Succeſſour? And, had it not been 
more to their purpoſe to have produced one Leaden Bull of the Pope's 
at that time, than twenty of Auguſtine's the Monk? But he gives no 
manner of anſwer to the Raſure of the firſt Charter, nor to the late Wri- 
ting of the ſecond e And although the uſing of Leaden Bulls were not 
ſo ſoon appropriated to the Conſiſtorial Grants of the Biſhop of Rome, but 
Princes and Biſhops might uſe them, as Sir H. Spelman, and Monſieur du 
Cange, and Mabillon have all proved; yet there ought to be better 
proof brought of the matter of Fact, as to St. Auguſtine's Privilege, for 
it is ſtill very ſuſpicious, not only on the account of the Leader Bull 

(x) Polyd. (which (z) Polydore Virgil could not find ſo early uſed even at Rome, 

115-78, and he allows it to be no elder than Auno Domini 772. and all the In- 

4 2. (ſtances brought before by (a) Dom. Raynaldus are confeſſed to be ſu- 

(4 ſpicious by ( Mabillon himſelf) but there are ſeveral things in it 

lat. de Con. which in (c) Sir H. Spelman's Judgmerit favour of the Norman times, 

avg as the Jus conſuetudinarium, ' Judicia intwr & foris, and the very Title of 

Occident. Archbiſhop, as it is there uſed, was hardly of that Azt:quity in the 

. 1. c. 6, Weſtern Church, and was never given to Augaſtine by Gregory. But 

(6) Mabil- according to (d) Tfidore's explication of it, who was Gregory's Diſci- 

lon. de Re ple, and underſtood the Language of that Age, Auguſtine could not 

1 properly call his Succeſſors Archbiſhops, for he ſaith, That Title belong d 

2 c. 14. ; 

„. % to them who had power over Metropolitans as well as other Biſhops, and it 

(c) 5pel- was not before the ninth Age, as (c) Mabillon and others obferve, that 

il. y 124, it came to be commonly uſed for a Metropolitan. | 

(4) Iſid. It was therefore a judicious Rule laid down by the Learned Authour 

2 of the (7) Preface to the Monaſticon concerning the Charters of Monks, 

0 Mabill. that the older they pretend to be, the more they are to be ſuſpecked; For 

- 2.5.2 which he is deſervedly praiſed by (g) Papebrochius; but (5) Mabil- 

(f) Pro- Ton is very unwilling to allow it, as overthrowing at once the authority of 

pale. al all their ancient Charters. And therefore he bath endeavoured with 

_ mighty Induſtry to defend chiefly the old Benedictin Charters in France; 

() Pape- But he cannot deny many of them to be counterfeited ( Papebrorhius 

— ., faith almoſt all) and at the Concluſion of his Diſcourſe he vindicates 

To. 2. Apr. the Monks * by the commonneſs of the fault in elder times: Which 

c.19.". js an Argument of Caution to us, rather than of any credit to be given 

()Havit. to them, And it cannot be denyed, that he hath laid down many 

loa. /. 7. uſeful Rules for diſcerning the true and falſe, with reſpe& to the Cu- 

7s ſtoms of France. But we are (till as much to ſeek as to our pretended 

n. 10, Charters, ſince the Cuſtom of making Charters cannot be made appear 

to be ſo old here as it was there. He doth indeed endeavour to prove 

+ 1.1. c. 4. from + Bede's Epiſtle to Egbert, that in his time there were written 

24 Privileges granted to Monaſteries among the Saxons, and ſomethin be- 

fore that, among the Britains, by the Synod of Landafſ, Anno Dom. 

660. But he cannot prove, nor doth he attempt it, that there were 

any Charters among the Saxons before that of Withred, Anno Dom. 694. 

and if not, all the ancient Charters referrd to in this Charter of | 24 


muſt be Falſe and Counterfeit. 


2. How comes King Ina to have ſo great authority over all the 
Kings of Britain, the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Dukes and Abbots, as this 
Charter expreſſeth ? In the beginning of the Charter, he mentions Bal- 
dred as one of his Vice-Roys. In the middle he ſpeaks of Baldred as 
one of his Predeceſſors, and joins him with Kenewalchius, r 1 
| Cedwalla. 
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Cedwalla, But in the end he makes him to confirm what Ina bas grant- 
ed, Ego, Baldredus Rex, confirmavi, But who was this King Baldred ? 
In the Kingdom of Kent, Edricus was in the beginning of Inas Reign, 
according to the Savilian Faſti, and VWithredus from the ſixth to the 

end, In the Kingdom of the Eaſt Saxons there were Sighardus, Senfre- 
dus, Offs and Selredus., In the Kingdom of Eaſt Angles, Beorna and 
Ethelreduws. In the Kingdom of Mercia, Adelredus, 2 Ceolre- 
dur, Athelbaldur. In the Kingdom of Northumberland, Alfredus, Os- 
fredus, Kenredws, Oſricus, But among all theſe not one Baldredas ap- 

ars. There was indeed one of that Name King of Net near an 
hundred years after; but what is that to the time of Ina ? But ſup- 
poſe Baldred then in being, and only a YVice- Roy in ſome part of Is 
Dominions, how eomes 1n4 to this Univerſal Monarchy or Power to 
command all the Kings of Britain, which is expreſſed in the Charter? 
Sed & omnibus Regni mei Regibus, &c. præcipio. By what Authority 
did the King of the Welt Saxons at that time make ſuch a Precept to 
all other Kings in Britain ? But, Iremember, (i) Geoffrey of Monmouth 
makes him Grandchild to Cadwallader. And the (&) Authour of the 
Additions to King Edward's Laws ſaith, he had the Kin 


led a Parliament for the Intermarriage of Britains and Saxons. So that 


tain, which Opinion was certainly follow'd by the Contriver of this 
Charter, But Mr. Lambard confeſſeth, that theſe Paſſages are not in 
the ancient MS. of King Edward's Laws, and it is a wonder they ſhould 
ever come into them, being ſo deſtitute of any colour of authority, and 
ſo remote from the deſign of his Laws. 


paſs, and occaſion enough given to the Monks to frame them for their 
own ſecurity, againſt the encroachments of others upon their Lands, 
and the Juriſdiction of Biſhops over their Monaſteries. And William 
the Conqueror having given ſuch invidious Privileges to Battell Abby, as 
may be ſeen in his Charter, the elder Monaſteries thought much to be ſo 
far behind them, and therefore made themſelves as great Privileges by 
the favour of Saxon Kings. From hence in the next Age aroſe ſo ma- 
ny Conteſts about Juriſdi4ion between the Biſhops and the ſeveral 
Monaſteries, of which we read not before, as we have alrea- 
dy obſerved between the Abbey of St. Auguſtine and the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury; between the Abbey of Malmesbury and the Bi- 
ſhop of Salisbury; and the Abbey of St. Albans and the Biſhop of Lincoln. 
And at that time thoſe Abbie were charged with forging their Charters; 
And when they were ſo — were not able to defend them, as was 
remarkable in the caſe of St. Auguſt 

' Thorn, a Monk of that Abbey: He confeſſeth the Archbiſhop chargeth 
their Privileges with Forgery, and that the Monks appealed to Rome, and 
that upon their Appeal ſeveral Commiſſions were granted to examine 
them; but by his own relation, they ſhamefully declined to produce 
them as long as they durſt, and ſtill continued their Appeal. But when 
they ſaw no remedy, they produced the Charters of Ethelbert and Au- 
guſtine, the Copies whereof the Delegates ſent to Rowe. But before 
they came thither the Pope died; and the next Pope, Lucius, ** 8 
nhis 
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gdom of Britain % f. 
with his ſecond Wife Wala, Daughter of Cadwallader z and then Ina cal- cen. 
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there was an Opinion among ſome, that [za had the Monarchy of Bri- jg. oy 


As to theſe counterfeit Charters, the Opinion of (1) Papebrochins (1) de 


ſeems moſt probable to me, that they were for the moſt part framed in 2. 
the eleventh Century, when there was Ignorance enough to make them - 03. 
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Inhibition to the Archbiſhop, requiring him not to in vade their Privi- 
leges till the queſtion of Forgery were determined; and he writes to 
King Henry II. in the behalf of the Abbey. Things being at this paſs, 
they fairly made a Compoſition with the Archbiſhop, viz. That he 
ſhould withdraw his Accuſation of Fraud, in the Court of Rowe, and 
they would yield up to him the main points conteſted as to Juriſdicłi- 
on, The form of which Compoſition is at large extant in Thorn. And 
the Confirmation of it by Henry II. in the other MS. Chronicon of that 
Abbey. Which in effect amounted to the Monks giving up the Cauſe of 
their Charters, Such a Controverſie about Juriſdliction there was be- 
tween Jocelin, Biſhop of Bath and Wells, and the Abbey of Glaſſenbury 
about Anno Dom. 1215. as appears by the Book called Secretum Do- 
mini Abbatis lately in the Arundell Library, but now in a private hand, 
So that there appears a ſufficient inducement for them to for 
ſuch large Immunities and Exemptions, with reſpect to the Biſhop's Ju- 
riſdiction, as this Charter contains; and that ſeems to be the main Point 
aimed at in it. But in order to it, ſome extraordinary matter was to 
be alledged in favour of this Place, and nothing ſerved ſo much in that 
Age, as to amuſe the People with wonderful Stories of the Antiquity 
of it, Calling it the Mother of Religion, and the Place of Viſions and Re- 
velations and Miracles, where St. Patrick and St. David dwelt in former 
times, before ever the Saxons came ( but not a word yet of Joſeph of 4-- 
rimathea: ) which were very plauſible Pretences for extraordinary Pri- 
vileges, and ſo they are alledged in this Charter of King Ina, Ita & ipſa 
ſupereminentem Privilegii obtineat dignitatem, nec ulli omnino hominum an- 
us cillare obſequium ſaciat in terris, &c. Which words are ſpoken of the 
Bleſſed Virgin, but, according to the Conſtruction of that Age, to be 
' underſtood of Glaſſenbury Abbey, becauſe the Church was believed to be 
conſecrated to her by our Saviour himſelf. | 
But it ſeems ſtrange that ſuch a Charter ſhould ever paſs for authen- 
-tick with any who compare the Language of it with the Hiſtory of 
King Ina, as it is delivered by the Monkiſh Hiſtorians. For by them it 
appears what Wars he had with his neighbour Princes, and how far he 
was to the laſt from commanding Kings and Princes and Archbiſhop, 
whoſe Kingdom was confined to the Weſt and South Saxons, and had 
but one Biſhop in it till the eighteenth year of his Reign, when it was 
divided into two, Daniel having one ſhare, and Aldelm the other. 
And ſome years after Eadbertus was Biſhop of the South Saxons, ſo that 
he had but three Biſhops at the moſt, and never an Archbiſkop in his 
© Dominions : How then could he call the ſeveral Kings, Archbiſhops and 
Biſhops together to paſs this Charter? The like groſs abſurdity there 
(% Mona. is in the () Charter of Eveſham Abbey, wherein Brightwaldus 
Hic. Vol.1. is ſaid to draw it up with the conſent of all the Princes in England 
p 145 met in Council, as Pope Conſtantine explains it; which is ſomewhat 
hard to believe concerning that Age, wherein they were under no 
common Head, but continually fighting with each other, till the Weſt 
(o) w. Saxons prevailed. And the Caſe of the Abbey of Eveſham ſeems to have 
Malmel- been much the ſame with that of Glaſſenbury. For (o) Will:am of 
— Pon- Malmesbury wonders how Bede came to omit the Foundation of it, if it 
rif. /.4. were ſo ſolemnly declared at Rome as the Charters import, when Neu- 
5162. red and Offa were both there, which is mention d by Bede. And in 
truth it is very ſtrange that ſo diligent a Writer, eſpecially of ſuch 
things, as Pede was, ſhould ſay not a Word either of Glaſſenbury or 
| Eveſbam. 
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never doe the Monks buſineſs, and therefore they muſt have a Legen 
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Eveſham. But he judiciouſly imputes t 6ccafion of Founding —_ 
Monaſtery to ſome old Church of the Britains ſtanding there in 4 deſolate 
place, which Eewin, then Biſbop of Worceſter, took a great Fancy i | 
and ſo raiſed a Monaſtery there. But ſuch a plain Story as this wou a 


of Egwin's Chains, &cc. and the Liſon of the Bleſſed Virgin there, and 
large Immunities granted to the Place on theſe accounts, as they have 
fully done in the Charters of Kenred and Offa, the Bull, of Conſtantine 
and the Privilege of Hgwin. But yet this unlucky charge of Pope Con- 
ſtantine to Brightwaldus, to ſummon 4 Council of the whole Nation, Prin- 
ces and Biſhops, to confirm this Charter; at a time when there were ſo 
many Kingdoms not only divided, but moſt commonly in actual Wa 


with each other, makes this whole Charter appear to be an undou 


Forgery of the Monks to obtain great Privileges to themſelves. | 

But to return to Glaſſenbury; I do not queſtion that wy, er did 

Found a Monaſtery there, where before had been an ancient Church in 

the Britiſh times, But _ no ground to believe, that either Joſeph of 
Arimathes, or St. Patrick, or St. David had ever been there. But theſe 

were great and well ſounding Names to amuſe the People with, and 

by degrees 'advinced that Monaſtery to ſo high a Reputation, that the 

very Monks of other places were concerned to leſſen the authority of 

this Tradition, as is evident by the () MS. Chronicle of St, Auguſtine's, () cry 
wherein the Monks of Glaſſenbury are charged with pretending to great · S. Auguſt. 
er authority than they had reaſon for, that Monaſtery being firſt founded I . 
by King Ina, but they give out they had Land given by Arviragus 4 King 

of the Britains. And even (q) William of Malaetbury, although when (% 

e writes the Antiquities of Glaſſenbury, he ſeems firmly to believe Mamie 
St. Patrick's being there, yet when he comes elſewhere to ſpeak Geſfis pate 
of his being buried there, he adds that cooling Expreſſion, Si credere .] 2- 
dignunk- and takes not the leaſt notice of Joſeph of Arimathea and his- 
Companions. So much difference he thought there ought to be be- 
tween writing the Legend of a Monaſtery and a true Hiſtory, And there 
he plainly aftirms, that King Ina was the firſt Founder of it. To which 
(r) Aſeri agrees in an ancient MS. Copy of his Annals, For A. D. (H) ani 
726, he ſaith, Ina went to Rome, and there died, having built and de- Amales, 
dicated a Monaſtery in Glaſſenbury. But what Preſumption was it to 515 © 
ſay, he dedicated it, if it were dedicated ſo long before by Chriſt him- 
ſelf, as the Viſion of St. David and the Glaſſenbury Tradition aſſirm? I 
do not then deny that there was an ancient Church before Is time, 
which after the Weſtern Saxons became Chriſtians, grew into mighty 
Reputation, but all the Succeſſion of Abbats before, either of Worgre- | 
fius, or Brightwaldws, or others, I look on as fabulous. For (s) Beds (0) Bed. 
and others ſay, Brightwaldus was Abbat of Reculver before he was Arch- rr SP 
biſbop , which is a good diſtance from r But the ſirſt Abbat 
there was Hemgiſlus, to whom Ina granted a Charter; after him Beor- | 
waldys, to whom King Iva granted ſeveral Lands by Charters, far more 
probable than this large one, whoſe authority I have hitherto diſcuſ- 
ſed. Thoſe Charters are ſhort, and the Style agreeable to thoſe times, 
and not one word of Joſeph of Arimathea, or St. Patrick, or St. David, in 


| any of them. And thoſe, I believe, were the original Charters of that Abbey. - 


But the Abbey being thus founded and well endowed, then, like a 
Man that hath made his own Fortunes, who pretends to be derived 
from ſome ancient Stock, ſo this —— growing rich betimes, * 

| [1 
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) it muſt be caſt much behind in Place and Dignity, unleſs it could lay 
claim to ſome greater Antiqaity. And for this, the old Britiſh Church 

was an admirable Foundation. And St: Patrick and St. David, being 
two Saints of wonderful eſteem} in Ireland and Wales, they firſt ſet up 
with the Reputation of their being at Glaſſenbury, the lying bari- 
ed there, and the latter building a little Chappel. T Monks hading 
the advantage of theſe Pretences, made a farther ſtep towards the ad- 
vancement of their Monaſtery, by giving out that their old Church was 
the firſt Church in Britain, and that ol! Religion came from thence into o- 
ther Parts ; which by degrees gaining belief 
Joſeph of Aimee, as the Peron who came ft hither, being a Man 
whoſe Name was every where in great eſteem for the reſpect he ſhew'd 
to our Saviour's Body: And him they thought they might ſafely 
pitch upon, not being pretended to by any other Church. But it was a 
conſiderable time before the Name of Jeſepb of Arimatbea came to be 
mention d, not being found in any of the Sexon Charters, which ſpeak 
moſt to the advantage of Ola z 2$ may be ſeen by thoſe of King 
it) Mrs C Edmund and King Edgar in the _—_— But by the time of 
flick. Vt Henry II. the Tradition was generally received, that the old Church as 
14.15,15. Glaſſenbury was built by the Diſciples of our Lord; and that it was the 
original Church of this Nation, as appears by the Charter of Henry II. 

(v Harps Omitted in the Morafticovy, but printed by (v.) Harpsfield, and the 
field. Hiſt. learned Primate of (w) Armagh, by which we fee what Authority the 
. Monks of Glaſſerbary had then obtained, for not only this Tradition is 
(») Uſer inſerted in the Charter, as a thing certain, but a Repetition is there 

- — made of feveral other Charters, as ſeen and read before the Kin 

which were undoubtedly counterfeit, ſuch as that of King Arthur a 

| ſeveral others; yet all thefe went down then, and were confirmed by 

the King's I»ſpeximws. From this time the Monks of Claſſenbury were 
triumphant, and no one durſt * their Traditions how „ 242%, 
ſoever. This Charter being confirmed by the Inſpeximns of „ II. 

An. 6, 7. of Edw. III. Au. 1, 6. and 1 Edw. IV. And from hence it 
grew to be the common Opinion of the Nation, and was pleaded for 
the Honour of it in the Councils of Piſa, Conſtance, Siena and Bafl, of 

(x) 14. p, Which the (&) Primate hath given a full account, and, as things 1— 
23, &c. ſed among them then, Our Nation had as juſt Right to infiſt on their 

Tradition of Joſeph of Arimathea, as the Spaniards on that of St. James 
going into Spain; for certainly one Tradition was as good as the other. 

But having thus far examined the Authority of this Tradition, I now 
come to conſider the Circumſtances of it. And ſuppoſing the Teſtimo- 
nies to confirm itto have been of far greater Authority than I find them, 
yet the very improbable Circumſtances of the Story it ſelf would be a 
ſufficient reaſon for me to paſs it over (leaving every one to believe as 
much of it as he ſees cauſe ) viz. | 


0) Euſeb, & ) The Tradition of the Church mentioned by ( 75 Exſchive, 
[.5.c.24. (2) Sophronins, (a) St. Chryſoſtome, and (b) Hippolytus Portuenſis, 
So. That St. Philip continued preaching in the Eaſtern Parts, about Phrygia, 


hron. de 5 5 
Seripe Ec- and ſuffer d at Hierapolis. 


ce. | : * n 
Hebryl. (2) The Eremetical courſe of their Lives ſo wholly different from 


de 12, 
aſt. that of the Apoſtles, and other Diſciples of our Lord, in an Age of fo 
(5) HYP much buſineſs and employment in Preaching the Goſpel, who went 


ORE from one City and Countrey to another for that End. ( 3.) The 


„they at laſt pitched upon 
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(30 The building of the Church by a YVi/oi of the Archangel, and 
devoting it and themſelves to the Bleſſed Virgin, ſavours too groſly of 
Monkiſh Superſtition to be near the time pretended. 


(4.) The Conſecration of a Church-yard together with a Church, iti 

order to the burial of perſons in it at that time, is none of the moſt 
bable Circumſtances, and yet it is a material one, Quod ipſe Domi- _ 

us Eccleſiam ſimul cum Cæmeterio dedicarat. (c) Sir Henry Spelman ob- . 
ſerves, That the cuſtom of compaſſing Churches, with Church-yards, was cit. p. 11; 
not ſo ancient And withall he adds, That although the Britiſh Cities had 
Churches from the beginning of Chriſtianity, yet there were no burying pla- 
cles within Cities, till Cuthbert, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, obtain'd leave 
for it, about Anno Dom. 758. Upon this (4) Alford and (e) Creſſy (4) amat. 
charge him with a manifeſt miſtake and great impertinency. A miſtake, 4. P. 53. 
in that Ethelbert and Auguſtine were both buried in the Church of Si. Pe- 5 
ter and St. Paul. And what then? Doth Sir Henry Spelman ſay there tom, . 
was no burying in Churches before Cuthbert time? No. But that there 2. ©: 5: 
was no Burying Place in Cities before that time, For the Church of 
St. Auguſtine, or St. Peter and St. Paul, was without the City. For ſo 
the A MS. Chronicle of St. Auguſtine's ſaith, That when the Bodies of (f) Chre- 
the Kings and Archbiſhops were carried thither to burial, they follow'd our 1. 1. 
Saviour, who ſuffer d without the Gate. And that it was like the children 
of Iſrael's going out of Egypt, &c. Which is ſufficient to prove the truth 
of Sir Henry Spelman s, Obſervation, which relates to Bury ing in Ci- 
ties and not in Churches, And withall the Reaſon alledged in one of 
the Charters of (g) King Ethelbert, why that place was aſſigned for a (gs) Ana- 
Burying place, is, becauſe the City is for the Living, and not for the Dead. elk. 
But why do they not prove the Antiquity of Church-yards to be fo great, "ON 
which was the moſt to the purpoſe? But they ſay, Sir Henry Spelman's 
Obſervation was impertinent, Glaſſenbury being then a ſolitary place, and 
very far from being a City. It is true, if the weight had been laid by 
him only upon that, there being no Evidence of any Roman City there. 
But his deſign was to prove, That Church-zards were not then adjoining. 
to Churches, becauſe the Cemeteries were without the City, and the Churches 
within in the Britiſh time; And even in the Saxor time, (/) he ſaith, (6) Spel- 
although they buried in Churches, yet thoſe Churches in which they buried a e 
were without theCities, till Cuthbert firſt procured the alteration by Royal 1 
Authority, and, ſome ſay, by Papal too. But the Monks of St. Auguſtine's 
denied the Pope's Confirmation. 


But the main Circumſtance I ſhall infiſt upon, is, the Incongruity of 
this Story with the condition of the Roman Province at that time. For 
there was no ſuch Britiſh King then as Arviragas, and in that Country, 
as will appear by the more Southern parts of the Iſland being reduced 
into the form of « Province before Anno Dom. 63. when the Glaſſenbury 
Tradition ſaith, Joſeph of Arimathea came firſt to Britain, For (i) TA. (i) Tacit. 
citus ſaith, it was done as to the neareſt part of the Iſland, when A.Plau- 1 Pt 
tius and Oſtorius Scapula were Governours here, and between them and 
Sue toniut Paulinus were Didius Gallus and Veranius. In probability the 
Belge were ſubdued by Veſpaſſan, of whom () Suetonins ſaith, That he 1 
conquer d here two powerfull Nations, above twenty Towns, and the Iſie of ,. 4 * 
Wight. By which we ſind his employment was Weſtward, and the 
C 2 Belge 
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Belge and Danmonii were the two powerfull Nations that way. And in 
all the Actions afterwards, we find no Care taken by the Rowan Gene- 
rals to ſecure themſelves againſt the Belge, as they did againſt the Bri- 
gantes and Silures, among whom Caractacus commanded ; ſo that there 
could be no ſuch Britiſh King at that time among the Belge as Arvira- 
(1) Tacit. gur is ſuppoſed to have been. For if there had been when (7) Oftorizs 
* A Northwards, having ſuppreſſed the Iceni, it is not to be ſup- 
+ 3% poſed, that he would have fixed his Garriſons on the Severn and the 
(md. Avon, to ſecure the Province. For, as our () Judicious Antiquary 
. ? hath well obſerved, The deſign of Oſtorius therein was to keep"t he Provin- 
ä Britains. from joining with the others ;, and therefore, all on this ſide 
thoſe Garriſons were within the Rowan Province ; Now the 
where the Garriſons were placed are by Tacitus (aid to be Antone and 
Sabrina, The latter is certainly the Severn, which parted the Belge 
and the Silures. For Antona, Camden reads Aufana, (although Nor- 
thanton comes nearer the former Name, and Sonuthanton had its Name 
from the River Anton, which there runs into the Sea; and Praleamy calls 
Triſanton, i. e. ſaith Camden, Traith Anton, the Month of Anton ) But 
he chuſes Aufona, for this reaſon, becauſe the two Auen, riſe both in 
the County of Northampton, and ſo cut the Iſland, that none can paſs 
out of the North, but they muſt croſs one or the other of them, or 
elſe fall upon the Rowan Garriſons between, the Remainders whereof 
he takes notice of between the riſe of the two Avons at Gilchorough 
and Daintry; by which means he hindred all intercourſe between the 
Brigantes and the Roman Province, as the other did between the Si- 
lures and them. But if there had been ſuch a Britzþ King as 
Arviragus among the Belge, what would the fortifying the Severz 
have ſignified, when the Enemies to the Romans lived on the Ro- 
(00 Britan, man (ide? Tacitus indeed mentions an Expedition of Oſtorius againſt the 
p. 68. Cangi, whom () Camden ſometimes thought a ſwall People among the 
r Belgæ, but upon better conſideration, (o) he places them in re, 
where he found an Inſcription concerning the CEA NG 1. And Taci- 
tus ſaith, They were not far from the Sea Coaſt which looks towards Ire land. 
DR. wh. (Cp) R. White of Baſmgſioke ſuppoles this Arviragus to beſtow the 


Baſing- d. Iland on Joſeph of Arimathea, when Trebellins Maximus was Gover- 


1 nour here, who ſucceeded Petronius Turpiliamus the year C. Suetonins 


Paulinus was Conſul at Rome; Which, according to the Savilzar Faſts 
was in the twelfth year of Nero, and Anne Dom 67. (four years | 
Joſeph's coming, according to the Glaſſenbury Tradition) but that is 
no great matter, if at that time we are ſure there was no ſuch a King as 
Arviragus among the Belge : But he again contradicts the Glaſſexbury 
Story. For Malmesbury faith, That the Barbarons King obſtinately refu- 
ſed to quit his Religion, but, out of pity to them, gave them the Iſland to 
live in; but White ſaith, He was well affeSed to the Chriſtzan Religion, 
and was in all reſpect an admirable Prince. This Arviragus he takes 
(9) Sali: out of the () Britiſh Hiſtory, where pleaſant Stories are told of him, 
c. 25, 26, and from thence in (r) Matthew Weſtminſter, as, of his oppoſing Claudius, 
2 and then marrying his Daughter Geniſſa, and the reconciliation. be- 
44. tween him and Feſpaſſan by her means, G. And how his Son Marius 
ſucceeded him, and then Coilus who was wonderfully beloved by the 
Roman Senate. Here we have found at laſt the three Kings of Glaſſer- 
bury, Arviragus, Marius and Coilus, as they are exſtant in Capgrave 
and others: So that the Glaſſenbury Tradition had not its * 
ti 
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firmed by King Lucius to twelve others who were placed there, in intitations 
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till it had received theſe improvements from the Britiſh Hiſtory. For 
William of Malmesbury, though he took ſo great pains in this matter, 
yet knew nothing of Arviragut, Marius and Coilnus. He ſpeaks indeed 
of three Pagan Kings giving twelve portions of Land to the twelve” Bre- 
thren, bat he knew not their Names. Which Grant, he ſaith, was ron- 


of the firſt twelve. And this continued to the coming of St. Patrick. And 
yet towards the Concluſion of this Book he faith, That Anno Domini 


| 6o1. the King of Dompnonia, 5. e. Devonſhire a Cornwall, gave to 


the old Church in Glaſſenbury the Land called Ynis Withrin, or, the I- 
ſland of Avalon. Who this King was, he ſaith, he could not learn, 
but he concludes him to have been a Britain, by calling the and by 
the Britiſh Name. But as to Arviragns, that there was a Britiſh Prince 
of that name cannot be denied, fince J7avenal mentions him in Domi- 
tian's time. 


| Omen habes, inquit, magni clarique Triumpbi, | Satyr. 4. 


Regem aliquem capies, aut de Temone Britanno v. 123. 
Excidet Arviragus | 


The (s) Author of the Chronicle of Dover underſtands this Paſſage Oy 

as ſpoken to Nero; which agrees much better with the Tradition of ,“ 

Glaſſenbury, but will by no means agree with Juvenal, who ſaith plaiti- land. col- 

ly enough that Satyr related to Domitian and his Flatterers. And this 4. vol. 2. 

was a very inſipid Flattery to Domitian, unleſs Arviragus were à con 

ſiderable Prince then living, and an Enemy to Ceſar. For what Tri- 

umph could he have over a Subject or a Friend as Arviragus is ſuppoſed 

after the reconciliation with Veſpafiar 4 And no ſuch Enemy could ap- 

pear at that time in thoſe parts of Britain. For (t) Petilins Cerealis (+) racit. 

had Conquer d the Brigantes, and Julius Frontinus the Silares, and A- Aaric. | 
ricola after them the Ordovices : And in the time of his Covertiment, 2 . 

Tacitns faith, Even the confederate Cities among the Britains, who LEE 

upon Terms 2 before they ſubmitted themſelves to the Roman Power, 

and received Garriſons among them, After this Agricola proceeded North- 

wards againſt new People, who deſtroyed them as far as the Frith of Taus 

( Tweed.) Ther he fortified the Paſſage between Glota and Bodotria 

( Dumbretton and Edenborough Frith. ) So that the Romans were ab- 

ſolutely Lords of all this fide, having caſt out the Enemy as it were into 

another Land, as Sir Henry Savil tranflates the words of Tacitus From 

which it is evident, there could be no ſuch King as Arviragut at that 

_ in — parts of the Iſland, over whom ian could expeck a 
riumph. 

But ſuppoſe there were, what is this to the eighth of Nero, when 

Joſeph of Arimathea is ſaid to have come hither, at what time Arviragus 

is ſaid to be King in Britain? It is poſſible he might live ſo long, but 

how comes he to be never mention'd in the Roman Story, as Pra- 

ſutagus, Cogidunns, Caractacuc, Togodumnms and Galgacus are? Ar. 

viragus his name was well known at Rome in Domitians time; why (0 p. 

not ſpoken of before? ( Some think he was the ſame witch Porſut a. Powel. in 

gur; but this cannot be, for Praſutagus was dead before the Revolt of x FY 

the Britains under Boadicea, which was occafion'd by the Romans ill u- 

ſage of the Britains after his death. And Praſirtagus left only two (»)White 

Daughters, what becomes then of his Son Marius? whom (w) nd _ 

would 384. 
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\ would have to be Cogidunnt. But Marius is (aid to ſucceed Arviragus, 


who was alive in Domitian's time, and Cogidunus had the Cities confer- 
(x)Alford. red upon him before Suetonius Paulinus came into Britain, as a 

24 pears by Tacitus; which are things inconſiſtent. (x) Others ſay that 

43. . 9. Arviragus was the ſame with Caractacus; for this Opinion Alford con- 

tends, and Juvenal, he ſaith, mentions the name by a Poetical Licence, 

although he lived long before. But what reaſon is there to ſuppoſe 

that Fabrics Veienti ſhould make ſuch a courſe Complement to Bon. 

tian, that he ſhould triumph over a Man dead, and triumphed over 

once already, by Claudius, who was never known at Rome by any o- 

ther Name than CaraFacus (as far as we can find) by which he was 

ſo famous for his long Oppoſition to the Romans ? But it is very pro- 

bable, that in Domitiar's time, after the recalling Agricola, and ta- 

(») Uſler. king away the Life of Saluſtins Lucullus, his Succeſſor, The Britains 

Pri took up Arms under Arviragus. And the ( Learned Primate of Ar- 

7. 583. magh mentions an old Britiſh Coin in Sir R. Cotton's ColleFions with 

theſe Letters on it ARIVOG, from whence he thinks his true name was 

Arivogus, which the Romans turned to Arviragus. And the old Scholiaſt 


there ſaith, that was not his true Name. The Britains being now up in 


Arms, as far as we can learn, were not repreſſed till Hadrian came over 
(z)Sparti- in Perſon, and built the firſt Wall, to keep them out of the Rowan 
3 Province. For, before this, (z) Spartianus ſaith, The Britains could 

not be kept in ſuljection to the Roman Power. So that here was a fit 

ſeaſon in Domitiar's time ¶ Agricola being recalled in the beginning 
of Domitian's Reign) for ſuch a King as Arviragus to appear in 
{a)Alfora. the head of the Britains, and it was then a ſuitable Complement 
4. P. 33. to him, to wiſh him a Triumph over Arviragus. But (a) Alford 
* faith, that Claudius ſent Caractacus home again, and after many years 
he died in Peace, being a Friend to the Romans. How then comes 

Tacitus to take no notice of him, as he doth of Cogidunus ? Is it 

probable the Romans would reſtore ſo fubtile and dangerous an 

Enemy as CaraFacus had been to them? Cogidunus had been al- 

ways faithful to them, but Caractaeut an open Enemy, and the 

Silures ſtill in being, over whom he commanded, and not over 

the Belge, as he muſt have done, if he were the Arviragus who 

gave the Hydes of Land to Joſeph of Arimathea and his Companions, 
Theſe things I have here put together to ſhew for what Reaſons I de- 
cline the Tradition of Joſeph of Arimatheas coming hither to Preach the 

Goſpel. And although they may not be ſufficient to convince o- 

thers, yet I hope they may ſerve to clear me from anexcuſable Parti- 
(6) Church ality, which (b) Mr. Creſſy charges on all who call this Tradition into 


Hiſtory, I. . 
2.ch.1.n.g, Queſtion. 


- (2.) But, notwithſtanding, I hope to make it appear from very 

good and ſufficient Evidence, that there was a Chriſtian Church planted 

in Britain during the Apoſiles times. And ſuch Evidence ought to 

be allow'd in this matter which is built on the Teſtimony of an- 

cient and credible Writers, and hath a concurrent probability of 
Circumſtances, | | 

I ſhall firſt produce the Teſtimony of ancient and credible Writers. 

or it is an excellent Rule of (c) Baronius in ſuch Caſes, T hat uo Teſti- 

4.2. ponies of later Authours are to be regarded concerning things of remote Au- 


N tiguity, which are not ſupported by the Teſtim:ny of ancient Writers. _ 
there 
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there is a difference in the force of the Teſtimony, of ancient Writers 
themſelves, according to their Abilities and Opportunities. For ſome 
had far greater Judgment than others, ſame, had greater care ahout 
theſe matters, and made it more their buſineſs to ſearch and enquire 
into them; and ſome had greater advantages by being preſent in the 
Courts of Princes or Councils of Bi , . whereby they could better 
underſtand. the Beginning and Succeſſion of Churches. And for all 
theſe, there was none more remarkable in Aztiquity than Eyſcbizs, be- 
ing a learned and inquiſitive Perſon, a Favorite of Conflantime, the firſt 
Chriſtian Emperour ( born and proclaimed  Emperour in Britain) 
one preſent. at the Council at Nice, whither Biſhops were ſummoned 
from all parts af the Empire, and one that had a particular curioſity 
to examine the Hiſt all N ing an Eccleſtaſtical Hi- 
for out af the CelleFions he made. The Teſtimony of a Perſon ſo 
qualified cannot but deſerve great Conſideration, eſpecially, when it 
is not delivered by way of Report, but when the force of an Argu 


the G 


other Arguments, he makes uſe of this, That although it were poſſible 
ſuch men ta deceive their Neighboxrs and Countreymen with an improbable 
Story, yet what madneſs were it for ſuch illiterate Men, who underſtood on- 
l their Mother Tongue, to go about to deceive the World by preaching this 
rize in the remoteſt Cities and Conntries ? And having named the 
Romans, Perſeans, Armenians, Parthians, Indians, Scythians ; he adds 
particularly, that ſome paſſed over the Ocean F Tag H,] 
Bzurlazngs riouc, to thoſe which are called the Britiſh Iſlands. From 
whence he concludes, that ſome more than humgne Power did accompany 
the Apoſtles, and that they were no light or inconſder able Men, much leſs 
** and Deceiners, Now unleſs this been a thing very well 
known at that time, that Chriſtianity was planted here by the Apo- 
ftles, why ſhould he fo particularly and expreſly mention the Britiſh 
Iſlands? It cannot be ſaid that they are only ſet down to denote the 
moſt remote and obſcure places. For, long before that time the 
Britiſh Illands were very well known all over the Romas Empire, 
Britain having been the Scene of many Warlike Actions from Claudius 
his time; The Occaſion of Emperors additional Titles and Tri- 
umphs; The Reſidence of Rowan Licutenants and Legions; The 
Place of many Rowan Colonies, Cities and Ways: But eſpecially, a- 
bout Conſtantine s time, It was the talk of the World, for the Revolt 


of Carauſiur and AlleFus ; The Victory and Death of Conſtantive here; 
The Succeſſion of Conflartine, and his n Emperor by 
the Army in Brita. $0 that ſcarce any an Province was ſo 
much intereſted in the ſeveral Revolutions of the Empire as Britain, 


and therefore Canſtantine going from hence, and being ſo much in the 


te Oqpe to undertakes to prove, that the Apoſtles, who firſt preached 


ry Words at random, but that he had made a diligent Enquiry 


thers of his Court, concerning the State of the Britiſh Churches, of 
what continuance they were, and by whom planted. After all which 
Evſebius affirms it with ſo much aſſurance, That ſoue of the Apoſtles 
preached the Goſpel in the Britiſh, Iſlands. | 


Much 


eſteem of Euſebias, it is not to be conceived, that he ſhould ſpeak. 


th of Conſtantine himſelf, to whom he was well known, and of o- 


gument 
depends upon it. And (d. Euſcbias, in his third Book of Evangelical (Be: 


1 
to the World, could be no Impoſtors or Deceivers , and, among N ay 


s- x 4 vey 
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(e) Theo- 


The Antiquities of 

(©) Theo- Much to the ſame purpoſe (e) Theodoret ſpeaks, another learned and 
4. Sem, Judicious Church Hiſtorian. For among the Nations converted by the 
9.2 C. Apoſtles, he expreſly names the Britains; and elſewhere faith, (f) 
* 1. That St. Paul brought Salvation to the Iſlands that lie in the Ocean, after 
116, . he had mention'd Spain, and therefore in all probability the Britiſb L- 
yl lands are underſtood by him. And in another place (g) he faith, That 
ep.ad Tim. St. Paul, after his Releaſe at Rome, went to Spain, and from thence car- 
4+ v. 17. ried the Light of the Goſpel to other Nations. What other Nations ſo 
likely to be underſtood as thoſe which lay the neareſt, and are elſe- 


where ſaid to be converted by the Apoſtles, as the Britains are by him? 


() Hie- 


ro. in a- St. (5) Jerome, ſaith, That St. Paul, Having been in 79 * went from one 


mos c. 3. Ocean to anot ber, won fy the motion and courſe of the Sun of Righteouſ- 
1 


eſs, of whom it is ſaid, his goin hit from the end of Heaven, and 

is . unto the 44 of it N ind * his diligence in Packing extend- 

ed as far as the Earth it ſelf. Which are more indefinite Expreſ- 

(i) be fions. But elſewhere he ſaith, (i) That St. Paul, after his Impriſon- 

Seript. Ec: gent, preached the Goſpel in the Weſtern parts; By which the Britiſh I- 
cleſ. | . . 

ſlands were eſpecially underſtood ; As will appear by the following 

(*) fy Teſtimony of (i Clement Romanus, who ſaith, St. Paul 8 Rig h- 

Col iach. Feonſmeſs through the whole World, and in ſo doing went 64} i) 5 

p-8. Aves, to the utmoſt bounds of the Weſt, Which Paſſage will neceſſari- 


ly take in Britain, if we conſider what was then meant by the Bounds 


of the Weſt. Plutarch, in the Life of Ceſar, ſpeaking of his Expedition 
into Britain, ſaith, He was the firſt who brought a Fleet into the We- 
ern Ocean; By which he underſtands the Sea between Gaul and Bri- 
(1) Eufed. in. And (1) Enſcbins ſeveral times calls the Britiſh Ocean, the Me- 
1. 1.c. 23. ſtern, and joins the Britiſp Ocean and the Weſtern parts together. And 
41. . 2. c. (n) elſewhere he mentions Gaul and the Weſtern parts beyond it; by 
(a) Eufeb. Which he underſtands Britain. And () Theodoret reckons up the In- 
de Martyr. habitants of Spain, of Britain and Gaul, (who, faith he, lie between the 
_Y © other two) as thoſe who dwell in the bounds of the Weſt; And among 
(n)Theod. theſe the Britains muſt be in the utmoſt bounds, becauſe the Gaul lie in 
#7. Reli- the midſt. (o) Herodotus ſaith, the Celtz are the moſt Weſtern of all the 
7.685 Europeans. Now the ancient Greek Geographers knew of but two Na- 
(o) Herod: tions in Europe beſides themſelves, the celtæ and the Scythe ; theſe latter 
„ comprehended all in the moſt Northern parts of Europe, and the celtæ 
the Weſtern ; And anorg theſe the remoteſt were the Britains. Thence 

C) Horat. () Horace calls them, O. 
_ fore him, Oltimiſque Britannos. For before the diſcovery of Britain, 
(4) Carull. the Morini, who lived over againſt it, were ſaid to be the utmoſt Peo- 
8 aur. ple of the Earth. So Cr) Virgil calls them, Extremos hominum Mori- 
1.3. nos. And (7) Pliny, Ultimique hominum exiftimati Morini. Ethicus 
(s) Plin. Z. ſaith they were, Genter Ocean Occidentalis. But Britain being through- 
"9: c ly made known in the time of claudius, The utmoſt bounds of the Weſt 
(i) catull. muſt be underſtood of Britain, eſpecially ſince (t) C atullus calls Britain, 
33 Ultimam Occidentis Inſulam. And (#) Arnobius ſetting down the bounds 
in Pal. of the Goſpel Eaſt and Weſt, for the Eaſt he mentions the Indian, and 
147. for the Weſt the Britains, I cannot but wonder what ſo Learned a man 
(e) Lau- as () Job. Launoy means, when, being urged by his Adverfaries with 
nuy 4 this place of Clemens his Epiſtle to prove the Apoſtolical Antiquity of the 
ve dere. Gallican Churches, He fairly rejects the authority of this Epiſtle, which 
ri, $ 2. hath been ſo univerſally received by all Learned men ſince the firſt pub- 
„. liſhing of it. But then he argues well, that if this paſſage holds for 


Gaul, 


timos Orbis Britannos; As (4) Catullus be- 


5 
7 


„ _ . 
| 
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8 


Preacher of it. Which is affirmed by (x) Venantius Fortunatus, ( 
whe re he Ecelibes St. Paul's labours. | 2 — 


Tranſit & Oceanum, vel quz facit Inſula Portum, Wh ar 
Qudſque Britannus habet terras, quiſque ultima Thule. : 


But becauſe this may look only like a Poetical Expreſſion, 


(3.) To make this out more fully, I ſhall conſider the concurrent 
probability of Circumſtances, together with theſe Teſtimonies, And 1 
ſhall make it appear, (1.) From St. Paul's Circumſtances, that he had 
Leiſure and Opportunity enough to have come hither. (2.) From 
the Circumſtances of Britain, that here was incouragement and invita- 
tion enough for him to come. (3.) From the Circumſtances of the reſt of 
the Apoſiles, That he was the moſt likely to come hither of any of them. 


(1.) That St Paul had Leiſure and Opportunity enough to come 
hither to preach the Goſpel. It is agreed by ( Exſebius, St. (z) G) Euſcb, 
Jerome, and others of the Ancients, That St. Paul ſuffer d at Rome, in Chron. 
14th of Nero. (a) Baronins ſaith, the 13th, reckoning: the years o A. 
Nero exactly from the beginning of his Reign in October; But (b) Pe- tal. 
tavins (aith, That the Ancients reckon d the years according to the uſual 8 
cuſtom of a civil year. So that the 13th of Neros Reign is the 14th 5. 1. 
from the Calends of January. St. Paul was ſent to Rome, when Fe- - 4h 
ſtur was made Procurator of Judea, in the room of Felix, which was, Tenp. l. 
ſay Euſebius and St. Jerome, in the ſecond of Nero; And I ſee no rea- 11. c. 14 
ſon to queſtion it; For although Felix ſucceeded Cumanus in the Go- 
vernment of Judæa, who was not condemned till the 12th of Claudins 
(from whence to the ſecond of Nero cannot be reckon d thoſe wary 
gears (e) St. Paul ſaith he had been Governour among the Jews) yet we (c)A&.24. 
are to conſider, that Felix was not ſent immediately from Rome, as 
(4) Baronius miſtakes, but upon Cumanus bis Sentence, had his for- (4) Baron. 
mer Government inlarged. Judea being then added to bis Province, 4-7). 30. 
and part of the Province which he had before being given to Agrippa, 
as (e) Joſephus faith ; So that part of Galilee and Samaria having been (.) joſeph. 
under his Government before, Saint Paul might well ſay, he had been 4 Bel, 
4 Ruler among them many years, although he were diſmiſſed in the ſe- 7 * · 
cond of Nero. And although (f) Tacitus ſaith, That Felix had been (J) Tacit. 
a long time Governour of Judza, yet it appears, by the diſtribution of the 4“ 
Province between Cxzranns and him, That before cumanus his Baniſhment, 4 
that which was properly Judæa fell not to his ſhare z And it is not 
probable that his Government ſhould outlaſt the Favour of PaVas with 
Nero, which mightily declined in his ſecond year. After Saint Paul's 
coming to Rome, Saint Luke ſaith, he abode there (g) two years. But (0 Ad. 28. 
(hb) Maſttins obſerves from the Circumſtances of St. Paul's Voyage, "PI 
That be conld not come to Rome till the third of Nero. So that he 9. vit. S. 
could not have his liberty till the fifth, upon occaſion of the Favours Faul, 13. 
ſhew'd, as he conjectures, to Priſoners and Exiles on the Murder of- 
Agrippina. But from this time to his returning to Rowe, he went up (i) Viede 
and down Preachigg the Goſpel. To which time (i) Godear, in LR OR. 
| D ife 
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Irn Life of St. Paul, allows eight years: (+) Maſſutius rather more ; (1) 
(% Baron, Baromivs the ſame 3 And he ſaith, it was time enough for him to paſs 
4. D.61. through the whole World ; Which Maſſutius repeats after him. The 
2. Queſtion now is, Where Saint Paul employ'd all this time? The an- 
cient Writers of the Church generally ſay, in the Weſtern parts; ſo Cle- 
nent, Theodoret, St. Jerome, At hanaſius, Epiphanius, and others. But 
i. Je T need not inſiſt on particular Teſtimonies, ſince the only Learned (r) 
#1. Aten. Perſon who hath oppoſed this Opinion doth ingenuouſly confeſs it to 
P. 29. have been the common and received Opinion of all*the Fathers. And ! 
ſee no reaſon, by any thing he hath produced, to recede from it. For 
ſuppoſe we ſhould grant, that he went back into the Eaſtern parts, and 

vilited the Churches there, ſome part of this time ; yet there is enough 

ſtill left for St. Paul to Preach the Goſpel in Britain and other Weſtern 

parts, as the Fathers ſay that he did. And if we compare the time 

ſpent by St. Paul in his former Travels in the Eaſt, and allow him to 

uſe an equal diligence afterwards, there cannot appear any improbabili- 

ty that he ſhould come into Britain, and eſtabliſh a Chriſtian Church 

here. Three Peregrinations of St. Paul we have an Account of in the 

() Act. 13. AFs of the Apoſtles, before his Voyage to Rome. The (x) firſt is of 
4. him and Barnabas, from Antioch to Selencia, Cyprus, Perga, Iconium, 
Lyſtra, and Derbe of Lycaonia ; from whence they returned back and 

ſettled the Government of the Churches then planted by them. And 
O.. although it be ſaid (o) that they abode long at Iconium and Antioch, 
3, - - Vet (v) Maſſutins (hews, That this whole Peregrination took up but five 
2. 4 years : Which is as much as (4) Baronius allows from the beginning 
(4) Baron. of it, to the Council of Jeruſalem. For that he placeth in the 4th of 
2 = 46. Claudius, and this in the 9th. But (7) he makes their return to Anti- 
0 4. D och in the 7th, ſo that he allows but three years to the founding and 
45. n. f. ſettling ſo many Churches. After the Council at Jeruſalem, St. Paul 
(5)a&.15. takes another Progreſs from Antioch, and went through () Syria and 
41. Cilicia, from thence to Derbe and Lyſtra; and fo through Phrygia, and 
Galatia, and Mya; and then from Troas croſſed the Sea into Macedo- 

nia, where he firſt Preached at Philippi, a Roman Colony : And from 
(HAG. thence paſſed to Theſſalonica, and ſo to Berrbæa, Athens and (t) Co- 
11,18. rinth,_where he tarried a year and fix months and more, and then 
failed into Syria, and made haſt to Jeruſalem, and ſo returned to Au- 
(«)Baron. Fioech. This ſecond Progreſs (2) Baronizs reckons from the ninth of 
i Claudius to the twelfth, and half the time was ſpent at Corinth, The 
(w Daren. third was again from Antioch over all the Countrey of Galatia and 
AD. 54+ Phrygia, to which (w) Baronius allows a years time; And the next 
oh bs he fixes at Epheſus, where St. Paul ſaith he (x) tarried three years 
(x)Att.2o. (not exactly, but the far greateſt part of it, having taught (7) three 


months in the Synagogue, and two years in the School of Tyrannus. ) From 


31. 
(Mact. 19. 


#1c. © Epheſus he goes into Macedonia and Achaia, and having abode there 
three months, he returned through Macedonia to Troas, and from thence 
he went to Miletus, whither he ſent for the Elders of the Church, and 


( Ad. took his ſolemn leave of them, ſaying, (z) that they ſbould ſee his Face 


20. 25.38. % more. From Miletus he paſſed to Phenicia, and ſo to Feruſalem, 


where he was kept two years in cuſtody, and then ſent by Feſtur to 


Rome. This is a ſhort account of St. Paul's labours and dili- 
| gence in Preaching the Goſpel before his Impriſonment at Nome. 
And we cannot ſuppoſe a Perſon of ſuch indefatigable Induſtry and 
Pains, : ſhould lie ſtill ſo many years after. It is certain he 3 
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he ſhould ne ver return more to the Eaſtern Parts, when he ſaid ſo ſolemn- 
ly, I know that ye all, among whom I have gene Preaching the Kingdom of 
God, ſhall ſee my Face no more. Which Words do not only concerrt 
the Church of Epheſus, but all the other Churches planted by him 
in the Eaſt ; And this'he ſpeaks not as his fear or conjecture, but out 
of certain Knowledge. And therefore it is not probable he ſhonld re- 
turn into the Eaſt, nor, if he did, would this hinder his coming into 
theſe parts afterwards, where he might plant Churches within that time. 
But it is objected, That there are no certain Monuments of ſuch Churches 
planted by him in Italy, Gaul, Germany or Spain. What certain Mo- 
numents are there of new Churches planted by him in the Eaſt after his 
return? Andit is much leſs probable, becauſe the Eaſtern Writers, who. 
ſhould know beſt, allot this time to his Preaching in the Weſt, But it th 
is well obſerved by the Learned (a) M. Velſerus, ſpeaking of the Preach- (a) m.vel- 
ing of the Apoſtles, St. Peter and St. Paul, in theſe Weſtern parts, That fe . 
we are not to judge of the Planting of Churches by the remaining Annals 6 © 
ind Monuments, becauſe on the one fide we are certain that their ſound went 

ont into all the Earth : And on the other, great care was taken in the ſeve- 

ral Perſecntions, eſpecially that of Diocleſian, to burn all the Monuments 

which concerned the Chriſtian Churches, But yet, as to Britain, we have 
undoubted Teſtimony of a Chriſtian Church planted here by the Apo- 

ſtlet, and by none ſo probably as St. Parl.. For Gildas ſaith, The Go- 

ſpel was here received before the fatal defeat of the Britains by Suetonius 
Panlinus z which, according to Sir H. Savit's Faſti, was the ſeventh of 

Nero, the eighth ſaith Petævius And St. Paul being at liberty the fifth, 

had time and conveniency enough to ſettle a Chriſtian Church in Britain. 


= 
_— 


(2.) That there was Incouragement and Invitation enough for St. 
Paul to come into Britain, not only from the Infinite numbers of People, , 
which, (b) Ceſar ſaith, were here ip his time, but from the new Set- 050 Cafar, 
tlements that were daily making here by the Romans. after the firſt-Suc- * 5 
ceſs, which they had in the time of Claudius For then Colonies were 
drawn ovet hither ; And not only Military Colonies ſettled for the ſe- 
curity of the Romam ( onqueſts, ſuch as that of Camalodunum is deſcri- 
bed by (e) Tacitus, formerly the Royal Seat of Cynobelin, King of the ( Tacit. 
Trinobantes; but alſo Civil and Trading Colonies, ſuch as London was- 3 
from the beginning, and therefore commended by Tacitus for its admi- c. 31. 
rable Situation for Trading, and all Accommodations to that end; 
and, upon the beſt enquiry I can make, I very much incline to believe 
it of a Roman Foundation, and no elder than the time of Claudiu (as 
will be made appear in another Diſcourſe:) And that in the time of 
Suetonins Paulinus it was inhabited by Romans and Britains together, 
is evident from Tacitns z When Snetoniut Paulinus drew out the Inha- 
bitants, the City not being then defenſible againſt the Britains, who in 
that Revolt deſtrozed LXX thouſand Romans and their Allies, ſaith Ta- 
citws; But d Dio ſaith, two Cities ( London and Verulam; for Cama- (4)Xiphil. 
lodunum was deſtroyed before) and Eighty thouſand Men. This was 2. 153 
a time of ſo much Diſorder and Bloudſhed, That Gildas with great 
Treaſon places the Planting of Chriſtianity here before it. And St. Paul 
might have ſome particular incouragement at Rome to come hithet 
from Pomponia Grecina, Wife to A. Plautius, the Roman Lieutenant un- 
der Claudius in Britain; For that ſhe was a Chriſtian appears very pro- 


bable from the account Tacitns _—_ * her; (e) He ſaith, ſhe was accu- 223 
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ſed o forcign Superſtition, and that ſo far as to endanger ber Life But 


her Hwusband clear d her, ſitting as Judge according to the ancient form; 

and ſhe lived long after, but in perpetual ſadneſs. If Tacitus were to de- 

leribe the Primitive Chriſtians, he would have done it jaſt after this man- 

ner, Charging their Religion with Superſtition, and the Severity of their. 

Lives ( abſtaining from all the Feaſts and Jollities of the Romans ) as. 

| a continual Solitude. It was the way of the Men of that time, ſuch as 
eg () Suetoniut, and (g) Pliny, as well as b) Tacitus, to ſpeak of Chri- 
bn. ſlianity as a Barbarous and Wicked Superſtition (as appears by their Wri- 
Epiſt. 1.10. tings ) being forbidden by their Laws ; which they made the only 
= Rule/of Religion. And this happen'd when Nero and Calphurnius Piſo 
(b) Tacit. were Conſuls, after St. Paul's coming to Rome, and therefore it is not 
4a. 15. unreaſonable to ſuppoſe her one of his Converts, by whom he might 
eafily be informed of the ſtate and condition of Beitain, and thereby 
be more incouraged to undertake a Voyage thither. It is certain that 
St. Paul did make conſiderable Converts at his coming to Rome; Which 
is the reaſon of his mentioning (i) the Saint in Czlar's houſhold. And 
ne it is not improbable that ſome of the Britiſh Captives carried over with Ca- 
7 85 promote the Converſion of their Country by St. Paul. But I cannot 
(4) Mon- affirm, as (+) Monceins doth, That Claudia, mention d by St. Paul, was 
an © Carattacus his Daughter, and turn d Chriſtian, and after married to Pu- 
Regin Ec: dens a Roman Senator; whoſe Marriage is celebrated by Martial in bis 
cleſ- Ct noted Epigrams to that purpoſe. It is certain that claudia Ruſſina was a 
_ ' Britain, who is ſo much commended by (1) Martial for ber Wit and 
(O Marti. Beauty. But if theſe Epigrams were written in Trajan s time, as is very 
13.7 0 Probable, It is ſomewhat of the lateſt for the Daughter of CaralZacus 


ep. 53, Who came in Clandizs his time to Rowe. But (#:) Alford digeſts all 


(malford this well enough, only he is extremely concern d, Jeſt ſbe ſhould be made 


2 the Apoſile of Britain, and preach here before St. Peter. But the () Au- 


53.5. 5, 6 thor of the Antiquitates Britannice, whom he reflects upon, ſaith no 


Gange. ſuch thing as he would impute to him. He only faith, That if ſte were 


4 Chriſtian ſhe would acquaint her Conntr ymen as much with the Chriſtian 
Doctrine as ſhe did before with Martial's Wit. Wherein there is no 
Profaneneſs or Abſurdity. But he adds, that in ſo noble a Family, The 
2 of her kindred who were baptized with her might be the Occaſions of 

iſperſing Chriſtianity in the Britiſh Nation. So that there was no need, 
for his bidding Claudia to keep at home, and make room for St. Peter to 
come to Britain to preach the Goſpel. But if this Claudia were St. Paul's 
Diſciple, why might not ſhe excite that Apsſze to go into her Country, 
to plant Chriſtianity there, as he had done with ſo much Succeſs in o- 
ther Places? And whether St. Peter or St. Paul were mare probably the 
Apoſtle of Britain, is now to be conſidered. And J affirm, 


| (3) That St. Paul was the moſt likely to come hither of any of the 
Apoſtles. The ſeveral Traditions about St. James, Simon Zelotes and Phi- 


lip, are ſo deſtitute of any ancient Teſtimony or Probability, that the 


Competition among the Apoſiles can lie only between St. Peter and St. Paul. 
Some Writers of our Church Hiſtory have endeavoured for particular 
Reaſons, to prove St. Peter to have preached the Goſpel in Britain; But 
their Proofs are very flight and inconſiderable, and depend chiefly on 
the authority of Simeon Metaphraſtes or other Legendary Writers, or 
lome Monkiſh Viſtons, or {ome Domeſtick Teſtimonies of his pretended 
80 ; Suc- 


reFacus and his Family, might be ſome of them; who would certainly 
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Succeſſors, or ſome late partial Adwocates, ſuch as (o) Eyſengrenius, who) Eyſen- 
profeſſes to follow Metaphraſtes. All which, together are not worth 1 
mentioning in compariſon with the Authors on the other ſide; I ſhall -jft. 8. 
therefore examine the Probability of the thing from the Circumſtances 
of St. Peter, as I did before from thoſe of St. Paul; and I (ball endea- 
vour to ſhew, That his buſineſs lay quite another way, and that there 
is no probable Evidence of his coming hither. | 

I take it for granted, that the Apoſtles were employ'd according to 
the Tenour of their Commiſſions, viz. That the Apoſtle of the Circumci- 
frou was to attend the Jews, and of the Uncircumciſion the Gentiles, 
Now St. Paul ſaith, That (p) the Goſpel of the Urcircumcifion was com- (p) Gal. 
mitted to bim, at the Gaſpel of the Circumciſion was unto Peter. This, * 1 *© 
(J) Baronins ſaith, was agreed at the Council at Jeruſalem, But he will ( Baron. 
not have it to be ſuch a diſtribution of diſtin® Provinces, as that the 4 b. 52; 
one upon no occaſion ſhauld meddle with the Gentiles, nor the other ?; AY 
with the Jews: But yet he grants, that the Apoſtleſbip of the Gentiles 
was in a particular manner committed to St, Paul, as of the Jews to St. 
Peter, And. whatever they might do eccaſconally, - This, as he proves 
from (7) St. Jerome, was the Principal ndatum, the Main of the (Ver 
Commiſion to either of them. Which being ſuppoſed, it neceſſarily 2 * 
follows, that St. Peter's chief Employment muſt be where the greateſt G40. 2. 
mubers of Jews were. And from hence (s) Petrus de Marca infers, (i) pet de 
That St. Peter, having preached to the Jews in Judea, employed him- Marc. de 
ſelf in converting the Jews abroad both of the fit and ſecond Diſperſi. S, 4 
on. The latter were chiefly in Egypt, at Alexandria, where he ſertled 85 
Mark the Biſhop over the converted Jews. From thence he went to 42 
tiaeh ; from thence to lan, where the Head of the Wy Diſperfor 
lived; And in this City, * ſaith, he wrote bi Epiſtle to thoſe diſperſed 
Jews, over whoſe Synagognes the Patriarch of Babylon bad JuriſdifFion. 
Clemens Romans takes no notice at all of St. Peter's Preaching in the 
Weſtern parth, as he doth of St. Pauls. But (t) Euſebiut, from Origen (e) Euſeb. 
faith, That & Peter preached to the diſperſed Jews in Pontus, Galatia, . 3. 
Bithynia, Cappadocia, Ge. And (½) Epiphanixs, even where he f, Ey. 
ſaith, That St. Peter and St. Paul did both conſtitute Biſhops at Rome, phan.Her. 
upon their going thence to preach the Goſpel in other places ; yet he adds, * © 
That St. Paul wert towards Spain, but St. Peter frequently viſited Pontus 
and Rithynija, which was very agreeable to the deſign of his Commiſſi- 
on, there being ſo great a number of Jews in thoſe parts. And Portys 
and Bithywia ſeem to have been rgſerved as the peculiar Province of t. 
Peter ; For when St. Paul attempted to go into Bithynia, ( w) be Was (w) Ad. 4 
forbiddeu by the Spirit, which then commanded him to come into Ey- 15. 7. 
rope, And ſo be made for Macedonia, (x) Baronins grants, thet St. Bion 
Peter ſpent the greateſt part of his time in the Eaſtern parts, but about J. D. 38. 
Anno Dom. 58. he finds him employed in the Weſt, and particularly a- * 5*: 
mong the Britains. But what ancient authority, according to his own 
Rule, doth he produce for it? He names none but Metaphraſtes, and 
yet as it falls out unluckily, when the ſame Metaphraſtes his authority 
is produced, for St. Paul s preaching in the Weſtern parts, he is apparent- 
ly lighted by him ( and for the very ſame Reaſon, which holds a- „ , 
gainſt the former Teſtimony, viz. for quoting things out of Euſebius, Ci a 4. 
which are not to be found in him. And elſewhere he ſaith, (z) he is of no \ 4.D. 
authority in theſe matters. But Metapbraſtes his Teſtimony ſerves to a 4; n. 38. : 
good purpoſe in St. / eter's Caſe, viz. to clear a conſiderable difficulty, 

how 
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how St. Feter, if then Biſhop of Rome, ſhould not then be taken notice 


(+) Valeſ. 
in Euſeb, 

e. 36s 
(% Baron. 


A. D. A- 
F 10, 


(c) Rom, 
16. 3. 


(d) Ad. 
16. 2 


t) 2 Tim. 


ort. Per- 
Me. e. a. 


of by St. Paul, when he wrote his Epiſtle to the Romans. To which 
he anſwers, That St. Peter came to Rome the ſecond of Claudius, but be- 
ing baniſhed thence with other Jews the ninth of Claudius, he ſpent the 
time then in preaching the Gbſpel in other places, and ſo vety convenient- 
ly finds him in Britain, when St. Paul wrote his Epiſtle to the Romans, 
which he plaeeth in the ſecond of Nero. But it is by no means pro- 
bable, ſaith (a) Valefins, That St. Peter ſhould come to Rome before the 
death of Herod Agrippa. And (b Baronins ſaith, That after his being 
delivered out of priſon, he went to Cæſares, Laodicea and Antioch ( ac- 
cording to his own Author Metaphraſtes ) and then into Cappadocia, 
Pontus, Galatia, and Bithynia, and ſo returned by Antioch to Feruſalem. $6 
that if Metaphraſtes his authority be good for any thing, St. Feter could 
hardly come to Rome the ſecond of Claudius: And if the death of 
Aegrippa followed ſoon after the delivery of St. /'eter, as Valeſſus thinks, 
and St. Luke ſeems to intimate; then he could not be at Rome till the 
fourth of Claudius, for all agree that Agrippa died that year. So that 
there is no certainty of St. Peter's coming to Rome the ſecond of C laudi- 
ns, Yet let that be ſuppoſed, And that St. Peter went from Rome on 
the Ediit of Claudius. What makes him ſo long abſent from thence as 
to the ſecond of Nero, when (e) St. Paul in bis Epiſtle to the Romans 
ſalutes Aquila and Priſcilla as then preſent at Rome, who certainly left 
it before on the (d) Account of that EdiF. So that this Edi& could be 
no reaſon of his being abſent from Rome at the time of this Epiſtle. 
But it falls out unhappily, That though St. Peter be made by Barorins 
and others, Biſhop of Rome for twenty five years, yet he can never be 
found in his own Dioceſe in all that time before his Martyrdom; But 
one excuſe or other is ſtill found for his abſence, when there were ſe- 
veral remarkable Tranſactions which muſt have diſcovered him if he 
had been at Rome; As not only upon St. Paul's writing this Epiſtle to 
the Romans, but upon St. Pauls coming to Rome, upon his writing ſo 
many Epiſtles from thence, upon the defence he made for himſelf, 
when he ſaith (e) that all forſoo him. What St. Peter too? So that 


upon the whole matter, the Opinion of () Laclant ius in bis late pu- 


bliſhed Book, ſeems moſt agreeable to truth, That St. Peter came mot to 
Rome till the Reign of Nero, and not long before his Martyrdom; And 
this Baluzins confeſſes to have been the moſt ancient and recerved Opini- 
on in the Church, ſince LaFantins never diſputes it: And what he ſaith 


of the twenty five years wherein the Apoſtles planted Churches, was in like- 


lihood the occaſion of that miſtaken Tradition concerning St. Peter's be- 
ing twenty five years B ſhop of Rome. So much may ſuffice to ſhew the 
greater probability, That the Chriſtian Church in Britain was rather 
founded by St. Paul than by St. Peter or any other Apoſtle. 
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Of ty Succeſſion of the Br:ti/b Churches to 
the firſt Council of Nice. 


HE Teſtimony of Tertullian concerning them cleared. 
It extends only to Britains, 


The National Converſion of the Scots under King Donald fabu- 
lous. 
Of Dempſter's old Annals, 
Proſper ſpeaks not of the Scots in Britain. 


Tertullian to be underſtood of the Provincial Britains as well as 
others. 


The Teſtimony of Sulpitius Severus examin d. 


Several Teſtimonies of Origen concerning the Britiſh Churches in 
bis time. 


The different Traditions about King Locks. 

The State of the Roman Province bere, overthrows his being 
King over all Britain. 

Great probability there was ſuch a King in ſome part of it, and 
then converted to Chriſtianity, 

4 Conjecture propoſed in what part of Britain be reigned. 

The moſt probable means of bis Converſion, and the Story cleared 
from Monkiſh Fables. 

Of Dioclefian's Perſeaution in Britain, and the ſtopping of it by 
the means of Conſtantius. 

The flouriſhing of the Britiſh Churches under Conftancine, 

The reaſon only of three Britiſh Biſhops preſent at the Council of 
Arles. 

The great Antiquity of Epiſcopal Government here. 

Of the Flamines and Archflamines of Geoffery of Monmouth; 
how far agreeable to the Roman Conſtitution, ; 


Maximinus ſet up a Pagan Hierarchy in imitation of the Chri- 
ſtan. | 
De Canons of the Council of Arles not ſent to the * to con- 
firm, but to publiſh them, | 


probability of the planting a \ Chrifti- 
les time, that by St. Paal; 
eſſiom of this Church,; z of which 
we have undoubted Evidence from the unqueſtionable Teſti- 
monies 
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monies of Tertullian and Origen, who mention it as a thing ſo very 
well known, That they uſe it as an Argument againſt the Jews, to prove 
Chriſt to have been the promiſed Meſſzas, becanſe the ut teræroſt parts of the 
Earth were given for his Poſſeſſion. Tertullian flouriſhed, as St. Jerome ſaith, 
under Severus and his Son; And in the time of Severus he wrote againſt 
the Jews, as (a) Baronius proves from ſeveral Paſſages: in that Book. 
In his time the Aﬀairs of Britain were very well underſtood in other 
parts of the Roman Empire, eſpecially by Men ſo learned and inquiſi- 
tive as Tertullian For Clodixs Albinus having ſet up for the Empire in 
Britain, and being beaten by Severus near Lyons, he took care to ſecure 
this Province by ſending Virins Lupus, his Lieutenant, hither. But 
things growing troubleſome here, Severus himſelf undertook an Expediti- 
on hither, and brought the Britains to ſuch Terms, That they were con- 
tented to live beyond the Wall which Severus built; where Hadrian's 
Wall had been before. The part of Britain beyond the Wall was cal- 


(2) Dio in led Caledonia, as (b) Dio ſaith. And it is apparent, that the Romans 


ver. 


(e) Ter- 
tull. con. 
Judzos, c. 


7. 


(4) For- 
don. I. 3. 
e. 35. 


Scot. J. I, 
C. 14. 


were at that time fully acquainted with the Condition of the Britains, 
both within the Province, and without; and therefore Tertullian can- 
not be ſuppoſed to ſpeak at random about this matter; when (e) he 
mentions the Nations of Gaul and the Britains, with as much aſſurance 
as he doth his Countrymen, the Moors, for receiving Chriſtianity; And 
faith, The Kingdom of Chriſt was advanced among them, and that Chriſt 
_ worſhipped by them. Tertullian was a man of too much un- 
derſtanding to expoſe himſelf to the contempt of the Jews, by men- 
tioning this as a thing ſo well known at that time, if the Britains were 
then known to be no Chriſtians; Or, if they had been ſuch, and were 
returned to Barbariſm, the Argument would have been ſtronger againſt 
him. When therefore ſuch a Paſſage doth not fall by chance from 
ſuch a Writer, but the force of an Argument depends upon it, it is of 
ſo much greater weight. How ridiculous would it appear for a man to 
prove that Popery is the Catholick Religion, by inſtancing not only in 
Italy and Spain, as the Nations where it is univerſally received; but in 
Great Britain, and Denmark, and Sweden? No leſs was the abſurdity 
than to prove Chriſt's univerſal Kingdom byenumerating Gaul and Bri- 
tain with other Nations where Chriſt was worſhipped, if there were 
no Chriſtian Churches at that time in being among them. 

But there are two Objections againſt this Paſſage of Tertullian, which 
muſt be removed. (1.) That he ſpeaks of that part of Britain which 
was not under the Roman Power, and the Converſion of it is faid to 
be later than to be here mention'd by Tertullian: For (d) Job. Fordon 
and (e) Job. Maior, from an ancient Diſtich in both of them 


(Chriſti tranſaFis tribus annit atque ducentis | 
Scotia Catholicam cepit inire Fidem. ) 


ſay, That the Chriſtian Religion was received in Scotland in A. D. 203, 
about the ſeventh of Severus. But this was ſo little a time before Ter- 
tullian's Writing, that it could hardly be ſo well known in Africa, as 
to afford ſtrength to an Argument againſt the Jews. 

To which I anſwer, That it is true, Tertullian doth add the greater 
Emphaſis to his Argument by ſaying, Et Britannorum inacceſſa Roma- 
nis loca, Chriſto vero ſubdita, the Goſpel had acceſs to thoſe parts of 
Britain whether the Raman had none. Which doth prove, that Chri- 
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ſtianity was then received beyond the Wall, but not by the Scots, who. 

were not yet ſettled in thoſe parts; But by the old Britains; who | 
were drlyen thither, as appears by the Account given by (F) Xiphilin (7)xiphil. 
out of Dio, who ſaith; that the Britains were divided into two ſorts; * Sev<ro. 
the Mæatæ and the Caledonii; The former dwelt by the Wall, and tbe 

latter beyond them. Theſe were the Extraprovincial Britains, and were 

diſtin both from the Pic, and the Scots, ſaith (g) John Fordon, who (4) For- 
carefully diſtinguiſheth theſe three Nations. when he ſpeaks of their %%% 
Wars with the Romans; And he makes Fulgentiu the Head of the, c. 36. 
Britains of: Albany in the time of Sewers ;, But: he ſuppoſes both the 

S-ots and PiFs to have been in the Northern parts long before, and 

that the Scots received the Chriſtian Faith in the time of Severe, Vior 

being then Biſhop of Rome, who ſucceeded Eleutherins 3 To whom, ſaith 0 
(hb) He#or Boethins, King Donald ſent Embaſſadors, to deſire bim to ()1c&or. 
ſend Perſons fit to inſtru them in the Chriſtian Faith. Ad upon this, Boi. 1.5. 
ſaith he, it was generally received in Scotland. * Dempiter, according Death: 
to his cuſtom, is very warm in this matter, and ſaith; all their Annals iter. Apa. 
and Hiſtories agree, that King Donald and the whole Kingdom of Scots I. Sr. 
land did then embrace Chriſtianity ; And is angry with Baronius for 1. 1. c. 6. 
putting off their Converſion to the time of Palladins, But notwith-,#if-Fc- 
ſtanding all his boaſtingof the conſent of Annals and Hiſtories, the Sco- ii Cala. 
tichronicon is the only Authority he hath to produce: And in his Pre- dio. 

face he ſaith, That King Edward I. deſtroy d all the Monuments of the 
Kingdom; and it is ſomewhat unreaſonable to complain of the want, 

and to alledge the conſent of them at the ſame time. And beſides, he 

duceth ſomething out of Fordon concerning Les of Sicily, being 

ſent by Vickor into Scotland, and returning with a Meſſage from King 
Donald, which is not to be found in Fordon. Bat, as (i) Baronins(;) Baron. 
obſerves, It is ſtrange, that ſo remarkable a Converſion ſhould be omitted 4. D. 429. 
wot only by Bede, but by Marianus Scotus, who mentions the Miſſion. of” © 
Palladius. And (&) Proſper ſaith, Upon the Miſſion of Palladius, 550 () proc. 
was made the firſt Biſhop over the Scotiſh Chriſtians, the People, who were per. cont. 
barbarons before, were made Chriſtians. — ** 
But it is urged by Dempſter, not without ſhew of Authority, that Pal- 
ladins was ſent to thoſe which were already Chriſtians, and therefore 
Chriſtianity muſt be planted among the Scots before the Miſſion of Pals, 
ladiur; and for this he quotes Beda, Ado Viennenſis, Hermannes Con- 

tracts, Marianus Scotus, and others; and he blames Platina and Ciac- 

conizs* who make him the Inſtrument of their Converſſon, wherein he 
confeſſeth they follow Fabias Ethelwerd and Ingulphws ; but he takes 

no notice, that Proſper himſelf, in his Chronicon, affirms the ſame 

thing, and the others have it from him. So that . makes the 

Scots to be converted by Palladiur, and to have been Chriſtians before 
bis time; which are inconſiſtent: But (I) Nennias ſeems to have (ö) Nenn. 
hit upon the true account of this matter, viz. That Paladius was ſent by © 55 36. 
Celeſtine to convert the Scots, but finding no great ſucceſs therein, he was 

driven on the Coaſts of Britain, and there died: And after his death, St- 

Patrick was ſent on the ſame Errand. And, if the Writers of bis Life. 

may be believed, Paladixe did very little towards the Converſion of 

the Scots ; And therefore what Proſper ſaith of Celeſtine's making a bar- 

barous Nation Chriſti an, muſt be underſtood of his Deſgn and good In- 
tention, and not of the Event, which came not to paſs till ſome time 

after; and chiefly, by the means of St. Patrick, who went _ the 
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death of Palladizs : Unleſs we underſtand the Words of Proſper, of 
thoſe who were made Chriſtians at the time of his Writing ; the Deſign 
whereof being laid by Pallad ius is therefore attributed to him, when 
he wrote againſt Caſſian, ſometime after the death of Celeſtine: But 
when he wrote his Chronicon, in the time of Leo, The Scots being then 
converted; he ſaith, That Palladius was appointed to be Biſbop over the 
believing Scots. Not that they did then believe before Palladias his 
coming, but that they did now believe when he wrofy his Chronicon. For 
all the Teſtimonies of ſuch as Preached there before Palladins are of 
very little Credit. But nothing of all this relates to the Scots in Bri- 
tain ; but to the original Scots in Ireland, who were uncapable of a 
National Converſion in Britain, ſo long before they came to ſettle in 
it, as will appear afterwards: So that if there were any Converfion 
of Scots before the Miſſion of Palladins, it cannot at all reſpect 
this Place of Tertullian, who ſpeaks only of the Britains, and not 
of the Scots. 2 8 _ 

And Dio knew of none but Britains that lived Northward in that 
Expedition of Severus, although he ſaith, he went to the utmoſt extent 
of the Iſland, and at laſt concluded a Peace with the Britains pon their 


quitting no ſmall part of their Countrey, although they ſoon revolted ; - 


So that here was a great number of Britains to be converted in thoſe 

Places, where the Romans never had been before Severus his laſt Expe- 
dition: Which the Scotiſh Hiſtorians apply to the Converſion of their 
Nation, who were not yet come into Britain. Bur allowing that there 

were Churches planted among the Northern Britains, this doth not o- 
verthrow the continuance and propagation of the Chriſtian Charch a- 

mong the Provincial Britains ; For now, for a long time, the Chri- 

ſtian Religion had a great Liberty of propagating it ſelf; For, from 

the time of Hadrian to Severus, the Chriſtians were generally free from 
Perſecution, excepting what the * of the People brought upon 

them in ſome Places, without any Edict of the Emperors, as in the 

time of the Antonini both at Rome, in Gaul, and ſome parts of the Eaſt : 

But theſe Perſecutions were neither general, nor continued ſo long as 

when the Emperors publiſhed Edicts on purpoſe; and therefore, the 
Perſecutions under Trajan and the Antonini, ought in reaſon to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed from thoſe under Nero and Domitian, Decius and Diocleſſan, 
when the Emperors made it their buſineſs to root out Chriſtianity. 

But in the former Caſe, the Emperors reſtrain'd the People by their E- 

dis, but the People in ſome Places by falſe Suggeſtions fruſtrated the 

deſign of thoſe Edi&s, which Places excepted, the Chriſtians enjoy'd a 

long time of Liberty ; In which they negle&ed no opportunities to 
(m)Juſtin. promote their Religion. And within this time the Chriſtian Writers 
3 ſay, .There was no Nation almoſt then known, where Chriſtianity was not 
34. planted. So (m) Juſtin Martyr tells Tryphoz ſo () Euſebius and (o) Ruf- 
(rs nus ſpeaks and (p) 1.aGantius ſaith, That Chriſtianity ſpread it ſelf 
J. 5.c.21, into the Eaſt and Weſt, ſo that there was ſcarce any Corner of the Barth ſo 
(Ragin l ,exyote whither it had not pierced, no Nation ſo barbarons that was 
6% Lad. not reduced by it. As to Britain, Gildas affirms the continuance of 
ant. de 4 Church here, from the firſt Plantation of the Goſpel, though not 
— 5 maintain d with equal Zeal, to the Perſecution of Diocleſian; and e- 
(4) Bed. 1. ven that was ſo far from deſtroying ' it, that it gained firength 
(ed and reputation by the Courage of Confeſſors and Martyrs ; and the 
5.8% heat of it was no ſooner over, but, as () Bede and 60 3 
. | t 
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both ſa y, The Chriſtian Church flouriſhed again in great Peace and Unity | 
till the Arian Hereſie gave it diſturbance. | . 


(2.) It is objected, That () Sulpiciur Severns, ſpeaking of the Per-C) er 


PY 


ſecution of Chriſtians in Gaul in the time of M. Aurelins Antoninus, — 
faith, That Martyrdoms, were then firſt ſeen in Gaul, the Chriſtian Reli- 


gion being more lately received beyond the Alper. Which ſeems to over- 
throw the Antiquity of the Britannick as well as the Gallick Churches: 
But in my opinion (after ſo many Diſcourſes written in a neighbour 
Nation about this Paſſage) we are to diſtinguiſh that which Sulpicins Se- 
verns abſolutely affirms, viz. That there were no Martyrdoms in Gaul 
before that time; From that which he ſuppoſes to have been the reaſon 
of it, viz. That the Chriſtian Religion was more lately received on this ſide 
the Alpes. The other he was certain of, there being no authentick Re- 
lation of any Martyrdoms there before; but that which he aſſigus as the 
reeſon of it, hath no ſuch certainty in it; For the Chriſtian Churches 
might have been planted there before, and have eſcaped that Perſecu- 
tion which befell the Churches of Lyons and Nenne in the time of 
M. Axrelins He might as well have argued, that Chriſtianity was not 
here received till a little before the Perſecution of Diocleſsar, be- 
cauſe we read of v0 Martyrdoms before thoſe of St. Alban, Julius and 
Aaron, at that time. But if there were no Edi# for Perſecution of 
Chriſtians for above an hundred years together, viz. from the Perſe- 
cution of Domitian Anno Dom. 92. to the Edid of Severns, Anno Dor. 
234: then it was very poſſible that there might be Chriſtian Churches 
in Gaul, and yet no Martyrdoms till the Perſecution under M. Aurelius 
by a popular Tumult, which, as (1) Exſebius tells us, was the ſeven- ) Euſcb. 
teenth year of his Reign. (x) Baronizs thinks that M. Aurelius ſent <1 bed 
private Edid t againſt the Chriſtians.But (w) Tertullian ſaith, none of their 4.D, 164. 
ood Emperors ever perſecuted the Chriſtians, and inſtanceth in Trajan, 5. 6. 
ian, Pins, Verns and M. Aurelius. (x) Euſebius ſaith, That Tra- dn on 
Jan abated the fierceneſs of the Perſecution, but left the Laws in force, upon c.. 
information, That Hadrian, in his Reſcript to Minutius Fundanus, Pro PR 
conſul of Aſia, forbad a general Perſecution of any as Chriſtians ; That, J 4.4. 9. 
Antoninus Pius, vt only purſued the ſame method, but threatned ſevere c. 1; 
puniſhment to all Informers the ſame he ſaith of A. Aureliut. In com- 
modus his time, he ſaith, the Chriſtian Churches flouriſhed very much iu l. 5. e. 3. 
all part; So that till Severus his Edi& there was no Perſecution, by < 21. 
virtue of any Ed:# of the Emperors ; by the account which Exſebiu- 
gives. And () LaFantins hardly allows any —_—_— at all from () Lad. 
Domitian to Decius. Not but that the Chriſtians ſuffered very much 5 
in ſome Places, through the Rage of the People, and the Violence of ß 
ſome Governours of Provinces ; But there was no general Perſecution 
countenanced by the Emperors Edi&s,and therefore, where the People 
werequiet or intent upon other things,there might be Chriſtian Churches 
where there were no ſuch Martyrdom as thoſe of Lyons and Vienne. 
lt is certain that (z) Irenevs mentions the conſent of the Celtick Chur- (x) icen./. 
cher, and thoſe of Germany and the Iberi, with the Eaſtern and Libyan 3 
Churches. All the Queſtion is, Whether this 6ught to be reſtrained to 
the Churches planted among the Celtæ, as they were one Diviſſonm of 
the Gaul in Ceſar's time, or whether he took the word in the larger 
ſenſe, as comprehending all the Gauls. This latter ſeems much more 
probable, becauſe Irenaus, in none of the others mention'd by him, 
takes any particular Diviſion of A but the general Name, as 
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| of the Germans and Iberi, and why. not then the Celte in as large a 
9 Strab. ſenſe? Since (a) Strabo, (b) Plutarch, (c) Appian, and others, call 

4" the Gauls in general by the name of Celtæ; and Trrtulliam manifeſt! 
(5) 8 oY on y 
earch, in rejects that ſenſe of Celtæ for one Diviſion of the Gauls, when he men- 
Calare, in t;ons the ſeveral Nation: of the Oauls which had embraced Chriſtianity. 
(c) Appi- But I will not inſiſt, as (d) Fetrus de Marca doth, That Tertullian by 
— 34 the Galliarum diverſæ Nationes means the four Provinces of Gaul into 
(4) Per. de which Auguſtus did diſtribute it : But I ſay, that there is no reaſon to 
Marc. F- limit the ſenſe of Tertullian to one Diviſien of the Gaw/s, ſuppoſing the 
Ge different Nations do comprehend thoſe of Gellia Ciſalpina and Tranſal- 
(e)Launoy pina; although I ſee no ground to underſtand Tertullian ſo, (e) ſince 
5. 6. 7. the name of Gallia Ciſalpina was much diſuſed ; eſpecially after the 
new diſtribution of the Empire by Hadrian. So that from the Teſti- 
monies of Trengys and Tertullian, we ſee no reaſon to queſtion the great- 

cr Antiquity of the C eltick Churches than Sulpicius Severus intimates, 
much leſs to overthrow the Antiquity of the Britannick Churches. For, 

beſides this Teſtimony of Tertullian concerning the Britiſh Churcbes 
(f) Ori- We have another of (F) Origen, not long after, who faith, When did 
2k bom, Britain before the coming of Chriſt conſent in the Warſbip of one Gad? 
4 Which implics, that the Britains were then known to be Chriſtians ; 
and, by being ſo, were brought off from the former Idolatry. And 
unlefs ſo learned a Man as Origen had been fully ſatisfied of the truth 
of this, having choice enough of other Inſtances, he would not have 
run as far as Britain to bring an Argument to prove, that all the Earth 
doth praiſe the Lord; Which, he ſaith, is fulfilled in the Chriſtian Chur- 
ches diſperſed over the World, But I wonder what ſhould make two ſuch 
(z) Camd. learned Antiquaries as (g) Mr. Camden and 5) _—_ Godwin, ſo far to 
Brit. 2-47- miſtake the ſenſe of Origen, to underſtand him as if he had ſaid, That 
055 4 Britain, by the help of the Druids, always conſented in the belief of one 
preſul.p. God, whereas it is very plain, That Origen ſpeaks of it as a great Al- 
23. tetation that was made in the Religion of the Britains after the coming 
of Chriſt. And Origen doth not only ſpeak of the belief, but of the Mor- 
ſhip of one God, which it is certain from Ceſar, That the Druids did 
never inſtruct the People in. But the Chriſtian Religion alter'd the 
whole Scheme of the Druid: Worlbip, and inſtead of their Taran 
and Heſus, and Teutates, and Belenus, and Andate, it taught them to 
believe and worſhip one true God, and Jeſus Chriſt, whom he hath ſent 
to be the Saviour of the World; Whoſe Power, (i) Origen ſaith. clſc- 

(i) Orig. where, mas ſeen in Britain as well as Mauritania. 
1. b g. Thus far I have endeavoured to clear the Apoſtolicel Succeſſion of the 
Britiſß Churches, which thoſe have rendred more doubtfull, who have 
derived our Chriſtianity from King Lucius his Meſſage to Pope Hleuthe- 
rius, and the Perſons he ſent over to convert him and the whole Na- 
tion, as the Tradition goes, to the Chriſtian Faith, But there is a 
(4) Ute COnliderable difference to be obſerved abbut-'this Tradition, not merely 
de Pri- about the time of the Converſion of this King Laciut (of which (I 
mord. e. 3. Archbiſhop Uſher hath given ſo full an account, that to his diligence 


271 therein, nothing material can be added) but concerning the means and 


c. 24 manner of his Converſion, and the Perſovs employ'd in it. For (1) Pe- 
(m) Nor” trus Equilings: ſaith, That he mar baptized» by Timothy, 4 Diſciple of 
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tut, whoſe Names are extant in the old Martyrology publiſhed by No- 
weyd, 12 Cal. Julii z who were both, ſaith (») Baronius, Sows to Pu- (+) Baran. 
dens 4 Roman Semator; the ſame who is ſuppoſed to have been mar- 4 >. 168. 
ryed to Claudia Refine the Britain; and therefore his Son might not 
improbably be employ'd in this work of converting a Britiſh King. 12 0%) Nau. 
Naxclerns takes notice, That this Relation agrees beſt with the Tra- , 
dition of the Church ef Curia, a noted City of Rbetiza. And 52 24 
Pantaleon calls Lucius the Diſciple of Timothy; out of the - (p) Pantal. 
nals of that Church. From whence () Marcus Felſerns ſhews, fi. 
that he did not die here in Britain, but went over into thoſe parts Gern, p. t. 
of Rhætia to preach the Goſpel, and there ſufferd Martyrdom : or, 0 We 
at leaſt, ended his days; For they are not agreed about the manner of i. 
his death. (r) Ægidiu Tſebudas faith the former, who adds, that (0 Tſch. 
there is a place near Curia called Clivus S. Lucii (till ; and (7 Munſter 8 
ſaith, ear the Epiſcopal Palace, there js Monaſterium Sancti Lucii. And ) Muny 
() Ferrarias in his new Topography to the Martyrologium Romanum, sg 
reckons King Luciut of Britain one of the Martyrs of Curia, which the 3.5. 518. 
Germans call Chur, and the Italians Choira. And the ( Roman Mar- 99 Ferrar, 
tyrology ſaith, That there his memory is ſtill obſerved, (m) Notherws Bal- — 74 
2 faith, That he converted all Rhætia, and part of Bavaria. If ſo, 44 | 
they had great reaſon to preſerve his Memory, and the Britiſh Church, Eu 
on the account of King Lucius his converting their Corntrey, hath as Nn. Dec. 
much right to challenge Superiority over Bavaria and Rhet1a, as the (=) 1 
Church of Rome hath over the Brit /ſt Church on the account of the Con- bu. g Ca. 
verſion of Lucius by Eleutherius. If this Tradition hold good, the o- ld. uni. 
ther cannot; which differs as to time, Perſons, and the remainder of | 
his Life, which our Writers ſay, was ſpent here; And (x) Geoffrey, () Gag. 
from the Britiſh Hiſtory ſaith, That he died at Glonceſter, and left no Monu.1.2. 
Heir to ſucceed him, Wherein he is follow'd by (3) John Fordon, who © * 


ſaith, That efter the death or diſappearance of King Lucius the Royal Stock ; 


led, and them the Romans appointed Governors inſtead of Kings. But, _ 
y that Expreſſion, Vel non cowparente, Fordon ſeems to doubt, whether ©?” . 
he did not withdraw in his old Age, according to the German Tradition. 
(2) Nexnins ſaith, That Anno Dom. 164. Lucius, King of Britain, () Nenn. 
with all the inferior Kings of Britain, were baptized npon an Embaſſy ſent c. 18. 
by the Roman Emperors aud Pope Evariſtus. But the old MS. in the 
ton Library hath it, Poſt 167 annos poſt adventum Chriſti One of 
the Cambridge MSS. poſt 164 annos. In the margin whereof it is ſajd, 
That Nennius is. grievouſly miſtaken, becanſe Evariſtus his tinte cannot 4- 
gree to either of the computations, Evariſtus dying, according to the old 
Catalogue of the Biſhops of Rowe made about Annu Dum, 354. when Tre- 
bonias Gallus and Metilizs Bradua were Conſuls, which according to the 
Faſti both of Oznphrius Panvinius and Sir H. Savil, was Anno Done. 
109. But Archbiſhop Uſter obſerves, ' that in one Copy of Nennius he 
fond the name of Eleutherius, therefore I paſs it over: And yet the 
time of Eleutberiut will not agree with either of theſe Computations : 
For he was made Biſhop of Rowe, according to the ſame Catalogue in 
the Conſul ſhip of Severus and | Heremmiarar, which according to thoſe 
Faſts, is Anno Dom. 172. But it will be two hard to > the point of 
chronology too far, when (a) Bede, according to the different Computa- () Bcd. 
tions, ſometimes puts Anno Dow. 156; and at another time Anno Dom. ow 5. 
167. But as long as it is generally agreed to have been in the time of Ai, 
M. Aurelius and Lacins — and the beginning of — his 
1 27 | Pope-⸗ 
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Popedom, I ſhall urge this matter no farther ; ſince it muſt come with- 
in a very little compaſs, if the Characters of time muſt ſuit with it, which, 
Marianus Scotus ſaith, was when Pollio and Aper were Conſuls, the 
ſixteenth of M. Aurelius, and Anno Dom. 176. accordin to the Dron 
fian account, although Marianus follow another himſelf. Which' falls 
out to be the year before the Perſecution of the Churches of 
(+) kuſeb. Lyons and Vienne, which, as (b) Enſebins ſaith, was the ſeventeenth 
| ( J Baron. Of H. Aurelius, when Ireneus was ſent by them on a Meſſage to Eleu- 
AD. 183. therins, (c) Baronins places the Converſion of Lucius ſomewhat la- 
„3. ter, in the beginning of Commodut, Anno Dom. 183. But therein, as 
Archbiſhop Uſter obſerves, he hath all the more ancient Hiſtorians a- 
gainſt him; and it is only his own miſtake in the Chronology of the 
firſt Biſhops of Rowe, which makes him ſay, the time of Eleut he- 
rius, will not agree to M. Anrelins and Lucius Verut, where- 
(% Camd. in he is too much followed by our (d) learned Antiquary. 
it. 5.4). Having then found no ſuch inconſiſtency in the point of time, but that 
if there were ſuch a King as Lycins in Britain then, he might well ſend 
to Elentherins ſuch a Meſſage ; I now proceed to conſider, how far this 
Tradition of King Lucius can agree with the State of the Britiſh Af 
fairs at that time. The Britains being impatient of the Roman Yoke in 
Hadrian's time, he comes over and brings new Legions with him ; 
And ſettles the whole Province in quietneſs, and built his Wall, to 
keep the other Britains in order. Notwithſtanding this, in Art oninus 
() capi. his time, the War broke out more fiercely z and not only the (e) o- 
ol. in An- ther Britains forced their Paſſage into the Raman Province, but, as ( 
(f)Pauſan, Pauſanias ſaith, The Brigantes rebelled, who, fr that canſe, had part of 
in Arcad. their Countrey taken from them. But Lollins Urbicus being ſent hither, 
he drove the Britains back, built another Wall farther Northwards, 
where Agricola formerly had placed his Garriſons, as appears by the 
(z) Camd. (g) Inſcriptions there taken up: So that Lollizs Urbicus drove the 
_ 899 Britains 100 Miles Northward; For ſo much is the diſtance between 
5. the Walls of Hadrian and Autoninut. For all this, the Britains brake 
(>ſJul.ca- out again with ſo much violence in the beginning of (5 M. Anrelins 
1 Antoninus his Reign, that Calphurnius Agricola was ſent againſt them, 
Aurel. and from that time we read of no diſturbance here till the time of 
(i) Dio in Commodnus, when (i) Ulpiur Marcellus was Roman Lieutenant. This 
comm® being the true State of Britain at that time, what place is here 
left for ſuch a King over Britain as Lucius is repreſented > He muſt 


either be over the Britains beyond the Wall, which overthrows one main 
part of the Tradition as to his ſettling the ang here after his Conver- 


fron or he muſt be the Head of the Revolting Britains who were re- 
preſſed by Calphurnizs Agricola; or, he muſt be a ſubordinate King to 
the Romans, ſuch as Cogidunus and Praſutagus had been. But then how 
comes he to command all Britain? To. have ſeveral Kings under 
him? To change the Affairs of Religion as he thought fit? Were 
theſe Privileges ever allowed to ſuch Titulary Princes? It is very 
true, That the Romans did often ſuffer Kings to govern Provinces under 
them ; But then they were Provinces wholly ſubdued, and compaſſed 
about with the Roman Forces on all fides : But no Inſtance can be gi- 
ven where they ſuffer'd an Hereditary King of.the ſame Countrey to 
enjoy full power over his Subjects, whilſt a great part of the Countrey 
was in Arms againſt them, and ready to break out into a War; where- 
in the Romans were in continual fear, that the Natives within the Pro- 
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vince ſhould join with thoſe without for their deſtruction. For them in 

ſuch a caſe as this, to truſt ſuch a King as Luciut᷑ with the Government 

of the Province, is to ſuppoſe them, to have utterly loſt thoſe Arrs 
whereby they attained ſo vaſt an Empire. The Cafe of A4ntiothn/ in 

Afa, Herod and his Children in Judea, Dejotarns in Galatia, Ariobarzg- 

es in Cappadocia, and of many others that might be named, will not 
at all make it ble. where the Circumſtances were ſo different, and 
eſpecially in ſuch an Iſland as Britain was then accounted, being in- 
compaſſed with a Sea, which the Romans thought dreadful and almoſt | 
unpaſſable, | N 


D Semota &. vaſto diijunt?e Britantia Porto 
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whither Supplies could not come without difficulty 5 and where the lg. e. 
Inhabitants deſpiſed Death and Danger, as they found by ſo tedious a 
War, which was kept up ſo long here: And after all, they were for- * 
ced to keep out their Enemies by Walls from Sea to Sea, in ſeveral pla- e 
ces: So that the Romans never had the whole Iſland in ſubjection. | 
And therefore it is very improbable, that they ſhould truſt the Power 
over it in the hands of a Native of the ſame Countrey z Which Con- 
ſideration makes me very hard to believe the Monkiſh Traditions con- 
cerning King Lucius. on 3 Ste, | 
But I do not deny, that there was ſuch a Perſon in this Iſland, or 
that he had Royal Authority in ſome part of it, or that he was conver- 
ted to Chriſtianity at that time, or that the Chriſtian Church here 
flouriſhed by bis means. That there was ſuch a Perſon, who was a 
King and a Chriſtian, is proved, beſides the-eoncurrence of ſo many 
Authors from Bede's time, from the two Coins mentioned by C1) Arch- 
biſhop Uſter, one Silver and the other Gold, having an Image of a (1) uner. 
King on them, with a Croſs, and the Letters of L UC, as far as they. Prin. 
could be diſcerned, But if it be farther asked in what part of Britain” 90. 
this King Lucius lived, I ſhall only propoſe my Conjecture, and. leave 
it to the Judgment of others. It is well known that the Romans were 
ſo well ſati with the fidelity of Cogidunus, that they beſtow'd ſome 
Cities upon him. And Tacitus ſaith, he continued firm to the Roman I- 
tereſt to his time. And where Kings were faithful to them, the Romans 
were kind to their Poſterity, and kept them np in the ſame dignity as 
long as they behaved themſelves as they expected from them. Of this 
we have a clear Inſtance in Herod's Poſterity, z For Arebelaut, Hero- 
des Antipas and Philip, his Sons, ſucceeded into their ſhares of his 
Kingdom. Then Herod: Agrippa, his Grandchild by*d4riſtobulus, was 
made King by-Cains Caligula, whoſe Government was inlarged by Clan- 
dins, and his Brother Herd had the Kingdom of Chalcis given him: 
Sometime after his Father's death, Claudius beſtow'd firſt the Kingdom 
of Chalcis upon his Son Agrippa, then the Tetrarchy of Philip, which 
was inlarged afterwards by Nero, and he continued till the War, and 
was the laſt King over the Jews. Now from hence we obſerve, That 
the Rowers thoughtit no ill policy in ſome Caſes to continue the ſame 
Royal dignity to the Children of thoſe who deſerved ſo well of them 
as Cagidumus had done. And it ſeems moſt probable to me, that where p 
Ptolemy places the Negri, were the Cities which Cogidunus had the rule 
over ; not from the Name, but from the Circumſtances of thoſe places, 
which have fewer Roman Monuments or Towns than any other in you 
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tain, and therefore were the moſt likely (till under their own Prince, 
who kept up the Britiſh cuſtoms. Where ever the Romans inhabited, 
they may be traced by their Ways, by their Buildings, by their Coins, 
by their Urns, by. their Inſcriptions: But ſcarce any thing of this na- 


re could be found in Surry or Suſſeæ by the moſt diligent Enquirers. 

a ) Leland. indeed diſcoverd ſome Roman Coins near Kingſton po 
(m) Le. Thames, where others have been taken up ſince: (but Camden could 
— hear of no Roman Antiquities thereabouts.) And () ſome ſup- 
(»)Burron, poſe the place where thoſe Coins were taken up, to have been a Sta- 


on Anto- 


uin Hier tion Of the Roman Souldiers under Aſclepiodotut, when he marched that 


2. 77. way. from Portſmonth to London, in the Expedition againſt Alle@ys. If 


ſo, it was too late for the days of King Lycins. All that (o) Camden 

o camd. pretends to, is only a Military way near Ockley, which was neceſſary 
Brit. . for the conveniency of the * Souldiers paſſing to the remoter 
parts of the Province, and ſome Coins about Gatton; but as to his No- 

p. 216. vionragur which he will have to be Woodcote in Surry, (p) Mr. Sonner 
(3) Som- bath well proved from the courſe of the Rowan Itinerary, that it muſt lie 
ner. Antiq. in Kent, in the Road to Portus Rutupis : and Woodcote is as far from 
4 it as London. In all Suſſex there is no remainder of any Rowan Build- 
ing, or Way, or Colony, or Coins yet diſcovered to the World, ex- 

cept towards the Sea fide, which the Romans kept to themſelves. In 
Antoninus Pins his time (q) Seius Saturnius was Archigubernus in Claſſe 

(4) P. tit. Britannica; Which ſhews, that the Romans had then a Fleet here, and 
fiche, that he was Admiral of it. And in after-times, the Comes litoris Saxo- 
45. nici per Britanniam, had ſeveral Garriſons on the Sea fide for Security 
of the Coaſts, as appears by the (r) Notitia Imperii where the places 

(r) Nerie. are ſet down, among which two were on the coats of Suſſex, Auderida 
Imper. 0c and Portus Adurni; By the former our learned Antiquaries (s) Camden 
00 CA. and (#) Seiden underſtand Newenden in Kent, but that ſtands too much 
Brit. p. within Land. Mr. Sommer in a MS. diſcourſe of the Roman Ports and 
a gen Forts in Kent, rather thinks it to be Pemſey in Suſſex, or Heſtingr, as 
Mare more agreeing with () Gildas, who ſaith, that the Romans placed their 
clauſ. l. 2. Forts for Security of the very Coaſts in litore Oceani ad Meridiona- 
( Sud lem Plagam, upon the very Coaſts ; And ſo the reſt of them ſtood, as 
Epiſt.$.14. Reculver, Richborough, Dover, Lim, which were all in Kent; and the 
Portus Adurni was Aldrington near Shoreham in Suſſex. From hence it 
appears, that the Romans, being ſecure of the Coaſts, and having their 
Souldiers diſperſed in the Colonies about, and being ſo near the Me- 

tropolis at London, where the chief Governours of this part of Bri- 

- tain reſided; They might better permit a Brits King to govern theſe 

parts of the Country. And this is the moſt probable account” I can 
think of, as to this King Lucius within the Roman Province. ew 
(w)Spel- (w) Sir Henry Spelman would bring him to his Iceni, but without a- 
. T ny colour of Probability; Lucius, ſaith he, was the Son ef Coilus, 
7.36. Coilus of Marius, Marius of Arviragus. And what then? Some, he 
ſiaith, would have him to be Praſutagus, who was King over the Iceni. But 
(7% Tacir. doth not (x) Tacitus ſay, that Praſutagus died before the Revolt of the 
112 '+ Britains ander Boadicea? And that he left Nero his heir, and his two 


Daughters, hoping thereby to ſecuring his Kingdom? If he were Arvira- 


guc, he was dead before the Revolt of the Iceni. And if Marias were his 
Son, how comes he never to be mention d in the Story afterwards; no, 
not in that moſt remarkable Battel between his Mother and Suetoniu: 
Paulinut? But Hector Boethius calls Ar viragus one of the Iceni, as —_ 
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his authority were to be mention d againſt Tacitu, who was the Geoffery | 
of Scotland, ſo many and ſo improbable are his Fiftions. (j] Baro- was. 
vir, after trying ſeveral ways to reconcile the Tradition of King Lu- He 
eint with the Roman Story, concludes with that as the moſt probable, 
(⁊) That he was 4 King under the Romani Power in Britain, ſuch as Pra- (x) Baron. 
ſutagus was. But he was only King over the Trevi, and not over al K 
Britain, and although among the Britains there were many Kings over 26. 
particular Cities (as they then called the People under one Govern - 
ment) yet there was no one King over the whole Iſland. But in Ca- 
ſes of great difficulty they pitched upon one as Supreme, as on Caſſi- 
belan, upon the Invaſion of Ceſar : So that the old Britiſh Government 
was neither Fopwlar as ſome pretend, nor under one Monarchy ; but the 
People were govern'd by ſeveral petty Monarchs, as appears by the un- 
neſtionable Teſtimonies of («) Diodorns Siculus, (b) Strabo, and (c) ww 
omponins Mela; Feri 2:45 & \ Reges populorum, (aith Mela ; Olime (ojstra 
Regibws parebant, ſaith (d) Tacitus; which prove both the Antiquity l. 4. 
and Nzmber of Britiſh Monarchs; And what (e) Dio ſaith of a Demo- _— 
cratical Government among the Britains is only ſpoken of the Maæatæ and ( Tacir. 
Caledonii, in their great Confuſion, when all the Reins of Govert:- 10 45 
ment were caſt off, and the People did what they lift, as Tacitus de- Sucre. 
ſcribes them in bis time, ſaying, That they were draws off from their for- 
mer obedience to their Kings, by the Heads of ſeveral Factions among them. 
So that although in the moſt ancient times here was Morarchical Govern- 
ment, yet it was not extended over all Britain, as the Monkiſh Tradi- 
tion pretends concerning King Lucius, and I know not how many Pre- 
deceſſors of his, even from the coming of Brutur to his days. But 
neither our Religion, nor our Government need ſuch Fictions to ſup- 
Suppoſing then that King Lucius ſucceeded Cogidunns, though not 
immediately, in the Government of that part of Britain committed to 
his care; I ſee no inconvenience in allowing, that King Lucius hearing 
of the Chriſtian Doctrine, either by the old Britiſh Chriſtians, ſuch as 
Eluames and Medwinus are ſuppoſed to have been; or by ſome of M. 
Aureliut his Souldiers coming hither, after the great deliverance of the 
Roman Army by the Prayers of the Chriſtians (which had then lately 
happen d and occafion'd great diſcourſe every where, the Emperor him- 


might upon this be very deſirous to inform himſelf throughly about this c. s. Eu- 

Religion, and there being then frequent Intercourſe between Rome and > LF 

Britain, and by reaſon of the Colonies that were ſettled, and the Co- J. J. c. 15. 

vernours and Souldiers paſſing to and fro, he might ſend Eluanus and 

Medwinus to Elentherius to be fully inſtructed in this Religion; And 

either the ſame perſons alone, or two others with them (called Faga- 

nu and Dyvianes commonly) coming into Britain, might have ſo great 

ſucceſs as to baptize King Lucius, and many others, and thereby inlarge 

the Chriſtian Church here. | | | | Thr) 

The (g) old Book of Landaff gives a much more modeſt account of (g M, 

this whole matter than either Geoffrey of Monmonth, or any of his fol- 7 

lowers. * There we find only that King Lucins ſent Eluanis and Med-188. 

"* wimes to Elentherins the twelfth Biſhop of Rome, to defire that he 

bs might be made a Chriſtian through his Inſtruction; Upon which he 

ve God thanks, that ſuch a Heathen Nation did ſo much deſire 

.. Chriſtianity; And then, by the Advice of the Presbyters of the 
| F 
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ſelf, as () Tertullian faith, giving the account of it in his own Letters ) (/ = 2 
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City of Rome, they firſt baptized theſe Embaſſadors and, being well 


* inſtructed, they ordained them, making Eluanus a Biſhop and Med. 
* winus a Teacher; And ſo they returned to King Lucius, who with 
the chief of the Britains were baptized z And then, according to the 
* Inſtructions of Eleutheriut, he ſettled the Ecclefiaſtical Order, cau- 
* ſed Biſhops to be ordained, and the Chriſtian Religion to be taught. 
There is nothing in all this account but what ſeems to have great pro- 
bability in it. The ſame account is in Capgrave, out of Jobn of Tin- 
mouth, in the Life of Dubriciut, and this ſeems to have the eri- 
ginal Tradition of the Brit; Church: Which Geoffery of Monmouth 
hath corrupted with his Flamines and Archflamines 5 and others after- 
wards made an Epiſtle for Elentherins to King Lucius, but could not a- 
void ſuch Marks in the way of Writing as evidently diſcover the Im- 
poſture ; and when the Monks hands were once in, they knew not how 
to give over. For fome of them carry Faganus and Dirnuianns ( as 
ſome call him) to G/afferbury ; others make them Conſecrate the Church 
at Wincheſter, to which they ſay King Lucius bad a particular kindneſs, 
and gave all the Lands and Privileges which the Flamines had, to the 
Biſhop and Monks. ( A Gift that would never make them the richer 
or the ſafer.) Others make King Lucius to found St. Peter's Church at 
Weſtminſter, the Church in Dover Caſtle, St. Martin's by Canterbury, 
St. Peter's in Cornhill, where the Metropolisas Church, they ſay, was 
5 by him, and Theanus made the firſt Bifhop, who was ſucceeded 
y Eluauus, who went on the Embaſſy to Elentherins ; and, beſides 
theſe, they make him to found and endow ſo many Churches, with 
ſuch unlikely Circumſtances, as hath made others queſtion, whether 
there was ever ſuch a Perſon in the World as King Lucius: That being 
the common effe& of ſaying much more than 1s true, to make what is 

really true more doubtfull and fuſpicious. | 
But there is one Difficulty yet to be cleared; For all this Story, in 
its beſt Circumſtances, ſeems to imply, that there was no Chriſtian 
Church here before. For, if there had been, what need he to 
have ſent as far as Rome to be inſtructed? unleſs the Biſhop of Nome 
were then known to be the Head of the Church, which were a ſuffici- 
ent Reaſon for it. To this I anſwer, That if the Conteſt lay between 
theſe two things, Whether it be more credible, That Chriſtianity was 
anted here before King Luciut; Or, that King Luciut was baptized 
y order from Eleutberiut; I ſhould very much prefer the former, be- 
cauſe the Authority of Gildas, as to the Britiſþ Chriſtianity, is to be 
relyed on before the later Writers; and Gildas aſſerts the one; and 
although he had as much reaſon as Bede, or any after him, he never 
takes the leaſt notice of King Lucius and Eleutheriut. And, if a Ne- 
gative Argument will hold any where, it is where a perſon hath as 
much reaſon to know as any that follow bim; and as great occaſion to 
diſcover what he knows; both which will hold in cafe of Gz/das com- 
pared with Bede or later Writers. It were worth while for us to know 
whence Bede had his firſt Information of this matter; for he profeſſes 
to follow other Writers about the Britiſo Affairs, and in many places 
he follows Gilda exactly, but in this he paſſes by what Gildas faith. 
about the Primitive Chriſtianity of Britain, and: inſtead thereof puts 
in this Story of King Lucins. () Bale ſaith, that Eluanns Avalon:- 
* #5 was a Diſciple to thoſe who were the Diſciples of the Apoſtles, 
* and that he preached the Goſpel in Britain with good Succeſs ow 
ing 
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« King Lucius, being perſuaded by his Druids, who would not come 
« to any reſolution; but to ſatisfie himſelf, leſt he ſhould be deceived 
« by his Countrymen, he ſent Eluanus and Medwinus to Elentherins. 
« And Eluanus upon his return wrote a Book De Origine Eccleſæ Bri- 
« tannorum, Of the firſt beginning of the Britiſh Church. And Pits is 
ſure to follow him where he hath no reaſon : But Leland never menti- 
ons this Book, nor the Writings of Medwinus Belgius, and of King La- 
ein- himſelf, all relating to this matter: But (i) Leland only takes no- 0 Leland. 
tice, © that Eluanus and Medwinus were employ'd upon an Embaſſy Serve. 
« to Eleutherivs, that by his means he might become a Chriſtian, " ©” 
« which, ſaith he, is very unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, unleſs he were 
« firſt informed what Chriſtianity was, which he thinks was preached 
to King Lucius by them, being two of the old Britiſh Chriſtians. 
And there he relates how by chance he met with an old MS. of the 
e Britiſh Atairs joyn'd with Geoffrey of Monmouth, wherein this Story 
js told exactly as it is in the Book of Landaff: and no mention is 
made of any other Perſons ſent back but thoſe that went. And, as 
far as I can judge, Bede follow'd this old Britiſh Tradition, only lea- 
ving out the Names of the Perſons ſent, and the Eſtabliſhment of the 
Britiſh Churches after the Baptiſm of King Lucius. For Bede ſaith as 
little as he well could that tended to the honour of the Britiſb Churches. 
So that according to this, which ſeems the trueſt account of this Em- 
baſſy, Eluanus and Medwinus were Britiſh Chriſtians themſelves, and 
therefore ſent to Elentherizs, having been probably the Perſons em- 
loy'd to convince King Lucizs ; but he knowing the great Fame of 
ome, and it being told him, not only that there were Chriſtians there, 
but a Biſhop in that City, the twelfth from the Apoſtles, had a defire 
to underſtand how far the Britiſh Chriſtians and thoſe of Rome agreed ; 
and he might reaſonably then preſume, That the Chriſtian Doctrine 
was there truly taught, at ſo little diſtance from the Apoſtles, and in a | 
Place whither, as () Irenæus argues in this caſe, A reſort was made (+) Iren. . 
from all places, becauſe of its being the Imperial City. Theſe were reaſo-**©* 
nable Conſiderations, which might move King Lucius to ſend this Em- 
baſſy to Rome, and not any Opinion of St. Peter's having appointed 
the head of the Church there, of which there was no Imagination then, 
nor a long time after in the Britiſh Churches, as appears by the Con- 
teſt of the Byitiſþ Biſhops with Auguſtine the Monk ; of which in its 
due place. | 
If any credit were to be given to King (I) Arthur's Diploma to the (1) caj. 45 
Univerſity of Cambridge, this matter would be fully clear d; For there 44. 
© a 40 . . . Cancabr. 
it is expreſly ſaid, © That King Lucius was converted by the preach- {7.7 J. 1. 
ing of the Doctors of Cambridge, for which reaſon he gave large ). 59. 
* Privilegesto that Univerſity, which were confirmed by King Arthur. 
And in the MS. Annals of Burton it is ſaid, That Anno Dom. 141. 
vine of the DoFors and Scholars of Cambridge were baptized. I am not 
ignorant what Objections have been made by learned Antiquaries againſt 
both theſe Paſſages, and how hard it is to reconcile them to the Lan- 
* guage and Hiſtory of that time; Nor that this Paſſage in the Annals 
of Burton was put into the MS. Copy by another hand, as the learned 
() Primate obſerved, by comparing the Copy of them in the Libra- ( Uſer. 
ry of C. C. C. But on the other fide it is juſtly pleaded, that in the 4 Tn. 
Bull of Honorius I. bearing date Anno Dom. 624. 20th Febr. there . 
mention made of the Privileges granted to the Univerſity of Cambridge 
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by Pope Eleutherius; and that withal he takes notice of Do@ors and 
$-bolars there. And that this Bull of Honorius is allowed to be authen- 
tick in the Bull of Eugenius IV. upon the Controverſie about Juriſdi. 
ction, between the Biſhop of Ely and the QOmniverſty of Cambridge, bear- 
ing date Aun Dow. 1433. 14 Cal. OZ. Which is a ſufficient Proof to 
all that rely on the Pope's Authority, that in the time of King Lucius 
and Eleutherius there might be a ſufficient number of learned Men in 
Cambridge to have inſtructed King Lucius in the Chriſtian Faith; And 
that it is not improbable, that Eluanus and Medwinns might be of that 
number, eſpecially conſidering that Camboritum, or, as many Copies 
have it, Camboricum, was a Roman Colony, and mention d in the beſt 
Copies among the 28 Cities of Britain, and the Roman Colonies had 
their Schools of Learning, wherein the ſeveral Profeſſors of Arts and 
Sciences did inſtruct both the Roman and Britiſh Youth, Of which 1 
may have occaſion to diſcourſe afterwards. 
After this time, we meet with little concerning the Britiſh Churches, 
till the Perſecution of Dzoclefan, in which they had a conſiderable 
ſhare, for the time it laſted here: For although the Names of no 
<q, more are preſerved than only of St. Alban, Aaron and Julius; yet both 
S. ( Gildas and (o.) Bede ſay, that many more ſuffer'd Martyrdom 
(o)Bed i. i. then in Britain, as (v. Barowins acknowledgeth. And although Dio- 
G3) Baron, cleſan being a Prince of infinite Ambition, as appear'd by his com- 
A. D. 303. manding himſelf to be worſhipped as God, and therefore had ſo great 
n. 144 an Antipathy to Chriſtianity, that his whole Reign might be called, 
(4) velſer, as (4) M. Velſerus ſaith, one perpetual Perſecution, yet he had ſo much 
— 8. Art, as to throw off the odium of it upon others; To which purpoſe 
n he firſt made choice of Maximianus, a Brutiſh and Fierce Man, who 
ſtuck at nothing for the Shame or the Cruelty of it, as he is ſet forth 
by. Eutropius and ViFor ; and therefore was a fit Inſtrument, as occaſi- 
on ſerved, to execute Diocleſian s Malice againſt the Chriſtians z which 
he did not fail to perform, as appear d by the Thebear Legior which 
ſuffer'd in the firſt Expedition againſt the Bagende, for refuſing to take 
() Sigon. an Oath, to extirpate the Chriſtians as well as the Rebels, as (r) Si- 
hang gonius and (s) Velſerus relate the Story. But the great Perſecution un- 
(s) Velfer. der Diacleſſan, of which Gildas and Bede ſpeak, did not certainly be- 
C—_— gin till An Dom. 303. Diocleſſan and Maximianus being one the 
4fre. eighth the other the ſeventh time Conſuls, as (t) LaZantins hath evi- 
(6) La, dently made to appear: But in the next year, upon the Reſignation 
Gant, ge. of theſe two, Galerins Maximianus and Conitentins Chlorus were decla- 
ſec. c. 12, red Emperors; and it is generally ſaid by the Eccleſiaſtical Writers, 
(1)altord. that Conſtantius ſtopt the Perſecution in the Provinces under bis Govern- 
cl. 4. D. ment. So that either the Perſecution in Britain muſt be before the o- 
285.n.5, ther, or it could continue but a little time. To ſolve this, () Alford 
* ſaith, there is no other way, but to make this Perſecution to have been in 
(»)Baron. the third of Diocleſian and the firſt of Maximianus. At which time, (w) 
_ 0g Baronius ſaith, a very ſharp Perſecution was begun againſt the Chriſtians at 
Rome. Which was about the time when Maximi anus began his Expe- 
dition into Gaul againſt the Bagaude, and in his Paſſage over the Alps, 
the Thebean Legion ſuffer d. The Circumſtances of which Story are 
ſo agreeable in all reſpects, that I ſee no reaſon to call in queſtion the 
truth of it, it being not only preſerved by Eucheriut, but by Venanti- 
us Fortunatus, Helinandus, Beda, Uſuardus and Ado. But Maximia- 


uns made then no long ſtay in Gaul, and for ſeveral years after, both 
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Diocleſian and he were ſo taken up in Warlike Expeditions, that they had 
no leiſure for a ſharp and long Perſecution. And I can however ſee 
no ground for any Perſecution in Britain about that time by Diocleſfan 
or Maximian. For when he came againſt the Bagaude, Caranſins was 
employ d to ſecure the Seas againſt the Franks and the Saxons ; But, 
underſtanding Maximien's deſign to take him off, he watched his op- 
portunity, and with a good Fleet and conſiderable Army comes for 
Britain, and takes poſſeſſion of the Government here, and Maximiar 
had no Fleet left to purſue him bither. This Revolt of Carauſius hap- 
pen'd within few years after D:ocleſian and Maximian were joint Em- 
ors, viz, Anno Dom. 286. | | | 
But Al ford ſaith, the old Writer of St. Alban's Life pitches upon Anno 
Dom. 286. for this Perſecution. And a MS. Copy of Bede which he had 
met with agrees with that time. But he urges farther, that after-the Re- 
lellion of Carauſius, when Conſtantius was wade Cæſar, the Provinces be- 
d the Alps were committed to him, and that was, Anno Dom. 292. 
And if there were no Perſecution under Conſtantius, this muſt be before 
be was Cæſatr. But for any thing Alford ſaith, the Perſecution might 
have been under Carauſfur, or Allectus, before Conſtantius came to the 
Poſſeſſion of Britain. For Carauſins, as appears by (x) Aur. ViGor and (.) Aut. 
(5) Eutropius, was let alone with the Government of Britain ; which, Vigor in 
faith (z) Oroſſus, he enjoy'd ſeven years, and after him Alleftys, three _— 
years inore z So that for ſeveral years after Conſtantius his being ()Europ. 
Ceſar, he had no influence on the Affairs of Britain At the end of 50 p 
thoſe ten years, AlleFus being killed, and bis Army routed by Aſclepi- J zz, 
odotus, Conſtantivs came over as appears by (a) Eumenius, in the very () Eu. 
nick of time to preſerve the City of London from being pillaged by the mpg 77 
Fraxks, and then he was received with wonderful joy by the Inhabi- 19. 
tants, being delivered from the Tyranny they underwent in the times 
of Caranfons and AlleFus And after his Death Medals were coin d in 
London to teſtiſie the Cities gratitude to him; whereon was the Effi- 
gies of Conſtantius of one ſide, and on the other, 4 Temple between two 

les, with this Inſcription, Memoria felix; and under the Temple 
P. L. N. Pecunia Londin. Notata, as ſome explain it. For by the 
Eagles and Inſcription it appears that theſe Coins were intended for 
the Apotheoffic of Conſtantius ; And ſo Joſeph Scaliger and Camden under- 
ſtand them. (5) ſaith, That Conſtantius, while he lived, had (706m, 
bir ebiefreſdence in Britain; And if a Perſecution happen d here, he f. 2 
muſt be Acceſſory to it, which is contrary to what is conſtantly affirm- 
ed of Conſtantiau. For (e) Enſebivs ſaith, he never join d with the other (e) guſeb. 
Emperors in deſtroying Churches. C) Sozomen and (e) Caſſiodore ſay, 1.8. c. 13. 
That he gave full liberty to the Chriſtians, and that their Churches flou- . 
riſhed under him; Aud (F) Optatus ſaith, That the Donatiſts wade c. 3 : 
their Applications to Conſtantine, to appoint Judges out of Gaul, and give (4) * 
this Reaſon, Becenſe there was no Perſecution under his Father's Govern- (e) Hiſt, 
ment. And Kcordingly the Council of Arles conſiſted of Biſhops chief- 7ripare. 
ly out of Gaul and Britain. XR | - 1 
Tbat which upon the whole matter appears moſt probable to me, Pi 
is, That the Perſecution was begun while Diocleſſan and Maximianus 
had the Empire in their hands; and although Conſtantius and Galeri- 
u had the Titles of Ceſars; yet the ſupreme Government was in the 
others hands, as appears by what Oroſius ſaith of Diocleſian s uſage of 
Galerixs, upon his return from the Perſan War; And by the Inſcrip- 

tions 
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(z)Baron- tions in Spain (if they be authentick ) produced by (g) Baronins, 
4.2 %) Velſerns and (i) Gruterus. In one of which Diocleſſanus and Max- 
(b)velſer. imianut are only mention d; And this muſt be after the Perſecution, 
Not: **.n. for there it is ſaid, Nowine CHRISTTANOROM DEL ET0. 
Afr. And in the other, UPE RSTITIONE CHRISTI UBI; 
Core DELET A. And there Diocleſian is only named Auguſtus, and Gale- 
= a "rins as adopted by him. Baronins thinks ſuch Inſcriptions were Jet 

up every where, but time hath only preſerved thoſe in Spain. But if they 


were ſet up in Spain, under the Government of Conſtantins, it is an 


Argument, that while Diocleſan and Maximianus held the Empire, 


they did what they pleaſed in theſe matters : For although the name 


(4)vittor, Of Ceſar carried in it ſomething of ſupreme Authority, yet (2) Anre- 
in Traja- Iius Victor, when he takes notice of the firſt beginning of the difference 
888 of the Titles of Auguſtus and Ceſar, He ſaith, Though they were both Ti- 
tles of Sovereignty, yet they who enjoy d them did not differ leſs in their 

(1) lad. Power than they did in their Titles, And therefore (1) La@artins ſaith, 
3 when Diocleſian called Galerius by the name of Cxfar after his Perſian 
Victory, he cryed out, Quouſque Ceſar How long ſhould: he continue 
Cæſar? And the Impatience of this made him force Dyocleſian to reſign 

« 18, the Empire, as LaZantins, who was upon the Place, aſſures us; Nay, 
when Diocleſian offer d him, That all four ſhould be declar d Auguſti, he 

refuſed for this reaſon, Becauſe he knew, while Diocleſan contigued in 

c. 13. Power, he ſhould have only the Name. And La@antins farther ſaith, 
That the Edict againſt the Chriſtians was ſent to Conſtantius without ab- 

ing his conſent ; and he confeſſes, Conſtantius complied ſo far as to pull 

down their Chirches. But his kindneſs, when declared Auguſtus, made 


them willing to forget the reſt. So that the Perſecution was general 


till their Refignation 3 But upon Conſtantius being declared Auguſtus, it 
(»)Eufed. ceaſed in all theſe parts; in which, () Euſebius affirms, it did not laſt 
7% Mari” two years, although it continued ten years in the Eaſt. And within that 
13. time the Perſecution took away St. Alban, Aaron and Julins, and other 
Martyrs here, as Gildas and Bede relate, who give a more particular 
account of the Sufferings of the firſt, not withont ſome mixture of Im- 
probabilities or Interpolations; but, as to the reſt, we have nothing 

but their Names preſerved and the Places they belong to. The firſt 

* is ſaid to have been a Roman Officer of the Municipium of Verulam, the 
firſt Britiſh Town which had Roman Privileges; and the other, Citizens 

of Caerleon, where there was a Roman Colony, | "gy. 
Conſtantins dying at York, his eldeſt Son, Conſtantine, was declared 

C ſar by the Army in Britain. For although Conſtantius did what in 

(%) Euſeb him lay to ſecure the Succeſſion to him, as () Euſebins ſaith, yet that 
Vit. Con- did not ſignifie much without the Concurrence of the Legions. And 
_ 1 (o) La#antins ſaith, That he commended him to the Souldiers, and ſo 
(o)Latan. delivered the Empire to him. This Conſent of the Army is expreſsd 
de Morie by () Eumenins, and by the Emperor (q) Julian; and Aurelius Vitor 
perſec* © ſaith, All that were preſent promoted his being Emperor; Bt he was not 
(y) Eu- declared Cæſar by Galerins Maximiannus till afterwards, as Baluzins hath 
men. clearly proved out of Lacfantius and others, who, when he ſaw he 
(q) Julian, could not help it, ſent him to the Purple Robe, Thus Conſtantine, being 


Orat u. ad firmly ſettled in the Throne, took care in the firſt place of the Tran- 
Conſtanr 


quility of theſe parts, where he was proclaimed Emperor, and, as La- 
antius ſaith, The firſt thing he did was, to ſecure full Liberty to the Chri- 


ſlians, And now, we may well ſuppoſe, all that Gildas and Bede ſay, 
to 
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to have been accompliſhed, vis. That the Chriſtians rehiilt tbeir Chur- 
ches, deftray'd to the ground, and therein celebrated their Holy Sacrazrents, 
and hept ſolemn Feſtivals in memory of ſo great a Deliverance; And from 
this time we may date the flouriſhing condition of this Chutch, which 
before muſt labour under great difficulties z the Governours of Ptovin- ! 
ces before Conſtantive, and the Generality of the People, being ſet a+ 
gainſt the Chriſtians. 26S. , "8. 5 1 * uu. uad 105 
But the firſt Evidence we meet with of the ſettled Condition of the | 
Britiſh Charches,. is, the number of Biſhops which went from Britain 
to the Council at Arles, Anno Dow, 314. where we find: three Biſhops 
ſubſcribing'to'it, Eborins, Biſhop of Tork 4 Reſtitutus, Biſhap of Los- 
don; and Adelfins, de Ciuitate Colonia Londinenſiun: So it is in (7) Sir. (7 S- 
wondys bis beſt Copy. And although (,) Mr. Selden ſeams to queſtion mood. 
the Antiquity of it, yet the other vouches it to be very good and anci- G %% 7. 
ent. But what then is the Croitas Colonia Londinenfints ? The Leatned 1. 9 
0) primate thinks it to be Colcheſter z that being called in Antorimur Co- i geh 
loni a. (u) Mr. Selden takes it to be Camalodanym, and fo written Cv 118. 
malod am, which the ignorant Scribes made Col. Londinemſium (m) Sir 0 Uſer. 
Henry Spel mam likewiſe ſuppoſes it to be the old Colony of Camelocturnm. G., > "ip 
But, I think, a far more probable ſenſe may be given of it, if we con- (0) Seld. 
fider the way of ſummoning Biſhops to Councils at that time: For it is. 28 
unreaſonable in imagine that every Ramm Colony or City lent a Biſbop: 1. 
For then every Council would have been as full as the Arabic Writers () * 
ſay t he Council of Nice was (of which Mr. Seldem hath diſcourſed ati. 75. 1. 
large) or at leaſt as (x) Commianxs and (5) Ade thought this Cdur- h. 39. 
cil of Arles Was, which they made to conſiſt of 600 Biſtopt e An un- e r. 
reaſonable number to be called together an ſuch an oceaſion, as the giv- ) Ado in 
ing way to the reſtleſs 1 of the Dewatiſts to have their: 
Cauſe heard over again. It is not to be preſumed that Con ſtantine would 
ſummon ſo great a number to make up a Cours ((Epiſcopate Juliciaas 
St. Auguſtine often calls it) wherein the main thing to be done was, to 
hear the Parties and give Judgment; And in the former Judgment 19 
Eiſhops were ſummoned. It is faid, (.) That St. Auguſtine andert the fl ag. 
number of Biſhops at Arles to. be 00. But L fee no ſufficient ground to Fam.“ 
underſtand. thoſe words of this particular Council; but of all the Biſhops *: © 5- 
which had condemned ihem in ſeveral Commecils, among whom he reckons 
the Dalian, Spaniſh and Gallick Biſbops, who met at Aer. Bat when 
I compare the Sub/eriptions to that Council publiſhed out of the moſt 
ancient MS. with, a Paſſage in Hilary, I am apt to believe, that except- 
ing thoſe, that were very near about Arles, there were no more than a 
Biſhop out of a Province with one or two Presbyters. So it is expreſly 
in the (a) Summons to Chreſtxs Biſhop of Syracuſe in Sicily, (the only (4) Euſeb. 
one remaining, and which: () Baromius thinks was the ſame to the reſt ) (heren. 
1 he i required; to come out | 
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| of that Province,. and to bring two Pres- 4.D. 314. 
byters with bim, as Valeſſus ſnews againſt Baramias and Sirmoudus the“ 43. 
words are to be underſtood; And (c) Hilary, ſpeaking of the Councils (c) Hir. 
of his time, ſaith, That ane or two Biſhops were ſent for ont of a Province, de Sm. 
and he inſtanceth in the Council of Ancyra, and the great council of Ari- 
mmun : So here we meet with Chreſtus out of the Province of Sicil 
Ruintaſins out of the Province of Sardinia, and ſo in moſt of the reſt, 
the diſtin Provinces! are. ſet down out of which they came: And! at 
that time there were 18 Provinces of Gaul and Britain, and ſo many 
Biſhops appear'd at Arles, beſides Marinus the Biſhop of the Place. But 
e 4a 
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to ſupply the defect of ſome other Provinees there were more out of 
that Province wherein Arles ſtood than out of any other. In Britain 
there were then three Provinces according to the MS. Copy of Sextus 
Rufus faith Mr. Camden : therefore in all probability, ſince the other 
two Biſhops were out of the other two Provinces, Maxime Cæſarienſit 
and Britannia Prima; The third Biſhop was out of the third Province 
of Britannia Secunda, wherein there were two noted Colonies, the one 
called Colonia Divana in the Coin of Septimius Geta, Civitas Legionum 
(J) Bed. I. in (d) Beda, now Cheſter ; the other, Civitas Legionis ad Yicham, 
2.c. 2. where was a Colony of the 11th Legion, which Province is ſometimes 
called Britarnia Secunda. And therefore this Biſhop Adelphias came 
ex Civit, Col. Leg. 11. which the ignorant Tranſcribers might eafily 
turn to ex Civit. Col. Londin, The only Objection is that which is 
(e) Ufer. ſuggeſted by the Learned (e) Primate of Armagh, viz. Thet there were 
— in P. four Provinces of Britain at that time, and that Flavia Cæſarienſis was 
one oſthem; having its name from Conſtantine, who aſſumed the name of 
Flavius; But Goltzius his Copy deferves not to be ſo much 11 „ 
Y Camd. before (f) Camden's; And the name of Flavia Ceſarienſss might either 
(% bere, be taken from Flavius Valentinianus, as (g) Berterius thinks, or from 
Pithar. Fl. Theodoſius, before whoſe time Camden ſaith he never met with Bri- 
Piatr. t. tannia Flavia. 0 8 eee ee 
be There being then but three Biſhops preſent at the Coumeil of Arles, is ſo 
far from being an Argument that there were no more in Britain, that 
It is rather an Argument to the contrary ; ſince it was the Cuſtom to 
ſend but one or two out of a Province where they were moſt numerous. 
And I ſee no reaſon to queſtion a Succeſſion of Biſhops here from the firſt 
founding of a Chriſtian Church. To prove this, I ſhall not rely on the 
(v) A Teſtimony of the Anonymous () Greek Author of the Martyrdoms of 
Facric- Peter and Paul, who faith, St. Peter here ordained Biſhops, Prieſts and 
2. Deacons ; But upon the Reaſon of the Thing, there being no other 
Clem, Church in the Chriſtian World which derived from the Apoſtles, which 
had not a Succeſſion of Biſhops from them too; And we cannot trace 
the Hiſtory of other Churches farther than we can do that of their Bi- 
ſhops. As for inſtance, The firſt Converſion of the Churches of Afi- 
ca is much in the dark, but as ſoon as we read any thing conſiderable of 
(i) Cypr. them, we meet with a Council of Biſhops, viz. of (i) Agrippinus and 
27. 71. his Brethren, out of the Provinces of Africa, Numidia and Mauritania, 
and he was not the immediate Predeceſſor of St. Cyprian, who ſuffer 
(4) Ter. in the Perſecution of Valerian, Anno Dom. 258. And (&) Tertullian 
rull. ae puts the proof of Apoſtolical Churches upon the Succeſſion of Biſhops from the 
4 . Apoſtles : which were a ſenſleſs way of proceding, unleſs it were taken 
for granted, that whereever the Apoſtles planted Churches, they ap- 
pointed Biſhops to take care of them. Although therefore, by the loſs 
of Records of the Britiſh Churches, we cannot draw down the Succeſſi- 
on of Biſhops from the Apoſtles time ( for that of the Biſhops of London 
by Jocelin of Furnes is not worth mentioning ) yet we have great 
reaſon to preſume ſuch a Succeſſion ; When-upon the firſt ſummoning 
a Council by Conſtantine three Britiſh Biſhops appear d; one out of e- 
very Province; as they did in other Parts. 

But ſome pretend to give a more punctual and exact account of the 
ſettling of our Church Government here, viz. That there were twenty 
eight Cities among the old Britains, That in theſe there were twenty five 
Flamins and three Archflamins, in whoſe places, upon the Converſion of 
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the Nation by King Lucius, there was the like number of Biſhops. and 
Archhiſhops here appointed; And for this, beſides the Rabble of our 
Monkiſh Hiſtorians, who ſwallow Geoffrey of Monmouth whole without 
chewing; I find two of my Predeceſſots, Men conſiderable in their 
times, produced to the ſame purpoſe, viz. (J) Radulphns de Diceto, Nach, 
and Rad. Baldock. Others ſay, () That theſe twenty eight Cities were fer. ant. 
not all furniſhed with Biſhops in K ing Lucius his time, but that the ho-. 2 c. 3. 
mour of it belongs to him becauſe he began it: But this is making a new coy Roper 7 
Story, and in effect denying the truth of the old Tradition. However on biet 
I deny not, but that it is as certain that King Lucius ſettled Biſhops here, ne wt 
as that he was converted by Elxanus and Medwinns ; For the ſame u- 
thors deliver both, But how far his Power extended, and conſequent- 
ly how many Cities had Epiſcopal Government then ſettled in them, is 
now impoſſible to be known. As to the twenty eight Cities among the 
Britains, the Tradition doth not depend upon the Credit of Geoffrey or 
Nemnins ; For Bede and before him Gildas ſay the ſame thing, viz. 

That there were ſo many Cities among the Britains, while the Romans had 

Power here, which I ſee no cauſe to doubt but they were Cities made by 

the Romans, or by the Britains in imitation of them, as I (hall prove in 
another Diſcourſe. But that which follows from hence is, viz. That 

the Government here ſettled being in Roman Cities, the correſpondence 

muſt not be to the Britiſh Druids, but to the Roman Colonies. That 

there was ſome Subordination among the Druid is unqueſtionable. For 

Ceſar affirms, That there was a Prince of the Druids, and the laſt Age hath 
diſcovered a famous Urn of one Chyndonax, Chief of the Druids ; 
concerning which whole (x) Books have been written, and ſeveral (") Le Re. 
Diſcourſes publiſhed, without any great ſatisfaction to me; But it is ee 
not to any purpoſe to tell why, ſince I yield the thing it ſelf. And it Tombs de 
is improbable there ſhould be a Prince of the Druids, without an inters £540 
mediate Subordination, and the Druids being ſo far diſperſed, it was Licer. 

a reaſonable thing, That the ſupzyior Druids ſhould have their particu- 5 «4 
lar Limits aſſigned them, that they might the better underſtand and give Bit. L. 
account of thoſe under them, and not interfere or intrench one upon . 25- 
another. As far then as we ſuppoſe them to be reaſonable and pru- 

dent, theſe things may juſtly be ſuppoſed concerning them, ſo that 
ſetting aſide the name of Flamins and Archflamins, for which there is 

no foundation at all ( as to either among the Druids, and not for the 

latter word among the Romans) yet the thing it ſelf hath no ſuch ab- 
ſurdity or improbability in it. But the Cities here being Roman, as 1 
ſuppoſe, the Government muſt be ſuitable to that of Roman Colonies, 

and they that know any thing of the nature and conſtitution of them, 
do know that they exactly follow'd the Pattern of the City of Rome, | 

ving 2 Senate, Conſuls, Pretors, Cenſors, Afdiles, Rueſtors, &c. 

And, beſides the reſt, they had their ſeveral Flamins and Portifices 

too. But there were many of theſe Flamins in each City or Colony x 

thence (o) Latinus Pacatus, in his Panegyriek to Theodoſus, mentions, () Pact. 
rendos municipali purpurl Flamines, inſignes apicibus Sacerdotes, Paneg. 

ſpeaking of a Rowan Colony; But there can be no reſemblance between * 37: 

2 multitude of Flamins ina City, and one Biſhop over a Dioceſe. The 

Flamins were the Prieſts of ſome peculiar Deity, from whom they 

took their denomination, as may be at large ſeen in Grater's Book of 

Roman Inſcriptions. But among them there was a certain order of (p) H. 
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9 ae. But ( Fac. Gutherins hath an Obſervation which will tend to clear 
de were this matter. For among the Roman Inſcript:ons, we meet with one ex- 
Jure Pen- traordinary of this kind, viz. () Flamini Divorum ommiumm; Now 
Fei, It. ſaith he, The name of Flamen was common to all the Prieſts in the Ro- 
(r)Toſcript. man Cities ; but the Flamen Divorum omnium was the n d 2 
828 mong them. And ſo there is no ſuch mighty abfurdity as bath been 
31. imagined in ſuppoſing theſe Flamirs to be put down, and the Chriſti 
(-)Sertor. an Biſhops to ſucceed in their Places; Eſpecially if we could haye 
prone made out that there were Flamines Provinciarum, as at firſt ap- 
Patav. I. pearance feem'd very probable in the Roman Inſcriptions, And (s) 
1.5-6.?. Sertorins Urſatus ſeems to make no doubt concerning it in this In- 


229. hes 
. ſcription. 


DIVO AUGUSTO 
ALBINUS. ALB. F, FLAMEN 
DIV #. AUG. PROVINCLE 
LUSITAN. 


But it is an eaſſe miſtake for a Flamen D. Ang. one of Augu- 
fins his Flamins in that Province. Of which ſort there are ma- 
(:)6ruter,ny Examples. But there are other (7) Inſcriptions wherein we 


Inſcript. p. 
41 read of, 


FLAMINIC4 PROVINCIT EZ 
LUSITANTLE. 


But all that Sertorius Urſatus infers from hence is, That there were 
Temples dedicated to Municipia and to Provinces, and theſe Temples had 

their Flamines and Flaminicæ. But this doth not prove, that the Fla. 

mint had any Juriſdiction over a Province; Which had been indeed 

to the purpoſe. Among the Romans, although there were none called 
Avchflamines, yet there were Flamines majores & minores, as appears 
buy Feſtus and others. The leſſer are thought by ſome to be called Ve- 
(«)Gruter flanrines in the Inſcriptions both of () Gruter and (w) Reimeſins. Fe- 
* 58.8 ſtus ſaith, the Majores Flamines were the Pairicians ; the Minorer, 
(»)Rcinef, the Plebeiars : but the late Publiſher of Feſzus ſaith, That the Majores 
3 5. Flamines were the Dialis, Martial and Quirinalis; the reſt of the 
395" fifteen who were added afterwards, were the Minores; The Flamen 
Martialis and Quirinalis were of the College of Fontifices, as a 

(z) Cicero x) Cicero And the Pontifices themſelves were divided likewiſe into 
Ta Majores and Minores, as appears both by Feſtus and the Inſcriptions : 
Theſe leſſer were at firſt Aſſeſſors in the College or Court of Pontifices ; 

But afterwards became only Officers to them; And among theſe there 

was a Pontifex Maximns too: But, as Feſtus ſaith, he was only the firſt 

in the College: But all this relates only to the City. That which 

o; comesnearer to our buſineſs is the Conſideration of the Sacerdotes Pro- 
* vinciarum, as they are called in the ()) Theodoſſan Code. (x) Fac. Go- 
Dec. 1. 46, thofredus (aith, The difference between the Flamins and theſe was ; That 
75, Oc. the Flamins belong d to particular Cities; But theſe had whole Provin- 
(V1 © ces under their Care; and ſo in the Law, the Honor Flaminis was di- 
C. Theod, {bin} from the Honor Sacerdotii ; this latter is called Archierohne in 
12: 7/4 the fame Code ; And the Title and Office ſtill continued in the time of 
1.21, 112. Theodofins M. And it is there deſcribed to be a Care that. Divine Offices 
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e performed in their Temples ; and ſuch as theſe were (4) Sopelianhis (a) Phi- 
3 and (b) <hryſantins in Lydia, and (e) Arſacius in Galatia, to — ws 
whom an Epiſtle of Julian is {till extant, giving him charge to look (+) — 
after his Office with great Care, and to warn and puniſh the inferior (ales. 
Prieſts if they neglected their Duty. So that we have now found out 7. 49. 
what did bear a great correſpondence among the Romans to our Biſhops 
and Archbiſhops. 

But it ſtill remains a Queſtion, Whether they did not rather bor- 
row this from the Chriſtians, than the Chriſtians from them > For 
Julian in that Epiſtle makes it his buſineſs to perſuade Arſacius to 
take all things commendable from the Chriſtians 5 and no doubt this 
was thought ſo by his Predeceſſors, who firſt ſet up this Sacerdotal 
Government of Provinces among them. And, if I miſtake not, it began 
much later than the firſt Settlement of Epiſcopacy in the Britiſh Church- 
es; For (d) Euſebius faith, That Maximinu appointed not only guete. 
Prieſts in the Cities, but *Agyuetic, 22 in the Provinces, 3 
where Valeſſus miſtakes his meaning; for he thinks all the Innovati- * 
on of Maxi minus was the appointing them himſelf, whereas they 
were wont to be choſen by the Decariones in the Cities: But he 
ſpeaks of it as @ mew thing of Maximinus, to appoint ſuch an Order 
and Office among the Prieſts which had not been known before: 

And that which puts this matter out of doubt is, That (e) La&an: (e) La- 
ti, in his excellent Piece lately publiſhed out of a MS. by Balyzi- nt: de 
uw, faith expreſly of Maximinus, Novo more Sacerdotes maximos per . c. 36. 
ſongulas Civitates ſingulos ex primoribus fecit, i. e. That by 4 new 

Cuſtom he appointed Chief Prieſts in the ſeveral Cities, of the N 
eſt Perſons in them, who were not only to do the Office of Prieſts 
themſelves ; but to look after the Inferior Prieſts, and by their means 

to hinder the Chriſtians from their Worſhip, and to bring them to 
puniſhment: But, as though this were not enongh, He appointed 

other Prieſts over the Provinces, in a higher degree above the reſt, Al- 

though then Valeſtus aſſerted that ſuch were elder than Maximinus, 

yet Ladantius, whoſe authority is far greater, hath determined the 
contrary. | — 

l Go ignorant that, long before Maximinus his time, (f) Ter- Hrertall. 
tullian mentions the Præſides Sacerdotales, but thoſe do not relate to de Spefac. 
this matter, but to the SpeFacula, as appears by the place: (g) Some (e) al, 
inſiſt on the Sacerdotes Provinciales in ( Tertullian; but Rigaltias Piccoli de 
ſhews there ought to be a comma between them, it being very unlike. a. 
ly the Provincial Prieſts ſnould. have Golden Crowns when thoſe at Rome . Eecleſ. 
had not. And in a (i) Canon of the African Code we find the Sacerdo- c. 11. 
tes Prodinciæ, but that Council was Tong after, Anno Dom. 407. And Cate 1%. 
theſe ſeem to be no other than Advocates, who were to appear for 15e. 18. 
the Cauſes which concerned the Temples and Sacrifices throughout the WOES 
Province. According to which method, the African Biſhops there de- 
fire, That the Churches might have Advocates too, with the ſame Pri- 
vileges : Which Requeſt was granted by (&) Honorius; and was + 82 
the firſt Introduction of Lawyers into the Service of the Church, who 2.1. 38. 
were called Defenſores Eccleſſarum, and were afterwards Judges in Ec- (0 _ 
cleſeaftical Cauſes. But that which comes nearer to this matter is, the umi. 
Authority of the Afcarche, who in ſome Coirs, mentioned by (I) Span- P. 692. 
bemius, are (aid to be Priefts over thirteen Cities; And this in the Law Ve 
called () Sacerdotium Aſie : But theſe ſeem to have been no other Ahne. 
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than thoſe who took care of the public Solemnities in the common Aſ- 

ſembly in Afa,, when the People met out of theſe Czties to perform 

them either at Epheſus or Smyrna, or any other of the Cities within 

- this combination, as is obſerved by many () Learned Men. And al- 

(#) 41 though there were but one Chief at a time, yet the Office ſeem d to 

* have paſſed by turns through the ſeveral Cities; And he in whoſe 

Per. Fabr. City the Solemnities were to be kept, was the Preſident for that time, 

% %s. and had the Title of Afarcha. But (o) Alb: Rubenius ſhews from Ari- 

Albaſp. ſtides and Dio, That the Aſiarchæ had the Superintendency over the Tem- 

%% ples and the Prieſts within the Community of the Aſian Cities ; But theſe 

Seid. „ Were only, he ſaith, For the Temples erected to the Cæſars out of the com- 

Marm. A- mon Stock; The Temple of Diana at Epheſus belonging to the Jonian 

"Gs. Community, and not to that of Aſia. Herodes Atticus is called in the 

(0) alb. Inſcription at () Athens, 'Agyuzws 7% Tegacdr, Cæſar : er 
18 But that ſeems to be only a Title, without Power. But it appears 

Neocoris, the () Inſcription at Thyatira, That the Aſſarcha was called the High- 

7 = prieſt of Aſia, and had Power to place Prieſts in the Cities under his Care. 

Yo. 220, But ſtill this falls ſhort of ſuch Chief prieſts in the Provinces as Maximi- 

(4) I p. nus appointed. | n | | 10% 915% 

And thus I have endeavour to clear the Antiquity and Original In- 

ſtitution of Epiſcopacy here, by ſhewing' it was not taken up, according 

to the Monkiſh Tradition, from the Heathen Flamins and Archflamins ; 

But came down by Succeſſion from the firſt planting of Apoſtolical Chur- 

ches. For although we cannot deduce a lineal Succeſſion of Biſhops, as 

they conld in other Churches, where Writings were preſerved, .yet 

aſſoon as through the Churches Peace they came to have intercourſe 

with foreign Churches (as in the Council of Arles ): they appeared 

with a proportionable number of Biſhops with thoſe of the other Pro- 

vinces ; And their Succeſſion was not in the leaſt diſputed among them, 

they ſubſcribed to the Sentence and Canons as others did. And what 

Canons did then paſs, did no doubt as much concern the Britzſh Churches 

to obſerve, as any other Churches whoſe -Biſhops were there preſent. 

Which Canons were paſſed by their own Authority; For they never 

| ſent to the Biſhop of Rome to confirm, but to publiſh them, as appears 

by the Synodical Epiſtle which they ſent to him; Their words are, 

Quæ decrevimus Communi Concilio, Charitati tue ſienificamus, ut omnes 

(r) Baron. ſciant quid in futurum obſervare debeant. (r) Baronins had good luck to 

4. find out the weceſſity of the Pope's confirmation here; Whereas they plain- 

(0 Per. de ly tell him, they had already decreed them by common conſent, and ſent 

Marca de f hem to him to divulge them, i. e. As (] Petrus de Marca ſaith, As the 

Dm 4, Emperors ſent their Edids to their Præfecti Prætorio. Was that to con- 

n. 2. firm them? It is true, they ſay, the Pope had a large Dioceſe; But if 

theſe words had implied ſo much as a Patriarchal Power over the Biſhops 

there aſſembled, how could they aſſume to themſelves this Power to 

make Canon; And only to ſignifie to him what they had done, and to 

deſire him to communicate theſe Canons to others? Would ſuch a Meſ- 

ſage from a Council have been born, ſince the Papal Supremacy bath 

been owned? Nay, how ſaucily would it have looked in any Council 

within the Patriarchats of the Eaſt to have done ſo? But theſe Biſhops 

of, Artes knew no other Style then, but Charitati tuæ; And they ſig- 

niſie to the Biſhop of Rome what they had already decreed, but not what 

they had prepared for him to confirm. And they are ſo far from own- 

ing his Authority in calling them together, That they tell him, They 

| ; were 
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— i | were aſſembled at the Emperors, 
Communi copula charitatis & uni- Command, and were ſo far from 
tate Matris Eccleſiæ Catholice vin- expecting Directions from him, that 
culo inberentes ad Arelatenſium Ci- | they tell him they had à Divine Au- 
vitatem piiſſimi Imperatoris volunta- | thority preſent with them, and a 
te adduFi——— certain Tradition and Rule of 
Quo & Dei noſtri preſens Aucto- Faith. They wiſhed indeed, he had 
rita & Traditio, ac Regula verita- been preſent with them, and to 
tis ita reſpuit—— have judged together with them. 
udice Deo, ac Matre Eccleſia Ma this to make him ſole Judge? or 
que ſuos novit aut comprobat,” aut | could they believe him at the ſame 
damnati ſunt ant repul fs. time tobe their Sapreme Head? They 
Et utinam, Frater dilectiſſime, ad | could have been glad of the Com- 
hoc tantum ſpectaculum intereſſes— | pany of their Brother of Rome, as 
Et te pariter nobiſcum judicante | they familiarly call him; But ſince 
Cetus noſter maj ori lætitia exultaſſet. | his Occaſions would not permit 
| his Abſence from home, they ac- 
quaint him what they had done, and ſo fend him an AbſtraF of their 
Canons, as may be ſeen at large both in Sirmondws and Baronins. By 
this we ſee what Opinion the Brits Brſbops and their Brethren had of 
the Pope s Swpremacy. 1 1 „ 30 Nv 
But now to their Canons; Thoſe may be reduced to three Heads; 
Either to the Keeping of 2 Or to the Diſcipline of the Clergy; Or 


to Lay Communion. 
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(1.) As to Eaſter, That Council decreed, Can. 1. That it ſhould be 
obſerved on the ſame day and time throughout the World, And that the 
Biſhop of Rome ſhould give notice of the day, according to cuſtom. But 
this latter part was repealed, as Binins confeſſes, by the Council o 
Nice, which referr'd this matter to the Biſhop of Alexandria. * 


* oy 


(.) As to the Clergy, There were Canons which related to Biſhops, 
Prieſts and Deacons. (1.) To Biſhops, and thoſe were four : (1.) That 
no Biſhop ſhould trample upon another, Can. 17. which Albaſpinæus well 
interprets of invading another's Dioceſe. (2.) As to travelling Biſhops , that 
they ſhould be allon d to perform Divine Offices in the City they came unto, 
Can. 19. (3.) That no Biſhop ſhould Conſecrate another alone, but he ought 
to take ſeven with him, or at leaſt three, Can. 20, Which ſhews the 
number of Biſhops then in the Weſtern Provinces and fo in Britain at 
that time. The Nicene Canon, Can. 4. takes notice only of three Bi- 
ſhops as neceſſary to be preſent, becauſe many Eaſtern Provinces had not 
ſeven, as Chriſtianus Lupe obſerves on that Canon. In an African 
Council in Creſconius we find, That becauſe that two bad preſumed to con- 
ſecrate a Biſhop, they deſire that twelve may be preſent ; But Aurelius, Bi- 
ſhop of Carthage, refuſed it. for this reaſon, Becauſe in the Province of 
Tripolis there were but five Biſhops. Therefore when the Council of 
 Arlesappoints ſever, it doth ſuppoſe theſe Provinces to have a greater 
number of Biſhops. (4.) That if any were proved to have been Tradito- 
res in the Time of Perſecution, i. e. to have given up the ſacred Books 
or Veſlels, or to have betray'd their Brethren, and this proved by Authen- 
tick dd,; Then they were to be depoſed, However their Ordinations are 
declared to be valid, Cav. 13. 12 | | 


(2.) As 
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to celebrate the Lord's Supper, there called Offering, Can. 15. 


(2.) As to inferior Clergy; (1.) Excommunication is denounced 557% 
thoſe that put out money to uſe, Can. 12. (2.) That they were not to forſale 
the Churches where they were ordained, Cari. 2. And Deprivation is 
threatned on that account, Can. 21. (3.) The Deacons are forbidden 
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(3.) As to Lay Communion : (I.) Thoſe that refuſe to continue in their 
mployment as Sonldiers, now the Perſecution was over, were to be ſuſpend- 
ed Communion, Can. 3. The words are de his qui arma projiciunt in Pace, 
Of which ſome do hardly make tolerable ſenſe. Bizizs ſaith it muſt 
be read in Bello. But nothing can be more contrary to Peace than War; 
How then ſhould ſuch a miſtake happen? Albaſpinæus ſaith, It is againſt 
thoſe who refuſe to be Souldiers in time of Peace: Baronius ſaith, It 3s a- 
9 6 them that apoſtatize in time of Peace; But if a Metaphorical Senſe 
will be allow'd, that which ſeems moſt probable is, That many Chri- 
ſtians, now the Perſecution was over, neglected that Care of them- 
ſelves, and that Strictneſs of Diſcipline which they uſed before; And 
therefore ſuch are here threatned, if not to be thrown out, yet to be 
debarrd Communion till they had recover'd. themſelves. And much 
to this purpoſe Joſephns Egyptius and Joh. Antiochenus do underſtand 
the 12. Can. of the Council. of Nice. But if a Metaphorical Senſe be 
thought too hard; Then, I ſuppoſe, the meaning is, againſt thoſe who 
renounced being Souldiers, as much now in time of the Churches Peace, 
as under Perſecution, when they could not be Souldiers without com- 
mitting Idolatry, as appear'd in the Perſecution of Licinius and others. 
Conſtantine, as (t) Euſebius, gave them all leave to forſake their Employment 
that would. But the Council of Arles might well apprehend, That if all 
Chriſtians renounced being Souldiers, They muſt (till have an Army of 
Heathens, whatever the Emperors were; And therefore they lad reaſon 
to make ſuch a Canon as this, ſince the ( . ae ever thought it law- 
full to ſerve in the Wars; Provided no Idolatrow Abt were impoſed, 
which was frequently done on purpoſe by the Perſecutors, as Maximi- 
anus, Licinius, Julian, &c. And this I think the true meaning of this 
difficult Canon. (2.) For thoſe who drove the Chariots in Races, and 
aFed on Theatres, as long as they continued ſo to do; There being ſo 
many Occaſions of Idolatry in both of them, They were to be caſt out + 
Communion, Can. 4. 5. (3.) That thoſe wha were Chriſtians and ma 
Governours of remote places ſhould carry with them the communicatory Let- 
ters of their own Biſhop, and not be debarrd Communion, unleſs they 
acked againſt the Diſcipline of the Church. This I take to be the — 
of Can. 7. (4.) That thoſe who were received into the Church in their wea 
oſs ſhould have Impoſition of hands afterwards, Can. 6. (5.) That thoſe 
who brought Teſtimonials from Com feſſors ſhould be bound to take communi- 
catory Letters from their Biſtop, Can. 9. (6.) That thoſe who found 
their Wives in Adultery, ſhonld be adviſed not to marry again while nn 
did live, Can. 10. (7.) That thoſe young Nomen who did marry Infidels 
ſhould for a time be ſuſpended Communion, Can. 11. (d.) That thoſe who 
falſly accuſed their Brethren ſhould not be admitted to Communion as long 
as they lived, Can. 45 (9.) That none who were excommunicated in one 
place ſhould be abſolved in another, Can. 16. (10.) That no Apoſtate ſhould 
be admitted to Communion in Sickneſs ; But they ought to watt till they re- 
cover'd and ſhew'd amendment, Can. 22. (II.) That thoſe who were 
baptized in the Faith of the Holy Trinity ſhould not be rebaptized, _ 5 
n 
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And this was the Cavow which St. Auguſtine on all occaſions preſſed up- 
on the Donati <ifo, as Sirmondus and Launoy think; And therefore they 
ſuppoſe this Council to be called ſo oficn x A Plenary and Univerſal Coun- 
eil, not from the number of Biſhops preſent, but fram the Provinces out 

of which they came; And ſo it was the firſt General Conncil of the Ne- 
ſtern C burch. 


—— — 
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CHAP. III. 


Of the Succeſſion of the Britiſh Churches 
from the Council of Nite to the Council 


of Ariminum. 
* Probabilities that the Britiſh Biſhops were priſe in th 


Council of Nice. 

The Teſtimonies of Conſtantine's being born in Britain clear d. 

The particular Canons of the Council 1 Nice relating to the Co- 
vernment of the Churches explain d. 

How far the right of Election was devolved to the Bi 

f the Authority of Provincial Synods there ſettled. 

Particular Exception as to the Biſhops of Alexandria, Rome 
am Antioch from ancient Cuſtom, 

They had then a Patriarchal Power within certain bounds. | 

No Metrogalitans under the Juriſdiftion of the Biſhops of Rome 
and Alexandria. | 

The juſt Rights of the Britiſh: Churches clear d. 

No evidence that they were under the Roman Patriarchate. 

The Cyprian Privilege vindicated from all late Exceptions. 

The Patriarchal Rights examin'd; And from them the Pope's Pa- 
ning Power aver the Weſtern Churches at large diſputed and overs 
LDrowns 
Pope Leo's Arguments againſt the Patriarch of Conſtantinople 
beld for the Weſtern Churches againſt him. 

The Britiſh Biſhops preſent in the Council of Sardica, 
| What Authority granted by. them. to the Biſhop of Rome, and how 


far it extends, 


to the Appearance of the Britiſh. Biſhops at the firſt Coun-. 


2 F now come to the famous Council of Nice; And 
0 
perfect and con 


H Aving. deduced the Succeſſion of the ads Churches down 


be Subſcriptions ſtil remaining which are w_ im- 
in the beſt Copies, do not diſcover any of the B 
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tiſh Biſhops to have been there preſent, yet there are many Probabili- 
ties to induce tis to believe that they were. For (1.) Conſtantine de- 
clares, that his Deſign was, to have as full an Appearance of Bi tops 
there from all parts as he could well get together. To that end he 
fent forth an univerſal Summans for the Biſhops to come out of all Pro- 
(s) Euſeb. vincet, ae is the word uſed by (a) Euſebiut. And preſently 
de vie. . after he ſaith Conſtantine's Edict was divulged ravlays, in all Provin- 
S cer of the' Empire. How can this be, If there were no Summons in the 

Provinces of Gaul and Britain? And to prevent all Objections, as to 
difficulty and charges of Paſſage, Euſebius adds, That he had given or- 

der to have the publick Cartiages ready, and all Expences to be defrayed 

for them. To this purpoſe Tractoriæ were to be given them by the 

(5) Baron. Emperor's Order, which ſecured their Paſſage and Proviſion in all Pla- 
- 48. ces ; the form of which is exſtant in (b) Baronins. And the Claſſis Bri- 
tannicd lying near to Britain to ſecure theſe Coaſts from the Franks 

and Saxons, who were then troubleſome, (and over which Cara#/ns 

ſo lately was appointed Admiral to clear theſe Seas) the Biſhops here 

could not want conveniency to tranſport them. (2.) Conſtantine expreſ- 

ſed great ſatisfaction in the Nambers that did appear from all parts. So 

„ that there is no reaſon to queſtion, That they did anſwer his expecta- 
(c) Socrat. tion, For in his Epiſtle to the Church of Alexandria, (c) he faith, 
*. c. He had brought together a great number of Biſhops But more fully in his 

Epiſtle to the Churches; That to the ſettlement of the Chriſtian Faith it 

was then neceſſary, that all the Biſhops ſhould meet together, or at leaſt the 

greateſt part Therefore he had aſſembled as many as he could. But 

when it appears by the Council of Arles, what numbers of Biſhops 

(4) Euſeb. there were in theſe Weſtern Provinces, how could Conſtantine uſe ſuch 

= OR Expreſſions as theſe, if they were not ſummoned to appear? And (d) 
Enſebius ſaith, Thoſe that were ſummon'd did come according to appointment 
with great readineſs, not only for the ſake of the Council, bet of the Em- 
peror ;, And he after ſaith, That the moſt eminent Biſhops hr all Churches, 
as well thoſe of Europe as Aſia and Africa did come to Nice. Did not 
Euſebius know of the Churches of Britain? Yes, moſt certainly, For 
he mentions their early converſion to wp a + asI bave already ſhew'd; 

Euſcb.vit. And in that very Book of the Life of Conſtantine, he mentions the Chur- 

3 cher of Britain, as well as thoſe of Gaul and Spain: And there Con ſtan- 

*'7* tine inſiſts upon the conſent of the Weſterns and Northern Churches about 
Eaſter, as well as the Southern and ſome of the Eaſtern. Now if their 
Conſent were ſo conſiderable as to add weight in this matter, It is not 
to be ſuppoſed they ſhould be left out, when he deſigned an Oecume- 
ical Council, as far as it was in his power to make it ſo, which cer- 
tainly extended to all the Provinces within the Expire. (3.) It is not 
probable the Churches of Britain (hould be left out, conſidering Con- 
ſtantine's relation to Britain. For he was not only proclaimed Empe- 

(e) Rane. ror here on the death of his Father; But, if the Panegyriſt who lived 

r. Max. 2 . . n 

% Con. in that time may be believed, He was born here. For, comparing (e) 

ſan. Conſtantius and him together, he ſaith, That his Father deliver'd Bri- 

(/) Lou tain from Slavery, Tu etiam Nobiles illic oriendo feciſti : The queſtion 

Rom. 1. 4. NOW is, Whether theſe words relate to his Birth, or to his being pro- 

6 11 claimed Ceſar here? Livineins is for the latter, after (f) But I ſee no 

(C Eumen, reaſon to decline the moſt natural and'proper ſenſe, viz. That be brought 


Panesyr ſuch a great honour to Britain by being born in it. (g) Eumenims, in ano- 
oOnitalits 


<->. ther /anegyrick, applauds the happineſs of Britain, That had the fr 
{as febs 
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fight of Conſtantine Cæſar. This is likewiſe capable of hoth ſenſes; 
But he. immediately falls into a high commendation of Britain, for its 


er, Fertility, Riches and Length of days. If this were Conflantine's 
plans his was done like _ G 3 It vot, to what 2 
all this? And then he parallels Britain with Egypt, where Mercury wa} 
born; Which ſhews that he ſpake of the Place of Nativity. : Beſides, 
the former Pareg yriſt made his Oretion to Maximiame and Conſtantine 
together, upon his Marriage of Theodora his Daughter; But it is not 
ſo probable that he would to him ſo much own Conſtant ine s being made 
Ceſar in Britais ; For that was nof according to the Rules of Govern- 
mart, in the Court of Maximienus and Dioclefian, for as Galerias told 
Diocleſan when he. would have had four Auguſti; No, ſaith he, That 
is againſt your own Maxim, which is to have only two Augulti, and far them 
to name two Cæœſars. Therefore it is not likely, That the Oratour 
ſhould,- to Maximiarns his face, own him to be made Cæſar, without 
the conſent of thoſe who were then Avgeſti : But if he ſpeaks of his be- 
ing made Ceſar by Galeriur, it is very doubtful whether he were then 


* 
- 


in Britain. (5) For Li@antins faith, he took time to'confider about it, and (b) 12 
was very 5 to it But (i) Natarize, and (kt) Prager 4. Rant. de 


both ſay, That Conſtantine went into Gaul ſoon after his Father's 


| Morte Per- 
eath 3 ſec. c. 25. 


And therefore Gaul firſt (4w him Ceſar, according to the conſtitution (i) Nat. 
of the Empire at that time. So that this one Teſtimony of the Pane- 175 


5. 


gyriſt weighs more with me than ten Cedrenus's or Nicephorns's who ſay (4) Phot. 
be was born'in the Eaſt, But I produce this only as an argument of the C 5. 


improbability, That the Briziſþ Churches ſhould be omitted by Con- 
ſtantine in the Summons to his Oecumenicul Council; or, That they be- 
ing ſummon'd ſhould neglect to go. (4.) They were certainly ſummon d, 
and did go to the Council of Sardica and Ariminum after, and to that 


of Arles before, and why ſhould we believe them left out in that of 


Nice? This argument alone prevailed with Mr. (I) Seiden to believe () Seiden. 


them preſent at the Council of Nice. And we are now forced to make 
uſe of the beſt Probabilities, ſince Athanaſius his (n) Synodicon hath 
been ſo long loſt, wherein all their Names were ſet down who were 
then preſent 5 And that Catalogie of them, if it were diſtin, which 
(n) Epiphaniis had ſeen. ay | | 
There being then ſo much teaſon to believe the Britiſs Biſhops pre- 
ſent in the Council of Nice, we have the more cauſe to look into the 
Conſtitution of the Eccleſiaſtical Government there ſettled, that ſo we 
may better underſtand the juſt Rights and Privileges: of the Britiſh 
Churches. After the Points of Faith and the time of Eaſter were de- 
termined ; The Biſhops there aſſembled made twenty Canons for the Go- 
vernment and Diſcipline of the Church, in which they partly re-inforced 
the Canons of the Council of Arles, and partly added new. Thoſe 
that were re-infotced were, (1.) Againſt Clergy-mens taking the cuſto- 
mary Oſury then allow'd, Can. 17. (2.) Agar 
own Dioceſe, Can. 15. which is here extended to Biſhopsz and ſuch re- 
moval is declared null. (3.) Againſt Deacons giving the Euchariſt: to 
Presbyters, and in the preſence of Biſhops, Can. 18. (2:) As to Lay 
Communion ; The Canon againſt re-baptizing is re- inſorced by Can. 19. 
wherein thoſe only who renounced the Trinity are required to be re- 
baptized, and the Canon againſt being excommunicated in one Church, and 
received into Communion in, another, Can. 5. whether they be of the Lai- 


ty or Clergy. | 
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Fity, and therefore declining Marriage, yet affected the familiar Con- 
(% Bud, verſat ion of Women, who made the fame pretence. For (q) Buden: 
Con. L. hath well obſerved that Eu-cionxl©. is a Companion of Cel ibacy; S0 
6-2-1438. that when two Perſons were reſolved to continue unmarried and a- 


For the New Canons about Lay Communion, they chiefly concerned 
the Lapfed in times of Perſecution, As (1.) Tf they were only 'Catechs. 
mens, that for three years they ſhould remain in the loweſt Form, not be. 
ing admitted to join in quy Prayers of the Church, but only to hear the 
Leſſons read, and the TnſtruFions that were there given, Can. 14. (2.) Fn 
thoſe that were baptized, and fell voluntarily in the late Perſecution of 
Licinins, They were for three years to remain among thoſe who were a4. 
mitted onely to hear, for ſeven years to continue in the ſtate of Penitent, 
and for two years to join only with the People in Prayers, without bei 
admitted to the Euchariſt, Can. vT. (3.) For thoſe Souldiers who (in 
that Perſecution when Licinius made it neceſſary for them to ſacrifice 
to Heathen Gods if they would continue in their Places) firſt renoun- 
ced their Employments, and after by Bribery or other means got into then 
again, for three years they were to be without joining in the Prayer; 
the Church, and for ten years to remain in the ſtate of Peniterts ; But 
as to leave it to the Biſhop's Diſcretion to judge of the ſoncerity of their Re. 
pentance, and accordingly to remit ſome part of the Diſcipline, Can. 12. 
(4. If perſons happen d to be in danger of Death before they had paſſed 
throngh all the methods of the Churches Diſcipline, they were mot to be de. 
nyed the Euchariſt ; But if they recover, they were to be reduced to tht 
flate of Penitents, Can. 13. But there was one Canon added of an- 
other nature, which concerned Uniformity, and that is the laſt of the 
Genuine Canons, It had been an ancient Cuſtom in the -Chriſtian 
Church to forbear {reeling in the publick' Devotion on the Lord's Day, 
and between Eafter and Whitſortide, but there were ſome who refuſed 
to obſerve it; And therefore this Canon was made to bring all to an 
Uniformity in that Practice, Can. 20. e 

But there are other Canons which relate more eſpecially to Eecleſ. 
aft ical Perſons, and thoſe either concern the Diſcipline of the Clergy, ot 
the Government of the Church. Ei 

(1.) For the Diſcipline of the Clergy, they are theſe. | 

(1.) None who had voluntarily caſtrated themſelves were to be admit- 
ted into Orders, Can. 1. For it ſeems Origen's Fact, however con- 
demned by ſome, was as much admired by others, and (o) e 
ns Lupus thinks the Sect of the Valeſſi, who caſtrated all, came from 
him; But I do not find that Origen did propagate any Sect of this 
kind; And Epiphanius makes one Valens the Authour of it; Kowever 
this great Council thought fit to exclade all fuch from any Capacity 
of Church Employments; But it is generally ſuppoſed, and not 
without reaſon, that the Fact of Leontius, a Pretbyter of Antioch, 
(p) caſtrating himſelf becauſe of His ſuſpicious Converfation with 
Euſtolia, gave the particular - Occaſion to the making this Canon. 
(2.) None who were lately Catechnmens, were to be conſetrated Biſhops 
or ordained Presbyters, Can. 2. For however it had happen'd well in 
ſome extraordinary Caſes, as of St. Cyprian before, and others after this 
Council, as St. 4mbrofe, Nectarius, &c, yet there was great reaſon 
to make a ſtanding Rule againſt it. ( 3.) None of the Clergy were jo have 
any Woman to live in the Houſe with them, except very near Relations, 
as Mother, or Siſter, &c. Can. 3. For ſome, pretending greater San- 
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greed to live together, one of theſe was seh to the other. 
And (7) Tertullian, writing againſt ſecond Marriages, ſeems to adviſe mg 
this Practice, Habe aliquam Dæorem ſpiritualem; ad ſume de Viduis{ 16. B. 
Eccleſiæ, &c. And it ſoon grew into a, Cuſtom in Africa, as appears Exe. 


by (27) St. Cyprian who writes vehement! againſt it, and ſhews the %. 


Danger and Scandal of it. And that this Converſation was under a (0 Cypr. 


Pretence of San#ity appears by (t) St. Jerom's words, ſpeaking. of — 4. . 
ſuch Perſons, Sub nominibus pietatis quærent ium ſuſpecta con ſortia; and (tHierof, 
again, Sub nomine Religionis & umbra Continentiæ. But elſewhere he a Ruſtic, 
calls it Peſtis Agapetarum, for it ſpread like the Plague, and was re- 3 
ſtrained with great Difficulty ; And at laſt Law# were added to Ca- Euſioch. 
ons, theſe being found ineffectual. (4.) If any perſons were admitted 

looſely and without due Examination into Orders, or upon Confeſſion o 

lawful Impediments had Hands notwithſtanding laid upon them, "1 
Ordinations were not to be allowed as Canonical, Can. 9. which is more 

fully expreſſed in the next Canon as to one Caſe, viz. That if any lap» 

ſed perſons were ordained, whether the Ordainers did it ignorantly or 
knowingly, they were to be deprived, Can. 10. (5.) If any among the No- 

vatians returned to the Church, and ſubſcribed their Conſent to the Do- 

Arine and Pracłice of it, their Ordination ſeems to be allowed. Juſtel- 

lus, and ſome others think « new Impoſition of Hands was required by 

this canon 3 If any of the Novatian Clergy were admitted into the 
Church. And ſo Diony/is Exiguus and the old Latin Interpreter do 

render it. But Balſamon, Zonaras and others underſiand-it ſo, as that 

the former Impoſition of Hands, whereby they were admitted into the 

Clergy were hereby allow'd. If the words of the Canon ſeem to be 
ambiguous, and their Senſe to be taken from the Practice of the Ni- 


cene Fathers in a parallel Caſe, then they are rather to be uriderſtood 


of a mew 3 of Hands. For in the Caſe of the Meletians who 
wete otdained in Schiſzt too, they determined in their Synodical Epi- 


ſie that they ſhould be received ww;xllex Neige, with a more ſas © 
tred Impoſition of Hands; But it is not agreed whether this implies a 
Re-ordination or not. (2) Valeſins thinks it doth, but others take it () vet. 


Con- Not. in Sos 


ciliation to the Church. And () Godfrey Hermant hath at large pro- rar. J '- 
ved Re-ordination in this Caſe to have been againſt the ſenſe of the (5 Lavie 
Church; wherein he hath the advantage of Valeſus : As is evident to 4 S. A. 
any one that reflects on the Occaſion of the Luciferian Schiſm 5 which _ Aa 
began upon the Council of Alexandria's allowing the Ordination of the mr. 
Arian Biſhops, And it would be-very ſtrange if Schiſu were more de- 
ſtructive to Orders than plain Hereſſe. But the Novatian Biſhop was 


7 * no Juriſdickion where there was one of the Catholick Church ; 
an. 
a % 


Among the Canons which relate to the Settlement and Polity of the 


only for a ſimple Benedickion, or the Laying on of Hands upon Re 


Church, theſe three are very material. (1.) About Election and Con- 


ſecration of Biſhops. (2.) About Provincial Synods. (3.) About the 
Bounds of Juriſcliction. For the ſeventh Canon is but a Complement to 
the Biſhop of Jeruſatem, giving himi the honour of a Metropolitane with- 
out the Furifdifion, | | | 

(t.) About Election and Conſecration of Biſhops. The Canon is, That 
4 Biſhop ought chiefly to be conſtituted by all the B ſhops in the Province 
But if this be too difficult, either through urgent Occaſions, or the length 
of the way, yet three muſt be preſent for that purpoſe, and have the 
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Conſent of the abſent under thei Honda, and ſo to make the C onſecrati- 
on. But the Confirmation of all things done in the Province muſt be re. 


ſerved 10 the Metropolitane, Can. 4. By this Canon the Government of 


the Church came now to be ſettled under Conſtantine, and with his 
. And here we find, That every Province had a number of 
Biſhops within it ſelf, who were to take care of the Ecclefaſtical Go- 
vernment of it, but ſo as the conſent of the Metropolitane were ob- 


tairſed : So that the Rights of Metropolitans, as to the chief Eccleſſa- 


ſtical Government of every Province, are hereby ſecured ; For the laſt 
Clauſe doth not merely refer to the Conſecration of Biſhops ; But takes 

in that, with other Eccleſiaſtical Affairs of the Province, The only 
difficulty lies in the firſt Clauſe, What is meant by the hiſhops of the 
Province, conſtituting a new Biſhop ; Whether the Right of EleFjon is 
hereby devolved to them, or whether it be only the Right of Conſe- 
cration upon the Election of the People? Which is therefore here fit 

to be enquired into, becauſe the ancient Practice of the Britiſh Churches 

may from hence be gathered; which we may juſtly preſume was a- 
greeable to the Nicene Canon. And becauſe the ſignification of the 
Greek word is ambiguous, we ſhall firſt ſee, what Senſe the Greek 
Writers do put upon it. Balſamon interprets 2. S by Weir 
which is chuſing by Suffrage ; And he in plain terms ſaith, by this 
Canon, the Right of Election was talen from the People, and given to 

the Biſhops of the Province, And it is not Balſamon alone, as ſome 
imagine, that was of that Opinion, but Zonaras, Arifenne, atthens 
Blades as any one may find. But we are told, I they are all of that 

mind, the y are greatly miſtaken, becauſe this Council, in their Synodical 

(x) Socrat. Epiſtle to thoſe of Alexandria and Egypt, declare their Judgment, (x) 
1. 65+ That if any Biſhops deceaſe, others reconciled te the Church may be ad- 
mitted in their room, if they be worthy, and the People do chuſe them, 

5 6 Aa% alf. One would think by this, That the Council of Nice 

had put this matter wholly into the Peoples. bands, but if we look 

into that Symodical Epiſtle, we (ball find it much otherwiſe. For the 

caſe was this. The Council declares their tenderneſs towards thoſe 

that had been made Biſhops and Prieſts in the Meletian Schiſav, al- 

lowing their Orders upon due Submiſſion, but not to exerciſe. any 

Jurif lickion to the prejudice of thoſe in Poſſeſſion; But if any Biſhops 

died, thoſe Meletian Biſpops might ſucceed, but with theſe three Pro: 
viſoes. 0070 That they he judged worthy; By whom? By the People? 
No certainly, For then there had been no need of the following 
.Clauſe, but this Judgment belonged to the Biſhops of the Province, 
according to this Canon. (2.) If the People chuſe them? What Peo- 
ple? The, Meletian party? No; They are, excluded, becauſe of their 
being in Schiſm, from having any thing to doe in the Choice, altho 
they. were admitted to Communion. For they are forbidden before 
weoxceα a- D 1 naoianiww winalz, to, put up the Names of the Perſon: 
to be choſen, or to hold up their hands; And ſo all Right of Suffrage 
was taken from them on the account of their Schiſ; So that what 
right of choice was in the People, it was only in the ſound and un- 
tainted Party, and, after all, it was no more but a Nomination by 
the. People; For the true Right of Election was ſtill in the Brſbops. 
For G3 all this ſignified nothing without the conſent of the Biſbop of 
Alexandria, which immediately follows the other. And is it a fair 
thing to mention that Clauſe onely in the middle, and to leave on 
| | | the 
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the two other which reduce it to a bare Nomination, and the Meleti- 
an party excluded too? Would thoſe who contend among us for pos- 
lar. Eleftions like them upon theſe terms? It is one thing for the Beo- 
ple to propoſe or nominate Perſons to be choſen ; And another for them 
to have the Right of Election And it is one thing for a Perſon choſen 
to have the conſent of the People, and another for them to have rhe 
Power to rejedt bim, becauſe he doth not pleaſe them: And again, it is 
one thing for the People to be allowed to enjoy ſome Privileges till 
the Inconveniences of them have made them to be taken away by jaſt 
Laws: And another for them to challenge ſuch 4 right as inherent in 
themſelves, and without which there lies no obligation on them to 
ſubmit. If theſe things were better underſtood, it would allay fome 
mens heats about theſe matters; For granting that in the Time of the 
Council of Nice, the People had the liberty of propoſing names, or 
objecting againſt the Perſons to be choſen ; And although their con- 
ſent were generally deſired, yet all this doth not put the Right of E- 
le#ion in them; For all that they could do fignified nothing without 
the Conſent of the Biſhops and Metropolitane z and none are proper- 
ly (aid to chuſe but thoſe upon, whoſe Judgment the Determination 
Cr the reſt do but propoſe and offer Perſons to be choſen. So that 
the utmoſt the People could have by this Canon was a Right of Nomi 
nation; Which upon Seditions and Tumults was juſtly alter d: And 
there can be no Plea for reſuming it, unleſs it be proved to be a divine 
and wnalterable Right, which can never be done, nor is it ſo much as 
pretended by thoſe who ſeem to court the Peoples favour, by plea» 
ding for popular EleFions at this day from the Precedents of former 


Times. 61650 5 
le then had a farther Right of Ex- 


But I will not deny the Peop 
ception againſt the Perſons choſen, but therein they were conſidered as 

itneſſes, arid not as Judges : If their Exceptions were juſt and well 
proved, the Biſhops as Judges were to proceed canonically againſt them, 
and then they went to a new Nomination, but ſtill the reſt- 
ed in the provincial Synod. So in the 16 Canon in the Council of Au- 
tioch it is provided, That although all the People chuſe one actually a Bi- 
ſhop, yet if he takes Poſſeſſion of his See without 4 perfe# provincial Sy- 
nod, the Metropolitane being preſent, he is to be caſt out. This Canon 
doth more fully explain the fourth Canan of the Council of Nice; 
for here the Caſe is put of the Peoples choice, which is there only im- 
pied. And here it is put concerning one ade « Brſbop, and ſo nee- 

ng no new Conſecration, but being out of employment in his own 
See, by ſome extraordinary accident, is choſen into another by con- 
ſent of the People. Now if the People had there the Power of Ele#i- 
on, what hindred this Biſhop, from being fully eſſed of his Bi- 
ſhoprick? And yet this Carom determines, that ſuch a one was to be c 
out, if he did not come in, by the full conſent of the Metropolitene and 4 
Provincial Synod ; And to ſhew the force of this Canon, by virtue of it, 
Baſſianus was rejected from being Biſhop. of Epheſas, by the general 
) Council of Chalcedon, where 630 Biſhops are ſaid to have been pre- ( cotctt 
ſent. The Caſe was this, gaſſiauus was conſecrated Biſhop of Buna, by et. 
Memnon Biſhop of Epheſus, but it was againſt his Will, and he never 
went thither, Baſilins, who ſucceeded Memnon, ſends another Biſhop 
to that City in a provincial Synod, but leaves Baſſianws the dignity 
of a Biſnop ; Baſcliur being dead, Baſſianu is choſen by the Eb, 

Pbeſas, 
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Epheſus, and enthronized by Olympins without 2 Provincial Synod. But 
after four years, Stephanus is put in his room, becauſe he came not in 
canonically, The Caſe was heard at large by the Council of Chalce- 
. don, and this Canon of: Antioch was alledged againſt him, and ſo he 
was thrown out by the Council. From whencel infer ; ( 1.) That the 
choice of the People at that time was not allowed, but the main force 
of Election lay in the Provincial Synod. And ſo Maximus Biſhop of 
Antioch, Julianus Coenſit, Diogenes Cyzicenſis declare that it belonged 
to the Biſhops of the Province to appoint a new Biſhop, as being moſt 
competent Jadges, and this was the way to prevent diſorder in the Ci- 
ty. (2.) That the Biſhops appointing was not there ordaining or conſe- 
crating, as ſome ſay. For this Canon of Antioch ſpeaks of a Biſhop al- 
ready conſecrated, and ſo likewiſe the 12 Canon of Laodicea is to 
underſtood z The ſame caſe being ſuppoſed which is mention d in the 
Canon of Antioch. And if he were unconſecrated before, the Loadi- 
cean Canon refers the whole matter, as far as I can diſcern, as to the 
Capacity and fitneſs of the Perſon, to the Provincial Synod. And if 
the following Canon 13. be underſtood of Biſbops, the Conſequence 
will be, that the People will be wholly excluded from their Election, 
till it can be made appear, that at that time the generality of the Peo- 
ple were ſhut out, and the Election reſtrained to the Common Council; 
which is contrary to the Examples brought for Popular EleFrons, as ap- 
pears by the inſtance of Alexandria in the choice of Athanaſims, where 
the whole multitude is mention'd, and the Syfſrages of the whole People, 
and afterwards the Plebis Vulgique Judicium in St. Jerom, the Vota Ci. 
vium in Leo is as much ſpoken of as the Honoratorum Arbitrium ; and 
by the ſame reaſon, any of the People may be excluded, the reſt may; 
or at leaſt it ſhews, that the People have no inherent and unalterable 
Right, without which all other Pretences ſignifie nothing, where Law 
and Cuſtoms have determined the contrary. And that the Cuſtoms e- 
ven then differ'd appears from St. Jerom ad Ruſticum, where he menti- 
ons either the People or the Biſhop chuſing. | 
+. (2.) Another Canon is, about the frequency of Provincial Synodi. 
For in the fifth Canon, it is Provided, That no perſon excommunicated 
by one Biſhop, ſhould be received into Communion by another; accordin 
to the Council of Arles; but then no Proviſion was made for the Caf: 
of Appeals; If any Perſon complain'd, that he was unjuſtly excommu- 
(7) Corcile nicated, which it is natural for men to do. For this purpoſe, the N- 
3 cene Council decrees, That Provincial Synods be held twice a year, in 
Chalced.c. Lent and Autumn, which was confirmed by many other (z) Canons. And 
9, 4r7- at theſe all ſach Cauſes were to be heard and determined, and Per- 
Regienſ. c. ſons excommunicated were to be held fo by all, unleſs the Provincial 
7: Ara": Synod repealed the Sentence. And although the caſe of Biſhops be not 
* Fe 7 here mention d; Yet the African Fathers with great reaſon ſaid, it ought 
Enerit e. to be underſtood, Since Canſes are to be heard within the Province, and 
7. Fer-.. NO Juriſd t ion is mention d by the Council of N ce, beyond that of 
143. Mart. a Metropolitane, thoſe only excepted whoſe Rights are ſecured accord- 
Bracar- ing to the Preſcription then in uſe in the following Canon. For if any 
Innocent. Other ſuperiour Authority had then been known, that was the proper 
ad Vit. place to have inſerted it, where the right of Appeal is determin'd, that 
ro x. being the moſt plauſible Pretence for removing Cauſes to a ſuperiour 
naſ. Hinc- Court. And it is impoſſible that the Nrcene Fathers ſhould have ſtopt 
7 at Provincial Synods, if they had known or believed, that Chriſt had 
$18" appointed 
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(ſhould declare, that all Cauſes are to be determind in the Country 


Courts, when they know there are ſuperiour Courts of Judicature 2 
pointed in Ves ter- Hl.... nem 


It hath been thought a matter. of ſome difficulty to ſtate the diffe- 


rence between the Rights of a Patriarch and a Metropolitane. But there are 


two things chiefly, wherein the diſtinction lies, viz, « greater extent 


2 founded on the Conſecration of Metropolitane Biſhops in 


veral Provinces; and « Power of receiving Appeals, or, Judicinw in 
major bus cauſts, even after Provincial Synods have determined them. 


And fince in matters of Appeal, there muſt be a ſtop ſomewhere, the. 


only queſtion before us is, Wherę the Council of Nice fived it; ĩ ſay 


or upon extraordinary Occaffons, by the Summons of an Emperor, or 
general Concurrence of Chriſtian Princes a general Council is the 

hicheſ Court; But in the ſtanding and ordinary Method of 

(here there have been no ancient Privileges to the contrary, of h 


the following Canon is to be underſtood ) 4 Provincial Synod is the laſt 


Court of Appeal, according to the Council of Nice. So that all foreign 


| | rs is excluded by this Canon; And the Britiſh Churchts had a 


11 Power within themſelves to end all Cauſes that did ariſe within 
their own Provinces, And it was mere uſurpation in any Foreign Bi- 
ſhops to interpoſe in any differences in the Briiiſb c hurebet, Becauſe the 
Council of Nice had circumſcribed the Liberty of Appeals to Provincial 
Synods. And this was it which made the African Fathers fo ſtout in 
defence of their juf# Rights, againſt the maniteſt incroachments of the 
Biſbop of Rome z, and the Britiſh Churches had as great Privilegts and as 
Juſt Rights in theſe matters as the African Churches, 1 
(3. About ſttiling the ancient Bounds of Juriſdiction as to Patri- 
archal C hureber in the famous ſixth Canon. Which hath been the oc- 
caſion of ſo many warm Debates. In the former Canon, the Nicere 
Fathers fixed the general Right of Appeals ;, And in this Canon they 
ſettle the particular Bounds of Patriarchal IuriſdiSion, according to 
ancient Cuſtom > $0 that none ' ought to violate the Privileges which 
Churches bad hitherto cnjoy'd. The Words are, Let ancient Cu- 
* ſtoms prevail, for the Biſhop of Alexandria to have Juriſdiction over 
: Egypt, Libya and Pentapolis ;, Becauſe the Biſhop of Rome hath a like 
* Cuſtoms Likewiſe in Antioch, and other Provines, let the Privile- 
ber of Churches be preſerved ; Let no man be made a Biſhop with- 
„ out the conſent of his Metropolitane. If Differences ariſe, let the 
Majority of Votes determine. In this Camox there are three things 
principally deſtgn'd. (i.) To confirm the ancient Privileges of ſome of 
the greater Sees; as Rome, Alexandria and Antioch. (2.) To ſecure the 
Privileges of other Churches againſt their encroachments upon them. (3.) 
To provide for the quiet eſtabliſhment of Metropolitane Churches,which 
laſt is ſo plain that it will need no farther diſcourſe But the other 
two are of great conſequence to our deſign; (1.) To confirm the ancient 
Privileges of ſome of the greater Sees; which had gotten the extent of 
more thap a bare Metropolitane Power to themſelves, as is plain in the 
Caſe of Alexendria, which ſeems to have been the occaſion of this 


Canon. Not merely from the Schiſm of Meletivs (as is commonly 


thought ) 


Þ 
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pointed a Har upon Eafth, who was to be Supreme Judge in all EC. 
cleſiaſtical Mus bers ; For it would have beenas abſurd as if our Judges 


in a Provincial Synod by this Canon; for I am certain, it tak&s notices. 
here of no Eccleffaftical Judicatory beyond this. In matter: of Faith, 


* 
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la) n thought ) which the Council took care of another way, in the (2) 
© Synodical Epiſtle to the Churches of Egypt. But becauſe'fo large a Ju- 

riſdiction as had been exertiſed by the Biſhops of Alexandria, and 

Rome, and Antioch, feem'd. repugnant to the foregoing Canon about 

Provincial Synods, It is true that Meletias after the Schiſms did conſe- 

crate Bifhops in Egypt, in oppoſition to the Biſhop of Alexandria; But 

the queſtion between them was, not concerning the Bounds of Juriſ- 

dition, but about the Validity of Meletias his depoſition by Peter of 

Alexandria; Which Meletizs, not regarding, fell into a Schiſze, and, to 

maintain this Schiſzr, he conſecrated near Thirty Biſhops, as appear'd by 

the liſt he gave in to Alexander, after the Council of Nice extant in 

(% Atha- (b) Athanaſms. Whereby it is evident, That Meletivs his Schiſae could 

nal. 42%) not be the Qccafion of this Canon; For that Schiſ did not at all re- 

J. 789. late to the ſeveral Province: of E yt here mention'd, which would 
2 have continued, if the Biſhop of, Alexandria Authority had been con- 

>. 7, fined to a ſngular Province, and what ſtop could it put to the Sebiſar, 

to ſay, his Authority extended over all the Reman Provinces in Egypt? 

or, the queſtion was, Who had the Authority? not, How far it ex- 

tended ? But, upon the former Canon about Provincial Syiods, there 

was a very juſt occaſion, to add this concerning the Biſhops of Alexandria 

and Rome: For if no Salvo had been made for them, as to the largeneſs of 

their Juriſdiction, the next thing had been for all the provincial Synodi to 

have immediately caſt off all reſpe& to them; exceptonty thoſe of their 

own Province. Now in Egypt here are three diſtin& Provinces mention d 

as ſubje& to the Biſhop of Alexandria, viz. Egypt, Libya and Pentapelis 5 

And ſo the Nicene Fathers reckon thein in their Epiſtte to the Churches 

(c) Arha- Of Egypt, and in theſe (e 4thanaſizs mentions an hundred Biſhops z But 

nal. 40. ſometimes he names only Egypt and Libya, as in his Epiſtle to the African 

2. 7. 788. B;ſhops ; ſometimes Egypt, and the two Libya's; and in both comprehend- 

ing 7hebazs under Egypt; and ſometimes he names Thebais ; and ſeveral 

times, as it is here, only Egypt, Libya and Pentapolis. Which, as Juſtelns 

(4) am faith, comprehend the whole Egyptian Dioceſe ; But (d) Aumianus Mar- 

Marcel- = cellinus reckons them otherwiſe, viz. Egypt, Thebais and Libya, to which 

Poſterity, he ſaith, added Auguſtamnica and Pentapolis : But Pentapolis 

was not comprehended under Libya, being always a diſtin& Province, 

and by the Diviſion of Auguſtus, was under the Proconſul of Crete, by 

(e) Epiph. the Name of Cyrenaica. However (e) Epiphanius takes in Libya, Penta- 

.. polis, Thebais, Ammoniaca and Mareotis : And faith plainly, That all 

| the Provinces of Egypt were under the TuriſdiFion of the Biſhop of Alex- 

andria. And this, he ſaith, was the Cuſtom before the Council of Nice. 

For he ſpeaks of the quarrel between Peter, Biſhop of Alexandria, and 

Meletius, then Biſhop of Thebaisz of whom he ſaith, That he was next 

to the Biſhop of Alexandria, but in ſubjection to him, all Eccleſiaſtical mat- 

ters being referred to him. For it is the Cuſtom for the Biſhop of Alexandria 

to have the Eccleſiaſtical JuriſdiFion over all Egypt. By which it is plain, 

that the Biſhop of Alexandria had then a true Patriarchal power by an- 

cient Cuſtom, 1. e, an Eccleſiaſtical Authority over the Biſhops in ſeve- 

ral Provinces, anſwering to the Power which the PrefeFus Anguſtalis 

had over them in the Civil Government. It is not at all material whe- 

ther the name of Patriarch or Dioceſe (in that ſenſe as it takes in the 

extent of Patriarchal Juriſdiclion) were then in uſe, for it is the thing 

we enquire after, and not the uſe of words: And if the Biſhop of 4- 

lexandria had at that time the Power of Conſerration of Biſhops, of 1 

| ing 
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ling Councils,”of receiving Appeals throughout all Egypr,nomenofSenſe 
can deny, that he had à rae Patriarthal Power: I grant\be hob Ie: 
tropolitanes then under. bim in the ſeveral Provinees.' But, what thenꝰ 
the manner of Adminiſtration of the Patriarchal power: might be diffe- 
rent then, from following times; but the extent of the power is the thing 
in. queſtion. Either then the Biſhop of Alexandria had a barely Mletroi 
political power or Patriarchal. If barely Metropol itical, then it could 
not reach beyond one Province ; If it extended to more Provinces, with 
full Juriſdidlion, then it was Patriarchal. And it is a wonder to me, ſome 
learned men in their warm Debates about this Canon could not diſcern 
ſo plain a Truth. But it is often ſaid, That there yt gn err ar 
Patriarchs at this time in the Church, nor any Dioceſes here talen notice of, as 
they imply an Union of ſeveral Provinces under a Patriatchal Juriſdliction 


% 


Suppoſe there were not under thoſe Names; but a Jur. ſclicblon over ſec 


the caſe of Meletius, but by the TuriſdiF ion exerciſed by tonyſins o- 


If it be ſaid, That there were then no Metropolitanes under the: Biſhop 
Alexandria, hat he was the ſole Metropolitane, anti therefore this was no 


ſolve the difficulty, but rather makes it greater; becauſe it doth more 
overthrow the Metropolitane Government of the Church here ſettled by 
the Councit of Nice. For then there were ſeveral \'Provixces\without 
Metropolitanes 5 How then could the Canons here miade be ever obſer- 
ved in them, as-to the Conſecration of ' Biſhops and Provincial Cynod g 
(2.) I do confeſs there was ſomething peculiar-in the caſe of the Biſhop 
of Alexandria. For all the Provinces of Egypt were under his imme- 
diate care, which was Patriarchal as to Extent; but Metropolitical in 
the Adminiſtration. And ſo was the Jariſd:&ion of the Biſhop of Nome 
at that time, hich is the true reaſon of bringing the Cuſtom of Nome 
to juſtiſie that of Alexandria. For as it is well obſerved by (g) Chri- 
flianus Lupns, The Biſhop of Rome had then no Metropol itames under him 
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mediately from the ſeveral Biſhops to him. And therein lay the exact 


in matter of Doctrine, yet if he had gone home ſo much leſs than he 


in following 
tence of Caſtom; and the 
onally here, to avoid envy, yet improved this to the utmoſt ad vantage 
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parallel between the Biſnops of Rome and Alexandria. So that, I. do 
not queſtion, but the firſt part of this Canon, was brought in as a Pro- 
viſo to the former, which put the laſt reſort into Provincial Synodr. For 
Alexander, Biſhop of Alexandria, could not but think himſelfextreme- 
ly concerned in this matter, and although he prevailed againſt Ariu- 


came thither, having great part of his Authority taken from him by 

Provincial Synods,”this would have weakned his Cauſe ſo much in Egypt, 

that for his ſake the Nicene Fathers were willing to make an Exception 

as to the general Rule they had laid down before; Which proved of 

very ill conſequence afterwards: For upon this encouragement, others 

Cbaneile obtained as large Privileges, though without pre- 

Church of Name, though but named occaſi- 

gez; 

And the Agents of the Biſhop of Rome had the impudence in the (5) 

Council ot Chalcedon to falſifie the Title of this Canon, and to pretend 4. 16. 
| a 


veral Provinces there was in the Biſhop of Alexandria: Which is a true 
Patriarchal power and Appeals were brought to him out of the ſeveral 
Provinces, as appears not only by the plain Teſtimony of Epighanins in 


ver Pen tapolir, long before the Council of Nice. And (f)'\ Athanaſius (f) acha- 
ſaith, The Care thoſe Charches then belong'd 10 the Biſhop.of -Alexan ria. naſ. de 


ent. Dio- 
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Patriarchal, but a Metropol itane power. I anſwer, (1.) This doth not 


(e) Lup. 
in Canon, 


within the Provinces ſubjett to his TuriſdiFion ; and ſo all Appeals lay im- P. 808. 


(h) Condl. 
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a Supremacy owned by it, which was as far from the intention of this 

Council as à limited Patriarch is from being Head af the Chureb. And 

it is impoſſible for them with all their Arts and Diſtinctions they bave 

uſed, to reconcile this Canam with an univerſal and undoubted Supre, 

macy in the Biſhop of that Chnrch. For it would be like the ſaying 

that the Sheriff of Yorkſbire ſhall have JuriſdiFion over all three N. 

ings, becauſe the King of England hath power over all the Nation, 

What Parallel is there between theſe two? But if the Clauſe be reſtrain. 

ed· to his Patriarchal power ; then we are certain the Council of Nice did 

ſuppoſe the Biſhop of Rowe to have only a limited power within certain 

Provinces, Which according to Ryffin#s, who very well underſtood the 

Extent of the Biſhop af Rome's Juriſclidbion, was only to the SuburSicary 

Churches, Which is the greater Dioceſe mention d by the Council of Arles, 

a it ſo very much exceeding the D oceſe of any Weſtern Biſhop beſides; And 

(%% it igobſervable, tbat (i) Atbanaſivs, as he calls Milan the Metropolis of Ita. 

ſelit. vit. ly, i. e. of the Halicł Dioceſe, ſo he calls Rowe the Metropolis of Ramamia 

agent. 7. j, e. of the Roman Dioceſe. But the Council of Nice fixing the laſt Appeal 

93% ta Nevincial Synod s in other Places, utterly overthrows a patriarehal az 
well as unlimited Juri/diGion ; where ancient Cuſiam did not then prevail. 

( 2.) This Caron was deſigned to ſecure the Privileges of other Char. 

ches, For that is the general nature of Exceptions to make the Rule 

more firm in caſes not excepted. So that all Churches are to enjoy their 

juſt Rights of having the laſt reſort to Provincial Synods, that cannot be 

brought within theſe Exceptions allow'd by the Council of Nice. And 

here we fix our Right as to the Britiſh Churches, that they were not un- 

der any Patriarchal Juriſdi&Fion of the Biſhop of Rame before the Coun- 

cil of Nice, i. e. That he never had the Authority to confecrate the 

Metropalitanes or. Biſhops of theſe Provinces ; That he never called them 

to his Councils at Rome; That he had no Appeals from hence; That 

the Britiſh Biſhops never owned his Juriſdiction over them, and there- 

fore our Churches were (till to enjoy their former Privileges of being go- 

vern'd by their own Provincial Synods. It was upon this ground, the 

Cyprien Biſhops made their Application to the Council of Epbeſus ; Becauſt 

the Biſhop of Artioch did invade their Priv:leges contrary to the N:iceme 

Canons pretending to a Right ta canſecrate their Metropolitane, which 

they knew very well was a deſign to bring their Churches in fubj:&ion 

to him, The Cauncil upon hearing the Caufe declared their opinion 

in favour of the Cyprian Privilege z. and not only ſo, but declared it to 

be 4 commor: Cauſe that rar | other Churches which were bound to main 

tain their own Rights againſt al Ufarpations;, And that no Biſhops ſhould 

preſume to invade anothers Province; And if they did uſurp any authority 

over them, they were bound to lay it down, as being contrary to the Canons ; 

Saveuring of Worldly ambition; and defirutive of that Liberty which je- 

ſus Chriſt bath purchaſed for ns with his own Bloud. And therefore the 

92 7% Council decreed, That every Province ſhould enjoy its own Rights pure and 

Sacr. Pa- inviol alle, which it had from the beginning, according to the ancient Cuſlow. 

22 This important Canon is paſſed over very flightly by Baronize and o- 

(!) Lupus thers, but (t) Carolus 4 Sancte Paulo ſaith it proceeded upor a falſe ſuggeſtion, 

in can. E. although the Biſhops of Cyprus do moſt ſolemnly avow the truth of 

560.“ their ancient Privilege. (I) Chriſtianus Lupus imputes the Decree to the 

(Y) Leo Partidlity, of the Council againſt the Biſhop of Antioch ; although he con- 

may Apo fefles, they inſiſted upon the Nicewe Canons, Which even () Leo I. 

win his eager Diſputes with Aratolix Biſhop of Corſftantinople pleads for 

| | | 25 
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28 ;nviolable, and as the Standard of the Rights of Churches. And by 
the Decree of the Council of Epheſus, all Churches are bound to ſtand 
up for their own Rights againſt the Uſurpations of foreign Biſhops. 
But (#) Job. Morinss apprehending the force of this conſequence, „% ners. 
makes it his buſinefs to overthrow it, by ſhewing that th was a parti- Exe cit. 
cular and octaſſonal thing, and therefore not to be made an Example to (1. 
other Churches. A two-fold occaſion he aflignsz Firſt, the difficulty of* 35 
paſſage by Sea from Cyprus #0 Antioch, eſpecially in Winter, when it was 

very poſſible a Metropolitane might die, and rather than live ſo long with- 

out one, they choſe to ſet np one themſelves ; Another is the forty years 

Schiſm in the Church of Antioch, between Euzoins, Meletius ard Pauli- 

nus. But theſe are onely ſlight and frivolous Evafions. For the Cy- 

prian Biſhops never alledged the firſt Inconveniency, nor did the Bi- 

ſhop of Antioch the ſecond: No, not when Alexander was unani- 
mouſly choſen, as Morinas confeſſeth, and made his Complaint of the 

Cyprian Privilege to Innocentine I. as may be ſeen by his 18 Epiſtle ; 

To whom the Pope gave an ignorant Anſwer, as appears by Morinus 
himſelf : For he pretends that the Cyprian Biſhops had the Ni- 

cene Canons, in conſecrating their own Metropolitane, becauſe, ſaith he, 

The Council of Nice had ſet the Church of Antioch, not over any Pro- 

vince, but over the Dioceſe ; By which he muſt mean the Faſter» Dio- 

ceſe, within which Cyprus was comprehended: But there is not one 
word of the Dioceſe in the Nicene Canons, and theſe things are re- 
ferrd to ancient Cuſtoms, as Marina acknowledgeth ; And he faith, 
the Dioceſe of the Orient, as diſtiaguiſted from Aſiana and Pontica' war 
not ſettled at the Time of the Nicene Council. And yet he brings the 
Teſtimony of Innocentins to diſprove the All of the Cyprian 
Biſbops z when he confeſſes, that he was ſo miſt in the Nicene Ca- 
nons, vn which he grounds that Right ; And the Cyprian Biſhops had 
the Nicene Canons to plead for themſelves, as the general Council of 
Epheſus thought, who underſtood them far better than Inmocentivr 
ſeems to have done, If what he ſaith had been true, it is not to be 
thought that the Council of Epbeſas would have determin'd in favour 
of the Cyprian Biſhops. But Morinas urges againſt them, (t.) That 
they named onely three Biſhops, Troilus, Sabinus and Epiphanius. But 
do they not aver that it bad been always ſo from the Apoſtles time £ 
(2.) That no one pleaded for the Biſhop of Antioch. What then? If 
they were ſatisfied of the truth of their Allegation, the Nicene Conn- 
eil, had already determin'd the caſe. © (3.) They only do jt conditional- 
ly, if it were ſo: But they 45 15 do their 8 by virtue of it; 
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which ſhews it could not be diſproved. (4.) The Cyprian 
was granted in Zeno Time, wpon finding the Body of St. Barnabas. But 


it is evident they enjoy'd it before; by the Decree of the Council of 
Epheſus, And it was not properly à Privilege; For that implies a 
particular exemption ; But it was a Confirmation of their int Rights - 
and not onely as to them, but as to eb provincial Churches. 80 that 
this Decree is the Magna Charta of Metropolitane Churches, againſt any 
Incroachments upon their Liberties : ſo the Council thought it, 
Metropolitanes to take Copies of it, and voids all 


when it 'appoints- al! 
AZs that ſhould be made againſt it. rare Bp. 79 79 4-8 | | 
lt is neceſſary now to enquire, whether the Biſhop of Rome had a 
patriarchal Power over the Britiſh Churches,/ before the Council of Nice 
And the onely way to doe that, _ examine rhe ſeveral * 

2 ghts 
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Rights which were allowed in the Church. And if the Marks of 

none of them do appear; We have reaſon to conclude, he had no 

patriarchal Pawer, For however ſome urge the Converſion of Britain 

by Eleusherius as a Pretence to the Biſhop of Rome's Authority, yet, 

allowing it to be true, no man of underſtanding ean pretend to de- 

rive a patriarchal Power from thence, unleſs there were a concurrence 

of Juri/diFion' from that time. Neither were it of force, if Saint 

Feter himſelf had preached the Goſpel here; and ſettled the Biſhop 

of theſe Churches. For, by the ſame reaſon, there could have been 

no Patriarchates at Antioch or Alexandria, ( where he is ſuppoſed to 

have placed Saint Mart) but if notwithſtanding, the Biſhops of thoſe 

Churches had a true patriarchal Power; Then ſo might the Metropo- 

litanes of the Britiſh Churches have their proper Rights. Although 

% Morin. St. Peter himſelf had founded theſe Churches, 8 Morinus faith, 

Fe1%.1. The patriarchal Power conſiſted in theſe four things, (1 5 In the Conſe- 

e.29, cration of Metropolitanes, and the Confirmation of other Biſhops. (2. q I 

calling Councils out of the ſeveral Provinces under bis Turiſdidion. (3.) In 

receiving Appeals "fyom provincial Synods. (A.) In the Delegation of per- 

ſons with authority from him to ad in the ſeveral Provinces, The firſt 

is that upon which the reſt are founded: As we ſee in the caſe of the 

Biſhop of Antioch and the Biſhops of 05 For if he could have 

carried the Point of Corſecration of the Biſhop; of ce, he knew 

all . m_ _ 58 — * 160 of 4 4 * 

p) Syneſ. Pears by the Epiſtles neſins, That the Biſhops entapolis, 

2 1065 although then — 4 Morrepolitane of their own, yet had their Conſecra- 

7% tion from the Biſhop of Alexandria. Wben Juſtinian advanced the Bi- 

ſhop of Juſtiniana prima to the dignity of a Patriarch, by giving him 

0% Novell. Power over ſeven Provinces, he (q) expreſſes the patriarchal Power by 

£31, c. 3. tail ; That all the Biſhops of 55 ovinces ſhould be conſecrged by 

im, and conſequently be under his Juriſdiction, and. be. liable to be 

called to his Council, as Juſtiniam elle - where determines: Aud when 

(r) yet. the (r) Biſhop. of Juſtinianopolis removed from Cyprus thither, he not 

137. onely enjoy d the Cyprian privilege there, but was allow'd for a Patri- 

arch by the Council in Trullo, conſequently, the Conſecration of the 
erf in the Province of Helleſpont belong d to him. | 

nd when the patriarchal Power was ſettled at Conſtantinople, that 

s the chief thing inſiſted upon, at leaſt as co Metropolitenes. The 
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ſt attempt the Biſhop of Conſtantinople made towards any true pa- 
(+) . triarchal Power (for all that the () Council of Conſtantinople gave th; 
e"ft. e. 3- him was a mere honorary Title) was the conſecrating Biſhops in the ple 


Jioceſes of Aſana, and Pontica, and Thracia : And this was charges 

(1) Phor. an, St. Chry/oſtome as an Innovation in the Synod (t) ad Ruercum, i. e. 
oye 1 the Suburbs of Chalcedon. And his ud actings in the Council at 
(+) Sox. pheſas, and Conſecrating of many Biſhops in that Dioceſe, could not 
+8. .6. be. juſtified: by the Canan of the Church: The beſt excuſe is what 
(w)Pallad. (w) Palais makes, viz. That bis going into Alia, was wpor the gred 

hryl. 

5 ' importuntity of the Biſhops. and Clergy there : For what (x) Morinus 
(x)Morin. ſaith, That be did-this by the Pope's Aut bority, is ridiculous z It being not 
Ezercit. Once thought of by St. Cbryſaſtome or his Friends. And for a. Biſhop 
* "4 of Conſtantinople to act by Authority from the Biſhop of Rowe, was 
en as abſurd; as for the Czar of Myſcovy to act by Commiſſion from 

the Emperour of Germany. For it is plain, That one ſtood upon 

equal Privileges with the other; As fully appears by the — 4 
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Chalcedon, and the warm Debates which follow'd it, between: the two 
S:es. And what could have ſerv'd Leo's turn better againſt Anetoline, 
than to have St. r. Delegation from one of his Pre- 
deceſſours? But in the Council of Chalcedon, where the Right of the 
Patriarch of Conſtantinople was at debated, this Act of St. Chryſo+ 

ent to prove a petrierchal 


ſtome was alledged as a remarkable 
Power : And there („) a Canon was paſſed, Thet the Metropplitencs of (y) Conci!. 
Biſbop. of Conſtantino- 


thoſe three Diocoſes ſhould' be confecrated. by the C 
— which. was the eſtabliſhment of h riarchal' Authority over 
them. Upon this Pope Les inſiſted on the Council of Nice and the 
Canons there made, and pleaded ſtrongly, That this was an nnjuſt Inve- 
ſion of the Rights of thoſe Churches which to be inviolably Pn 
And we deſire no better Arguments againſt the Pope's pretended pa- 
triarebal Power over theſe Weſtern Churches, than what Leo inſiſted on 
again(t the patriarchal Power 
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That all Churches ought to enjoy-the. Rights of provincial Symode > 
And that no Perſon, can be excuſed in violating the Nene Canons. 
But if it be pretended, The the Biſhop. of Rome had' always 4 patriar- 
chal Power over the Britiſh Churches z Let any ane laſtance be given of 
it: Let them tell us when he conſecrated the Metropolitanes or Biſhops 


the three Provinces of Britain Pad A them te his Conncilsz or 
ard their Cauſes z or received A 4 
one 


bewce 3 or ſo much as ſent any) 
Legate to exerciſe Authority in his -_ And if they can produce 
nothing of this kind, there is not then the leaſt appearance of his pa- 
triarebal mer | 4 
We do not deny that the Biſhop of Rowe had any patriarcbal Power 
in thoſe times But we ſay, It was confined within the Rowen Die- 
ceſe; As that did comprehend the Churches within the Subwrbicary Pro- 
vinces ; And within theſe be exerciſed the ſame Authority that the 
Eaſtern Patriarchs did, 5. e. He conſecrated, Biſhops, called Synod: and 
received Appeals, which are the main patriarchal ghee Bat if we go | 
beyond theſe | Provinces, (2) Petrus de Marca-himlclf is extremely put (+) ber. de 
to it to prove the Exerciſe of a patriarchal Power; He co $ the Marca de 
muter is not clear either as to. Conſecrations or Councils, but he runs "Yee" 
References, Conſult tions. and Appeals.in greater canſer; And yet he (4). 7. 
confeſſes, .23 to. Appeals (which onely do imply a juſt Authority ) C 
ig us one certain evidence of t the Conncil of Sardica. So ' * 
that by the confeſſion. of the. moſt learned and judicious of thoſe who 
plead for the Pope's being . the Weſts No proper A, of 
patriarchal Power can be proves by the Roman Dioceſe, before the | 
Conncil of Nice, And the ſane () learned Archbiſhop doth grant, () . 
that the Biſtop. of Rome did not conſectate even in Kaly out of the Ro- 4% % 
man Dioceſe, as appears by the Biſbops' of Milan and Aquileia; Nor in 
Africa, vor in 8 nor in Gaul. . And, after theſe Conceſſiomt, it is | 
impoſhble to prove the Biſhop of Rome Patriarch of the Weſtera 
Churches. - Which ſome late Writers of that Church have been much 
concerned, at, and have endeavour d to.ſbew- the contrary. (c), Chri- (e) Lup. 
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Siames Lupus bath written a Diſſertation on purpoſe z But the greateſt 5.5 f. 
thing he ſaith to prove it is, rm, that the Biſbop of Rome had 760 


to. 
10 ſuch Autbority, is an Euſebian aud. Schiſmatical Erronr, and came firſt 
from the 8 of Philippopolis ; yet he grants, That in the Weſtern p. 799. 


Provinces, the Metropolitanes did cunſecrare their Suſfragens, and wy 
| : Heir 
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their Metropolitanes. But all this, he ſaith, was done by ſpecial priv lege, 

But where is any ſuch privilege to be ſeen ? It is evident by the Nicene 
Canons, every Province had its own juſt Rights for theſe things. And 

if there were any privilege, it muſt be produced on the other fide; He 

(4) Leo. doth not deny, That (d) Leo diſown'd having any thing to dye in the 
Ep 59. Conſecration of the Gallican Biſhops, in his Epiſtle to the Biſhops of V. 
(e) Hinc- enna, or that (e) Hincmarus ſaith, The Tranſalpine Biſhops. did not be- 
prog = long to the Conſecration or Countilt of the B'ſhop of Rome, And there- 
fore Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes were to be heard and determin'd by prov;xcial 
(f) Lup. Syods But he thinks to bring off all at laſt, by ſaying, Cf) That 
ib. Þ. 313 theſe were privileges indulged, becanſe of diſtance from Rome. Which is 
a mere Shuffle, without any colour for it, unleſs ſuch privileges could 

be produced, for otherwiſe it will appear to be common Right. And 

(z) Concil. yet this is the main, which a late Authour, (g) Emanuel 2 Schelſtraet 
- 4," hath to ſay about this matter. But this hath been the common Arti- 
c. 14. fice of Rome; Where any Biſhops inſiſted on their own Rights and 
?-473- ancient Cuſtoms, and Canons of Councils, to.pretend that all came 
from privileges allow'd by the See of Rome; And the Defenders of it 

are now ſhamefully driven to theſe Arts, having nothing elſe left to 

(5) Anti- plead for the Pope's Uſurpation. But this laſt (50 Author (the 
0 DI: preſent Keeper of the Vatican Library, which makes ſo great a noiſe in 
ſert. 2 the World for Church Records) having endeavour'd, in a ſet Diſ- 
courſe, to aſſert the Pope's patriarchal Power over the Weſtern Churches, 
I ſhall here examine the ſtrength of all that he produceth to that pur- 

pbſe. He agrees with us in determining the' patriarchal Rights, which 

he ſaith lie in theſe three things : (19d the Right of Conſecration of 

Biſhops and Metropolitanes. (2.) In the Right of ſummoning them ta 
Councils. (3.) In the Right of Appeals. All which he proves to be the 

juſt and true patriarchal Rights from the ſeventeenth Canon of the eighth 
General Council. And by theſe we are contented to ſtand or fall. 


c 4 A. (1.) As to the Right of Conſecration of Biſhops and 5 
n. 94 throughout the Weſtern Churches. He confeſſes, That ſuch” a Right was 
not exerciſed, Becauſe the Metropolitanes in the ſeveral Provinces were al- 
low'd to conſecrate the Biſhops belonging to them, upon the Summons of the 
provincial Synod ; And for this he produces the fourth Canon of the Coun- 
. cil of Nice. Here then is a plain Mae of the Metropolitane Rights 
by this General Council; But how doth this prove the Patriarchal ? Or 
rather, is it not a plain derogation from them? No, ſaith he, The pe- 
triarchal Rights are preſerved by the ſixth Canon. I grant it; But then 
it muſt be proved, That the patriarchal, Rights of the Biſhop-of Rome, 
did at the time of the Council of Nice extend to all the Weſtern 
Churches, which I utterly deny. YetI grant farther, That the Biſho 
of Rome had all the patriarchal Rights, within the Provinces, whic 
were then under his Juriſdlicbion, and were therefore called the Sub- 
urbicary Churches. But theſe were ſo far from taking in all the Weſtern 
Churches, that they did not comprehend the Provinces of Italy proper- 
ly ſo called: Bat he offers to prove out of Gratiar, and from the Te- 
„ 96. ſtimony of Pelagizs, Biſhop of Rome, That by reaſon of the length of the 
way, the Biſhops of Milan and Aquileia did conſecrate each other. But 
is ſuch Authority ſufficient to prove that the Biſhops of Milan and 
Aquileia were of old ſubje& to the Roman Patriarchate ? We have no- 
thing to prove this, but the bare word of one who was too much 5 
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cerned to be 3 competent Witneſs ; and too much alone to be a fuffl- 
cient Witneſs in this matter. The length and difficulty of the way 
was no hindrance afterwards for, obtaining the Pope's coriſent for the 
Conſecration of the Biſhop of Mila, as 7 1 y the Inſtance of 
Gregory produced by him; Why then ſhould that be alledged as the 
Reaſon before? For the Ways were not one jot ſhorter or eaſſer to paſs. 
But if we compare the Election and Conſecration of St. Ambroſe at M/. 
lar, with that af Denvidedst in St. Gregory's Time 4 We ſhall ſee ari 
apparent difference in the Cireumſtances of them. For at the firſt 
there was a provinciel Synod by the Emrerour's appointment, as (7) (i)Theod, 
Theadoret relates it, who reſetr d the choice to the Emperor ; But he l. 4. 5 


declining it, and the City falling into great heats about it, St. —_ 
o 


was of a ſudden choſen, being then Gouernour of the Province, and 
was Inthronized, by the Biſhops there preſent; Not one word here 
of the conſent of the Biſhop of Rowe required, or ſo much as men- 
tion d; And yet Pope Damaſus was as ready to aſſert any thing that 
like a Right of his Sce, as Pelegins ar Gregory. But at that time 
St. Ambroſe, at Milax, had as great Authority as. Damaſuf at Nome; 
And the [talick Dioceſs was as conſiderable as the Raman. If the length 
and dfficulty of the Way were the true Reaſon why St. Ambroſe did not 
7 to Rame z yet why no Meſſenger ſent > Why no Agent from the 
pe to deelare bis conſent? But then the Extent of the Roar Dia- 
ceſe was better underſtood, wherein all the Biſhops were eo receive 
Conſecratian from the Biſhop af Rome, having no Me#ropolitanc © 
their own z. But this did not reach fo far as Milan. This Roman 
Dioceſe was truly patriarchal, having feveral Provinces utider it, and way 
therein peculiar and made a Precedent for the Biſhop of Aleza#dri 
all the other Weſtern Churches being then govern'd by their | 
Biſhops and Metropolitanes: () Fac: Leſohaſſier thinks hs fioe of the , li, bl. 
cleren Provinces of Italy ade up this Diocefe 3 I mean the Provinces of curres de 
Rur, and not of Conſtantine; And within theſe were about ſeventy —_—_ 
Biſhops who belonged. to the Conſecration of the Biſhop of Rome, having ** ? 
no ather Metropolitane 3 And with this, as he obſerves, the old Norit 
of the Vatican, produced by (1) Baronius, agrees 3 wherein the Suff4- (1) Baron: 
gen: of the Biſhop of Rowe are ſaid to be the Biſhops bf Campania, 42-23: 
the M Tuſcia, Umbria and Marchia : Which Notitia is the ſanie 
with the Prauiusiale Romwanum, publiſhed by ( Miræus, and com- („) Mirz. 


pared by him with four MSS. wherein are ſet down all the Biſhops of Nit. E- 
the Romer Pyovince, 38 it is thete called. (#) Ferd. Lxbellus reckons”? 


up feventy | Biſhops of thoſe mho were immediately under the Biſhop 
Rome's {=riſkidtcon, and hed no Merrapalit ame 2 then; Tho To. 1 
within the Provinces of Latium, Valeria, Tuſcia, Ploenum and Untbria s © 
which neither anſwering exattly to the Jiriſciff ion of the Raman Pre- 

Eck, nor to that of the Vicariut Urbis ; We are not to judge of the 
Extent of this Dioceſe from that of the Cb Goverwwvent, but frotfi 

ancient Cyſiont, to which the Councit of Nice doth exproſly attribute 

it. Io the Nauru Romanut, lately publiſhed by (s) Gurnerius out of (o) car. 
an ancient Maznſcript, there is one Title, De ¶Cudinitioue Epiſtepi Sub. Pin 4 
liger 4 Romano Hontiß e, where the whole Proceſs, as to the Co 


of ( n)Ughell; 
were Ital. Sacr. 


ſeeration of a new Biſhop, is ſet dowii, but flom thence it appears, that 


nane but the Suburbirery Biſbapi belonged to his Conſectarion; We 
freely grant then, That this bop. of Rae bad « — Toner 
over ſeveral Provinces : 25 the Biſhop of Alexandrie was man br 


k. If The Antiquities of Ot av! III. 
| have by the Council of Nice in imitation of him ; And that within this 
| Dioceſe he did exerciſe this as a patriarchal Right to conſecrate Biſhop; 

within thoſe ſeveral Provinces, as the Biſnop of Alexardyiz did: But 
we deny that ever the Biſhop of Rome did cxerciſe this part of his Pa. 


triarchal power beyond the forement ion d Province. 

But to prove the larger Extent of the Pope's Power as to Con ſecrati- 

() Schel- on, the Epiſtle of Siricius to Anyſins Biſhop of Theſſalonita () Is urged, 
ſtraer. n. whom the Pope makes his Legate in the Part of Illyricum, and tharges him, 
He. that no Conſecrations ſhould be allowed which were made without Bis con- 
ſent : And the ſame appears by the Epiſtles of Boniface to the Biſhops of 
Theſſaly and Illyricum, and of Leo to Anaſtaſius. AN which are pub- 

liſhed together by.” Holſtenins out of the Barberine Library;/'6r rathet 

(4) k. A. out of his Tranſcripts by Card. Barberme (but (4) Hieror. Alexander 
lexander. cites a Paſſage out of the ſame Colle ion as in the Vatican Library)) but 
jor ogg from whenceſoever it came, the Objection ſeems to be the more conſi- 
Dif. 2. p. derable, becauſe, as (r) Holſtenius in his Notes obſerves (s) Blondel 
8 had denied that it could be proved by any Monument of Antiquity, That 
oh Not. the Biſhop of Theſſalonica was Legate to the Pope before the time of Leo. 
a! Coll. But, to give a clear account of this matter, Leo himſelf," in his E. 
— piſtle to Anaſtaſins, detives this Authority no higher than from Siriciur, 
(-) Pri- who gave it to Anyſiu Biſhop of Theſſalonica, certa tum primum rat ian 
vate. commiſet, ut per illam Provinciam poſitis, quas ad diſciplinam teneri voluit, 
393' Fecleſiis ſubveniret. Siricius immediately ſucceeded Damaſur, who died 
(#) Hol- according to () Holſtenins, II Dec. 384. Three years after the 
en. Di- Council of Conſtantinople had advanced that Sce to the Patriarchal dig- 
— nity; which gave great occaſion of Jealouſie and Suſpicion to the Bi- 
pintif. Da. ſhops of Nome, that being the Imperial City as well as Rome; And (x) 
7 Socrates obſerves, That from that time Nectarius the Biſhop of Conſtan- 
J. J. c. 8. tinople, had the Goverment of Conſtantinople and Thrace, as fallin 
| to his ſhare. This made the Biſhops of Rome think it high time to loo 
about them, and to inlarge their Juriſdiction, ſince the Biſhop of New 

Rome had gained ſo large an acceſſion by that Council; And to pre- 

vent his farther incroachments Weſtwards, his Dioceſe of Thrace For 

dering upon Macedonia, the ſubtileſt Device they could' think of, to 

| ſecure that Province and to inlarge their own Authority, was, to per- 

ſwade the Biſhop of Heſſalonica to act as by Commiſſion from the Bi- 

ſhop of Rome So that he ſhould enjoy the fame Privileges which he 

had before. And being back'd by ſo great an Intereſt, he would be 

better able to conteſt with ſo powerfull a Neighbour as the Biſhop of 
Conſtantinople, And if any objected, That this war to break the Rules 

ſettled by the Council of Nice; They had that anſwer ready; That the 

Biſhop of Conſtantinople began + and their Concernment was, to ſecure 
the Reabre of other Churches from being invaded by him; By which 
means they endeavour'd to draw thoſe Churches bordering on the 
Thracian Dioceſe, firſt to own a Submiſſion to the Biſhop of Rome 

as their Patriarch ; which yet was ſo far from giving them eaſe, 

which ſome it may be expected by it, that it only involved them 

in continual Troubles, as appears by that very Collection of Hil- 
(5) The- ſtenius. For the Biſhops of Conſtantinople were not negligent in pro- 


= % moting their own Authority in the Provinces of Ihricum, nor in 


Epic. C. withſtanding the [Innovations of the Biſhop of Rowe. To which pur- 
Juſt. de poſe they obtained n, Edid to this day extant in both (x) 


des, which ſtrictiy forbids any Innovation in the Provinces of Ihri- 
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cum, and declares, That if any doubtful Caſe happen d, according to the 
ancient Cuſtom and Canons, it was to be left to the provincial Synod, but 
not without the advice of the Biſhop of Conſtantinople. The occaſion 
whereof was this, Perigenes being rejected at Patre, the Biſhop of Rome 
takes upon him to put him into Corinth, without the conſent of the 
provincial Synod : This the Biſhops of Theſſaly, among whom the chief 
were, Pauftanns, Cyriacus and Calliopns, look upon as a notorious Inva- 


fon of their Rights; and theretore in a provincial Synod they appoint a- 


nother Perſon to ſucceed there, Which Proceeding of theirs is hei- 
nouſly taken at Rome, as appears by (x) Boni faces Epiſtles about it, (cd. 
both to Rufus of Theſſalonica, whom he had made his Legate, and to 3 0% 
the Biſhops of Theſſaly, and the other Provinces. But they make Appli- 
cation to the Patriarch of Conſtantinople, who procures this Law, in fa- 
your of the ancient provincial Synods, and tor reſtraint of the Pope's In- 
croachments, but withall, ſo as to reſerve the laſt reſort to the Biſhop 
of Conſtantinople. At this Boniface ſhews himſelt extremely nettled, as 
appears by his next Epiſtle to Rufus, and incourages him, to ſtand it 
out to the utmoſt, And gives him Authority to excommunicate thoſe Biſhops, 
and to depoſe Maximus, whom they conſecrated according to the ancient 
Canons. But all the Art of his management of this Cauſe lay, in throw- 
ing the Odinm of it upon the Ambition of the Biſhop. of Conſtantino- 
ple; And thus the Contention between the Biſhops of the two Imperial 
Cities proved the deſtruction of the Ancient Polity of the Church, as it 
was ſettled by the Council of Nice. N 
It is ſaid by () Petru de Marca and Holſtenins, that all this attempt ()) De con- 
of Theodofius was to no purpoſes, Becauſe afterwards the Biſhops of Mace. _ as 
onia ſubmitted to the Pope's Power ; And that Reſcript was revoked by © © 
another of Theodoſius publiſhed/in the Roman Collection. It cannot be 
denied, That for ſome time the Biſhop of Rome prevailed, but it ap- 
pears, that it was not long, by the ſad Complaint made to Boniface II. 
of the Prevalency of the Patriarch of Conſtantinople in thoſe parts made 
by Stephen, Biſhop of Lariſſa, the Metropolis of Theſſaly, and his Bre- 
thren Theodoſins, Elpidins and Timotheus: And our (25 Author him- (, Cg 
ſelf confeſſes, that it appears by the Notitie, That theſe Provinces were 13. a8. i. 
at laſt wholly taken away from the Juriſdliction of the Biſhop of Rome, and v. 2. . 
made ſubjed to the Patriarch of Conſtantinople. . 
From which account of the matter of Fact we have theſe things ve- 
ry obſervable. (I.) That there was no Precedent could be produced 
as to the Pope's interpoſing in their Conſecrations before the time of Si- 
ricius. It is true, Damaſus his Epiſtle to Acholins is mention'd ſome- 
times by the following Popes ; But any one that reads both his Epiſtles 
in the (4) Roman Collection will find, that neither of them do relate to (a)colle#, 
this matter: And the former is not only directed to Acholiut, but to ſe- og P 
veral other Biſbopsz And the Deſign of it is, To adviſe them to take care, 
that a worthy perſon be put into the See of Conſtantinople in the approach- 
ing Council; And to the ſame purpoſe is the following Epiſtle to Acho- 5. 42. 
lizs. But what is this to the Pope's Power about Conſecrations in the 
Provinces of Illyricum? And how was Acholinus more concern d than 
Euridicus, Severns, Uranus, and the reſt of the Biſhops ? (2.) That the 
Biſhop of Rome's interpoſing in their Conſecrations was diſliked and oppo- 
ſed as an Innovation by the Biſhops of thoſe Provinces. Which ap- 
pears by the Epiſtles of Pope Boniface about the Caſe of Perigenes : 
For by the Canons of the Church, the Conſecration and Deſignation 2 
K the 
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the Biſhops of the Province was left to the provincial Synods: And there. 
fore they did not underſtand on what account the Biſhop of Rome ſhould 
interpoſe therein. (3.) That the Law of Theodofins was principally 
deſigned to reſtore the Canonical Diſcipline and the Authority ot pro- 
vincial Synods. For the words are, Omni innovatione ceſſante, veruſta. 
tem &. Canones priſtinos Eceleſſaſticos, qui nunc uſque tennerunt, per omnes 
Illyrici Provincias ſervari præcipimus. Which cannot be well underſtood 
of any other Canons than ſuch as relate to the Eccleſiaſtical Govern, 
ment of Provinces, and not of any peculiar Cuſtoms there, as Gothofre 
miſtakes the meaning of them: And in caſe any difference did ariſe, it 
was to be left Conventui ſacerdotali ſanFioque Judicio, i. e. To the proviy. 
cial Synod, and not to any Legate of the Biſhop of Rome; Whoſe in. 
croachment was that Innovation which was to be laid aſide: as is now 
plain by the Roman Collection, without which this Law was not right. 
ly underſtood, as appears by the ſeveral attempts of Baroniut, Pero 
and Gothofred. (4.) That although by the means of Honoriut, upon 
(5)co!1e#, the importunity of the Biſhop of Rome this Reſcript was recalled by (%) 
8. Ibeodoſſus Let the former only was enter'd into the Codes both of 
: Theodoſins and Juſtinian ; which hath all the formality of a Law, be. 
ing directed to the P. P. of Hlyricum, and hath the date by Conſuls an. 
nexed; but the Revocation is only a Reſcript from Theodoſſus to Hono. 
rius, and refers to an Edict ſent to the P. P. of Illyricum ; which not 
appearing, the other being enter'd into the Code, gives great ground 
to — that this Revocation was voided, and the former ſtood as the 
Law; Which ought rather to be preſumed to be the AF of Juſtinian 
himſelf, the Privileges of Conſtantinople being concerned herein, than 
merely the Pique of Treboriar and the Collectors of the Laws againſt 
(o) Hol. the Roman See, as (c) Holſtenius ſuggeſts. So that from this whole 
— matter it appears what Oppoſition the Pope's interpoſing in foreigs 
Rom, f. Conſecrations met with, not only from the Biſhops of thoſe Provinces, 
284. but from the Imperial Laws. | | 
But let us now ſee what Patriarchal Authority, as to Conſecrations, 
the Biſhops of Rome exerciſed in theſe more Weſtern Churches. As to 
(4) Anti-. Gaul, our (d) Author confeſſeth, That the Biſhops of Rome did not 
Figs challenge the practice of Conſecrations to themſelves, as appears by the Word: 
2. c. I a, of Leo to the Biſhops of the Province of Vienne, which he produces, 
. r. Non Nobis Ordinationes veſtrarum Provinciarum defendinns : ( for ſo he 
underſtands theſe Words of Conſecrations, although they are capable of 
another meaning, viz. That he did not take upon him to manage the A 
fairs of the Gallican Churches, but only took care that they ſhould do 
it themſelves according to the Canont, which was Leo's Pretence in that 
0.206, (e) Epiſtle) but then he diſtingniſheth between the Right it ſelf, and the 
„ © Exerciſe of it, which may be parted with by particular privileges granted, 
Novo but the Right it ſelf may be ſtill reſerved; And the ſame he after ſaith in 
(f)Schel- general of the () Weſtern Provinces, wherein he can trace no Footſteps 
1 is. n. of the practice, and therefore concludes, it muſt be from privileges 
es oranted by the Biſhops of Rome by reaſon of diſtance, which the Patriarch 
of Alexandria would not grant. But we are now proving the Right 
by the Practice, and therefore it is unreaſonable to alledge a Right 
without it; For this way of proving is ridiculous; viz. to prove 
that the Pope had patriarchal Rights, becauſe he did exerciſe them; 
And then to ſay, Though he did mot exerciſe them, yet he had 
them; And ſo to prove that he had them, becauſe we was er 
__ ; n arc 
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irch of the Weſt, Yet this is in truth the way of proof this late Au- 

thor uſeth ; He ſheweth from Lupus, That all Conſecrations of Metro- 

politane and provincial Biſhops belong to the Patriarch: Then to prove a 

patriarchal Power, it is neceſſary to prove, that all the Conſeerations 

within the Provinces do belong to that See. But how doth this ap- : 

r as to the Weſtern Provinces ? Did all the Conſecrations of Biſhops 

within them belong to the Biſhops of Rowe ? If not, then they were 
not within the Roman Patriarchate : If they did, we expect the proof 
of it by the praFice. - No, he confeſſeth, the praftice was different; 
But ſtill they had the patriarchal Right. How ſo? Ter faith he, That is 
plain, becauſe the Biſhop of Rome was Patriarch of the Weſt. This way of 
roving may be good againſt De Marca, who had 1 the Pope to 
be the Weſtern Patriarch; but it is ridiculous to thoſe that deny it. 

But he attempts ſomething farther, viz. (g) That the Biſhop of Rome 
had, before the Council of Nice, the power of depoſing Biſhops in Gaul, as (e) = 4 
appears by Martianus of Arles depoſed by Stephanus. This (50 Martia- (b) Cypr. 
mus had openly declared himſelf of the Novatian Party; at which — 68. ed. 
Fuuſtinut, Biſhop of Lyons, and other Biſhops in Gaul were very much 
troubled, and expreſſed their Reſentments of it, but he lighted 
their Cenſures of him : Both parties made Applications to St. Cypriar, 
and Martians deſired to preſerve Communion with him; But he was 
utterly rejected there for joining in the Novatian Schiſm. But it ſeems, 
by St. Cypriar's Epiſtle, he had ſtill hopes not to be condemned at Rome, 
altho the S:hiſm began there. For, ſaith he, How ill would it look, after 
Novatian himſelf had been ſs lately and univerſally rejelled, to ſuffer our 
ſelves to be deceived by his Flatterers ? St. Cyprian and his Collegues were 
in no danger, for they had already detected and condemned him, there- 
fore this muſt be underſtood of Stephen, which is the Reaſon he preſſes 
him ſo hard, and with ſome Authority to diſpatch his Letters to the 
People of Arles to chuſe another Biſhop in the place of Martienus, 

Dirigantur in Provinciam & ad Plebem Arelatæ conſiſtentem 2 te Litere, 

&c. Anda little before he tells him, He ought to ſend his mind at large 

to their Brethren the Biſhops of Gaul, That they ought not ſuffer him to in- 

ſult over their Fraternity, &c. And the Reaſon he gives for this Free- 

dom which he uſeth with him is, Becauſe they held the Balance of the 

Government of the Church in common among them; And, being ſeveral 

Paſtonrs, they took care of the ſame Flock, who onght all to join in condem- 

ning ſuch a Follower of Novatian, and thereby preſerve the Reputation of \ 

their Predeceſſors, Cornelius and Lucius, who were glorious Martyrs : and 

be eſpecially who ſucceeded them. And ſo, not doubting his compliance, 

in a friendly manner he deſires him, to let him Enom who ſucceeded Mar- 

tianus at Arles, that he might know to whom to write. I appeal to any 

Man of common Senſe, whether this looks like the Application made to 

the Weſtern Patriarch, to whom St. Cyprian himſelf owed ſubjection as 

ſuch, For when the Biſhops of Rome began to challenge a patriar. hal 

Power over the Churches of Theſſaly, they expected Application to be 

made to them in a Style ſuitable ro rhat Dignity, as is very remarkable 

in the (i) Roman Collection; As in the Petition of Stephannt, Biſhop of (i) Colle, 

Lariſa, the Metropolis of Theſſaly, Domino meo ſanito ac beatiſſimo &. Rum. f. ao, 

revera venerando Patri Patrum, & Archiepiſcopo atque Patriarche Bonifa- 

cio data ſupplicatis 2 Stephanp exiguo - And in the very ſame Style El-. 
pidius, Stephanus and Timot heut. Theſe write like men that knew their 

diſtance, and what Authority the Biſhop of Rome then challenged ; But 

2 


the 
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the meek and humble St. Cyprian ſeems to ſtand upon equal Terms with 
the Biſhop of Rome, or rather, as if he were upon the higher Ground. 
he takes upon him to tell him his duty, and rather checks him for his 
neglect in it, than owns any Authority in him ſuperiour to his. 80 
that if any patriarchal Power be to be inferr'd from this Epiſtle, it would 
be much rather, that St. Cyprian was Patriarch of the Weſt, than the 
Biſhop of Rome; ſince he is rather ſuperiour, who directs what another 
ſhould do, than he who doeth what is directed; And if from hence it 
follows, That the execution of the Canons was in the B:ſhop of Rome, it will 
likewiſe follow, that the direFing that execution was in the Biſhop of 
Carthage. 

(4. Schel- Bit we are told, (E) that, even in Africa, wo Conſecrations were al- 
ſtraer. ib. Jom d, without the conſent of the Biſhop of Rome: This is great News 
(1) x. in indeed, of which the African Code gives us no information: Fut (1) 
Coll. Rom. Holſtenius finds it in an Epiſtle of Siricius or of Innocentiut, (which 
7. 265. he pleaſes, for the ſame Rules are in both) only in the Canon Law 
it is taken from Innocentius, and the true Senſe is given of it, Extra 
conſcientiam Metropolitani Epiſcopi, nullus audeat ordinare Epiſcopum: 
But what is this to the Roman Patriarchate £ And our Author doth 
not ſeem to rely upon it; But he alledges a Paſſage in Optatus, that 
Eunomius and Olympius, two Biſhops, were ſent to Carthage to conſe- 
crate a Biſhop in the place both of Cecilian and Donatus : And 4 
baſpinens ſaith, they were ſent by the Pope's Authority. But this Obſerva- 
() op- tion of his he hath not from Gm) Optatus, by whom it rather appears, 
tat. . 1. that they were ſent by the Emperour, who ſtopt Cecilian at Brixie, 
And no one that reads the Paſſages about M:/thiades at that time, and 
how Conſtantine joined Marinus, Maternus and Rheticins in Commiſſion 
with him, can ever imagine, that the Biſhop of Rowe was then eſteem- 
ed the Patriarch of the Welt; and, as ſuch, to have had Juriſdition 

over the Biſhops of Africa. 
(n)Schel. The laſt 0 Attempt to prove the Pope's patriarchal Power, as to 
— iv. Conſecration in the Weſtern Churches, is from his Authority of giving 
101, Palle to the Metropolitanes, Which he proves from Gregory's Epiſtles, 
as to the Biſhops of Arles and London; And from an Epiſtle of boniface, 
Biſhop of Mentz, wherein, he ſaith, it was agreed in France, T hat the 
Metropolitanes ſhould receive Palls from the Roman See. But how far 
are we now gone from the Council of Nice and the Rules of Church- 
polity then eſtabliſhed 2 We do not deny, that the Biſhops of Rome 
did aſſume to themſelves in following Ages a more than patriarchal 
Power over the Weſtern Churches : But we ſay there are no footſteps of 
it in the Time of the Council of Nice; And that what Power they gain- 
ed, was by Uſarpation upon the Rights of Metropolitanes and provincial 
Syods then ſettled by general conſent of the Biſhops of the Chriſtian 
Church. But this Dſurpation was not made in an Inſtant, but by ſe- 
veral Steps and Degrees, by great Artifice and Subtilty, drawing the 
Metropolitanes themſelves, under a Pretence of advancing their Autho- 
rity, to betray their Rights, And among the Artifices of the Court of 
Rome this of the Pall was none of the leaſt ; For by it the Popes pre- 
tended to confirm and inlarge the privileges of Metropolitanes, which 
hereby they did effectually overthrow, as though they received them 
merely from the Favour of the Biſhop of Rowe, which did undoubted- 
ly belong to them by ancient Right. But that this was a mere Device 
to bring the Metropolitanes into dependence on the Court of Een. 
N appear 
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appears by the moſt ancient Form of ſending the Pall in the (o) Di- (6) Dire, 
urms Romaumt, where it is finely called, the ſhewing their unanimity with Rom. p.88. 
. Peter. But what the Nature and Deſign, and Antiquity of the Pall 

was, is ſo fully ſet forth by (p) Petrus de Marca, and (4) Garnerins, (p)De con- 
that I ſhall ſay no more of it: Only that from hence the ancient Right; . : 6. 
of the Metropoli tame Churches do more fully appear, becauſe it was ſo (er- 
long before this Badge of SybjeFion was received in theſe Weſtern App. 44 
Churches ; For the Synod which Boniface mentions, whetein the Metro- e. + 


Diurn. 


 politanes conſented to receive Palls from Rome, was not till the middle of Ran. 


the 8th. Century : And great Arts and Endeavours were uſed in all the 
Weſtern Churches, before they could be brought to yield to this real 
Badge of the Pope's patriarchal Power over them, Which is particu- 
larly true of the Britiſh Churches which preſerved their Metropolitane 
Rights, as long as their Churches were in any tolerable condition; And 
that without ſuffering any diminntion of them from the Pope's patriar- 
chal Power : As will farther appear in this Diſcourſe. 


(2.) The next patriatchal Right to be examined, is that of calling 
Biſhops within their Juriſdiction to Councils. It is truly obſerved by - 
(r) de Marca, That thoſe who received Conſecration from another, were (r)De Con- 
bound by the ancient Diſcipline of the Church to attend to his Councils; And ©" £ . 3 
in the Senſe of the old Canon Law, (7) thoſe two Expreſſions, To be- (v be con- 
long to the Conſecration, or to the Council, were all one. And fo every 2 
Metropolitane had a Right to ſummon the Biſhops of his Province, and > 268. ; 
the Primates or Patriarchs, as many as received Conſecrations from them. 

Thus the Biſhop of Rewe's patriarchal Council conſiſted of thoſe with- 
in bis own Dioceſe or the Suburbicary Churches, Where there being no 
Metropolitanes, the Roman Council did much exceed others in the num- 
ber of Biſhops belonging to it: Thence Galla Placidia relates, how 
ſhe found the Biſhop of Rome compaſſed about with 4 great number of Bi- 
ſhops which he had gather d out of innumerable Cities of Italy, by reaſon 
of the Dignity of his Place. Its ſeems then no Biſhops of other We- 

em Churches were ſummon d to the Roman Councils. But the Biſhops 
of Seil were then under the Italian Government, and reckon'd with 
the Italian Biſhops. It may be queſtion'd, whether in Ruffinus his 
Time they were comprehended within the Suburbicary Churches. But 
in Leos Time the Biſhops of Rome had inlarged their Juriſdiction ſo 
far, as to ſummon the Biſhops of Sicily to their Councils. This is 
evident from Leo's Epiſtle to all the Biſhops of Sicily, where he char- 
ges them every year to ſend three of their Number to 4 Council in Rome; 

And this he requires in purſuance of the Nicene Canons ; From whence 

it ſeems probable, That the Biſhop of Rome did by degrees gain all 

the Churches within the Juriſdiction of the Vicarins Urbis as his pa- 

triarchal Dioceſe. For Sicily was one of the tex Provinces belonging 

thereto. ' But our (t) Author ſaith, That the Council of Nice ſpeaks (t)Schel- 

there only of provincial Councils, and not of patriarchal. What then oper ag 

Was Sicily within the Rowan Province, conſidering the Biſhop of Rome 

merely as a Metropolitane 2 That is very abſurd, ſince Sicily was a 

Province of it ſelf, and as ſuch, ought to have had a Metropolitane of 

Ks own : And fo all the other neighbour Provinces to Rowe; where- 

as we read of none there; but as far as the Biſhop of Rome's Juriſ- 

dition extended, it was immediate, and (wallow'd up all Metropolitane (u)DeCon- 

Rights, I know () Petrus de Marca thinks there were * ay" þ 
| within 
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within the Suburbicary Churches; But I ſee no Authority he brings for 

it beſides the Nicene Canon and the Decrees of Innocentius and Leo 

which relate to other Chxrches, But any one that carefully reads the 
Epiſtles of Leo to the Biſhops within thoſe Provinces, and compareg 

() Nor. in them with thoſe written to the Biſhops withont them, will, as (W) 
— 4 Que ſiel hath well obſerved, find ſo different a ſtrain in them, that 
of from thence he may juſtly infer, that there were no Metropolitanes in 
Jr the former, but there were in the latter. When he (x) writes to the 
. ere. biſhop of Aquileia he takes notice of his provincial Synod, and direct 
the Epiſtles of general concernment to the Metropolitane; as he doth 

(3) £p. not only to him, but to (5) the Biſhop of Ravenna too. And when 
1 Fa (z) Euſebius, Biſhop of Milan, wrote to him, he gives an account of 
133, the provincial Council which he held. But there is nothing like this, in 
the Epiſtles ſent to the Biſhops within the ten Provinces, no mention is 

therein made of Metropolitanes, or of any provincial Synods. But here 

we find the Biſhops of Sicily in common ſummon'd to ſend three of 

their number to an annual Council at Rome. From whence I conclude, 

That the Pope's patriarchal Conncil lay within the compaſs of theſe 
Suburbicary Churches. I do not deny but upon occaſion there might be 

(a) Euſeb. more Biſhops ſummon d to meet at a Council in Rowe ; As when (a) 
1.7. c.24- Aurelian gave the Biſhops of Italy leave to meet at Rome in the Caſe of 
Paulus Samoſatenus, And when they met with Julius, in the Caſe of 
 Athanaſins, and ſuch like Inſtances of an extraordinary Nature and 

very different from the fixed canonical Councils; which were provincial 
elſe-where, but in the Roman Dioceſe they were patriarchal ;, yet they 
extended no farther than to the Biſhops within the Suburbicary Churches, 

And whoſoever conſiders the Councils of Italy in St. Ambroſe's Time, 

(5) Si- publiſhed by (b) Sirmondus, will find that the Eiſhops of the Italick 
_ Dioceſe did not think themſelves obliged to reſort to Rome for a patri- 
ad C. archal Council, And, which is more obſervable, the latter of them 
Theod. extremely differs from Damaſus about the ſame matter; which was the 
(e Colle. Conſecration of Maximus to be Biſhop of Conſtantinople. For (e) De- 
Rom. p. 37 maſus, in his Epiſtle to Acholius, &c. bitterly exclaims againſt the ſet- 
ting up Maximus, as though all Religion lay at ſtake, and admoniſhed 

them at the next Council at Conſtantinople to take care that a fitter Per- 

ſon be choſen in his room: And the ſame he re-inforces in another 

(4) Append. Epiſtle to Acholins alone. But (d) St. Ambroſe, and the Biſhops of 


7-124 Haly with him, in a Conciliar Addreſs to Theodoſpns, juſtifie the Conſe- 


cration of Maximus, and diſlike that of Gregory and Ned arius. Now 
in this Caſe I defire to know, whether this Council own'd the Biſhop 
Jeong of Rome's patriarchal Power? For (e) Em. 2 Schelſtraet following 
m—_— * Chriſtianus Lupus, ſaith, That in the Pope's patriarchal Power is implied, 
that the Biſhops are only to conſult and adviſe, but the determination doth 
wholly belong to the Pope as Patriarch; And that the Biſhop of Alexan- 
dria had the ſame power appears by the Biſhops of Egypt declaring they 
could not do any thing without the Biſhop of Alexandria. Let us then 
grant, That the Biſhop of Rowe had the ſame Authority within his 
patriarchal Dioceſe, doth not this unavoidably exclude the biſhops of 
the Italick Dioceſe from being under his Patriarchate ? For if they had 
been under it, would they have, not barely met, and conſulted, and 
ſent to the Emperour without him, but in flat oppoſition to him? And 
when afterwards the Weſtern Biſhops met in Council at Capua, in or- 


der to the compoſing the Differences in the Church of Antioch, 2 
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ſing to their Holy Brother, the Biſhop of Rome. And there follows ano- 1 ) Epiſt; 


have no reaſon to queſtion the ſincerity of this Epiſtle which Card. Bar- 


own Dioceſe. Epiſc. cau- 


of ſome Gallican Biſhops preſent at the Council under Damaſus; Wil- 115. 
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it were within the Roman Patriarchate, yet it being a Council of Bi- 
ſhops aſſembled out of the Tralick Dioceſe as well as the Rowa#, the Bi- 
ſhop of Rome did not preſide therein, but St. Ambroſe; as appears by 
(f) St. Ambroſe his Epiſtle to Theophilus, about the proceedings of this (5) am- 
Council; For he faith, He hopes what Theophilus and the Biſhops bf brei. Ep. 
Egypt ſhould determine in that Cauſe about Flavianus, would mot be'diſplen- "oo wy 


— 


ther (g) Epiſtle in St. Azrbroſe which overthrows the Pope's patriarchal . E- 
Power over the Weſtern Churches by the confeſſion of the Pope him- (5)co/te8: 
ſelf, For that which had paſſed under the name of St. Ambroſe is now Rum. 5. 
found by (Y) Holſterins to be written by Siricine, and is fo publiſhed 5 
in the Roman Collection, and ſince in the (i) Collection of Cyuncil at Pu- Labb. f. 2. 
ris, This Epiſtle was written by Siricius to Anyſins and other Biſnops“ 33. 
of MHyricum, concerning the Caſe of Bonoſus, which had been referr'd 

to them by the Council of Capua, as being the neighbour Biſhops, and 
therefore, according to the Rules of the Church, fitteſt to give Judge- 

ment in it. But they, either out of a complement or in earneſt, de- 

fired to know the Pope's opinion about it. So his Epiſtle begins, Ae- 


cepi literas vefliras de Bonoſo Epiſc ibus, vel pro veritate, vel pro 
2 noſtram ſemtentiam ſoiſeitari roiniſts And are thefe the K 
preſſioms of one with patriarchal Power, giving anſwer to a Caſe of dif- 
ficulty which canonically lies before him? But he afterwards declares, 
he had nothing to do in it, ſince the Council of Capua bad referr'd it 
to them, and therefore they were bound to give Judgment in it. Sea 
cum hnjuſmods fuerit Concilii Capuenſis judicium ad vertimus quod no- 
bis judicandi forma competere non poſſit. It the Biſhop of Nome had then 
patriarchal Power over all the Weſtern Chxrches, how came he to be ex- 
cluded from judging this Cauſe by the Proceedings of the Council of 
Capua? Would Pope Siricizs have born this ſo patiently and ſubmiſ- 
lively, and declined meddling in it, if he had thought that it did of 
Right belong to him to determine it? If the Execution of the Canons 
belongs to the Biſhop of Rome as the Supreme Patriarch, how comes the 
Council of Capua not to refer this matter immediately to him, who was 
ſo near them; But, without ſo much as asking his Judgment, to ap- 
point the hearing and determining it to the Biſnops of Macedonia? We 


berine publiſhed as it lay with others in Holſtenins his Papers taken out 

of the Vatican, and other Rowan MSS. by the expreſs Order of Alexan- (i) Des 
der VII. And altho a late (+) Advocate for the Pope's Power in France 8 
againſt De Marca, hath offer d ſeveral Reaſons to prove this Epiſtle Event, 
counterfeit, yet they are all anſwer'd by a () Doctor of the Sorbon. So. 502. 
that this Epiſtle of Siricias is a ſtanding Monument, not only againſt % C 
the Pope's abſolute and unlimited Power, but his patriarchal out of his be, 


But to juſtifie the Pope's patriarchal Power in calling the Weſtern Bi- 00 Scbel. | 
ſhops to his Council at Rome, we have ſeveral () Inſtances brought; As ſtract. ib. 


Jrid, an Engliſh Biſhop under Agatho a Legate from the Council held in 
Britain; with Felix of Arles and others; and ſome others of later times. 
But what do extraordinary Councils, meeting at Rome, prove, as to the | 
Biſhop of Rome's being Patriarch of the Weſtern Churches? Do the We- | 
ſtern Conncils, meeting at Milan, Arles, Ariminum, Sardica, or ſuch 
Places, prove the Biſhops of them to be all Patriarchs? Theſe things 

are 
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are not worth mentioning, unleſs there be ſome circumſtance to ſhew 
that the Biſhop of Rome called the Weſtern Biſhops together by his 
patriarchal Power, for which there is no evidence brought. But there 
is a very great difference between Councils aſſembled for Unity of Faith 
or Diſcipline from ſeveral Dioceſes, and provincial Synods, and patriar- 
chal Councils called at certain times to attend the patriarchal See, as is 
2 Dian. to be ſeen in the (2) Diurnus Romanus, where the Biſhops, within the 
2% Roman Patriarchate, oblige themſelves to obey the Summons to a 
Council at Rome, at certain fixed times, as Garnerius ſhews; which, he 
ſaith, was three times in the year. But he adds, this extended no far- 
ther than to the Biſhops within the Suburbicary Churches, who had ng 
Primate but the Biſhop of Rome, and ſo this was a true patriarchal 
Council. 


(3.) But the laſt Right conteſted for, is, that of Appeals in greater 

Cauſes, By which we underſtand ſuch Application of the Parties con- 
cerned as doth imply a Superior Furiſdizon in him they make their re- 

ſort to, whereby he hath full Authority to determine the matters in dif. 
ference: For otherwiſe Appeals may be no more than voluntary Acts in 

the Parties, and then the Perſon appealed to hath no more Power than 

their Conſent gives him. Now in the Chriſtian Church, for preſerva- 

tion of Peace and Unity, it was uſual to adviſe in greater Caſes with 

the Biſhops of other Churches, and chiefly with thoſe of the greateſt 
Reputation, who were wont to give their Judgment, not by way of 
Authority, but of Friendly correſpondence ; not to ſhew their Domi- 

nion, but their Care of preſerving the Unity of the Church. Of this 

we have a remarkable Inſtance in the Italic Council, of which St. Au- 

broſe was Preſident, who did interpoſe in the Affairs of the Eaſtern 
Church ; not with any pretence of Authority over them, but merely 

out of Zeal to keep up and reſtore Unity among them. They knew 

very well how ſuſpicious the Eaſter» Biſhops were of the Weſtern Bi- 

ſhops meddling in their matters ever ſince the Council of Sardica (of 
which afterwards) but they tell them, it was no new thing for the Me- 

(o) App. ad ſtern Biſhops to be concerned when things were out of order among them. (o) 
bo pho Non Prerogativum, ſay they, vindicamus examinis, ſed Conſortium ta- 
men debuit eſſe communis arbitrii. They did not challenge a Power of 
calling them to account, but they thought there ought to be a mutual 
Correſpondence for the general good, and therefore they received Maxi- 

mus his Complaint of his hard uſage at Conſtantinople. Will any hence 

infer, that this Council or St. Ambroſe had a Superior Authority over the 
Patriarch of Conſtantinople? So that neither Conſultations, Advices, Re- 
ferences, nor any other Ad which depends upon the Will of the Par- 

ties, and are deſigned only for a common. good, can prove any true pa- 
triarchal Power. Which being premiſed, let us now ſee what Evidence 

05 Schel- is produced from hence for the Pope's patriarchal Power over the Me- 
8 ſtern Churches. And the main thing inſiſted upon is, (p) The Biſhop of 
Rome's appointing Legates in the Meſtern Churches to hear and examine Cauſes, 

and to report them. And of this, the firſt inſtance is produced of the 

ſeveral Epiſtles of Popes to the Biſhops of Theſſalonica in the Roman Co!- 
lection. Of which a large account hath been already given: And the 

firſt beginning of this was after the Council of Sardica had out of a 

Pique to the Eaſtern Biſhops and Jealouſie of the Emperor allow'd the 

Biſhop of Rome the Liberty of granting a re- hearing of Cauſes in the ſe- 
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veral Provinces, which was the pretence of ſending Legates into them; 

And this was the firſt conſiderable ſtep that was made towards the ad- | 
vancing the Pope's Power over the Weſtern Churches. For a preſent (q) %% Dean. 
Daftor of the Sorbon confeſleth, that in the ſpace of 347 years, 4, e. rh 
to the Sardican Council, No one Inſtance ean be produced of any Cauſe Ego. 
wherein Biſhops were concerned, that was ever brought to Rome by the Bi- rum cau- 


ſhops that were the Futdlges of it. But if the Pope's patriarchal Power had been ſos, 5. Ji. 


known before, it had been a regular way of proceeding from the Bi- 
ſbops in provincial Synode to the Patriarch. And withall, he faith, be-p. 75. 
fire that Council no inſtance can be produced of any Judges Delegates for _ * 
the review of Judgment paſſed in provincial Synods : And whatever Privi- 432, G. 
lere or Authority was granted by the Council of Sardica to the B ſhop of 
Rome, was wholly nem, and had no Tradition of the Church to juſtifie it; 
And was not then received either in the Eaſtern or Weſtern Churches. So 
that all the Pleas of a patriarchal Power, as to the Biſhop of Rome, 
with reſpect to greater Cauſes muſt fall very much ſhort of the Council 
of Nice. As to the Inſtance of Marcianus of Arles, that hath been an- 
ſwered already; And as to the Depoſition of Biſhops in Exgland by 
the Pope's Authority in later Times, it is of no importance, ſince we 
do not deny the matter of Fact, as to the Pope's Uſurpations ; But we 
ſay, they can never juſtifie the exerciſe of a patriarchal Power o- 
ver theſe Churches by the Rules eſtabliſhed in the Council of Nice. 

But it is ſaid, That the Council of Arles, before that of Nice, attributes 
to the Biſhop of Rome, Majores Diæceſes, i. e. according to De Marca, 
all the Weſtern Churches; But in anſwer to this, I have already ſhew'd - 
how far the Weſtern Biſhops at Arles were from owning the Pope's pa- 
triarchal Power over them, becauſe they do not ſo much as deſire his 
Confirmation of what had paſſed in Council; But only fend the Canon: 
to him to publiſh them. But our Author and Chriſtianus Lupus (ay, 
that ſuc® is the Rutriarch's Authority, That all Ads of Biſhops in Council 7 
are in themſelves invalid without his Sentence, which only gives Life and 
Vigour to them; As they prove by the Patriarch of Alexandria. But if the 
Biſhop of Rome were then owned to be Patriarch over ſeven or eight 
Dioceſes of the Weſt, according to De Marca's expoſition z how came 
they to fit and make Canons, without the leaſt mention of his Authori- 
ty 2. So that either they muſt deny him to be Patriarch, or they muſt ſay 
he was affronted in the higheſt manner by the Weſtern Biſhops there 
aſſembled. But as to the expreſſion of Majores Dieceſes, it is very que- 
ſtionable, whether in the time of the Council of Arles, the diſtribution 
of the Empire by Conſtantine into Dioceſes were then made, and it ſeems 
probable not to have been done in the time of the Council of Nice, Di- 
oceſes not being mentioned there, but only Provintes ; And if ſo, this 
Place muſt be corrupt in that expreſſion, as it is moſt certain it is in 0- 
thers; And it is hard to lay ſo great weight on a place that makes no 
entire ſenſe. But allowing the expreſſion genuine, it implies no more 
than that the Biſhop of Rome had then more Extenſive Dioceſes than o- 
ther Weſtern Biſhops ; Which is not denied, fince even then he had ſe- 
veral Provinces under his immediate Government, which no other 
Weſtern Biſhop had. | - 
. (r) St. Bals calling the Biſhop of Rome, Chief of the Weſtern Biſhops, (r) Schel- 
implies nothing but the dignity of his See, and not any patriarchal 1 8 oa 

ower over the Weſtern Churches. | 
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It muſt be a degree of more than uſual ſubtilty to inſer Pamaſar his 


Id. n. patriar: hal Power over the Weſt, (s) becauſe St. Jerome joins Damaſus and 


the Weſt together, as he doth Peter and Egypt : Therefore Damaſus had 
the ſame Power over the Weſt which Peter had over Egypt. It ſeems St. 7. 
rome's language about the different Hypoſtaſes, did not agree with what 
was uſed tn the Syrian Churches, and therefore ſome charged him with 
falſe Doctrine; he pleads for himſelf, that the Churches of Egypt, and 
the Weſt, ſpake as he did, and they were known then. neither to fa. 
vour Arianiſm nor Sabellianiſm; And, to make his Allegation more pax. 
ticular, he mentions the names of the Patriarch of Alexandria and the 
Biſhop of Rome. But a Cauſe extremely wants Arguments which muſt 
be ſupported by ſuch as theſe. + 

If (7) St. eee makes Innocent to preſide in the Weſtern Churcher, 
he only thereby ſhews the Order and Dignity of the Roman See; but he 
doth not own any Subjection of the Weſtern Churches to his Power, fince 
no Church did more vehemently withſtand the Biſhop of Rome's In- 
croachments than the Churches of Africa did in St. Auguſtine's time; As 
is notorious in the buſineſs of Appeals, which tranſaction is a demon- 
ſtration againſt his patriarchal Power over the African ( hurches. And 
the Biſhop of Rome never inſiſted on a patriarchal Right, but on the 
Nicene Canons wherein they were ſhamefully baffled. 


Q Id. n. It cannot be denied that () Tops Innocent, in his Epiſtle to Decen- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tizs Engnbinus, would bring the Weſtern Churches to follow the Roman 
Traditions, upon this pretence, That the Churches of Italy, Gaul, Spain, 
Africa, Sicily, and the Iſlands lying between were firſt inſtituted either by 
ſuch as were ſent by St. Peter or his Succeſſors. But whoſoever conſiders 
that Epiſtle well, will not for Innocent s ſake lay too much weight up- 
on it. For, Is it reaſonable to think, that the double Onion, the &. 
turday Faſt, the Eulogiæ ſent to the ſeveral Pariſhes in Rome, were Apo- 
. Traditions which all the Weſtern Churches were bound to Wbſerve, 
cauſe they were firſt planted by thoſe who were firſt ſent from Rome ? 
But the matter of Fact is far from being evident, for we have great rea- 
fon to believe, there were Churches planted in the Weſtern Parts, nei- 
ther by St. Peter nor by thoſe who were ſent by his Succeſſours. Yet 
let that be granted; What connexion is there between receiving the 
Chriſtian Doctrine at firſt by thoſe who came from thence, and an Ob- 
ligation to be ſubje& to the Biſhops of Rome in all their Orders and Tra- 
ditions ? The patriarchal Government of the Church was not founded 
upon this, but upon the ancient Cuſtom and Rules of the Church; as 
fully appears by the Council of Nice. And therefore the Churches of 
Milan and Aquileia though in Italy, the Churches of Africa though 
288 the firſt Preachers came from Rome, never thought themſelves 
und to follow the Traditions or obſerve the Orders of the Roman 
Church, as is very well known both in St. Cyprian's and St. Auguſtine's 
times. But if the Pope's power be built on this ground, what then be- 
comes of the Churches of Nlyricum? Was the Goſpel brought thither 
from Rome? And, as to the Britiſh Churches, this very Plea of Inno- 
cent will be a fatther evidence of their exemption from the Rowan Pa- 
triarchate; ſince Britain cannot be comprehended within thoſe ſand: 
which lie between Italy, Gaul, Spain, Africa and Sicily, which can on- 
iy be underſtood of thoſe Hands which are ſituate in the Mediterranean 
ea. pr 


And 
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And if no Inſtance can be produced of the Biſhop of Rome's patri- 
archal Juriſdiction over the Britiſh Churches, why ſhould not we 
claim rhe ſame benefit of the Nicene Cartons which Leo urges ſo vehe- 
mently in ſuch a parallel Cafe? Neither can it be ſaid, #hat after- 
wards, Suljection and Conſent makes a juſt pattiarchal Power ; for nei- 
ther doth it hold as to the Britiſh Churches, whoſe Biſhops utterly re- 
fuſed to ſubmit to Auguſtine the Monk ; And if it doth, all the force 
of Leo's Arguments is taken away. For there were both Preſcription 
pleaded, and a Conſent of the Biſhops of the Dioceſes concerned in the 
Council of Chalcedon. But Leo ſaith, the Nicene Canons are beyond 
both theſe, being difated by the Spirit of God, and paſſed by the common 
Conſent of the Chriſtian Church; And that it was a Sin in him to ſuffer 


uon jam diſpenſatio mihi credita | 
et, & ad meum tendit reatum, ft 
paternarum regule Santionm, yu 
in Synodo Niczna ad totins Eccleſiæ 
Regimen, Spiritu Dei inſtruente, ſunt 
tradite me, quod abſit, connivente 
violentur. Leo ad Marcian. Aug. 
Ep. 78. c. 3. | 
Quoniam contra Statuta paterno- 
rum Canonum, que ante longiſſi mæ 
etatis annos in Orbe Niczna ſpiri- 
tualibut ſunt fundata Decretis, ni- 
bil cuique audere conceditur. Leo 
ad Pulcher. Ep. 79. 1. 2. | 
Superbum nimis eſt & immodera- 
tum, ultra proprios terminos tende- 
re, & antiquitate calcatd alienum 
jus velle preripere, atque ut unins 
creſcat Aut boritat, tot Metropolit a- 
norum impugnare Primatus quietiſ- 
que Provinciis, & olim Sande Sy- 
nodi Nicænæ moderatione diſpoſitis, 
bellum nove perturbationis inſerre, 
atque ut venerabilium Patrum De- 
ereta ſolvantur, quorund am Epiſco- 
porum preferre com ſenſum cui tot an- 
norum ſeries negauit effectum. Nam 
60 fire annus hujus conniventiæ eſſe 
jaFatur qua ſe prædictut Epiſcopus 
eſtimat adjuvari, fruſtra cupiens id 
ſtbi prodeſſe, quod etiam ſi quiſquam 
aſus eſt velle, nullus tamen potuit 
obtinere, 1d. ib. 

Nulla fibimet de multiplicatione 
congregationis ſynodalia Concilia 
andiantur, neque trecentis illis 
decem atque odo Epiſcopis quantum: 
libet copioſior mumerus Sacerdotum 
vel comparare ſe audeat vel prefer- 


any to break them. Either this is 
true or falſe, If falſe, how can 
the Pope be excuſed who alledged 
it for true? If true, then it holds 
as much againſt the Biſhop of 
Rome as the Biſhop of Conſtantino- 
ple. And as to the Preſcription of 
60 years, he ſaith, the Canons of 
Nice were before, and ought to tale 
place, if the practice had been ne- 
ver ſo conſtant, which he denies. 
Nay, he goes ſo far as to ſay, 
Though the numbers of Biſhops be-ne- 
ver ſo great that' give their conſent 
to any alteration of the Nicene Ca- 
nons, they ſignifie nothing, and can- 
not bind. Nothing can be more 
emphatical or weighty to our pur- 
poſe than theſe Expreſſions of 
Pope Leo, for ſecuring the Privi- 


leges of our Churches, in caſe no 


— Power over them can 
e proved before the Council of 
Nice. And it is all the reaſon in 
the World, That thoſe who claim 
a Juriſdliction ſnould prove it, e- 


ſpecially when the A, of it are 


ſo notorious that they cannot be 
conceal'd ; as the Conſecration of 
Metropolitanes, and matters of Ap- 
peals are, and were too evident in 
latter Times, when all the World 
knew what Authority and Jurif- 
diction the Pope exerciſed over 
theſe Churches. I conclude this 
with that excellent Sentence of 
Pope Leo, PRIVILEGTIA EC- 
CLESIAROM S$ANCTO- 
RUM PATRUM CANO- 
NIBUS INSTITUTA, 


re: cum tanto divinitus privilegio 


E T VENERABILIS NI. 
L 2 CANA 
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Niczna fit Synodus conſecrata, ut C NA STNODI FIX 14 
ſove per paxciores ſive per plures Ec. | DECRETIS, NULLA POS 
cleſfaſtica Judicia celebrentur omni S NT IMPROBITATE 
penitus au@oritate fit vacuum quic-|CONVELLI NULILA NO. 
quid ab illorum fuerit conſtitutione|V ITATE VIOLART, The 
diuerſum. Ad Anatol. Ep. C0. n. 1. 8 of Churches which were 
| gun 
- Fathers and confirmed by the Council of Nice can neither be de. 
ſtroy'd by wicked Uſurpation nor diſſolved by the Humour of Inno- 
vation. 

In the next great Council of Sardica, which was intended to be ge. 
| neral by the two Emperours Conſtans and Conftantins, it is commonly 
(w) Atha- ſaid, that (w) Athanaſius expreſly affirms the Britiſh Biſhops to have 
rg 525. been there preſent, But ſome think this miſtake aroſe from looking 

no farther than the Latin Copy in Athanaſut, in which indeed the 

words are plain enough to that purpoſe z but the ſenſe in the Greek 

ſeems to be the ſame. For Athanaſems pleads his own Innocency from 

the ſeveral Judgments which had paſſed in bis Favour. Firſt, by 100 
Biſhops in Egypt; next, by above 50 Biſhops at Rowe ; thirdly, in the 

great Council at Sardica, a. , in which, as ſome ſay, above 300 Bi- 

ſhops out of the ſeveral Provinces there mention'd conſented to his 

* 4d ſolit. Innocency. But here lies an in ſuperable difficulty, for * Athanapur 
—_ himſelf elſe-where affirms, thet there were but 170 Biſhops in all there 
pt preſents and therefore it is impoſſible he ſhould make 300 there pro- 
ſent. Which ſome have endeavour'd to reconcile, by ſaying, the lat. 
ter was the true number preſent ; but the former of thoſe Biſhops ſcattered 

up and down who did agree in the Sentence which paſſed in favour of A 
anaſius: But then the Greek here cannot be underſtood of thoſe 


(x)Arhan, 
2. 756. 
(y) Athan. 
p. 767. 
(x) Bu- 
cher. Bel. 
Roman, I. 


(c) Sir- 
mond. Ad 


*3 reckons up only the Provinces of Gaul? But he declared that they were 
preſent with the Gallican Biſhops. But 


y the Caron of the Holy 
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CHaP. — the Brittfh Charcbes. 


Put it hath been urged with great appearance of Reaſon, that ſince the 
Britiſh Biſhops were, preſent at the Council of Sardica, The Britiſh Churches 
were bound to obſerve the Canons of it; and Appeals to the Biſhop of Rome 
being there eftabliſbed, they were then brought under his Juriſdicliom, as Pa- 
triarch of the Weſterm Churches. To give a clear account of this, we 


muſt examine the Deſign and Proceedings of that Council; The occa- 


ſion whereof was this; Athanaſius, Bilbop of Alexandria, being depo- 
ſed for ſome pretended miſdemeanours by two Synods of Eaſtern Bi- 
ſhops, and finding no redreſs there, by the prevalency of the Arian 
Faction, makes Application to the Weſtern Biſhops, and to Julius Bi- 
ſhop of Roe, as the chief of them, and earneſtly deſires that his 
Cauſe might be heard over again, bringing great Evidence from the 
Biſhops of Egypt and other places, that he never bad a fair Hearing, 
but was run down by the Violence of the Euſebian party at Tyre and Au- 
tiach. The Biſhop of Rowe communicating this with the Weſtern Bi- 
ſhops, as at large appears by Julius bis Epiſtle » vere he, in their 
name as well as his own, ſends to the Eaſtern Biſhops, That this Cauſe 
might be heard before indifferent Judges: And to that end, that they 
would come into theſe Parts, and bring their Evidences with them. 
This they decline z Upon which, and a fuller Examination of the 

ter, they receive Athereſins, Marcella and others into Communion wit 
them. This gives a mighty diſtaſte to the Eaſtern Biſhops; at laſt the 
two Brothers, Canſtartius and Conſtans, agree, there ſhould be a gere- 
ral Council called at Sardica, to hear and determine this matter. The 
Biſhops meet; But the Weſtern Biſhops would have the reſtored Biſhops 
admitted to Communion, and ſit in Council; This the Eaſtern. Biſhops 
utterly refuſe; and upon that withdrew to Philippapalis; And declare 
againſt their Proceedings at Sardice, as repugvant to the Nicene Canons : 
The Weſtern Biſhops continued fitting, and made new Canons to juſtific 


their own Proceedings, This. is the true tate of the matter of Fatt; 


as far as I can gather it out of the authentick Writings. on both Sides. 


For the one ſide inſiſts upon the Juſtice of re-bearing & Cauſe, wherein 
there mas ſa greas ſuſpicion of foul dealing, And the other, that the mat- | 


ters which concerned their Biſhops, were not to be tried over again by others 
at 4 diflance;, And that this was the Way to overthrow the Diſcipline of 
the Church, as it hed been ſettled by the Conncill of Nice and: the ancient 


Canons of the Church, It is apparent by the Synodical Epiſtle of the Greet 
Biſbops who withdrew to Pbilippopolis, That this was the main Point 


inſiſted on by them; That it was the bringing a new Law into the Church; 
For the Eaftern Biſhops to be judged by the Weſtern; The ancient Cuſtone 


and Rule of the Church being ; That they ſhonld fland or fall by their own 
Bifbops. The Weſtern Biſbops on the other fide ed, That thir was 
4 Cauſe of common concernment to the whole Church That there had been 
wow partiality in the —— hy ; 2 2 — 1 —_—_ 
, not for any jrettuded miſcarriages „ as for. 4941 
Arianiſm; That the Canſe was not beard in Egypt, where he was charged, 
but at a great diftewce, and therefore in commons Juſtice, it ought to hae 4 


went away. However the other proceeded to the clearing the Biſhops 
accuſed, which they did by a Sy»odical Epifile, and then made ſeveral 
Canons, as egainſt Tranſlations from mean Biſhopricks to better, Can. 1. * 

»ſing 


new hearing by the Eaſtern and Weſtern Biſhops together, But the Eaſtern - - 
Biſhops finding that the Weſtern would not forſake the Communion of -- 
Atharaſivs and the reſt, they look d on the Cauſe as prejudged, and ſo 
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uſing Arti td procure them, Can. 2. Againſt placing Biſhops in ſuch place; 
247. 4 Foghe Presbyter would ſerve, and 755 abſence of Bite! at Conſe 

| crations, Can. 6, A ainſt their unſeaſonable Applications to the Court 
Can. 7. 8, 9, 20. Againſt being made Biſhops per Saltum, Can. 10. 4. 
gainſt their Non-reſidence, Can. 11, 12. Againſt receiving thoſe who were 
Gan. 1h. . others, Can. 13. About the Appeal of Presbyter, 


Can. 14. Againſt taking Presbyters out of anothers Dioceſe, Can, 15, 
Againſt their Non-reſidence, Can. 16. About the Reception of baniſhed 
Biſhops, Can. 17. About Eutychianus and Muſzus, and the perſons or. 
dained by them, Can. 18, 19. N 

But the main Canon of this Council are the third, fourth and fifth, 


which concern the re- hearing of the Cauſes of Biſhops ; And the intereſt | 


the Biſhop of Rome was to have therein. For the right underſtandi 
whereof we are to conſider the ſeveral ſteps and methods of Proceed. 
ing therein eſtabliſhed. (I.) That the Cauſes of Biſhops in the firſt In. 
ſtance were 2 to be heard and deter min d by the Biſhops of the Province; 
That is plain by the firſt part of Can. 3. Which forbids any Biſbop in 
caſe of difference with another, to call Biſhops ont of a neighbour Province 
to hear it. This was agreeable to the Nene Can. 5, Herein it is ſup. 
poſed that they reflect on the Council of Antioch's Proceedings againſt 
Athanaſins ; But the Council of Antioch did not proceed upon St. Atha. 
naſius in the firſt Inſtance, but upon this ground, viz. That being depo- 
ſed in the Council of Tyre, he afterwards returned to the Biſboprick 
lexandria, without being firſt reſtored by a greater Synod. But this ſeems 
to have been very hard uſage of ſo great a man; For they firſt made 
the Canons themſelves, Car. 4. 12. and out of them they framed an Ar. 
ticle, by virtue whereof they deprived Athanaſius. And herein lay the 
Art of the (N Pa party, for if they had framed the Canon ſo as it 
(e) Pallad, is extant in (e) Paladins, it would never have paſſed the Council; For 
vir. Chr)" it was not a Council of mere Arians, as is commonly thought, but of 
6 )Hilar, many (J) Orthodox Biſhops, together with them in ſome things 
4 Synod. were over- reached by the Artifices of the Exſebian Party; And they did 
* not meet purpoſely againſt Athanaſius; But 97 (g) Biſhops were ſum- 
nal, de mon'd by the Emperor to meet at the ſolemn Dedication of the great 
5a. . Church at Antioch called Dominicum Aureum; (5) as they had done 
Zibliorh, before on the like occaſion at Jeruſalem ; And 2 Euſebins ſaith, Such 
Cod. 257- Aſſemblies of Biſhops were frequent at ſuch times. Theſe, being meet to- 
1 3. gether, framed ſeveral Canons, for the better Ordering and Govern- 
ment of the Churches; out of which, being paſſed by general Conſent, 
the Euſebians, who hated Athanaſius, framed ſufficient Articles againſt 
him. For, by the fourth Canon, if a Biſhop, being depoſed by a Synod, 
doth officiate, he is never to be reſtored ; By the twelfth, If a Biſhop deps- 
ſed, makes Application to the Emperor, and not to a greater Council of Biſhops, 
he is not to be reflored. But now Athanaſeus, being depoſed by the Ty- 


rien Synod, was reſtored upon his Application to the Emperor, without 


any Synod called to that end, and did execute his Office as Biſhop of 

Alexandria; and for this reaſon, the Council of Aztioch confirmed his 
(+4) Schel- Depoſition. | . 15 | | 
firact.de - A (I) late Author goes about to prove, That the Canon againſt Atha- 
8 naſius did not paſs the Council of Antioch, but that it paſſed an Aſſembly 
ſert. 5.c.3- of 40 Euſebians, when the reſt were gone + But this is incredible (as (1) 
(1) rel. Baronias his Conceit is ridiculous, who takes the 36 Manſions that An- 
” j. tioch was diſtant from Alexandria for 36 Arian Biſhops) and there is no 


Teſti- 


of A- 


Cu p. ji II [; [ he. Britiſh Chur 1 hes 4 1 


ee 


Teſtimony of Antiquity to prove it. But there is no reaſon to imagine 
any other Canon againſt At banaſins beſides theſe two, for they effectu- 
ally did bis buſineſs. That which Palladias ſaith, Thet in the Canon it 


Council, which takes away all Liberty of rue from the unqnimons Sen- 
tence of a provincial Synod. (v) Petrus de 


Marca, a Man of more than Ge Con. 


ordinary Sagacity in theſe matters, was ſenſible of this appearance of 4 * . 


ContradiGion z, and he ſolves it thus, That mo Appeal is alow'd from a 


Provincial Synod, Can. 15. But notwithſtanding, by Cay. 12. there 


is a Liberty of proceeding by way of Petition to the Emperor, for a 
re· hearing the Cauſe by a greater Synod. And in this Caſe the Empe- 
ror was to be Judge, whether it were fit to grant another hearing or 
not, and although by this Canon, in the Caſe of a general Conſent no 
neighbour Biſhop could be called in; as they might in caſe of Diffe- 
rence by Cam. 14. Yet if the Emperor thought they proceeded partially, 
he might either join Biſhops of another Province with them, or call a 
more general Council out of the Province, as Conſtartipe did at Tyre. This 
was the undoubted Right of the Emperors, to call together Aſſemblies 
of Biſbops for what Cauſes they thought expedient, But () Socrates ex- 


preſly 


Co 2. N. 6. 
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preſly ſaith, That no Appeal was allow'd by the Canons of the Church; Fox 
ſpeaking of Cyril of Jeruſalem's being depoſed, he ſaith, he appealed 
to a greater Court of Judicature, which Appeal Conſtantins allow'd ; but 
then he adds, That he was the firſt and cnly perſon, who, contrary to the 
Cuſtom and Canons of the Church, made ſuch an Appeal. H. Valeſus con- 
- tradidts Socrates, becauſe of the Appeal of the Donatiſts to Conſtantine 
from the Council of Arles, But this is nothing to the purpoſe ; for 
the Actions of the Donatiſts were not regarded; And beſides, their p- 
peal was to Conſtantine, to hear the Cauſe himſelf; But here Cyril appea- 
led to a greater number of Biſhops, according to the Canon of 4ntioch, 
And then-appear'd at the Council of Selencia to have his Cauſe heard. 
(r) Baron, (r) Baronins is much puzzled with this Expreflion of Socrates, becauſe 
A.D. 359. it would take away Appeals to the Pope; But the Eaſtern Biſhops never 
„ underſtood any ſuch thing; And Cyril made his Appeal to 4 greater 
Synod. The Canons of Sardica, which Baronins quotes, were not re- 
ceived and ſcarce known in the Eaſtern Church. Athanaſius fled to the 
Weſtern Biſhops, becauſe he was ſo ill uſed in the Eaſt, not becauſe of 
any Authority in the Biſhop of Rome to receive Appeals. Put Cyril went 
according to the Canons of Antioch, making application to Conſtanting 
hy to be heard, by a greater Synod. (s) Sozomen ſaith, that Conſtanti. 
us recommended the Cauſe of Cyril to the Council of Ariminum. But that 
(% Hilar. cannot be, ſince (t) he expreſly forbad the Weſtern Biſhops in that Council 
1.2.p. 44, 70 meddle with the Cauſes of the Eaſtern Biſhops ; And declares, whatever 
45. they did in that matter ſhould have no effet. Therefore the Council to 
which Conſtantins referred this Cauſe, muſt be that of Seleucia, which 
was aſſembled at the ſame time. Which ſeeming to take off from the 
Right of provincial Synods eſtabliſhed in the Council of Nice, Socrates 
condemns as wncanonical, and ſaith, He was the firſt that proceeded in this 

method of ſeeking to the Emperor for a greater Council. 
But then, (3.) The Council of Sard:ica made an Innovation in this 
matter. For although it allows the liberty of a re-hearing, yet it ſeems 


to take away the Power of granting it fromthe Emperor, as far as in them 


lay, and gives it to Julius, Biſhop of Rome, for the honour of St. Peter; 
And, if he thought fit, he was to appoint the Neighbour Biſhops of the 
Province to hear it, and ſuch 4ſſeſſours as the Emperor was wont to ſend. 
To which was added, Car. 4. That no Biſhop ſhould enter into the va- 
cant Biſhoprick upon a Depoſition, and application for a new hearing ; till 
the Biſhop of Rome had given Sentence in it: But then, Can. 5. it is 
ſaid, That if the Cauſe be thought fit to be re-heard, Letters are to be ſent 
from him to the neighbour Biſhops to hear and examine it. But if this do 
not ſatisfie, he may do as he ſees cauſe. Which I take to be the full mean- 
ing of Can. 5. And this is the whole Power which the Council of Sar- 
dica gives to the Biſhop of Rome. ; 

Concerning which we are to obſerve, (I.) That it was anew thing; 
for if it had been known before, that the ſupreme Judgment in Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Cauſes lay in the Biſhop of Nome, Theſe Canons had been idle 
and-impertinent. And there is no colour in Antiquity for any ſuch 

| judicial Power in the Biſhop of Rome, as to re-hearing of cauſes of de- 
2 poſed Biſhops before theſe Canons of Sardica; So that () Petrus de 
OS 5. Marca was in the right, when he made theſe the foundation of the Pope's 
Power. And if the Hight of Appeal be a neceſſary conſequent from the 

Pope's Supremacy ; Then the non-uſage of this practice before, will 
overthrow the claim of Supremacy, In extraordinary Caſes, me = 
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CAP. III. the Britiſh Churches. 
Rios of the Church were wont to be adviſed with ; as St. Cyprian, 
* the Biſhop of Rome, in the Caſes of Baſlider and Marcianus; 

But if ſuch Inſtances prove a Right of Appeals, they will do it as much 

for the Biſhop of Carthage as of Rome, But there was no ſtanding Au- 

thority peculiar to the hop of Rome given or allow'd before this 
Council of Serdice. And the learned Publiſher of (w) Leo's Works hath (») Tom. 
lately proved at large, That. no one Appeal was ever made from the "x 44 
Churches of Gaul, from the beginning of Cbriſtianity there to the Contro- Gt. 
verſſe between Leo, and Hilary of Arles, long after. the Council of Sardica, 
But ſuch an Authority being given by a particular Council upon preſent 
Circumſtances, as appears by mentioning Julius Biſhop of Rowe, cannot 

be binding to il. when that limited Authority is carried ſo much 
farther, as to be challenged for an abſolute and ſupreme Power found- 

ed upon a Divine Right, and not upon the Acts of the Council. For 
herein the difference is ſo „ that one can give no colour or pre- 
tence for the other. (2.) That this doth not place the Right of Ap - 
peals in the Biſhop of Rome, as Head of the Church ; But only transfers 
the Right of granting a re-hearing from the Emperor to the Biſhop of 

Rome. And whether they could do that or not is a great Queſtion z 

But in all probability Conſtantine his openly ones the Arran Party 

was the occaſion of it, (3.) That this can never juſtifie the drawing 

of Cauſes to Rome by way of Appeal; becauſe the Cauſe is ſtill to be 

heard in the Province, by the neighbour Biſhops, who are to hear and ex- 

amine all Parties, and to give Judgment therein. (4.) That the Coun- 

cil of Sardice it ſelf took upon it to judge over again 4 Cauſe which had 

been judged by the Biſhop of Rome, viz. The Cauſe of Athanaſius and 

bis Brethren. Which utterly overthrows any Opinion in them, That 

the ſupreme Right of Judicature was lodged in the Biſhop of Rowe. 

(5.) That the Sardican Council cannot be juſtified by the Rules of the 

Church, in receiving Marcellus into Communion, For not only the 

Eaſtern Biſhops in their Synodical Epiſtle ſay, That be was condemned for 

Hereſſe by the Council at Conſtantinople, in Conſtantine's time, and that 
Protogenes of Sardica and others f the Conncil had ſubſcribed to his Con- 
demnation; But (x) Athanaſius himſelf afterwards condemned him; ( supi. 
And () St. Bai blames the Church of Nome for admitting him into Com- Sever. I 2. 
munion: And (z)Baronivs confeſles, that this brought a great diſreputa- 0) Bail. 


tion upon this Council, viz. the abſolving one condemned for Hereſie, (2) Bar. 
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Council were not univerſally received, as is moſt evident by the known 3 


Conteſt between the Biſhops of Rome and Africa about Appeals. If theſe 
Canons had been then received in the Church, it is incredible that they 
ſhould be ſo ſoon forgotten in the African Churches z For there were but 
two Biſhops of Carthage, Reſtitutus and Genethlia between Grat and 
Aurelius. (4) C briſtianus Lupus profeſſes he can give no accoumt of it. (a) Chri- 
But the plain and true account is this, There was a Deſign for a Gene- n. Lap. 
ral Council; But the Eaſtern and Weſtern Biſhops parting ſo ſoon, there Sv.. 
was no regard had by the whole Church to what was done by one fide or 213. 
the other. And ſo little notice was taken of their Proceedings, that (b) (6) Aug 
St. Auguſtine knew of no other than the Council of the Eaſtern Bi- Creſc.1.3. 
ſhops; and even (c) Hilary himſelf makes their Confeſſion of Faith to (c Nic. 
be done by the Sardican Council. And the calling of Councils was be- Fabr. 0- 
come ſo common then, upon the Arian Controverſies; And the Depo- 7. 39- 
lition of -Biſhops of one ſide and the * were ſo frequent, that the 

8 remoter 
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both before and after that Abſolution. (6.) That the Decrees of this“ P. 37. 


a 
— 


remoter Churches very little concerned themſelves in what paſſed 3. 

them. Thence the Ad of moſt of thoſe Councils are wholly 
loſt, as at Milan, Sirminm, Arles, Beziers, &c, only what is preſerved 
in the Fragments of Hilary, and the Colle®ions of Athanaſiws, who gz. 
thered many things for his own vindication. But as to theſe Canon, 
they had been utterly forgotten, if the See of Nome had not been cop 
cerned to preſerve them; But the Surdican Council, having ſo little Re. 
putation in the World; The Biſhops of that See endeavoured to ob. 
trude them on the World, as the Nene Canont. Which was ſo in. 
excuſable a a9 of Ignorance or Forgery, that all the Tricks and 
— of the Advocates of that See, have never been able to de. 
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CHAP. Iv. 
Of the Faith and Service of the Britiſb 
„ eee, 


HE Faith of the Britiſh Churches enquired into. 
| \ The Charge of Arianiſm confidered 
The true State of the Arian Controverfie, from the Council of 
Nice & that of Ariminum. 10 * 5 
Some late Miſtakes rettified. . 
Of ſeveral Arian Councils before that of Ariminum. 
The Britiſh Churches cleared from Arianiſm after it. 
The Number and Poverty of the Briciſh Biſhops there preſent, 
Of the ancient endowment of Churches before Conſtantine, 
The Privileges granted to Churches by him. | 


The Charge of Pelagianiſm conſidered, _ 
Pelagius and Celeſtius both born in theſe Iſlands. 
' When Aremorica firſt called Britain, _ 
What jort of Monk Pelagius was. 
No probability of bis returning to Britain, £ 
Of Agricola and others ſpreading the Pelagian Doctrine in the 
Britiſh Churches. & 1 
| Germanus and Lupus ſent by a Council of Gallican Biſhops bi- 
ther to ſtop it. | 1 
Ibe Teſtimony of Proſper concerning their being ſent by Czleſtine 


cCeonſider d. 


Of Faſtidius a Britiſh Biſhop. e 
London the chief Metropolis in the Roman Government. 
Wr GG IB + - 
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© The great eſteem be was in. | 

O the Semipelagians and Predeſtinarians. 

/ the Schools of Learning fet up here by the means Cl Germanus 
and Lupus. 

Dubricius and Heurus the Diſciples of St. German, he um 
ber of their Scholars, and places of their Schools, | | 
Of the Monaſtery of Banchor, and the ancient Weſtern Mona- 
ſeries, and their difference, as to Learning, from the Benedictine 
Inſtitution. _ 

of Gildas his Iren, Sagl, an Univerſuy i in Britain. 

Of the Schools of Learning in the Roman Cities, chiefly at Rome, 
Alexandria and Conſtantinople, and the Profeſſors of Arts and 
Sciences, and the publick Libraries there. 1 

. Of the Schools of Learning. in the Provinces, and the Conſtition 
of Gratian to that purpoſe : extending to Britain. 0 

0f the publick Service of the Britiſh Churches ; The Gallican 
0ffces aired by St. German, 

The Nature of them. at large explained, and their Difference 
from the Roman Ofrces, both as to the Morning and Gann 
Service. 

The Conformity of the Liturgy of the Church of England to oy ; 
ancient Briciſh Offices, and net derived fu the Church of Rome, as 
our Dr iſſenters affirm, | | 


their original to the times of the Chriſtian Emperors, it will 
be. neceſſary to give an account of the Faid and Service 
which were then received by them. 

And it is ſo much the more neceſſary to enquire * the "Faith of 
the Bratiſþ Churches, becauſe they are charged with two remarkable 
Hereſies of thoſe times, viz. Arianiſas and ers z and by no leſs 
N than het of 2 Gildas 22 (b) Bede. 0 —4 

e Charge of Arianiſ is grou the univerſal ſpreading ) 
that Hereſy over the World, as Bede expreſſes it, and — to rel * Nd, 
how far the Britiſh Churches were concerned, we muſt ſearch into the "7: 
Hiſtory of that Hereſie, from the Council of Nice to the Council of 
Ariminum, where the Britiſh Biſhops were preſent. 

It is confidently affirmed by a late (c) Writer, That the Arian FaSion (e) R. & L. 
was wholly ſuppreſt by the Nicene Council, and al the Troubles that were 1 52 1 
made after that were raiſed by the Euſcbians, who were 4s forward. as. any 
to anathematize the Arians, and all the Perſeentions were raiſed by them, 
under a pretence of Prudence and, Moderation 5 That they, never in the „. 37 
leaſt appear d after the Council of Nice in behalf of the Arian Doctrine, but 
their whole fury was bent againſt the word &uosa1©- and Athanaſius ; That 
in the times of Conſtantius and Conſtans the Cauſe of Arius was wholly p. 4:5. 
leid aſide by both Parties, and 4 ond Conteſt was about the word 
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T HE Socaaſſion of the Br Churches beingthus deduced from 
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60401, '; That the Euſebian Cauſe was wot to reſtore Arianiſm, but 7, 

piece up the Peace of the Church by comprehending all in ane Communion, or 
p. 463. by mutual forbearance. WW | 

© But if it he made appear, that the Arian Faction was till buſie 

and active after the Nicene Council; that the Conteſt about Suoins 

was with a deſign to overthrow the Nicene Faub; that the Eſ. 


bians great buſineſs was, if poſſible, to reſtore Arianiſm ;- then it will 4 , 
follow, that ſome Mens hatred of Prudence and Moderation is beyond 4 1 
their Skill and Judgment in the Hiſtory of the Church: and the ma- « 4 
king out of theſe things will clear the Hiſtory of Arianiſu to the Coun. « 
cil of Arimi num. | | « 

But, before I come to the Evidence ariſing from the Authentick Re. 13 
cords of the Church, it will not be unpleaſant to obſerve, that this ve. 4 
ry Writer is ſo great an Enemy to the defign of Reconcilers, that it is 4 


hardly poſſible, even in this matter, to reconcile him to himſelf. Fot, 

he tells us, that the moſt conſiderable Exſebians in the Weſtern 

5. 434 Churches, viz. Valens, Urſacius, and their Aſſociates had been ſecret 

>. 508, Atians all along; that the word Subſtance was left ont of the third Simi. 

p. 510, AN Creed, to pleaſe Valens and his Party; who being emboldned by this 

Creed whereby they bad at length ſhaken off all the Clogs that had been bi- 

therto faſten d on them to hinder their return to Arianiſm, moved, at the 

Council at Ariminum, that all former Creeds might be aboliſhed, and the 

Sirmian Creed be eftabliſhed for ever. Doth this confiſt with 2he Arian 

FaZions being totally ſuppreſs hy the Council of Nice, and none ever 9. 

pearing in behalf of the Arian Doctrine after ; and the Euſebians neter 

moving for reſtoring Arianiſm, but only for a ſort of Comprehenſiow and 

(RN L. Toleration ? In another place he ſaith, (4) the Euſebians endeavoured | 

Part. 2. to ſupplant the Nicene Faith, though they durſt not diſown it. And was / 
3 the Arian Fattion then totally ſuppreſt while the Euſebians remained 

p. 4. Theſe are the Men whom he calls the old Euſebian Knaves; And for 

the Acacians, he ſaith, when they had got the Maſtery, they put off all 

Port. V difgxiſe, and declared for Arianiſm. Is it poſſible for the fame Perſon 
72 to ſay, that after the Nicene Council, they never appeared in behalf of 
the Arian DodGrixe in the Eaſtern and Weſtern Churches; and yet, 
When they put off their D5ſeniſe, they declared for Arianiſin © What is 
this but appearing openly and plainly for the Arizz Doctrine? And 
if we believe ſo good an Author as himſelf, their Conteſt after the 
Council of Nice was fo far from being merely about the word e, 
that he frequently ſhith, that Controverſie did take in the whole 
Morits of the Cauſe, as will appear from his own words in ſeveral 
As when he ſpeals of the Council of Nice, he faith, ** The 
* whole Controverſie was reduced to the word Conſabſtantial; which 
* the Ex/ebiuxs at firſt refuſed to admit, as being no Scripture word, 
* but without its admiſſion, nothing elſe would ſatis fie the Council, 
and good reaſon they had for it, ufe to part with that word 
after the Controverſie was once raiſed, would have been, to give 
up the Cauſe ; for it was unavoidable, that if the Son were not of 
* the ſame ſubſtance with the Father, he maſt have been made out of 

the ſame common and created ſubſtance with all other Creatures; 
and therefore when the Scriptures give him a greater Dignity of 
Nature than to any created Being, they thereby make him of the 
*. ſame uncreated Subſtance with the Father; ſo that they plainly aſ- 
**. ſert his Conſubſtantiality, though they uſe not the word. But mw 
cc e 
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CAP. IV. p 
« the Truth it ſelf was denied by the Arian Hereticks and the Son 
God thruſt down into the rank of created Beings, and defined to be 
« Creature made of nothing, it was time for the Church to ſtop this 
« Hereſie, by ſuch 4 Teſt as would admit of no Prevarication; which 
© was effectually done by this word ; and, as cumning and 
« gg the Aim were, they were never able to ſwallow or chew it, 
« and therefore it was but a weak part of the-Enſebia#s to ſhew ſo 
4. much zeal againſt the word, when they profeſſed to allow the 
thing; For if our Saviour were not a mere Creature, he maſt be 
« of the ſame uncreated Subſtance with the Father, becauſe there is 
« no middle between created and untreated Subſtance 5 fo that who- 
® ever denied the Conſubſtantizlity could not avoid the Hereſfie of Pun- 
us Samoſatenws, which yet the Ariza themſelves profeſſed to defie ; 
for if he were # mere Creature, it is no matter how ſoon, or how 
«. ate he was created. x n 5 
And therefore it is not to be imagined that the Exyſebrevs ſhould 
really believe the Conſubſtantiality of the Son, and yet ſo vehemently 
ſe the #ſe of the word. Would any Men of common fenſe, who 
did believe the Bread and Wine in the Excharift to be turned into the 
very Body and Blood of Chrift, fer themſelves with all their force and 
intereſt to overthrow the term of Thanſubſtartiation ? So, if He B 
ftbians did believe the Son of the ſame Sabſtamce with the Father, to 
what purpoſe ſhould they cabal ſo much as they did all the Reign of 
onflamtios, to lay afide the word H,,]; If it be ſaid, N ws by 


C 
ebenſtom, 10 take in diſſenting Parties then it is plain the 
2 ſſentimg you _ 


a. oc diſſenting Parties ſtill, and confequently did not 


about the Uſe of a Word, but about the Subſtance of the Doctrine. And 
as thoſe who do believe the Docttine of Tranſubſtantiation, are for the 
Uſe of the Word ; and thoſe who believe it not, would not have the 
Word impoled + fo it was in all the Councils under Conſtantine, thoſe 
who chiefly oppoſed the Word Cunſabſtantial, did it, becauſe they = 
liked not the me; and thoſe who contended for it, did it, be- 
cauſe they knew the ine was aimed at under the Pretence of lay- 
aſide a» woſcriptural Word. And the fame Author tells us from St. 
Hilary, © the Conſequence of ſhutting out the Word d%%οů,. 
* that it muſt be decreed either that the Son was a Creature made 
of nothing, or out of another Subſtance uncreated and diſtinct from 
* the Divine Nature. And when he gives an account of the Council 
of Selencia, held at the fame time with that of Ariminuw, he faith, 
They brake inte two Parties, of the Acacians, whv defied the Council of þ. 520. 
Nice and all its Decyees, and the old Euſebiaus, who' prevended to ff 
only at the Word Conſubſtantial: and upon their Appeal to the Entpe- 
ror, there are thefe two things remarkable. 1. That thoſe who were 
for laying ide alt diſcriminating Words were Arizns of the higheſt ſort, „ 52. 
viz. ans, who held the Blaſphemy of Diſſum#limde. 2. That thoſe 
who were for retaining the word Subſtance went on this Ground, Thet 
if God the Som exiſt neither from not hing nor from umy other ſubſtance, ther 
he muſt be of the ſame ſabſlance with 1ht'Fither. Whith' was the very Ar. 
gument, he ſaith, approved by' the Cuuntii of Nice for ſertling the word „ 524 
2891S, This is x ſufficient Argument to me, that thoſe who from 
the Council of Me did: chiefly oppoſe that Word, did it with a De- 
ſign to overthrow the Doctrine of the Son's being of the ſame ſubſtance. 
with the Father. Which will more fully appear by a brief „ 

| * 
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of the Arian Hiſtory from the Council of Nice to that of Ariminum 
not from modern Collections, but from the beſt Writers about that 
time, 3 een brut A 
The Arian Faction finding themſelves ſo much overvoted in the 
Council of Nice, that they deſpaired to carry any thing there by fait 
means; betook themſelves to fraudulent Arts, hoping thereby to hin. 
der either the paſſing or thę executing any Decree againſt them. At 
firſt, they endeavoured to blind and deceive the Council by ſeeming 
to profeſs the Orthodox Faith, but they made uſe of ſuch ambiguony 
Forms of Words as might ſerve their ends, by couching an Heretical 
Senſe under a fair appearance of joining in the ſame Faith with the 
(e) Atha- reſt. (e) (F) This being diſcovered by the more ſagacious Defenders 
wes _ of the old Chriſtian Faith, they at length fixed upon the term 
G. Selerc, 440501G- as the only effectual Teſt to diſcriminate che Arians from o- 
p.921. thers; and when they had uſed their utmoſt skill and endeavour tg 
(f) Theol: keep this Teſt from paſſing, and found they could not prevail, they 
bethought themſelves of another way to keep the Faction alive, al. 
though the Hereſe might ſeem at preſent to be totally ſuppreſt. And 
that was, by ſuffering Arius and his two faſt Friends, Secundus and 
Theongs, to be condemned by the Council, and to be baniſhed by the 
Emperor; but the chief Heads of the Faction, Euſebius of Nicomedia, 
and Theognis of Nice, with others, reſolved upon an Expedient to 
clear themſelves, and yet to keep up the Faction; which was, 

ſubſcribing the Confeſſion of Faith, and denying to anathematize 4. 
ri and his Followers. This is plain from the Epiſtle of Euſebias and 
e) Ser. Theognzs, extant in (g) Socrates and () Sozomen, wherein they own 
40 5 their Subſcription to the Decree of Faith, but declare, T hat they utterly 
A refuſed to ſubſcribe the Anathema againſt Arius and his Adherents ; becauſe 
they did not believe: them guilty of the Hereſie charged upon them; 4 
they found both by Writing and Converſation with them. This Epiſtle 
was written by them during their Baniſhment, in order to their return to 
their Biſhopricks, from which they had been driven by Conſtantines own 
Order ; and the Reaſon of it is given in bis Epiſtle. to the Church of 
y rheed. Nicomedia, viz. (i) for communicating with the Arians whom be bad 
(i) Ln 
J. 1. c. 20. cauſed to be removed from Alexandria for their Hereſie and Diſtur- 
bance of the Pearce of the Church there; and the ſame Account is given of 

(4) Atha- it in the Synodical Epiſtle of the Biſhops of Egypt extant in (&) Athane 
nal. Apo. fc. Which ſhews their Reſolution to keep up the Faction in ſpite of 
7.7% the council of Nice: For if they had any regard to the Decree there 
paſt, they would not have preſumed to have communicated with 
thoſe who. were expreſly anathematized by the Council; and had 
very hardly. eſcaped it themſelves, as Conſtantine there upbraids 
them in his Epiſtle.” But, upon this notorious Contempt, they 
were depoſed: from their Biſhopricks, and ſent into Baniſhment 3 
where they grew very uneaſie, and reſolved upon any Terms to 
be reſtored ; knowing that if they continued there, the Fair 
was indeed in danger to be wholly Suppreſt And, for that end, 
they wrote that ſubmiſſive. Letter to the leading Biſhops, promi- 
ſing an univerſal Compliance upon their Reſtauration. And the 
main ground they built their Hopes upon, was, becauſe Arius him. 
ſelf upon his ſubmiſſion was recalled ; as they declare in the end of 
that Epiſtle. | | | | 
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— Which Intrigue. was carried on by (7) () a ſecret Arian, Chap- 2 5 1 
£ lain to Conſtantia, the Emperor's Siſter, recommended to the Emperor (u) 5. 
« at her Death; who, being received into Favour, whiſper'd into his. 2. . 27. 
| Far very kind things concerning Arias and Bis Adberents; adding, that 
3 they were unjuſtly baniſb d. and that the whole Controverſie was nothing 
it but a Pigue which the Biſhop: of Alexandria had 05 nog one of 
ne his Presbyters, for having more Wit and Reputation than himſelf , 
it and that it would become Conſtantive, in point of Honour and Juſtice, 
8 to recall Ari, and to have the whole matter examined over again. 
2 Upon this Arias is ſent for, and bid by the Emperor to ſet down his 
al Confeſſion of Faith plainly and honeſtly ; which isextant in the Eccle- 
- faſtical Hiſtorians, under the Name of Ari and Exzoixs, and was 
2 framed in ſuch a ſpecious manner, as made the Emperor believe that 
i Ariu was indeed ot the fame Mind with the Nene Fathers, only lea- 
A ving out the word Conſubſtantial. But he would not undertake to de- 
- termine himſelf, whether he ſhould be received into Communion upon 
4 this; but he referr d the whole matter to the Biſhops then met at Je- 
q dem; who, ſaith Sozomen, nnanimonſly approved this Confeſſion 
5 and wrote a Circular Letter upon it for receiving Arius and his 
" berents into Communion ; notwitſtanding the Tr proved Decree of the 
1 Council of Nice to the contrary. Which Epiſtle is extant in () Arhana- 2 1 
* ſus who looks on it as the firſt Blow given to the Authority of the Coun: 5. Bor. & 
a cil of Nice; And he underſtands it of that Arins, who was Author of 7 
4 the Hereliey and n not of the other Arins, as ſome 7. — nn 95 
f And here, aſus ſaith, . gan to open thei 1 in favour of the *99, 891+ 
4 Arian Hereſe, ae then NE 23 For they knew ES | 
. was not to be done at once; but this was a good ſtep towards the leſſening 
7 the Authority of the Nicene Council; which being once removed, the 
ſe Fa#ion did not queſtion they ſhould be able to ſet v Arianiſm ſpeedily. 
They were not fo plain hearted to declare ntly for what they aimed 
4 atz nor to put it to the Vote, whether the Nicene Faith ſhould be deſtroyed 
1 or not. For that, having the great Advantage of ſo publick a Settlement, 
f and ſuch a general Conſent of the Chriſtian World, it was not to be over- 
1 thrown at once, nor by open violence, but to be taken in pieces by de- 
* grees; and the generality were to be cheated into Ariariſm, under o- 
f ther pretences and inſinuations. And the firſt thing was, to perſuade 
« the World, that the 4riavs had been hitherto miſunderſtood, and 
f their Doctrine miſrepreſented by ſuch factious and buſie Men as Atba- 44 - 
#aſrus, and a few others, therefore it was abſolutely quo to | 
h weaken the Authority of the Council, as being influenced by a ſmall 
4 number of Men who overſwayed the reſt; Neither was it ſafe to be- 
16 gin with the Matter of Faith, for that would give too great an Alarm; 
but it was a much more plauſible way to bring the Arians into Com- 
J munion, as being much miſrepreſented and not owning the Doctrines 
which the Athangſan Party did charge them with, and being once joined 
15 in Communion together, it would = fit to lay afide all Terms of Dif 
1 crimination, as tending to Fa#ion , eſpecially ſuch as were lately ſet up, 
1. to put a diſtinction between the Ariantand others. And when l an, 
t were done by other Councils, the Authority of the Council of Nice would 
5 fall to the Ground, and, as they ſuppoſed, the Nicene Faith together 
f with it. But ſuch Deſigns could not be carried on ſo ſecretly and ſub- 


tilly, but the wiſer ſort ſuſpected what was doing, as Athanaſius ſaith ; 5. 891: 
and therefore they ſoon called another Council at Antioch, where * 
N | made 
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made vehement Proteſtations to the contrary. We, ſay they, are „ 
Lowers of Arius; for, being Biſhops, how can we follow a Presbyte, z 
As though the World could be deceived by ſuch pitifull Reaſoningy, 
But after they declare, That they embraced none but the ancient Faith 
but withall confeſs they had received Arins to Communion ; and then 
make a Profeſſion of their Faith very agreeable to that of Arizs and 
Eu oius, delivered to Conſtantine; wherein they aſſert the Coeternit 
the Son with the Father, but leave out his being of the ſame Subſtance, 
But fearing this would not give ſatisfaction, ory added another, where. 
0 Ach. 7. in they owned (o) the Son to be God of God, Lord of Lord, the un- 
92. changeable Image of his Deity, Subſtance, Will, Power and Glory: but 
after, they expreſs themſelves more fully, when they ſay, they believe 
three diſtin ee and an unity of conſent; which overthrows the 
NMicene Faith, it being built on the unity of Subſtance and not of Vill. 
It cannot be denied, that the crude expreſſions of Aria in the firſt 
Heat of the Controverſie were here rejected, viz. that there was a time 
before the Son was, or that he was aCreature like other Creatures ; for they 
knew theſe expreſſions would not then be born, and therefore they 
were forced to refine Arianiſm to the utmoſt degree; to make it paſs 
down the better, till the prejudice againſt it by the Council of Nice 
were wholly removed. To which end they ſet forth ſeveral other 
Confeſſions of Faith to prevent the ſuſpicion of what they aimed at; 
but theſe were in the time of Conſtantins. 3 
I return therefore to the Reign of Conſtantine, which excellent Prince 
\4 (4) Sz. 1. (p) would ſuffer no alteration to be made in the Nicene Faith in his 
| 3. c. 1. time; and therefore the Secret Arians were forced to great diſſimulati- 
| on and hypocriſie, and to carry on their defign under other pretences. 
(4)Theod. So (4) Theodoret ſaith, That Euſebius and his Party outwardly complied 
r. e. J. in the Council of Nice out of fear; and he applies to them the ſaying 
| of the Prophet, This People honoureth me with their lips, but their heart 
(r) 1.1. e. is far from me. And elſewhere he ſaith, (r) The Arians in the Council 
| 9% ſubſcribed to the Nicene Faith, that being in Sheeps clothing, they might 
| 00 Soz. I. devour like ravening Wolves. (s) Sozomen ſaith, It was reported that 
2. c. 21. Euſebius and Theognis, after their return from Baniſhment, corrupted the 
we Perſon to whom the Subſcriptions of the Council of Nice were committed, 
I! | and raſed out their own Names ; and then openly declared againſt the Son's 
| being of the ſame Subſtance with the Father : and that even to Conſtantine 
_ bimfelf. - But that doth not ſeem credible to me. It being much more 
(% Socr. probable, which (t) Socrates relates, viz. That Euſebius and Theognis 
1. 1:6. 23. having recover d the poſſeſſion of their Churches upon their return from Ba- 
' niſhment had frequent acceſs to the Emperor, who honoured them as his Con- 
vert; and under that Pretext of embracing the Nicene Faith, did more 
miſchief than otherwiſe they could have done: and ſo made a very 
great Diſturbance in the Church : which he imputes partly to their love 
of Arianiſm, and partly to their hatred of Athanaſius : but the latter, as 
Athanaſius at large proves, was on the account ot the former. | 
For, it being their Deſign to introduce Arianiſm, without owning 
it, next to their leſſening the Authority of the Council of Nice, the 
moſt effectual means they could think of was, by all poſſible Arts, to 
blacken and render odious, thoſe Perſons who moſt vigorouſly defend- 
ed the Nicene Faith. And from hence began the great quarrel againſt 
YTheod Euſt at hius, Biſhop of Antioch, and Athanaſius. As to the former, he 
i c.8. gives an Account in the Fragment of a Homily extant in (2) — 
pe 
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« what ſhuffling the Arians uſed in the Council of Nice to preſerve 
« their Biſbopricks ; and, for that Reaſon, ſubſcribed to the Decree of 
« Faith ; and ſo, having eſcaped the Cenſures they deſerved, they did 
ſometimes ſecretly, ſometimes openly, propagate the Opinions there 
condemned. One of their great Arts, he ſaith, was to decline ſuch 
ag well underſtood the Controverſie, and made it their buſineſs to 
« oppoſe them. And ſo Euſtathius himſelf found to his ſorrow. For, 
Euſcbius of Nicomedia and his Party, ng together at Antioch, 
whom (w) Theodoret expreſly calls the Arian Faction, they there pro- (w) The- 
ceeded to the depoſing Euſtathius, upon the Accuſation of an infamous 2. .. 
Perſon ſuborned to that purpoſe, and afterwards prevailed with con- 
flantine to baniſh him; which being done, Theodoret ſaith, There was a c. 22. 
Succeſſion of Biſhops, who were ſecret Arians, as of Eulalius, Euphroni- 
us and Flaccillus; and that was the Reaſon the Orthodox Party then ſe- 
parated themſelves, and were called Euſtathians, (x) Socrates and ( 7 _ 
S$1zomen confeſs, that the quarrel about Arianiſm was renew'd ſoon after O) = 
the Council of Nice both in Egypt and in Bithynia, Helleſpont and Con- 2. c. 21+ 
ſtantinople. But Socrates ſaith, It was begun about the word 6runQ , 
which was indeed the Pretext of the Quarrel, but the true Ground was 
Arianiſm. Socrates, being a Man not throughly verſed in theſe Matters, 
blames both ſides, for contending about they knew not what ; both agree- 
ing in the ſame Doctrine, and yet not agreeing among themſelves. But he 
did not penetrate into the depth of the Arians Deſigns, as Theodoret, a 
Man of far greater Judgment and Learning did. And he proves from 
Exftathins, an eminent Biſhop of that time, and one preſent in the 
Council of Nice, that Arianiſm lay at the bottom; and that they com- 
plied at firſt only out of Fear, but had the ſame hatred to the true Faith 
they ever had; but after the Council they durſt not ſo openly ſhew it. 
(2) S»zomen ſaith, the Arian Party charged thoſe who aſſerted Chriſt of the () So. 
Jame Subſtance with the Father (as the Council of Nice had determined) 2. c. 18. 
with Sabellianiſn and Blaſphemy ; and the followers of the Nicene Faith 
charged the others with Idolatry and Innovation; as aſſerting three diſtin 
Gods as to Subſtance, when the Council had declared the Son of the ſame © "9 
Eubſtance with the Father. And he ingenuouſly confeſſeth, that it was 
generally believed that Exſtathius was depoſed at Antioch tor adhering 
to the Nicene Faith, and declaring himſelf againſt the Arian Party then 
prevailing in the Eaſt. 
Who finding ſuch ſucceſs in their firſt attempt on Exſtathins, they 
next proceed againſt Athanaſius, the other great Champion of the Coun- 
eil of Nice. They (4) had conceived an inveterate hatred againſt him for % , 
his great zeal and activity in that Council, but their rage brake forth, after 4po.. 2. p. 
they heard that he ſucceeded Alexander in the See of Alexandria. Euſebius 725, 726. 
of Nicomedia was his mortal Enemy, who was removed to be near the 
Court, (though againſt the Canons; ) yet he brake through all, there- 
y to have opportunity to fill the Emperor's Mind with Jealouſies and 
Suſpicions of all thoſe that oppoſed them, and eſpecially of Arhanaſins. 
And (b) Socrates gives the true Reaſon of the great Spite againſt Atha- _ 
maſius, viz. that unleſs he were removed, there was no hopes of the Arian 1.1. c. 27. 
oFrine prevailing : which he there confeſſes was the thing the Euſebi- 
ans aimed at. And now they thought ſuch a Snare was laid for Athana- 
Hur, which it was hardly poſſible for him to eſcape. For, upon Aris 
his Submiſſion, they adviſe Conſtantine to ſend him to Alexandria, there 
to be received by Athanaſius, as the only way to put an end to 8 
tur- 
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Diſturbances of the Church. Away goes Arius with the Emperor 

(O, Command to Athanaſins ; Who, according to their imagination, (q) 

22. refuſing to admit him, being anathematized by the Council, as the (4 

(4) Arha- firſt Broacher of a dangerous Hereſie, they eaſily exaſperated the good 

＋ Emperor againſt him, as a ſeditious and turbulent Perſon; and fo plied 

him with one Accuſation upon another; that at laſt Conſtantine ſent for 

him to appear before him upon an Information againſt him of no le 

than Treaſonable PraQices. But upon a tull hearing of the Matter by the 

e) Socr. 1, Emperor himſelf, (e) he was acquitted, and ſent back with Marks of his 

7. c. 27. Favour and vindication of his Innocency ; in an Epiſtle to the People of 

(f) So. I. Alexandria, part of which is extant in (f) Sozomren and (g) Theodoret, but 

2.c. 22. at large in () Athanaſms. One would think this ſhould have diſcouraged 

0 47 his Enemies from any farther Proſecution of him; but theſe Exſebians were 

27. Men of reſtleſs, ambitious, implacable Spirits, that ſcrupled no means 

9 a_ to compaſs their ends, which they thought they could never do, un- 

p. 779. leſs they could blaſt the Reputation of Arhanaſrus. To this end, they 

(3) Soz. J laid a moſt malitious deſign againſt him. Firſt, (i) they draw in the 

Gas. (k) Meletian Party in Egypt to join with them; who hoped to get their 

nal. 4po/, ends one upon the other afterwards; but at preſent they were willing 

5. 777- to join together againſt their common Enemy; for ſo Athanaſius was 

(1) Socr. I. accounted by them. And (7) Euſebius promiſed the Meletians great 

2. c. 22. favour at Court, if they would manage the buſineſs againſt Athanaſius : 

which they undertook; and by their means ſo many Complaints were 

brought againſt Athanaſius to the Emperor, that he was forced for the 

general Satisfaction, to appoint a Council at Tyre, which was accor- 

ding to the Euſebians deſire, where things were managed with ſo little 

regard to Juſtice-or common Honeſty, that, after he had plainly clear- 

ed himſelf as to the main Accuſations, he yet found they were reſolved to 

condemn him; and therefore he privately withdrew from thence to the 

c.25- Imperial Court, to acquaint the Emperor with the horrible Partiality 

() Socr. there uſed. Upon () this he writes a very ſmart Letter to them, and re- 

= . 1.1. c. 11. quires them to come ſpeedily to him, () to give him an account of 

" urge their violent Proceedings. They fend a ſelect Number of their Party 

j - * to Court with Exſebins of Nicomedia in the Head of them, who there 

I quit all the Accuſations brought againſt Athanaſfur at Tyre, and ſtart a 

1 new one which touched the Emperor in a very tender part, viz. That 

he had threatned to hinder the bringing Corn from Egypt to Conſtantino- 

ple; which was in effect to. threaten the ſtarving his beloved City; 

which nettled the Emperor ſo much, that it tranſported him beyond his 

uſual Temper, and immediately he gave order for baniſhing Athanaſiut 

| into Gaul. Not long after antine died, but before his death, ſaith 

| (o)Theod. (o) Theodoret, he gave order the recalling Athanaſius, to the great 

ne ze xegret of Euſebius of Nicomedia ther preſent. 

| Let any one now judge, whether i» Conſtantine's time the Arian Fa. 

| | ction were wholly ſuppreſt; and whether Euſebius and his Party were men 

|| that only pretended to Prudence and Moderation; Who made uſe of the 
| 
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moſt malitious, unjuſt, abominable means, to ſuppreſs the chiefeſt Op- 
poſers of the Arian Faction? What will not ſuch men ſay to ſerve a 
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N turn, who dare to tell the World, That the Euſebians were no leſs Ene- 
| mies to the Arians than to the orthodox, and that it is a great and com- 
| | mon Miſtake, that Euſebius was the ring-leader of the Arian Faction? 
| on 0 If it be a Miſtake, others have it from Athanaſrus, and it is hard to 
577. believe that man ever read (p) Athanaſius his Writings, who dare ” 
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che contrary. All the Biſhops of Egypt in their Synodical Epiſtle from 
Alexandria charge the () Euſebians with a reſtleſs deſire to promote A- ( Atha- 
rianiſmz and affirm, that their 'malicions proſecution of Athanaſius was x7 on 
no other end ;, that their Councils were called with a Deſign to overthrow 518. * 
that of Nice; that they had written againſt them as Atians z that the Eu- 5. 7,1. 
ſebians joined with the Meletians only for the ſake of Arianiſm ; that the 
Perſons ſent by the Council of Tyre into Egypt were. Arians, and therefore ). 733. 
declared Emenries ; and whatever their pretences were, nothing but the ad- .. 
vancing Arianiſm lay at the bottom. Were ſo many Biſhops guilty of ſo 
a Miſtake, who had certainly greater opportunity of knowing, 
and skill in judging the Men and their Deſigns than the moſt quick- 
ſighted Perſon of our Age can have? It would be endleſs to recite all 
the paſſages in Athanaſiws his Apology, and Epiſtles, and Diſcourſes of 
the Councils of Ariminum and Seleucia, to prove that the Exnſebians 
carried on the Arian Deſign, ſince a great part of them is ſpent in the 
proof of it. But we are told, with confidence enough, that the Synod 
Alexandria, in their Synodical Epiſtle, do not in the leaſt accuſe the Eu- 
ebians of Arianiſm, but only of holding Communion with them, i. e. with 


the Arians. This cannot but ſeem ſtrange to any one that will be at 


the pains to peruſe that excellent Epiſtle. And even in that page, it 
is expreſly ſaid, (r) their violent and malicious proceedings againſt Atha- (r) Achan. 
naſius were on purpoſe to diſcourage others from daring to oppoſe Arianiſm ; ng 
and this with a particular deſign to introduce that Hereſie. Could any 
Men be thought to take ſo much pains to ſet up a Doctrine they had 
no kindneſs to? i e. Would any but ſecret Ariansendeavour to ſet up = 
Arianiſm 2 Unleſs we ſuppoſe them ſuch Tools to be made ufe of by 
others to do their buſineſs, and then to be laid afide. But the Exſe- 
bians were no ſuch mean Politicians; for they were at the top of bu- 
fineſs, baving all the advantages and opportunities to carry on their 
own ends; and therefore we have all the Reaſon in the World to 
conclude them ſecret Arians, who were at ſo much trouble to leflen the 
Credit of the Oppoſers of Arianiſmm : Whickthey look d on as one of 
the moſt effectual means to introduce it. And although they did not 
openly declare themſelves in behalf of the Arian Do@rine, after the 
Council of Nice; which had been to hinder their own Deſign, in the 
time of Conſtantine; yet they made uſe of all the Methods which bad 
Men do to carry on their ends; viz. by falſe Inſinuations, lyin 
Pretences, and all manner of malicious Proceedings againſt thoſe 
who ſtood in their Way ; as is moſt notorious in the caſe of 4- 
thanaſins, > 3 C ; 

After the Death of Conſtantine we are told, that all the Councils under 
Conſtantius that are commonly accounted Arian, have as fully and clearly 
condemned Arianiſm, as the Nicene Council it ſelf; It is true, they could 
not digeſt the Word 6wozoiS. j; but otherwiſe, as for the whole Scheme of 
Arianiſm, they have in all their Creeds anathematized it with all clearneſs 
and fulneſs of Expreſſion. This is ſomewhat ſtrange Doctrine for one who 
pretends to have read Athanaſius, who hath taken ſo much pains to lay 
open the juggling of the Arian Fa ion in all thoſe Councils; and, one 
would think, by this manner of Writing, ſuch a Man took a particu- 
lar pleaſure in contradicting him. For in his (s) Book of the Coun- (0 arha- 
ctls of Ariminum and Seleucia, he ſaith, - none of the Councils under Con- un 797 
ſtantius could be brought to anathematize the Arian Hereſie, as the Council & seleuc. 


of Nice did. He ſaith, that Conſtantius himſelf was an Arian Heretick, 7.973 
N 2 and * 
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of the Council of Nice, He ſaith indeed, they were not ſuch Fools to om 
this, but this was the true Reaſon of all the Councils they called, and the di. 
ſturbance they made, to the great Scandal of the Chriſtian World. Nay, he 
ſaith, that in all their Councils they never once mention'd the Arian H. 
reſie as an evil thing and if any Hereſies were mention d, the Arian wy 
excepted, which the Nicene Council anat hematixed; and they received 
with great kindneſs ſuch as were known to be Arians ; which js an Argu- 
ment that the calling theſe Councils was not for eſtabliſhing the Truth, by 
for overthrowing the Council of Nice. And to ſhew what Conſtantius his 


own Mind was, he obſerves, that when he came to die he would be bayti. | 


zed by none but Euzoius, who had been ſeveral times depoſed for Arianiſm; 
and he there affirms, that Conſtantius continued an Arian to the Jafl, þy 
to the Word 640z9;% about which ſo much ſtir was made, he takes 


notice, that all the offence that was taken at it, was by the Arians ; and 


the true Cauſe was, becauſe it ſtrucł at the root of their Hereſie. And as to 
the Word Subſtance, he wonder'd they ſhould ſo vehemently oppoſe it, when 
themſelves confeſſed, the Son was from the Father; for either he muſt be from 
fomething without him, or ſomething within him diſtinit from his Subſtance, 
or he muſt be of the Subſtance of the Father ; or they muſt make the Word 
and the Son to be no real Subſtance, but mere Names; and ſo they did nt 
really believe what they expreſſed, And he farther ſhews, that no other way 
of ſpeaking doth ſufficiently expreſs the Difference between the Son of God 


and his Creatures; which are only the effects of God's Will. From whence 


he concludes, that the oppoſit ion to theſe Terms, whatever was pretended; 
was from a diſlike of the Doctrine eſtabliſhed in the Council of Nice. Foy 
if it had been a mere doubt about the ſignification of the Words, they ought 
to have explained their own ſenſe, and withall to have condemned the Arian 
Hereſee. i gr 

It cannot be denied that there were ſome who agreed in the Sub- 


ſtance of the Doctrine with the Council of Nice, but yet diſliked the 


Term 6440891G- ; as to theſe Athanaſius confeſſes them to be Brethren; 


as long as they acknowledged the Son not to be a Creature, nor to be from 


another Subſtance diſtinct from the Father. And among theſe he reckons 
Baſilius of Ancyra whoſe Doctrine he doth not ſeem to diſlike, pro- 
vided that to the ſmilitude of Subſtance in the Son they add his being of 
the Subſtance of the Father. And in this ſenſe the 7» 64owswy comes to 


the ſame with the 7» 50S, There were two great Arguments, 


there uſed againſt the Term 544049:G- 3 The firſt was, that it implied 
a Partition or Diviſion of the Divine Subſtance, as a Son among Men is 
ſaid to be of the ſame Subſtance with his Father, but ſo, as that there is 4 
Diviſion of the ſame common Nature in the ſeveral individuals. To this 
Athanaſeus anſwers, © That the Divine Generation muſt not be appre- 
** hended like the humane; but our Conceptions of God mult be a- 
** greeable to the Divine Nature; and therefore we muſt not imagine 
the Son of God to be of the Subſtance with the Father, after the 
* fame manner that the Son of Man is. For, as he is the Son, ſo he 
* is the Word and Wiſdom of the Father: and the internal Word 
or Conception in Man is no diviſible part of himſelf ; but leſt the 
* Notion of Word ſhould ſeem to deſtroy his real Subſiſtence, theretore 
the Notion of Son is added in Scripture to that of Word; that we 
may know him to be a living Word and ſubſtantial Wiſdom. So that 
when we ſay, the Son is conſubſtantial to the Father, we underſtand 
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it not by way of Diviſion, as among Bodies, but abſtracting out 
Minds from all corporeal things, we attribute this to the Son of 

« God, in a way agreeing to the Divine Nature, and mean by it, that 

« he is not produced by his Vill as the Creatures are, nor merely his 
gon by Adoption; but that he is the true Eternal Son of God; by 

« ſach an emanation as Splendour from Light, or Water from the 

« Fountain. And therefore when they interpreted the Term Son in a 

« way agreeable to the Divine Nature, he wonders they ſhould ſtick ſo 

« much at the word Conſubſtantial, which was capable of the ſame 

« Interpretation. The ſecond Objection was, That thoſe who condem- 

ved the Samoſatenian Hereſie, rejected the Mord d uνõjaXü . In anſwer to 

this, Athanaſius ſnews, That the Word was fo much uſed and al- 5. 918. 
« lowed in the Chriſtian Church before the Samoſatenian Hereſie was 

« heard of, that when Dionyſus of Alexandria was accuſed to Diony- 

fu of Rome, for rejecting it; the Council thereupon was ſo much 

« concerned, that the Biſhop of Rome wrote their ſenſe to the Biſhop 

« of Alexandria about it, he returns an Anſwer, wherein he owns all 
the ſenſe contained under it, as appears by his . in Athauaſius ; 
hut for thoſe who oppoſed Paxlus Samoſatenus, he faith, they took 
* the Word in a corporeal ſenſe, as if it implied a diſtin& Subſtance 
from the Father; But, ſaith he, thoſe who condemned the A4rians 

« ſaw farther into this matter; confidering that it ought not to be 
applied to the Divine Nature as it is to corporeal Subſtances; and 

* the Son of God not being a Creature, but begotten of the Sub- 

* ſtance. of the Father; therefore with great Reaſon they uſed the 

* Word 54247:&., as being moſt proper to expreſs the Senſe of the * 

* Chriſtian Church againſt the Arian Hereſie; as he ſhews there p. 520921. 
at large. 

From theſe paſſages of Athanaſius it appears that there was a third 

Party then in the Church diſtinct from the Nrceniſts and the Eyſebians. 

The former would by no means yield to any relaxation of the Council 

of Nice; becauſe they evidently ſaw that this Defign was carried on by 

thoſe who made it their buſineſs under that pretence to introduce Ari- 

aniſm, who were the Euſebians. But there were others extremely con- 

cerned for the Peace of the Church, and on that account were willing 

to let go the Term 5091G., hoping the Doctrine might be ſecured by 

other Expreſſions; and this facility of theirs gave the greateſt advan- 

tage to the Euſebian Party in all their Councils, who continually almoſt 
over-reached and out-witted them,under the pretence of Accommodation, 

For by this Artificethey gained their Votes, and when they had them, 

made uſe of them merely to ſerve: their own Deſigns ; as appears by 

the Account the Hiſtorians give of the management of the Arian Af- 

fairs under the Reign of Conſtantive. „ 

(t) Socrates faith, that immediately after the death of Conſtantine, (r) Socr. 
Euſebius and Theognis, the Heads of the Arian Fattion, apprehended it 
now to be a convenient ſeaſon for them to throw down the Nicene Faith, 

and to ſet up Arianiſm ; and to this purpoſe they endeavoured to binder 
Athanaſius from returning to Alexandria. But firſt they gained the Eu- 

uchs and Court-frvorites, then the Wife of Conſtantius himſelf, to embrace |... 26. 
Arianiſm : and; ſo the Controverſie of a ſudden fpread into the Court, 

Camp, Cities and all Places of the Eaſt; (for the Weſtern Churches 
continued quiet during the Reign of Conſtans, to whoſe ſhare all the 
Weſtern Provinces in a ſhort time fell.) After the Death of * 
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(») Atha- 

nal. de Sy- 

n p. 904. 
p. 895. 


der, Biſhop of Conſtantinople, the two Parties openly divided in the. 


Choice of a Succeſſour; the one chuſing Paulus, and the Arians, Myre. 
donius; this nettled Conſtantius, who coming to ö le calls a 
Council of Arian Biſhops, who depoſe Paulus, and ſet up Euſebius of 
Nicomedia; who preſently falls to work, going with the Emperor to 
Antioch, where, under the pretence of a Dedication, as is obſerved in 
the precedent Chapter, a Council of ninety Biſhops was aſſembled; 
but the Deſign was, ſaith Socrates, to overthrow the Nicene Faith. Here 
they made ſome Canons to enſnare Athanaſixs (of which before.) 4; 
to the matter of Faith, they durſt not openly propoſe the nulling the 
Council of Nice; but Oey gained this great Point, That the Matters 
of Faith might be diſcuſſed after it, and ſo they ſet open the Gate 
— New Councils which by degrees might eſtabliſh the Arian He. 
reſie. 


(n) Sozomen faith, that after the death of Conſtantine the ſecret Ari. 


ans began to ſhew themſelves more openly ;, among whom Euſebius and The- 


ognis eſpecially beſtirr d themſelves to advance Arianiſm. He agrees with 
Socrates as to the ſpreading of it in the Court and elſewhere; and in 
the other particulars, to the Council at Antioch; but he ſaith, the) 
framed their Confeſſion of Faith in ſuch ambiguous Terms, that neither Par- 
ty could quarrel with the Words. But they left out any mention of the 
Subſtance of Father and Son, and the Word Conſubſtantial; and ſo in 
effect overthrew the Council of Nice. 

This is that Confeſſion of Faith, which the Council in IJſauria called 
(w) the Authentick one made at Antioch in the Dedication. But it was 
not ſo Axthentick but they thought good to alter it; and ſome Months 
after ſent another to Conſtans to explain themſelves more fully; where- 
by they reje& thoſe who ſaid, the Son was made of Nothing or of ano- 


ther Hypoſtaſis, and not from God. Who could imagine theſe to have 


been any other than very ſound and orthodox Men? Eſpecially when 
three years after, they ſent a larger Confeſſion of Faith into the Weſt- 
ern Parts for their own Vindication, wherein they anathemati ze thoſe 
who held three Gods, or that Chriſt was not God, or that he was begotten 
of any other Subſtance beſides God, &c. But that there was juggling un- 
der all this appears, becauſe, as Athanaſius obſerves, they were (till al- 
tering their Forms ; for this again was changed ſeveral times at Sirmi- 
um, before they reſolved upon that which was to be carried to the 
Council of Ariminum. And although the difference in the matters of 
Faith as delivered by them ſeem'd now very nice and ſubtle, yet they 
were irreconcilably ſet againſt the Council of Nice and all that adhe- 
red to it. Which was a plain Evidence that they concealed their 
Senſe under ambienows Words, or that they ſaw it neceſſary at pre- 
ſent to ſeem Orthodox, that ſo they might the better ſet aſide 
the Council of Nice; which being once effected, it would be an 
eaſie 1 to ſet up Arianiſm, which was the thing they de- 
ſigned. | 

> This Intrigue was not diſcovered fully till after the Council of 
Ariminum, but was certainly carried on all along by the Euſebian Per- 
ty, who without theſe Artifices could never have deceived the Eaſtern 
Biſhops, who joined with them till they more openly declared them- 
ſelves in the Council of Seleucia z and then the difference was not 
tween the Acacians and Enſebiant, as ſome have weakly conjectured. 


but between the old Euſebiant, who now appear'd to be 4rians 9 
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e the Name of Acacinc, and the Followers of Baſlius of Ancyra, who 

re- ſack chiefly at the word L πι .; of whom Athanaſius ſpeaks before. 

2 Now to draw in theſe Men, and to hold them faſt, who had great 

* ſway in the Eaſtern Churches, the Eſebians were forced to comply 

to in words with them, and in all probability to ſuffer them to draw up 

In theſe Creeds, provided only that they left out the Nicene Decree and 
£ Anathema's, which would do their buſineſs at laſt. So that the 
Te Euſebians were forced to the utmoſt Diſſimulation and Hypocriſie, to be 
As able to carry on the Arian Deſign in the Eaſtern and Weſtern Chur- 
he ches. But whatever their Words and Pretences were, their Actions ſut- 
" ficiently maniteſted their Intentions. For they ſet themſelves with the 
te utmoſt violence againſt all who conſtantly adhered to the Council of 
e. Nice, and openly favoured and preferr'd all the declared or ſecret 

8 Friends to Arianiſme. They cauſed Athanaſtus to be baniſhed a ſecond 
* time from Alexandria, and appointed Gregory in his Place, who conti- 
- awed there, ſaith (x) Theodoret, with great Cruelty for ſix years, and (+) The- 
th then was murthered himſelf by the Alexandrians; but that ſeems to have od. . 2. 
* been a miſtake for George of Cappadocia, who ſucceeded him. For ( 60 Arhan, 
ey Athanaſeus ſaith, he died a natural death; but he at large deſcribes the 4% fit. 
i horrible Perſecution both of the Clergy and Laity then in Egypt, who 2 
he would not comply with the Arians; for his buſineſs was to ſet up Aria- 5. 816. 
1 wiſm, as Athanaſius ſaith. After his Death, 3 finding fo litile 7. 8:7. 
ſucceſs of thoſe violent Courſes, ſends for Athanaſius with great ear- 

ed neſtneſs to come to him; and gives him free Liberty to return to Alexan- # 553: 
* dria; and ſolemnly ſwears to him, he would never more receive any Ca- 
: Iumnies againſt him; and writes ſeveral Letters on his behalf: and one 5. 823. 


very kind one to himſelf after the death of his Brother Conſtant, who 
was a true Friend to Athanaſins : and then bis greateſt Enemies courted 


120 him, and begg d his Pardon for what they had done; A forced to 
1. it by the violence of the Torrent againſt him: and even Orſacius and 


Valent, two warm Men of the Euſebian Party, publickly recanted what “ 8-6. 
ſe they had done againſt him, without his ſeeking, and then anathemati- 


0 zed the Arian Hereſie. But this was done while Conſtans was alive, and 
4 ſo great a Number appeared in the Weſtern Churches on his fide ; but 
a  Conſtans being dead, the Euſebian Party perſuade Conſtantius, to take heart 
” once more and to try what he could do to reſtore Arianiſm ; then Va- 
he lens and Urſacixs recant their recantation, and lay it all on the Fear of J. 828. 
of | Conflans;, and now to ſhew the Emperor's zeal for Arianiſm, the pub- P. 829. 
7 lick allowance is taken from Athanaſms and his Party, and given to the 
Arians ;, and the Magiſtrates threatned, if they did not communicate %. 
on with them; and not only the People baniſhed that refuſed, but the Bi. 


ſhops were ſummoned to appear in the Courts and were there told, they 
de muſt immediately ſubſcribe 2 their Places. But all this while Tole- 

ration was granted to all but to the followers of the Council of Nice. And 
thus all Places were fill'd with Tumult and Diſorder, and the People 
f forced their Biſhops to the Tribunals for fear of being puniſhed them- 
0 | ſelves. And the Reaſon of his Violence was, becauſe the Arian Hereſie 


F was ſo much hated by the People, and they hoped by this means to bring 
* them to own it. Heracliur, the Emperor's Lieutenant, declared in his Name, 5. 8 0. 
m- that Athanaſius was to be caſt out, and the Churches given to the Arians; and 5. 845. 
«| required the People to receive ſuch a Biſhop as he ſhould ſend, viz. George 
ho of Cappadocia, a violent Arian. But the tragical Account of all the 
& Perſecutions, which the or thodox Chriſtians then underwent in Egyr, 


from 
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from theſe Mer of Prudence and Moderation is at large ſet down by 4. 
thanaſins himſelf ; and in the concurrent Teſtimony of the People of 
Alexandria; ſo that nothing ſeems to have been more violent and crye] 
in the Heathen Perſecutions than was acted under Srianus and Heracliu, 
in Egypt. And that it was wholly for the ſake of Arianiſm, Athanafens 
evidently proves by this Argument, That if a Man were guilty of ve. 
ver ſo great Crimes, if he profeſſed himſelf an Arian, he eſcaped ;, but if be 
were an Oppoſer of Arianiſm the greateſt Innocency could not protect him. 
But this was not the Caſe of Egypt alone, but in other Places, The 


bel Qualification for a N was to ſtand well inclined to Arianiſm; ag 
th ot 


anaſins affirms. But otherwiſe, though the Perſons were never ſo well 
deſerving ; one fault or other was found with them to caſt them out + 80 
ſaith he, it was with Euſtathius, Biſhop of Antioch, a Man famons for 
his Piety and Zeal, yet becauſe he appeared againſt Arianiſm, feigned As. 
cuſations are brought againſt him, and he is ejected with hin Clergy, and 
none but favourers of Arianiſm placed in their room; and the like Ex- 
amples he brings at Laodicea, Tripolis, Germanicia, Sebaſtea, Hadria- 
nople and many other places; inſomuch that a conſiderable Biſhop ſcarce 
any where appear'd againſt Arianiſm, but they found ſome pretence or 
other to put him out, and where they could alledge no other Caufe, 
they ſaid, It was the Pleaſure of Conſtantius. But their dealing with 
Paulus, the Biſhop of Conſtantinople, was very remarkable. He bei 

choſen by the Anti-Arian Party, and ſtanding in the Way of Euſebins 
of Nicomedia, whoſe heart was ſet upon that Biſhoprick, being ſo near 


the Imperial Court, he firſt procured Paulus his Baniſhment to Pontn:, - 


then he was ſent in Chains to Singara of Meſopotamia, thence to E- 
meſa, thence to Pontus, thence to Cucuſus, where he was at length 


ſtrangled by the Euſebian Party, as nts ſaith, he had it from the 


Perfons there preſent. But although Macedonius who ſucceeded at 


(x) Sor. 1. Conſtantinople were of a temper violent enough, as (z) Sozomen ſhews, 


4. c. 2. 
(a) The- 
od. I. 2. 
„ . 


C. 25. 


yet (a) Theodoret obſerves, that even he was expelled Conſtantinople, 
becauſe he would not hold the Son of God to be a Creature ; For, although 
he denied 4 to be Con ſubſtantial with the Father; yet he aſſerted him 
to be like the Father in all things, and made the Holy Ghoſt to be a Crea- 
ture; by which he ſeem'd to deny the Son to be ſo, and there could not 
keep the Favour of the Arian Party, which then governed all in the Ea- 
ſtern Churches; but yet in ſuch a manner, as by no means, yet to de- 
clare for Arianiſm. And therefore Theodoret takes notice, that after the 
death of Leontins, Eudoxius was the firſt who pulled off his Vizard, and 
declared openly for Arianiſm ; but Leontius his way was, to promote 
only thoſe in the Church, he was before hand ſure of, and to ſuffer 
no other to come into Orders, by which means, ſaith he, moſt of the 
Clergy were Arians, and the People ſtill continued ſound in the Nicene 
Faith, till Exdoxius his Perſecution began, h 

This was the miſerable Condition of the Eaſtern Churches under the 
Prudence and Moderation of the Euſe bian Party; but the Weſtern Chur- 
ches continued quiet and very little diſturbed with the Aria» Hereſie 
while Conſtans lived; who was ready, not only to maintain the true 
Faith in his own Dominions, but to give his Aſſiſtance for the Relief 
of thoſe who ſuffer'd in the Eaſtern Parts. Which was the Reaſon of 
the calling of the Council of Sardica by conſent of both Emperors, 
although that happen'd only to widen and inlarge the Breach. How- 


ever the Sardican Council had ſuch effect in the Weſtern Parts, as R 
the 
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-Arian Fact ion could make little or no impreſſion on the 


the buſineſs of Athanaſme, that as (b) Athanaſus tells Conſlantins, Va. (6) Atha- 


lens and Urſacins, two very buſie Factors in the Arian Canſe, freely own > 


the malicious Intrigue that was carried on in the proſecution of him: The (c) Perav. 


Council of Milan is ſuppoſed by (c) Petavins, to be called the 1 
_ ear that of Sardica ended? But (d) Sirmondus thinks it very (a) Sr. 
improbable there ſhould be two Councils in one year; and therefore he Bend. 
believes it rather to have been the year before: which is the more pro- ye anne 
bable Opinion. This Council of Milan was aſſembled on the occaſion Hom. Sy- 
of ſeveral Biſhops there meeting to wait on the Emperor Conſtars in 
order to a General Council, to put things in order in the Chriſtian 
Church, which the Ari an Faction had ſo much diſturbed. While they 
were there the four Eaſtern Biſhops arrived, with the long Confeſſion 
made at Antioch, and deſire the Weſtern Biſhops concurrence with them 
in it. Theſe expreſs their diſlike of any New Confeſſion of Faith, e- 
ſpecially after the Nicene ; but, ſince they were ſo free of their Ana- 
thema's at the end of their Confeſſion, they deſired them to make ſhort 
Work of it, to anathematize the Arian Hereffe ; which they utterly re- 
fuſed to do, and ſo diſcover'd the Juggle of that ſeeming orthodox 
Confeſſion. This appears by Liberizs his Epiſtle in the Collection of 
Church Records in (e) Hilary's Fragments ; in which he tells Conſtantins, (e) hilar. 
that theſe four Biſhops were ſo far from anathematizing the Arian Hereſe then Hat. ob. 
in order to Peace, that upon being preſſed to doit, they roſe up in a Rage and d. 
left the Council. From hence the Weſtern Biſhops ſmelt their Deſign, 
however cover'd over with fair Pretences of Peace and Reconciliation. 


bich they farther diſcover'd by their own Legates, whom they ſent 


into the Eaſt, who made this Offer to the Biſhops there, that they would 


accept of their own Terms of Accommodation, provided, they would 

but condemn the Arian Hereſte, which upon conſultation they refuſed to do. 

Upon theſe plain Diſcoveries, the Weſtern Biſhops could eaſily ſee 

through all their propoſals for Peace; being only made with a Deſign 

to make them betray the Faith. So that as long as 2 lived the 
eſtern Chur- 

ches; but he being ſoon after taken off by the Treachery of Magnen- 

tius, Captain of his Guards; and the whole Empire falling to Canſtan- 

tius upon his Victory over Magnentius, a ſudden alteration here happen'd 

about theſe Matters. Valens and Vrſacius who had ſo ſolemnly retra- 

Qed their former unjuſt Sentence of 4thanaſius, now lay it upon their 

fear of Conſtans, and appear in the Head of the Arian Faction, and with | 

them, as (f) Severus Sulpicius faith, the two Pannonia's declared for (f) Sev. 


Arianiſm. And now they having an Emperor to their mind, reſolve to Sulpic. J. 


loſe no time, but carry things on with a mighty violence, and baniſh 7" 
all who would not ſubſcribe to the condemning Athanaſius. For this 


ſtale Pretence muſt ſtill be made uſe of to deceive the People and to make 


way for Arianiſm; and yet this prevailed ſo far, that, as Hilary faith, 
in the Preface to his Fragments, the People wondred what made ſo many 
Biſhops go into Baniſhment, rather than condemn one ; and the Deſign of 
thoſe Fragments is, to (hew that the Matter of Faith lay at the bottom 
all this violence againſt Athanafius. Which proceeded ſo far, that in 
the Council called at Arles, Paulinus, Biſhop of Triers, was for oppo- 
ling the condemning Athanaſius, and deſiring the Matters of Faith might 
firſt be ſettled, depoſed by the Council and baniſhed by the Emperor. 
And ſo great then was the Power of Fear upon them, that ſome of 
thoſe very Perſons, who had clear'd Athanaſius at the Council of 2 
| O | ica, 
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dica, did now ſubſcribe to his condemnation; among whom was Ny. 
(e) Atha- centins of Capua the Pope's own Legate; as (g) Athanaſius himſelf con. 
conſtant, feſſes. Not long after, Conſtantius ſummons another Council at M:. 
Þ. 692. lan; where, (5) Socrates and (i) Sozomen lay, above three hundred 
ay” Weſtern Biſhops were 0 a4 : HerT again the Arias Fa&ion made 3 
(i) Soz. , great outcry about Athanaſius ;, but Dionyſous, Biſhop of Milan, and Eg. 
1 c. 9. ſebins of Vercelles, laid o the Deſign ſo far as to make the Council 
be broken up and themſelves to be baniſhed by the Emperor's Edi. 

While the Emperor continued at Milan, Liberiut, Biſhop of Rowe 
was ſummot d to attend upon him there, in order to his Baniſhment 
(4) The- if he did not condemn Athanaſins ; (E) Theodoret hath preſerved the 
© 16, © moſt material paſſages that happen'd between them; One whereof is, 
that if Conſtantius really deſigned the Peace of the Church, the firſt 

thing was to be a general Subſcription of the Nicene Faith, after which 

other things would more eaſily be compoſed. But this would not be 
hearkned to; and ſo Liberins was baniſhed; but afterwards he unwor- 
- thily complied not only to the Condemnation of Arhanaſins, but he 
profeſſed his conſent to the Sirmian Creed, as appears by his Epiſtle in 
(% witar. (I) Hilary's Fragments; for which Hilary beſtows his Anathema's very 
in Fra;m. freely upon him. But it is of late pleaded on behalf of Liberins, that 
Pe 42% he ſubſcribed only to the firſt Sirmian Confeſſion in the Council againſt Pho- 
tinus which was expreſs againſt the Arian Hereſſe. Whereas Hilary 
(who, I think, knew this matter ſomewhat better) ſaith in ſo many 
Words, Hee eſt perfidia Ariana, i. e. that what he ſubſcribed, contain- 
ed in it the Arian Hereſie. But where doth Hilary or any one elſe ſay, 
that Liberins only ſubſcribed the firſt Confeſſion of Sirmium, and upon 

( Soz. that was reſtored? Nay, ( Sozomen faith, that Conſtantius at fir 
4-<.15. required him in terms to renounce the Son's being Conſubſtantial to the Fa- 
ther : but afterwards they joined together the Confeſſion againſt Paulus Sa- 
moſatenus and Photinus, with that of Antioch at the Dedication, and 
to theſe Liberius ſubſcribed. So that he ſtruck in wholly with the Arian 
Faction which undermined the Authority of the Council of Nice, and 
he betray'd the Faith, if he did not renounce it. The Eudoxiant at 
Antioch, he faith, gave out that both Ofius and Liberius had renounced 
the Nicene Faith, and declared the Son to be unlike the Father : but Li- 
berins clear'd himſelf by rejecting the Doctrine of the Jnomeans, i. e. 
the open and profeſſed Ariant; and this Vrſaciut, Valens and Germi- 
nius then at Sir mium were willing to accept of, having a farther Deſi 

to carry on in theſe Parts, which was like to be ſpoiled by the Arom#- 
ans appearing ſo openly and unſeaſonably in the Eaſt. And for the 
ſame Reaſon, they were willing to call in that which Hilary calls the 
Blaſphemy of Oſius and Potamius, as being too open and giving Offence 
to the Followers of Baſilins of Ancyra in the Eaſt. For now the Em- 
peror having baniſhed ſo many Biſhops and ſtruck ſo much terrour in- 
to the reſt, thought it a convenient time to ſettle the Church-affairs to 
his mind in theſe Weſtern Parts, and to that end he ſummoned a Gene- 
ral Council; but juſtly fearing the Eaſtern and Weſtern Biſhops would 
no more agree now than they did before at Sardica; he appoints the 
former to meet at Seleucia in Iſauria, and the latter at Ariminum ; whoſe 
(#) Sever. Number, ſaith (1) Severus Sulpicius, came to above four hundred, and 
ulpic. /. to the ſame purpoſe (o) Samen. When they were aſſembled, Yalens 
% So. 1. and Urſacins acquainted them with the Emperor's good Intentions in 


4-<-17. calling them together, and as the only Expedient for the Peace of the 
Church, 
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ch, they propoſed, that all former Confeſſions of Faith ſhould be laid 

= as . to diſſention ; and this to be — bo received, which 

they had brought with them from Sirmium ; where it was drawn up by 

ſeveral Biſhops, and approved by the Emperor. Upon the reading 

this New Confeſſion» of Faith, wherein the Son is ſaid to be like the Fa- 

ther, according to the Scriptures, and the Name of Subſtance agreed to be 

wholly laid aſide : the Biſhops at Ariminum appeared. very much unſa- 

tisſied; and declared, they were for keeping to the Nicene Faith with- 

out alteration 3 and required of the Arian Party there preſent to ſub- 

ſcribe it, before they proceeded any farther ; which they refuſing to + 

doe, they forthwith (p) excommunicated and depoſed them, and pro- ) aha, 

teſted againſt all Innovations in matters of Faith. And of theſe Pro- fie 44 

ceedings of theirs, they ſend an account by ſeveral Legates of their nbd 

own, wherein they. expreſs their Reſolution to adhere to the Nicene 

Faith, as the moſt effectual () (r) ( Bar againſt Arianiſm and other (1) Socr. 

Hereſies; and they add, that the removing of it would open the . 

Breach for Herefie to enter into the Church. They charge Orſacius J. 4. c. 18. 

and Valens with having once been Partakers of the Arian Hereſie, and 4 

on that account thrown out of the Church; but were received in again 

upon their Submiſſion and Recantation : but now they ſay, in this 

Council of Ariminum, they had made a freſh Attempt on the Faith of 

the Church, bringing in a Doctrine full of Blaſphemies; as it is in So- 

crates ; but in Hilary's Fragments it is only, that their Faith contained 

multa perverſe DoFrine ; which ſhews that they looked on the Sirmian 

Creed as dangerous and heretical. And in the ſame (t) Fragments it (+) nitac. 

appears by the As of the Council, that they proceeded againſt Valens, Hat. P. 

Urſacins, Germiniu and Caius as Hereticks and Introducers of Hereße 3.59. 

and then made a ſolemn Proteſtation, that they would never recede 

from the Nicene Faith. 3 

Their ten Brethren whom they ſent to Conſtantiu to acquaint him 

with the Proceedings of the Council, he would not admit to ſpeak with 

him: For he was informed beforehand by the Arian Party how things 

went in the Council, at which he was extreamly diſpleaſed. and re- 

« ſolved to mortifie the Biſhops, ſo as to bring them to his Will atlaſt. He | 

(»)ſends word to the Council how much his Thoughts were then taken cu) Soz. . 

up with his Eaſtern Expedition, and that theſe Matters required greater 4 c. 19. 

freedom of Mind to examine them than he had at fuch a time; and ſo 

commands the Legates to wait at Hadrianople till his Return. - The 

Council perceived by this Meſſage that his Deſign was to weary them 

out, hoping at laſt, as (w) Theodoret expreſſes it, to bring them to (w)Theod. 

conſent to the demoliſhing that Bulwark which kept Hereſie out of the Church, l 2. © 19. 

7, e. the Authority of the Council of Nee. To this ſmart Meſſage the 

Council returned a reſolute Reply, That they would not recede from 

their former Decree ; but humbly beg leave toreturn to their Biſhopricks 

before Winter z being put to great hardſhips in that ſttait Place. This 

was to let the Emperor know how he might deal with them, and he 

ſends a charge to his Lieutenant, not to let them ſtir till they all con- 

ſented. And in the mean time effectual means were uſed with their Le- 

gates in the Eaſt to bring them to terms; an account whereof we have 

in (x) Hilary's Fragments, which were to null all the former Procee- (x) Hilar 

dings, and to receive thoſe who were there depoſed, to Communion: Fs. 7. 

Which being done, they were ſent back to decoy the reſt of the Coun- 452. 

eil ; who at firſt were very Riff, = by degrees they were ſo ſoftned, 

2 that 
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that they yielded at laſt to the Emperor's own Terms. The very In. 
> 453- ſtrument of their Conſent is extant in Hzlary's Fragments, wherein they 

declare their full Agreement to the laying aſide the Terms of Sbſtancy 
and Conſubſtantial in the Creed: i. e. to the voiding the Authority of 


the Council of Nice, which was the thing all along aimed at by the 
6) Athan. Arian Party. And (5) Hou ſaith, it was there declare anf 


6 4 to uſe the word Subſtance or Hypoſtaſis concerning God. 


It is time now to conſider, how far thoſe Churches can be cha 

with Arianiſu, whoſe Biſhops were there preſent and conſented to the 

(x) Hier. Decrees of this Council. It is a noted Saying of (z) St. Jerome on this 
. Luci. Occaſion, that the World then groaned and wondered at its being become 
Arian. Which a late Authour ſaith, & « paſſage quite worm out by ow 
Innovators. Whom doth he mean by theſe Innovators £ The Divine; 

of the Church of England, who from time to time have made uſe of it? 

Not to prove an Apoſtaſie of the C atholick Church from the true Faith , 

which no Man in his Wits ever dream'd of, but from hence to over. 

throw the pretended Infall:bility of General Conncils, or ſuch. as have 
been ſo called. And notwithſtanding the opprobrious Name of Inns 

vators (which, as we find in thoſe of the Church of Rome, often belongs 

to thoſe who give it to others) it is very eaſie to prove, that this one 
Inſtance. of the Council of Ariminum doth overthrow not only the Pre- 

tence to the Infallibility of General Councils, but the abſolute binding 
Authority of any, till after due examination of the Reaſoxs and Motives 

of their Proceedings. For it is apparent by the whole Series of the 

Story, as I have faithfully deduced it, that the whole Deſign of the 

Arian Party was to overthrow the Authority of the Council of Nice; 

which they were never able to compaſs by a General Council till this 

of Ariminum, agreeing as they declared with the Eaſtern Biſhops. 80 

that here was a Conſent both of the Eaſtern and Weſtern Churches, 

(a; Soz. 1. the Council of Ariminum being approved by (a) ( (e) a Council at 
65) Sod. Conſtantinople the ſame Year. What is now to be ſaid, when the Bi- 
4. c. 41. ſhops aſſembled in Council both in the Eaſtern and Weſtern Churches 


ut did effectually as far as their Decrees went, overthrow the Nicene 


Council? If it be ſaid, that the Council of Ariminum decreed nothing + | 


Poſitively againſt the Nicene Faith; we are to conſider, that the reverſing 
the Decree of the Nicene Council was in effect overthrowing the Faith 
thereby eſtabliſhed 5 And ſo St. Hierome ſaith, Tune Uſiæ Nomen aboli- 
tum 45 tunc Nicenæ Fidei damnatio conclamata eſt. And then theſe 
Words follow, Ingemuit tot us Orbis & Arianum ſe o miratus eft : and 
if nothing would ever be able to flop out the Arian Hereſſe but the Nicene 
Faith, as is confeſſed ; and this Council took away the Authority of 
that Council, then it at leaſt made way for the introducing Herefie, and 
left all Men to be Hereticks that had a mind to be ſo. And ſo St. Hie- 
rome faith, Valens and Urſaciu after the Council boaſted, that they ne- 
ver denied the Son to be a Creature, but to be like other Creatures : from 
(% am whence (d) St. Ambroſe takes it for granted, that Chriſt's being 4 Crea- 
wet is ture did paſs for good Doctrine in the Council of Ariminum. But we 
Valent. are told, that St. — only complains of the World's being cheated and 
trepan'd into Arianiſm by the Biſh2ps being ſo weakly over-reached and oul- 
witted by an handful of Arians. Doth not St. Jerome plainly lay, the 
Name of Subſtance was there laid aſide, and the Council of Nice condem- 
ned? And could this be a mere Cheat and Trepar to thoſe who were 


ſo much aware of it, as to declare at firſt, they would never give may 1 
11, 
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= becauſe they ſaw the danger of it; and to renew their Proteſtations a- 
inſt aſe oo the — ſevere Meſſage to them ek ? 80 
that, whatever it was, it could be no Cheat or Trepan in thoſe who 
made ſuch Decrees at firſt, depoſed the Arian Biſhops, ſent ſuch Meſ- 
' ſages to the Emperour as they did. Which is a plain Demonſtration, 
that they ſaw and knew what they did; and underſtood the Conſe- 
quences of it, But they were frighted into this Conſent at laſt, I grant 
they were ſo, but what then becomes of the [efallibility of Councils, if 
mere Fear can make ſo many Riſhops in Cauncil act and declare againſt 
their Conſciences ! If in ſuch Meetings, the Perſons were capable of 
being (way'd by any particular bjaſs, from aſſerting the Truth, what 
Security can there be as to Mens Faith from their Authority, any far- 
ther than we can be ſecure they were not influenced by any Temporal 
Hopes or Fears? So that we are not barely to reſpect the Definitions 
of Conncils, but to examine the Motives by which they were acted in 
ng thoſe Decrees ; and if ie appear, they did act freely and ſincere- rh 
— deliver the general ſenſe of the Chriſtian Church, from the be- 
ginning, as it was in the Caſe of the Nicene Council, then a mighty re- 
gard ought to be ſhewed to the Decrees of it; but if Partiality, Inte- 
reſt, Fear, or any other ſecular Motive be found to ſway them in their 
| Debates and Reſolutions, then every particular Church is at liberty to 
refuſe their Decrees, and to adhere to thoſe of more free and indifferent 
Councils. And this was the Caſe here, as to the Council of Arimi- 
num, if the Church had been abſolutely tied up to the Decrees of Caun- 
cle, however paſt, there had been an utter Impoſlibility of reſtoring 
the true Chriſtian Faith; for there was no ſuch Council aſſembled to 
reverſe the Decrees of it ; but in every Church, the baniſhed Biſhops 
being returned, not long after, upon the death of Conſtantive, they 
took care to ſettle the true Faith in the Weſtern Churches, by leſſer 
Alſemblies of the ſeveral Biſhops. A remarkable Inſtance whereof ap- 
pears in (e) Hilary's Fragments, where we find the Gallican Biſhops (,) nüat. 
met at Paris, renouncing the Council of Ariminum, and embracing the rag. 
Nicene Faith. The like we have Reaſon to believe was done in the“ 31. 
Britiſh Churches, becauſe in Fovian's time, (f) Athanaſrur particularly (0 ait. 
takes notice of the Britannick Churches, as adhering to the Nicene Faith, va. es 
and (g) St. Jerome, and (6) St. Chryſoſtome, ſeveral times mention — 
the.r agreeing with other Churches in the true Faith, Which is a ſufficient ad.Marcel. 
Argument to clear them from the Imputation of Arianiſz, which did 7% Tus": 
no otherwiſe lie upon them, than as they had Biſhops preſent in the ſoſt Form, 
Council of Ariminuve. 2 n Loy oh 
For (1) Severus Sulpicius, ſpeaking of the Care Conſtantive took 10 835. 1 
provide Lodging and Entertainment the Biſhops at Ariminum, out of's p. 111, 
the publick Charge, he ſaith, their Biſhops refuſed to accept it, only three 6) — 
out of Britain, not being able to maintain themſelves, 2 7 thepublick | 
Allowance, rather than be chargeable to their Brethren. Which, he ſaith, 
he heard Gavidius their Biſhop blame them for ; but be rather thinks it a 
commendetion for them, in the firſt place to have been ſo poor 3 and next, 
tha they choſe mot to be burthenſome to their Brethren,” but rather to live 
on the Emperor's Charge. This had been better ſaid of any Place, than 
at the Council of Ariminum, where the Emperor's Kindneſs'was a Snare 
to their Conſciences; unleſs it be ſaid, That the Emperor took grea- 
ter advantage by their bearing their own Charges, to make them ſoo- 
ner grow weary of ſtaying there; and that if the reſt had 8 — 
xamp 
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Example of the Britaint, the Emperor might have been weary before 
them. But how came the Britiſh Biſhops to be ſo poor above the reſt, who 
were not only able to live at their own Charges, but to ſupply their 
Brethren? Which ſhews as much the plenty of the reſt, as it doth 
the poverty of the Britains, What became of all the Endowments of 
the Britiſh Churches by King Lucius? The Britiſh Hiſtory publiſhed 
(fr. by (+) Geoffrey of Monmouth ſaith, That King Lucius gave not only all 
1 . . 2. the Lands which belonged to the Heathen Temples to the Churches built by 
im; but added very much to them with many Privileges. The ſame i; 
ſaid from him by moſt of our Monkiſh Hiſtorians, whoſe Authority i 
no greater than Geofſrey's, from whom they derive their Information; 
only inlarging it as occaſion ſerves z As Thomas Rudburn doth very 
particularly for the Church of Mincheſter, who makes the old Lands of the 
Flamins to be twelve M les compaſs about the Towns, And King Lucius 
added, he faith, to the New Church, all the Suburbs of the City, with the 
Priv lege of Dunwallo Molmutius, i. e. of 4 Sanctuary. Methinks then 
the Britiſh Biſhops, might have been in as good a condition as the reſt 
of their Brethren at Ariminum; unleſs their Lands were taken away in 
the Perſecution of Diocleſſan, as Rudburn ſeems to intimate, which is 
all as true, as that Monks continued there from Lucius to the ſecond year 
of Diocleſian; which was a long time before his Perſecution began; or 
there were any ſuch Mone in the World. But it ſeems ſtrange, that 
the Britiſh Biſhops ſhould be then under ſuch Poverty, when Liberim, 
in his Conference with Conſtantsus, told him, The Churches were able to 
bear the Charges of their Biſhops in going to Councils, without the publick 
Carriages. For even before Conſtantine's time, they had Endowments, 
beſides the voluntary Oblations of the People, which in great Churches 
were very confiderable. But that there were certain Endowments be · 
ſides, appears both by the Edits of Maximinws and Conſtantine. By 


that of Maximinus, not only Houſes, but the Lands which belong d to 


(1) Euſeb. the Chriſtians, whether ſeized into the (I) Emperor's hands, or in the Piſ- 
l. 9.c. 10. ſeſſion of any City, or given, or ſold, are all commanded to be reſtored. And 
that this doth not relate to their private Poſſeſſiont, but to the publick 

- Revenneof their Churches, will appear by the following Edi# of (un- 
ſtantine and Licinins ; which in the firſt place commands ll their 
Churches to be reſtored ; and then is added,  becanſe the Chriſtians are 
known, not only to have thoſe Places where they aſſemble, but others, 

which likewiſe of Right belong to their Body, i. e. their Churches. For 

(m) Lat. ſo the Words of the Edict in () La#antins/are. (Sed alia etiam ba- 
2 '* buiſſe noſcuntur ad jus corporis eorum, id eſt, Eccleſſarum non hominum 
. 48. ſingulorum pertinentia) Theſe are commanded to be reſtored, without 
any delay or diſpute. Which is again inforced by another Edi# of 

(%) Euſcb Conſtantine to Anulinus extant in (») Euſebius with the former, and 
/ 10. © 5. there are mention d Houſes, Gardens, or whatſoever Poſſeſſions they had. 


Thoſe who would have nothing more meant by theſe Expreſſions, 


but ſome Fields and Gardens rather than Lands, may conſider that 
when the Church had plentiful Poſſeſſions, they were called by no 
other Names. S0 St. @) Ambroſe, (Agri Eccleſiæ ſolvunt Tributum.) 
I And in another Law of (p) Conſtantine directed to the Provincial: 
trad. Baſi- of Paleſtine to the ſame purpoſe, and with as full and large Ex- 
60 kuſcb. Preſſions; And howſoever they became alienated, the preſent Poſ- 
vit. Con. ſeſſors were to be ſatisfied with the mean Profits; But by all means 


one ! 2. he commands a Reſtitution to be made, not only to particular "_ 
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ſons, but to the Churches too. But if the Endowments of Churches were 
not then conſiderable, what need ſo many Edi#s for the Reſtaxration of 
them? But Conſtantine did not only take ſo much care to reſtore what the 
Churches had before, but in caſe there were no Heirs at Law to the | 
Martyrs and Confeſſors, he beſtows their Lands and Goods on the Chur- 3% 
ches. And after this, about four years after the Council of Nice, he 
publiſhed the famous Conſtitution ſtill extant in the (7) Theodoſar Code; 8 
wherein 4 full Liberty is given to all ſorts of Perſons to leave what they 9 
thought fit by, Will, to the Catholick Churches of Chriſtians, And this, 
us Gothafred ſaith, was the true Donation of Conſtantine, for, by means 
of this Law, Riches flowed into the Church, and eſpecially at Rowe, 
For although, as (>) Paulus ſaith, by an Edict of M. Aurelia, the Col- () D. 24. 
legia licita, Societies allow d by the Lay, were capable of receiving Le- G 
gacies and Eſtates, yet by the () Laws of the Empire, the Chriſtians . 
were no legal Society to that purpoſe before : And by a late Conſtitu- Senat. 
tion of Diocleſcax, Societies were excluded from receiving Inheritances ©) Bad- 
without 4 ſpecial Privilege; yet now, by this Law, all thoſe Bars be- te, conſt. 
ing removed, Riches came in ſo faſt in ſome Places, that there needed 3. 
new Conſtitutions to ſet bounds to ſo great liberality. * | 

And the Privileges which Con ſtant ine gave to the dg of exemp- (Che- 
tion from publick Services, drew ſo many to take Orders, eſpecially in Jer. 
Corporations, where the Services were very burthenſome; That Conſtan- => 
tine was forced to publiſh EdiFs to reſtrain the Numbers of them ; 
which were not intended; to hinder Perſons of Eſtate and Quality from en- 
tring into Orders, as ſome have ſuggeſted, but only ſuch whoſe Eſtates were 
liable to the publick Services, as thoſe who were () Decuriones origine, («) Berter. 
and not merely incolatu were; who bore all the Offices, and did the Piarr. 1. 
publick Duties, having Lands given them on purpoſe in the firſt Settle- 
ment of Colonies which were called Predia Reipublice, as (w) Panci- (») Panci- 
rol obſeryes; And therefore Conſtantine bad reaſon to forbid ſuch en- — 
tring into Orders to the Prejudice of the Government. And ſo the Ti- . c. 1. 
tle of the Conſtitution is, De ordinatione Clericorum in Curiarum &. Civi- 
tatum prejudicium non facienda, Which was at that time a very juſt 
and reaſonable Conſtitution. But afterwards Men of great Honour and 
Dignities came into the Council, as not only St. Ambroſe, at Milan, 
who was the Conſular Governour over Liguria, and Mirilia, and St. Pau- 
Imus, a Roman Senator, behind none in Birth, ſaith (x) St. Ambroſe, (x) Am- 
having a great Eſtate in Aquitania, was made Prieſt at Barcelona, and = yo 
nay, of Nola, but many Examples of this kind were in one Age in 
the Gallican Church, as (5) Honoratus, Biſhop of Arles, of a Senato- (y) vin- 
rian and Conſular Family; St. Hilary, of Arles, of a very Noble Fami- au. Bar: 
ly, and born to great Riches ; Sidonius Apollinaris, whoſe Father and Abbat. © 
Grandfather were Prefe#i Prætorio Galliarum, and himſelf married to Leni. 
the Daughter of the Emperor Avitzs, made PrefeFus Orbi, & Pa- (a) Vit 
tricius, one of the greateſt Perſons and Wits in Gaul, was made (4) Bi- Sidonii a- 
ſhop of Auvergze z St. (b) German, Eiſhop of Auxerre, was of Noble ele 
Parents, and Governour of a Province; St. (c) Ruricius, Biſhop of fiant. Vit, 
Limoges, deſcended from the Aunician Family, as Venantins Fartunatus Serwan- 
kh, which was of that Fame at Rome, that St. (4) Hierome ſaith, 2 | 
Ver few of it miſſed the Conſulſhip, and two Brothers of it were Conſuls l. 4. c. 5. 
together, as Claudian ſaith, a thing never ſeen before or ſince. From 9 8 
this Family (e) Arnoldur Mion proves that the Emperors of Germany (e) Lien, 
are deſcended, And of this ſame Family another Ruricius ſucceeded his ., i 


Grandfather in the ſame Biſhoprick. But, Prafat: 
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But, beſides that general Law which gave Permiſſion to others to give 
liberally to Churches, Conſtantine of his own Revenue allow'd a 

portion of Corn to be given to the Clergy of the greater Cities ; Of which 

Y Atha- (f) Athanaſins ſpeaks, when he ſaith, Conſtantius too it away from 

vaſ. ad Je- him, and his Clergy, and gave it to the Arians; But the Gift it ſelf was 


4 continued all the time of Conſtantius; Then it was taken away by (8 


4. c. 4. Julian, and in part reſtored by Jovi an. | 


It is then no wonder that the Biſhops at Ariminum refuſed the publick al. 

' lowance, being maintained by the Revenues of their Churches; But it 
ſeems the Britiſb Churches were not then in ſo Rich a condition to main- 

tain their Biſhops ſo long abroad; For Conſtantine, drawing all the 
Wealth and Trade of the Empire Eaſtward, for the greater Advance. 

ment of his New City; And this Country having been ſo long haraſ. 

ſed with Wars, and ſcarce recovered from the Effects of them; (For the 

Scots and Pi#s had been very troubleſome to them, both in the times 

(5) am. of Conſtant and Conſtantius; the (5) former came himſelf over into 
warcel- Britain to ſuppreſs them; and the latter ſent Lapicinus his General, 
who arrived at London about the time the Council of Ariminum was 


Y diſſolved) and therefore in a time of ſuch Confuſion in the Britif 


Province, it is not ſtrange that theſe Churches ſhould not be in ſo plen- 
_ tifull a condition as thoſe which were the Seat of Trade and Govern- 
(i) 14.1. ment. And i) Ammianus Marcellinus obſerves, that the Provincial 
7 c. 3* Biſhops lived in a much meaner condition than thoſe of the greater Cities, 
eſpecially of Rome; And, although a Heathen, he very much com- 

mends them for their Temperance, Humility and Modeſty. - 
But Arian;ſm was not the only Hereſie the Britiſß Churches were char- 


(n) Bal. 
de Scrip. J ( 


8 71. of the Church of God, that had no ſooner recover'd it ſelf from Ari- 
ſon, de 
ber. Pelag 
SAT 


Ie 75% it had then loſt its name of Aremorica. The firſt time we find the name 
4.0. 46:.of Britannia given to that Country, is in the (p) Subſcription of Man- 
(9) D-"P- ſnetus to the Council of Tours, where he is named Epiſcopus Britanno- 
Fee el. J. rum, after which time it was frequently called Britannia Ciſmarina, 
4 2. Minor, Celtica, &c. (q) Dempſter (not a Jeſuit, but a Lawyer) takes it very 
0% Bro. ill of Browerws, the Jeſuit, that he makes Pelagius a Scot - But not as 
wer. in Dempſter underſtands him. For (r) he explains himſelf, That he meant 
Renant» one that came out of Ireland, and therefore was Scoticæ Originis. For 


1. 3. p.69. which he quotes St. Jerome. But Archbiſhop (s) Uſer hath obſerved, 


(s) De Pri- That he ſpeaks there, not of Pelagius, but of Cœleſtius, whom he makes the 
_ p. Cerberus 
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us to Pluto, (according to his uſual way of complementing 
his Adverſaries.) But both, he thinks, came out of the Britiſb Iſlands. 


The late (f) Publiſher of Marius Mercator, endeavours to ſhew, That (i) Gar- 
out learned Primate was herein miſtaken 3 And that St. Jerome doth mot ner. Dit. 
peak of Cerleſtius, but of pelagius himſelf; And that by Pluto be means a. er. 
ons dead in Sicily three years before St. Jerome's writing theſe Words, cat. c. 5. 


But notwithſtanding he did ftill bark through Pelagius bis h, whom 
he compares to 4 great Scotch Maſtiff, from which Conntry he is derived in 
the Neighbourhood of Britain, If theſe Words relate only to Reffinus 
and Pelegins, it is certain that St. Jerome would have it believed, That 
Pelagius came out of Ireland. That which makes it moſt probable, that 


he means them is, That in the Preface to his (x) Commentaries on («) Hier. 
Ezekiel, he mentions the death of Ryffinxs, and then ſaitb, be boped in Sgr. 
now be ſhould be quiet to go on with bis —_— the Scriptures ; fat. 


But not long after he complains, That there were others, which in his 
Room open d their Mouths againſt him. In the beginning of his Com- 
mentaries on Jeremiah, which he undertook after he had finiſhed thoſe 
on Ezekiel, he mentions one who carped at his Commentaries on the E- 
pheſians, and calls Grunnius, (i. e. Ruffinus) 5 Forerunner; And 
faith, he was, Scotorum pultibus pregravatus, made fat with Scotch Flum- 


wery. All this agrees very well with Pelagins, whom (w) Oroſaus de- 8 


ſcribes as 4 very corpulent Man; But there is one thing which makes the 
former Opinion not improbable, which is, That St. Jerome himſelf takes 
ſo much notice, that Pelagius at that time wrote little or nothing about 
theſe matters, but Ccleſtius was the Man who appeared, eſpecially in the 
two main Points about Original Sin, and the Poſſibility of Perfection: 


(x) In his Epiſtle to Cteſphorr, he ſaith, That the Author of the Sed fiill Her. 


profert rabies Diſcipulorum. Methinks Rabies agrees well enough wich 32 K. 2 


beld hir Peace, and his Diſciples wrote for him; Magiſtrorum ſilentia 


Cerberus, and here it is meant of the Diſciple Celeſtins, and not of Pe- 
lagins; Which Expreſſion anſwers very well to the other. Matus Ma- 
giſter latrat per Albinum Canem. And he ſpeaks as if he deſigned to draw 
bim from his cloſeneſs and retirement; Which doth far better agree to 
the mute Perſon, than to the barking Cerberus. There is then no Impro- 
bability, that Celeſtins and Pelagius, may be both meant; But if any 
other Country hath a mind to challenge Celeſtins to themſelves, I 
think, they may be allow'd to put in their Claim notwithſtanding theſe 


Expreſſions. But it is very unworthy in the ſame (y) Author, to prove 0) Gar- 
ſame time to charge 45 1. 


Pelagins to have been an Iriſh Scot, and at the 
his Vices on the Britiſh Nation. He cannot deny, That Pelagius had 
4 great natural ſharpneſs of Wit, ſince St. Auguſtine and his other Ad- 
verſaries allow it ; But then he ſaith, it was fierce and contentions, after 
the faſhion of his Country; and which he could not ſhake off by his long 
Converſation at Rowe. He grants that bi Exhortations to Piety were 
vebement and earneſt, but written in an uncouth and imperions Style, more 
Gentis, according to the humour of his Nation. But why muſt the Bri- . 
io Nation be reproached for the particular faults of Pælagias ? It is a 
very ill way of confuting Pelagizs, to attribute Mens Vices and Ver- 
tues to their Countries; And is contrary both to the diſcretion of a 
Philoſopher, and to the Grace of a Chriſtian; Pelagins might have 
had the ſame temper if he had been ſo happy as to have been born in 
a Neighbour Country ; And I do not ſee how his Way of writing doth 
affect the Bririſo Churches; Where = Chriſtians might be very 3 

f and 
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and humble, notwithſtanding this ſevere and unjuſt Character of the 
. Britiſh Nation; Which (as all National Reproaches) is not ſo 

a Reproach to any as to him that gives it. But the greateſt Adverſa. 

(0 Aug. Ties to Pelagius, did not give him fo ill a Character; St. (2) Anguſting 

de Peccat. faith, he had the eſteem of a very Pious man, and of being a Chriſt;qy if 

Meritis & 110 nean rant. Was this Pro more Gentis too? And of his Learning 


rem. J. 3. 


. 1, H ;. and Eloquence St. Auguſtine gives ſufficient Teſtimony, in his Epiſte 


ry _ to Juliana, the Mother of Demetrias, to whom Pelagins wrote an Epi. 
laſt . 22. ſtle highly magnified for the Wit and Elegance of it. But Garner, 


Epit. 106. will not allow that Pelagius was able to write it himſelf, without the off, 
ſtance of his Diſciples Cœleſtius and Annianus. But why ſhould this be 
ſo hard a thing for a Man whom he confeſſes to have had a great deal 


(a) Aug. of Natural Wit, and (2), St. Aug»ſtine ſaith, He lived long, yea, 
fe PECCAg. 2. beſt Company there? Could a Britain _ 


Orig. c. 8. long in Rome, and kept f 
21. attain to ſo much Purity of the Rowan Language as to write an Epi. 
(tle to the Envy of thoſe meliore ſolo prognatorum, as he ſpeaks, why 
were born in more happy ſoils? What mean ſuch unbecoming reflexiong 
on the Country of Pelagins ; when himſelf confeſſes he had fo much 
Mother Mis? And one would think of the two, that is the better ſoil 

which produceth more Wit than Words. | 
Our Monkiſh Hiſtorians make Pelagiut not only a Monk at Bange, 
but the Abbot there; So the Author of the Polychronicon, and John of 
Tinmouth ; Leland takes it from them; To whom Bale adds, That he 
(b) I was made Biſhop in the Eaſt; But without any Authority. () Leland 
Scrip, faith, That he went over into Aremorica, to viſit his Conntrymen who were 
wewly ſettled there, being carried over by Maximus. Gildas ſeems to im- 
ply, That Maximns was originally a Britain, when he calls him Ger. 
men plantationjs fue ; But Bede takes no notice at all of his Country, 
| | The Saxon Annals, Fabius Ethelwerd, Huntingdon, and others ſay, he 
| (c) Toſim. was born in Britain; But (e) Zoſimus affirms, That he was 4 Spaniard, 
| | aud took it ill that he was no more prefer d, when his Countryman Theo- 
| doſius was made Emperor; However this were, it is certain that he waz 
[ declared Emperor in Britain, and that he went out of Britain with the 
| I Forces here; And that Gratian's Legions revolted to him; upon which 
[| he fled, and was killed; And that Maximus, being unſatisfied with 
| | Gratian's (hare of the Empire, went into Italy againſt Valentinian, and 
l was after four years deſtroyed at Aquileia ; But in all the-Proceedings 
l of Maximus, I ſee no ground for the ſettling the Colonies of Britains 
in Aremorica. For he landed at the Mouth of the Rhine, ſaith Zoſimus, 
and was well received by the Roman Legions there- abouts. What oc- 
| caſion then was there for his coming againſt the Aremorici: Or, if he 
| had driven them out, had he nothing to do with his Souldiers, but to 
= - people Countries with them? But we find the Aremorici in quiet pol- 
ſeſſion of their Country after this time. So that we ſee no reaſon at all 
for Pelagins to go to his Countrymen in Aremorica: From thence Le- 
| - land carries hirg to all the Places of Learning in Gaul ; As there were 
1 many at that time; And while he was thus pong up and down, he met 
| | with Julianus of Campania, whoſe Wit and Learning recommended him 
| to Pelagius. But this cannot hold, For Pelagius lived a long time in 
| Rome before his Hereſie was diſcovered ; After the diſcovery of it, 
| many years paſſed before Julian appeared in it; And in the laſt Work 
| (4) Julian. of (d) St. Auguſtine, juſt before his death, He calls Julian a young man; 
| 4 15" Although he hid been a Biſhop in Campania, at a Place called Æcula- 
| | 


nun, 
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, thence his Title was Epiſcopus Eclanenſss, The Town ſtool, 
faith (e) Holfteniw, near Mirabella ; But ſince its Deſtruction, the (4) Hol- 
See was removed to Frigento, and the Biſhop called — 1 Frequen- Cluver. 
tinw, If Pelagius, paſſing through Can, made ſo long a (tay in Rowre, Ital. f. 
a5 St. Anguſtine ſaith, before he was ſuſpected of Hereſſe, there is n 
probability at all in the Monkiſh Tradition of his being Abba} of Bak | 
or, And there is not much more of Bangor being fo famous a Mo- 
naſtery at that time, or of Pelagius his being a Monk therein : - For the 
Britiſþ Monaſteries were no elder than St. Patrizk's time, as I may have 
occaſion to ſhew afterwards. And even at Nome it ſelf the Monaſtick / 
State had not been long known there, _ brought ont of the Eaſt 
by Athanaſrus and Euſebius of Fercelles, And in Pelagius his time, thoſe 
were called Monks at Rowe, who had no Office in the Church, but yet 
retired from the common Employments of the World for Sacred Stu- 
dies and Devotion; and where any Number of theſe lived together, 
that was called a Monaſtery 5 Such was the Monafterinm Pinneti, men- 
tion'd: by (F). Ruffinws; not far from Rome; Probably a Houſe of (f) Ruffin. 
Melania 5 whither they were wont to retire in times of greater Devo- . 7. 9. 
tion. Garrerius confeſſes that Pelagius was vo otherwiſe a Monk, than 
# thoſe were then called ſo who led ſirifler Lives than others within 
their own Houſes 3 of which Number he reckons Pammachiut, Pauli- 
aur, Melania, Demetrias and others at that time, to whom Pelagius 
i was well known, and much eſteemed by them, before his Hereſie was 
* diſcover'd. The chief Employment of theſe Perſons, next to their De- 
ere 
m- 


votions, was the Study of the Scriptures, as 3 by St. Jerome 's E- 
iſtles; And ſome grave Perſon made it his buſineſs to inſtru his 


| Diſciples therein: So St. Jerome did at Bethlehew z So s did 


"3 Pammachins, Melania and her Family; And ſo Pelagins did at Rome, 
1 where he had Scholars whom he brought up, as appears both by Cæ- 
a leftixs, and Julianus whom he inſtructed very young, and by Timaſins 
* and Jacobus. From this Employment it was that he wrote his ſhort 
is Commentaries on St. Paul's Epiſtles, and his Epiſtles to Melania and De- 
C metric; But after he was accuſed of Hereſie, his time was ſpent in 
ch Vindication of himſelf, in Africa, Aſia and Rome; and after many 


th Bandyings to and fro from want of underſtanding the meaning of Pla-. 
gies, he was, befides the Councils in Africa, at laſt condemned in a 


8 + Comncil at Antioch, under Theodotus, as (g) Marius Mercator ſhe ws ; (e) Marius 

” And from thence forward, he ſpent the Remainder of his Life in Ob- e 

5 ſcurity, dy ing ſomewhere in the Eaſt. ; | 6. 3+ 

4 From whence it appears, that there is no probability, that Pelagias 

4 and Czleftize ſhonld come back to Britain, to ſpread their Hereſie here. 

4 For he complain'd of his Age, when he ſet forth his Commentaries at 

. Rome, about Anny Dom. 404. And he was certainly in the Eaſt at the 

11 Council of Dioſpolis, Anno Dom. 415. from whence he ſent Celeſtins 

7 to Rome, but abode there himſelf with Albina, Pinianus and Melania; 

5 and wrote Letters to clear himſelf firſt to Inno entius, and then to Zo- 

ot fares, who wasſo well ſatisfied therewith, that he wrote a ſharp Let- * 

# ter to the African Biſhops (who had condemned him) in his Vindica- Jang. ol . 

1 tion ; ſeverely taxing. his Accuſers; Although there were Hereſie in rien. c. 6. 

| that Confeſſion which Celeſtivs tendred to Zoſimws, and which he eſtee- on, 

Fi med Orthodox. And (5) St. Auguſtine is fain to make uſe of all his () Noris 

. Wit to bring the Pope off from approving of Hereſie. (i) Henr. de 1 4A 

6 Noris confeſſeth that he was circumvented by the Pelagians, But it m T * 2 
P 2 a in 

v, 5 | 


ner. Dif. Pope's Stomach, which made himvilling tu take this Occaſiom to rebuke them. 
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(+)Janſen. jxe @ rather of Fad, ſaith (I) Janſevivs 5 What, when he denied Ori 
14% 8 ginal Sin A very Paper he .deliverd in to Loſrmwe ! (i) cappella 
(!) Cxp- thinks x better 4 deny Zoſimns bis Latter ; but therein he is condem. 
ne, ned by () Petavine, and others who have lately written about thi 


' c. 2. $ 28. matter, and ſay, the Cappellus hu Opinion in fingwar and falſe, being 


(m) petav. 
Dam. The- 


chrtradicted hy the Teſtimonies of Marias Mercator, Lacundur Hermi- 


. Ton. 3. anenſis and St. Augeſtine And one of them blames the Pope for tw + 


de Her. great eaſineſt ; and the other for too great haſtineſs, and doth think, 4&ut 
ab. the buſomeſs of Appeals, \then-conteſted by the African Biſbops ſtuck in th 


2. 4 But the Aßuan Fathers procetding ſmartly againſt the-Pelagians, not- 
Cauſa Pe. withſtanding e mus his Letter, made him to. comp too, in condem. 
lag Natal. ning both Celeſtins'and Pelagins, notwithſtending his former Epiſtle. 
5. 7 169. So that upon the whole matter, Pelogins and Cæleſtins, by their own na. 
tural Wit, had, in all probability been too hard for a whole Succeſſi. 
on of Popes, Innocentins, Zafimus and Xyſius, had not the African Fa- 
thers interpoſed, and freely told them what the true Doctrine of the 
(n) 156 Church was. For (5) they offer d to ſubſcribe Iynocentius his Epi. 
© 3.4. tler. Zoſimus was very well ſatisfied, and thought them peeviſh and 


Aug. unreaſonable that were not. (o) Ayſtus was their Patron at Rome, be- 


Ep. 1% fore the African Biſhops appear d ſo reſolute in the; Cauſe. And had it 
not been for them; for all that I can-ſee, Pelqgianiſm had ſpread with 

the Approbation of the Roman See. een HORA (1:42 2508 

But notwithſtanding it was at laſt condemned at Rowe; and Imperia 

Conſtitut ion, publiſhed againſt it; Yet it found à Way over into the 

Britiſb Churches, by N * * of 2 

Proſ. A Pelagran Biſhop, as ( oſper informs us. It appears by t 

= in Reſoript of elena, III. Anno Dom. 425. There were ſe 
1 ＋ veral Pelagian Biſbeps in Gaul. And the ſevete Execution of the 
Diony. Edict there was probably the occaſion of this Agricola s coming over hi- 
= ther and ſpreading that Doctrine here. (r) Bale and (4) Pits run in- 
G41 Fon. to many Miſtakes about this Agricola. \ 1.) They call him Leporize 


AF Agricola, and then confound the two Stories of Leporins and Agricola 


Serin 7,” together : For after his Preaching Pelagianiſu, they mention his Can- 


Cent. lin q. verſion and Recantation by St. Auguſtine's means. Now there was one 
2 Leporius of whom (t) Caſſian and () Gennadins (peak, that was a 
3. 34 ' Diſciple of Pelagius, who was driven out of Gaui by Proculus, Biſhop 
ONS an. of Marſeilles, and Cylinnins of Forum- Juli, and ſo went into Africa, 
U Lc. Where being convinced by St. * on he pulling, wh r 
() Gen- extant in (w) Sirmondnus his Gallican Councils, and elſewhere; An 
— Aurelius, Auguſtinus and Florentius, gave an account of it to the 
59 Biſhops of Provence ; But there is no Pelagian Error there mention'd, 
(w)Cmncit. but ſomething of Neſtorianiſm And by Leontins ſucceeding Cylrmmus 
p. 31. in his See, before Anno Dom. 420. It follows, that Leporins recanted 
before the Pelagian Hereſſe was ſpread into theſe Parts; And there- 
fore this Leporius could have nothing to do in it: Beſides, it ſeems 
probable that this Leporizs, after his Necantation, continued in Africa; 
2 wm. 4 For one Leporins, a Presbyter, is (x) mention'd in the Election of 
„ Aug Eradins in the See of Hippo, Anno Dum. 426. and (5) St. Auguſtine 
2 Hippo, . 80 
Serm. 50. ſaith, he was a Stranger, (2.) Bale makes him the Son of Severus Sul- 
65 — picius, a Pelagian Prieſt in Britain: But Proſper and Bede ſay, he was 
2) Gen- , g : h F 
nad, ds the Son of Severianus, a Biſhop. It is true (z) Gennadius charges Ge- 
Script. - verus Sulpicius with [elagiariſm in bis old Age; But if he died, as the 
9 | | (a) Sam- 
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FF Semaanthani ſay, Anno; Dow. 40. Pdagianiſm was not known to ( Gl. 
World then; And C) Buibertns Ale Trees him from the imputa- 3 
lion of it: But this Severxs never was A Biſhop,” and therefore could 147. 
got be the Father f rica, (3) They both make him 4 Most HEAd. 
or: Which had need to have: been a large Place to receive all 4d Sand 

that they ſend thither. (f.) Tbey ſay he did write againſt one T. Jan. a9. 
rhews, a Britiſh Heretick 3 1wo Books, ſaith Bale; but ove, faith Pits, 
Which ariſes from a Miſtake of Sgeberts Copy, where Britannia is 
for Bithynia,' as our. Learned. Archbiſhop . Uſer - hath obſer» 
val; And Pits ſenmed to have ſome: miſtruſt of this, for he 
doth not aſfirm his , ſpreading his Doòtrine in Britain as the other 
doth. - Jagd ot 1357739.) £131 n ion 31 Nib 7 | 4 
But Pelegiaviſa was not ſpread here by Agricola alone; for (e) (e) rot. 
Proſper, ſpeaking of Ceieſtine t care to root it out of Britain, he ſaith, per.c.Coll. 
Ithad talen Poſſeſſion here by the Enemies of God s Grace, Solum ſuæ ori- 
ginis 0ccupantes,” rrrurving to the Soil from whence they ſprang : 80 
that there were more than one, and thoſe Britzins who, being in- 
fected with that Hereſie themſelves did return hither to infect others. | 
From hence (d) ſome have thought that Cæleſtiut at leaſt, if not Pe{a- (d) ſanſen. 
gui, did come hither, being driven out of Lal by Celeſtine; as Proſper f. H. Cc. 
relates: which Fenſentu thought not improbable : But it now ap. 
pears by the Componitorium of Maris -Mercetor delivered to Theodoſſu- 
ia the Conſulſhip of Dionyſus and Floremtiut, i. e. Anno Dom. 429. 
That Celeſtiat did teturn into the Eaft, and was baniſhed from Conſt an- 
tinople by the Emperor's Edict; From whence it fol That Cæ- 
leflins came not into theſe Parts; nor do we read what became of 
him after the Council of Epheſas, wherein he was condemned by 275 
Biſbops, - as the ſame Marin, Mercator: ſhews. Whoſe account of 
theſe things, being 4 Perſon of that time, and active in this 
—— hath clear d ſeveral things, which were much in the dark 

bo ab gf 01 013-01 3% | | 
| But whoſoever they were who brought Pelagianiſm hither, it ap- 

pears by Profper that they were Britains, and had too great Succeſs 
bere by the ſpreading of Pelagianiſm. But care was taken by the 
ſounder part to get it out; and therefore, diſtruſting their own ſuffi- 
cency: to deal with ſuch ſubtile Adverſaries, they ſend for help, ſaith 
(e) Bede, to the'Biſhopr of Gaul; Who called a great Council, and una- (e) Bed. 
nimouſiy chaſe Germanus and Lupus, two Biſhops of great Reputation, “. 1. c. 17. | 
to come over on purpoſe. They readily undertook the Employment, — 
and perſormed it with great Succeſs, as it is at large related by ( 7 Con- 
Conſtantins and Bede. It is afirmed by a late (g) Author, That the Genn ut. 
UGs of the Cruncil which ſent Germanus and Lupus are ſtill in being, (ꝶGarner. 
with the Inſtrut;ons given them at their coming hither ; If ever they ©02<2- 
come to light, they will very much clear this intricate part of the Hi- 
{tory of the Brit:fhChurches, For there is now fifteen years difference 
among Writers about the time of their coming. Proſper ſaith it was, 
Ano Dom. 429. But Sigebert, as (5) Sirmondus obſerves, places it, (+) SP 
Ano Dom. 446. To which be thinks Bede's Relation doth beſt agree; ce 
And Sirmondur bimſelf puts it that year Aetivs III. and Symmachns Gal. Tom. 
were Conſuls, in the 21 of Valentinian IIl. and 5 of Leo I. If this 7 36 
Computation of the time be true, then it is impoſſible that St. German 
ſhould be ſent hither by Celeſtine, as Proſper affirms ; For Xyflus was 
Pope atter Celeftine, Anno Dom. 432, And it is incredible; Thar i 
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he had been ſent hither by Commiſſion from him, neither Conſtantin; 
in his Life of St. German, who lived ſo near that time; nor the Ay. 
thor of the Life of St. Lupus Trecenſit; nor Bede ſhould take any no. 
tice of it. But they all mention the particular + - 2 made by 
the Britains to the Gallican Bilhops for their Aſſiſtance; and their 
meeting in Council on purpoſe, and chuſing, and diſpatching St. Ger. 


ö) Baron. mam and Lupus, without any intimation of Celeſtine. (i) Baroniur and 


A. b. 429. ( Janſenius go about to reconcile theſe things, by ſaying, Either tba 
(& Janſen, the Pope approved him whom the Council choſe ; Or that the Pope left it 


| Hiſt be- to the Council to chuſe ; But neither of theſe will hold. For Pr 


lern faith, That Celeſtine ſent him, Vice ſul, in his own Name and ſtud, 

Which is very different from appointing a Council to chuſe one to be 
ſent: And Conſtantins faith, That immediately they went; Which 
ſhews they did not ſtay for the Pope's Approbation. And withal, the 
kindneſs was not ſo great at that time between Celeſtine and the 
Gallican Biſhops, That either he ſhould ſend to them to appoint ; or 
they ſhould wait for his direction in this matter. For Proſper and H. 
lary had made great Complaints of them at Rome, as favouring Pele 
gianiſm too much. And, among theſe, Hilary, Biſhop of Arles, was 
the chief. For (J) Proſper complains of him particularly in his Epi- 


(1) Proſ- 


per-Ep. ad (tle to St. Auguſtine, which was ſent to him, Anno Dom. 428, or 429. 


Aug. Ey. as the late Editors of St. Auguſt nes Epiſtles conclude; So that Hilary 


225. was Biſhop of Arles at that time before St. Auguſtine's death, Arno Dow. 
430. After his death, the ſame Proſper — another Hilary join in a 
Complaint to Celeſtine, and went to Rome on purpoſe ; as appears by 

(m)Concit. his () Anſwer, who therein reproves the Biſhops of Gaul, for giving 

Gall. Tom. too muc h countenance to ſome Presbyters who vented new Do@rines, vix. 


J. 59. Caſſian and his Followers; and who reflected on the —— of St. Au- 
guſtine, It is not therefore any ways probable that the Gallican Bi- 


ſhops, having been complained of ſo long before St. Auguſtine's death, 


that he wrote a Book in anſwer to them before he died, ſhould be in- 


truſted by Celeſtine to chuſe Perſons to go over into Britain to confute 


Pelagianiſm, when be ſuſpected them, from Proſper's Information, to be 
too much inclined to it. It ſeems therefore moſt likely that St. German 
and Lupus were ſent by a Council of Gallican Biſhors, without the 
Pope's Concurrence, fince Conſtantine, who certainly knew all the cir- 
cumſtances of this matter, ſaith nothing at all of it. And this St. Ger- 
man was (o great with Hilary, Biſhop of Arles, that he joined with 
him in the depoſing Chelidozins (for which Pope Leo was ſo in- 
cenſed againſt ds as Honoratus affirms in his Life : which was 
no new acquaintance, but of ſo long ſtanding. that if Hilary of 4r- 
les were at that time ſuſpected at Rome, St. German would hard- 
ly have been pitched upon by Celeſtine for his Legate into Bri- 


tain. * 


(o) Baron. I wonder how (7) Baronins and (o) Voſſins came to miſtake the 


4. P. 426. Hilary who joined with Proſper, for Hilary Biſhop of Arles ; Since this 
2 "voſt, Hilary never was a Diſciple of St. Auguſtine's, as the other was; And 
l ee. he was certainly Biſhop of Arles, after St. Auguſtine's death, when (e. 
BY 1 mentions the other Hilary as preſent with Proſper at Rowe, when 
they informed againſt the Biſhops of Gan. For Honoratus ſucceeded 

Patroclus in the See of Arles 3 Proſper ſaith, . that Patroclus was killed, 

Anno Dom. 426, Honoratus continued but two years in the See: And 


fo Hilary might well be newly Biſhop of Arles, when Proſper _ 
, 0 
| 
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r Hilary ſent to St. Auguſtine, as plainly appears by their Epiſtle; -, 

Þ that Sexvipelagianiſm did not, as Archbiſhop () Usher ſuppoſes, 0 er: 
then begin in Gaul, when St. Germanus and Lupus were here er N21. 
againſt Belag laniſen, but was begun before, and embraced by thoſe very 
Biſhops who ſent them hither; Who for their own Vindication ap- 

rd zealous againſt Pelagianiſm, and were therefore willing to em- 

ce this opportunity to ſend two of their Number into Britair. 
And it is the more ſtrange, that ſo Learned a Perſon ſhould fall into 
this miſtake, when he had ſo fully proved, as (q) Holflenins confeſ- ( yol-+ 
ſes, That Hilary, Biſhop of Arles, did favour the Semipelagians ; and ſten. Net. 
it is certain that Proſper did complain of him to St. Auguſtine (if the % Ka. 
Copies be not corrupt, as he ſhews they are not) before St. German 's 345- 
Voyage into Britain. For St. Auguſtine received the Complaint time 
enough to write his two Books of Predeſtination and Perſeverance, in 
anſwer to it, after his Book of RetraFions, and before his elaborate 
Work againſt Julian, and therefore they are probably ſuppoſed to be ) 2 
written, Anno Dom. 428, If we then yield that St. Germans coming 
bither was when Proſper ſaith, dune Dom. 429. yet we find that Se- 
mipelagianiſm had prevailed among the Gallican Biſhops befok 
that time, or elſe there was no cauſe at all for Proſper's Com- 

laint. | | 

g And to make it appear yet more improbable, that Celeſtine ſhould 
ſend St. Germanus and St. Lupus; We are to conſider, that Lupus was 
Brother to Vincentius Lirinenſis, and were both of the ſame. Society. 
Which Vincentiut was a great Stickler in the Semipelagian Cauſe, as all 
the Members of that Society that were conſiderable were engaged in it; 
And when the Pope wrote ſo ſmartly againſt the Accufers of St. Au- 
guſtine s Doctrine, it is very unlikely he ſhould pitch upon one of that 
Society moſt ſuſpected for it, and whoſe Brother appeared ſo early and 
ſo warmly in it; Not only by the Objections under his Name in Prof: 
per; But by the whole Deſign of his Commonitorinm ; Which, if I 
miſtake not, was levell'd againſt thoſe who went about to broach a 
new Doctrine about Predeſtination, as they ſaid, under St. Auguſtine's 
Name. And they who carefully read over that Diſcourſe, and conſi- 
der the drift of it, will find J am not miſtaken : But (r) Baronius is, (r) Baron. 
when he would clear the Author of the Commoni torium from favou- Nl. ad 
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he 


- ring thoſe who impugned St. Auguſtine's Doctrine about Predeſti- 24. .f. 

th ration; Which was quite another thing from favouring Pelagia- 

n- jor which Caſſianus, Fauſtus, and this Vincentius all profeſſed to 

48 4 r. I ; 

r- But what ſhall be ſaid to Proſper, who affirms, that Celeſtine ſent S. 

d- German? (1.) (s) Proſper, in his undoubted Work againſt Caſſian, () Froſ. 

ie doth not affirm it. For there he only ſaith, That Celeſtine took care to 7 
| free Britain from Pelagianiſm. Why is not the Miſſion of St. German 

he here mention'd, when it had been moſt ſeaſonable againſt the chief of 

his the Semipelagians £ No doubt Proſper would not have loſt this Op- 

nd portunity of magnifying Celeſtine s Care, by ſending Biſhops of ſo great 

Ce- Reputation, Eſpecially, if theſe Biſhops were not Semipelagiant; But 

zen if ſo, why doth he not mention them in that Work as ſuch, when he 

led complains how much Sexripelagianiſm did preyail, and even among their 

ed, Biſbops ? (2.) The Proſper publiſhed by Pithens never mentions it, 

nd which he thought to be the genuine Chronicon of Proſper. (#) Hadri- (ij ker, 


anus Valeſins concludes one or the other not to be genuine; fince they 43 
; differ 


A 
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differ in point of time, and it is not probable the ſame Man would 
write two ſeveral Books about the ſame matter with ſuch Diverſity. 
e, (u) Bucherins thinks it impoſſible the ſame Perſon ſhould write both; 
> 212, yet both paſs under the Name of Tyro Proſper ; and ſo he faith the an- 
() Ton. cient MS. of it, which he had (which was like that (v) Portacus calls 
c Lodunenſe) had that Name in the Title of it; But Fontacus his had 
5. 28, the Title of Proſper Aquitauut, where he is ſaid to be Epiſcopus Regini 
and great debate hath been, whether he was Biſhop of Reginne Lepidun 
04.0 in Italy; or of Regium (Rez) in Gaul; But (x) Sirmondus proves, 
Not. as he was neither one nor the other ; By the Teſtimonies of Gennadins, N. 
Sidon. @Porins, Marcellinus, and others; And by Fanſtus immediately ſuccee- 
9 ding Maximus in that See: And fo leaving no room for Proſper be. 
tween them. But there was a Proſper Biſhop of Orleans at that time; 
Obel. and another Proſper, Biſhop of Regium Lepidum in Italy, as (y) Ughet- 
1:4 e lus (hews, which might occaſion the Miſtake 3 Bat, beſides theſe, (z) 
p. 259, Sirmondus tells us, there was another Proſper in Gaul who wrote a (ro- 
Ar- vicon too, and ended at the ſame time with Tyro Proſper 5 with this 
— oy difference, that the one was only an Appendix to St. Jerome, the other 
«:ſt.c. 5. at entire Chronicon, as Gennadins expreſſes it. Which is ſuppoſed to 
u. be that publiſhed by Labbe out of ſeveral MSS. But (a) thoſe who 
Franc, have carefully examin'd it have found ſuch a difference in the Combu- 
4. P. 455. tation uſed in the ſeveral parts of it, That they cannot think them 
" 13. written by the ſame Author; And therefore conclude that publiſhed 
by Pithæus to be the genuine Chronicon of Proſper, as far as it reaches; 
And that the firſt Part, which ſhould make it entire, is not yet diſco- 
ver d. So that it remains uncertain whether this Paſſage be in the true 
% Uſer. Treſper or not. Our () Learned Primate of Armagh was of Opinion, 
de Prim. T hat the Chronicon publiſhed by Pithæus was not written by Proſper, but 
F. 429. by Gennadius ; becauſe Boſton of Bury ſaith, That Gennadius added 4 
Chronicon to St. Jerome. And, I confeſs, the Paſſage in it about the 
Hereſie of the Prædeſtinati doth better agree with Gennadins than Proſ- 
per; And for that Reaſon Sirmondus hath found out another Proſper. 
(c) Maug, But the Preſident (c) Mauguin ſaith, it was counterfeited by the Semi- 
Hiſt.  pelagians in Proſper's Name; And that there is no mention in any Au- 
A thors of another Proſper who publiſhed a Chronicon, which ended at the 
jig. time the true Proſper did, viz. Anno Dom. 444. Sirmondus ſaith, Al 
' the ancient Copies had the Name of Proſper upon it. And it is ſoquoted 
by S:gebert ; But if he had a mind to paſs for the other Proſper, he 
would never have differ'd ſo materially as he doth from him. So that 
this whole matter is very dark and obſcure yet. (3.) Suppoſe it be 
granted that Proſper wrote ſo, yet there is greater Reaſon to believe 
Copſtantius than Proſper in this matter. For Conſtantius was not only 
living in that Age, but a Perſon of great Reputation, as appears by 
$idonins Apollinaris his Epiſtles to him; and one that wrote with 
O baron. great fidelity, ſaith () Baronims; And therefore it cannot be ſup- 
4. D. zac poſed that he ſhould not expreſly ſet down by whom St. German 
„was ſent into Britain. Beſides, Conſtantins is not alone; but the 
Author of the Life of St. Lupus gives the ſame account; and fo 
doth Bede, (with whom Paulus Diaconus, Freculphus, Erricus and 
Ado Viennenſis agree) And he places their coming after the Reign 
of Theodofius z And therefore it was impoſſible that Celeſtine ſhould 

ſend them, . | 
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St. Ger manns and. Lupus being thus employ'd by the Biſhops of, Gaul; 
in a ſolemn Conference at (£) Verulam they diſputed with the Pelagi- (x) Mart. 
4; and bad ſo great Succeſs therein; and by their Preaching up and 4 b. 46. 
de wn in many places, That they left the Britains well ſettled, as they 


ſuppoſed, in the ancient Faith. But no ſooner were they returned, but 
{ome of the Pelagians got ground again ; which 8 another 
Meſſage to St. German, who then took with bim ) Severus, Biſhop ij Bed. 
of Trier: ; And then they prevailed ſo far as to procure the baniſh- * 6. Bn 
ment of theſe Heretical Teachers, according to the Edict of Yalens 
nian; And from theuce forward Bede obſeryes #hat. the Britiſh Churches 
comtinued ſound and ort hod ur. vat toad 

Bat here it will be proper to conſider how juſtly two Britiſb Biſhops 
have been charged with Pelagianiſu ʒ the one is Faſtidius, and the other 
Wy 4 Faſtidius, (i) Leland confeſſes; that his memory had been loſt, (i) _ 
bat for the mention which Gennadius makes of bim (); who faith, of (4) Gen. 
bim, that he was Britannorum Epiſcopus ; And wrote 4 Book to one Fa- ( Tock. 
ralis, De vita beata, wherein the Doctrine was very ſound and good. (I) d Scripte. 
Trithemius highly commends him, as 4 wan of great Wit. and Eloquence, (n) Bal. 
an excellent Preacher, and very pious Man. (m) Bale ſaith, that, being 4 ty 
wade Biſhop, he preached over all Britain, and was, as, is reported, Metro- de) Pit de, 
politave of London: What Bale ſpeaks upon report, (u) Pits affirms with 3 
confidence, that he was Archbiſhop--of London. (o) Archbiſhop Upper (o) Uiſer. 
thinks, they had no other ground for this, but a different reading in “ i. 
Gennadins, Britanniarum Epiſcopus, From whence they concluded, He“ 8 7. 


be Archbiſhop of London, that being, as they ſuppoſed; the Metro- 
ar of Britain; but he rather inclines to the opinion of Berterius; That 5. 97. 
York was then the Metropolis of Britain; not only becauſe it was a Age +> 3 > 


Colony, but becauſe the Prætorium and Emperor Palace was there. » By 
theſe Arguments are not ſufficient to overthrow London's being the chief + - 
Metropolis of the Roman times. For every Province had its Metropolis 

And the ſuperiority of one Metropolis above another depended: on, the 
Reſidence of the Roman Governour, the Vicarius Britanniarum. I grant 
that, in the time ot the Wars with the Northern Britains, York was the 
chief Seat of the Emperor when he was here, as in the times of Severw 
and Conftantins ; but that was for the conveniency of attending the 
Wars, and being near to give Directions and ſend Supplies. But the 
Preheminence of Places in the Roman Account did depend more upon 
the Civil than the Military Officers, Theſe being more uncertain than 
the other, and where the Supreme Court of Judicature was, that was | 
the chief Metropolis, and that was where the Supreme Governour ß . 
thoſe Provinces had his Reſidenee. Thus every Province had a Pre- 
ſident in the Metropolis; but where there was a Superiour Officer over 
theſe Preſidents, as the Vicarizs Britanmarum was over the five Provin- 
ces, the Place of his reſidence was the higheſt Metropolis, becauſe the 
Prefidents Courts were in Subordination to his, whether they were Con- 


ſalar or Preſidial; and therefore the ſolemn Conventus out of the Pro- 


vinces were appointed there. Of theſe things we have a clear inſtance 
in the Caſe of Arles, whereby the Conſtitution of (p) Honorius, the (5) vn. 
even Provinces, over which that was the Metropolis, were to have an an- — 
mal Aſſembly there, where the chief Magiſtrate reſided; and the Rea- Sidon. a- 
Ons there given are, the great conveniency of that City being upon poll. 7. 
the River Rhoſne, both = other buſineſs and trading into alf parts. 9 
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The ſame Reaſons will hold to make London the chief Metropolis in the 
Ramm times, becauſe of its admirable ſituation for Trade and Com. 
merte, and the. op of ſending into, or receiving Difpatths 
from the foteign Provinces and the Emperor's Court where eyes 
it was, So that I fee no reafon to queſtion London being the 

chief Metropolis atnong the Romans. The Argument from Tort; be; 
4 Glonn fignifies nothing after 4rfoninns gave the Jus Coitetic to the 
whole Empire; and Losdon was à Colony before Not, (as I may ſhew 
1) Am. elfewhere ) and of a higher nature, when it was ben (% Avent, 
27 K. 26.3. which ſhews that it was then the Imperial City of Britain, that name 
being given to no other City in Britain befides. And it is obſer. 
(r) Velſer. ved by the learned (7) Marc. Velſerws, That thoſe Cities which bad the Ti. 
/ „ He of Augoſta conferred upon them, where the Capita Oentium, the e 
, Metropoles of the Provinces; And ſince by the general Rule of the 
Church, the Eccleſiaſtical Government did follow the Civil, There is 
no reaſon to queſtion, but if Faſtidias were then Biſhop of London, he 

was the chief Metropolitane over the Churches of Britain, 

But whether Faſtidizs were Metropol itane, or only a Britiſh Biſhop, 
his Doctrine is of late charged to be inelinable to Pelagiairiſm. For Hal. 
ftenins found ĩn an ancient MS. the Book Faftidins wrote De Vita Chriſtie 
24 with his name to it, and fo publiſhed it; but it is not directed ad 
(-) Hen. Fatalem, but to à certain Widow. In this Book a late (Y) dvguſtinien 
71 hath diſcovered, as be thinks, ſome Tin@nre of Pelagianiſm; but to 
lag. J. I. e. any candid Reader his Exceptions will appear very frivolous, and thete 
19. is ſo much of true Primitive Chriſtiatiity in the teſt of it, as makes 


122 


Deo digna vel ſpiritnali. Boſton of Bury makes him the Author of two 
Books, Þy N 
Dem. one exſtant. (t) Dempſter hath found Faſtidias to have been born upon 


Eecie. 1, the Mountains of the Weſtern parts of Scotland, and he makes him Au- 
6. n. 530, 


Mocian, 
p. 561. 
(w) Alc. 
. Avit. Ep. 


) Primate underſtood 
Hor. de Noris, of a Be- 
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Cnae IV. the Britiſh Churches. 123. 
ſenſe, For Men do not uſe to call that their Country where they live 
as Strangers, and he ſpeaks of the kindneſs of Ruricins ſo to him, that 
he did Patriam in peregrinatione facere, which cannot well bear any o- 
cher ſenſe, than that he made up the want of bis own Country to him, | 
(a) Sirmondus grants he was a Britain, but he adds, he was one of thoſe (a) Sir. 
Britains who dwelt upon the Loir, i. e. in the parts of Aremorica. There _ 
is no queſtion, but in the time of Faxſtus, there wete great numbers Facund. 
of Britains there; fot (b) Jornandes ſaith, That Riothamus, their King b. 362. 
i General, went with 12000 Britains againſt Euricus, King of the Viſt- (6) Jore 
-oths, Which Riothamus (e) Sidonins Apollinaris writes to, and men- 33. 
tions the Britains with bim; But it may be juſtly a queſtion, whether el. . 
there were any Colonies of Britains on the Continent, before Fauſths 3. . 5. 
his birth z For Fauſtas was made Abbat of Lerin, before the Saxons 
came firſt into Britain ; For he was Abbat when St. Capraſins died, as 
the Author of his Life affirms, which was about Az. Dos. 430. But 
their coming was not till Az. Dom. 449. and it will be hard to make 
out any Settlement of the Britains on the Loir before. It is then moſt 

ble that Fanſtus went at firſt out of Britain into Gaul, where h 
attained to a wonderfull Reputation both for Piety and Learning. He 
was worſhipped as a Saint, ſaith (4) Noris, in the Church of Riez, and . 
his Name was preſerved in the Calender of the Gallican Church. Mo- 5 297. 
lexus was the firſt who durſt ad venture to (trike out his name; Baroni- 
& follow'd him, but upon admonition reſtored it, as (e) Bollandws ob- (e) 44. 
ſerves, who likewiſe takes notice, that he was called a Saint by CI. Ro- * ad 
lertus, by Ferrarins, and by Pet. Galeſmmiws, in his Martyrology, who "mw 
adds, that his Books are piouſiy and learnedly written, and that Miracles 
ore ſaid to be wrought by bim. lt is certain, he was a Perſon in mighty h 
eſteem in his own time, as appears by the Paſſages of (f) Sidonivs Apol- (H) Sdon. 
lineris, of (g Ruricizs, and others, concerning both his Eloquence, Poll, Ep. 
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F Learning and Piety. Of whom Sidonius Apollinaris gives that excel- 8 = 
, lent Character, that he had learnt to ſpeak better than he was taught, and _ 
4 to live better than he ſpake : Ve was Biſhop of Riez, An. Dom. 46 2. for 22.4.7 


50 at that time he was joined with Axxanins in determining the Contro- ep. 2. 
It verſie between Leontins of Arles and Mamertus of Vienna. But no- 
” thing can more manifeſt the eſteem he was then in among the Gallican 
* Biſhops, than that in the Council of Arles he was pitched upon as the 
2 fitteſt Perſon to draw up their ſenſe in the great Points then ſo much a- 
i gitated about Predeſtination and Grace, as appears by his Preface to Le- 
ontins. At this Council thirty Biſhops were preſent, and there Lucidus 
preſented his Recantation of the Errors he held about Predeſtination, and 
after this Fauſtur wrote his Books of Grace and Free- will, to which, he i 
ſaith, another Council at Lyons cauſed ſome things to be added. In 
theſe Books it is thought that, under a Pretence of confuting thoſe Er. 
rors, he ſets himſelf againſt St. Auguſtine's Doctrine, as ſeems clear by 
one Expreſſion in his firſt Book; That if it be true, that ſome are 
predeſiinated to Life, and others to Deſtruction, ut quidam Santtorum dix- 
it, non judicandi naſcimur, ſed judicati : But theſe words may refer to 
what follows, as well as to what went before, As 4 certain holy Mar 
beth ſaid, We are not born to be judged, but we are judged before ive are 
born, According to which Dottrine, ſaith Fauſtus, There can be no E- 
quity in the day of Judgment. | | 
It bath been a great Queſtion atnong ſome Learned Men, whether 
were any Perſons who drew ill Conſequences from St. Auguſtine's 
Q 2 Doctrine, 
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vFrine, and were therefore oppoſed by Fauſtus and others, or whether 
it were the were Doctrine of St. Auguſtine that was ſo oppoſed by them 
and urged with thoſe Conſequences as following from it. I ſee no 
Reaſon to deny, that the Semipelagians did charge the followers of 
St, Auguſtine with the ſame things which are made the Opinions of thoſe 
who are called the Predeſtination Heretiiks by Sigebert, Gennadin: 
Hincmarut, and others. But yet that there were certain Perſons who 
did own ſuch bad Conſequences as the overthrowing the Liberty o 
Man's W;Hand the Neceſſity of our Endeavonrs, will appear from theſe two 
Reaſons, (I.) St. Auguſtine's Doctrine was ſo mifunderſtood by ſome 
in his Life-time, as appears by the Controverſie amongſt the Adrume- 
tive Monks. The Caſe was this, Florus, one of that Society, going to 
QOzala, a City dear Utica, between Hippe and Carthage, where Exodins 
(% Va- was then Biſhop, a Friend of St. Auguſtine s, there met with (4) St. Au. 
arm 25 guſtine's large Epiſtle to Sixtus againſt the Pelagians, which being ſent 
216, home, and Florus himſelf going to Carthage, before his return they 
were fallen into great Heats upon the Occafion of that Epiſtle. Some 

(i) Aug. 4 them, as (i) St. Auguſtine himſelf ſaith, did ſo preach up the Grace of 
2 od, as to deny Free- will, and conſequently to ſay, That God in the di 
ks? 7 Judgment would not render to men according to their Works ,, Others 
aid, That our Free-will was aſſiſted by the Grace of God, that we my 

nom and do the things that are right; That the Lord, when he comes is 

render to every Man according to their Works, may find our Works good, 

which he hath prepared that we may walk in thew. And they, ſaith he, 

who judge thus do judge rightly. Therefore thaſe who thought other. 

wiſe did miſtake his Doctrine; For, as be ſaith, If tbere he no Grace, 

there can be no Salvation; If there be no Free- will, there can be no day of 
Judgment. To what purpoſe is all this, if ſome of theſe did not fo 
miſunderſtand his Doctrine as to overthrow all Liberty of Will in Man- 
(2). avs kind? And ſa () Euodiut, in his Anſwer to thoſe Adrumetine Monk: 
Ht. Pre (hews, That there is ſtl Free- will in us, but wounded by the Fall, and 
org ll only recoverable by the Grace of Chriſt. () Janſenius grants that they 
lit. re- did miſunderſtand St. Auguſtine's Dotlrine, thinking that Free- will was 
/a;. 1.1. wholly deſtroyed by it; And that no Man ought to be reproved when be 
i 3.7.1. doth amiſs, but that others ought to pray that he may have Grace to ds 
(m) Yre- better, But the Preſident ( Mangnin will not allow this; For he 
_— , ſaith, 7hat St. Auguſtine was at firſt falſely informed of the ſtate of the 
: Controverſie among them by Creſconius and Felix; But after Florus his 
coming he found they were Semipelagians who miſunderſtood bis Doctrine. 

(n) D* But to what purpoſe then doth () St. Auguſtine take ſuch pains to 
Gela. prove even in the Book he wrote after the coming of Florus, That there 
1, is Free- will ſtill left in Mankind? Liberum itaque arbitrium confitenduw 
nos eſt babere, & ad malum, & ad bonum faciendum. Not ſo as to exclude 

the neceſſity of Divine Grace, as he proves at large, but yet in ſuch a man- 

c 4. 14, er as to ſhew its conſiſtency with Divine Commands, and the juſt Reproof 
15, 15 and Puniſhment of thoſe who do amiſs. Which ſhews plainly, That he 
thought there were ſome (till who miſinterpreted his Doctrine, not bare- 

(-) Hiſt. ly to object againſt it, but to make ill uſe of it. Therefore (e) Noris 
18 had no Reaſon to conclude that the Error of the Adrumetine Monks was 
Semipelagianiſm. (2.) It appears evidently from the Caſe of Lucidus, 

and the Councils of Arles and Lyons. I grant that the Objections men- 

() Hi. tioned. by Proſper and Hilary were made by the Semipelagiavs, and not 


1 15 by any Predeſtination Hereticks at that time in Gan; and therein 2 
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Sirmondus was certainly miſtaken, as be was likewiſe, when, be ſaith, | 


ut the Epiſtle of Celeſtine was againſt the latter, and not againſt the 
tk ba it appears by ain his Epiſtle to L«cidus that there were 


bay. rh. 


ſome who did ſo aſſert Fredeſtinetion as to make all Mens Endeavours 
vain and uſeleſs ;, And this dangerous Error he renounced. in his Re- 
cantation delivered to the Council of Artes. (7) Mauguis is very bard /. 
t to it, when he ſaith, That all theſe things were the mere invention of confut.c.7. 
auſtus ; whom he makes to be Countryman with Pelagins and Cæleſtius, 
and to bave ſucked in the Poiſon of Pelagianiſm with his Mi/k. He 
rants that he was famous for his Wit, Eloquence and Philoſophy ;; 

t eſpecially for 4 profound curing, which () 1fdore mentions in ind. de 
him; From whence he endeavours to prove by many Arguments, That 1 15 
theſe Councils, and Epiſtles were all forged by Fauſtus, But be is fo far + 
from perfuading Learned Men to be of his Mind, That (s) Noris him- / 
ſelf canfeſſeth he can never aſſent to it; And although it be looked on as, wa! 
rt of the cunning of Fauſtus, that he deſigned to convey his Books 
o privately to his Countrymen the Britains, as appears by the Epiſtle 

of Sidonius Apollinaris to him, yet it is utterly incredible that he ſhould 
forge two Councils, and ſet down. the Names of ſeveral Biſhops as pre. 
ſent in them, with whom Sidonins Apollinaris was particularly acquain- 
ted, and yet he not diſcover the Cheat and Impoſture. But the Jaxſe- 
wiſts yield, that both thoſe Councils were held about Au. Dem. 475. 
But they ſay, that the Biſhops were partly Semipelagians, partly deceived 
nap ya was ſo ; And Nori doth nat deny, that there were other - 
erſns who were then charged-with thoſe Opinious which Lucidus held, 
But, he faith, : they were not many nor conſiderable enough to make a Seft ; 
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of And that they did not willingly yield thoſe Conſequences. But not knowing 
ſo bew to anſwer the Semipelagians, they were forced to aſſert them ; Whic 
n their Aduerſaries therefore charged them with 4 their own Opinions. 
bs Which ſeems no improbable Account of thoſe called Predeſtinations. 
1d It cannot be denied, that Fauſtus his Rooks were ſeverely cenſured after 
bey bis death, not only by the Scythian Mon łs at Conſtantinople, among whom 
Pas Job. Maxentius was the chief; but by the African Biſhops who were 
be then Exiles in Sardinia, by whom Fulgentius was employ'd to write a- 
do gainſt them, But Poſſeſſor, one of the African exiled Biſhops, being . 
he then at Cenſtantinople, and finding great Heats about Favſtus his Books, 
the ſends to Pape, Hermiſdas, to know his Judgment about them; Which 
bis he did at the requeſt of Vitalianut and Juſtiniames two of the greateſt 
ne. Men in the Emperor's. Court. He returns a cautious Anſwer as to 
to 


2 


Fayfins ; Which, by the way, ſbews how little Credit is to be | ren 
to the Decree of Gelaſius about A pacrznbel Boaks, for therein Fauſtu- 

his Books.are condemned. But if this had been done by Gelaſus, is it 
probable that Horauiſd ar, his Succeſſor, would have ſtuck ſo much at it 

as Maxentjas ſaith that he did? Hut he refers them for the ſenſe of the 
Church to St. Auguſtine, and Proſper, and Hilary; And the Definitions * 
of his Predeceſſars, Maxentius rails againſt this Anſwer, as unſatisfa- 

ory and next to heretical, and ſets St. Auguſtine s Sayings againſt thoſe 

of Fauſtun Afterwards Ceſarixs, Biſhop of Arles, not only wrote a- 
guoſt Fayſtus his Doctrine, but by his means chiefſy it was condemned 

in the Second Council of Orange: Which aſſerted the Neceſſity of Fre- 
venting Grace; The denying whereof was the main Error charg'd on 


10t Fauſtus, not ſo much as to good Works for (1) Janſeniut bath at large 2 Jan, | 
Pp ) proved, That the Semipelagians did ield, t be N egel/ity of Internal Graze Pelag. 1.8, 
Vie THE mT 
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4 to them; ) but Fauſtus and Caſſian and Gennadius denied it as t 
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But to return to St. Germanus and his Companions into Britain; If 
we give Credit to our Antiquaries, they did other Kindneſſes to the 
Britifh Churches beſides the confuting Pelagianiſm, whereof two are 
moſt conſiderable. (1.) The Inſtitution of Schools of Learning among 
the Britains. (2.) The Introduction of the Gallican Liturgy into the 
uſe of theſe Churches. | | | 

(1.) Asto Schools of Learning, none were more famous among the 
Britains than thoſe of Dubricius and IItutus, who are both (aid to have 
been the Diſciples of St. German. The Anonymous Author of the 
ee Chronicle in (u) Leland ſaith, that St. Germanus and Lupus, having 
ve. rooted out Pelagianiſm, conſecrated Biſhops in ſeveral parts of Britain 
and among the reſt they placed a Cathedral at Landaff, and made Dubrici- 
us Archbiſhop, who diſpoſed of his Diſciples to ſeveral Churches; He made 
Daniel Biſhop of Bangor, end ſent Iltutus to a Place from him called Llan 
( Brit. Ileut, or the Church of Iltutus. (w) Camden faith, to this day it 1 
?- 495 called Llantuit, where the Foundations of many Houſes are ſtill to be ſeen ; 
Near the Place called Bovium in the Itinerary, now Boverton. But there 
is another Place near Nidum or Neath, whoſe name comes very near it 
(x*v.  Llanyltad. The (x) old Regiſter of Landaff, after it hath mentioned 
- 4 4% the frequent Meſſages the Britains ſent to the neighbour Biſhops of Gaul for 
3. 5. 188. aſſiſtance againſt the Pelagians, and the coming of Germanus and Lupus 
* ſent by them, it adds, that they conſecrated 5 many Places, and 
made Dubricius Archbiſhop over all the Britains, Dextratis parti Britan- 
niz, Of the right hand part of Britain. With which John of Tinmonth 
and Capgrave agree. What this Right hand part of Britain was at the 

time of the Conſecration of Dubricius is not ſo eaſie to underſtand 
()DePri- Archbiſhop (yp) Uſer takes it for South Wales; it being the cuſtom o 
orden So. the Britains to call the South the Right hand fide ; ſo Afſerius Meneven- 
ſis calls Suſſex the Region of the Right hand Saxons. But it is obſerva- 
(2) De ge- ble that (z) Aſſeriut there makes Demetia, or South Wales, to be but a 


Ly 4g part of what he calls Dextralis pars Britanniæ. For when he faith in 


884 general, That all the Countrey of the Right hand of Britain ſubmitted to 
e 


King Alfred, he then inſtanceth particularly in Hemeid King of Deme- 
tia, and Hou, and other Kings of Guent, by which North Wales is as 
much underſtood as South Wales is by the other. And therefore I ra- 
ther think Dubricius was made Archbiſhop over all the Britains in thoſe 
(a) Poly- Parts; For (a) Ranulphus y nb ſaith, The Biſhop of Caerleon had 
m '-1: ſeven ſuffragan Biſhops under bim: And (b) Matt. Weſtminſter ſaith, 


(„Matt That Dubricius was made Archbiſhop of Caerleon, (although he might 
Weſtm. have a Seat at Landaff, as the Regiſter of that Church affirms, by the 


A. D. 490, 


© 507. Gift of Mauricint.) But it appears that he had then Archrepiſcopal Fo- 


wer; And poſſibly, upon the Diſturbance of thoſe times, the See 
might for a time be removed to Landaff; From whence it was again 
removed by St. David to the Town bearing his Name. But the Bi- 
ſhops of Landaff who ſucceeded were ſo unſatisfied with it; That the 
Regiſter of that Church ſaith, That from Oudoceus the ſecond from Du- 
bricius, (for he ſucceeded Theliaut in that See) They choſe rather to be 


Conſecrated by the Archbiſhops of Canterbury, than by their own Metropolt- 


tan of St. David's, as appears by the Proteſtation made by the Biſhop 
of Landaff to Calixtus Il. in the Council of Rhemres, . Anno Dom. 1119. 


But 1 confeſs, it doth not ſeem very probable that a Britiſh _ 
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ould go for Conſecration to Auguſtine the Merk of his Succeſſors; 
2 de Britifh Bilbops did all look on them as-Iwitraders ; And if a 
ould have done it, how would they habe ben rereived by the Brs- 
1b Churches at that time? It is therefore far more dbable, either 
that they went over tothe Brizzſh Archbiſhop, at Dol i Brite»xiz, or 
that there was a Succeſhon preſerved for ſome time of ef. of 


London among the Britains, aiter the retirement of Thea and 
two other Metropolitens 


as (e) (o) ati: 
| 7 — 


* 


E 4 
A. D. 386. 


and Gzldas, called Sepiens, of whom aſter- 4 
wards: Leland to theſe adds David and Paxlinus And ſaith, bi 


_ ouriſhed like an Univerſity among the Britains. (g) Bollandus and (2) 8 
ſebenius make a, very probable Conjecture, That when St. German _ F. 
came into Britain, and found the decay of Learning to have been the great Tel. 
occaſion of the ſpreading of Pelagianiſm 11 Dubrieius and Itu- 2 
tus io under tate the Education of the Britilh Clergy z And that by theſe 18 
means, as Bede ſaith, | theſe Churches continued afterwards pure and free 
from this Herefe. Which was 4 wiſe and ſeaſonable Inſtitution 5; And 
hereby we ſee the Br:ti/b Churches were not defective in Learning in 
their loweſt Condition, when the Britains were forced to leave their 
Habitations, and to fly into Corners. 

Of which, beſides theſe Nurſcries of Dubricius and Itutut, we haves 
famous Inſtance in the of Bancbor, which even (6) Bede ſaith, (0) Bed; 


Pa fir viſbed with learned Men at the coming of Auguſtine into England. 


This Bovchor was diſtant but ten ot twelve Miles from Cheſter, as (5) (rbb. 
72 Ceftrenſes,. and Bradſhns, in his Life, of e 4 err 


burg, ſay. 4 Co 31. 
Leland in his Itinerary deſcribes the Place as ſtanding in 4 Valley, (1ycolen. 
aud having rhe compaſs of « walled Town, and two Gates ing half a vil. 2. 
Mie diſtant from each other, | (I) Camden ſuppoſes it to be the Boi 8 
in Autoniuut, being ten Miles diftant frees. Deva, s. e. Cheſter. That (1) Gay 
which was moſt obſervable in this Brise Mopaſtery was, that Men 572457 
there were bred up to Learning and Devotion together, and ſo — ling | 
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But to return to St. Germanus and his Companions into Britain; If 
we give Credit to our Antiquaries, they did other Kindneſſes to the 
Britiſh Churches beſides the confuting Pelagianiſm, whereof two are 
moſt conſiderable. (1.) The Inſtitution of Schools of Learning among 
the Britains. (2.) The Introduction of the Gallican Liturgy into the 
uſe of theſe Churches. | 

(1.) As to Schools of Learning, none were more famous among the 
Britains than thoſe of Dubricius and Iltutus, who are both ſaid to have 
been the Diſciples of St. German. The Anonymous Author of the 
(»)Colle#. Chronicle in (x) Leland faith, that St. Germanus and Lupus, having 
lsa rooted ont Pelagianiſm, conſecrated Biſhops in ſeveral parts of Britain, 

and among the reſi they placed a Cathedral at Landaff, and made Dubrici- 

us Archbiſhyp, who diſpoſed of his Diſciples to ſeveral Churches; He made 

Daniel Biſhop of Bangor, and ſent Iltutus to a Place from him called Llan 

(w Brit, Iltut, or the Church of Iltutus. (w) Camden faith, to this day it is 
?- 495 called Llantuit, where the Foundations of many Houſes are ſtill to be ſeen , 
Near the Place called Bovium in the Itinerary, now Boverton. But there 

is another Place near Nidum or Neath, whoſe name comes very near it 

(x*v. a Llanyltad. The (x) old Regiſter of Landaff, after it hath mentioned 
_ ' An: the frequent Meſſages the Britains ſent to the neighbour Biſhops of Gaul for 
3 5. 188. aſſiſtance againſt the Pelagians, and the coming of Germanus and Lupus 
ſent by them, it adds, that they conſecrated Biſhops in many Places, and 

made Dubricius Archbiſhop over all the Britains, Dextratlis partis Britan- 

nf, Of the right hand part of Britain. With which John of Tinmonth 

and Capgrave agree. What this Right hand part of Britain was at the 

time of the Conſecration of Dubriciut is not ſo eaſie to underſtand ; 
()PePri- Archbiſhop: (yp) Uſher takes it for South Wales; it being the cuſtom of 
nd.) So. the Britains to call the South the Right hand ſide; ſo Aſſerius Meneven- 
is calls Suſſex the Region of the Right hand Saxons. t it is obſerva- 
(z)\DeGe- ble that (z) Aſſerius there makes Demetia, or South Wales, to be but a 


N part of what he calls Dextralis pars Britanniæ. For when he faith in 


884, general, That all the Countrey of the Right hand of Britain ſubmitted to 


King Alfred, he then inſtanceth particularly in Hemeid King of Deme- 
tia, and Hou, and other Kings of Guent, by which North Wales is as 
much underſtood as South Wales is by the other. And therefore I ra- 
ther think Dubricius was made Archbiſhop over all the Britains in thoſe 
(a) Poly- Parts; For (a) Ranulphus what ſaith, The Biſhop of Caerleon had 
chuon. «1: ſeven ſuffragan Biſhops under him And () Matt. Weſtminſter ſaith, 
(6) Mare. That Dubricius was made Archbiſhop of Caerleon, (although he might 


RR have a Seat at Landaff, as the Regiſter of that Church affirms, by the 


07. 
— wer; And poſſibly, upon the Diſturbance of thoſe times, the See 
might for a time be removed to Landaff; From whence it was again 
removed by St. David to the Town bearing his Name. But the Bt- 
ſhops of Landaff who ſucceeded were ſo unſatisfied with it; That the 
Regiſter of that Church ſaith, That from Oudoceus the ſecond from Du- 
bricius, (for he ſucceeded Theliaus in that See) They choſe rather to be 
Conſecrated by the Archbjſhops of Canterbury, than by their own Metropolt- 
tan of St. David's, as appears by.the Proteſtation made by the Biſhop 
of Landaff to Calixtus II. in the Council of Rhemres, Anno Dom. 1119. 


But I confeſs, it doth not ſeem very probable that a Britiſb my 
a 0 


— 


— 


Gift of Mauriciut.) But it appears that he had then Archiepiſcopal Po- 
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old go for Conſecration to Auguſtine the Monk or is Succefſors 
ould go JOB TO 4 | 
2 the , 70 Biſhops did all look on them as Intraders ; And if any 
ſhould have done it, how would they have been received by the Bri- 
tiſß Churches at that time? It is therefore f r mare probable, either 
that they went over tothe Britiſb Archbiſhop, at Dol in Britanniz, or 
chat there was a Succefhion preſerved for ſome time of theArchbiſhops of 
London among the Britains, aiter the retirement of Theonws and Thadi- 
e, the two other pe pore Londen and York, who, as (e) (e) Matt 
Mat Weſtwinſter ſaith, did withdraw when vheir Charches were deſtroyed ehm, 
by the Saxons, with many of their Clergy into Wales; where as long as 4. p. 586; 
that Succefſion continued they might exerciſe ſome parts of their Fun- 
&ion, leaving the main to the Archbiſhop of Caerleeor, to whom of right 
it belonged ; And Rauulpbas (faith z That Province extended as far as 
the Severn, and ſo took in Cheſter, Hereford ad Worceſter ; But be- 
fore Dubriciu was ſo much advanced, the Authors of his Life ſpeak 
of the great number of Scholars which flock'd to him from all Parts of Bri- 
tain z Not the Rude and Vulgar only, but Perſons of greateſt Repu- 


tation, among whom they name St. Theliaws, Samſon, Aidanws, and 


many others. Two Places they.mention, where he received and in- 
ſtructed his Diſciples; one at Hentlen, on the River Wye, where they 
lay be had a thouſand Students with him, whom he brought up in humane 
and divine Literature. And the other was at Moch-rhos, where he had 
a Place for Study and Devotion. | N 5 

Itatus by (d) Vincentius, and the (e) Author of the Life of Saxſor (d) vin- 
is ſaid poſitively to have been 4 Diſciple of St. Germanus z And the f. t. 
(f) Author of the Life of Gilda ſaith, That in be School of Ututusc. 103. 
many Noblemens Sons were brought up, among whom he reckons as the 0 5%. 
chief Sampſon, afterwards Archbiſhop of the Britains, viz. at Dol in es 9. 
Britannie Paulus, Biſhop of the Oxi/mii, the moſt Northern of the (C), “l. 
Aremorici (which Biſhoprick is ſince divided into three, Treguier, St. Pot gig. 
de Leon and St. Breu) and Gildas, called Sapiens, of whom after- © 
wards : * Leland to theſe adds David and Paxlinus : And ſaith, bis | 
School flouriſhed like an Univerſity among the Britains. (g) Ballandus and (e) 48. 
Henſchenius make a very probable Conjecture, That when St. German A 
came into Britain, and found the decay of Learning to have been the great Teliaj. 
octaſion of the ſpreading of Pelagianiſm he appointed Dubricius and Iltu- 98 
tus to under tate the Education of the Britiſh Clergy; And that by theſe as 
means, as Bede ſaith, theſe Churches continued afterwards pure and free 
from this Hereſe. Which was a wiſe and ſeaſonable Inſtitution z And 
hereby we ſee the Britiſh Churches were not defective in Learning in 
their loweſt Condition, when the Britains were forced to leave their 
Habitations, and to fly into Corners. »Y | 

Of which, beſides theſe Nurſeries of Dubricius and Itutus, we have a 
famous Inſtance in the Monaſtery of Bancbor, which even () Bede ſaith, (b) Bed; 
a furnſbed with learned Men at the coming of Auguſtine into England. 
This Banchor was diſtant but ten ot twelve Miles from Cheſter, as (i) rope. 
Ronulphns Ceftrenſis, and Bradſhaw, in his Life of St. Werburg, ſay. © 37: 
( Leland in his Ititerary deſcribes the Place as ſtanding in « Valley, (4Colle8. 
and having the compaſsof 4 walled Town, and two Gates wing half a vol. 2. p. 
Mile diſtant from each other, (1) Camgen ſuppoſes it to be the | bac Sa * cap 
in Antotinus, being ten Miles diſtant from Deva, i. e. Cheſter. That (/ cam 
which was moſt obſervable in this Bririſ Monaſtery was, that Men 5 2.457 
there were bred up to Learning and Devotion together, and ſo — re- 

| embling 
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ſembling our Colleges than the Egyptian Monaſteries, where Men were 
brought up to Ignorance and Labour as much as to Devotion. Wherein 

the Benedictinet followed them according to their firſt Inſtitution: For 

St. Benedi himſelf not only deſpiſed Learning, as the Writers of his 

Life ſay ; But he takes no care about it in the Rule of his Order; And 

(% Boni- When (ze) Boniface gave an account to Zachary of his ſetting up a Be. 


fac. E/iſt. nedictine Monaſtery at Fulda, he ſets the Monks out by their Abſtinence 


(0 Chron, and hard Labour with their own Hands, without Servants. It is true that (x) 
Hirſ. A. D Trithemins (peaks much of the Schools of Learning in the Benedi@ine Mg. 
428 «zit. 24ſteries, but not before Anno Dom. 890. which was after the (o) con- 
Anſeg. 1.1. ſtitu tions of Charles the Great, who appointed Schools for inſtructing Touth 
6 17-1:5-both in Monaſteries and Cathedrals ; Which gave the firſt Countenance 
los. and Encouragement to Learning at that time; And (p) Lapus Ferra- 
Epiſt. 1. rienſes ſaith, That the reviving of Learning was then owing to him : But 


although theſe Conſtitutions extended no farther than to Grammar 


Schools ; yet from hence, thoſe who were inclined to Learning in the 


Monaſieries applied themſelves more to it; and by degrees gained a 
great Reputation by it, as Rabanus Maurus at Fulda, whoſe eſteem 
drew Lupus thither, and many others; Which example prevaili 
and the Monks finding ſuch reſort to increaſe their Wealth as well ay 
0% Orig. Reputation, as () Aub. Miræus obſerves ; from that time the Mona- 
1 ſteries were deſirous to have ſome of their Number to be eminent for 
* Learning, which had been before ſo much neglected by them, as 
wholly befides the Rule of their Order. But the Monaſteries of the 
Weſtern Churches before St. Benediò's time, ſuch as that of St. Ambroſe, 
St. Euſebius of Vercelles, St. Auguſtine in Africa, St. Martin in Gaul, were 
chiefly intended as Nurſeries to the Church, and the Perſons educated 
therein, were brought up with a deſign to do the Church Service af- 
terwards, This method of Education taking ſo much in other Church- 
es (as in Gaul, where ſo many eminent Biſhops were taken out of the 
Monaſtery of Lerins, according to the Rule of Capraſius, ) St. German 
who was ſo well acquainted with St. Honoratus, St. Hilary of Arles, 
and others of that Education, might probably be the firſt Inſtrument of 
ſetting up this way in the Britiſb Churches. And to confirmſthis, St. 
Patrick, who carried over this Monaſtich Education into Ireland, ſpent 
(r) Prob. many Years under the Diſcipline of St. German, as (r) Probus and (7) 
vir Farr: Focelin the Writers of his Life do agree. And thoſe who have written 
75. 3. of St. German have mention d him as one of his Diſciples, as (f) Erri- 
(5) Jocel. ps of Auxerre. And (½) William of Malmesbury (ſaith, he was not only 
= _ Diſciple of St. German, but being made Biſhop by Celeſtine, he was ſent 
(t) Bibli- by $t. German into Ireland. And in the Iriſb Monaſteries there were 


3 Schools like thoſe of Dubricius and I/tutus for the breeding of Youth in 


1. p. 537 Learning. For therein, as Rouſe an Antiquary in Edward IV. time 


90 55% ſaith, The Maſters did teach, Secundum formam Studiorum antiquorum, 


12 p.145. according to the ancient Method of Learning; Which our learned (w) 
( Ve Primate underſtands of joining the Studies of humane Learning with di- 
I. „. vine; of which he produces an Inſtance in a MS. of the Library of 
Worceſter ; Being a Commentary of an Iriſb Biſhop upon Martians 
Capella's Aſtrology which he read to his Diſciples in the Monaſtery of 
St. Remigius in Down. And the Author of the Opus Tripartitum of the 
Life of St. Patrick faith, That he ſet up at Armagh Summum ſindiuz: lite: 
rale. Which in the Language of that time is the ſame with an Uni- 
verſity, only this is a Lan- term, and implies a Legal Society incorporates 
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for the Profeſſion of Learning, which the (x) Civilians tell us, None (*) Chop- 
but the Supreme Authority of a Nation can do. In this School at Ar- — 1 
magh, Caradoc of Lancarvan in his Life of Gildas ſaith, That he was 4 Franc. 1.3. 
Profeſſor, Studium regens & prædicans in Civitate Ardmaca. But the A- Lan us 
nonymous Author of bis Life publiſhed out of an ancient MS. by Job. bl. . 
3 Boſco (y) ſaith, That Gildas, going over into Ireland in the time of (y) Bibi. 
Ammeric; 7. e. about Au. Dom. 566. found both Religion and Learning tb. Flor. 
much decay d there, and that he built many Churches and Mon aſterie 45 OO 
and brought up many Noble Mens Son uberein. In his younger days, he 

faith, Gildas went to Iren, and viſited the Schools of many ee Id. c. 6; 
Men, and enquired their Opinions in Philoſophical and Divine mat- 

ers. | 
g Some queſtion hath been made by Learned Men, what this Author 

means by Iren; The moſt eaſie and obvious ſenſe is to take it for Ire- 

land, where there were ſo many Schools of Learning in the Monaſte- _ : 
ries of St. Patrick's Foundation; And Iris is uſed by (z) Diodorus Sicu- I) Piod- 


lus for Ireland : bY (a) Ierne in the Book de Mundo, and Apuleins 360005 2 
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and the Inhabitants are called Irenſes by (b) Ordericus Vitalis : and the _ 5. 

Country is called Erin by the Inhabitants, as Archbiſhop (e) Dſber ob- Vticanii. 

ſerves; But the marginal Note of Joh. 2 Boſco hath led ſome quite out (5) ord. 

of their way in ſeeking, for this Place; Which is, That Iren was "og 1 

Univerſity then in Great Britain; And from hence they have proceed- P. rog8. 

ed to prove our famous Univerſity of Oxford to be meant by it; (d) % 

Firſt, 90 ſay they, was miſtaken for Icen, and that for Ychen, and Ychen + "ya | 

for Rydychen, and Rydychen in the Britiſh Tongue ſignifies the ſame with (4) Antiq. 

Vadum Boum, and that ir the ſame with Oxford. I cannot think Lear - . 44. 

ned Men write theſe things any otherwiſe than as Sports of Wit, which 1. 2. n. 84; 

are intended for the diverſion, and not for the convict ion of the Rea- f 

| ob As likewiſe, when the ſame Authors produce out of * te > 0, bo 

his Life of St. German, Regionis illins Univerſitas, to prove the Antiquity ii; 

of their Univerſity. But that Paſſage in the Copy of Aſſerius, printed 

by Camden is more material, viz. That St. German ſtaid half a year in 

Oxford, and approved the Orders made by Gildas, Melkin, Nennius 

ad Kentigern. I know what Heats have been about this Paſſage among 

very Learned Men. For my part, I ſee no cauſe to miſtruſt the ſince- 

rity of Archbiſhop Parker in the Edition of his very ancient Copy, 

where this Paſſage was not to be found; And I do not 8 Cam- 

dens Fidelity in publiſhing A ſſerius out of ſome other Copy; But it 

had been fair to bave given an Account whence he had it, and for 

what Reaſons he inſerted it in another Edition of Aſſerius; and why 

he preferred the Savilian Copy before the other. But I cannot but 

wonder that theſe Learned Men have taken\no more notice of the In- \ 

conſiſtency of this Paſſage with the Hiſtory of thoſe times. For theſe 

Perſons all lived a conſiderable time after St. German, as it were eaſie to 

prove, if it were worth the pains. For Gildas was not born till at leaſt 

forty four years were paſt after St. Germans death: which thus appears; 

He faith he was born the year of the Victory of Aurelius Ambroſius 

over the Saxons at the Mons Badonicus, which was forty four years af- 

ter they came hither, Au. Dom. 449. And by comparing St. Germans 

Embaſſy to Valentinian at Ravenna, where he died, we ſhall find that ( Gal 

St. 0 py 717 lan. 
erman was dead the year before the Saxons arrival, An. Dom. 448.70, 2.4. 

As the (e) Samarthani (bew. But againſt this there is a conſiderable Ob- He 45 


ection from what (f) Bede ſaith, 8 the Saxons and Picts joined toge- 1e. 20. 
: . * 4 , 
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be taken monthly, and given in to the Prefi#us Urbis, and return'd 
to the Emperor every year; as appears by the (i) Conſtitution it ſelf in J cle. 
the Theodoſran Code. By which we find, That Rowe it ſelf was then . 9. L. 


the chief Univerſity of the Empire, to which Students reſorted from 4 D. 


all the Provinces, and the Emperor thought it not below his Cogni- 

:ance to have notice ſent him of the Numbers; Qualities and Behavi- 

ours of the Students; But leſt the Splendor and Vanities of Rowe 

ſhould tempt them to forſake the Service of their Country, they were 

not permitted to ſtay there after twenty years of Age; For then, not 

having the Difficulties of the Language to conquer which they were uſed 

to while Children, at fifteen they were thought fit to be inſtructed in o- 

ther Studies, and five or fix years was all the time this Law allow'd 

them to proſecute them under the Maſtgrs at Rowe. Where, beſides 

an infinite number of private Teachers in that vaſt City, there were 

publick Profeſſors appointed, who had their & Ho, within the Area 

of the Capitol, which were called Auditoria publica, 3 reaſo- 

nably infer from the (+) Conſtitution of Theodoſins , where tht Exedræ (4)C.The- 

of the Portico's of the Capitol at Conſtantinople are appointed to make ©: 4 43. 

Auditoria for the publick Profeſſors there: And Conſtantinople followd . 53. 

the Pattern at Rome. Theſe Exedre were, as (I) Vitruvins deſcribes (!) Virruv. 

them, Places of Capacity within the Portico's, with Seats round, in which 298 

the Rhetoricians, and others, were wont to diſcourſe; Or, accordin 

to (m) Cicero, they were Cellæ ad colloquendum aut meridiandum, ſuch (n) De 

as Craſſus had at Tuſculum, and Cotta at Rome, where thoſe great Men 95" 

were wont to ſit for their diverſion and diſcourſe with each other: And 

the Greek Gloſſary renders Exedra, a & bool; ſuch a one () Strabo de- ( 

ſcribes in the Muſeum at Alexandria, which conſiſted of a Walk, an ! 

Exedra, and a great Houſe where the Learned Men did all live and eat 

together upon a publick Allowance, under the Government of a Per- 

ſon appointed by their Kings, and after by the Ceſars. This Maſæum 

was adjoining to the Palace, and near it was the famous Library of Pro- 

lemy Philadelphus : For that was in Bruchio, as (o) Epiphanius ſaith, and (e Epiph. 

was diſtin from the other Library afterwards in Serapeo mentioned by © . 

(p) Ammianus Marcellinus. This Bruchion was a Region of the City, (q) am. 

as Epiphanius faiths And ſome will have its Name from the Tlvesyqor, 3 

the Granary of Alexandria being there, and by contraction it was call 

led IIes ei So the MS. of 10 Euſebius mention d by Valeſius hath (%) Euſeb. 

it. But (r) Salwaſins would have the name taken from the Stores laid in!. ). * 

there for the College of Learned Men in the Muſæum, which Ammianus N 

Marcellinus calls Præſtantium hominum domicilinm ; And this III ov, Spartian. 

he ſaith, is the ſame with LIęva, co, and Exſtathins ſaith, The one g-: 

nified the ſame at Alexandria, which the othex-#lid at Athens; And, he 

obſerves, that it was accounted a great favour in the Emperors to 

grant any Learned Man Ty.» Moti oor, i. e. a Fellowſhip in the Col- 

lege. 80 (t) Athenens mentions it as the kindneſs of Hadrian to Pan- ()) ichen. 

crates the Poet, for flattering Amntinons ; That he gave him a Right of 13. 

Commons in the Muſzum : As he did likewiſe to Dionyſius the Sophiſt, 

and Polemon, and Nicetas Smyrnens, as Philoſtratus in their Lives re- 
lates, Ariſtonicus wrote the Hiſtory of the Myſzum at Alexandria, and 

of the Philoſophers and Learned Men who flouriſhed in it, and the 

manner of their living there; Out of whom (r) Photius ſaith that So- (i) cod. 

pater borrow'd part of the twelfth Book of his Mſcellanies. But this 161. 

Book being loſt, as likewiſe thoſe of Callimachns and Alcidamas, no 
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articular account can be given of the Hiſtory of it. Only in generg 
" know, that the moſt Loatted Perſons in their ſeveral Profeſſions 
were invited thither, and had there all the Encouragements which Free. 
dom from Care, good Air, (for the Muſæum was celebrated for that 
by Strabo) ſutable Society and an excellent Library could give them; 
the Keepers whereof were men of the greateſt Reputation, as Deme. 

trins Phalerens, Zenodotus Epbeſus, Eratoſthenes, Apollonins, Ariſto 
_ mut, Cheremon, Dionyſms, &c. In this Myſzum it was that 000 F. 
Hadrian, drian propoſed Queſtions to the Profeſſors; and in it were *Ayan; in- 
ſtituted, or Sports, by Philadelphus to Apollo and the Muſes, after the 
finiſhing his Library, and Rewards given to thoſe that overcame in the 
Opinions of the Judges appointed for that purpoſe. From hence 
came the Commiſſiones and Agones Sacri among the Romans, at which 
(»)Horat. Judges were appointed; Among whom () Horace mentions Metin, 
A „ Tarpa for one. Theſe were ſometimes performed in the Capitol, as (x) 
Satyr. — 7. obſerves, i. e. in the Portico's where the Exedræ were like 
(x) pe ca thoſe at Conſtantinople. What the Number of publick Profeſſors was 
lol eg at Alexandria and Rome is not certainly known, but at Conſtantinople 
Herne. their Number is determin d by a (5) Conſtitution of Theodofius, In the 
d. 1.14. Publick Schools called there Auditorium Capitolii and Auditorium noſtrum, 
. z. there were to be for the Latine Tongue three Orators, and ten Gran- 
mariant; For the Greek five Sophiſts, and ten Grammarians ; One Pro 
fefſor of Philoſophy and two of Law. Theſe had had their diſtin& Schools 
allotted them called Publice Magiſtrationes and Cellz in the Law; And 
all others were forbidden to teach in publick, either within the Capi- 
rol, or elſewhere, upon pain of Infamy for the Fact, and Banifhment 
2. out of the City. The Emperor Valens, by another Conſtitution, ap- 
pointed for the Publick Library at Conſtantinople ſeven Antiquaries to 
look after the Books, four Greek and three Latine, who were to have a pub- 
lick allowance; So that there was a Bibliotheca Palatina there as well as 
at Rome, and both in probability were near the Capitol, where the Pro- 
| Fefors taught; For that at Rome was called Bibliotheca Capitolina, con- 
(z) Po%., cerning which Joh. (z) Sarisburienſis ſaith, It was reported that Gte- 


crat. 


6. 19. gory the great cauſed it to be deſtroyed, out of a fear, that Heathen Lear- 


ning ſhould abate Mens Love to the Scriptures ; which, was a very fooliſh 


and ſuperſtitious fear. For Men know better how'to value the Scrip- 

tures by it. And he did ill then to fetch the Soul of Trajan out of 
Purgatory (but i hope one Story is no truer than the other) for he found- 

ed the Bibliotheca Ulpia, which was next to the Palatina ; and Vier 

faith, There were twenty ſeven more publick Libraries in Rome. If this 
Story be true, Gregory rather follow'd the Steps of Julian than of Con- 
ſtantine; for the one envied Learning to the Chriſtians as much as the 

other promoted it, Vi#or's Epitome faith of Conſtantine, that he did, 
i Nitrire artet bonas, precipue ſtudia Literarum ; And his (a) Conſtitmts- 
3. Li. 1, ont (till extant do bew the great kindneſs he had for Learning and 
2, 3. Learned Men; granting great Privileges and publick Salaries to the 
14. L. 3. Profeſſors of Learning in the ſeveral Cities of the Empire But J- 
lian, finding that Chriſtianity did ſpread'by the Learning of the Chri- 

ſtians, he firſt drew the choice of publick 'Profe/[1rs'to himſelf, by making 

his Approbation neceſſary after the Judicinm Ordinis and Decretum Cu- 

(6) Julian. rialium, and ſo excluded the Chriſtians. Afterwards (/) he expreſly de- 
£p.42z, Clared, He would endure none to interpret Heathen 4uthors, who argued a- 


gainſt their Religion : But no Conſtitution appears in the Code * 
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former tending that Way. Upon this Proerefus, ſaith (c) St. Je- (e Hier. 
_ left the Char at Athens, although he had a particular Indul J Coven. 
by Juli an, And (4) Oreſus adds, That the clean Profeſſors of 1 ar-(d) Oroſ; 
ning alwoft univerſally forſook their Placer: Butboth mention an expreſs "7" 
Edit of Jelian's to that purpoſe. Some Writers ſpeak-of another E- 

dis forbidding Chriſtian Children to learn; But I can find no Edict to 

that purpoſe. And it ſeems to me to have been only a Conſequence | 

of the former; Since Chriſtian Parents would not fend their Children 

to be taught by Heathens, having ſeen the ſad effect of it in the Apoſta- 

ey of Julian, under his Heathen Tutors, Mardonins, Maximus and Jombli- 

cus. ol . | 1299 Rr aer : . 
But by this Edict we find how univerſally Learning was then dif- 


fuſed through the Provinces of the Roman Empire, which was in a great 


meaſure due to Antoninus Pius, of whom (e) Jul. Cipitolinus faith, (ef. an. 
That he appointed Homours and Penſions to Rhetoricians and Philoſophers on. Fu. 
through all the Provinces; which were confirmed and inlarged by the ſe- 
vera) Edits of Cauſtantine to that purpoſe, already mention d. And 
(Y Fr. Baldwin takes particular notice of his Zeal to promote Lear- be te- 
ning, In Gan g) St. Jerome mentions the Florentiſſima Studia Galli- fu: Jon. 
um; And Conſtantiur, in the Life of St. German, the Auditor la Gal- „. 142. 
liarum; after which, he ſaith, he went to Rome as the chief Univerſs- (:) 44 

, eſpecially for L; thence (5) Sidonie Apollimaris calls it Dowici- (1 Sidon 
2 Legam, and St. (i) Auguſtine ſaith, he went thither to ſtudy the Laws. £9.6. 1.1. 
Bat other Profeſſions flouriſhed elſewhere ; as at Carthage, (E) Salvien ( Cafe 
ſaith, Therewere Profeſſors of all Arts and Sciences: And at Sicca Veneria (2) De Gu: 
in Africe, Arnobizs was Profeſſor of Rhetorick. Near Lyons in Gaul the 1. Peil. 
60 Cities had dedicated an Altar to Auguſtus, where the Rhoſue and the 
Arar meet, there Caizs Caligula appointed Prizes to be plaid both in 
Greek and Latine Eloquence; And not that only, but Philoſophy was 
there taught 5 Thence (7) Odilo, Abbat of Clueny, about Anno Don. /) Vit. 
1020. calls Lyons of old the Mother and Nurſe of Philoſophy. In the g | 
time of Divclefian and Maximianus, the Nobility of Gaul were brought 
up to Learning at Augiſtodunum ( Autun, ) and there Eumenins was 
both Rector and Profeſſor, as appears by his Speech to Conſtantiu, where 


(xv) he celebrates ſo much the Scholes Memane, Quondam pulcherrimo (m)0rat. 


opere & ftndiorum frequentid celebres ; which having ſuffer'd very much . re- 

in the Rebellion 5 the Bagande under the latter Claudius; he was ex- as] 1.3. 
tremely concerned to have them rebuilt, which is the deſign of his 
excellent Oratioz. But long before, in Tiberias his time, (i) Tacitus (n) Annal. 
ſaith, The Sons of the Nobility did there, Liberalibus ſtudijs operari, . 43. 
drove themſelves in Learning. (o) Enſebins mentions in the time of (0) tn 
New, Statius Urſulus of Tholouſe, a famous Profeſſor of Rhetorick. And Chronic. 
(p) Auſenius reckons up many of thoſe who had been famous there (n Pre- 


aud at Bawrdeaux, and other Places. But to ſpare our pains in parti- Vel. 
aular Places, there is extant in the Theodofan Code an (4) Edict of Gra- (4)c.The- 


tin, requiring all the chief Cities of theſe Parts of the Roman Empire to 99-13. tit. 
ſettle and maintain in them Profeſſors of Learning, both of the Greek and * har 
Romen Languages. This Edict was directed to the Præfectus Pretorio 


Galliarum, and was commanded to be obſerved through all his Dioceſe, 


which Gothofred reſtrains to the Provinces of Gaul, excluding Britain, 

for which I ſee no reaſon ; Since (7) Auſonims who was himſelf in (,1 1n wp. 

that Office'in Gratian s time, comprehends the Britains under his Juriſ- /ell.v4o7: 

diFion, And the Netitia Imperii places the Provinces of Britain _ 
3 im 


* 
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him after Gratians time. Which Notitia he thinks was made about 
Anno Dom. 426. By virtue of which Edict we are to ſearch for the 
ancient Schools of Learning among the Britains, in the chief Cities of 
the Provinces at that time; eſpecially at London, which was the Ca. 
put Gentis, being Auguſte, or the Imperial City, and ſo at York and Ca. 
erleon.” So that the Britiſh Churches, as long as the Roman Power conti. 
nued here, had the ſame advantages for Learning which they had in 
other Provinces; But when the Roman Forces were withdrawn, and 
nothing but Miſeries and Deſolation follow'd ; then St. Germans Care 
proved a moſt ſeaſonable Relief to them in providing ſuch Schools 23 
thoſe of Dubricins and Iltutut, for the breeding up of Perſons qualified 
for the Service of the Church; as far as the Miſeries of . thoſe times 
would permit, 4580 
The laſt thing to be conſidered is, The publick Service of the Britiſh 
Churches. And in an ancient MS. in the Cotton Library, about the Ori. 
ginal of Divine Offices, Germanus and Lupus are ſaid to have brought int 
the uſe of the Britiſh Churches, Ordinem Curſiis Gallorum. By which 
Oe Pri- (r) Archbiſhop Uſher underſtands the Gallican Liturgy. For Curſus in 


mord. 


2 the Eccleſiaſtical uſe of the Word is the ſame with Officium Divinum, 28 
Dominicus Macer, in his late Hierolexicon ſnews ; thence Curſum cele- 
brare, is, to perform Divine Offices; And ſo the Word Curſus is often 

t) A, uſedin (t) Fortunatus his Life of St. German, Biſhop of Paris, and in 

Nur. 35 our (i) Saxon Writers : But this Curſus Gallorum is there diſtinguiſh- 

(x) Bed, 1. ed from the Curſus Orientalis, and the Curſus Ambroſii, and the Curſu 

4. C. 2 Benedicti ( which little differs, he ſaith, from the Curſus Romanur.) 

G1. And this was that which Cermanus and Lupus had learnt in the Monaſte- 

Aſſer. vit. ry of Lerins, where it was uſed by Caſſianut and Honoratus, as the Au- 

Ali. thor of that Book affirms, which I find to have been the ſame which 

(w) C-ncil. (w) Sir H. Spelman commends for its great Antiquity. And that Author 

ra = i: derives the Gallican Liturgy from St. John by 3 and Jrenens 

Which MS. Mabillon was inclined to think to have been the Book 
which Gregorius Turonenſis wrote de Curſibus Eccleſtaſticis, but for the 


(z)Mabil- quoting the (x) Life of Columbanus and Attala, which was not written 
O 


n. Annal. till after his Death. 
I. p. 9. 


This will oblige us to enquire, what the Gallican Liturgy at this 
time was, and how far different from the Roman. It is agreed on all 
hands, that there was a material difference between them, but wherein 
it lay is not ſo eafily underſtood. When Gregory ſent Auguſtine the 
Monk into England, to ſettle the Saxon Churches, and he was conſe- 
(y) Bed. I. Crated by the Archbiſhop of Arles, one of the Queſtions, ( y) Aug» 
1.c. 27. ſtine propoſed, was, ſince there was ſuch difference between the Off- 

ces of the Roman and Gallican C hurches, which he ſhould follow © Grego- 
ry anſwered, That he ſhould chuſe what he thought moſt proper for the En- 
gliſh Church. Which implies, That there was a diverſity ſtill between 
them ; And that the Pope did not oblige him to follow the Example 
of the Roman Church ; chiefly, I ſuppoſe, Becauſe the Queen, being 


a Chriſtian before, and uſing the Gallican Liturgy in the Publick Service, 


and her Biſhop being of the Gallican Church, it would have given great 
Offence to them to have had it taken away; as likewiſe to all the Bi- 
tiſh Churches which had been accuſtomed to it. If the Books of Mu- 
(d) Gen- ſens mention'd by (z) Gennadius were extant, we ſhould eaſily under- 
nad. de ſtand wherein the difference lay. For, he being a Presbyter of the 


— Church of Marſeilles, and a Man learned in the Scriptures, was deſired 
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CT hed 
by Venerins, the Biſhop there, to draw up a Form of Publick Service, 
conſiſting of two Parts, VIZ, The Morning Service, and the Communion 
Service. The firſt he finiſhed in the time of Veneriut, and is highly 
commended by Genwadius for its Order, Uſefulneſs and Decency. The 
ſecond, in the time of Exſtathins his Succeſſor, which he likewiſe 
commends for iti great weig ht and exatlneſs. And there was great Rea - 
ſon at that time, to bring the church · Service into Order, becauſe Caſſian 
and others endeavour'd to introduce the Mowaſtick Cuſtoms which he 
had obſerved in Egypt and elſewhere, as appears by the deſign of his 
Monaftick Inſtitutions, eſpecially the ſecond and third Books, which he 
dedicated to Caſtor, Biſhop of Apta Julia, at the ſame time that Veneri- 
u; was Biſhop of Marſeilles, where Caſſian lived. This Muſæus was 
therefore employ'd to draw up the moſt convenient Order for the 
Publick Service, from whence we may be able to judge of the 
Difference in both Parts between the Gallican and Roman Offi- 


cer. 

i begin with the firſt, viz. the Morning Service, which conſiſted of 
Leſſons, Hymns and Pſalms, agreeable to the Leſſons, and ſhort Colle&s 
after them. 

In the Church of Rome, for a long time, viz. for above 400 Years, 
they had nothing before the Sacrifice, as the old Ritnaliſts agree, be- 
ſides the Epiſtle and Goſpel ; then Celeſtine appointed the Pſalms to be 
uſed; or as (4) Walafr, Strabo and Microlegus ſay, cauſed Antiphone (i) wi. 
to be made out of them and ſung. The Epiſtle was conſtantly taken lafr. e. 24,” 
out of St. Paul, as Walafr. Strabo proves out of the Pontifical Book 3 
in proceſs of time, he ſaith, other Leſſons were taken ont of the Old and 


| New Teſtament, agreeably to the time; Which might be borrow'd from 


the Gallican Church; as other Inlargements of their Offices, by the Ri- 
tualifts Confeſſion were, and in probability the Diſtribution of the 
Leſſons was firſt begun by Alu et, which we have digeſted according 
to the Romas Cuſtom in the Ledbionarius, publiſhed by Pamelius, by 
ſome attributed to St. Jerome. After the Leſſons tollow'd the Reſpon- | 
ſoria, or Proper Hymns, for ſo (% Iſidere ſaith, they were called, be- (b)DeEccl. 
cauſe, one ſinging, the whole Choire did anſwer , and (e) Rhabanus ae 
Mearur calls ſuch an Anthem, Reſponſorins Cantus ; and theſe differ'd (c) De n- 
trom the Ant ipbomæ, becauſe in them the whole Choire ſung i Clic. 
each Verſe alrernatim : But (4) Rupertns thinks, they had their Name (4) Ded. 
becauſe they anſwered to the Leſſons, being ſung immediately after them; ficiis, I. i. 
for the refreſberent of the Hearer's Mind, ſaith (e) Amalariut. But, be- 0 ) Amal 
hides the Leſſaus and Hymms, he methodiz d the Y ſalus, ſo as to be read !. 4. c. 3. 
agreeably to the times and the Lefſors 5 and not in the Order wherein 
they ſtand ; which ſeems to have been peculiar to the Gallican C hurcb. „ 
The moſt ancient Cuſtom of the Chxrch, as (F) Menardut proves aac 
from Juſtin Martyr, and others, was to begin the publick Service with the gor. 5. 4. 
Leſſons. And (g) St. Ambroſe, in one Place, ſeems to mention no 2275 
mare in his Church at Milan beſides the Leſſons and the Sermon, be- (Uli fits. 
tore his expounding the Creed to the Competertes; But in the ſame %. {3: 
Epiſtle he ſ peaks of the Pſalms that were read in the Morning Service : (7) De of- 
And ( elfewhere of the People's anſwering to the Pſalms ;, and it is ge. 5.6.7 
nerally ſaid by the ancient Ritzeliſts, that St. Ambroſe brought into the (*) 5% 
uſe of the Weſtern Church the Cuſtam of Singing the Pſalms Verſe by Verſe in () Wal. e. 
n, by both ſides of the Cboire; fo (5) fore, (& ) Rhabanus, I) Wa- 2 Rad 
Midas Stralo, and (n) Radnlphus Turgrevſes : And ſo / axlirus in bis 1 
. Life 
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Life ſaith, he brought up the Uſe of Antiphonæ, in the Weſtern Church, 

(n) sigeb. And () Sigebert adds, that he took it from the Greeks. And (o) St. 
Ch". A. P. Auguſtine ſets down the occaſion of it, viz. When the "I at Milan 
Gere were perſecuted by the Arians, and reſolved to abide in the Church. And 
1. 9.6. ,) therefore to keep them well employ d he thought upon this Cuſtom of the Eaſt. 
ern Churches; Which not only continued there, but from thence ſpread 

00 Re- into other Churches, not without oppoſition in ſome Places; as ( 
.. St. Auguſtine confeſles, it met with ſome at Carthage; But withal he ſaith, 
he wrote in Vindication of it, In the Eaſtern Church it was of ancient 

(4) Soc. uſe, if () Socrates ſay true;; for he faith, it begun upon 4 2 
+6. — on to Ignatius, at the Church of Antioch. But (r) Theodoret ſaith, F.. 
( 4 eg. vianus and Diodorus brought it up there; But the Words of Theodor 
Niet. Mopſueſtenus in () Nicetas ſee to intimate, that they took this Cuſtom 
” ys „5. from the Syriack Churches ;, However Theodoret attributes the beginning 
of Singing the Pſalms of David in that manner in the Greek Churches to 
them; From whence he ſaith ;t ſpread into other Parts, But we find 

( Baſil, by (# St. Baſil, it was very hardly received in the Church of Neocæſarea, 
Ep. 03. becauſe it was not introduced by Gregory, who firſt ſettled the Church there, 
Neither, ſaith he, were the Litamies, which they then uſed, brought in 

him: And for that Cuſtom of Singing, he ſaith, it was praiſed wt 
Churches of Egypt, Paleſtine and Syria, as far as Euphrates. But it came 

(% Rer. later into the Weſtern Church. () Card. Bona ſaith, That Damaſus 
ORs firſt commanded it to be uſed in all Churches by his Apoſtolical Authority; 
(») 4. P. But (w) Card. Baronius faith, It is a plain Falſhood which the Pontifical 
384. 1.20. Book affirms of Damaſus his appointing the Pſalms to be ſung in all Churches, 
and he adds, that the Epiſtles of St. Hierome and Damaſus about it are 
(x)Pamel. coumterſeit. Yet thoſe are the Authorities which, as appears by (x) 
Lg. Pamel ius, the ancient Ritaliſts rely upon, All that Barowins will al- 
28. lowtobe done in the time of Damaſus, was, that St. Jerome's Pſalter 
() Ga. was then introduced at Rome. And yet we are told, ( that to this 
ges mn , day, the old Tranſlation of the Pſalter is ; in St. Peter's, and is called, 
5.c8 n. Pſalterium Romanum in the Rule of St. Fran is, which he forbids to be 
uſed in Divine Service; But the ſame is only uſed in the Ambroſian Of 

(Y Rer. fice. And (z) Card. Bona obſerves, that St. Gregory compoſed the Anti- 
L.. phone at the Introitus, and at the Reſponſoria, &c. out of the old Ver- 
POE ſion, before St. Jerome's time; Of which he gives this reaſon, That the 
(eople at Rome were ſo accuſtomed to it, that they would not learn the 

(a) 1.1, New Teſtament of St. Jerome 3 And the ſame Author (2) obſerves like- 
. 122 wiſe, That the old Italick Verſſon was not only uſed in Rome, but in al 
the Suburbicary Churches, and other Churches, Gaul only excepted. And 

from thence St. Jerome's Tranſlation was called Verſio Gallicana, becauſe 

it was immediately received into the uſe of the Gallican Churches. 80 

that I ſee not how Baronius can make good his own Aﬀertion, That St. 

| Jerome's Tranſlation of the Pſalter was introduced by Damaſus, But the 

(e) Rezift. uſe of Alleluja by St. . means, as 6) St. Gregory ſaith, was brought 
{:7-E-33- from the Church of Jeruſalem. Which Baronius thinks is rather to be un- 
derſtood of ſome particular manner of uſing it. But how he can juſtifie the 

ancient uſe of the Singing Pſalms at Rome, either before or after Dam. 

ſas his time till celeſtine was Pope, I cannot imagine, if the Pont i fical 

Book ſay true, for that expreſly affirms, that Celeſtine appointed Da- 

vid's Pſalms to be. ſung Antiphonatim before the Sacrifice, and that it was 

not done before, but only the Epiſtles of St. Paul and the holy Goſpel were 

read. Which Words are repeated by Alcuinus, Amalarius, Rhabanu 
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Maurus, Walafridus Strabo, Berno Augienſis, and ſeveral other Ritua- 

lits and Hiſtorians, as may be ſeen in (e) Pamelins his Collection, and (e A. 
(4) Caſſander's, beſides the Authors themſelves ; But (e) Barowins ſaith, 1. f. 15, 
the uſe of the Singing the Pſalms was from the beginning in the Roman (d) Li. 
cher h; which we are to take upon his Word, for he brings no proof 27. 18. 
of it, It is true, that (F) St. Auguſtine ſaith, That we have the Precept (e) Bar. 
and Example of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, for ſinging in our Aſſemblies, 4. 2: 60. 
But he ſpeaks not of David's Pſalms, nor of the Church of Rome. And ( Aüg. 
he ſaith, The Cuſtoms of Churches were very different about this matter, In pit. 119. 
the Churches of Africa, he ſaith, They confined themſelves to the Prophe:- 8 
tical Hymns, for which they were upbraided by the Donatiſts, as too 

grave and formal z But he allows Singing to be one of the Solemn Parts 

of Divine Service, with which he joins Reading the Leſſons, Preaching 

and Prayer; either aloud by the Biſhop, or in common, by the Deacons 
giving notice. ( Jpn Martyr mentions the Hymms of the Church, (e) 4 
without declaring whether they were compoſed or inſpired; And ſo . 5. 60. 
do (5) Pliny and i) Tertullian in ſome Places. But in his (D Apo- & Eyiſt. 
logy he ſaith, both were uſed. (1) Euſebius mentions the Hymns compo- * . 
ſed by Cbriſtians which proved the Divinity f Chriſt ; And (#2) the (i)Terwm!!: 
great eſteem the Hymns of Nepos were in; and () the complaint againſt ** Vit. 
Paulus Samoſatenus for laying aſide the 1 made to the Honour of 15. 4 
Chriſt. The Council of (o) Leodicea firſt reſtrained the nſe of private Vxv. 1.2. 
Hymns in the Churches Service, the Greek Canonifts underſtand this Ca- 45 1 
non of Apocryphal Fſalms, ſuch as Salomon's Pſalter publiſhed by La te. e. 99. 
gerda out of the Auſpurg MS. which he highly magnifies, and almoſt “ _ 
believes to be genuine; But if this Canon be extended to all humane Ar 
Compoſitions; it was never received in the Weſtern Church, wherein 4. , 
the Hymns of St. Hilary, St. Ambroſe, Prudentizs, and others have been 90 1. 7. e. 
generally uſed. And the Ambroſian Hymns were received into the Ser- le) L. 
vice of the Gallican Chur:h, as appears by the ſecond Council at ( P) fp) k. 13 
Tours, And 4. Caſſander obſerves, that not only thoſe made by St. Am- N ; 
broſe, but others in imitation of bim, were called by his name; Which < 2. 2 
(r) Walafridus Strabo confirms; But among thoſe the Te Deum is not we. 
reckon'd by Caſſander, neither is it of the Ambroſian Compoſition, for Hymn. Ec- 
thoſe Hymns ended their Sentence every fourth Verſe, as he obſerves, Te 60 Wen 


Deum is commonly ſaid to have been made by St. Ambroſe, and St. Au- 2. 25. 
g*ſtine, at bis Baptiſm, and to prove it, the Ritualiſts quote the Chronicle 

of Pat ius, Biſhop of Milan. But ) Gavantus obſerves, that the Lear- (5) Gav. in 
ned Men of Milan deny that there is any ſuch thing as a Chronicle of Da- Ne. 8. . 
tus among them. (t) Mabillon ſent to them to enquire particularly (+)4uted, 
about it, and they return'd Anſwer, That they had no ſuch thing, But Vol. 1. 5. 3. 
that there was ſuch a Title put upon 4 Book written by other Authors. In 

an old Collection of Hymns, and an old Latine and French Pſalter men- ; 
ton'd by Archbi hop Uſber this Hymn is attributed to St. Nicetivs. () Uſer. 


And there were two of that name in the Gallican Church ; The former I 


of which, might probably be the Author of it. The one was Biſhop 
of Triers, and ſubſcribed to the Council of Auvergn, An. Dom. 535. 3 
bighly commended for his Eloquence and Sanctity by w) Gregorius Tu- (») Greg: 
ronenſis, (x) Fortunatus and others; And the other of great fame too by. FA 
and Biſhop of Lyons, who ſubſcribed to the Council there A», Donn. (=) Fort. 
567. But againſt this latter there is a ſtrong Objection from the menti- Ge 
on of this Hymr in the Rule of St. Benedict, c. 1 1. who died, according K.. 
to Baronius, Anno Dom: 543. It is mention d in the Ryle of ) * Þ 


Cel. fo 
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Ceſarius, drawn up by Tetradias, c. 21. who died about the ſame time. fe 

I.“ . And in the Rule of (2) Anrelianns, who was preſent in the Coung) 2 
of Lyons, An. Dom. 549. in the time of Sacerdos, Predeceſſor to Nicetiy, De 
n But I ſee no reaſon againſt the former Niretins, ſince (a) Menurdus cop. het 
apt © fidently affirms there 75 no mention of this Hymn in any Writers before, And as 
therefore we may look on this Hymn, as owing its Ooriginal to the 64. bli 
lican Church. : Da. De 

2 by Beſides, (b) Caſſian takes notice that in the Gallican Churches, Glo. yy 
Ants ria Patri, Cc. was ſaid by the People at the-end of every Pſalm. Bu Pe 
b. 2. c. 8. Walafridus Strabo obſerves, That at Rome they nſed it rarely at the end | De 
of the Pſalms ; but more frequently after the Reſponſoria. From hence cie 

(e) Bellar, the three Cardinals, (e) Bellarmine, (d) Baronins and (e) Bona all con- in 
de MY. 1. elude thoſe Ritnaliſts miſtaken who make Damaſus the Author F adding pri 
(4) Bar. 4 the Gloria Patri, &c. to the end of every Pſalm : And that the Piſile in. | 6 
2 n. der the name of St. Jerome to him about it is notoriouſiy falſe, and withal! 


(e) Bon, they ſay, that the other R'tnalifts are miſtaken who attribute it to the Conneil 
de fal- of Nice; Becauſe then there would not have been ſuch difference in 
es the uſe of it in ſeveral Churches. In the FEthiopick Enchariſtical Office 
of the 318 Fathers at the Council of Nee, beſtow'd on me by my wor- 
thy Friend, Doctor Caſtle, this Ham it (elf is not uſed; But the Of. 
fice conſiſts chiefly of a Lofty and Divine Paraphraſe upon it. In the 
Liturgy of Dioſcorns it is uſed in the middle of the Prayers. It is evi. 
(f)'44 dent from (/) St. Bas Diſcourſe concerning it, that the Hymn it elf 
amphil. was of ancient uſe in the Eaſlern Church; but he doth not ſay in what 
(+) Caffin part of the Churches Service it was uſed ; But (g) Caſſian ſaith, obe d 
1. 2. c. 28. he Eaſt, it was uſed only to conclude the Antiphona. By which he un- 
derſtands a Hymn between the Pſalms; Malapidus Strabò obſerves great 
diverſity in the uſe of it in the Weſtern Churches ; Some put it, he laith, 
ihto all Offices; Some at the end of every Fſalm's Some at every breaking 
off the longer Pſalms :, Some after the Reſponſals; But the uſe in gene- 
ral was univerfally approved, only the Greeks found fault with the L- 
tines for putting in the middle, Sicut erat in principio, but the uſe there- 
(b) corcil. of was required in all the Gallican Churches in the time of () Ceſari 
{/-2-©5-x5, Archbiſhop of Arles (as (i) Uniformity was required by other 
22 Councils.) Cardinal Bona, following Baronins, makes that Council 
3. much elder which required the uſe of this Hyw#, and ſoon after the 
3 Council of Nice; But that cannot be, if the Subſcriptions in Sirmon- 
c. 17. dns be true; and he obſerves that miſtake in Baronius to have riſen 
Geran'” © from miſunderſtanding a Paſſage of Ado Viennenſss, So that the Morn: 
2.c.12. ing Service of the Gallican Churches conſiſted chiefly in Leſſons, Hymn! 
To'et. 4. and Pſalms of St. Jerome's Tranſlation, with Gloria Patri at the endof 
" every Pſalm. The Latine Tongue being yet the common Language of 
the Roman Provinces. - : 
Bim are we to ſuppoſe, that they met together for the Worſhip of God with 
ont any Prayers 2 1 anſwer; that they had then two forts of Prayers in — 
their Aﬀemblies. | 
(I.) Private Prayers of each particular Perſon by himſelf. 
(2.) A concluding Colle#, which was the Common Prayer, wherein 
they all joined. | : 5 
(I.) That they had ſuch private Prayers in their Aſemblies I prove 
(4) De from (V Caſſian, who reproves the Cuſtom of ſome in the Gallicu: 
— „ Churches, who fell to their private Devotions on their Knees, before tht 
c. . Pſalm was well ended. t, he faith, the Egyptian Morks 265 by 


fred ſame Hint in the Prager to bee panding, and then fall down for 4 


U 


« 1 -WV. 


t (pace in a way of Adordtion, and preſently riſe up again, continuing their 
Ne flnding, Al which is capable 24 no other ſenſe; but that 
between the Pſalms.2 tine was allow d in the Gallicar Churches as well 
2s Egyptian Mondfteries, for private Devotions in the publick Aﬀem- © - 
blies. (I) Gregor. Turonenſis faith, That in the Gallican Churches the (1) Greg: 
Deacon did Silentium indicere z and the Prieſt did it by the ( Moxa Cm) Eng, 
rabick Liturgy, which Exgenizs Robleſius underſtands only of making the Roblet. 
People attentive ; Which I grant was part of the Deacon's Office and { ieh. 
Deſign in pony tn, Silence, as appears by ſeveral paſſages in the an- c. ab. 
cient Liturgies both Greek and Latin. But there was a farther meaning 
in it, and that the People were for a time there to attend to their own 
private Prayers, appears not improbable to me on theſe Conſiderations, 

1.) Gregory Turonenſis ſaith, in the Place before mentioned, That th 
ing took that time to ſpeak to the People, who immediately break forth 
into « Prayer for the King; Not that any Collect was then read for him, for 
that was not the proper time for it; but it being a time of ſecret Pray- 
ers, they were ſo moved with what the King ſaid, that they all pray d 
for him. (2.) Among the Heathens, when they were bidden favere 
Linguis, yet then (v) Briſſonius ſaith, They made their private Prayers f) pe 
And as the Deacons commanding Silence ſeems to be much of the ſame Formuls, 
Nature, it is not probable that the Chriſtians ſhoald fall ſhort of their?! 40. 
Devotions. (3.) The great Argument to me, is the ſmall number of 
Colle®s in the Ancient Churches ; For the Chriſtians ſpent a great deal 
of time in the publick Service, on the Lord's-days, and the Stationary 
days; But all the other Offices could not take up that time, there 
being no long Extemporary Prayers, nor ſuch a multitude of tedious Cere- 
monies in all Parts, as the Roman Breviary and Miiſſal introduced, and 
the Collect of greateſt Antiquity, being very few and ſhort, it. ſeems 
moſt prob:ble, that a competent part of the time was ſpent in private 
Devotions. A remainder whereof is (till preſerved in the Office .of 
Ordination of Prieſts in our Church, whereby flence is commnaded to 
be kept for a time, for the Peoples ſecret Prayers, And the ſame Cuſtom 
was obſerved at the Bidding of Prayers, which was a direQion for the 
People what to pray for in their (o) | private Devotions; After (c) via. 
which follow d the Lord e prager as the concluding Collect. But either Mar. Far- 
that or another was ſtill uſed after theſe ſlent Prayers, and that is the -_ * 
true ancient Reaſon of the Name: For (p) Micrologus ſaith, The name tir. Bu- 
Collecta was, becauſe the Prieſt therein did, Ounium Preces colligere, or, x 
as (% Walafridus Strabo ſaith, Neceſſarias omnium Petitiones compendi- Pp 95 
di4 brevitate colligere. This was diſtinct from the Prayer made ad Col- 1 
lectam, before the People went to the Stationary Churches; Of which O.. 
mphrius Punvinius and Fronto in his Calendarium Romanum have ſaid e- 
nough. But as to the Gallican Churches, the (r) Council of Agde (5 co. 
ſhews that after the other Offices were performed in the Morning and 4b. e. 
Evening Service, the People were to be diſmiſſed by the Biſhop col- 
led Oratione, i. e. With a concluding Collect. g 
(.) As to the Communion Service (s) Gennadits ſaith, That Muſæus (% Gen- 
compoſed a large Volume of the Sacraments, with ſeveral Offices according ta bid. in 
the Seaſons, with a diverſity of Leſſons, and Pſalms, and Anthems, and =* 
Prayers and Thanksgivings, This Book is called, Liber Satramentorum, and (.) Not. in 
ſo is 1. ſaith (5 Menardis in ſeveral MSS. and the ' old Miſſal — * 
Publiſhed by Vyricas is called Ordo ps: ; Which was the i, z, 

p 2 Nate 


i. Auto Cray, 
— Name gi . 01 Ge dee Books gt Lum pid 0 5 which: were called $; 


| 7 ents, 1 broſe and fine, as Menardys ſhews, 
(u) Rer. (#) Cardinal Bona d + foe wa is undoubted Evidence, that th, 


Liturg. J. 0) Gallican it 5 1 1 d from the Roman; And (w) Charles 1 
1. c. 12. 85 | at, not. ul XS t LI mas ſuch 4 difference i in the P47 te 
de Inge. of the e Divine 175 Nut ˖ bat the Gallican Churches Were Der y nwilling 
J. f. e. 6. 
to . , r the e 


tthias Flacius Allyricus ( not Flaviy, 


c 8 15 etends to c orr is Name): having found an an. 
Gent MS 775 „and deri "ſeveral different Prayers in it from 
the Rowen fel, 0 e have been the ancient Gallican M 

(ﬆ) Anal. yherein þ be 0 fol lowed þ (x) L W Do Yar rinted it at 
— To. large i In his Ang als; 3. with an Neben zus ed by, 4 erardlus Out 
24. 4. B. of an aneie ent 955 But (3) ws tha Uri hys Copy could 
0) Me- not be of that e be pretends, vive Before the time of Grey 
nard App. the Great : Thete ing ſeveral things! in it not. of that. Age ; WII 


27. 1 were not in the old Miſſal of 986. and were in another of later date; 


265, hich Le Cointe returns no Anſwer z But becauſe this differs ow 
the the Rowen Miſe, be ovale ruſt be the Helene Whereas, up 

ar rather to be 2 Supplewpnt to the Roma 

| We for & nde de that 9 it, conſiſting chiefly of 
private 9 — to be uſed by them before Celebration, and during the 
5 Ky ne e Several Hymns: For the common parts of the Of. 


the Jutroitus, Epiſtola, Graduale, Evangeliym, Offertoripes, & 

freta, e S Paſt con ani ia, are only reterr'd ta, and 

= ſet down; Wher Fas if this bad been the Gallicep, Miſal, al 

tl thoſe 10 would Jae _— ſet down rather Mor © dſtinitly: than o- 

(z) Ker. th ers. (z) Card. Bona thinks it not 1% havs | x beg before the end of the 
Ling. l. tenth C 0 20 about which time ſeveral ſuch private Mifſals were made, But he 
A ue! ludes, that certainly this was not the e/d Gallican Miſal : What it 
he rhinks hard to. determine, and I think ſq too; If ſuch Authors 

20 1 751 ep be relied on. It is true, he mentions the old. Miſſal. 

h contained the Gallican iturgy from the firſt reception of the Chriſti 

a FE till the Roman Mifſel was received; But he is an Author of 
no. A thority, and quotes theſe Miſals for a thing notoriouſly falſe, 
dig. the Martyrdom of Dionyſius Areopagita ia Gaul. And he pretends, 
that, Innocentins, Gelaſus and Gregory, all endeauour d to alter the Gal- 
! lean, Litzrgy, which continued in uſe till Pepiz's time: So that from 


ilduinus no en Note can be taken. It is much more material 


(a) De Re- which (a) Berno Augienſit ſaith, That in the Archives o their Mona- 

ſem feery, be Jung an old al wherein the Offices were very differently orde- 

ſpe. c. 2. e en what they. were in the Roman. nd he mentions one remarka- 
wh rticular of the Roman Miſal, which is, 

That ee I ſhall obſexve in the Communion Service, viz. That 

ud 2 1275 "eh aid. nor ſong at Rome after the Goſpel, of which he 


fied with Hereſie; which, be ſaith, the Emperor Henry I. was ſo little 

as of 100 that he never ceaſed, till they had introduced it at Rome; 

(5) Bar. Which 0 Baronius, was done Az, Dom. 1014. but he ſeems not 

4 1 1014. : pleated. mer Cyſtom was broken. Before that time, none that 
8. pea K t ? hp oms of the Roman Mil. ever mention the Creed, 3s 

may be ſeen i in Alcnings, Amalarius, Rabanvs, and others. And this 

(c) Net. in cannot be underſtood barely. of the Conftantinopolitane or Nicene Creed, 

= - . as &) Mengr dus well proves, becauſe they. Berno madd have ſoot > 
at in 


FLSA this Reaſ Pa, becauſe, the, Roman Church was never in- 
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diſtinttly. And the Athangſtat Greed, as far d we cantrace it, wasfirſt 80 
44 7 the Gallicer Cbhurt hes, and that uſe firſt me neon d by Abbe Flo- | 
ricenſis in ſome Fragments ſent by Nicohans Fabel to (d) Buroniier, But (d) Bar. . 


vhoſoever conſiders the aniverſal Silenet abone that Gree! before; und P. 1001. 


compares it wih the Y raſeſſon of Faith in the firſt Gi-on of the fomt 

Council of Tolada, wich then took ſo many Oullicun Offices in- 

to the Service of the Spamſo Churehes, will ſet Reaſon to believe that 

this Creed was originally of a Gallicun ſeti om, andi thence wits ear- 

ried into Spain upon the Converſion of the Gon from Arinniſu, Where- 

in ſeveral Expreſſions are taken out of St. Augaſtines Works. ' Rufſinks 

ſhews, That thoſe that were to be buptix eu aid Rome yapert the C; 

but that is another thing from its uſe in the Lirmgy; which both Barb- 

viur and (e) Bona confeſs was ſo lately introduced at Rome. So that Hett (e) Rer. 

we have one conſiderable difference of the Roman Offer: from thoſe of 71s. 

other Churches; For (7) Iidore faith, That the Nicene Creed was then (f) 8 

uſed in the Gothick Churches in the time of Sacrifice, às the Charch Service Eccl. Offic 

was then called; For that it had no Relation to that which is called!“ 

the Sarifice of the Maſt, appears by Concii. Aurel: g. car. 29. Where we 

find the name of er Net 5. rn Sacriffora Na- 

imiua Miſſarum, eſpertina; And fo (g) Cuſſian acrificia eV- ) cam. 

tina in 3 Lon Cuſtom of Sacrificing _—_ the Jews. And (9 (a) de Inft. 

Honaratus, in the Life of St. Hilarins of Arles, calls it Szcrificiang Veſper- rn 

tine Landis. Abd Miſe was then uſed for the publick Service 28 (1j L 61. 4 

Leh and others ſhew. In the Rule of St. Beredrif, Miſſi are to be ta- Hur 
e 


n for the concluding cles at the Cenonical Howes, (H) Catan bſth (7 L. 


Mig for any publick meeting at Prayers, thence he ſpeaks of M No- < 1). 
— and 2 and Miſſa Canon icu, for the No#arnal Of 22 
fee among the Monks; And in the Concil. Agath. c. 30. We read of 1. 2. c. 13. 
Miſe Veſpertinæ. But afterwards the name was appropriated to the moſt 3: © 5 
ſolemn part of publick Worſhip, viz. 7 he Communion Service. In which 

the cyeed was appointed by the third Conucil of Toledo, e. 2. in all the 
Churches of Span and Gallæcia; of as ſome Copits have it, of Gallia; 

Which is confirmed by an Edict of Reccaredus to that purpoſe 3 which 
extended to that Part of Gallia Narbonenſic, then under the Gotbict ; 
Power ; Where a (1) Council met under Recearetys,” about the ſameè (1) conc. 
time. In which Gloria Patri was decreed to be uſed at the end of eh . y Narben. 
Pſalm,” waich was obſerved by the other Gallican Churches in Caſſiay's © © © 


Ame. It feems very probable, that the Spaniſh Churches did follow the 


Cuſtoms of the Gallican in other parts of the Divine Offices às well as 
this; Which appears by the Paſlage in the Epiſtle of Carolus Ciluns | 
produced by (] Card. Bona, where ſpeaking of the ancient Gallican O (n) Rer. 
ficer before the Introduction of the Roman, he ſaith, He had ſeen and Liturg. l. f. 
heard how different they-were by the Priefts of the Church of Toledo, w - 
bad celebrated the Offices of their Church before him. Which had ſignified 
nothing to this matter, unleſs the Gothic and Gattican Offices had then 2 
agreed. I do not ſay that the old Gallicam Service can be gather'd froth — 
all the Parts of the Mex rabicb Liturgy, as it was ſettled — (u. Cumdl. men. J. 2. 
Limener, in a Chapel of the Churchof Toledo; or as it is performed on © lr. 
certain days at Salamama, becauſe many Alterations might be in thofe b., Hip. 
Offices as well as others in ſo long time 5 And ſuchno doubt there were, Gude 
8 (0) Mariana confeſſeth, by the length of tine; although) it did bear nf dc 
the Name of Leander and ore. For (p)Juliamesr Toletenns is ſaid to oy 
have review d the whole Office, and to have alter'd and added many 460 
things, 


” 
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142 The Antiquities of CAP. IV. 
things, and Johannes Cæ ſarauguſtamus and Conantins, and after them Pp. 
tris lerdenſis, and Salons Abbaildenſis, beſides ſuth whoſe Names are 
not preſerved ; But ſo far as we can trace the ancient Cuſtoms of the 
Gathick Milſal we may probably infer what the Cuſtoms of the Gallica 
Churches at that time were, and thereby ſhew the difference between 
them and the Roman Officet. - As beſides this of the Creed, © © 

. (2.) The + 2 — Leſſons were always to be read by the Rules of 


the Mozerabick Liturgy : And accordingly three Books were laid upon 
(q) Greg. the Altar in the Gallican Churches, as () Gregorius Turonenſis obſerves 


Turonen, That fo Prophets, and of the Epiſtles, and of the Goſpels. d F 


l.4.c.1 , 

{8 c. 7. thing but the Epiſtle and Goſpel were read at Rome, as is ſhew'd alrea- 
dy ng Which — that To Book under St. Jerome s Name, called 
the Lectionarius or Comes muſt be counterfeit 5 Becauſe therein Leſſons 
out of the Prophets are ſet down : And the Authorities of Berno Au- 

(+) To. 2. gienſss, Micrologus and Radulphus Tungrenſis, which are the beſt (+) 

Pref in Pamelius could find, are not great enough againſt ſo plain Evidence 

tc the contrary, to prove this Le#ionarive to have been made by $t. 

Jerome. And he confeſſes that Amalarius ſeveral times only mentions 

the AuFor Lectionarii without St. Jerome's Name, who lived a good 

_ while before them. But in this the Roman Church had its liar 

Rites ; for, in the Church of Milan, firſt a Leſſon out of the Prophets 

90 Sever. was read before the Epiſtle as appears by (s) Sulpicius Severus, And 
ulpic uit. in the Greek Church, St. (t) 


= Baſil faith, That Leſſons out of the Old x 
Th - well as the New Teſtament were read By the (7) Council of Laodicea, 
J Baſil. 


all the Canonical Books were appointed to be read. Zonaras obſerves, on 
the 16th Canon of that Council, That before this Council there were no- 
O) Concil. thing but Prayers before the Conſecration : But therein he was certainly 
182 miſtaken ; For (w) Juſtin Martyr ſhews, That the Leſſons were read long 
h;'2, before, and that ont of the Prophets as well as Apoſtles. But Balſamon and 
Ariftenus reſtrain this Canon only to Saturdays; And it enjoins the 
reading of the Goſpels then, which was not accuſtomed before. There 
being no Religious Aſſemblies in thoſe Parts'on that day : Bur by the 
ſame Canon we find, That where the Goſpels were read, other Scriptures 
x) Hiero. were appointed to be read too. It is obſerved by (x) Dominicus Macer, 
| — v. that at the Leſſons of the Old Teſtament the Greeks do ſit; but ſtand at 
0 852 ; thoſe out of the New. (y) Sozomen reckons it as a peculiar Cuſtom of 
7.c. 19. Alexandria, That the Biſhop did not riſe up at the Goſpels And Nicepho- 
* Niceph.7#s * Calliſihus ſaith, It was contrary to the Practice of all other 
1.12. c 34. Churches. | | - ; 
(3.) After the Goſpel, the Sermon follow'd in other Churches ; But in 
the old Roman Offices, there is no mention at all of any Sermon to the 
(x) Rer. People. (z) Card. Bona ſaith, That it hath been the uninterrupted Pra- 
* % Fice of the Church from the Apoſtles times to our own, for the Sermon to fol. 
ſliom after the Goſpel: And he doth ſufficiently prove the Antiquity of 
it from the Teſtimonies of Juſtin Martyr and Tertullian, and the gene- 
ral Practice of it in other Churches, Apecially the Gallican; But he 
(%) Soi. Offers no Proof, that it was obſerved in the Church of Rome. But (40 S* 
. 7.c 9. zomen obſerves it as the peculiar Cuſtom of that Church, That there was 
no Preaching in it; neither by the Biſhop, nor by any one elſe. Valeſms 
ſeems to wonder at it; But he ſaith, If it had not been true, Caſſiodore, 
who certainly knew the Cuſtoms of that Church, would never have repeated 
it. In the Sacramentary of Gregory, The Offertory immediately follows 
after the Goſpel z And Mcrologus ſaith, Finito Evangelio, 83 f k.4 
en , 


Hom. 1 3. 
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ferend uns, c. 10. And tothe ſame pur poſe in che Oe Roman But 
in the Ordo of the Weſtern C burt bec, publiſned b ( Cafſarider with 5) Liturg. 
the other, There #he Biſhop 3s to be attended u after the Gofpel in order? 53. 
1; hin Preaching ;, But if he will not, They the Creed is to be ſung And 
according to this. Cuſtom, the (e) Gemme Arima is" to be underſtood de) Gem. 
when it ſaith; That after rhe Goſpel,, the  Biſhby" prengbef de 1he ' People: J. 1. b. 28 
[ris true, That in the Church ot Rave; Les did THAKE ſottte Sermon, ion n 
ſolemn OccaGons 3 Bet he wat rhe firft 1hat Aid 3, falth (4) Queſpel, if „hne vi. 
Hromen may be believed. It is poſſible, That upon ſome extraordi- & ge.. 
nary Occaſions, the Biſhops of Rowe might ſpeak to the People Before 7% 
his time, as Liberius is ſaid, by st. (e) Ambroſe, to have done, at St. cf. 
Peter's ; But this ſignifies nothing to the conſtant Office of Preuehing, brof. de 
which was not uſed in the Church of Rome by any Biſhop before Leo, 11% 7.5. 
nor by many after, as it was in other Churches, In the Gallican Churches, 
as f) Chriſtians Lapur obſerves, The Biſhops called their Office Pre- Gin Car. 
dicationis Officimm ;, as appears by the Profeſſion both of Biſhops and 
Archbiſhops, among (g)) Sirmandia his Formule publiſhed out of anci- (g). L. 2. 
ent Copies. And in the Royal Confirmationthey were charged to be di. % , 
ligent in Preaching. The ſame Author tells us. That Charles the Great 12, 13. 
was fo fri? in requiring it, That he made the Penalty of the weglet of it to 
be no 1tſs then Depoſition. Which is warranted by the Apoſtalzcal Canon 
58. The Council in Trullo, c. 19. charges the Biſhops to preach conſtant- 
ly. But eſpecially on the Lord's-days ; The want whereof was extremely 
ſamented afterwards inthe Greek Church by () Barlaam, and (i) Gre» (o) Barla- 
gorns Protoſymcellin. And the neglect of it in the Armenian Churches * Fil. 
hath brought the Epiſcopal Order into ſo great Contempt, as (k) Clements (i) Greg. 
Galenu reports, (who was a long time among them) that he ſaith, pol. ad 
They uſe their Biſhops for little elſe but to give Orders, But the only Men Pphel. 6 
in eſteem are their Vartabret, (whom he renders Magiſtri, their Preach- (Y Concil: 
;) whom the People regard far beyond their. Biſhops, beranſe, they — ng 
ſay, they repreſent Chriſt himſelf, ar he was Rabbi, or the Teacher of hir c. 28. 
eb. But to return to the Weſtern Churches. In the Church of Mi- . 455- 
lan, (I) St. Auguſtine ſaith, He heard St. Ambroſe every Lord's-day'; rf. 
And, he ſaith, () He accounted it the proper Office of a Biſhop to preaebh; 5 © © 3: 
Which he performed, as in other Churches (A) after the Goſpel, before le ** 
the Diſmilſion of the Catechumeni; But by the Mozarabick Liturgy, ther. 1. 
Sermon was after their diſiſſion. $070 et 0 
(40 The Gallicas Churches had peculiar Offices after the Sermon; 80 
(% Walafridus Strabo faith, That ſome of thoſe Prayers were ſtill in wſe a- (o) Wa- 
mong them. And (p) Micrologw, That the Prayer, Veni Sanctificator, 3 
G. was taken out of the Gallican Ordo. But, to make this more clear, 0 71 oe? 
we are to conſider, ' that there were ſome parts of the Communion Ser- 
vice wherein all the Ancient Officer agreed; as in the Surſum Corda, and 
Habewes ad Domtinum uſed inthe Eaftern, as well as Weſtern Churches ; 
and there are as plain Teſtimonies of their aſe in the Africav and Galli- 
den Churches as the Roman ; before the Rowan Offices came to be im- 
poſed on other Churches. The Gratias ayamua Domino Deo noſtro, and 
Vert dignum &. jaſt une eft æquum & ſalntare, nos tibi ſemper & ubique gra- 
tras agere, are mention d by St. Cyril, St. Chryſoſtome, St. Anguſtine, and 
other ancient Writers: This latter part in the Mozarabick Litusgy is 
called Inlatio. The Triſagion was generally uſed ; I do not mean that 
which was ſaid to have come by Revelation in the time ef Proclus at 
Conſtantinople 3 But that which the Greeks call ED , and is called 
| Triſaginm 


Triſagium in the fog Miſal, and was uſed with a more ample Para. 
phraſe in the Eaſtern Churches, All theſe Parts are retained in the ex. 
cellent Office of our Church; not from the Church of Rome (as our Dit. 
ſenters weakly imagine) but from the conſent of all 1he ancient Church. 
et in the uſe of them; Which it hath follow'd likewiſe in the Putting 
(4) Liturg, them into a Language underſtood by the People (as (q) Caſſander ful. 
c. 28, 36. ly ſhews.) And in the uſe of the Hymn, Gloria in excelſit, which 
| _. with the Addition to the Scripture Words, was uſed in the Faſter 
(r) Conſtit. Churches, as appears by the G Apoſtolical Conſtitutions, and a Paf. 
a „J ſage in (s) Athanaſjus his Works, and ſeveral Greek MSS. of it 
(:) Arha- this was called Hymnus Angelicus from the beginning of it, and Hymnus 
nal. Matutinus from the ancient time of uſing it, as appears not only from 
P 07% other MSS. but from the famous Alexandrian C opy of the LXX. where 
it is ſet down in large Letters, and called by the Name of the Morning 
( Alcuin. Hymn. Its uſe in the Gallicar Church is atteſted by the ancient MS. in 
*.42 the beginning of this Diſcourſe ; And (ft) Alcummus makes St. Hilary of 
Poictou to have been the Inlarger of it. The Prayer for the Church Mili- 
tant; For Kings and Princes; And all Ranks and Orders of Men; The 
Commemoration of Saints departed; The Reading the Words 22 
on, and uſing the Lord g- prayer; were in all the ancient Liturgie: as 
parts of the Communion Service: And therefore are not to be Jook'd 
on as appropriated to the Canon of the Maſs in the Church of Rome. 


Wherein then did the Difference conſiſt between the Roman and Galli. 
can Churches at that time, as to this Service? 


In Anſwerto this Queſtion, I ſhall go through the other parts of it, 
and ſhew the,/difference. | 

(1.) The Gallican Office began with a peculiar Confeſſion of Sins made 

(% Rer. by the Prieſt; which was called Apologia. A form whereof (#z) Cardi. 

Ling. nal Bona hath publiſhed out of a very ancient MS. in the Queen of Swe. 

2er. den's Library; And which he proves to have been the old Gallican Of- 

(w) Sacr. fie. This true, that ſeveral Forms of ſuch Confeſſrons, are in the (w) 

Fre, Sacramehgary of Gregory ; But all different from the Gallican Form, In 

95 Sacr. the old M of Rataldus, Abbat of Corbey, publiſhed by ( x) Memnar- 

Greg, aus, inſte of the Apology, we read that Form, Syſcipe Confeſſronem me- 

7. 2% am, unica Spes Salutis mee, Domine Deus meus, &c. And then follows 

a particular enumeration of Sis, and a general Confeſſion of them. And 

(y) Greg, à different Form is produced by y Menardus, out of another ancient 

Sacr, Mzſſal, which he calls the Codex Tilianut, and ſeems moſt agreeable to 

7. 269. the old Gallican mention d by Bona z And, There is a great variety of 

Forms of Confeſſion and Supplication in the old Miſſal publiſhed by 1!lyri- 

cus. But Iobſerve, That the Form preſcribed in the Roman Mziſal is 

in none of them: viz. Confiteor Deo Ommipotenti, B. Mariæ ſemper Vir- 

gini, B. Michaeli Archangelo, &c. & omnibus Sanctis, &c. Ideo precor 

B. Mariam, Cc. Omnes Sanctots. &c.---Orare pro me ad Dominum noſtrum : 

For all the ancient Forms of Confeſſion were only to God himſelf; And 

ſo they continued for 1000 Years after Chriſt ; About which time 

Menardus ſaith, The ſeveral ancient Miſſals before mentioned do bear Date. 

The Common Ritualiſts attribute the preſent Form to Pontianus, or Da- 

Rer. maſus, but without any Authority, ſaith (z) Card. Bona. The firſt men- 

1; tion I can find of Confeſſion to Saints, is that which he ſets down out of 

(d. 1.1, the Codex Chiſs, Which being in the (a) Lombard Character, he 

(01 «oj. gueſſes to have been before the end of the tenth Century, and with 

. 3. this (6) Micrologus agrees; The Author whereof lived towards the 


end 
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end of the eleventh Century. So that this part of the Roman Miſſal 
was neither in the Gregorian nor Gallican Offices, being of a much later 
iginal. 8 
2 The Gallican Office had peculiar Prefaces, and Colle1s different 
from the Roman. By the Prefaces are underſtood that part of the Ser- 
vice which immediately goes before the Conſecration, and is called in the 
Gallican PR. Conteſtatio, in the Gothick, Illatio, ſhewing not only 
the general Fitmeſs for us at all times, to give thanks to God; But the 
particular Reaſon of it, with reſpeF to the Day. Of which kind of Pre- 
faces, the Roman Church allow'd but Nine, which were attributed to 


left out afterwards in the Roman Miſſal is a Myſtery, of which none 
of the Ritualiſts give any tolerable account. However this is enough 
to ſhew their Ignorance, when they ſo confidently attributed the pro- 
per Prefaces to Gelaſius; As though Gregory would have flighted fo 
much the Decree of his Predeceſſors, as to have appointed ſo many 
more, if Gelaſius had limited the number to Nine. But however it 
was in the Roman Church, the Gallican Church had peculiar Prefaces for 


Paris; And a third out of a Copy of the Palatine Library, tranſlated abs 
to the Vatican, of the ſame Age. From theſe exellent Monuments of 
Antiquity compared together we may in great meafure underſtand the 
true Order and Method of the Communion Service of that time, both in 
the Gallican and Britiſh Churches, eſpecially,on Saints-days ; For no o- 
ther Offices are preſerved, or at leaſt made known. to the World. And 
on thoſe Occaſions the Service began with particular Collect for the 
Day; Then follow'd the Commemoration out of the Diptychs; Then a- 
nother Collect, Poſt nomina; After which the ColleF, ad Pacem ; Then 
the particular Prefaces relating to the Saint whoſe memory was cele- 
brated; with a larger account of his good Actions than is uſed in any 
of the Gregorian Prefaces, expreſſed in a devout and pathetical manner; 
Which ended in the Triſagion z And was — by another Collect 
to the Conſecration ; After which follow'd a devout Prayer for benefit by 
the Holy Sacrament ; And after another Colle for the occaſion follow'd 
the Lord's-prayer, with a Concluſion for the Day: And the whole Ser- 
vice was concluded with a Benediction of the People, a Collect after 
the Euchariſt, and a ſhort Thanksgiving. This, is a juſt and true Ac- 
count from theſe authentick Offices of the Publick Service then uſed in 
the Britiſh Churches followiug the Gallican from the time of St. German, 
whoſe particular Office is one of thoſe preſerved by Card. Bona; And in 
the peculiar Preface his great Zeal is mention'd in Preaching and going up 
and down doing good in Gaul, Italy and Britain, for thirty years together. 
(3.) As to the Canon of the Maſs, as it is called in the Church of 
ome, or the Prayer of Conſecration uſed in the Church of Rome, 
and magnified as Apoſtolical, St. (e) Gregory affirms, as plainly as he 
well could, That it was firſt compoſed by a private Perſon, and was 
not of Apoſtolical Tradition. Who that Scholar was, it is now im- 
poſſible to know, and not at all material, ſince it is apparent that it 
was received into the publik Die of * Church. Some ſmall additi- 
x | ons, 


Pope Gelaſins ;, But (c) Card. Bona ſaith, That number is to be found on- (c) Rev. 
ly in the Miſſals, after An. Dom. 1200. For before, there were many Ut. | a. e. 
more, as appears by Gregory's Sacramentary; But how they came to be 


all ſolemn Occaſions. Of which (d) Card. Bona hath produced three / x... 
remarkable Inſtances, two out of the former ancient MS, of Nine Liter. “. 
hundred Years old, which formerly belong'd to Petavins, a Senator-of ' „ 


. _- 


— 
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ons, they ſay, were made to it by ſeveral Popes, till Gregory's time 
who, according to the Ritualiſts, ſhut up this Canan. But I ſee no rea. 
ſon to believe that Conſecration of the Euchariſt, was at that time per- 
formed in other Churches by the words of this Canon. For, ſetting a. 
fide the Eaſtern Churches, which had Forms of their own; The African 
7 opt. Churches did not follow the Roman Form. For although (7) Opt, 
2. mentions ld legitimum in Sacramentorum myſterio; which implies, that 
there was 4 certain Form to be obſerved; yet this doth not at all prove, 


that it was the Roman Canon : And it evidently appears that it was nor 

8 by the Teſtimonies of (g) Marius Viclorinus, and (hb) Fulgentius, two 

porn . African Writers, who both mention ſome Prayers uſed in the Encharif 

I. which are not in the Roman Canon, and thoſe not Prefatory; but ſuch 

444 as do relate to the main parts of the Canon. It is true, the Writer 4. 

Ep. 1. ad bout the Sacraments, under St. Ambroſe's name (fbr (i) Card. Bona will 

"ap c. not allow him to be St. Azzbroſe ) doth produce ſeveral Expreſſions in 

(i) Ker. the Form of Conſecration which agree with the Roman Canon; But then 

Liturg.l. he adds a very conſiderable Paſſage, which I hardly believe, thoſe who 

are moſt zealous for the Roman Canon will ſay, was ever part of it, (C 
i de Fac nobis banc oblationem aſcriptam, rationabilem, acceptabilem, quod 

Ss 9 0 '- figura corporis & ſanguinis Domini noſtri Jeſu Chriſti. And in the Od. 

'” ican Church, the Form of Conſecration, as appears by the Office of 

St. German, was nothing elſe but repeating the Word-s of Inſtitution, after 

the Concluſion of the Triſagion, and Gloria in Excelſis, After which 

follow'd a Prayer, for God's Holy Word and Spirit to deſcend upon the 

Oblation they made, That it might be a ſpiritnal Sacrifice well pleaſing to 

God; And that God, by the Blood of Chriſt, would with his own Right Herd 

defend thoſe his Sacraments; And then follow'd the Lord's Prayer and o- 

ther Colle#s. This Prayer after Conſecration, Card. Bona knows not 

what to make of, as ſeeming wholly inconſiſtent with Trarſubſtantia- 

tion, for if that Doctrine had been then believed, and by Corſecration 

the Elements turn'd into the Body of Chriſt; To what purpoſe doth 

the Church then pray for the Word and Spirit to deſcend upon the Ele- 

(7) Ker. ments, when they are actually united already? But (7) he makes a ve- 

* . ry hard ſhift to interpret theſe Words, not of a deſcent on the Ele- 

. 1. c. 12. ments, but on the Hearts of the Communicants : But the Words are, 

Deſcendat ſuper hec que tibi offerimus Verbum tuum Sanctum, Which are ſo 

plain and evident concerning the Elements, that nothing but mere force, 

can make any Man to underſtand them of the Receivers. Belides, that 

Office concludes with a particular Prayer for the Benefit of thoſe that 

had partaken of the Body 4 Chriſt, wherein his Expreſſion is remark- 

able, Chriſte Domine, qui & tuo veſei corpore, & tuum co pus eſfi i vis 

fideles, fac nobis in remiſſionem Peccatorum eſſe quod ſumpſimut, i. e. 0 

Chriſt, our Lord, who wouldeſt have thy People eat thy Body, and become 

thy Body, grant that we may be that which we have taken for the Remiſſin 

of our Sins, And it is certain, the meaning of this Prayer was not that 

Chriſtians might become the Natural Body of Chriſt ; And therefore it 

was not then believed, That the Faithful did in the Exchariſt take the 

Natural Body of Chriſt ; But that which was the Body of Chriſt in ſuch 

4 myſtical ſenſe as the Church is. But Tranſubſtantiation was no part of 

the Faith of the Church at that time, and therefore it is no wonder to 

(m) Rer. meet with Expreſſions ſo diſagreeing to it in their ſolemn Devotions. 

"> „. And it is well obſerved by (] Card. Bona, that the Cuſtom of Ele- 

a. 2. vation of the Hoſt, in Order to Adoration, is found in none « Lo 
anci 
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ancient Sacrament aries, nor in the Ordo Romanus, nor in the Old Ri- 
tualiſts, ſuch as Alcuinus, Amalarins, 8 Micrologus and others. 
The ſame had been ingenuouſly confeſſed before by () Menardw, in 8 
the ſame Words: And although there may be Elevation, where there Greg. 
is no belief of Tranſubſtantiation, yet, ſince the Cuſtom of Elevation ?- 374 
was lately introduced into the Weſterzr Churches, and in order to Ado- 
ration of the Body of Chrift then preſent by Tranſubſtantiation ;, it 
ſeems very probable, that rine was not then received by the . 
Church, the Conſequences whereof were not certainly in uſe: For 
there was as much Reaſon for the Elevation and Adoration at that 
time as ever could be afterwards. But my Buſineſs is now only to 
ſbew wherein the Gallican and Britiſh Churches differ'd from the Ro- 
mar, and not wherein they agreed. | NN 

(4.) The laſt difference was as to the Church Muſſcb, wherein the Ro- 
mans were thought fo far to excel other Weſtern Churches, That the 
goodneſs of their Maſick proved the great occaſion of introducing their 

es ; For (o) Charles the Great ſaith, That bis Father Pepin brought (o) De 

the Roman way of Singing into the Gallican Churches, and their Offices 1-6 l. r. 
along with it, And although he ſaith, any Churches ſtood aut then, yet 
by bis means they were brought to it. And he cauſed ſome of the beſt 
Maſters of Myſick in Rome to be brought into France, and there ſet- 
tied for the Inſtruction of the (p) French Churches : By which means (2) Pithæi 
the old Gallican Service was ſo ſoon forgotten, That in (9): Cerolws 0.0 
Calows his time, he was forced to ſend as far as Toledo, to have ſome to 6alic- 
perform the Old Offices before him; So: great a Power had the Roman (%) car 
Myſick, and the Prince's Authority in changing the ancient Service of the Cate. E. 
Galican Churches, But thus much may ſuffice to have cleared the an- 
cient Service of theſe Weſtern Churches, and to have ſhew'd their diffe- ven. 
rence from the Rowan Offices, CN Sr os Ba 

From which Diſcourſe it will appear, that our Church of England 
bath omitted none of thoſe Ofices wherein'all the Ancient Churches a- 
greed ; And that where the Britiſb or Gallican and Romar differ d, our 
Church hath not follow'd the Roman, but the other; And therefore 
our Diſſenter do unreaſonably charge us with taking our Offices from 
the Church of Rome. | | 224 
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CHAP. v. " 

Sax 

Of the Declenſion of. the Britiſh Churches, | 
on: 


Ritain never totally ſubdued by the Romans. 
| That, the Occaſion of the Miſeries of the Britains i in the Pro- 
Vince, by the Incurſions from beyond the Wall. 

Of the Picts, and Scots, their mortal Enemies, 

The true Original of the Picts from Scandinavia, 

That Name not given to the Old ais but to the New Co 


lonies. 
The Scotiſh Antiquities WER TY 
An Account of them from John Fordon, e with that given 1 
by Hector Boethius and Buchanan. 
Of. He&tar's Authors, Ve rem undus, Cornelius Hibernicus and mn 


their ancient Annals. 

An Accaunt of the Antiquities of Ireland, and of the 45 
thority of their Traditions and Annals, compared with the Bri- 
tiſß Antiquities publiſhed by Geoffrey of Monmouth in point 
Y Credibility, 

uf true „ of the Fabulous Antiquities of the Northern Nati- 

Of the firſt ceming of: the Scots into Britain. 
Ne firſt Canſe f the Declenſion and Ruin of the Britiſh 


Churches was, the laying them open to the fury of the Sons and 
Picts. | 


Of Maximus his withdrawing the Roman Forces; a 4nd the 
Emperor's ſending numbers of Picts to draw them back. 

The miſerable Condition of the Britains thus forſaken 3 And Sup 
plies ſent them for a time, and then taken away. 


Of the Walls then built for their Securit , and the Roman Legi- 
ons then placed. 


Of the great degeneracy of Manners among the Britains. 


/ Inteſtine Diviſi ons, and calling in of Foreign Aſſſtance. 
The Saxons firſt coming hit her. 


Who they were, and whence they came. 

Bede's Account examin d, and reconciled with the Circumſtances of 
thofe: times. 

His fixing the time of "AY coming juſtified. 

Of the Reaſons of Vortigern's calling in the Saxons. 


And 


I 
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ul the Diſſatisfaction of the Britains upon their coming, and 
Vortigern's Leagne with them. | ; - 
Of the Valour of Vortimer and Aurelius Ambroſius againfl the 
Saxons. * 
The different Account of the Battels between the Britains and Sax- 
ons among our Fliftorians. PO ND ING | 
The ſad Condition of the Britiſh Churches at that time. 
The inper ſett Account given by the Briciſh Hiſtory. 
King Arthur's Story and Succeſs. & 3 ON 
Of Perſons of greatefl Reputation then in the Britiſh Churches, 
and particularly of St. David. 
Of the Britains paſſing over to Aremorica. 2 
The beginning of that Colony ſtated. Be Re aa 
Gildas there writes his Epifile ; | The Scope and Deſign of it, 
The Independency of the Britiſh Churches proved from their car- 
age towards Auguſtine the Mon. 
The Particulars of that Story cleared; And the whole con- 


B* now to give an Account of the fatal Dectenſion of tho BN 
a 


Churches, it will be neceſſary to look back on the time 
when their Miſeries firſt began. For which we are to con(t- 
der, That the Romans having never made an entire Conqueſt 


ofthe whole and; but contenting themſelves with the better part, 


and excluding the reſt by a Wall, they ſtill left a back-door open for 
the poor Provincial Britains to be diſturbed, as often as the Roman 
Garriſons neglected their Duty, or were overpowered by their Enemies. 
Who were now very much increaſed in thoſe remoter Parts of Britain; 
Which being abandon'd by the Romans, they became an eaſie Prey to 
the Scots and P;Fs ; Who, from different parts, took Poſſeſſion of thoſe 
Coafts, which lay neareſt to the Place from whence they came. Thus, 
the Scots coming from Freland, entred upon the Southern and'Weſtern 
Parts, as the Pil from Scandinavia had before done on the Northern. 


Roman Invaſion, and partly retiring thither out of Impatience of the 
Roman Yoke, who by degrees grew up into a conſiderable number of 
People, It is not to be queſtion'd, that there was a Stock of Old Bri- 
tans in thoſe Northern Parts, as appears by the Army under Galgacze, 
and the Actions againſt Urbicws, Agricola, Marcellus and Severus; But 
their contiaual Wars with the Roman Legions, who were placed about 
the Wall, on purpoſe to take all Advantages againft them, muſt needs 
exhauſt them by degrees, and leſſen them fo much, as to leave room 
enough tor new Recruits to come in and take up part of their Coun- 
trey. And although for their on Security, the Parts near the Wall 
might be well ſupplied on that ſide, yet when ſo much Blood retired 
to the Heart as was neceſſary to ſupport Life, a great deal muſt be cal- 
led off from the extreme Parts tor a freſb ſupply of- it, and thoſe we 


Our Learned (2) Antiquary was of Opinion, That the Picts were no o- (a) Camd. 
ther than the ancient Britains, partly ſettled in thoſe Parts, before the . 7. ba. 
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muſt needs be left deſtitute of natural Heat, and Strength enough 10 
maintain themſelves. For during the War, which continued for ſeve- 
ral Ages, the very Life of the Britiſh Nation, beyond the Wall, was 
in perpetual danger; And not only the Duty and Service, but the ma. 
ny Diſeaſes and Accidents of War, could not, in ſo long a tra of 
time, but very much impair the Britiſp Strength, and leave the remoter 
Parts, it not wholly void of Inhabitants, yet not in a. Condition to 
withſtand a foreign Invaſion. I grant that Tacitus, Dio, Herodian 
Vopiſcus, &c. take no notice of any other Enemies the Romans had at 
that time in thoſe Parts beſides the Britains; But then, I think, the 
Argument may be thus turned upon Camden, What makes the latter 
Writers ſo expreſly and diſtinctly mention the Pics, if they were no o- 
ther than the Old Britains, fo often ſpoken of by Roman Hiſtorians ? 
I do not underſtand, why their continuing an old Cuſtom ſhould now 
give them a nem Name? The Britains, however rude, were no more 
Pics then, than they were at Cæſars coming. What makes the Roman 
Writers ſo of a ſudden alter their Style, and leave off a Name ſo fa- 
mous among the Romans, for the Name of P:#s, which was not heard 

(5) Paneg, of before? The firſt mention we find of them is in (b) Enmenins 

* his Panegyrick to Conſtantius, where he takes notice of the different 

S.cate of the Britains, when Ceſar ſubdued them, from what they were 
in Conſtantins his time: Ther, ſaith he, they were a rude, half naked 
People, and ſo eaſily vanquiſhed ; But now the Britains were exerciſed by 
the Arms of the Pits — the Iriſh. Nothing can be plainer, than that Ex- 
menius here diſtinguiſhes the Pic: from the Britains, and ſuppoſes them 
to be Enemies to each other. Neither can we reaſonably think this a 
Name then taken up to diſtinguiſh the barbarous Britains from the Pro- 
vincial : For that diſtinction had now been of a very long ſtanding, 
and if it had been applied to that purpoſe, we ſhould have met with 
it in Tacitus, or Dio, or Herodian, or Zoſimus, who ſpeak of the Extra- 

(c)Xiphil, Provincial Britains, under no other Name but of Britains. (c) Dio is 

in Sever. ſo exact as to ſet down the Names of diſtinction then uſed for thoſe 
Britains, and he ſaith, they were of two ſorts, the Mæatæ, and the Cale- 
doni i; If the name of PiFs had then comprehended them all, no 

() Zonar. doubt he would have mention'd it on that occaſion. (4) Zonaras 

in Sever. Jjkewiſe calls them all then by the name of Britains, But it is ſaid, 

e) Eumen. That the (e) Panegyriſt himſelf calls the Caledonians, Pitts, who were 

n.7- certainly Britains. His Words are, Nox dico Caledonum, aliorumque 
Pictorum, Silvas & Paludes : where H. Valeſius obſerves, it ought to 

(fam. be read, Non Dicaledonum geliorimque Pictorum; For () Ammianus 

8 Marcellinus ſaith, the Picts were divided into the Dicaledones and the 

7er ecturiones. It is ingeniouſly conjectured by Mr. Camden, that theſe 
Names were taken from the Situation of the People, the firſt from De- 
hen and Caledones, or the Caledonians on the Right-hand, and the o- 
ther from Chwithic, which ſignifies the Left-hand in the Brit iſb Language 

c be Pri. But Archbiſhop (g) Uſher obſerves, that he is miſtaken, in ſuppoſing; 

mord. the Right. hand among the Britains to be the Weſt, and the Left-hand the 

þ rot. Eaſt ; for he plainly proves, that by the one is underſtood the South, and 

(hb) Bed. the other the North. And (5) Bede ſhews, that the Northern and 

Hiſt. Eccl. Southern Pic were divided from each other by a Ridge of Mountain,; 

G which (i) John Fordon faith, was Mount Grampins, which parted the 

chron. 1.2. Scots and the Pifs. For the Scots came into that part of the Pitts 


7% Countrey.which lay next to Ireland; from whence they came —_— 
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under the conduct of Reuda, as (S) Bede ſaith. Who, as fome think, (4) Kl. 
was the chief of the Six Sons of the King of Ulſter, who,” as Giraldus Cam- 
brenſis ſaith, with no ſmall Fleet, came into the Northern Parts of Britain, 
and there ſettled themſelves ; from whom that Countrey was called Sco- 
tis, Which, if it happen'd in the time of Conſtantive, as Archbiſhop 
(1) Uſher proves from the Anonymous Life of St. Patrick, it agrees () pe ri. 
very well with what () Ammianus Marcellinus ſaith, That in the mord. 5. 
latter end of his Reign, the Scots end the Picts were both joined againſt . 
the Britains. The Scots, as () Gildas and (o) Bede ſay, coming from Narcel. 
the Weſt, and the Pitts from the North ; And ſo Fabiut Ethelwerd ſaith, en 4 
the Pits came from the North; and the Scots from the Weſt ;- who took Ei. 
poſſeſſion of the Sout bweſt parts of Caledonia beyond Glota, and Bodotria, or * _ 
Dumbritton, and Edenborough Frith. And ſo, the Mons Grampins, or 
the Dorſum Britamnicum, as ſome call it, parted the Fi, and the Scots ; 
the Old Britains ſtill living between the Wall and the two Friths ; 
For Bede expreſly ſaith, That both the Scots and the Pits lived beyond 
thew; and be likewiſe adds, That upon the remove of the Roman my 11 
they took in all the Conntrey as far as Severus his Mall; where the Bri- 
tains dwelt before. I confeſs, the Roman Province had different Bounds 
at ſeveral times, it ſometimes extending as far as Autorin his Wall, 
or Graham's Dike between the two Friths z Sometimes again it was 
brought within the Compaſs of Hadrian and Severns bis Wall, id eſt. 
between the Tine and the Eck, And Bede thinks that the laſt Wall 
made by the Romans was where Severus his Walt ſtood. If fo, that 
whole Countrey between the two Walls muſt be then abandon'd for 
100 Miles; Which (p) ſome object againſt as an improbable r 
The Wall being ſo much longer, and conſequently more indefenſible by the © ” _ 
Britains. But, in probability, the Britains were then willing to let“ 
their Enemies have the more room to prevent being diſturbed by them; 
And this was the main Sęcurity they always had, the Linea Valli rela- 
ting to this Wall from Hadriams time; And although ſomerimes in a 
bravery the Roman Soldiers would march to Antonines his Wall, and 
drive the Britains before them, yet generally the Roman Province 
was bounded by Severns his Wall, and therefore Gallio Ravennas- 
might at laſt chuſe rather to make up and fortifie this for the 
— when the Roman - Soldiers left them to defend them - 

ves. 

But, as to the ſeveral Inhabitants beyond the Wall, it will be neceſ- 
fary, in order to the following Hiſtory, to ſet down a more particular 
Account in this Place: of. the different Original of them, which hath 
been ſo perplexed by the partial Conjectures of the Scottiſh and Iriſh 
Antiquaries, that it is no eaſie matter to find out the plain Truth a- 
mongſt them. But I ſhall endeavour to trace the Footſteps of it by the 
beſt Light which ancient or modern Authors afford. And I am fo far 
from any pique or partiality in this matter, that I ſhall be glad to re- 
ceive any better Information from learned and ingenious Men. For it 
will appear by this enquiry that the Antiquities of both Nations do yet 
ſtand much in need of being cleared to the fatisfaction of inquiſitive 
Men. But to the buſineſs. | 
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nus; The Ordovices, the other People of Wales, by Julias Agricola in 
his firſt entry upon this Province. But in his third year he went as far 
as the Frith of Taws By which Sir H. Savil ſaith, Some underſtand the 
Tweed For that it cannot be underſtood of the Tut, which parts the 
Northern and Southern parts of Scotland, ſeems evident from Tacitas 
who ſaith, That the Romans had leiſure to build Caftles there: But this Tau 
is a great way beyond the two Friths; And Tacitus, in the fourth year 
of Agricola, makes the Roman Power to reach no farther than to Gly 
and Bodotria, where he thought the Romans might have convenient! 
fixed the Bounds of their Empire that way. But, I confeſs, Tacitys his 
words may bear another meaning; viz. That although the Romans had 
made Excurſions as far as the Taus, and ſet up ſome Forte there; Tet whey 
Agricola went about to ſettle the Province; he reduced it within the com. 
paſs of the two Friths ; There being the moſt convenient Place for the Car- 
riſon to be fixed ; There being ſo ſmall a Neck of Land between the Arms of 
the two Seas, which was then very well fortified. But the boundleſs Ambi- 
tion of the Romans, in the fifth year of Agricola, carried them beyond 
theſe Limits; And then he ſubdued Nations before that time unknown, 
And furniſhed with Forces that part of Britain which lieth againſt Ire- 
land; Not out of fear of any Invaſion from thence; But rather in 
hopes of ſubduing that Country by their means. Which ſhews that 
Ireland was then well peopled ; and thought by Agricola very fit for the 
Roman Army to conquer; Becauſe it lay ſo convenient for uniting the 
parts of the Empire together ; And it would help much towards the 
total ſubduing of Britain, if there were no appearance of Liberty left 
within their view. And Tacitas infinuates that Agricola had it in his 
Deſign, if he had been ſuffer'd to continue longer after his Victory o- 
ver Galgacus : Which Domitian's incurable Jealouſie of Great Men 
would not permit. However, in order to it, Agricola had taken 
an account of the Ports, and condition of ,the People, whom he 
found not unlike the Britains; And he kept with him till Occaſion 
ſerved, one of the Princes of that Country, who was driven from 
thence by a domeſtick Sedition But in the mean time, in his ſixth year, 
he applied himſelf to the Conqueſt of the ſeveral Nations beyond Bo- 
dotria, among whom a general Inſurrection was apprehended, and all 
Paſſages by Land were ſuppoſed to be beſet; And therefore Agricola 
ſet out a Fleet for diſcovery of the Country; the fight whereof (truck 
great Terror into the Britains. And then he ſaith, the Caledonians 
armed themſelves and ſet upon the Romans with all the Force they could 
make; and falling upon the ninth Legion unexpectedly, had like to 
have totally defeated them, if the reſt of the Army had not come 1n 
to their timely reſcue. By which good ſucceſs, the Roman Army, be- 
ing much incouraged, cried out to march into Caledonia; That they 
might at laſt come to the utmoſt Bounds of Britain. But the Britains 
attributed this not to the Valour of the Romans, but to the ill Con- 
duct of their General; And therefore reſolved to fight it out, and to 
that end they diſpoſed of their Wives and Children in Places of Safe- 
ty, and by frequent Meetings and ſolemn Sacrifices they entred into a 
ſtrict Confederacy, to ſtand it out to the utmoſt againſt the Romans. 
And in this Caſe of common danger, all the Cities were united toge- 
ther, and raiſed an Army of 30000 Men, under the Command of Gal- 
gacus, who, in his brave Oration, ſo much commended by Lipſiur, 


tells his Souldiers, they were the laſt of the Britains, there being no 514 
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tion; bejond them g And he calls them, the moſt noble of the Britains, 
who bed #tver- beheld the Slavery of others 5 Upon this the fatal Battel was 
fougbt at the Foot of Mons Grempizs, where 10000 Britains were gil - 
led. and the reſt diſperſed,” After which Agricola was recalled.” This is 
the Subſtance of Tacitus his Relation, wherein we may obſerve; (1.) 
That theſe Britains were not merely ſuch as were driven thither by the 
trefs of War, but ſuch as had long inhabited there, and had ſo little 
Communication with the other Britains, that they had never ſeen the 
Condition of Slavery which the Romans had brought them to. (2.) That 
they were not inconſiderable for their Numbers or Valour, who were 
able to oppoſe the whole Roman Army, and make their Victor, ſo 
doubtful. (3.) That theſe bad a diſtinct Name from the reſt, being in 
general called the Caledonian Britains: And Tacitus thinks they had a 
different Original from the Silures, and other Britains.” Thoſe who ad- 
joined to Gaal, he coneludes came at firſt from thence, and had ſeve- 
ral Colonies follow'd them afterwards, as appears by their Names, Cu- 
ſtoms and Language; the Silures he deduced from Spain, which he 
proves from their Complexion and Situation; And ſo probably enough, 
he thinks them a Colony, of the old Iberi; ſome whereof went into 
Trelend, and peopled ſome part of it: But, beſides theſetwo, he makes | 
a third Race of Men in Britain, whom he fetches out of Germany, and 
theſe were the Caledonian Britains; But (r) he takes Germany in a very (r) Tatir: 
large Senſe, ſo as to extend as far as the Sarzrate ; And to comprehend de Me. 
under it, the Northern Nations of the Cimbri, and the Gothones, and - 43.4. 
the Sucones; From whom it ſeems very _ probable, that the Caledo- 
nian Britains deſcended; | As the Southern Britains came from the 
Celte; Whoſe Language and Religion were kept up among them. 
But the Caledonians came from the European Scythians, to, whoſe 
mm they lay much nearer than to thoſe of the Celte, and their 
arger 1 which Tacitus obſerves agree very well with this 
Suppoſition. iy N rtf 77 55 0 
| And theſs, if I miſtake not, were the Original Pi#s, but not cal- 
led by that Name, till ew Colonies came over to people the Country, 
after the terrible Devaſtation of it by the Continuance of the R- 
man Wars, For (s) Clandian makes Thule the Country of the Pids, ( cuud. 
And after all the Diſputes which have been about it, (f) Olaus Rad- de quarte 
beck hath made it very probable, that Scandinavia is meant by itz gala 
Which he proves, not only from the Teſtimony of Procopizs, who (+) Ola. 
affirms it ; but from the exact Agreement of the Relation of Pytheas, I. Rudbeck, 
dorue, and others with that, and neither with Iſelaud, nor any other? 19. 
Place. Beſides, () Bede ſaith, The common Tradition was, that the (u) Bed. 
Pits came out of Scythia ; Which is affirmed by Matt. Weſtminſter, and * «. 1. 
many others: But they do not mean the Afar, but the European Scy- 
thia; Which comprebended under, it all the moſt Northern Nations, 
Ab extremo Aquilone, faith (w) Pliny ;, And elſewhere he faith, (x) (o) Plin 
That the Getz, the Daci and Sarmatz, and even the Germans were cal- ! 6. f. 4: 
ed Scythians + ( ) Herodotus mentions the Northern Scythians to whom (x) 4. e. 
there was no acceſs by thoſe who dwelt near the Palus Mœotis without the (j nerod. 
belp of ſeven Languages; And, when Darius fought with them, they re- . 4- 
tired Northwards towards. their own Country. (2) Ptolemy places the r 
Royal S-ythians near the Hyperborean Mountains ; Which could never Europe. 
be found in the vaſt Plains of Poland and Muſcovy; There being no © **- 
. | x ; "gan | ” Pat Miſſcov. fe+ 
ountains there anſwering to their | a as (4) 07 ond 61, 
Ma- 
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(5) Sarm- (6) Matthias & Mien confeſs; And therefore! (e) Olany Rudbeck bath 
f. 3. undertaken to prove, not without great fhew of Reaſon, TB x 
(e) Atlan. Moumtains were no other than the Ridge of Mountains in Sweden, where 
ee d. fhe ſeat of the ancient Seythians mar; And that Ptolemy was extreny, 
miſtaken in the Situation of the Northern Nations, removing them ſevergt 
Degrees more Eaftward: than they ought to have been; amd 
(4) De Re. ſtraitning Scandinavia. Which (4) Jornandercalls the Work-houſe of 
bu; Get. . Nations; and the ſame Jornardes affirms from! Joſephus, ' That the Sne- 
(c) Mem. ones were the true Scythians, whom (e) Xophon takes to be the Gy. 
I. 2.þ.581. verning People of Europe in his tine; As the Perſians were in Aſia and 
\1 51. the Carthagrnians in Africa. And the old Greek (F) Geographers (a 
bo, J. 1 C is ſaid before) knew of but two Nations irv Exrope beſides themſeſvez 
11. viz. the Scythæ towards the North, and the Celre towards the Weſt, 
Theſe European Seythians did make frequent Expeditions by Sea, as ap- 
0e) A. lan- Pears by the old Gothick Hiftories;, And (g) Olans Rudbeck obſerves 
zic. c. 7. from them, That it was a Cuſtom for them to go abroad by Sea, under the 
(b) Germ. Conduct of one of their Princes, to ſee for Booty; And () Tacitus faith 
44 particularly of the Sueones, that they were well provided of Shipping ; And 
therefore there can be no improbability that theſe Northern Nations 
(3) Sue- ſhould people that part of Britain which lay neareſt to them. And (i) 
non.Opuſc. Sueno, the firſt Hiſtorian of Denmark, faith, That Helgi, the Son of 
Y Haldan, the Sor of Skiold, the firſt Monarch there, was jo powerful at Sea, 
H. that he wur called Rex Maris, the King of the Sea, And () Saxs Gram- 
Dan. J. 2. rraticus ſaith, That, having ſubdacd th King of the Sclavi, he ſailed in- 
(1) v. Noe. Io divers Paſſages of the Sea. (I) Andreas Velleins gives this Reafon 
Steph. in Why the Norther# Nations were ſo ſoon and ſo much given to B 
Sta, tionsby Sea, becauſe their Kings having many Children, they thong bi then 
beſt employ'd abroad, in feeking other Countries and getting Spoils at Sea, 
And upon the old boaſt of the Scythiars concerning their Antiquit 
and Nobility might be grounded that Saying of Galgacm, That } 
Caledonian Britains were the moſt noble of any of them. 
(m)L.4 Among thefe Scythiant (m) Pliny reckons the Agathyr; Who had 
35 their Name, faith (2) Olaus Radbeck, from Aggathyr, one of the 
lantic. c. Gothick Names for Neptune From Agga, ſignifying Power at Sea; and 


30. Tyr, Power at Land; Theſe Agathyrſi, faith he, were a ſort of People 


who lived near the Sea, in the Sinus Codanus, and were wont to prey up- 
on the Spoils of the Sea. Formmdes places them in Scandia, and calls 
them Agartzyrios. They were remarkable in Antiquity for Painting 
their Bodies, as not only appears from Yireil's 
| | PiFique Agathyrſs, 
(o) Solin. But from what (o) Solina faith of them, That their Bodies were paint. 
-15- 1, £4 Colore cœruleo, juſt as the old Pitts were. (p) Tacitus obſerves of 
(1) 0* e the Aris, a frerce Northern People, That they had Tincta Corpora, i.e. 
Germ. were Pitts, And the ſame (4) Virgil ſaith of the Geloni, who were next 
ess. Neighbours to the Agathyrſi: So that (r) Hecłor Boes bias his Conje- 
(r) Hiſt. cture is not at all improbable, who deduces the Pidi from the Agathyj, 
cot. J. 4. j. e. from the Maritime Inhabitants of the Baltick Sea; or, as he ex- 
preſſes it, from thoſe who came firſt out of Sarmatia into the Cimbrick 
Cherſoneſe, and from thence into Scotland. | hy 
This being to me the moſt probable Account of the Original of the 
Pic, I now come to that of the Scots. And, to do right to all Pre. 
tenders, I ſhall impartially ſet down the ſeveral Claims of the Scots/þ and 
Iriſh Antiqueries, and in paſſing make ſome Remarks upon them. wy 
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I begin wich the Sroriſh Pretences, (+) Dempſter hath given a large (4) - 


Catalogue of the Srotiſh Antiquaries (whom he never faw )) ſuch as %. Ses. 
Marcerius, the firſt Writer of their Hiſtory, whom he places Anzo Dow. lic. l. c 2. 
53. From him, (t) he faith, Veremundiu trok hir erials, ( — () Hiſt. 
Far- Boethius profeſics to follow) and Cornelius Hiberuicus, another Eccle, /. 
of Hector s great Authors, who is ſaid by him to have lived Arno Dom. 12 
1160. about 80 Years after Veremundus, according to Dempſters com- 
putation. Lefly (or Robert Turner, as ſome think ) mentions ſome 

ancient Annals, which Hector takes no notice of in particular, but 
Dempſter doth, as thoſe of Paſſet and Scone, and other Monaſteries: It 

would tend very much to the clearing of the Scotiſp Antiquities if ſome 

of theſe ancient Annals or Lieger Books were printed by ſome of their 

Learned Men, who have never been wanting in that Nation fince He- 

For's time. And it hath rendred their Credit the more ſuſpicious, be- 

cauſe they have been ſo long kept up, when all the old Annals which 

have been found among us have either been carefully publiſhed, or 

our Writers have on all Occaſions appealed to their Authority, and 


made uſe of their own Words to juſtifie their Aſſertions. Whether this 


bath been done by Hector, Buchanan or Leſiy, as to theſe Annals, I 
leave the Reader to determine. . | GN] 
I omit Dempſters other Authots, who were never heard of by any 
befides himſelf 5 But it is ſomewhat ſtrange, that even ſuch as Vere- 
wundus and Cornelius ſhould never fall into any hands ( that 1 can 
find) but. thoſe of Hector Boethius 3 And that he ſhould never ſo 
much as mention Johiz Fordox's Scoti-chronicon. Pits confounds this 
Author with John de Fourdam, Confeſſor to our King Johr, and ſo 
laces him Azzo Dom. 1210. Wherein be is follow'd by. the Learned 
8 Ger. Voſſaes. He was Abbat of Ford in Devonſhire, ſaith Leland, («)D: Hift: 
and he mentions no Hiſtorical Writings of his: But it is certain that ½¾ *- 
Jobn Fordon, who wrote the Scoti-thronicotr, lived after this time, by =. 
the Authors he quotes (ſuch as the (w) Poly-chronicon of Ramulphus (v) Scoti- 
Higden, the Polycratitom of Roger of Cheſter, who both lived in the four- <br. 
teenth Century.) And (x) Sante „who tfanferibed and inlar- | + 
ged it, lived, ſaith Dempſter, Anno Dom. 1482. For it appears by (x) Hit. 
the Preface, Debitor ſum. fateor, &c. That John Fordon (who is _— 
there called a Presbyter, and no Monk) finiſhed no more than five Books ' © © 
of the Scoti-chronicon z But left the Materials to make up the reſt 5 And 
that Fordous own Work was but lately done, before Maculloch under- 
took to finiſh and inlarge it, who profeſſes himſelf a Diſciple of Fordon's ; 
And diſtinguiſhes his own Additions from Fordox's Copy, by puting in 
the Margin Scriptor & Autor. But ( 7 Dempſter makes ul loch, O Appar: 
Scoti-chronicor, and Fordon, three ſeveral Authors, which is a Sign he 2 Hiſt. 
never ſaw them. Mr. (z) Camden takes notice how much the later Scotiſh os * 
Hiſtorians are beholding to Fordon's diligence. And therefore out of him (x) Brie. 
| ſhall give a ſhort Account of the Scoriſh Antiquities 5 And then!“ 71. 
ſhew how far Major, Hector Boethins 'and Buchanan differ from 
him: For Lefy: doth very faithfully contract Hefor where Bu- 
erer aſnamed to follow him ; as will appear by what fol- 
5 There was, faith (a) Fordon, One Gaithelos, Sori of Neolus, one (a) Scoti- 
of the Kings of Greece, who, having diſpleaſed his Father, was ba- „en. . f. 


« 


i niſhed his Countrey, and went into Egypt, whete he was matried ts © 9. 
Kota, the King's. Daughter. But he quotes another Chronicle, 
. U 2 * which 
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c. 27. 


c. 29. 


c. 30. 


c. 33. 


e. 37. 


4. 8. 6. 332+ 


c. 13. 


C. 14. 


te 


which faith, that he was ſent to the aſſiſtance of the King of Egyp: 
* againſt the Ethiopians ; who gave him his only Daughter Scotato 
„Wife; And the Legend of St. Brendan to the ſame purpoſe; Ang 
another Chronicle, which makes him to be Grandchild to Nimrod: 
** who was driven into Egypt, and there married this S o. However 
they differ in leſſer Circumſtances, they agree in the main Point; For 
Scota he muſt have, or elſe the Name of Scotia would be quite loſt, 


After the deſtrudtion of F haraob in the Red Sea, Gaithelos is choſen 


** King ; But, Diſcontents ariſing, he and his Wife Scota, with their 
Company, put to Sea, and made Weſtward; But, after many Dif. 
* ficulties, they landed in Spain, where, after the Conqueſt of the Ir- 
* habitants, he built the City Brigantia; But, being wearied out with 
** continual Wars, he ſent ſome of bis Company to Sea to find out an 
** {fand without Inhabitants, upon difcovery whereof they returned 
to Gaithelos; Who ſoon after died, and charged his Children and 
Friends to go thither; And accordingly his Sons, Ther and In, 


. © went to take Poſſeſſion of this Iſand, which from him was called 


* Tbernie, and from his Mother Scotia: Which Name was after given 
to part of Britain; Becauſe the Inhabitants of the other Iſland: ſettled there, 
( faith Maculloch, in his Additions to Fordon) as appears by the affini- 


ty of their Language and Cuſtoms, which, ſaith he, continues to this day, 


In Spain ſome of that Race abode, ſaith Fordon, out of an old chro- 


- © zicle, 240 Years; Then aroſe a King, whom he calls Mzceliae, 


* who had three Sons, Hermonins, Partholomnes and Hibertus, whom 
* he ſent into Ireland with a great Army; The eldeſt returned to 
Spain; but the other two continued there. Afterwards Simon Brel 
with his Company made a third deſcent into Ireland, who ſprang 
from Hermonins, and carried along with him the Marble Chair in 
* which their Kings were wont to fit, and which Gaithelos brought 
* out of Egypt, as ſome think; but others fay, Simon drew it up 
* from the bottom of the Sea with an Anchor-in a great Tempeſt, 
* and therefore was preſerved as a precious Relict; And he took it as 
a Preſage of his Kingdom, which was to continue wherever that 
** Stone was; as the Southſayers ſaid. From Ireland, Ethachins Ro. 
* thay, a Deſendent from Simon Brek, took poſſeſſion of the Iſland 
* Rothſay; And many Scots aſſociated with the Pic, in the Northern 
Parts of Britain; But being hardly uſed, and having no Head, Fer. 
gut, the Son of Ferchard, or Ferard, being deſcended of the Royal 


Family, went over, and took upon him the Government of them: 


* Which, he ſaith, was before Chriſt 3 30 Years, in the time of Alex- 
* ader the Great; who carried the Fatal Chair into Scotland, and was 
* crowned in it. Some time after him ſucceeded Rether, whom Bede 


© calls Rexdz, who endeavour'd to inlarge the Borders of the Scots in 


* thoſe Parts, and fixed himſelf in that which from him was called 
* Retherdale, but ſince Rydiſdale; And this he makes the ſecond cum. 
ing of the Scots out of Ireland. After this, he tells how the Kingsof 
the Britains, of the Scott, and the Pic lived very lovingly toge- 
ther till Julius Ceſar diſturbed them all, who, he faith, went to the 
very Borders of Scotland; And there ſent Letters to the Kings, 
both of the Scots and Pi#s, who both returned Anſwers in Latin, 
although but the Chapter before he ſaith, The very Britains had ne- 
ver heard of the Name of the Romans. But it happen d, That Ceſar, 


hearing ofthe Revolt of the Gals, made a ſpeedy return out 2 — 
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T parts. Then he relates the bloody Wars of the Scots and Rd againſt 8. 
« the Britains; and how Fulgentins, Head ot the Britains, joined witn . 
« the id and Scots againſt Severns, and killed him at Tork And ſo . 36. 
proceeds in the Story of Carauſſus and Maxi mut, and their Warswith 37. 
« the Scots and Picks, till he comes to Fergus II. With whom he be- 28. 
« oins his Third Boat; And between the two Fergur i he reckons 
6 Forty five Kings; But he confeſſes he cannot diſtinguiſh the timesof . . 
« their Reign; as he can do thoſe from Fergus II. And he gives this J. ;. c. «. 
conſiderable Reaſon for it, Nam ad plenum Scripta non reperimur, i. e. 
He could not find any full Account of them in any ancient Annals or 
Records. And therefbre it ought to be conſiderd from whence Hector, 
Buchanan and Lefly ſhould be able to give ſuch: a particular Account of 
the Reigns of thoſe Kings which were wholly unknown to Fordo#. 
This is the ſhort Account of what Fordon delivers about theſe Remoter 
Antiquities of the Scots. + | : unn, (Aalen 
(% Job. Major confeſſeth, That the Scots were derived from the It iſh, () p- 
which, he ſaith, 'is plain by the Language; For in bis time, half the Na- Cet. 
tion ſpake Iriſh, and before that time, more. And fo he tells the Stolte. * 
ry of their n from Spain, of the City Braganza, of Hera and his 
Mother Scota, and then repeats the Tradition bf Gaithelar, as Fordoa 
relates it; But very honeſtly ſaith, That: he looks ont that part of it, 4. 
bout coming out of Greece and Egypt as 4 FiGion ;: Arid: very probably 
conjectures it was done, beianſe the Britains derived: themſelvei fromthe 
Trojans. . Which was ſubtilly done of the Scot».to.claim Kindred rather 
with the conquering Greeks, than the ſubdued and baniſbed :Tigjer:. 
All that Major aſſerts is, That the Iriſh came out of Spain, amd the Scots 
out of Ireland: Aud the Story of Simon Brel he rejects asa Fable: And 
he makes the firſt ſettling of the Seors in Britain, to be that under Ran- c. ri. 
da; But he mentions their Aunals for Fergus, the Son of Ferchard,\ be- 
' fore Renda; and Rether and Ryddeſdale, as it is in Fordan. But he 
makes the Kingdoms of the Pi&s, Scots and Britains to be diſtiuct in 
Ceſer's time; And that they all joined againſt him: And fo felates 
Fordon's Story to the time of Fergus II. But between the two Fergirs 
he makes but 15 Kings, and 700 Tr. | 
(c) Hector Boethins, before he begins the Tradition of Gaithelos, \ ves (e) A. 
ry ingeniouſly confeſſes, that their Nation follow'd the Cuſſom of other 5c |. 1. 
Nations, therein making themſelves the Offi ring of the Greeks and Egyp» 
tians ; And ſo he tells all the Story from Gais belot, as Fordon has dane, 
only here and there making Additions and Embelliſhments of his own } 
As when he derives the Brigentes from Brigantia in Spain; When he 
ſets down the Deliberation about the Form of Government upon Fergu 
bis coming to Sol and; And the Speeches of Ferga: and the King of 
the Pics; The Deathof Coilu King of the Britaint ; The entring the 
damental Contra of the & ot, with the Poſterity of Fergys in 3 
ble Tables in the way of Hieroglyphicks ;- The Agrarian Law, and Parti- - + 
tor made by Seven, and the Divifon of the Tribesz The bringing the 
Silares, Ordovices, Camelodunum, as well as the Brigantes, within the 
Compaſs of Scotland; | Theſe are the proper Inventions of Hedbot, un- 
leſs he had them from his Spaniard Ftremundus, which uo obe could 
tell but himſelf ; Thence Leland and (4) 1 charge him with iti- (4) n 
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A numerable Falſhoods, (e) Dempſter confeſſes, that Buchenar Fre- f, 
a, quently chaſtiſes him ; But he would have it rather on the Account 2 47 
le of Religion. than Learniag i But it is plain, that he owns his Mi- _ 
ts. | ſtakes © 
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5 Scoti- 
chr. I. 2. 
E, 12. 


() Hiſt. 
Eccleſ. I. 
16. n· 1065. 


(i) Appar. 
ad Hiſt. 
Scot. J. 1. 
Eo . 


St. Andrew's, who deduced the Scotiſb Hiſtory from the Original to Mal- 


+ ſtakes and (F) Vanity, only he charges L1»y4 with as great on behalf 


of the Britains. 


In the Second Book Hector inlarges more. For(g) Fordon paſſeth on from 

Fergus to Rether, or Bede's Reud a, having nothing to ſay ; But Hector ac. 
quaints us with the Conteſt about the Regency upon Fergus his Death 
and the Law then made concerning it, the attempt ofReſfonation of Feri. 
tharis, to Ferlegus, the Son of Fergus, and his Impriſonment upon it; 
The Death of Fer;tharjs after fifteen Years Reign; The Flight of Fer. 
legus into Britain, with the Choice of Main, his younger Brother, to 
be King; His good Government and Annual Progreſs for - Juſtice 
through all Places of his Dominions ; His appointing Circles of pre 
Stones for Temples, and one in the middle for the Altar; And the 
Monthly Worſhip of the New Moon ; And ſeveral Egyptian Sacrifices 
(which one would have thought had been more proper for Gaithelos 
himſelf) with the Succeſſion of his Son Dornadil, his making the Laws 
of Hunting, which were ſtill obſerved there; And of his Brother No. 
thatus, his Son Reuther being an Infant: Who came in by the Lam of 
Regency, ſaith Hector; By the Power of the People faith Buchanan ; but 
in truth by neither. For all this Succeſſion ſeems to have been the pro- 
duct of Hefor's fruitful Invention, which Buchanan follows without 
Authority; as he doth in all the reſt of the Succeſſion of that Race of 
Kings from Reuther to Fergus II. . 

To make way for Bede's Account of Reudas coming into thoſe Parts 
of Britain, This Reuther is forced back into Ireland ; from whence he 
is ſaid to return with new Supplies after twelve Years; From whom 
the Scots were then called Dalrendini : But this return of Reuther, He- 
Gor places in the Year before Chriſ# 204. And after him Rewtha, his 
Kinſman z In whoſe time, He&or relates an Embaſſy from Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus to him; And the Account of Sotland which he began in a 
large Volume for his Satisfaction, which was after finiſhed by Ptolemy 
the Coſmograpber. This Buchanan had the Wit to leave out (and even 
() Dempſter himſelf, though he mentions him for a Writer of their 
Hiſtory ) and ſo he doth the Voyage of the two Spaniſh Philoſophers in 


the time of Joſina, and their Preaching againſt the Egyptian Worlhip in 


Scotland; (but Lefty hath it.) And if Buchanan had believed it, he 
would have ſet it down, as well as Joſina's bringing Phyſick and Chirur- 
gery into ſo much requeſt, That there was not a Noble Man that could 
not praiſe the latter. And yet Hector declares immediately after the 
Story of the Philoſophers, that hitherto he had followed Veremundis, 
John Campbell and Cornelius Hibernicus, the moſt approved Authors of 
their Hiſtory. - It would have been ſome ſatisfaction to the World, it 
any other Perſon had ſeen theſe Authors beſides ; Fordon never menti- 
ons them; And yet he uſed great diligence to ſearch their Antiquities 3 
And, if (i) Dempſter may be believed, had the Sight of their moſt 
ancient MSS. Buchanan paſſes them over; Dempſter names them, 
on the authority of Hector: What became of theſe great Authors 
after Hector s time > Did he deſtroy them, as ſome ſay Polydore Vir- 
gil did ſome of ours after he had uſed them? But this were Madneſs, 
to quote their Authority and deſtroy the Authors; For theſe were bis 
Vouchers; which ought moſt carefully to have been preſerved. And 
in truth Hefor himſelf gives no very conſiſtent Account of his Authors: 
For in his Epiſtle to James 5. he mentions Veremundus, Archdeacon of 
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colm III. And: Furgott, Biſhop, of St. Audrems. and John Campbell. 
which were brought from the Iland Iona; To whom be adds an Aus- 
amen, Author, and the imperfect Hiſtory of William Elphinſton, Biſhop 
of Aberdeew. But, ſaith he, if any aił ſuch a material Queſtion, How 
came theſe. Authors to be ſeen no where elſe? He anſwers, That Edw. J. 
defiroy'd all their Monuments of Antiquity, Sa that had not thoſe been pre- 
ſerved in the ſand lona, with the Cheſt of Books which. Fergus II. brought 
from the ſacking of Rome, in tbe time of Alaric, They had been able to give 
v0 account of their Antiquities, From whence it is evident that Heclor 
never ſaw or beard of any ancient Authors of their Hiſtory, but fuch 


as were conveyed to him from the Ind Ione. But in bis (H Seventh (4) L. 7. | 


Book, where he 
were brought to him from thence, be only mentions. ſome broken Frag- 
ments of Latin Aut bor; But whoſe they were, where Written, whence 
they came, he knew not; And, as to their own H;ſtories, he names 
indeed Veremmndus and Elphieſiox, and no more. The latter he ſaid 
before was imer ect, and lately done; So that the whole Credic of 


Au a more particular account of thoſe Books which ?. 118. 


HeBor's Antiquities. reſts, enticely upon Peremundus ; For here be never 


takes notice of Campbell or Cornelius Hibernicus; But be ſaith, Edw. I. 
bad deftroyd all their Antiquities, but ſuch as were d in tbe Iſland 
Iona or Hy. And is this now a good Foundation to build a Hiſtory up- 
on? For is it not very ſtrange, that no one Copy of VYeremundus 
(hould be heard of ſince that tine; When there were ſeveral of Fordon, 
not only there, but in our Libraries, ſome with the Inlargements and 
ſome without? But if our King Edw. I. deſtrey d all their ancient Hi- 
fories, how came Turgott's to be preſerved > He was Biſhop of St. Au- 
drew's in the time of Malcolm III. nd Queen Margaret, whoſe Lives be 
vrote; And whoſe Hiſtory, Hector ſaith, be had. So that not only Tur- 
gott's Hiſtory of the Church of Durham is preſerved in the Cotton Libra- 


rinted under the Name of Simeon Dunelmenſcs, with ſome Alterati- 


2 with his own Name written in an ancient Character (the ſame that 
p 


ons, as (7) Mr. Helden bath ſhew'd z But if Hoveden be ſo much to (!)yrfur. 
blame, as (m) Leland ſaith, for concealing what he borrow'd from Sime- — 2 


on Dunelmenſis, Simeon himſelf is at leaſt as much to blame for aſſu- () Le- 
ming to himſelf the proper work of Turgott.) But it ſeems Hector had land. de 


ſeen what he wrote in relation to the 
Pits ſay, he wrote of the Kings of Scotland. But Dempſter ſaith, be wrote 
only the Annals. of hir own time, i. e. I ſuppoſe, the Lives of Malcolm 
and ret: If ſo, Hector mentions him to little p e, with re- 
pect to the Scotiſh Antiquities, But however, from the forementioned 
Authors, Hector pretends to give an Account of the Inſtiention of the 


= 


Great Council by Fizannus, of the Order of the Druids, and their Chief 


Seat in the Iand Mona, (which he would have to be the Ie of Mar, 
to the great regret of Humphrey who hath written a Book on 
purpoſe to diſprove him and Polydore Virgil about it.) Of the Tyran- 


otiſh Hiſtory : And Bale and __ 


ny and violent Death of King Durſtus; Of the choice of Euenus his 


Kinſman to ſucceed him, and his firſt requiring an Oath of Allegiance ; 
Of the Diſturbances by Glu his natural Som and his flying into 
Ireland : And his Death by Cadellu ; Aud Evenws his ſetting up 
rg the Grandchild of Durſtas; with which he ends bis Second 


In his Third Book he gives an Account of the Troubles Ireland 
to Ederns 


by Bredius, a Kinſman of Gill; Of Caſſibellan's Meſſa n 
-d 
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for Aſſiſtance againſt Julias Cæſar: And the Speech of Ardrogeus before 
the Council: and Ederus his Anſwer, and ſending 1co00'Men under the 
Command of Cadallanut, Son to Cadallus; Who, with the Brag 
Forces, quite overthrew Ceſar, by the help of Tenantins, Duke of the 
Cambri and Corinei; for which, as we may eaſily conceive, there was 
wonderful rejoicing in Scotland: And great Friendſhip upon it, be. 
tween the Britains, the Pick, and the Ste. But next Summer they 
hear the ſad News of CæʒPr s coming again; And then the Britains re- 
fuſed the S aſſiſtance (and it is eaſiè to-imagine what muſt folloy ) 
the poor Britains were mJerably beaten ; And Caſſibellan yields himſelf to 
Ceſar, and Ceſar matches towards Scotland; but before he enters it, he 
ſends a more Eloquent Letter to them than that in Fordon; And the 
Scots and PiF#s returned a reſolute Anſwer.” But it ſeems Cæſar had ſo 
much good Nature in him as to ſend a Second Meſſage to the S.ote, 
which was deliver'd with great Eloquence, bnt it did not work upon 
them; For, ſaith Hector, had it not been for the Law of Nations, the 

had torn the Meſſengers to pieces, But it happen'd luckily, that while 
Ceſar was making Preparations to enter Scotland, he received Letters 
from Labienus ot the Revolt of the Gault; upon which Cæſar returns, 
having ſcarce ſo much as frightned the Pi#s and the Scots, And here 
again Hecfor vouches the Authority of Veremundas and Campbel ; But 
notwithſtanding, Buchanan very wilely leaves all this out, which Leſy, 
believing Veremundlus, or rather Hector before Ceſar, keeps in. But 
here Hector becomes very nice and critical, rejecting the vulgar Annals 
( which it ſeems were not deſtroy'd by Edw, I.) which ſay, that Czar 
went as far as the Caledonian Wood, and beſieged Camelodunum, and 
left there his Pretorian Houſe which he uſed to travel with, called Jula 
Hoff. But for his part, - he would write nothing that might be found 
fault with, and therefore he follows Veremundus again, That thiswas 
the Temple of Victory, built by Veſpaſian, * from Camelodunum; 
Only the Inſcription was defaced by Edw. I. Buchanan in the Life of 
King Donald faith, This was the Temple of the God' Terminus : being 
near the Roman Wall. It was a round Building, made of ſquare Stones, 
and open only at the top 24 Cubits in height, 13 in breadth, as (#) 
Camden deſcribes it. (0 Nennius faith, It was built by Carauſius, in 
token of his Triumph. But this looks no more like a Triumphal Arch, 
than Ceſar's travelling Palace : And therefore Buchanan's opinion ſeems 
moſt probable, fince Hefor ſaith, That there was within it a Stone of 
great magnitude, which was the Repreſentation of the God Terminw, 
eſpecially, if the hole in the top were over the Stone, as it was in the 
Capitol at Rome. Then follow the wicked Life and tragical End of Es- 
enus III. the good Reign of Metallanus, and his Friendſhip with Augu- 
fins, which he goes about to prove from Strabo But be had better 
kept to Veremundus. After him ſucceeded Caratacys, born at Caractoni- 
um, a City of the Silures, faith Hector, and that he might be ſure to 
confound all, he faith, his Siſter Voade was married to Arviragus, King 


of the Britains; But he divorced her, and married Geniſz, a Noble 


Roman; upon which Caratacus joined the Britains againſt the Romans, 
and was at laſt beaten by them, and betrayed by Cartumandua, his Mo- 


ther- in-law, who, after his Father's. death; was married to Vennſius, 


and was by Oftorius carried in Triumph to Rome, from whence, he ſaith, 
he returned to H otland, and remained to his death a Friend to the Ro- 
mans; After Cara laut, Corbred his Brother was choſen King; who 


join 
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zned with Voadla againſt the Romansz And partaking of ber misfor- 
— into Seluna and there died. His Sons being under 
Dardanni ſucceeded; Who deſigning to deſtroy the right Heirs 
the Crown, was himſelf taken off: And thereby Way was made for 
Gddu the true Heir to ſucceed ; Who was the ſame, faith Hector, with 
Tacitus his Galgacut; and he confeſſes, was beaten by Petilius Cereals. 
This King, Bechenar thinks, was the firſt of their Kings who: fought - 
vith the Raman. What becomes then of the Credit of Hector and 
V:remundas, from whom we have ſuch ample Narrations of their en- 

ing with the Rowavs ſo long before? From hence it is plain that 

bende bis Authority fignified nothing with him; And yet he fol- 
lows Hadtor where he profeſſes to rely upon his Authority. For Ba- 
hanex evidently abridges Hector as to the Scotiſh Affairs, leaving out 
what he found inconſiſtent with the Roman Hiſtory. SES 
Heer begins his Fifth Book with the ſhort Reign and doleful End 
of Ladlacur, Galdws his Son; who was ſucceeded by Mogal/as, his 
Siſter's Son 3 who continued for ſome time a brave Prince, but at laſt 
degenerating, was killed by his Subjects. After him Comarus his Son, 
who was confined for ill management, and the Government commit- 
ted to Argadav ; Upon his death the Kingdom fell to Erh diu, Nephew 
to Mogal/ws, who was ſtrangled in his Bed by an Iriſþ Harper: And ſo 
was Satrael that ſucceeded him, by thoſe of his Bed-chamber. Theſe 
are ſad Stories, if they were true, but 'the comfort is, there appears 
yer no better Authority than that of Hector for them. For Fordox 
bath nothing of all this; And Buchanan and Lefty take them upon 
HeBor's Credit. They ſerved Buchanan's purpoſe well enough, as ap- 
pears by his Book De jure Regni apud Scotos; And therefore he was 
willing to let them ſtand in Hiſtory, being none of his Invention, and 
knowing what uſe was to be made of them. Donalds, Brother to E- 
thodizs, was choſen in his room, and here He@For falls in with Fordon 
about Fulgentiut, one of the Royal Britiſh Race, who revolted from 
the Romans, which Fordon had from Geoffrey of Monmouth, who calls 
him Falgenizs, and faith, he was driven with the Britains into Albany: 
But after, in a Fight with Severus at York, they were both killed. Bat 
in this HeFor was aſhamed to follow them, allowing Sever to die 
a natural death, and Fulgentint to ſurvive him. As to Donald's em- 
bracing Chriſtianity, he follows Fordon, but never quotes bim; And 
here he never mentions Veremundws ; As though ſo conſiderable a 
Point of Hiſtory needed no Authority but his own. He concludes 
this Book with a brief Account of Ethodius, Son to the former, who 
4 by ill Government was confined by his Nobles and killed by his 

uards. * | N | 
In the Sixth Book he begins with a Convention of the Eſtates for. the 
choice of a new King. And they ſet up his Son Athirco, who gave 
great hopes at firſt, but falling into Debauchery, his Nobles combined 
againſt him, and finding no way to eſcape, he killed himſelf. Nathala- 
cs, Head of the conſpiracy ſucceeds, who was for a time Popular, after- 
wards Cruel, to that degree, as raiſed-a general hatred of him, which 
ended in a Deſign to deſtroy him; Wherein they were prevented by 
one of his greateſt Confidents, who ſtabbed him. Then Findocus, 
eldeſt Son to Athirco, recover'd the Crown, who proved an excellent 
rince, but was at laſt murthered by two Villains, his Brother Carau- 
tius being privy to it: The Murtherers were executed, but wo 
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dead, and was afterwards à great Souldier under Probus,” Corus any 
Diocleſtan. This Carantivs is the ſame whom the Romas Writerg gy 


Carauſens, as Hector afterwards confeſſes, who ſet up for himſelf in By; 


tains; Bat, faith he, he purpoſely diſguiſed himſelf abroad. Geoffrey 

(p) Scoti. Of Monmonth makes him a Britain, and calls him Caraſſms. (p) Fg. 

cbron. |. 2, don tells the main of the Story of Carauſius well enough 3 only inlargs 

**4++ tingon the Leagues he made with the Scots and Pids; And Gothoriu 
Nephew to Fulgentiis, who ruled over the Northern Britains. By 
whence had He#or this Information, That he was Carant ins, Son tg 
Athirco, and Brother to Fiadocur? Buchanan is not aſhamed to relate 
the Story of Caranting as far as to his paſſing into the Raman Army, and 
there ſtops. But afterwards he ſpeaks of Carauſixs his Actions in By. 
tain, without any farther mention of Carantius; Which ſhews that By 
chanan took, and left what he pleaſed out of He&#or's Hiftory without 
_ obliged by any Authority he produced to carry it on as he found 
it there, | | 

After the Death of Findocut, his Brother Doxal.ſacceeded, who 
was foon killed by Donald of the Iſes, who uſurped the Kingdom 
and was at laft killed by a Conſpiracy whereof Crathlintut, Son to Fin 
docus was the chief; Who immediately took poſſeſſion of the Crown: 
After him ſucceeded Fincormachns z both theſe died peaceably. Then 
aroſe a mighty Conteſt about the Regency between the three Nephew 
of Crathlintus; At firſt Romachus prevailed, but Governing cruelly, he 
was taken off: Then follow'd Angufſanut, who was killed in Battel by 
the Pic, After him Fethelmachus, killed in his Bed by his Harper 
And lalt of all Eugenia, killed in Battel by the Romans; And foonat 
ter, by the Inſtigation of the Nc their mortal Enemies, the Scots were 
univerſally-bani out of Britain by order of Maximus the Rona 
General ; whither they returned not till about forty years after, under 
Fergus II. And in this, as to the main part of this laſt Tragedy, For- 
don agrees with Hefor, viz. That it was occafion'd by the Romans 
joining with the Pic, againſt the Scots, in the time of Eugenius, who 
were not only beaten by them, but driven out of Britain into Ireland, 
and Norway, and other Countries. 

This is the Subſtance of what theſe Scotiſb Antiquaries deliver con- 
cerning their remoteſt Antiquities to the time of Fergus 1I, 

But ſeveral Arguments are of Jate produced to juſtifie the Hiſtory of 
Scotland, as it is delivered by Hector Boethins out of Veremundus and his 
other Authors; which muſt be briefly conſidered, before I proceed to 
the 1riſh Antiquities, And it is alledg'd, that the Scotiſh Antiquities, 2s 
delivered by him (for it is concerning Hefor's Authority which l dif- 
pute) have been received with great Applanſe for many hundreds of years, 
by 4 Hiftorians, Antiquaries and Criticks of other Nations, who had 
occaſion to mention their Affairs. It will go a great way with me, if it 
be made appear, that there was any ſach account received among 
Learmed Antiquaries in any part of the World before Hettor's time. 
But I cannot find any one Antiquary, no not in Scotland, before his 
time, who gives the ſame Account that Hector doth. The Tradition of 


the Scots peopling that part of the Iſtand long before Fergus IT. I grant 


was a much elder Tradition, and is embraced by Fordor, and prob+ 
bly others before him. But Fordon doth not own the Succeſſion of the 
fame number of Kings, and in ſuch a manner as Hector delivers them. 


From whence then came Hector to know ſo much more than ory 
0M the 
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Ae matters? I yield that there was ſome antien Chronica before For- 
Fw which he often otes. But 88 | is the ſtronger a- 
gainſt Hector. For if Fordow had all thoſe Helps, and yet knew no- 
thing of thoſe particulars, it is a vehement Preſamption againſt Hege, 
that. he took too much Liberty in choſe many;particulars, which For- 
dow paſſed over, as having nothing to ſay about them. 'The wor? Co- 

r they have e Fordon in their Monafteries, the more eaſily they may. 

convinced, how little He&or and he agree about: the firſt Succeſſion 
between the Fergus's. And if Fordon did egree-with all their Annals, 
25 it now pleaded, He&or Boethius could not, becauſe they differ ſo mu 
from each other z as will appear to any one that compares them. Why 
do we not read in Fordom the Authorities of Veremandus and Cornelius 
Hiternicus, who were certainly before his time, if. ever? For we ate 
told, that be was Archdeacon of St. Andrew's, An. Dom. 1076. and dt- 
dicated his Book to Malcolm Canmore z which was long enough before 


don's Boot; which could not be copied from Boethius. It had been a much 
clearer Evidence, if that Place bad been produced; for then we might 
have conſider d whether it was a Paſſage of Fordon, or of one of thoſe 
ſeveral Writers who it ſeems wrote Additions and Continnations to him; 
ſach, as beſides Macullocb, Arelat and Walter Bowmaker are (aid to have 
been, who continued the Hiſtories to the Reign of James II. And yet 1 
would be glad to ſee any Teſtimony of Veremumdus of that Antiquity. 
As to the Teſtimony of Chambers, who ſaith; he had theſe uw pal Au- 
thors, Veremund, a Spaniard, Turgott, Swinton, Campbel, ec. till 
ſome farther Proof. be produced, I have reaſon to ſuppoſe, it was the 
ſame Caſe as to him with that of Sir R. Baker, which immediately fol- 
lows 3 For we are told, that be likewiſe quotes this Veremund among the 
Authors ont of whom he compiled his Hiſtory, and likewiſe Campbel an 
Turgott. And if we have no more ground to believe that Cher! 
had them, than Sir R. Baker, the matter muſt remain in as much ob- 
ſcurity as before. For no one imagines that Sir R. Baker had all thoſe 
Authors by him which he there mentions; but he ſets down the Names 
of thoſe whoſe Authorities he relied upon, although he found them 
quoted by others. And he is not the only perſon in the World who 
hath cited the Authority of Books which he never ſaw ; The fanie is 
to be ſaid of Hollinſhed, But if ſuch kind of Proofs maſt paſs for '& 
vident Demonſtrations, that the Scots had ſuch Hiſtorians 4s Veremundus 
and the others before mentioned; 1 wonder the ſame Learned Author 
ſhould ſhrink ſo much the Faith of Hiſtory as to allow that deſpicable 
thing, called Moral Certainty, to be 4 ſufficient | Probation for it; Fot 
ſcarce any Hiſtory can be mention d, but may have ſuch kind of ev:dent 
rations to prove it. Well, but Balzus, a Learned En and 
Geſner, and other famous Strangers, quote Vetemundus. But ſo do not 
Boſton of Bury, nor Leland, who had written of the Britiſh and other 
Writers before the time of Hector Boetbius. And thoſe were Men who 
arched all our Libraries for the ancient Books in them, and have 
digeſted them with great Care; and Veremundus with other MSS. 
were brought into England by Edw. I. as is now ſuggeſted, it could hard- 
ly have eſcaped the diligence of thoſe Men. But thoſe who lived af- 
ter Hecker Boethins publiſhed bis Hiſtory, took his word for Veremun- 
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whom he never. faw. But Eraſmus ſaith that or was'a Perſon ay 
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Fardox's time. But it is ſaid, that he is cited in 4 particular part of For- 


du, and entred him into their Catalogues; as Voſſius hath done many 
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could not lyje. That was more than Eraſmws could know, unleſs he hay 
been by when he wrote bis Hiſtory and comparatt it with the Author, 
he pretended to follow. As to Paulus Jovius, he was a fit Second to 
Boethius ;, but I am ſure Eraſmus would not have ſaid of him, that þ, 
could not lye. For Hedor's pretending to have his Books from the Iaq 
Tona, I have given an Account of it already, and ſhew'd how incon 


ſiſtent his own relation thereof is. But all this while,” Where i th | 


reat Applanſe of theſe Scotiſh Antiquities for many hundreds of year; 
all Ben, —..— and Critichs of foreign Nations? Wie — 
fo much as one is produced, who lived before Hector Boethius, and, | 

think, that was not any hundred years ſinſe. 92 
But whatever becomes of Veremundiu, we are told, That the Blu. 
book of Scoon, containing the Scotiſh Hiſtories from the beginning, wa 
among Preſident Spotſwood's Books, and given to Lambert, and by him ta 
Colonel Fairfax. All this, I am afraid, is a great miſtake for a Black-bud 
of Fordon's, which was brought out of Scotland and preſented to the 
late King by a Gentleman of that Name, as ſome yet living can atteſt, 
But no ſuch thing as the Black-book of Scoom was ever heard of here, 
and if. any ſuch could be found, we ſhould be ſo far from ſuppreſling 
any thing that tended to the Glory of the Scotiſi Nation, that ſome 


here would be very glad to publiſh it, with all other ancient Annals 


which themſelves would think fit to be printed; whether it be the 
Black-book of Paſley, Pluſcardin, or any others. We do not deny that 
they had any ancient Annals or Regiſters in their Monaſteries; but we 
defire to be better acquainted with them; and it is no good Argument, 
they can tell us where to find them, that they are fo careful to let us 
know how they came to loſe them... Tg TY age? 
Zut, after all this Fencing, it is poſitively ſaid, that the ſureſt fn 
dation of all Hiſtory i the common belief and conſent of the Natives. But 
what if the Natives of ſeveral Countries differ from each other? It 
may be reaſonable to believe neither, but it is not poſſible to believe 
both. What if they had for a long time no certain way of convey- 
ing their Hiſtories from one Age to another? It is poſſible Oral Tre 
dition may preſerve ſome general ſtrokes of the ancient Hiſtory of a 
Country; but it is hardly credible, that ſo many particulars as Boethias 
hath in the firft Race of Kings could be kept fo diſtinctly by the force 
of Tradition. The caſe of the old World 1s vaſtly different from any 
other People ſince the ſhortning of Mens Lives ; and whatever Nation 
wanted Records, could never make out the Credibility of their Hiſto- 
ry to other People. We do not deny the Annals of the Jewiſh or Ro 
man Prieſts; but we think Annals and Oral Tradition are two things; 
when Annals are produced, we muſt weigh and conſider them, and 
compare the Annals of ſeveral Nations together, that we may better 
jadge which are to be relied upon. | 

And yet we are told again, that when Hiſtories are formed out of an- 
cient Records, there is no farther need to produce them; for Papers may be 
loſt by accident, but the Hiſtories taken ont of them are to be believed, d. 


though the Records cannot be found; as it is in reſpe# of the Hiſtories of 


Rome and Greece, whoſe Authority remains, although the Teſtimonies 0 
which they relied are not extant. F b 

So that at laſt Geoffrey of Monmouth muſt be believed as to the Bri- 
tiſh Antiquities, as well as Hecłor Boethius as to the Scotiſh. For Geof: 


frey doth no more pretend to invent his Hiſtory than Hed@or : 2 
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Henibaldns is as good an Author as either of them; and Keting as good 
as Hunibaldus. For they all equally pretend to derive their Hiſtories 
from ancient Records and the Tradition of the Natives ; and all theſe 
having formed their Hiſtories out of theſe ſubſtantial Grounds, we are 
to ſearch no farther; but to believe them all however improbable in 
themſelves, and contradictious to one ano tber. ; 
The caſe i very different as to the Learned Greek and Roman Hiſto- 

ries, from thoſe of the modern barbarous Nations; which were plainly 
made in imitation of them, as will appear afterwards. And as to the 
Greebs and Romans, there is a conſiderable difference to be made between 
the Hiſtor;es that related to the times before they had written Annals 
and after, Canany Man imagine that there is as great reaſon to believe 
the firſt Accounts of Greece as thoſe that were written after the Pelopor- 
wen War ? Or, that the firſt beginnings of the Rowan Monarchy by 
Rownlus are delivered with as much certainty as the Carthaginian War ? 
The moſt judicious Writers among the Greeks and Romans did make al. 
lowance for the Obſcurizy of ancient Times, when many things were ut- 
terly loſt; and others very imperfectly delivered: What Reproach 
then is it to any modern Nations to ſuppoſe their Hiſtorie to have had 
the ſame Fate the Greeks and Romans had? Only in this reſpect they 
are liable to greater Diſpute, becauſe they pretend to give an exact Ac- 
count of thoſe times before they had any Annals or written Records ; 
and in this Caſe, the more exact and particular the more ſuſpicions; 
And we have more certain Rules of trying their ancient Hiſtories, 
than the Greeks and Romans had; becauſe we have the Accounts 
of ſeveral Nations to compare together; and undoubted Teſtime- 
niet of other Writers to examine them by. And if they be not 
found faulty by ſome of theſe ways, we are contented to let them 
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But as to the Scotiſh Antiquities, we not only object the want of ſuf- 
ficient Antiquity in their written Records. but their Inconſiſtency witli 
approved Writers, in the moſt ancient Account they give of the firſt 
ſettling of the Scots ſo early in Britain. And which yet adds more to 
the Suſpicion, the Iriſh, from whom they deſcend, give a far more dif- 
ferent Account of their firſt coming than themſelves do; as will appear 
by what follows. e ls | 

Far, The Iriſh Antiquaries will by no means allow the Account given 
by Hector Boet hius; And ſay, He had not regard to Truth in the Writing 
it; Particularly, as to Simon Brek's coming out of 1 and bring- 
ing the fatal Cheir with him, which they ſay are both falſe, and 
the main ground they inſiſt upon is, That they are contrary to the 
_ of the (3) Old Iriſh Antiquaries who deſerve far more (9) Cami- 
ö HK. 1 , . To» 9 a "Ty" 0 f d ; 


renſis 


- 743 


I ſhall therefore ſet down the Account they give, and conſider the NN 
Credit they deſerve. . cian. c. 8: 
The beſt Account we have from (r) them is this; 2 


(1.) Thit Ireland was firſt planted after the Flood, by one Ciocal, with aer 
Fleet, wherein every Veſſel had fifty Men and fifty Namen; And this, NN 
Keting ſaith, happen d about 100 Tears after the Deluge. But ſince ſum 
remote Aztiquities are very tender things, I fhall not with a Beſom ſweep 

them all away at once, but gently take them in Pieces, and lay them 

open as I paſs along. Now I deſire to know what Foundation there is 

for our believing a thing ſo unlikely, as the Peoplizy of Ireland in os 

| manne 


+. 4 


tad l 
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ſerted. And it is very ſtrange to 


manner, with ſuch a Fleet, fo ſoon after the Flood? It was a lon 
time after this before the Phenicians had any Skill in Shipping ; to 
whom the Romans attributed the Invention of it. And certainly the Expe. 
dition of the Argonautæ had not made ſuch a noiſe among the Greeks ſo 
long after the Flood (but twenty Years before the DeſtruQion of Troy 
as (4) Scaliger ſaith, which happen'd in the time of the Judge-) if the 
Skill in Shipping had been ſo great within 100 Years after it? Yet, if 
that Expedition were ſuch as (1) Olaus Rudbecł deſcribes it, it was far 
more conſiderable than is commonly thought. For he faith, They 
not only entred the Exxine Sea, but he proves from Orpheus and Dia. 
dorws Siculus, that they ſailed up the Tanais, from whence Hornins in 
his Map faith, They went into the Mare Cronium, and fo came round 
Egypt, paſſing between Britain and Ireland, and returning home by the 
Straits. But Rxdbeck finds a Paſſage for them from the Texas to the 
Volga, and ſo to the Lake of Fronoe, the Head of the Volga, and then 
by Rivers into the Baltick Sea, and ſo about the Scythian Promon 

to Irene (Ireland) and Penceſſa (Britain) and to Ayſonia Che) 
and Trinacria ( Sicily) and ſo home to Iotcos, li this were a mere 
Poetical Fancy, yet it was extraordinary, ſince it agrees with the exad 
Deſcription of the Northern Countries, ſaith Rudbeck, far more than 
Ptolemy doth. I will ſuppoſe this Orphens, who wrote the Argonas- 
ticks, to be neither the Old Orpheus, nor Onomacritus, but Orphens of 
Crotona, to whom Suidas attributes the Argonanticks, who lived in the 
time of Piſeſtratus ; yet it is very much for him then to deſcribe 
theſe Parts of the World, as he doth ; and to mention Ireland 28 
a Country then known to the Greeks. And Feſtus Avienus, deſcri- 


bing the Voyage of Flimilco the Carthaginian ( ſpoken of by („) 


Pliny) ſpeaks of Ireland as then eſteemed Sacred in theſe remar- 
kable Verſes; 


Aft hinc duobus, in ſacram, fic Inſulam 
Dixere priſcs ſolibus curſus rati eſt 

Hec inter Undas multum qe” gd 
Eimque late Gent Hibernorum colit 
Propinqua rurſus Inſula Albionum patet. 


Nothing can be plainer, than that he here ſpeaks of Ireland and 
Britain, as then known by Himilco; For Feſtus Avienns ſaith, He took 
this Deſcription from the Phoenician Annals, in which this Voyage wa: in. 

that (w) Olans Rudbect ſhould 
here change the Hiberni into Hyperbores, eſpecially when he allows 4l- 
bion to ſtand for Britain. But theſe are undoubted Teſtimonies of the 
ancient Peopling of Ireland : and of far greater Authority than thoſe 
domeſtick Annals now ſo much extolled. But muſt we follow Keting, 
becauſe he follows the old Annalsin this Tradition of the firſt Peopling 
of Ireland? And why not then in the Story of Seth and three Dangh- 
ters of Cain viewing Ireland > And of the three Fiſhermen of Spain being 
Wind-driven thither the Tear before the Flood? And of Keaſar the 
Daughter of Bajoth, Son of Noah, coming thither with three Men and fifty 
Women, to ſave themſelves from the Flood? Are not all theſe fine Sto- 
ries in the ſame Iriſh 4mnals * But Keting reje#s them 3 And what 
then > Doth this make for or againſt the Authority of theſe Aunal, 


that even Keting looks on theſe as Poetical Fitions * But he 7 
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Tr, beſt Iriſh Antiquaries did of Old look on theſe as fabulous. Poſlibly the 
— wo they 2 But do they indeed reject the Story of Kea- 
ſar and ber Companions ? (x) Giraldus Cambrenſis quotes the moſt an- (x) Teer. 
dent Hiſtories of Ireland for this Tradition; and they confirm it by = o_ 
the Names of the Place where ſhe landed, and where ſhe was buried, And 1 
(3) bratiamus Lucius confeſſes, that he had the fight of their ancient An-(,) cams 
«ls ; and he ſuſpects that he made away many of them. If ſo, Kettig brenfis 
had fewer advantages than Giraldus for the Old Iriſh Antiquities. But er] 46. 
if theſe Old Arnual be of ſo little Authority in this Story, What Cre- 
dit do they deſerve in this early Plantation after the Flood > But to 

eed in the Iriſþ Account, It is ſaid, . | = 
(2.) That Bartholanus and his three Sons, about three hundred Years 

the Flood, landing in Ireland with a thouſand fighting Men, had ma- 
ny doughty Battels with the Poſlerity Ciocal; And at the end of three 
hundred Tears they were all conſumed by a Peſtilence. To 
\ This Story, I confeſs, is in (z) Nenniut, and (a) Giraldus Cambren- (z)Netin. 
; But it is a very obvious Queſtion, if they all died, How their Me- 0 - 1. 4 
mory came to be preſerved, and even the memory of that Peſtilence * ID 
which deſtroy'd them all? But to this Giraldus gives a very ſubſtantial 
Anſwer out of the ancient Annals, viz. That only one Ruanus eſcaped, 
who lived to St. Patrick's days, and was baptized by him: ( in a good 
old Age certainly, for he muſt be born within fix hundred Years after 
the Flood; And it was above four hundred and thirty Years after 
Chriſt before St. Patrick was deſigned for Ireland.) This Ruanus, ſay 
the Ir;ſp in Giraldus, was the true Relator of the ancient Hiſtory of Ire- 
land to H. Patrick, and who can queſtion the Teſtimony of ſuch an 
authentick and truly ancient Witneſs? A late (b) Iriſb Antiquary faith, (5) ogy. 
he continued ſo long by a Pythagorean Tranſmigration; But it was I A 
much he could retain theſe things in his Memory under all his Tranſ- 
mutations. 
But as to this Bart holauus ( who is called by Nenniut, Bartholomens, 
but by Geoffrey, Partholomens, by Fordon, Partholonins ) we read in the _ 
(c) Britiſh Hiſtory, That when Gurguintus returned from Dacia, he CANES 
found 30 Ships near the Orcades full of Men and Women, and ſending to Fog 11. 
enquire who they were, their Commander, (c) Bartholomeus, ſaid, They c. 20. 
were driven out of Spain to ſeek a Conntrey to live in, and beg d ſome part of Hoe 
Britain, for they had been a year and a half at Sea; But he ſent them into kriton. l. i. 
Ireland, then void of Inhabitants, which they planted, and there continu- © ** 
ed to this day. It ſeems there was a Tradition in Nennins his time, Anno 
Dam. 830. That Ireland was Peopled from Spain; And that one Bartho- 
lonus, or Bartholomeus, was the Leader of them; But Geoffrey would 
not let them go thither without leave from the Britains; but Nexnins 
hath nothing of it, and that part concerning being a year and a half at Sea, 
Neunius applies to Niarech, as he calls him, but the Iriſh, Nimead; and 
be ſaith, ofter his abode in Ireland, be returned to Spain. Then, New- 
wins ſaith, Three Sons of « Spaniard came with thirty Veſſels, and thirty 
Women in each of them, who ſaw a Towr of Glaſs in the middle of the Sea, 
Men upon it, who would give no Anſwer, wherefore they reſolved to aſ- 
fault it with all their Veſſels, except one, which was Shipwreck'd, having 
thirty Mex, and as many Women, in it, all the reſt were ſurk in the At- 
tempt of the Caſtle, and from thoſe thirty Men and thirty Women, faith 
Nennizs, all Ireland was Peopled. Here we ſee how far Geoffrey differs 
m Nennius ; and alters the old Traditions as he thought = But 
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Nennius goes on, and faith, That more ſtill came from Spain, and 5 
laſt was one whom he calls Clamhochor, and his Company. But the In. 
terpolator of Nenuius (whether Samuel Beulanus or another) there 
obſerves, That there is no certain Account of the Original of the Scots. 
So the Ir/hh were then called. But yet Nennjus relates, from the Irif 
Antiquaries, the Story of the Noble Sythian, who was Son-in-Jaw to 
Pharaoh, and his Expulſion out of Egypt, and coming at laſt to Har 
and thence to Ireland above a thouſand Years after the Egyptian: 
were drowned in the Red Sea; And firſt ſettled in Dalrieta, which 
he underſtands of that Region in Ireland ; But the Srotiſh Antiquariz; 
apply it to the Countrey which had the ſame Name in Scotland. 89 
that here we have very different Accounts, that were given ſo lon 
ſince as the time of Nexninsz and no way found then, to diſtinguiſh 
the true from the falſe, or the certain from the uncertain. But of 
that more afterwards, Now to go on to a farther Account from the 
Iriſh Authors, who ſay, 

3.) That thirty Years after, Nemedus, another Scythian, with hir four 
Sons, arrived in Ireland with a good Fleet, and fought with the remaindey 
of the Giants, but by another Peſtilence were driven off, under the Conduct 
of three Captains, Simeon Breac, Ibaath, and Brioten, and the two former 
Sailing to Greece; Briotan, with his Adherents, landed im the North of 
Britain. ow called Scotland; And by theſe, and their Poſterity remaini 
there, gave the Denom nation of Britain to the whole Iſland. And this we 
are told is affirmed by the Holy Cormach, King of Munſter and Biſboy 
of Caſhel, in the Pſalter of Caſhel. And all the Chronologers of Ireland 
agree with him. This Pſalter of Caſhel is one of the moſt authentick Hi- 
ſtories among them, and ſo called becauſe done in Verſe; And (d) it 
is ſaid, TBat the more remote Antiquities in it were taken from another 
Book made 1200 Tears ſince, colleded ont of all the former Chronicles 
that Nation, and allowed in a ſolemn Convention of the Eſtates at Tarach, 
under Laogerius, in the time of St. Patrick, who was one of the Committee 
Ow for the ſuperviſing of it. And this Book was called the Plalter 
of Tarach. | | 
Thi | confeſs goes much beyond what can be ſaid for Geoffrey of 
Moxmoth, or Hector Boethins. But yet methinks there ſeem to be ſome 
Reaſons, why theſe Annals (hould not have ſuch a mighty Authority 
with us. For we cannot be certain that there ever were ſuch Annals, 
or that theſe Annals, if they were ſo exactly drawn up, are (till pre- 
ſerved. For not only (e) Gratianus Lucius complains tor the loſs of 
their old Annals; But () Focelin, in the Life of St. Patrick, concludes 
with ſaying, that many of their Writings relating to him, were burnt by 
the fury of the Pagans while they governed in Ireland. By theſe Pagans 
the Danes are meant, and the Slavery under them is (g) ſaid to be worſe 
than Egyptian, Circaſſian, or any other mention'd in Hiſtory. And pat- 
ticularly it is ſaid, Thet the Clergy were baniſh'd into Bogs, Woods and 
Caves, where they were fain to lurk ſeveral Years like wild Beaſts ; And 
that none were ſuffered to keep School, or to be taught any kind of Learning, 
not even in their own Houſes : And which is yet more to the purpoſe, 
None were ſuffer'd to have any kind of Book; But all Books the Danes 
could light upon, were either burnt, or taken away from them. It is poſſi- 
ble their Aunali might eſcape ſuck a Storm as this, but it doth not ſeem 
altogether probable ; Eſpecially conſidering, that this firſt Slavery un- 
der the Danes continued Forty Tears, in which, they ſay, all their of 
. | Pl 
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mos Monaſteries, Cells, Univerſities, Colleges were deſtroyed, wot owe be- P. 140. 
ing left in the Land. And it is withal ſaid, That althoagh other Loſſes 

miobt be recover d, yet their Libraries were never recover d. Only ome 
few Religions Men preſerved ſome of their Books. But we have no aſſu- „ Ty 
rance that the old Annals were among them. Or it they were then, 

That they could eſcape the Second Daniſh Invaſion, which continued for | 

a hundred and fifty Years. In which (5) Colganas ſaith, The Iriſh Anti- (b) Ae. 
quities had an N Loſs, at leaſt, he ſaith, not yet recover d. And Sand. Hi- 
yet he had Cormach's Pſalter, or the Pſalter of Caſhel, Tigernacus his Aa- 1 
mls, or the Annals Cluanenſes, the Annals Inſulenſes, compoſed: by 

one Magraidin, in the Iſland of All-ſaints, in the County of Long ford. 

which he deduces to Anno Dom. 1405. The Annals of Olſter, by one 

Mag ur, Canon of Armarh, deduced to his own time, who died Arno 

Dow. 1498. And the Auna of Dungall, compoſed by tour modern 
Authors out of all their former Annals; But among all theſe, there is 

nothing pretending to Antiquity, but the Pſalter of Caſhel and Tigerna- 

] yet the P/alter of Caſhel falls ſhort of the time of Newnins, for 
Cormach, King of Munſter, the ſuppoſed Author of it, lived after the 
beginning of the 10th Century, being killed by Flaumbac Siona (called 

Flanms * by (i) Gratianus Lucius) who died Anno Com. 914. of (i) ont. 
as Sir James Mare thinks, Anno Dom. 916. And for Tigernacus Lucius 
his Annals, the four Magiſtri, as Colganus calls them, or the Annals of — 
Dungall are poſitive, that Tigernacus 6 Braion, the Author of them, (4) Acid. 
died (1) in the 11th Century, Anno Dom. 1088, There remains only. %. 
the Pſaltuir Na-Ran, written by Aonghais Ceile de, or by Anguſins, one c 77744 
of the Culdees, who lived in the latter end of the 8 Century, as the Sand. 
ſame Iriſp Antiquary confeſſes, who withall ſaith, That all the Works 2 
contained therein relate only to Matters of Piety and Devotion, which þ 8. 
therefore can ſignifie nothing to our-purpoſe. So that nothing appears 585. 
of the Iriſh Antiquities which can pretend to be written before the Da- 5 
niſo Indaſian; And although we are told, that theſe Annals were taken 

out of others more ancient; yet we have barely their Word for it; for 

thoſe ancient Annals, whatever they were, are irrecoverably loſt; So 

that there can be no compariſon of one with the other. And how 

can they be ſo certain of the exactneſs uſed in the Parliament of Tarach 

to preſerve their Annals, if there be no ancient Annals to preſerve the 
Memory of the Proceedings at that time? It was a very extraordinary 

Care for the Eſtates of the whole Nation. to preſerve their Annals; if 

we could be aſſured of it: Which doth much exceed the Library of 
Antiquities which () Suffridus Petrus ſpeaks of, ſet up, as he faith, (m) be 
by Friſo, the Founder of the Frifians, at Stavera, near the Temple of Sta- 5-4 friſi. 
vo, inwhich not only the ancient Records were preſerved from time to time; 
But the Pickures of the ſeveral Princes, with the times of their Reigns, from 

An. 313, before Chriſt's coming, to Charlemagn's time; The like whereof, 

he ſaith, 0 German Nation can boaſt of; But yet methinks the Poſteri- 

ty of Gaithelos exceeds that of Friſos in the Care of Preſerving their An- 
tiquities z For the Wiſdom of the whole Nation was concerned in it, 

But I never read of any who ever ſaw this Library of Antiquities at Sta- 
vera, but we muſt believe Cappidus Staverenſis and Orca Scarlenſit, as to 
theſe things ; And that they ſaw the Records, as Hefor did Veremun- 

dus, although none elſe ever did. But as to this Parliament of Tarach, 
which was careful to preſerve the Iriſb Antiquities ; Whence have we 

this Information > Are the A of that Aſembly preſerved? Are any 

SIS. Copies 
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(bro Copies of thoſe Annals (till in being? Tes, we () are told, 1h, 
2 2 the keeping of the Original Book was trad by the Eftates to the Pars 
P. 47. and thoſe Prelates, for its perpetual Preſervation, canſed ſeveral anthentic|, 
Copies of it to be fairly engroſſed, whereof ſome are extant to this day, yy 
ſeveral more faithfully tranſeribed out of them; their Names being the Badk 
of Ardmach, the Pſalter of Caſhel, ec. It ſeems then, theſe are the 
Tranſcripts of the Original Authentick Boot, allowed by all the Eſtates 


of the Kingdom. But the Book of Ardmach is a late Hing, being the 


ſame with the Annals of Ulſter compoſed by a Canon of Nr. 80 
that the whole reſts upon the Halter of Caſbel, which muſt be com 
ſed 500 Years after the meeting of that famous Aſſembly. For St. P.. 
trick was one of the number, and it was done in the time of Laogiriy, 
(o)cambr. or Leogarins, King of Ireland, who died, ſaith (o) Gratianns Luc. 
ever/-Þ473- ws, Anno Dom. 458. But King Cormach lived in the 10th Century : 
And therefore an account muſt be given, how this Original Boy 
or Authentick Copies were preſerved for that 500 Years and more, in 
the miſerable Condition that Nation was in, a great part of that time, 
So that the Difference is not ſo great between the Authority of Geof. 
frey of Monmouth and theſe Annalt, as is pretended. For I ſee ng 
Reaſon why the Story of Brutus ſhould be thought more incredible 
than that of Ciocal, Bartbolanus and Nemedus, with his Son Briotan 
that gave the Name to Britain; And eſpecially the Story of Gaithels, 
himſelf, his Marriage in Egypt to Scota, coming to Spain, and thence 
his Poſterity to Ireland ; which ſeems to me to be made in imitation of 
Geoffrey's Brutus, For Brutus married Pandraſus his Daughter, the 
King of Greece, and then was forced to feek his Fortune at Sea, and 
paſſing by Mauritania, juſt as Gaithelos did, the one landed in Gaul, and 
came for Albion; And the other in Spain, and ſent his Son for Irelaxd, 
And I wonder to find (p) Brutzs his Giants in Albion of ſo much lar- 


(p) Pro. ger Proportions than the Giants in Ireland, who are ſaid, not to exceed 


peat of ge _ growth of Men; For I had thought Giants had bien Giants 
4 in all Parts of the World. Syppoſe er arned Men have queſt ion d, 
5. . Whether there were ſuch a Perſon as Brute; I ſhould think it no more 
7. 347 Herefie, than to call in queſtion, Whether there were ſuch Perſons ag 
Ciocal, Bartholanus, Briotan or Gaithelos ; If the ſilence of good Au- 

thors, the diſtance of Time, and want of ancient Annals complained 

of, makes the Hiſtory of Brutus ſo hard to be believed, I only deſire 

that theſe Iriſh Traditions may be examined by the ſame Rules, and 

then, I believe, the Iriſh Antiquities will be reduced to the ſame Form 

with the Britiſh; Only Geoffrey had not fo lucky an Invention, as ta 

have his Hiſtory confirm'd by Parliament. For, if he had but thought 

of it, he could have made as general an Aſſembly of the Eſtates at Lud 

Town, and as ſelect a Committee of Nine, as ever was at Tarach. But all 

Mens Inventions do not lie the ſame way; And in this, I confeſs, 

Reting or his Authors have very much exceeded Geoffrey and his Bri- 

#;/þ MS. And upon the whole matter I cannot ſee that the Iriſh Chro. 


nologers and Hiſtorians have ſo much more probability in their Story of 


Briotan than the Britiſh Writers had in the Tradition of Brute. For it 
is certain, it was not originally the Invention of Geoffrey, only he 
might uſe ſome art in ſetting it off, as he thought, with greater advan- 
tage than the Br/tains had done before him. 

But (till we are referr'd to the Authority of the Iriſh Monuments in the 
Pſalter of Caſhel written 800 years fince by the holy Cormach, both King 


an 
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I Biſhop of Munſter. Let us then, fr oe tamſhe ohe paft of 
8 pri from thence, and then e the Reader to ſudge, 
whether it deſerves ſo much more Credit than the Brizzſh Anriqut- 
tier; And that (hall be concerning the K ingdow of the Pd, becauſe 
we are told, () This is the way to end the vexations Queſtions about them, 
being taken ont of the m " anthentick Records of Ireland, which are of 
h irrefragable;\ Ant bority, Ils ſome are perſuaded , bad they oe (9) 
brown to Caen, he would never bave diſputed the matter. An 
I think too. But this irrefragable Authority is that of the Pſalter Habe. 
Caſbel z From whence we are inſtruted in theſe Particulars: (1.) That 
the Pits ſerved in Thracia, under one Polycornus, a King of that Coun- 


„ 


ſpect 
O Trelandj . 


try; whert their General Gud took away the King's Life, to prevent an ». 40 
Attempt on his Danghter. ' And did not Brutus ſerve King Pandraſus N a 


with his Army not far off in Greece? And methinks Pandraſus is as. 
a Name for a King of Greece as Polycornus for the King of 
ace, But where are either of them to be met with elſewhere? (2.) 
That wpon this the General and his 8 the Country, roamed up and 
down at Sea till they came to Gaul, and there they founded the City of 
pictavia. This is juſt Geoffrey, For Brutus came to Gaul too, and there 
fought with Groſffarius, King of the Pi#s, and founded the City of 
Tors, which had its Name from Turonur, Brutus bis Nephew. (3.) 
That upon the*ſame Occaſion they were forced to leave Gaul, and to go fot 
Ireland, (as Brutus did for Albion) where they were entertained, to fiobt 
with. the Britains; Who it ſeemis made very eatly Invaſions upon 1re- 
land, which ſtill agrees with 7 fo Hiſtory. * (4.) The Story of the 
Advice of Troſdan, the PiQtiſh Magician, for the Iriſh Army to bath in 
the Milk of 150 White, Crumple-hornetl Cows, as an effetnal Antidote a- 
ainſt the envenom'd Arrows of the Britains, and the ſtrange Succeſs upon 
it, is hardly to be matched in Geoffrey. (5.) That the Picts, growing 
inſolent, were forced by Herimon to retire to the Northern Part: af Britain, 
Only with three Triſh Women, whatever Bede ſaith of mores or, how 
differently ſoever he relates the whole Story of the P;Fs;*For what 
is Bede's, a poor Monk's Authority, to King Cormach's? (6.) That from 
Cathluan, San to Gud, there was a conſtant Succeſſion of Kings of the 
Pitts in that Country. But not more exact than the Succeſſion of Britiſh 
Kings from King Brutus. And now I leave the Reader to judge whe- 
ther Geoffrey be not hardly dealt with, when ſuch Authors are prefer'd 
ſo much before him. We now return to' the farther Account which 
the Iriſh Antiquaries give of their own . wr 255 8 
(4.) We are then to underſtand, that, des the Race deſcended 
from Nenedus, there was another called Clanna Gaoidhel, vr Poſterity of 


Gaithelos; concerning whom theſe things ate affirmed. (I.) That be 5. rits 


deſcended from Niul, 4 younger Son to Feanuſa Farſa, King of Scythia, 


Cingeris called Capacyront (I ſuppoſe in the old Egyptian Language) 
who was married to Pharaoh's daughter called Stora, Whereas the Sco- 
tiþ Antiquaries do Peremptorily affirm, it was Gaithelos himſelf was mar- 
ried to her. But e ought not to forget, that :h;s Scythian King had 


who, traveling into Egypt, had a Country there ev bim KN 5. 324 


4 celebrated School on the Plain of Sennaar, d one Gaodel, being thete » 110 


enploy d to compoſe or refine the Iriſh Language, called from him Gaodhelc 

or Gaodhlee, This is a Strain beyond Geoffrey, who never thought of 

bringing the Brieg Language from the Plain of Senner. (2.) That 

Gaodhel's Poſterity continued in Fey pt till the time of bis —_—_ | 
| 2 x : » Srut 
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(o)cambr. or Leogariut, King of Ireland, who died, ſaith (o) Gratianus Luc. 
everſ.þ473. Ks, Anno Dom. 458. But King Cormach lived in the IOth Century; 


(p) Pro. 


tpect of he _ growth of Men; For I had thought Giants had ben Giants 


Ireland, 


p. 339. 
p. 7. 


P. 317. 


Copies of thoſe Aunale ſtill in being? Nee, we (z) are told, 234 
the keeping of the Original Book was entruſted by the Eftates to the Prelaꝶ 
and thoſe Prelates, for its perpetual Preſervation, cauſed ſeveral authentic 
Copies of it to be fairly engroſſed, whereof ſome are extant to this day, and 
ſeveral more faithfully tranſcribed out of them ; their Names being the By 
of Ardmach, the Pfalter of Caſhel, ec. It ſeems then, theſe are the 
Tranſcripts of the Original Authentick Boot, allowed by all the Eſtates 
of the Kingdom. But the Book of Ardmach is a late thing, being the 
ſame with the Annals of Ulſter compoſed by a Canon of Ardmach : 80 
that the whole reſts upon the Halter of Caſhel, which muſt be comps. 
ſed 500 Years after the meeting of that famous Aſſembly. For St. pi. 
trick was one of the number, and it was done in the time of Laogiriy, 


And therefore an account muſt be given, how this Original Boy 
or Authentich Copies were preſerved for that 500 Years and more, in 
the miſerable Condition that Nation was in, a great part of that time, 

So that the Difference is not ſo great between the Authority of Geof. 
frey of Monmouth and theſe Annals, as is pretended. For I ſee no 
Reaſon why the Story of Brutus ſhould be thought more incredible 
than that of Ciocal, Bartholanus and Nemedus, with his Son Briotan 
that gave the Name to Britain; And eſpecially the Story of Gaithels 
himſelf, his Marriage in Egypt to Scota, coming to Spain, and thence 
his Poſterity to Ireland; which ſeems to me to be made in imitation of 
Geoffrey's Brutus. For Brutus married Pandraſus his Daughter, the 
King of Greece, and then was forced to ſeek his Fortune at Sea, and 
paſting by Mauritania, juſt as Gaithelos did, the one landed in Gaul, and 
came for Albion; And the other in Spain, and ſent his Son for Ireland. 
And I wonder to find (p) Brutus his Giants in Albion of ſo much lar- 
ger Proportions than the Giants in Ireland, who are ſaid, not to exceed 


in all Parts of the World. Suppoſe 2 Learned Men have queſt ion d, 
Whether there were ſuch a Perſon as Brute; I ſhould think it no more 
Hereſie, than to call in queſtion, Whether there were ſuch Perſons as 
Ciocal, Bartholanns, Briotan or Gaithelos ; If the filence of good Au- 
thors, the diſtance of Time, and want of ancient Annals complained 
of, makes the Hiſtory of Brutus ſo hard to be believed, I only deſire 
that theſe Iriſh Traditions may be examined by the ſame Rules, and 
then, I believe, the Iriſh Antiquities will be reduced to the ſame Form 
with the Britiſh; Only Geoffrey had not fo lucky an Invention, as to 
have his Hiſtory confirm'd by Parliament. For, if he had but thought 
of it, he could have made as general an Aſſembly of the Eſtates at Lnd's 
Town, and as ſelect a Committee of Nine, as ever was at Tarach. But all 
Mens Inventions do not lie the ſame way; And in this, I confels, 
Keting or his Authors have very much exceeded Geoffrey and his Bri- 
tiſpd MS. And upon the whole matter I cannot ſee that the Iriſh Chro- 
nologers and Hiſtorians have ſo much more probability in their Story of 
Briotan than the Pritiſh Writers had in the Tradition of Brute. For it 
is certain, it was not originally the Invention of Geoffrey, only he 
might uſe ſome art in ſetting it off, as he thought, with greater advan- 
tage than the Br/tains had done before him. | 

But (till we are referr'd to the Authority of the Iriſh Monuments in the 
pſalter of Caſhel written 800 years fnce by the holy Cormach, both King 
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*etatnihe ohe paft of 
the Hiſtory taken from thence, and then ede the Reader to judge, - 
whether it deſerves ſo much more Credit than the Britiſh Antiqui- 
ter; And that ſhall be concerning the Kingdom of the Pic, becauſe 


and Biſhop of Manſtet, Let us then, for one> 


ue are told, () This is the way to end the vexations Queſtions about them, 


being taken ont of the moſt authentic Records of Ireland, which are of 


ſuch irrefragable Aut bority, That Some are perſuaded , had they b 50 (y Proc 


brown to Catiden, he would never have diſputed the matter. An 


peQ oi 
lo Ireland, 


I think too. But this irrefragable Authority is that of the Pſalter of vr: 480. 


Caſhel z From whence we are inſtructed in theſe Particulats: (1.) That 
the Pitts ſerved in Thracia, nder one Polycornus, a King of that Coun- 


try; whert their General Gud took away the King's Life, to prevent an p. 49 


Attempt on his Danghter. And did not Brutus ſerve King Pandraſus 
with his Army not far off in Greece? And methinks Pandraſus is as 
ood a Name for a King of Greece as Polycornus for the King of 
ace, But where are either of them to be met with elſewhere? (2.) 
That upon this the General and his ar 7 oo the Country, roamed up and 
down at Sea till they came to Gaul, and there they founded the City of 
pictavia. This is juſt Geoffrey, For Brutus came to Gaul too, and there 
fought with Groffarins, King of the Picks, and founded the City of 
Tours, which had its Name from Turonut, Brutus his Nephew. (3.) 
That upon the _ Occaſion they were forced to leave Gaul, and to go for 
Ireland, (as Brutus did for Albion) where they were entertained, to fig ht 
with. the Britains; Who it ſeems. made very eatly Invaſions upon Ire- 
land, which ſtill agrees with ＋ tb Hiſtory. (4.) The Story of the 
Advice of Troſdan, the Pictiſn Magician, for the Iriſh Army to bath in 
the Milk of 150 White, Crumple-horned Cows, as an effectual Antidote a- 
ainſt the envenom'd Arrows of the Britains, and the ſtrange Succeſs upon 
it, is hardly to be matched in Geoffrey. (5.) That the Pits, growing 


 inſolent, were forced by Herimon to retire to the Northern Parts of Britain, 


Only with three Iriſh Women, whatever Bede ſaith of niores or, how 
differently ſoever he relates the whole Story of the Pic; For what 
is Bede's, a poor Monk's Authority, to King Cormach's? (6.) That from 
Cathluan, Son to Gud, there was a conſtant Succeſſion of Kings of the 
Pitts in that Country. But not more exact than the Succeſſion of Britiſh 
Kings from King Brutus. And now I leave the Reader to judge whe- 
ther Geoffrey be not hardly dealt with, when ſuch Authors are prefer'd 
ſo much before him. We now return to the farther Account which 
the Iriſh Antiquarie give of their own Antiquities. Pp 

(4.) We are then to underſtand, that, befides the Race deſcended 


from Nenredus, there was another called Clanna Gaoidhel, or Poſterity of 
Gaithelos; concerning whom theſe things ate affirmed. (1.) That he 5. 11. 


deſcended from Niul, 4 younger Son to Feanuſa Farſa, King of Scythia, 
who, travelling into Egypt, had a Conntry there given him by Pharaoh 
Cingeris called Capacyront (I ſuppoſe in the old Egyptian Language) 
who was married to Pharaoh's daughter called Stora, Whereas the . 
id Antiquaries do peremptorily affirm, it was Gaithelos himſelf was mar- 


p. 3241 


ried to her, But we ought not to forget, that his Scythian King had 
a celebrated School on the Plain of Sennaar, and one Gaodel, being there » 51+ 
employ'd to compoſe or refine the Iriſh Langnage, called from him Gaodhelc 
or Gaodhlec, This is a Strain beyond Geoffrey, who never thought of 


bringing the Britiſh Language from the Plain of Senmaar. (2.) That 


Gaodbhel's Poſterity continued in Egypt till the time of his Grandchild 
Y 2 "3 4 Sruth 
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Sruth, and then being forced thence, they landed in Creet, where he died, 
And his Eldeſt Son Eibhir Scot went into Scythia ; where one of his De. 
ſcendents killed Refloir, the King of that Country, and was forced w 1h 
his Company to the Caſpian Sea, and landed in an Iſland there (juſt like 
Geoffrey's Largecia, where Brut landed.) But they went from then, 
to Caronia, another Iſland in the Pontick, and from thence to the North 
end of the Riphean Mountains; (a pretty kind of Compaſs!) And 
here, inſtead of Diana's Oracle to Brutus, an old Ded told t 
they ſhould never fix till they came to the Weſtern Iſland, and fo they re. 
moved to Gothia, and in the eighth Generation, they went to Spain, And 
. doth not this exceed the Story of Brute, in the great Probability of it, 
(2.1% which their lateſt (7) Antiquary knows not what to make of? It ih 
9. certain whoever invented it, deſigned to go beyond the Author of the 
former. But this is not all; For we are told farther from the ſame 
5. 331. Authentick Ir:þh Annals 74 That Calamb (called M:lead Eſpain ot 
Mileſins the Spaniard ) great Grandchild to Bratha, who brought them in- 
p. 12. to Spain, went back into Scythia : and there ſerved as General under Re- 
floir, King of the Scytbians; From whence, upon Suſpicions, he fled into 
Egypt, and there married Pharaoh's Daughter called Scota; And at lo 
roturned to Spain, and there founded Braganza: And here the S otiſh An. 
triqnities fall in. But is it not a little improbable to have the ſame Scene 
ated twice over? Two Gaodel's, two Refloir's, two Scota's, twice pee 
ſing to and fro after much the ſame manner? We may well ſay, as our 
Author doth, enough of theſe profound remote Antiquities. For I ſhall not 
7. 333- need now to add any thing about the eight Sons of this Mileſius coming 
to Ireland; And how the reſt being killed, the Country was divided 
between Eibbir and Erimthon ; and the former being killed, the latter 
became the firſt Monarch of Ireland, from whom deſcended 181 M. 
narchs of this Mileſan Race which muſt depend on the Credit of 
their Annals, of which I have already ſpoken. | 
But, in ſhort, to give the true Account of theſe Fabulous Antiqui- 
ties, We are then to conſider, That when the Northern Nations began 
to have ſome ſmattering of the Greek and Roman Learning, they were 
never ſatisfied, till by ene means or other, they could deduce their 0- 
riginal from ſome of the Nations moſt celebrated in ancient Books; Such 
were the Trojans, the Greeks and the Egyptians. As to the Trojans, the 
Romans themſelves had ſhewed the Way to other Nations. For there 
are conſiderable Arguments to prove that neither eas, nor 
Aſcanizs, ever came into Haly; as may be ſeen in () Dionyſm 
(C Dio Halicarnaſſeus, (t) Strabo and Feſt 
ny ſ. I. 1. „ me. , b . , 
5 30. in Dionpſius, faith, That Aſcanius (from whom Brutus is derived) ne- 
() Geegr. wer left Phrygia; Bat only withdrew for a time to Daſcylites, near the 
Late (from him called the Aſcanian) and - bn returned to Troy. 
| Strabo faith, That Aſcanius reigned at Scepſis, near the Ruins of Troy, 
and that his Poſterity continued there a long time after, with a Royal Title. 
Feſtus ſhews, that the old Authors were not agreed where neas was buri- 
ed ; Many were of Opinion, that he lay buried in the City Berecintbia. 
And ſome in Dionyſius ſay, he died in Thrace, others in Arcadia. But 
the Romans making it ſo great a part of their Glory to be deſcended 


172 


from the Trojans ;' Other Nations of Europe, upon the Diſſolution of 


() Tri- the Roman Empire, would not ſeem to come behind them in this. 80 
them. () Hunibaldug gives as formal an Account of the deſcent of the Franks 


7/7 1.1, from Antenor, and as good a Succeſſion of their Kings down from _ 
W 


#s, in the Word Roma. Hellanicw, 
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with the particular Names of Perſons, and the time of their Reigns, 4 
as either Geoffrey doth of the Britiſp Kings from Brutas ; or Hefor of 
the S:ots from Fer gut; or the Iriſh Annals from Gaithelos or Herimon, 
And that this is no late Invention appears from hence; That A:aoinze, 
Ado Viennenſis, Abbas Urſpergenſis, Rorico, Gaguinus, Fineas Silvius, 
and others, agree with Harnibaldus in the Subſtance of his Story. And 

w) Vignier mentions ſeveral Diplomata of the ancient Kings of the (») pe o- 
2 to prove the Authentickneſs of this Tradition. And it is leſs debe 
to be wonder d at, that the Britains ſhould pretend to be derived from 2 os 
the Trojans becauſe of the mixture of the Romans and them together, | 
while Britain continued ſo long a Roman Province, From whence I 

ſuppoſe the firſt Occaſion was taken, which continued as a Tradition 
among the Britains for a long time defore it was brought into ſuch a 

Hiſtory as we find in Geoffrey, That the Tradition it (elf was elder 

than his time is certain; For even thoſe who deſpiſed Geoffrey embra- 

ced it, as appears by (x) Giraldus Cambrenſis; And in the Saxon times eb 
this Tradition was known, as is evident by the Saxon Poet, mention'd D:{cripe. “. 
by (y) Abr. Mhelocł; But Neunius his MS. puts it out of diſpute, That 0% Net 10 
there was then a Tradition about the Britains coming from Brute; but he Bed. c. 1. 
could not tell what to make of this Brute; ſometimes he was Brito the “ 25. 

Son of Yſicion, the Son of Alan, of the Pofterity of Japhet: And for this 

he quotes the (z) Tradition of his Anceſtors ; But this being uncapable of 

much Improvement or Evidence, he then runs to Brutus the Roman; (x) Nenn. 
and ſometimes it is Brutus the Conſul; But that, not ſuiting ſo well, he 

then produces the Story of FEneas, and Aſcanius, and Silvius, and the 
Prediction of the Magician, that his Son ſhould kill his Father and Mo- 
ther z ſhe died in Labour, and his Father was killed by him by chance 3 
However he was baniſhed from Italy into Greece; and from thence a- 
gain baniſhed, and 15 came into Gaul, and there built Tours, ha- 
ving its Name from one of his Companions; And from thence he cane 
for Britain, which took its Name from him, and he filled it with his Pro- 
geny, which continue to this day. So that here we have the Foundati- 
on of Geoffrey's Hiſtory laid long before his time; And Neunius his Ac- 
count is mention'd by (a) William of Malmesbury, under the Name of _ 
Geſta Britonum ;; And follow'd by Henry of Huntingdon, and Turgott, A 
or Simeon Dunelmenſis ; But when Geoffrey's Book came abroad, it was 

ſo improved and adorned with Particulars, not elſewhere to be found, 

that the generality of the Monkiſh Hiſtorians, not only follow'd, but 
admir'd it, and pitied thoſe that not had ſeen it, (as they ſappoſed) as 

(Y Ranulphus Ceftrenſss doth William of Malmesbury; But there were 07 = 
ſome Croſs grained Writers who called it an Impoſtnre as Gul. Newbur- c. , 48 
ker s; Or a Poetical Figment, as John Whetham But theſe were 

ut few in Compariſon with thoſe who were better pleaſed with the 
Particulars of a.Legend than the dryneſs of a true Hiſtory. | 
hut this humour was not peculiar to the Frans and Britains ; For 
the Saxon derived (c) themſelves from the Macedonian Army of 4- (c) wil 
lexander, which had three Captains faith (d) Suffridus Petrus Saxo, kind. 1.1, 
Friſ and Bruno; from whom are deſcended the Saxons, Friſiens and (% De 9- 
thoſe of Brunſwick. And (e) Abbas Jour adds, That not only the 4 
Saxons, but thoſe of Pruſia, Rugia and Holſtein came from them. (F) () A. b. 
Cobelinus Perſona relates the Particulars as exactly as Geoffrey, or He- 7 Coſme- 
Lor, or the Iriſh Annals do; how they were left on the Caſpian Moun- dm. a.. 
tams, and wandred up and down juſt as Brutus and Gaithelos did, "cit 114 
they 
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6% they ſettled in Prufſie, Nugen and Saxony. The Dames, faith (g) Dad 

(b) Marth. S. Quintin derived themſelves from the Danai ; The (Y) Pruſſians from 

: Mich.” Prufias, King of Bithynia, Who brought the Greeks along with him, 

re. pra. Only the Scots and Triſh had the Wit to derive themſelves from the Grey, 

5.7. and Egyptians together, 25 | 

We are now to fit down and conſider, what is to be ſaid to all theſe 

glorious Pretences? Muſt they be all allowed for good and true Hiſto. 

ry? If not, what marks of diſtinction can we ſet between them? They 

all pretend to ſuch Founders as came afar off, wandred from place to 

place, conſulted Oracles, built Cities, founded Kingdoms, and drew 

their Succeſſion from many Ages; So that it ſeems unreaſonable to al. 

low none but our own. And yet theſe Antiquities will hardly paſs a 

ny where, but with their own Nation; And hardly with thoſe of any 

Judgment in any of them. But when all this is ſaid, every one will 

believe as he pleaſes; But it is one thing to believe with the Mill, and 
another with the Underſtanding. | 

To return now to the Iriſh Antiquities. And it only remains that 

we enquire, How the Iriſh Antiquaries give an Account of their Nations 

(') Pro- coming into the Northern Parts of Britain: And here is * 


= 7 which deſerves Conſideration, viz. That they (i) charge the Scoti 


5. 20. Antiquaries with placing the time of Fergus I. 819 years before he landed 


5. 367. in Britain, For, ſay they, the Iriſh Monuments fix on An. Dom. 498. 
us the time wherein Fergus Mor the Son of Erch (whom the Scotiſb Wri- 
ters call the Son of Ferchard) with his five Brothers invaded the North 
of Britain, To this purpoſe they produce the Teſtimony of Tigernacus, 
who in his Annals ſaith, Fergus Mor mhac Ercha cum gente Dalraida 

artem Britanniæ tenuit, & ibi mortuws eſt. This he writes about the 

ginning of Pope Symmachus, which was about ſix years after the 

death of St. Patrick, and very near the end of the fifth Century. he. 

fides another Iriſþ Author who writes of the Kings of Albany who 

were contemporary with the Monarchs of Ireland, reckons twenty 

years between the Battel of Ocha, and the going of the [x Sons of Erc 

into Albany: And the Annals of Ulſter place the Battel of Ocha An. 

Dom. 483. ſo that Fergus his coming into Scotland could not be before the 

(4) cm- beginning of the ſixth Century. () Gratianus Lucius ſaith, that the Bat- 

br. everſ. tel of Ocha, wherein O.1;ol Molt, the Iriſh Monarch, who ſucceeded Leo- 

7. 73. garius was killed, was Anu. Dom. 478. Which makes but five years diffe- 

rence. Farther, ſay they, The Scotiſn Antiquaries make Reuda the ſixth 

King after Fergus. Whereas it appears by their Annals, (I) That their 
(1)Cambr. 0 a | ; a 

ever]. p. Monarch Conair had three Sons, called the three Cairbres, and the third 


69. (u) was Cairbre Riada; from whom that part of Britain was called 
(m) Pro- 


ſpe of Dal Riada, or Dal Reuda; But Conair was killed Au. Dom. 165. and 


Ireland, p. therefore this (#) Renda muſt be 300 years before Fergus. The 
Lp * Old MS. cited by (o) Camden, makes Fergus to be deſcended 
(o) Brit. p. from Conair, with which as (p) Archbiſhop Ble obſerves the old 
üer Iriſh Genealogies agree: But he faith, Conair reign'd An. Dom. 213. 
Prim, p. however, long enough before the time of Fergus. According to this 
611. ſuppoſition, that part of Scotland called Dalrieta, or Dalreuda, ( the 
7. 51. hounds whereofare deſcribed by the Learned Primate) was inhabited long 
(4) Bede, before the coming of Fergus ; and ſo agrees with what (4) Bede ſaith, 
. 1:6. 1. That the Scots came firſt out of Ireland under the conduct of Reuda, and ei. 

ther by force or Friendſhip found habitations for themſelves there, which 


they ſtill enjoy d, and from their Leader to this time they were called De” 
| : 
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rendini ; Daal ſignifyng 4 (hare in the'r Language. This Readæ ſeems 


to be the ſame with Cerrbre Riada, the third Son of Conair ; And if 
Fergus were deſcended from the ſame Conair, it gives a probable Ac- 
count of Fergus his coming afterwards into thoſe Parts; and taking 
the Government upon him. For (r) Keting faith, That Eochac Mum: (r) Pro. 
reamhar of the Progeny of Cairbre Redhfadac or Riada had two Sons, 1 
Earcha and Elchon ; And ſrom the former the Families of Dal Riada i. 93. 
Scotland are — from the latter thoſe of Dal Riada in Ulſter, 
Which muſt be underſtood of that part of the V/ſter Dal-riadans, 
which Fergus carried with him : For there were the Deſcendents from 


Riada in Scotland before, according to the former account. But the 


whole matter about the Reign of Fergus remains ſtill very obſcure. 


For (1.) It ſeems ſtrange that Bede takes no notice at all of him, 

which in all probability he would have done, as well as of Reuda, who 

was leſs conſiderable. (2.) (s) Jocelin in the Life of St. Patrick ſaith, (5) Vis. 5: 

That Fergus was one of the twelve Sons of the King of Dalredia, and was 4 * 

excluded from his ſhare by his Brethren, of whom St. Patrick prophefied, 

That from him Kings ſhould riſe, who ſhould not only Reign at home, but 

in 4 foreign Cauntrey; After which, faith he, Fergus in no long time 

came to be King in his own Countrey; And from him ſprang Eanus, 

who ſubdued Albany, and other Iflands, and whoſe Poſterity ſtill reigns 

there; $o that if Jocelins Authority be good, Fergus himſelf never 

came into S:otland ; But the miſtake aroſe, becauſe he was King in 

Dalrieda; Which the Scots underſtood of their own, and thought 

they had Reaſon, becauſe the Poſterity of Fergus reigned there. (3.) 

(t) Giraldus Cambrenſis, who had a Siglit of the Triſh Annals, never (i) Da-. 

mentions Fergus, but only ſaith, That in the time of Nellus the Monarch lib * 

of Ireland, fix Sons of Mured King of Ulſter ſailed into the Northern * © © 

Parts of Britain, and there planted themſelves, from whom the Scotiſh 

Nation is derived. This Nellus, whom the Iriſh call Niall the Great, 

was killed, ſaith Gratianus Lucius, Anno Dom. 403. And if the Sons 

of the King of Vlſter came then over to plant and ſettle in Scotland, 

this muſt be 100 Years before the time of Fergus; and conſequently 

he could be none of that Number: And yet the (4) Iriſh Annaliſts (u) Camb, 

make the tro Fergus's, the two Aingus's, and the two Loarns, to be the a dd bg 

fix Sons of Muriedhach, King of Ulſter, who came over to ſettle in $cot- of Ireland, 

land, But if Girald#s his Authority be allow'd, the Scots came not ?: 53 

to ſettle in Britain, till the beginning of the fifth Century; And the 

Monarchy in the Poſterity of Fergus, according to Jocelin, could not 

be till towards the middle of the ſexth Century. And if Edan, King of 

the Scots in Bede's Hiſtory, be the ſame with that Edan in Jocelin, who 

deſcended from Fergus, Then the Scotiſh Kingdom did not begin till the 

ſeventh Century, as appears by (w) Bede. But in matters of ſo much () Bede, 

Obſcerity I determine nothing. 4 — 
But ĩt is but Juſtice to conſider on the other fide, what the Scotiſh An- 

tiqnaries do now plead for themſelves, to prove that they inhabited 

Scotlend long before this time. | | 

Firſt, They ſay, (x) Bede mentions them as ancient Inhabilant# of thjs (x) Bede, 

land before the coming of the Romans; and deſcribes the Wars between 

the Pits, Scots and Britains before that of the Romans. It is very true, 

that Bede, in the beginning of his Hiftory, doth ſet down the ſeveral 

tons which inhabited Britain, and he names five, Exgliſb, Britains, 

Sets, Pits and Romans, And among theſe he reckons the — 

T it; 
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glorious Pretences? Muſt they be all allowed for good and true Hiſto. 
ry?*If not, what marks of diſtinction can we ſet betweetFthem ? T 
all pretend to ſuch Founders as came afar off, wandred from place to 
place, conſulted Oracles, built Cities, founded Kingdoms, and drew 
their Succeſſion from many Ages; So that it ſeems unreaſonable to al. 
low none but our own. And yet theſe Antiquitiet will hardly paſs a 
hy where, but with their own Nation; And hardly with thoſe of any 
>, xp in any of them. But when all this is ſaid, every one will 
believe as he pleaſes; But it is one thing to believe with the Mill, and 
another with the Underſtanding. _ | N 
To return now to the Iriſh Antiquities. And it only remains that 
we enquire, How the Iriſh Antiquaries give an Account of their Nations 
(7) Pro- coming into the Northern Parts of Britain And here is ſomethi 
7 pa 5 which deſerves Conſideration, viz. That they () charge the Scatif 
5. 20. Antiquaries with placing the time of Fergus I. 819 years 2 he landed 
5. 367. in Britain, For, ſay they, the Iriſh Monuments fix on Am. Dow. 498. 
1 the time wherein Fergus Mor the Son of Erch (whom the Scotiſb Wri- 
ters call the Son of Ferchard) with his five Brothers invaded the North 
of Britain, To this purpoſe they produce the Teſtimony of Tigernacm, 
who in his Annals Faith, 9. Mor mhac Ercha cam gente Dalraida 
* Britanniz tenuit, & ibi nurtum eſt, This he writes about the 
ginning of Pope Symmachus, which was about ſix years after the 
death of St. Patrick, and very near the end of the fifth Century. Be» 
fides another 1riſþ Author who writes of the Kings of Albany who 
were contemporary with the Monarchs of Ireland, reckons twenty 
years between the Battel of Ocha, and the going of ibe Sons of Erc 
into Albany: And the Annals of Ulſter place the Battel of Ocha Ar. 
Dom. 483. ſo that Fergus his coming into Scotland could not be before the 


0 Com beginning of the ſixth Century. () Gratianus Lucius ſaith, that the Bat - 


tel of Ocha, wherein O.1;ol Molt, the Iriſh Monarch, who ſucceeded Lev 

7.73. garius was killed, was Au. Dom. 478. Which makes but five years diffe- 
rence. Farther, ſay they, The Scotiſh Antiquaries make Reuda the ſixth 
(1)Cambr, King after Fergus. Whereas it appears by their Aunals, (1) That their 


eber. y. Monarch Conair had three Sans, called the three Cairbres, and the third 


5 "rg (mm) was Cairbre Riada; from whom that part of Britain was called 


ſpect of Dal Riada, or Dal Reuda; But Conair was killed Au. Dome. 165. and 


Ireland, p. therefore this (#) Renda muſt be 300 years before Fergus. The 
i; WA Old MS. cited by (o) Camden, makes * to be deſcended 
0% Brit.p. from Conair, with which as (p) Archbiſhop 'Oſher obſerves the old 
(6) Uſſer Iriſh Genealogies agree: But he faith, Conair reign'd An. Dom. 215+ 
Prim, p. however, long enough before the time of Fergus. According to this 
617...,, ſuppoſition, that part of Scotland called Dalrieta, or Dalrenda, (the 
?-*1?* bounds whereof are deſcribed by the Learned Primate) was inhabited long 
(4) Bede, before the coming of Fergus ;- and ſo agrees with what (q) Bede faith, 
. I: c. 1. That the Scots came firſt out of Ireland under the conduct of Reuda. and ei. 

ther by force or Friendſhip found habitations for themſelves there, which 
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rendini Dae! ſignifyng « (bare in ther Language. This Reads ſeems 
— ſame with See Rial the third Son of Conair ; And if 
Fergus were deſcended from the ſame Conair, it gives a probable Ac- 
count of Fergus his coming afterwards into thoſe Parts 4 and takin 9 
the Government upon him. For (r) Keting faith, That Eochac Mum: () pro. 
reambar of the Progeny of Cairbre Redhfadac or Riada had two Sons, . 
Earcha and Elchon ; And from the former the Families of Dal Riada i, 93. 
Scotland are deſcended ; from the latter thoſe of Dal Riada in Ulſter, 
Which muſt be underſtood of that part of the Diſter Dal-riadans, 
which Fergus carried with him: For there were the Deſcendents from 
Nada in Scotland before, according to the former account. But the 
whole matter about the Reign of Fergus remains ſtill very obſcure. 
For (1.) It ſeems ſtrange that Bede takes no notice at all of him, 
which in all probability he would have done, as well as of Neuda, who 
was leſs conſiderable. (2.) () Jocelin in the Life of St. Patrick ſaith, (-) Vit. 5: 
That Fergus was one of the twelve Sons of the King of Dalredia, and mas. 137. 
excluded from his ſhare by his Brethren, of whom St. Patrick propbe fed, 
That from bim Kings ſhould riſe, who ſhould not only Reign at home, but 
in 4 fore! x Countrey; Aſter which, ſaith he, Fergus in no long time 
came to be King in his own Conntrey And from him ſprang Eanus, 
who ſubdued Albany, and other Iſlands, and whoſe Voſterity ſtill reigns 
there; 80 that if Jocelins Authority be good, Fergus himſelf never 
came into SCtland; But the miſtake aroſe, becauſe he was King in 
Dalrieda; Which the Scots underſtood of their own, and thought 
they had Reaſon, becauſe the Poſterity of Fergus reigned there. (3.) 

(1) Giraldus Cambrenſis, who had a Siglit of the i Annals, never () Topor: 
mentions Fergus, but only ſaith, That in the time of Nellus the Monarch #5 _ 
of Ireland, fx Sant of Mured King of Ulſter ſailed into the Northern * © © 
Parts of Britain, and there planted themſelves, from whom the Scotiſh 
Nation is derived. This Nellus, whom the Triſh call Niall the Great, 
was killed, ſaith Gratianws Lucius, Anno Dom. 403. And if the Sons 
of the King of Ulſter came then over to plant and ſettle in Scotland, 
this muſt be 100 Years before the time of Fergus; and conſequently 
he could be none of that Number: And yet the (#) Iriſh Anzaliſts (u) Cam, 
make the two Fergus's, the two Mngus 's, and the two Loarns, to be the ef 
fx Sons of Muriedhach, King of Uiſter, who came over ro font in gcot- of tretard; 
land. But if Giraldus his Authority be allow'd, the Scots came not? 93 
to ſettle in Britain, till the beginning of the fifth Century; And the 
Monarchy in the Poſterity of Fergus, according to Foceliz, could not 
be till towards the middle of the fxth Century. And if Eden, King of 
the Scots in Bede's Hiſtory, be the ſame with that Edar in Jocelin, who 
deſcended from Fergus, Then the Scotiſh Kingdom did not begin till the 
ſeventh Century, as appears by (w) Bede. But in matters of ſo much (») Bede, 
eurity | determine nothing. bk A 
ut it ĩs but Juſtice to conſider on the other fide, what the Scotiſʒ An- 
#1quaries do now plead for themſelves, to prove that they inhabited 
Scotlend long before this time. | ee e 
Firſt, They ſay, (x) Bede mentions them as ancient Inhabitants of this (x) Bede, 
Ind before the coming of the Romans; and deſcribes the Wars between 
the Pits, Scots and Britains before that of the Romans. It is very true, 
that Bede, in the beginning of his Hiſtory, doth ſet down the ſeveral 
Nations which inhabited Britain, and he names five, Exgliſh, Britains, 
kate, Pic, and Romans, And among theſe he reckons the ay * 5 
T ſt, 
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0)L-t.5. Well! But doth not (y) Bede afterwards ſay, That Severus hjs Will 


firſt, then the Pis, after them the Scots from Ireland under Reud,, 
and then adds, That Ireland was the true Countrey of the Scots, who com. 
ing hither made a third Nation in Britain, beſides the Britains and Pj 
and landed on the North Part of the Frith, towards Ireland, and there ſet. 
led themſelves, But Bede ſaith nothing at all of the time when the Sn 
came firſt from Ireland, and it is of no force, that he reckons them here 
before the War with the Romans; for, ſo he doth the Exgli as wel 
as the Scots : His buſineſs being to give an Account of the preſent Ink. 
bitants, and not merely of the Ancient. Hec in præſenti 5 Gentinm lin 
gnis, &c. But where doth Bede ſay, that the Scots were in Britain jy. 
fore the Romans coming hither ? I cannot find fo much as an Intimation 
that way, unleſs it be in the Title of the Chapter, Of the Situation of 
Britain and Ireland, and their ancient Inhabitants, And doth not 
Bede ſpeak of the Britains as the ancient Inhabitants of this INand and the 
Scots of Ireland? But if all mention d muſt be ancient Inhabitants, then 
ſo muſt the Ergliſh and Romans be, as well as the Pits and Scots. 


was built againſt the unconquer'd Nations beyond it? I grant it, if he 
had ſaid, the Scots and Picts beyond it, the Controverſie had been end. 
ed. But doth not Dio explain Bede, who expreſly tells us, theſ 
Nations were the Mæatæ and the Caledonii? Why not the Pick, and 
the Scots it then in Britain? The latter Roman Writers never forbear 
calling them by their own Names, when they knew them to be here; 
as appears by Eumeuius, Claudian and Ammianus Marcellinus : but to 
ſay the Scots were called Mzate, becauſe they came from the Pau 
Meotis, will hardly go down in this Age. However it is confidently 
affirmed, the Caledonii were the Scots. Let this one thing be well pro- 
ved, and I will yield the Scots were in Britain long before Severus his 
time « for Tacitus mentions the Caledonians. But it is to no more pur. 
poſe to quote modern Writers, who call the Caledonians Scots, than 
Lipſius his calling Galgacus a Scotiſh King: for we are not bound to 
follow any modern Writers in their Improprieties. There is no 
Queſtion the Caledonians were known to Flaccus and Martial ( who 
certainly lived not in Auguſtus his time, unleſs that Name be very im- 

roperly given by it ſelf to Domitian or Trajan.) But do any of theſe 
2 Authors ever tell us the Caledonians were Scots? If not, to 
what end are the Caledonians ſo much ſpoken of? As far as we can 
find by Tacitus, or Dio, or any others, they were the Northern Bri- 
tains, And if Tacitus had known that they came out of Ireland, and 
were a diſtin Nation, he was ſo diligent and judicious a Writer, be 
would never have omitted the ſetting it down, when he gives ſo pun- 
ctual an account of the Original of the ſeveral forts of Britains, aG 
cording to his beſt Judgment and Information; and none could have 
better ; relating ſome things concerning Ireland, from Agricola's own 
Mouth, who was then the Roman General againſt the Caledonians. And 
he ſaith, Agricola had one of the Kings of Ireland with him. Suppoſe 
we then the Caledonians to have been Kot come out of Ireland; I 
it poſſible, that an Iriſb King ſhould not be able to inform Agricole 
who theſe Caledonians were? Or, if Tacitus had known any ſuch 
thing, would he have ſaid, the Caledonians, by the habit of their Bo- 
dies ſeemed to be of German Extraction, when he derives the Sure: 
from Spain? Had it not been as eaſie for him to have derived the Ga 
ledonians from San through Ireland, if any ſuch thing had been my 
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by him, as that the Caledonians were of Ireland, and came firſt out of 
Sai thither? But nothing can be more plain than that Tacitus took 
18 Caledonians for Britains, and ſo doth Galgacut, in his excellent 
dpeech, wherein he calls them, the Nobleſt of the Britains, and excites 
to recover the Liberty of the Britains; and tells them, they fonght 

the ſame Cauſe with the other Britains; and now they were to ſhew what ' 
t of Mer: Caledonia had reſerved for their common defence. Was Tacitus 

F Se nfderate a Writer to put ſuch Words into Galgacus his Mouth, 
if he knew or ſuſpected the Caledonians to be no Britains, but a diffe- 
em Nation come out of Ireland in the time that Alexander took Baby- 
l? Had Tacitus known any thing of this, he would never have con- 
traled it, when he values himſelf upon his Integrity, in relating what 
he could find about the Affairs of Britain. And therefore Tacitus his 
Judgment in this matter is to be much preferr'd before Scaliger's Criti- 
ciſm about the Scoto-brigantes, or the Srotice pruinæ in Spartians Poet; 
or any ſuch uncertain Conjectures. And yet the Scoto-brigantes might 
be Iriſh, where both Scots and Brigantes were, and ſo it proves 
nothing, as to Britain ; for Claudius conquer'd Ireland as much as 


Scotland: | 


But it is more plauſibly urged, That (s) Bede ſpeaking of the Scots (o l. 2 
being 4 tranſmarine Nation, he explains himſelſ by ſaying, that he means © ** 


wot that they were out of Britain, but beyond the two Friths; therefore the. 


Scots then inhabited Britain. This was but a neceffary Explication, for 
Bede, who uſed theſe Words, after he had confeſſed before, that the 
Scots ander Reuda did ſettle in Britain. Therefore when he uſed Gil- 


da his Words, he thought it neceſſary to reconcile them with his own n; 


and ſo declares that he uſed tranſmarine now in another ſenſe, Juſt as 
if a Scot;ſþ Writer in Bede's time had ſpoken of the tranſmarine Saxons, 
uling the Words of an Author who lived befote their coming into Bri- 
tam; and then ſhould explain himſelf, That he did not mean the Ger- 
man Saxons, but thoſe who lived in Britain, beyond the two Friths z would 
this prove, that the Saxon lived here before Ceſar's time > And if th 
be an Argument clear to a Demonſtration, ſome Mens Demonſtrations will 
hardly amount to the ſtrength of a probable Argument. And I am apt 


to fear no Mens way of reaſoning more than thoſe who talk moſt of 
Demonſirations. 


What if Sz. Jerome mentions the Scoti from Porphyry, and the At- | 


tacotti 2s 4 Britiſh Nation, what doth this prove as to the Scots inha- 
biting Britain ſo long agon? Could there be no Scots but in Britain, 
when it is confeſſed they came originally out of Ireland ? Sidonins 


2 doth mention the Scots and Picks, in his Panegyrick to (6) (5) Sidon. 
themins ; but what then? who denies that the Scots and Pics did . 


then fight and were beaten in Britain? But could not they be beaten 


ere then unleſs they came into Britain by Julius Ceſer ls this clear 


to a Demonſtration? But it is obſervable, that in the Verſe before he 
calls the Caledonians Britains even then. 


; ViFricia Czar © 
Sys Caledonios tranſvexit ad uſque Britannos. 
aderit & quamquam Scotum, & cum Saxone Pictum. 


Wbere it is evident he diſtinguiſheth the Caledonian Britains from the 
Scots and as, 
| 7 But 


90. 


* 


— 
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But Claudian mentions the Scots as ſettled in Britain before bir tins 
If it be granted, that falls very much ſhort of Alexander or Julia; 

ſar's time; yet there appears no Demonſtration for it. His Word 
(#) caud. (#) Scotorum cunnilo; flevit glaciali Irene. 


ng.Conſul, 
Honorii, 


42. there is « certain Place in Scotland called by aber Name. I will not 


diſpute it, but are we ſure that Clandian knew it by that Name > Wy 
that ſo conſiderable to be taken ſuch notice of by the Roman Writers? 
Was not Ireland then called Pee by him? And doth he not mentor 
the Scots moving all Jerne? f , 
() Totam cam Scotus lernen 
(n Con- Movit, & inſeſto ſpumavit remige Tethys ? 


ſulat. Sti- 
Hcon. J. 2. 


v. 251, And is not this very Poeticel, to ſay, He aroved all a certain little Par 
of Scotland > From whence they might paſs beyond the Wall, with- 
out ſo much as touching the Ocean? Mult theſe things paſs for Demo- 
ſtations too ? 1 

mention theſe Evidences, which the Weight of the Cauſe is laid 
upon, to ſhew how far theſe Antiquities are ſtill from being cleared, to 
the ſatisfaction of impartial Men. For I had no Luddne my Kinſmar, 

no Buchanan my Enemy; I ſearch for nothing but T ſuch E 
K it being as much to my ſatisfaction, that the & 


came into 
ritain in Alexander's time, as any time after, if it can be as well 
proved. But it doth not become the Ingenuity of Learned Men, when 
all judicious Perſons in the Nations about us have rejected their far 
lous Antiquities, toadhere to them without producing better Proofs of 
them; and that with fo much violence, as if the Intereſt of the Nati- 
on, and the Succeſſion of the Royal Family were concerned in them: 
Which hath far ſtronger Grounds to ſizad upon than the Authority of 
Hector Boethins, or the Race of Kings between the two Fergns's, or the 
certain time when the Scots came firſt into Britain. 

Having thus far given an Account of the Artiquities .relating to 
the Pic, and Scots, the mortal Enemies of the Britains; I now come 
to purſue my main Deſign, which relates to the Antiquities of the 


Britiſh Churches, whoſe declining State and Condition I am now ar- 
rived at. 


* 


And the firſt Occaſon thereof was, the laying them open to the fury of 


their greateſt Enemies, the Picts and the Scots. It is impoſſible for us to 
ſet down the punctual time when the Scots and the Ps firſt join'd 
their Forces together to give diſturbance to the Britains, but it isclear 
(x) am. that they did 1 towards the middle of the fourth Century. For (x) 
N Ammianus Marcellimes, ſpeaking of the Incar/cons they made in the time 
Julian being then at Paris, durſt not go over to the aſſiſtance of the Britains 
againſt the Scots and the Picts, as Conſtans had done before. Which Ex- 
8 pedition of his happen d Anno Dom. 343. after his Succeſs over the 
ot: ++ Franks, and he paſſed an Edict, (till exſtant in the ()) Theodoffan Code, 
Tit. 16. when he was at Bologn, in his Paſſage, which bears date that Tear; 
55 And a Coin of his is mention d by (x) D Cange and (a) Spanbeim, 
Grant. wherein the Effigies of Conſtans is on one Side, and on the Reverſe, 4 


hct armed Man on Shipboard, with the Image of Victory, and the Inſcription if 


Jul. y. 134. Bononia Oceanen ; being Coined on purpoſe to p eſerve the 3 


V 


of Conſtantins, when Julian was Cæſar, Anno Dom. 360. he ſaith, L 
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—ic paſſa And upon his coming over, things were quieted here, 

alt dot long after, they began to make new N within the 

rounds of the Province, as is evident from the foregoing Paſſage of 

laminat MarceVinus, when Lapicinus was ſent over, who arrived at 

London, faith he, in the middle of Winter, to take Council how to pro- 

In the time of —— the re (b 2 26, 
em'd to be 4 general diſturbance through the whole Eiepire, by the 

—— Nations who lay near them; And, among the teſt, he mentio 

the Pils (whom ſome render Red ſbanbs) the Saxont, the Scoty, a 

the Attacote, who were comttinnally ve xing and doing miſchief to the Bri- 2 

ins, ſo that in a little time, the (e) Britains were reduced to 4 miſera- * 7. 

lle condition by a new Conſpiracy of the Barbarians, wherein Nettaridus the © 

Comes Maritimi Tractüs, or Roman Admiral, and Fallofaudes, the Ge. 

vert, were both killed. And then Valentinian ſent over Theodoſtns, a 

famous Captain ( Father to the firſt Emperor of that Name ) with con- 

ſderable Forces. For at that time, the Pits of both kinds, the Deucall- 

dones and Vecturiones; the Attacotti; a fierce Nation, and the Scots, 

diſperſing themſelves and down, did abundance of miſchief; But The- 

odoſius, leaving London, diſperſed his Forces likewiſe into * be parts 

who ſurprized the Enemies, and recover'd their Booty, which the V 

to fax ar only reſerving a ſmall ſhare for the Souldiers; An ſo in 

4 Port tine, Me * the City ont of its fears and difficulties, and entred it 

ar it pere in Trinmph: And then took care to have good Officers placed 

berez Civilis for Adminiſtration of Juſtice ; an Dulcitius for Military 

Affairs. * * 1 3 

15 theſe Attacotti were, who joyn d with the Pid/ atid Scots, our 

Antiquaries are not agreed; But becauſe of their joining with the o- 

ther, and yet being diſtinguiſhed from them, it ſeerhs moſt probable, D 

that they wete the Wild Britains; For (d) St. Hierome doth ſay, they (0 c. Jo- 

were « Britiſh People. But what the Reaſon! of the Name was, is not vin. J. 2. 

yet underſtood, and I doubt will not be, unleſs ſome happen to derive 

it from the Phenician Language. What great miſchief had been done 

to the Britains, by this Combination of their Enemies, appears by the 

care taken by Theodoſrns, after his beating them out of the Country, 

to reſtore the Cities and Garriſons, and to ſettle the Guards upon the Fron- 
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r. tiers, which being done, That part of the Country which he tecover'd 
from them, he obtained leave to have it named a New Province. And 
of it was called Valentia, from the Emperor's Name. This was done Au. 
to Dam. 368. And the next year Theodoſſuf returned to the Emperor's 
'd Court. From that time we read no more of their Incurſtont till Maxi- 
ar mw, in the time of Gratiar, Son to Valentinia#, was ſet up by the 
r) Souldiery in Britain, to be Emperor. Then (e) Proſper, ſet out by (e) c- 
be Pithews, faith, Maximus overcame the Picts 44d Scots, making nem In- nic. init. 
a curſions, Which he thought he had done ſo effectually as to fear no 
N$ diſturbance on that Side; And therefore took away from hence all the 
I Flower both of the Roman and Britiſh Souldiery, to make good his 
Ie Title againſt Gratian and Valentinian, and after, againſt Theodoſtus ; 
e, So that there was no poſſibility of their return, to ſecure the Frontiers 
7 from their Enemies. And this proved the fatal Blow to the Britains. 
w, For the Empire being ſo divided, and Maximus forced to keep his Ar- 
11 my together, thoſe parts were left open to the Rage and Fury of their , Ut 
of Mercileſs Enemies. And if the (F) Author of the Exlagium and 2 Prim 
1 


raldu Cambrenſis may be believed, Gratian and Valentinian estresl into b 390. 
2 2- a League 
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' ſeized upon by fore gu Nations, and 1t own Natives were driven out ; and 


(m) Hiſt. 


B it. | 2. 
e. 4 


inio Albany, and raiſed an Army, which. was overthrown by Maximianus, 


fixty Thouſand, But theſe were un bappily, 4 Storms either ſunk or driven 
e 


a League with the Gothick Picks, and helped them with Shipping to com 
them into the Northern parts of Britain, on purpoſe to withdraw Maximus 
his Army out of Gaul : Who coming thither in great Numbers, and finding 
the Country naked and without defence, - ſettled themſelves in theſe 
Parts, Not as A N the Pia had not come hither before, but th 

never came over in ſo great Numbers and with fo much Incouragemen; 
as they did now. And it ſeems not improbable; that Grat ian and V,. 
lentinian ſhould at that time deal with the Gothick Nation to give: 
diverſion. to Maximus. For (g) Zeſimus aſſigns that as one of the 
great Cauſes of Gratian's Ruine, that he ſeemed more fond of the barks. 
rous Nations than of the Romans: And Maximus charged Valentinia 
with making uſe of the Hunns awd the Alani agaiaſt:;bim; Which is not 
denied by (4) St. Ambroſe, who was ſent by Valentinian on an Embyſj 
to him. Theſe Hunni and Alan were, as is commonly: ſaid, tnbaff 
tants of Sarmatia Europea near to the Palus Mwzotis. The Alan; did 
live upon the Tanais, ſaith (i) Hadrianus Valeſius; And the Hanni, faith 
he, were « Scythian People, between the Pontus and the Caſpian Sea, . 
on the Northern Parts of the Caucaſus, f om whom the Abares, Turks ay4 
Hungarians are deſcended. But whoſoever obſerves (4) Ammiaw 
Marcellinus his Deſcription of them, will find that the Hunni were the 
7 . Tartars ; and the Alami the European. The Hanni in the time 
of Valens paſſed over the Palus Metis in vaſt NumbeR, and after, 
having killed many of the Alazi, took the reſt into Confederacy with 
them, and N conquer d the Goths in thoſe Parts inlarged theit 
Power as far as the Danube: Where they lay ready to come into the 
Roman Empire on any Occaſion, And it is not to be wonder d if Gre 
tian (bould employ Perſons into Scandinauia to draw out greater Forces 
from thence, thereby to make a Reunion, as to Maximus bis Deſigns 
in the Northern Parts of Britain. However this were, Gilda from this 
time dates. the miſerable Comdition of the Britains, as being in no Po- 
{ture to defend themſelves at Home. (%) Nenniu faith, That Maxi- 
mianus (as he calls him) carried all the Forces out of Britain, and killed 
Gratian the Emperor; And would not let the Britiſh Soldiers return to 
their Wives, Children or Poſſeſſions, but gave them another Country inſtead 
of it; In the Weſtern parts of Gaul, ſaith the Interpolator of Nemniu, 
And theſe, faith Nennizs, are the Aremorican Britains, who never after 
returned to their own Country, And from hence, he ſaith, Britain was 


would ſo contiue till God helped them. But the Britiſh Hiſtory, ſet forth 
by (ar) Geoffrey, hath improved the Story in many Particulars. Firſt, 
It makes this Maximianus to marry the Daughter of Octavius, and ſo to 
come ta the Kingdom of Britain; Then, it adds, That Conanus retired 


who after five years paſſed into Gaul, and fought firſ# againſt the Aremori- 
cans, whoſe Country he gave to Conanus and his Britains; Who, reſolving 
not to marry any others than Britiſh Women, he ſent over Meſſengers to Di- 
onotus, King of Cornwall, to whom Maximianus had committed the C 
vernment of Britain, to provide Wives for ibem; And ſent with Urſula 
bis own Daughter Eleven thouſand of the better ſart, and of the common 
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into thoſe Places, where Guanius, King of the Hunns, and Melga, King 
of the Picts, who were Confederates with Gratian, were joined with their 
Armies, who cruelly deſtroyed. them. After which they came into _ 

| | ert 
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where they made havock of all-Places they came near. Thin Maximiattus 
ont Gratianus Municeps with two Legions who ſubdned the Biantis and 

is and drove them into Ireland. Here we have many —_ 
ticulars put together, but none comparable to the 72000 Vegi ſunk ot 
deſtroyed by the Humm. And yet Geoffrey's Relation of this. Legend is | 
magnified by (n) Baronius, and approved by (o) M. Velſerus, () Aub. 9 — 
Mireur, and (4) Agid. Bucheriws, as moſt agreeable to the Cireum- 7, Kon. 
ſtances of the time. Which is a thing to be Vonder d at; conſideting Cv. 21. 
bow little Foundation there is for any one Particular of Geaffrey's Whole EN Fer. 
Relation, either as to Off aviut, then King of Britain, or the marry- ringer. 
ing his Daughter to Maximwr, or as to Commu going firſt into Albany, HA, 
and thente into Aremorica, or the ſettling of the Britiſh Sonldiers 58. virg. 
there, at fo buſie a time, when Maxin wanted all the Aſſiſtance he 8 
could get; or the ſending to Dionotur, or the ſending away ſuch 1 . 
Number of Virgins at once, without any Fleet to conduct or ſecure «. 5. 
their Paſſage. But (r) Browerns hath overthrown this Legend at once, (r) vet. in 
by proving that Aremorica was not in the Britains Poſſeſſion till a good dn. c. 
time after this; For, as he well obſerves, Maximus was kindly recei- 5. 39. E 
ved in Gaul, and met with no confiderable Oppoſition there, Gratian's 
own Souldiers revolting to him, and he paſſed on and ſettled himſelf 
at Triers, then the Scat of this part of the Empire) as Gildas ſaith 
And beſides, in the time of Aetus, the Aremorici enjoy d their o. 
Country (as he proves from Conſtantine his Life of St. German) about 
Ax. Dom. 434. After which time they ſtood up in their own defence, 
till they were reduced by Littorius, which he ſhews from Sidowins A- 
doll. And (r) Rutilins Clandius, in the beginning of the fifth () B. 
Century, after Maximus his time, mentions the Aremorict, as till en- 1. v. 250, 
vy ing their Country, where Exuperantius was then Oovernour. Say- 
ing, that after the Troubles by the Goths they had Poſt lim inium 


Pecir ;, which evidently proves, they were not then kept out of Poſ- 


Cujns Aremoricas Pater Exuperantins ora: 
Nunc Poftlimininm pacis amare docet. 

Leger reftituit libertatemque reducit, 

Es Servos Famulis non ſinit eſſe ſuis. 
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And this was written after the Sacking of Rome by the Goth; S0 
that there is no foundation for this Legend in the time of Maximus. 
Agid. Bucherius, although he approves of Geoffrey, as to the time, and 
ſome other Circumſtences, yet he differs from him in others. For he 
goes upon theſe Grounds, that Maximus landed at the Mouth of the 
Rhine, as Zoſimas ſaith, That there they left the Multitude of Women 
and Virgins which follow'd the Army out of Britain; where the Hunns 
Which Bento ſent againſt Maximus fell upon them and deſtroy'd them, 
This is no ill-contrived Story; but very different from the Legend in 
Geoffrey, in all the — 4 parts of it: And yet after all, Ba- 
cberiut thinks fit to yield up his Faith to the old Legend, as it is de- 
tended by Bebius and Crombachius; and ſo it is taken off from the time 
xn. 4 

(ft) Joh. Fordon, agrees with Geoffrey about Maximus bis giving the (%) Scoti- 
Country of Aremorica to Conanus ff bis Britains, An. Dow? 286 but. 63. 1. 2 
is ſo far from mentioning the 71000 Virgins, That he ſuppoſes #he e. 


. 
— 
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Britains of both ſexes to have ſettled there together. But he makes a mor 


(0% Sceti- 
ehron. I. 3. 
c. I. 


(w) Hiſt. 
Eccleſ. l. 1. 
6. 11. 


credible Relation of Conanus his going over to Aremorica, whic 
That Maximns miſtruſted he might ſet up for himſelf in his Abſence 
having the legal Title to Britain, and therefore he removed him and ths 
Chief of the Britains, and ſettled them in thoſe Parts of Gaul. Thisj, 
no improbable Story; but yet the 4remoricans enjoying their Coup. 
try after this time, is an effectual Contutation of it. en 
After the death of Maxima, more Troubles following in the R. 
man Empire, the Pits and the Scots, ſaith (x) Fotdon, negotiate , 
mutual Peace and ſtricter Alliance, in order, ſaith he, to the recovering 
their Country again. For Maximus had made uſe of the PiQs to drive out 
the Scots, and then put Garriſons among the Picts to keep them unde. 
And upon this Agreement, An. Dom. 403. in the ſixth of Arcadius and 
Honorius, Fergus the Son of Erk the Son of Ethadius the Brother of Eu. 


— who was driven out by Maximus, came with bis two Brother, 
called there Loarii and Tenegus, in all probability Loarn and Maga, 
which were the Names, the Iriſh Annals give to the Brothers of Fergy, 
as is obſerved before) and great Supplies of Scots from the Iſlands of Ireland 
and Norwey, whither they were driven: And the Picts, to prevent al 
Suſpicion of Treachery ſurrendred up their Forts to Fergus. Who now le- 
came King of all Scotland, i. e. of that part which is beyond Drum Al 
bain, as well as on this other, which, he ſaith, it doth*not appear how be 
came to, whether by the Sword or by any other Right, none of his Predeceſſr: 


having any Power there. (w) Bede ſaith, The Romans had the Right of 


Dominion to the remoteſt part of the Iſland : Which is not eaſie to make 
out, unleſs the Poſſeſſion and Conqueſt were better proved than appears 


by Bede's Hiſtory. For although be mentions Claudias bis Conquering 


the Orcades; yet it is hard to prove it by any Roman Authors; And if 


the Poſſeſſion were after loſt for ſo long a time, it will be as hard to prove 


the Romans ſtill enjoy'd the Right of Dominion upon ſo ſlender a Title, 


But the Picts and Scots being thus united, their firſt Work, ſaith Fordon, 
was to drive out the Romans and Britains from their Conntry, and then 
to invade Britain, which was then left deſtitute of any defence : And ſoby 
their Incurſions they either killed the Common People, or made them 
Slaves. | | 

Here Fordon tranſcribes Bede's twelith Chapter of his firſt Book; 
the Foundation whereof he took out of Gildas, concerning the depar- 
ture of the Britiſh Forces without returning; the Invaſion of the Scots 
and Pits; the Britains ſendirg an Addreſs to Rome for Aſſiſtance; 
a Roman Legion coming and driving out their Enemies; and perſuz 
ding the Britains to build a Mall for their own Security. But it is ob 
ſervable, that Bede varies from Gildas without Reaſon; for what Gil. 
das ſpeaks of their departure with Maximus, he applies to the going 


of the Remainders of the Britiſh Forces under Conſtantinus and Con. 


(x) Zof. 
[ 


ſtans, after Gratianus Municeps was killed in Britain, having ſurped 
the Empire here. But that Bede was herein miſtaken will beſt appear 
by digeſting the times wherein theſe things happen'd as well as we 
'. 5 | | | 

(x) Zoſimus (aith, That Honorius VII. and Theodoffus II. being Con. 


Gern. ſult, viz. Au. Dom. 407. ( nineteen years after the death of Maximns, 
mord. p. 


5 I's 
= Phor. 


Cod. 80. 


as (y) Archbiſhop Uſher obſerves, (z) Olympiodorus in Phot ius faith, 
the year before, Oroſins and Sozomen the year after, viz. the year when 


Apcadins died ;) the Britiſh Souldiers in a Mutiny ſet up one ** "y 
mper 
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Britilh land,, aud ſome of the Celtick Nations renonnced the Roman Es- 

irty And took up Arms to defend themſelves from the Incurſfons of their. 
Ease : And Honorius by his Letters, geve them leave io take care of 
thewſelver. Not long after Conſta#s is killed by Qerontize, and Conſtant» _ 
line, after the Siege of Arles, had his Head cut off by (d) Honorius (4S0z.1.9. 
bis Order. But (2) Nemnivs, againſt tlie coniſent of all the Greek and c f. 
Luis Hiſtorians, both Heathen aid Chriſtian, ſaith, That tb Con: (e) Nenn. 
ſtantine reigued 16 Tears in Britain, and in the 17th died at York. © *** 
However he falls much ſhort of (f) Geoffrey; for, he ſaith, That (Sills 
Conſtantine was Brother to Aldroenus, King of the Aremorican Britains,“ © 5 
to whom Guithelin, Metropolitane of Londori, was ſent on an Embaſſy to 

acrept the Government, which he put off to Conſtantine, who was choſen 

King at Silceſter, and had a Roman W:fe of Guithelin's Education, by 
whow he had three Sons, Conſtans u Mont at Wincheſter, Aurelius Am- 
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5 broſius, and Uther Pendragon, who were committed to Guithelin's Care. 
4 After Conſtantine's Peath, who was killed by 4 Pict, there 7 war 4 2 
al Conteſt about the Succeſſion 3 but by Vortigern's tant Conſtatis is taken 
"iy from the Monaſtery, and ſet on the Throne at London; But Guithelin 
rl wi now dead, and Vortigern put the Diadem on bir Head, who governed 
31 all things, and ſoon got himſelf rid of him by a Guard of Picts he Bad pla- 
40 ted about hi, and ſo took the Government upon himſelf. - 2 

*. at 1 ſhall ſer giide theſe Fictions or Traditions of Geoffrey arid Neu- 
el ns, and conſider now what Bede ſaith, He makes Gratianns Municepi 
Year to be ſet up two Years before the ſacking of Rome by Alaric, King o 

act the Gothe, which bappen'd An Dow. 410. And he follows Oroffes, 


about Conſtantine and his Son Corſtart, without ever imagining their 
continuing to govern, and lofing their Lives in Britain. But then he 
applics the Paſſage in G:ldas concerning the lamentable Condition of the 
Britains, and their Belp from the Romas, to the Times after the Death 
of Conſlantine ; Whereas Gilda mentions both upon the Uſurpation of 
Maxim, and his withdrawing the Forces from hené ; And therefore 
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this firſt cruel Invaſion of the Pic, and Scots, muſt be between the 
Death of Maximus, and the ſetting up of Gratiamnt Myniceps'* And 
then the Britains ſo earneſtly begging for Aſſiſtance, had Rowan Gorey. 
(Humer. ors and Forces ſent to their Relief. Some think that (g) Clandinr Ry 
'1. v. soo. #;l ins mentions ViForinus as & Roman Governor: here at that tire, b. 
this is uncertain, when he there ſpeaks of the taking Tholouſe by the 
Goths, which wasdone by Ataulphus ſome time aftet the death of 4%. 
ric; And therefore could not be before the time of Graties and 
Conſtantine ; For Jdatins ſaith, that this latter was killed before 
3 entred Narbon, which was before the taking of 74s. 
ouſe. a | BY 7 4 N 
(obe It is evident from many Paſſages in (Y) claudian, that Stilicho, took 
laud. Sti. particular care of the Supplies of the Britains againſt the Scots and Pits: 
oy 5. But Stilicho was killed by the Army when Baſſas and Philippa were 
Bells Ger. Conſuls, Anno Dom. 408. before the firſt Siege of Rome by the Goths, 
v. 415. And therefore the Roman Forces ſent by him were before the Uſarpati- 
„on of Gratianus and Conſtantine : Stilicho being killed the ſame Year 
that theſe were ſet up in Britain, it is not poſſible he ſhould do it aftet 
their Death; And it ſeems not probable that any Supplies ſhould be 
ſent through Gaul while Conſtantine remained there, the Army through 
which they were to paſs in Gaul taking part with Conſtantine againſt 
Honorins. And withall Gildas ſaith, That the Roman Legion, Bavi 
dr. ven out the Pitts and Scots, returned in Trinmph to Rome: And fo 
much is confeſſed by Bede. But at what time ſhould we ſappoſe, after 
the Uſurpation of Conſtantine, that a Roman Legion ſhould return in ſo 
much Triumph? For after Conſtantines Uſurpation the Roman Emp: 
began to decline extremely in thoſe Parts through which they were to 
(i) Jor- Paſs : Gaul being upon Compoſition (i) delivered up to the GY 
nand-<-3% Honorius, and the Franks and Burgandians making continual impreſſi- 
! 14, ons there, I conclude it therefore moſt probable, that the firſ# Sup- 
—— plies given to the Britains were not after Conſtantines Uſurpation, 
4.D. 412 but between the Death of Maximus, and the ſetting up of Grati- 
anus Municeps. | | 
The ſecond time the diſtreſſed Britains were forced to ſolicit the N- 
(4) Pri- mans for Supplies, is placed by () Archbiſhop Uſher, Anno Dom. 426. 
_ when Gallio Ravennas was ſent hither, as he ſuppoſes, becauſe the next 
Year Proſper, ſaith Gallio, was ſent againſt Bonifacius in Africa. But then 
he. makes the firſt Supplies to have been in the latter end of Honorius; 
. 594, for which I can ſee no reaſon. For he grants, That after the Death of 
Maximus, the Scots and the Picts did waſte Britain; and that then Sti- 
licho did ſend aſſiſtance to them. Why then ſhould the firſt waſting 
of the Countrey, ſpoken of by Gildas, and the Legion ſent upon it, be 
that in the latter end of Honorius, and not rather that iz the beginning? 
For the latter end of Honorius his Reign was very perplexed and trou- 
ble ſome. The 4lani, Suevi and Vandali were in Spain; The Franks, 
Burgundians and Goths in Gaul; Jovinus and Sebaſtian there, after 
Conſtantine's death, uſurped the Empire; And although the Gothe, 
going into Spain, did great Service againſt the other Barbariazs, yet 
ſuch were the Straits of the Roman Empire in Gaul, That Conſtantins, 
who then managed the Affairs of the Empire, was forced to recall them, 
as both Proſper and Idatius ſay, Monaxius and Plinta being Conſuls 
( which was the twenty fourth of Honorius, ) and to give them all that 


part in Gaul from the Garonne to the Ocean. The Year before RE 
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dis death, he was forced to ſend his Forces under Caſtinus into Spain, 


,oainſt the Vandals, as Proſper affirms; and that proved the Occafion 


— new Troubles in Africa, by the difference between Caſtinus and Bo- 


feria, who, for his own Security, conveyed over the Vandals thi- 
ther, It is not therefore very probable, that the firſt Supplies of the 
Britain ſhould be in the latter end of Honoriut, eſpecially ſince the 
Learned Primate confeſſeth, that Honoria did not in his time recover 


the Province of Britain, and he proves it againſt Sabellicus from Proco- 5 62, 


pin, Bede, the Saxon Annals and Ethelwerd, And the ſingle Teſtimo- 
ny of Sigebert, That Honorius, at the ſame time, ſent Hane to the 
Britains, that he did to the Spaniards (when Proſper, Idatius and Caſſe- 
who all mention the latter, ſay not a Word of the former) can- 
not weigh down the Reaſors on the other fide, Ee 5 
But as to the ſecond Supplies which were ſent upon the mighty impor- 
unity of the Britains 5 They were in probability in the beginning of 
the Reign of Valentinian III. after that Aztins had ſomewhat recover'd 
the Credit of the Rowan Empire in Gaul For after his Succeſs there, 
both againſt the Goths and Franks he had liberty enough to ſend over 
a Legion to the Aſſiſtance of the Britains, who were again miſerably ha- 
taſs d by the Scots and Pick And at this time it was that Gilda faith; 
The Romans, por the ſad Repreſentations the Britiſh Exrbaſſadors made 
of their pitiful Condition, few them ſpeedy Supplies, who coming upon their 
Enemies on a ſudden, like a violent Torrent, drove them all before them, 
and made them repaſs the Seas : Which is an Argument, they did not 
then inhabit in Britain. But the Romans then plainly told the Bri- 
tains. they were not at leiſure to bring over Legions as often as their Ene- 
wies invaded them : But they muſt train up their own People to Arms to 
defend themſelves and their Wives and Children againſt a ſort of Men no 
ways ſtronger than themſelves. And, to inconrage them the more, they 
built a Wall of Stone from Sea to See, and Forts on the Shore, and exer- 
ciſed them in Arms, taking their leave of them, and telling them, they muſt 
expeck their return no more, This is the Subſtance of Gldas his Relati- 
on, with whom Bede agrees; only inlarging the Deſcription of the 
Wall, which, he ſaith, was eight Foot in breadth and twelve in height, 
and that it ſtood where the Wall of Severus fre, being all made of Stone, 
aud not of Turf, as that unſerviceable Wall was, which the Britains had 
before without ill and direction built for themſelves. bone? 

It hath been much diſputed 2 our Learned Antiquaties where 
this laſt Walt ſtood, whether in the place where the former of Turf was 
raiſed by the Britains between the two Friths, or where Hadrian's Wall 
was firſt built, between the Tine and the Esk. Bede puts a great di- 
ſtance between theſe two Walls, and makes the former to have been between 
the two Friths, beginning at 4 Place called Peneltun, two Miles from A- 
bercorney, and ending to the Weſt, near Alcluyd : Which, ſaith he, fig- 
nifies a Rock in the River Cluyd. But the latter Wall was from Seato Sea, 
in a direct Line, between the Cities there _— Security againſt Incurſi- 
ons, and it ſtood in the Place of Severus his 
ſtinguiſhes between the old Wall called Grimeſdike, from Grime, a Bri- 
tein ( whoſe Daughter Fergus married, and after his death, ruled over 
the Scots, during his Grand-child's Minority: and which Wall, he faith, 
this Grime overthrew, and ſo recovered the ancient Poſſeſſions due to him 
a deſcended from Fulgenius ) and the other Wall built where Severus his 
ſtood ; And he gives very "m—_ deſcriptions of them, The re 

n > 


all. (I) Job. Fordon di- (1) Scot i. 


186 The Antiquities. of CAP. V. 
Wall, he ſaith, . begin from the Eaſt, upon the South-ſide of the 
Shore, near 4 Village called een God then fur — 2 Mites f 
4. the Land, leaving Glaſgow on the Somth ; and ends on the Bank of 1h. 
River Clyd, near Kirk-patrick. The other, he ſaith, begins on the Ef 
e. 7. in the Southern Bank of the Tyne to Gaitſheved, or Goats-head, where ge. 
verus, faith he, a long time before had made a Wall and a Trench oper 
againſt New. caſtle; and ſo it is continued to the River Esk, called Sco. 
) hiſt. tiſhwath, for foxty Miles, and ends near Carliſle, on the Meſt. But ( 
27.1 — Buchanan contends, that Severus his Wall was where Grabam's Dite, ot 
R. 41, Grimeſ-dike was, and at leaſt eighty Miles diſtant from Hadrian's Wall , 
which he proves from the Antiquities there found, and the ſquare Stones 
taken up; which do ſufficiently prove an 33 Wall to have 
been there, but not that of Severu:: And the an I:ſcriptions in 
(o) Brie, (Y Camden mention Antoninus, and not Severus. Joh. (o) Major places 
p. 699. Severus his Wall, as Fordon doth, between the Tine and the Esk. But 
0 "* Archbiſhop (p) Uſter hath endeavoured to clear this matter, by yield. 
(p) Fri. ing to Buchanan, that the Scotiſh Wall was made of Stone, viz, By the 
_ Romans under Gallio Ravennas, and by proving, that Bede was miſtaken 
22 as to Severus his Wall being made of Turf before, which was the Reaſon 
he thought it turned into Stone at this time ; it being not likely, thu 
the Romans would brivg the Britains at leaſt eighty Miles back, and 
them to defend a Wall ſo very much longer than the other ;, But 1 wy 
think Severns his Wall was now repaired, and a larger Scope allow'd 
for the Pic and Scots ; As, beſides what hath been ſaid before, may 
% Scoti- appear by this one Argument from () Fordon. He ſaith, That whey 
chrow. L. 3-the Scots made 4 new Incurſion, they open'd Paſſages in the Wall, from 
6 1% mhence it was called Thirle-wall, i. e. faith he, Murns perforatus. Now 
(r) Pri- the Learned (r) Primate grants, that a Place called Thrr/e-wall ſtood 
mord. on the Borders of Cumberland and Northumberland: Aud that Fordon 
Þ. 1028. faith, Thirle-wall was built by Severus on the Tyne. And therefore 
Bede ſeems to have been in the right as to Severus his Wall, but only 
miſtaken in thinking it was made of Turf before, which was built 
of Stone by Severus, and accounted one of the great Works of the 
Roman Empire, which was impoſſible to be built of Stone a-new by one 
Legion and the help of the Countrey ; But might very well be repaired, 
and made defenſible againſt the Scots and PFs. 

We might now think that the Britains were left by the Romans in a 
tolerable Condition to defend themſelves 3 But as ſoon as their old E- 
#exries underſtood that their old Friends had forſaken them, they came 
upon them with a greater Force and Violence than ever. And the Spi- 
rits of the poor Britains were ſo broken by their former Miſeries, that 
they were not able to withſtand the Aſſaults of their Enemies: But 
they forſook their Wall and Forts, and fled as far as they could, and 
diſperſed themſelves, which made them an eaſie Prey to their barba- 


rous Enemies, who now deſtroyed them in a more cruel manner than 


they had done before; And thoſe who eſcaped were driven from 
their Habitations, and hardly left in a Condition to ſubſiſt, having no 
Proviſion left, but what they did get by Hunting. This is the ſhort 
account of what Gildas more Tragically inlarges upon. And being 
thus reduced to the utmoſt Extremities, they reſolve once more to ſend 
to Aetiur their 14ſt Groans ; and to let him underſtand how unable 
they were to ſtand out againſt their Enemies, Seeing between them and 
the Sea they were either drowned or butchered. But all further gg 
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——ow denied them; Attins being then, as (7) Bede faith, deeply en- (5) Bede, 
pps x the War with Bleda and Attila, Kings of the. Hunns. Sew! gar. 


— 


Alge was ſent, ſaith Bede in the 23d. of Ibeodoſus, Actins being 


then third time Conſul with Symmachus. But Blede, according to Pro- 
and Caſſiodore, was killed by Attila two years before Aetins and 
Symmachus were Conſuls (but one year before according to Marcelinu) 
but the year following he makes the terrible Invaſion of Europe by At- 
fla to be; And ſo Actius havingthen a Proſpect of that War, had juſt 
reaſon to deny Supplies to the Britains. And when Valentinian was VI. 
Conſul, the year before Actiu and Symmachus, it appears by Valentini- 
an's Letters to him, that he was then in Gaul, for then he directed the 
famous Conſtitution de Epiſcoporum Ordinatione to him there; wherein he 
interpoſes bis Authority to ratifie Leo's Sentence againſt Hilary of Arles, 
Bat this is ſufficient to ſhew that the Britains Complaints were then ſent 
to Actius, and not to any Agitins or /Eqgnitizs, as ſome imagine. (t) ec) St. 
Fordon ſaith, The Britains ſent to Agitius and Litorius; But Litoriur bor. l. 3: 
ſome years before was beaten, and taken Priſoner by the Gothe, as ap- oy 
pears by the Faſts Conſulares both of Proſper and Caſſiodore, and (u) (% Hift- 
Paulus Diaconns out of them. LUST ID 1275. 53 9 oak 
But the Miſeries of the Britains were (till increaſed by a Famine which 
then raged ; which was not peculiar to Britain. (m.) Bede faith, That (») L. 1. 
there was then a Famine at Conſtantinople, and à great Plague which fol- 
low d it, which conſumed abundance both of Men and Beaſts, Which he 
borrows from Marcellinus who makes both Famine and Plague to break 
out the very year Acting and Symmachus were Conſuls. Both theſe are 
mention d by (x) Euagrius in the Eaſtern Parts, and therefore are not () Euagr. 
to be looked on as a peculiar Judgment on the Britains. . 2. c 6. 
After this, as (5) Gildas and Bede tell us, finding their Caſe almoſt ©) C 
deſperate, the Britains were reſolved to ſel] their Lives and Liberties? =p 14. 
as dear as they could, and by making 4 fierce Aſault upon their Ene- 
mies, they began to get the better of them; Which they impute to their 
truſting rather to Divine Aſſiſtance than to the help of Men, which they too 
much relied upon before, The Britains, as appears afterward,. did not 
want Courage, but Exerciſe in Arms; being kept under ſo long by the 
Romans, they durſt not ſo much as pretend to fighting, for fear of be- 
ing deſtroyed ; And now the Romans, when they had a mind, could 
not infuſe new Spirits into them; But their own Miſeries at laſt rouſed 
and awaken'd them to that degree, that they made their Enemies quiet 
for ſome time; And the Iriſh Robbers, ſaith Gildas, returned home, in- 
tending to return ſhortly : And the Picts in the fartheſt part of the Iſland 
lay ſtill, only ſometimes making Excurſions. This is a conſiderable paſ- 
ſage in Gildas, which ſhews, that even then the Scots, whom he calls 
Iriſh Robbers, were not Inhabitants of any part of Britain, For he 
calls Ireland their home, as before he ſaid upon the Second Devaſtation 
(as the Margin of Jocelin's Gildas hath it) that they came in their Cur- 
roughs over the Scythian Vale, ſo he calls the Iriſh Se; as Nennius calls 
the Scots, Scytz. But if they had then inhabited in Britain, there had 
been no uſe of Curroug he to convey them over, and this had been their 
proper Home. (x) Fordon ſeems to have been aware of this Objection, i 
and therefore ſaith, The Scots and Picts tool the Iriſh in to their Aſi- (108. 
ſtance, But Gildas takes notice of no other Scots than thoſe that came c 10. FP 
out of Ireland, and returned back again. (5) Buchanan ſaith, That O _ 
pon the Succeſs of Grime againſt the Britains, any Strangers came in 5 N 
Aa 2 | the 
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the Scots Aſſiſtance, and had their ſhares allom d them in the comquer'd 
Lands. But he takes no notice of Gildas or Bede's ſaying, That thoſe 
very People who fought with the Britains returned home to Ireland; 494 
the Picts were quiet in the utmoſt parts of the Iſland, where there is ng 

mention of any third fort of People called the Scots in Britain. But 

92 % (z) Dempſter undertakes from this place of Gildas to prove, That th, 

1,c, 3. Scots and Iriſh were then diſtinguiſhed, becauſe Gildas, after he had menti. 
an d the Scots and Picts, here names the Iriſh Robbers. It is true, that 
Gildas before doth mention the Scots and Pi#s; but in this Place he 
only ſpeaks of the Iriſh and the Pick, which is an Argument on the o. 
ther ſide. For either the-8eots had no ſhare in theſe laſt Inca frons, ot 
they muſt be comprehended under the Name of 1rifh, having then no 
ſettled Habitations elſewhere but in Ireland. But there is one Paſſage 

(a) Sid. in (a) Gildas which ſeems to imply that it was their Cuſtom to inhabit 

5. 10. this Country, but Solito more being their uſed, and they being then 
ſuppoſed out of Britain, the word Inbabit can only imply making 
a longer ſtay here, as they were wont to do when they had Succeſs. 
For their coming is deſcribed, like that of the Bucaniers in the Weſt-In- 
dies, and their Stay was as they liked their Entertainment, 

From this time G:z14as only mentions the Vices and the Fears, and a- 
nother great Plague among the Britains, betore he comes to that 
pernicious Connſel, as he calls it, for ſending for the Saxons by Vorti- 

ern. | 

But before I ſpeak of that, while we are upon this Head of the Br;- 
teins being thus expoſed to their Enemies, it will be needful to enquire 
what that Legionary Aſſitance was which is mention d in the Notinia 
Tmperii, and at what time that was made; For if the Common Opinion 
be true, that it was made after the time of Honorius, then Britain could 
not have been left ſo deſtitute of Roman Aſſiſtance as Gildas and Bede 
ſay. For by that Notitia, here in Britain. under the Dux Britannia 
rum (who ſeems to have fwallow'd up the Power of the Comes Bri- 
tanniæ, whoſe bare Title is ſtill left in the Notitia) there was the e- 
fe# of the foxth Legion at York, of the Dalmatian Horſe at Preſidinn, 
i. e. Warwick, probably firſt built in the time of Didius Gallus againſt 
the Siluret, and fo continued its Name after, as being a convenient Sta- 
tion to keep under the Provincial Britains; Of the Caſpian Horſe at 
Danum, (Doncaſter;) Of the Catuphraftarii at Morbium, ( Moresby in 
Cumberland; ) and ſo of others, at Albeia ( Jerby in the ſame County,) 
at Ditum (Dizanwey in Carnarvanſbire,) at Concangii (Kendal in Weſt- 

moreland,) at Lavatre ( Bowes in Nicbmondſbire,) at Vertere ( Burgh 
in Weſtmoreland, ) at Brovoniacum (Brong bam in the fame County,) at 
Haglona ( Macleneth in eee at Magi (old Radnor,) at 
Longovicum ( Lancbeſter in the Biſhoprick of Durham, ) at Derventio 
( Aldby in Yorkſhire; And befides theſe, there were many Cohorts dil- 
poſed per lineam Valli, along the Wall, as at Segedunum ( Seton or 
Seghill in Northumberland, Pons FElii ( Ponteland in the ſame Coun- 
ty, ) Condercunme ( Cheſter in the Street,) Vindohila ( Walls end,) Hun- 
num ( Severſbale,) Cilurnum ( Silchefter in Muro,) Procolitia ( Prudlow,) 
Borcovieus ( Borwick, ) Vindolana ( Wincheſter,) Hfica ( Netherby on 
the Ek in Cumberland,) Magna (Cheſter in the Wall,) Amboglana (An- 
blefide in Weſtmroreland, ) Petrianæ (old Perith in Cumberland, Aballa- 
ba (Appleby in Weſtmoreland,) Congavata (near Caudebec in Cumberland,) 
Axellodunum (Hexam'iin Northumberland, ) Gabroſentum (G 
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Neweaftle, ) Tunnorelum ( Tiumouth, } Glanoventa (a Place upon the 


ober L have follow d) ſowe Miles within the Waltz) Alione (upon the 


— — 


Wenrbeck, faith our Learned (4) Antiquary, (whoſe Judgment in the (3) Camd. 


River Alse in Cumberland, ) Brementuracum ( Brampton in the ame! 


County.) Olenacum ra the ſame, )- Viroſidum (Warwick 
on the Eden.) Now if all the Military Forces = here ſo near to the 
wall, after the time of Honorius, how came the Britains to have been 
in ſuch diſtreſs > But we have no certainty when this Notitia was made. 
If it were, as Pancirol conjectures, in the latter end of Theodoſens the 
younger, about Anno Dom. 445. Then all theſe Roman Forces were 
certainly withdrawn; and any new Supplies denied by Ain, in the 
23th of Theodoffus 5 Therefore this Notitia muſt relate to the Romar 
Settlement here, before the time that Maximus carried over the Roman 
Legions, which never returned to that Station which they had before; 
And although the Title ſeems to imply that it extended beyond the times 
of Arcadius and Honorius; yet it cannot be underftood of what then was, 
but of what had been in former times. For that the Britains had then 
no ſuch Forces among them is apparent by what hath been ſaid already, 
I now come to that fatal Counſel of ſending for the Saxon to come 


| to their Aſſiſtance. It appears by (c) Gilda u, That the Britains could (e) Gila. 


come to no Settlement among themſelves. For, ſaith he, They a- 5. 19, 25 


* nointed Kings, not according to the Will of God, but ſuch as were 
more fierce and cruel than others, and not long after they without 
Examination took them off, and ſet up worſe than they. it any one 
* was more gentle and a Lover of Truth, he was the moſt hated and 
„ maligned, as a Betrayer of his Countrey, they minded not what was 
* pleafing or diſpleaſing to God; or rather the latter was more pleaſin 
* to them. They acted (till contrary to their own Intereſt, and there 
vas an univerſal Degeneracy of Manners in all ſorts of Men; And 
* thoſe who ſhould have given the beſt Examples, their Prieſts and 
Teachers, were as bad as others; Exceſſive Drinking, Heats and Ani- 
moſities, Contentions and Diviſions, Envy and Oppreſſion, were then 
* ſo prevailing, that they ſeemed to have loft all Judgment of Good 
* and Evil; ſo that then, he ſaith, The Saying of the Pſalmiſt was 
* fulfilled, He poureth Contempt upon Princes, and cauſeth them to wander 
in the Wilderneſs, where there is no Way, And when neither Fear of 
their Enemies nor the Judgments of God ina raging Peſtilence would 
do them good, then their Iniquities, ſaith he, growing full, like the 
* Amorites, they fell into Conſultation, what was beſt for them to do 
* againſt their Enemies Incurſions, and they all agreed to invite the 
" $exons over to aſſiſt them. Upo@#which he breaks out into a ſtrange 
Admiration of that Stupidity and Infatuation which the Britains were 
then under, to call in a Nation to help them whom they dreaded 
* worſe than Death. | 

For the Saxons had been terrible for ſome time before to the Britiſh 
Nation; which was the Occaſion of calling the Shore on both ſides the 
Sexon Shore, and ſetting up ſuch an Admiral here by the Romans, who 
was called Comes Litoris Saxon per Britanniam. Which ſhews that the 
Saxons were then very well known for their great Piracies, and had 


21, 23. 


been ſo from the time of Carauſus: For then, (d) Eutropius ith, (4)eucrop: 


he was empl oy d to ſcour the Seas from the Franks and Saxons, who were 
very troubleſome. It appears by (e) Tacitus, that Gannaſcus, with the 
Chauei, did, in Claudius his time, infeſt the Gallican Shore with Piracy. 


Y Zoſe- 


J. 9. c. 19, 
(e)Tacir, 
In. 1. 
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9 roſim. (f) Zoſinus ſaith, 7 hat the Saxons, who were the ſtout eſt of all the barks. 


rous Nations, ſent out the Quadi, a part of their own People, into the Ro. 
(s) Germ. man Territories, By. theſe Cuadi ( 2 Cluverius and (b) Buchering un- 


G 8147 derſtand the Cauch;, But (i) Archbiſhop Uſher ſhews, "That theſe wer, 


Rom. 1. 7. neither the Quadi nor the Cauchi, but the Chamavi, from Eunapius, whow 
G) Pri- Zoſimus tranſcribes, and from Julian himſelf: But from hence it appears, 
mord, That the Chamavi were then accounted a part of the Saxons, who, ac. 
Th) Germ. cording to ( Cluverius, there lived near the River Auiſia, a great 
J. 3. c. 14. way on this ſide the Elb or the Weſer ; And Eunapius places them ny 
far from the Rhine. However, this proves, that.the Name of Saxon; 
then comprehended Nations of other denominations. But, to make 
this out, we are to conſider, that Zoſimus faith, That in the time 
Conſtantius, three German Nations brake forth as it were at once on the 
Roman Empire; The Franks, the Alemanni and the Saxons ; and had 
taken and deſtro ed forty Cities on the Rhine. And St. (1) Hierome men- 
(1) Hier, tions the 1 as ly ing between the Alemanni and the Saxons, Theſe 
vis. Hil. three, as (i) Beatus Rhenanns obſerves, comprehended the ſeveral Nui. 
ar of Germany; And, as the late Learned Biſhop of () Master 
7.53. faith, The Saxons was a Name belonging to different, but Neighbour Nui. 
Om ons, which joined together upon a common Intereſt. And, not improba- 
p-91. bly, had their Name at firſt from the ſbort Swords they did commonly 
wear, called Sachs; as the @xirites had their Name from Quiris, a ſort 
(o) wir- Of Spear; And the Scythians, from Scytten, to ſhoot with a Bom. (o) 
kind. Witikindus firſt mentions this Etymology, which is followed by others; 
(o)Reiner, but (p) Reinerns Reneccins and () Gryphiander do much more incline 
de Sax. to another derivation, viz. from Saſſen, which in the German Tongue 
Origin, is the ſame with Natives or Inhabitants; And which in the modern 
15 De Saxon is Saten ; as Groſs is Crote; and ſo Holſati are the ſame with 
Weichbils, Hol t. ſaten. Men that lived in Woods. But why this, which was com- 
9 . mon to other Germans, ſhould give a particular denomination to one 
ſort, is not ſo eaſie to apprehend : But Tacitus, ſpeaking of ſome of 
the Northern Germans, ſaith, That the common Badges of them are round 
(r) Oriein. Shields and ſhort Swords : And the Arms of Saxony to this dey, as (r) 
cz FPontanus obſerves, are two ſhort Swords a-croſs. As to thoſe who derive 
the Saxons from the Sacæ of Aſie, as though they were Sacaſores ; al- 
though there be Perſons of great Name who embrace that Opinion (a- 
(5) Brit, Mong whom our (r) Mr. Camden is one) yet I think it no more pro- 
3-92. bable, than that the Germans are derived from the Plommen of Perſia, 
ſome whereof, Herodotus ſaith, were called Germanii, For a bare ſi- 
militude of Names is no ſufficient ground to judge of the Afnity of 
People; nor the agreement of ſovap Words, as in the German and Ferſe- 
an Languages (which Mr. Camden inſiſts on) to conclude the People 
of the ſame Original : Unleſs there be a probable account withall gt- 
ven, how they came to be propagated from each other, 5. e. how the 
Perſian Germans came into theſe Parts; And how the Sace left their own 
Countrey to People Saxony. But under this Name of Saxons, not on- 
ly thoſe who originally had that Name, but all thoſe who join- 
ed with them, were comprehended. And it is obſervable, that 
not one of the three Names of the German Nations then in 
uſe was known in Tacitus his time. The Alemanni are firſt ſpoken of 
% Vit. by (t) Spartianus, in the Life of Caracalla; and, as (2) Agathias ſaith 
60 _ from Aſnius Quadratus, They were an Aſſociation of many People 22 


Chi under that Name, as the Word imports. The Name of Franés = 
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ßeſt known in the time of (w) Aurel ian, and took in ſeveral of the old hy $ag 
German Names, the Sicawbri, Chatti, Tencteri, and many others; Aurel. 
Thence (x) St. Jerome ſaith, That France was that which Hiſtorians ( 
called Germany; And ſo the Saxons was a general Name for the Ner- 
thern Germans, who chiefly lived upon the Sea-ſbore, from the Amal 
to the Weiſer and Elb, as far as the Eydor, unto the Cimbrick _— 
that had peculiar Appellations. For although the Teſtimony of (O. 
Prolomy be commonly produced for the Savon: living on the back of 
the Cimbrick Cherſoneſe, yet Mr. Seldex's MS. in both places, leaves 
out the , and Capnio, as (z) Ciſnerns obſerves, contends, it ought (x) Preſet 
to be "AZarcc, But I lay no weight upon this. But it is certain, / „ 
that the People in Tacitzs his time were called Fe, who lived in the 
Place where the Saxons are ſuppoſed to have been. (4) Cluverjus makes (4) Germ. 
a very unhappy Conjetture, that FOST, in Tacitus, was corrupted, 47.3. 
for S450NT. ; becauſe they lived in Holſtein, and about Sleſwick ;©*" 
But it is far more probable, That the Name of Saxon was then gene- 
rally aſſumed by the Northern Germans when they joined their Forces 
together, and reſolved to make ſome Expeditions abroad, as the Franks 
and Alemanni had done. Which they did with ſo great Succeſs, that 
(b) Zoftenus faith, in the time of Julian they went down the Rhine, and (5) roſim. 
drove out the Salii, « Nation of the Franks, out of the Iſland of the Batayi. “.J. 
But it ſeems yery probable, That the Saxons had placed themſelves 
near the Sea-ſbore, from the time of Diocleſan, when Carauſſus was 
employ'd againſt them, 97 Orofius deſcribes them as a People living (e) Hift 
on the Sea-ſhorez and ſo do Ifidore and Paulus Diaconu after him. a. . 1. 
miarys (d) Marcellinus mentions them, as bordering, in Valentinian's (Marcel. 
time, on the Parts of Gaul as well as the Franks. | * 

But about this Point our two Learned Antiquaries differ, (e) Camden (e) brit. 
ſaith, Tbat the Saxons originally came from the Cimbrick Cherſoneſe, ix ?- 93: 
the time of Dioclefian z And after, paſſing the Elb, they partly went in- 
to thoſe parts of the Suevi, which ars ſince called Saxony, and partly into 
Frida and Batavia; From whence, he faith, all the Inhgbitante of the 
German Shore, ws uſed Piracy at Sea, were called Saxons 4 by which he 
underſtands the People from Jutland to Holland. For which he produ- 
ces the Teſtimony of Fabi Ethelwerd, of the Royal Blood of the 
Saxons; Who ſaith, That the Saxans lived upon the Sea Coaſts, from the 
Rhine'as far as Denmark. But Archbiſhop (F) Uſber will not allow, () ri - 
that the Saxons had ſeated themſelvos upon thoſe Coaſts then; But only that noa 
they did exerciſe their Piracies along thew. He grants, that before Bede? F 
time, the Saxons took Poſſe ion of the Places quitted by the Franks, when 
they went into Gaul, and not only inhabited on the Coaſt between the Elb 
and the Rhine, but iz the inner Parts of the Countrey; But he denies, 
that this was before the Saxons coming into Britain, But then Fabius Ethet- 
werd did not underſtand where his Countreymen lived before they came 
into Britain; And if the Saxoxs in Valentiziax's time, were ſtill only 
in the Cizbrick Cherſoneſe, how comes Ammianus Marcellinus to make 
them to border upon the Parts of Gaul? Are either Jutland or Holſtein, 
or Sleſwick, or any of thoſe Countries contiguous to Gaul £ Yet his 
Words are, Gallicanos TraFus Franci & Saxones i:ſdem confines, 8c: 
Which, that it is not to be underſtood, 20at ibe Saxons were Neighbours 
to the Franks ; but that the Franks aud Saxons then bordered upon the 
Gauls, will appear from hence, The Franks were then in Tax andria, 
as is plain by (g) Ammianus his Words, in the time of Jae (e) L. 17, 
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and in Batævia; and withall, Zoſrmns ſpeaks of the Salii, who were nn. 
doubtedly Franks, being driven out of the Iſland of the Batavi by (,,, 
of the Saxons. And this was no Incurſion of the Franks, For gu. 
mianus Marcellinus ſaith, They did there fix their Habitations : And the 
Chamavi, whom he makes a part of the Saxons, had that Command ot 
the Rhine, that Julian made Peace with them, becauſe without their leave 
% Ex. Corn could not be brought out of Britain, as () Ennapius Sardianus ſaith: 
oy And fo (i) Libanius and ( Zoſimus ſay, that Julian took greater Cue 
(i) orat. for the tranſporting Corn out of Britain, as had been accuſtomed, by building 
( 45 20 more Ships on the Rhine for that purpoſe; And (1) Ammianus Marcell. 
1.3. nus ſaith, he built Granaries inſtead of thoſe which were burnt. Such a one 
YT. 18. the Arx Britannica, in the Mouth of the Rhive, was made from a M. 
(m) Brit. g4Zine, and thence probably, faith ( Camden, had its Name, became 
.. the Corn was conveyed thither out of Britain, From thence it follows, 
that the Saxons ſo early as Julians time, had the Command of the 
Rhine. For, whether theſe were the Chanci, the Quads, or the Cha 
mavi: yet Zoſimus (aith, That they were a People of the Saxons. But it 
may be ſaid, That this was only a ſudden Incurſion, and that they wer 
driven ont again by the Roman Forces, So indeed Zoſimus and Julia 
relate it, but how then come the Saxons in Valentiniar's time to border 
ſtill upon Gan? So that, if they were driven out by Julian, they 
quickly returned, and fixed their Habitations by the Sea, as the Sali, 
who were Franks, did in Taxandria; which was more within Land: 
(o ata and where, as (7) Godfrey Wendelin hath endeavonred to prove, 
Solum Le- the Salick Law was firſt made. Which Taxandria, according to him, 
1 was bounded by the Maes on the Eaſt and North; by the Tamera on 
; the South, and by the Scheld on the Weſt ; And here, upon Submiſſi- 
on, the Franks were permitted to live; And this was thence forward 
4 11. called Francia M'nor, and he mentions a Place there (till called Vranrijck, 
the Kingdom. of France (but a very ſmall one) and others called 25 
berg, the Mountain of the Salii, Seelbendens, the Salian Meadows, Sele- 
».1;, beim, the Houſe of the Salis : But the other Franks being by Stilicho's 
means driven out of their Poſſeſſions beyond the Rhine, they came into 
the Parts about Tongres near to Taxandria, and there joined in one 
Body; and ſet up Kings among themſelves, as he ſhews from Gregorius 
Turonenſis, and then they made that Body of Laws, called the Salick Laws, 

But to return to the Saxons. | : 
„ Rer., (e) Ubbo Emmits, a learned and judicious Hiſtorian, gives this Ac- 
Friſic. 1.1. count of the Saxons and their Neighbour Nations, who inhabited on the 
Northern Parts of Germany. The Friſii dwelt from the middle Stream 
of the Rhine, about Utrecht, to the River Amaſus, ( Eems;,) From 
thence to the Elb lived the Chanci, divided into the greater and leffer 
by the Weſer ; A great part of theſe, leaving their Native Soil, —4 
with the Sicambri on the Rhine, who, from their affecting Liberty, 
were called Fran; beyond the Elb were the Saxons and the Cimbri; 
Theſe Saxon, being preſſed by the more Northern People, or for their 
own Conveniency, came Southwards, and took Poſſeſſion firſt of thoſe 
Places where the Chanci dwelt z And by degrees prevailing, all the 0- 
z. ther People, who joined with or ſubmitted to the Saxons, were called 
by their Name: and among the reſt the Friſi ; From whoſe Coaſts he 
ſuppoſes the two Brothers, Hengiſt and Horſe, to have gone into Bri 
tain ; and, returning thither, carried over a far greater Number with 


them, not ſo much to fight, as to inhabit there, He thinks it moſt 
probable, 
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probable, that Heng iſt and Hor ſa, by their Deſcent, were ofiginally 
Sexons ; But that the greateſt part of the People Who went over with 
them were rather Friſzans than Saxons. © Which he proves, not only 
from the greater facility of Paſſage from the Coaſts of Friſeland, and 
the Teſtimony of their own Amnals ; but from the greater agreement of 
the Engliſh Language with theirs than with the Saxon, or any other 
German Diale#. And becauſe (y) Bede reckons the Friſians among thoſe (p) l. 3. 
om whom the Engliſh are derived; and Wilfrid, Miekbert, Willibrord, 9. 
reach'd to the Friffans in their own Tongue, as he proves from Marcel- 
ina his Life of Suidbert > And Procopins reckons the Friſfans among 
the Inhabitants of Britain, But he ſaith farther, That the Affinity of the 
Languages continues (till ſo very great, that from thence he concludes 
many more to have gone out of Friſeland into Britain, than either of 
the Saxons, Jntes or Angles. | 

But to all this our Learned () Primate anſwers, That Hengiſt and, p,;. 
Horſa might be true Frifians, there being a Friſia in the Southern Parts mord p. 
of Jutland, which Saxo Grammaticus Calls the leſſer Friſia, and is par- 359. 4% 
ted by the Eidore from the Countrey of the Argli on the Eaſt, and of 
the Saxons on the South. But whatever Suffridus Petrus, or ſuch Au- 
thors contend for, as to Hengiſt and Horfa being originally Friſſant, 

Ubbo Emmins quits that Point upon (r) Bede's Genealogy, and grants (r) L. 1. 
they were Saxons ; being the Sons of Vi&gilſes, whoſe Father was Vie-< '5- 

ta, the Son of Vecta, whoſe Father was Voden, of whoſe Race the Kings 

of many Provinces are deſcended, It doth not ſeem at all probable, That 

theſe lived in the leſſer Friſia, which is hardly taken notice of by any 

but by (s) Saxo Grammaticus; and (t) Pontanus tells us, is not above () L. 14. 
four German Miles in length upon the Sea- ſpore; But ſuppoſe that Saxo jr Das 
comprehended Dithmars under it, yet we have no certainty that the nie. 
Colony of Friſſant was removed thither before Hengiſt and Horſa came 


A. i. 


for Britain ; and Helmoldns ſeems to imply that it was brought thither 


by Adulphns II. Count of Holſtein, about Anno Dom. 1137. But the 
Queſtion is not concerning Hergiſt and Horſa, but the greater Number 

of the People, which might be ſtill of the greater Friſa; For which 

the affinity of the Language is a conſiderable Argument, which doth 

not depend merely upon the Credit of Marcellinus his Life of Suidbert, 

but upon the probability of the thing, For fince ſeveral Ergl;ſh went 

thither to Preach, and the Affinity of the Language continues ſo great 

ltill, it is a good Argument to prove, either that the Friars came over 

hither, or that the Friſan and Saxon Languages were then the ſame, 

And (v) Procopius his Teſtimony is not to be ſlighted, who places the c.). bei. 
Friſans in Britain; fot although he calls it Brettia, it is certain 99% © + 
he means Great Britain, becauſe he places the Angles together with 
the Friflens in it; So that he might as well queſtion the Argles as 

the Friſtans coming hither; if Procopins his Authority ſignifie any 


thing. 


know that our moſt Learned (w) Primate takes this Brettia for the (w) Pri- 

Iſland of the Batavi, becauſe Joh. Leidenſis (aith, That upon the Saxons wor. 
gion, ſome of the Britains fled into Holland, and there, in the Mouth l. 419. 

of the Rhine, built that famous Caſtle called Britton, and ſubdued the 

eople thereabout. But this ſeems to be very improbable, for any one 
that looks into the Deſcription of it, in (x) Scriverins his Antiquitates (x) Antiq: 
tavicæ, will conclude it to have been a Roman Work ; which a Per- Bar. p. 
on of his Judgment could not but diſcern 3 But he ſaith, it was poſe 7: &. 
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| ſeſſed then by the Britains: Which depends wholly on the Creditof thi 
oh. Gerbrandus of Leyden, who was a late Writer,-' and of no great B. 
ſteem with him, as appeats by many Paſlages in his Book : But how 
came the Angles to live here with the Frifans and Britains 2 For that 
the ſame Gerbrandus is cited, who ſaith, That when part of Hengilt's 4, 
*y was driven out of Britain, they built the Caſtle of Leyden. And fo we 
have the Britains dwelling there, being driven out by the Saxoxs ; and 
the Saxon driven out by the Britains z only to make this to be the 
N Brettia, in Procopius, diſtinct from Great- Britain. But to pro. 
ceed. 
(y) Hiſt. (9) Adamns Bremenſis, who lived near to Jutland, ſaith, That the 
Feclel. 1.1. Saxons, who went over into Britain, lived near the Rhine. (z) Engel. 
(cru. hufſius, lately publiſhed out of MSS. by Maderur, and who lived in the 
p. 111, lower Saxony, ſaith, That Hengiſt and Horſa went ont of Weſtphalia, 
from a Place called Enghere, and inftead of Engerſchen, called themſelves 
(«\Deorig. Engelſchen. (a) Suffridus Petrus faith, Thoſe People were called Angri. 
7 ..z. varii, and the Country Angria, which was ſubdued by Udolphus, Father 
„i Hengiſt and Horſa, and Prince of Friſia; But their Mother's Name 
was Suana, Daughter to Vectgiſtus, 4à great Man about Hamburgh. If he 
ſuppofe Hamburgh then built, he was extremely miſtaken ; for it was 
only a Caſtile erected on the Elb, in the time of Charles the Great, for 
preventing the Incurſion of the Sclavi, as appears by the Teſtimonies 
(6) Annal. Of (Y) Eginhardus, and (c) Albertus Stadenſis : After which he built 
AD. 810, 4 City, and founded 4 Church there, as Adamns Bremenſis and Helmol- 
(c) Sad. dug agree; Which City had its Name from a Neighbour Wood, c:l- 
A. D. go. Ted in the Saxon, Hamme; as (d) Lambecins faith, in Ditmarſe there 
() O's. are two Woods (till called Suderhamme and Norderhamme. But to return 
p. 3 to Suffridus; When, according to Cuſtom, ſaith he, a Colony of Friſi- 
ans was to be drawn out, Hengiſt and Horſa were their Captains, and ſq 
wert for old England, or Anglen in Jutland, where they were kindly re- 
ceived, by means of Vectgiſtus; and from thence took the opportunity of con- 
ing into Britain. From hence he finds fault with Crantzivs, for making 
Aneria in Weſtphalia to be Old Anglen ; and ſaith, That Bede only re- 
chons the Mother's Line, and not the Father's. But his Occa Scarlenſfi, 
on whom he chiefly relies, is much ſuch another Author as Hunibal- 
dus, or Geoffrey, or He&or's Veremundus ; and therefore 1 ſhall ſay no 
more of him. For, I perceive, ſcarce any of the Northern Nations 
wanted ſuch Authors, who endeavour'd to ſupply the defect of their 
Hiſtories by their own Inventions. So that it is neceſlary to lay open 
the pretended Antiquities in order to the ſetting forth the true. 
(Hann. The late Biſhopof (e) Munſter, a Perſon of far greater Judgment and 
Puder. Learning than Suffridus Petrus, calls his Originals of the Saxons, by no 
s better a Title than of canoræ Nuge, Sounding Trifles, heving no Foun- 
dation in good. Authority. The Account he gives of the Saxons is this, 
That they at firſt lived beyond the Elb, where they had the ſame Situ- 
ation with Tacitus his Angli, whom he makes the fartheſt of the Suevi, 
and therefore might well be the ſame People; That in Bede's time 
they were come on this ſide the Weſer, and were ſettled in Weſtphatia 3 
and ſo they made a threefold Saxony of the Oſtyhali, Angrivarii and 
[1'eſtphali, who were called Olt-ſaxons by Bede and others: Not that 
theſe were all originally Saxons 3 But they bore the ſame Name, being 
united in one common League; So that, as all the Germans which is 
into Gaul were called Franks, ſo thoſe who prevailed in Germany an 
went into Britain, were called $axons. bat 
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ut (f) Olans Rudbeck, after all, hath found the Seat of the Saz- (7) f.. 
n more North than Jutland, where, ſaith he, The Name of the Saxons 5. 16. 
"ould never yet be found ; and where are no Mountains to be met with upon 
which Ptolemy places them on the back of the Cimbrick Cherſoneſe, but 
in that part of Sweden which lies between Vermelandia and Angermannia 
be hath found Norſaxen, and Soderſaxen, and Saxchundari, and Saxe- 
wall, and Saxen, &. And in Smaland he hath diſcovered many Places 38 
taken from _ Angles, 4s Angleſted Hundred, Angloridia, Anglodorpia, ' 

elbeck, C. 0 ; LIK) IW1'S. ö 1 N 1 
* for our better underſtanding the Condition of that People who 
were called in by the Britains, it will be moſt material to conſider what 
is ſaid of them by thoſe who deſcended from them, and lived here not 
long after their coming. le u eee 

) Bede, who was bimſelf a Saxon, and lived neareſt the time of e 
the Sexons coming bither, muſt be preſumed to have underſtood beſt * 
who they were, and whence they came. And although at the begin- 
ning he makes the Argles and Saxons all one, ſaying, the Angles ot 
Saxons, being invited by King Vortigern, came hither in three Keels or 
long Boats at firſt ; yet when he adds, that Numbers came afterwards, he 
then diſtinguiſheth them into three diſtin@ ſorts of People, viz. the Sax- 
ons, Angles and Jutes. \ The Saxons, he faith, came from that Place 
which was then called Saxony; The Angles, from the Country called An- 
gulus, which remained deſart to this day, and lay between the Pro- 
vinces of the Jutes and Saxons. And much to the ſame purpoſe (6) Echel- 
(Y Fabia Ethelwerd ; only he ſaith, that they came de Saxonia, 
Anglia atque Giota. Saxony, he faith, was then called Ealdſexe 
and for Anglia, he ſaith, it lay between the Saxons and the Gioti, 
whoſe chief Town in the Saxon Tongue was called Sleſwic, and by 
the Danes, Haithaby. But, by this Account, all theſe People who 
came hither to aſſiſt the Britains, and after conquer'd them, and poſſeſ- 
ſed their Land, muſt come out of that Cherſoneſe called Jutland, taking it in 
the largeſt extent, not only to the Eidore, but from the Eidore to the Elb. 
For if the Angli came from about Sleſwic, and lay between the Futes and 
the Old Saxons; then the Jute, poſſeſſed all that part of the Cher- 
ſoneſe which is now called the Northern Jutland and the Southern Jut- 
land takes within it all that was poſſeſſed by the Angli, which reached 
no farther than between Slefwic and Flensburgh, which in the modern 
Maps is ſtill called Angelen; And ſo the Country lying between the EI 
and the Eidore, comprehending Hoſtein, Dithmars and Stomar, muſt be 
the Seat of the Old Saxons; which, by (i) Adanus Bremenſes and (i) OH. 
Helmoldis, is called Nortalbingia; and, by (I) Eginhartws, Saxonia (4) L. t. 
Trauſalbiana z by () Alberta Stadenſis, Tranſalbia; where the Saxon 05 48 
remained in ſo great Numbers that Charles the Great could not totally 8. 
ſubdue. them, till after a War of above thirty years, as the foremention d (m) 54 
Authors aſſure us. And (#) Eginhartws, whoſe Authority is unque- (nit 
ſtionable, ſaith, That Charles had no War more tedious or more fierce Catoli. 
than that which he had with the Saxons; And in the concluſion of it, he 
was forced to remove 10000 Saxons on both ſides the River Elb, and to 
diſperſe them in ſeveral Parts of the Empire. And as to that part of 
Jutland which Bede. ſaith was left deſolate to his time upon the remove 0 
" Angli; (o) Adam Bremenſis gives another Reaſon for it, ſaying, 05 beste 
het Jutland was the moſt uncul tivated part of all Germany, and the leaſt © 
fit for humane habitation, being ſo barren and unfruitful, and ſo obnoxious 
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their coming originally out of Jutland, or rather through Juan; 
I think, all Circumſtances conſidered, it is more 


to 2 both Seas. But ſince the Saxont, Angles and Jutes, — 


ing into Britain, took Poſſeſſion of ſo great a part of it, as our Hiſte 
r1ans tell us, viz. The Jutes, Kent, the Iſie of Wight and part of Hampſhire, 
The Saxons, Suſſex, Eſſex, Middleſex, the South part of Hartfordſhire 
Surrey, #he other part of Hampſhire, Berkſhire, Wiltſhire, Dorſerſhire' 
Somerſetſhire, Devonſhire and part of Cornwall; The Angles, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Cambridge, the Midland and Northern Counties 3 It deſerves tg 
be confidered whether, fince there were ſo few Inbabirants then in Ju. 
land and ſo many Saxons left behind, there be not far greater pro- 
bability that theſe ſhould come from all the Maritime Coaſts from the 
Rhine to Jutland, than merely out of ſuch an anpeopleu Country as that 
was. I do not deny the diſtinction of People that e mentions, nor 


able that the 
Saxons, before that time, were come nearer to the Rhe, and fo had 


pres Conveniency of removing themſelves over in ſuch great Num- 
rs into Britain, as they did upon Vortigers's Invitation, and the 
Diſcontents which ſoon happen d between the Saxons and the B.. 

And it is obſervable, That thoſe who inlarge the Bounds of the 


(1) De 0. Saxons do take notice of a difference in their Situation agreeable to 
TIgs Ax. vw 
P. II. 


hat Bede ſaith; For (p) Rei neruſ Reineccins, a Learned German Anti- 
quary, ſaith, The Saxons were divided into three ſorts, the Oftwali, or 
the Eaſtern Saxons, whom the Old Saxon Poet calls Ofterlingi, whoſe L. 
mits extended, he ſaith, ws far as the Slavi, i. e. beyond the River Elb: 
the Weſtvali, whoſe Bounds, he ſaith, came very near the Rhine, And 
between theſe, he ſaith, were the Argarii, juſt as Bede puts his Aglj, 
between the Jutes and the Saxons. - ED 


Inter prædictot media Regione morantur 
Angarii, Populus Saxonum tertins —— 


If this Divifion of the Saxon be allow d, we have here ſcope enough 
for all thoſe People to live in who came over into Britain, and num 
ber enough to come hither, and yer not to leave the Places deſolate 
whence they came. And it is not improbable that the Northern Nati- 
ons thruſting one another forwards, for a greater Conveniency of liv- 
ing, thoſe Saxony who lived about Hoſtein might come into Meſtpbalia, 
and ſo be neareſt to the Rhine; The Argli came into the Place where 
the Argrivarii are ſeated; And the moſt remote Inkabitants of the 
Cherſoneſe, would then be the Ofterlings or the Eaſtern Saxons. This, 
upon the whole matter, ſeems to me the moſt probable way of reconciling 
what Bede ſaith with the Circumſtances of thoſe times, and with the 


Friſians coming in together with the Saxons, which he elſewhere er- 


preſly affirms, as is already ſhew'd. 

As to the time of the Saxozs coming into Britain, in the common 
printed Copies of Bede, it is ſaid to have been An. Dom. 409. and lo 
it is in the late Edition by Chiffletins, out of the old MS. of S. Maxi- 
win at Triers; But that cannot be true, becauſe Mertianus is ſaid to 
be Emperor at the ſame time. But in the Chronology, at the end of that 
Edition, it is ſaid to have been Ax. Dom. 449. to which Mr. e, 
MS. agrees; and Aſęriut Menevenſis in his Annals; which is follow 


by Fabius Ethelwerd, the Old Saxon Annals, William of Malmesbury, 
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CnaP. V. bar, 5 
f Huntimdon, Matth. Weſtminſter, and others. Florentiu: Wigor- 
— who — follows Marian Scotus, places it in the follow- 


— Scatus, in the Baſ Edition, they were Conſuls the year before Mar- 

rims was Emperor, and he makes their coming in to have been wùben 
EHerenlamms and Aſporatius were Conſols, An. Dom. 453. But Archbi- (4) Frl. 
ſhop (7 User faith, That appears by the Faſti to have been An. Dom. _ 
452. or the ſecond of Martiauus, by Caſſiodore. Two Characters of the 

time are certain z 9:2. that it was after the third Conſulſbip of Attius, 
and the Death of Theodoſins 3 And therefore it is to be wondred, (r) 8rit: 
Mr. (T) Camden ſhould ſo confidently affirm that it was before Ar. Dome. ?-95- 
449. But there are three things he goes upon which muſt be confi- 

derd. Firſt, That Vortigern's Death was before St. German's return, 

But St. Oerman died An. Dom. 435. Ard therefore the coming in of the 
dont mut be ſome time before. As to Vortigern's Death, before St. Ger- 

ans return, he produces only the Teſtimony” of Nennt, who, in 

the Aﬀairs of — — Romence ſo much, That even Geoffrey 

ar matte —— — . mee; = 
; Death, there are very convincing Arguments to prove Camden (.] Vin- 
miſtaken. N s) Hmoratns, in the Lite of Hilary, Biſbop of Arles, 56 let. 
mentions St. 


German as preſent when Chelidonins was depoſed Hil - nenſ. Vits 
yy in his Viſeation; "which () Sirena, placeth not without Reaſon, 69 — 
An, Dom. 4.44- 28 © by the Epiſtle of Leo and the Reſcript of Pa Gall. Tai. 
lextinien upon Chelidonins bis _— which bears date, 4#. Dow. 445.1 79. _ 
But which is yet more conſiderable, () Bede ſaith, that after his ſecond ©), 
return be went on an Embaſſy to Ravenna, ard was there kindly received by 
Valentinian and Placidia, and there died; And, not long after, Valentinian 
ws killed in the ſixth of Martian. And therefore St. German's Death 
rould not be fo ſoon as Mr. Camden ſuppoſeth. Add to this, that Conſtan- 
tut, in his Life of St. German ſaith, That he ſate thirty years after St. A- 
mator i bie See, who died An. Dom. 418. But the Sewwarthar; ſay, 
Don 420, go | | | 
As to the Teſtimony of Proſper Tiro, who ſaith, Thet Britain was 
brought under the Power of the Saxons, the 18th of Theodofius, it plain- 
ly contradicts Gildas z For this was before the #hird Conſulſbip of Aeti- 
u, which — after; and in matters of the Britiſh Hiftory, 
as certainly deſerves the greater Credit, ſuppoſing it were the true 
n * i * Av: 
lis laſt Argument is from the Calculation, at the end of Nennius, ou 
which he lays the greateſt Weight; which makes their coming in to 
be when Feliz and Tura were Conſuls, which agrees with Ar. Dow. 
428; But this was near twenty years before the third Conſulſhip of Ae. 
nur, when the Britains were not yet in — — of Aſſiſtance from the 
Raman: ; Before which they never ſought for the Sacont. And I con- 
feſs the Authority of Gilda and Bede, with the Series of the Britiſh 
ind Rowan Affairs at that time ſway much more with me than ſuch an 
Anonymous Calculation. OE * EEE 
le is a * miſtake of (w) Hadrianut Valeſur, to make Vortigern, Franc. I. 
King of the Angles, tho were bired to afſift the Britains; But the Ambi- 41 
guity of the words in (r) Paulus Diaconns ſeem to have been the occa- 1 14. 
ion of it: which had been eaſily prevented by looking into Bede : And 
lo had another miſtake in the ſame place, viz. That only the Angles, 
«nd not the Saxons, were invited over : For Bede ſaith expreſly, _ 
| F 
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the Britains, with their King Vortigern, agreed to ſend for the anon the! 

But it is a third miſtake, when he ſaith, 7 hat the Saxons before this tim, mu 

had a part of the Iſland near to the Picts; Which he proves from the and 

Words of Conſtantius as to their joining with the Pic, in one of their Th 

Battels. But the Saxons did frequently make Incurſions before, and in wh 

one of them might join with the other Enemies of the Britains, which hac 

is a very different thing from Inhabiting in any Part of the Iſland, which of 

we have no Evidence that they did, till they were called in by the wh 

Britains. $40 

The Saxons having received ſuch an Invitation from the Britain ple 

were unwilling to let (lip fo fair an Opportunity of coming into that ple 

Land, by the conſent of Prince and People whoſe Shores they had ſo wa 

1 long infeſted. (5) Bede ſaith, There was a particular Providence of God bei 

(x) Gild. in it, to make them the Scourges of the Peoples wi 3 (2) Gilda wh 
(6) N an. imputes it to mere Sottiſhneſs and Infatuation. (a) Nennins intimates 

.. 28. ſome Domeſtick Fear that was the Occaſion of Vortigern's ſending for the he 

| Saxons, as well as that of their common Enemies, i. e. he was very a Su, 

| prehenſive of 4 ſudden Riſing of the Roman Party yet leit in the Iſland, Sh 

and of Ambroſins. But he leaves it wholly in the dark, who this Au. wl 

0 (8 Gild. broſcas was, and what Cauſe Vortigern had to be afraid of him. (6) to 

25. Gildas ſpeaks of Ambroſius Aurelianus, as of a modeſt Man, and as al- Co 

moſt the only perſon of the Roman Nation then ſurviving, whoſe Parents ſe, 

were killed enjoying the Purple, and whoſe Poſterity was living in Gildas Ai 

his time, but much degenerated from the Vertnes of their Anceſtors. This in 

is the only Paſſage which gives us any light into this matter which is th 

(e) L. 1. repeated by (c) Bede, who more plainly faith, That his Parents had 28 

15: Royal Authority, and were killed. Who theſe Parents of his were we ur 

| (4) Galfr. are left only to conje&ure. The (d) Britiſh Hiſtory would clear the lo 

| 2. c. s. matter, if it deſerved Credit, for there we read, That Aurelius Ambro- B 

ſius was one of the younger Sons of Conſtantine, King of Britain, who th 

was forced to fly from Vortigern after the Murther of their Brother Con- m 

ſtans by his Contrivance. But we know that Conſtantine and his Sons, G 

f Conſtans and Julian, were killed abroad; and it is not probable the Ro- A 

1 rant would have permitted any one of his Sons to have remained here; I 
or, if they did, this Auubroſius muſt have been of Ripe years for Govern- 

ment long before this time. For Conſtantine's Life was taken away when / 

Theodoſius was IV. Conſul, as Idatius and Marcellinus agree, An, Dom. 411. a 

So that Ambroſius could not be very young when Vortigern took the Go- eq 

vernment, in whoſe fourth year, they ſay, The Saxons were called in. But I 

there is another Paſſige in Gilda which helps to explain this: For he ſaith, li 

That after they found themſelves deſerted by the Romans, they ſet up Kings n 

of their own, and ſoon after put them down again, and made choice of worſe ( 

in their Room; This ſetting up of Kings he expreſſes. by their being 4. a 

nointed; whether that Cuſtom were then uſed or not, it is plain, that 0 

he ſuppoſes that the Britains, in that Confuſion they were in, took 2 

upon them, without regard to their Duty, to place and diſplace them. 

But that he takes anvinting in a metaphorical Senſe appears by what fol- [ 

lows, That the Anointers were thoſe who deſtroyd them. Among theſe in / 

all probability was the Father of Ambroſrus, and the rather becauſe, it t 

is ſaid, he was of Roman Deſcent: For the Britains thought none then \ 

able to defend them that had not a Roman Spirit in him. At this time i 

(e) E. 1. the Britains were left to their full Liberty by the Roman Empire, 

. . which, as (e) Bede reckons, had the Dominion here for 470 years; And 
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then there was no Line remaining to ſucceed in the Government, nor ſo 


much as to determine their Choice, which made them ſo eaſily to make 
and unmake their Kings, who loſt their Purple and their Lives together. 
This muſt needs breed infinite Confuſions among them ; and every one 
whocame to be King lived in perpetual fear of being ſerved as others 
had been before him; And the natural Conſequence of this Jealouſie 
of their own Subjects was, looking out for Aſſiſtance from abroad, 
which I doubt not was one great Reaſon of Yortigern's (ending for the 
$:x0ns, hoping to ſecure himſelf by their means againſt his own Peo- 
ple: although it proved at laſt the Ruin both of himſelf and his Peo- 
ple. But this Jealouſie could not but increaſe upon them, while there 
was a Perſon deſcended from a former King, and of Roman Parentage in 
being ; So that Nennias ſeems to have hit upon one of the main Reaſons 
which ſway'd Vortigern to fend for the Saxons. 3 
(f) Some have gone about to defend Vortigern ſo far as to ſay, That uit. of 
be took the moſt prudent Courſe he could, for the benefit and ſecurity of his Ff, , 
Subjets, by placing the Saxons upon the Picts Wall, and upon the Kentiſh lh 
Shores, which were thought fit to be ſecured by the Romans. But, againſt 


whom? Was it not againſt theſe very Saxons? And is it the beſt way 


to ſecure the Flock, to ſet the Wolves to watch them? If they had the 
Command of thoſe Shores, could not they let in what Nambers they plea- 
ſed of their own People, to ſtrengthen themſelves againſt the Britains? 
And, was this for the Peoples Security What Succeſs had there been 
in that Age, in letting in the Barbarous Nations upon the ſeveral Parts of 
the Roman Empire? And what could be expected in ſuch a Condition 
as the Britains were in, otherwiſe than what did happen when a fierce, 
ungovernable, military People were called in to defend a Nation fo 
long kept under, and wholly almoſt unacquainted with the exerciſe of 
Brutiſþ Valour, and unexperienced in the Arts of War? Eſpecially when 
the Air, Situation, Fruitfulneſs and all ſorts of Conveniencies were ſo 
much above thoſe of the Countrey which they came from? So that 
Gildas ſeems to have a great deal of Reaſon, when he attributes this 
2 of Vortigern s, with a reſpect to the Nation, to mere Sortiſhneſs' and 
nfatuation. 

O Witikindus tells a formal Story of a Speech made by the Britiſh (z)Deceft: 
Ambaſſadors to the Saxons, wherein they magnify the Saxons Courage, 
and lament their own Miſeries; and in ſhort tell them, If they would 
come and help them, their Land and themſelves would be at their ſervice : 
for they knew none more worthy to Command them, ſince the Romans had 
left them. But neither Bede nor Ethelwerd, although both Saxons, 
mention the leaſt Promiſe of Submiſſion And it is apparent by their 
Quarrel with the Brifains afterwards, that they came as Mercenary Sol- 
diers, upon promiſe of Pay. For () Gilda ſaith, The firſt Pretence (v) Gitd. 
of Ruarreling was for greater Allowance, which he calls their Epimenia, S. 23: 
and Bede, — Which ſhews upon what Terme they came. And 
Iitikindus himſelf makes no other Pretence for their Riſing againſt the 
Britains, but that the Countrey pleaſed them, and they found they were a- 
ble to ſubdue the Inhabitants. For after Hengiſt and his Company had 
taſted the Sweetneſs of it, they never left Wheedling that weak and 
victous King (as all deſcribe him) with fair Promiſes, and neceſſity of 
more Succours to ſecure himſelf and to defend his Countrey, till they 
had by degrees got over Strength enough to bid defiance to the Britains: 

At firſt they ſeem d very zealous and hearty againſt their common Ene- 
mies, 
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mies, and did great Service in beating the Pi&s and Scots; inſomuch 
that (i) Buchanan confeſſes, they were driven beyond Adrian's Wall, And 
ſome think their King Eugenius was then killed. (. Fordon. ſaith, Thy, 
went into Albany, and brought away great Booty from thence 5 and con. 
feſſes, that he found in a certain Hiſtory, that he was killed South of Hum. 
ber, by the Britains and the Engliſh. - And it is eaſie to imagine how in. 
ſolent ſuch a Barbarous People would grow upon their Succeſs, when 
they knew the Britains durſt not oppoſe them. (/) Bede faith, Thy 
they entred into a ſecret League with the Picts and the Scots after they had 
beaten them, and then took occaſion to quarrel with the Britains; Ol, 
they ſtill endeavour d to keep Vortigern firm to them. To this purpoſe 
(n) Nennius tells the Story of Hengiſt's fair Daughter Rowena, and 
how Vortigern was inſnared by her, to the great diſſatisfaction of the 
Britains. Hector Bocthius ſaith, That Vodinus, Biſhop of London, wg 
killed by Hengiſt, for reproving Vortigern for that Marriage; But we 
muſt not be too ſtrict upon Hector to put him to produce his Voucher. 
And the (z) Britiſh Hiſtory adds, that Hengiſt, being a ſubtile Man, 
inſinuated ſtill into Vortigern, That his own People did not love bim, and 
that they would depoſe him, and ſet up Aurelius Ambroſius: And by ſuch 
Arts they widen'd the Diſtance between him and his People, when they 
deſigned nothing leſs than the deſtruction of both. 

It is certain, by what Gilda and Bede have left, that theſe Heats 
ſoon brake out into open Flames, to the Ruine and Deſolation of the 
Countrey : But how the War began, and by what means it was firſt 
managed on the Britiſh ſide is not ſo clear. But (o) Nennius faith, That 
when Vortigern's Wickedneſs grem ſo great as to Marry his own Danghter, 
he was condemned in ſolemn Council of the Britiſh Nation both Clergy and 
Laity, and upon the Advice of his Nobles, he withdrew himſelf from af 
fairs to a private Caſtle. But the (p) Britiſh Hiſtory makes it worle, 
viz. That the Britains forſook him, and ſet up his Son Vortimer, who be- 
haved himſelf with great Courage and Reſolution againſt the Saxons : And 
then reckons up four Battels, which he fought with them; The firſt upon 
the Derwent, the ſecond at Episford, or rather Alesford, the third upon 
the Sea-ſhore, when he drove them into their Ships, and ſo home; but the 
fourth is not mention'd ; After which Geoffrey relates Vortimer's being 
poiſon'd by his Mother-in-law, and the reſtoring of Vortigern, and his cal- 
ling for the Saxons back again. (q) Nennins ſpeaks of Vortimer's fighting 
with Hengiſt and Horſus, and adds, his Succeſs to have been ſo great, a to 
have driven them into the Iſle of Thanet, and that there he beſieged, and 
beat, and terrified them to that degree, That they ſent into Germany for 


freſh Succours by which they were enabled to manage the War with various | 


ſucceſs againſt the Britains. And then reckons up the three Battels, jult 
as Geoffrey doth 5; Only the laſt, he ſaith, was upon the Sea-ſbore, 
juxta lapidem tituli; a little after which, he faith, that Vortimer died, 
without any mention of Poyſon ; But, he faith, before his Death be 
gave command to have his Body buried on the Sea ſhore, where the Saxons 
fled ; which was neglefted, and to which Nennius imputes their Return, 
after which they could never be driven out. Becauſe, as he ſaith, It ws 
the Divine Pleaſure more than their own Valour which made them ſettle 
here. And it is he that Orders and Rules the Nations of the Earth; And 
who can reſiſt his Vill? It is plain by all this, that Nemnns conſul- 
ted the Honour of the Britiſh Nation as much as it was poſſible, and 


no where uſeth that freedom which Gi/4as doth in ſetting m_m_ 
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reat Sins among them which provoked God to puniſh them in ſo ſe- 
vere a manner. ; 1 : ; "204 
The Place where Vortimer deſired to be buried is called by Nennius, 
Lapis Tituli; from whence (r) Camden and Archbiſhop (s) Oſter con- 5 
ceive it to be Stonar in the Ifle of Thanet, near Richborrow ; but Nenmius 7 ; 
faith only, It was upon the Shore of the French Sea; From whence wr. 
Mr. (t) Somer rather concludes it to be Folßſtone in Kent, becauſe ↄf % Nen 
its lofty Situation, whereas Stonar lies in a low and flat level, apt to In- borts and 
undations; But then Nenniu muſt have miſtaken Lapis Lituli, for _—_— 
Lapis Populi ; and, I dare ſay, Nennius was guilty of greater Miſtakes ; 
than that. But, he farther obſerves, that in the ancient Records, the 
Name is not Stonar, but Eſtonar, which ſignifies the Eaſtern Border, Shore 
or Coaſt. 
CO Mathew of Weſtminſter gives this account of theſe Proceedings: ()) Mat. 
That the Britiſh Nobility, forſaking Vortigern, ſet up Vortimer, who with 1 | 
their 4ſſiſtance, purſued the Saxons to Derwent, and there killed many of as 
them, Which ſeems to have been Darent in Kent; thence Dartford, 
as (v) Camden obſerves, is the ſame with Darenfurd. But he makes (,) 8710. 
Vortigern to have fled away with the Saxon Army, and to have given b. 233. 
them all the Aſſiſtance he could: And then, ſaith he, Vortimer began to 
reflore the Britains Poſſeſſions to them, and to rebuild their Churches, and 
to ſhew kindneſs to the Churchmen. The next Year, he ſaith, © The Se- 
« xons fought again with the Britains at Ailesford ; and after a ſharp 
Fight the Saxons fled, and great Multitudes of them were {lain ; Not 
* long after Vortimer, with his Brothers Catigern and Paſcentius, and the 
* whole Nation of the Britains made War with the Saxons, and in 
„ Battel Catigern was killed by Horſus, and Horſus by Vortimer, upon 
* which the Saxon Army fled. The next Year, he faith, Hengiſt 
* fought three Battels with Vortimer, and at laſt he was forced to go 
* back into Germany, and four Years after, Vortimer, ſaith he, was 
* poiſon'd,” Anno Dom. 460. and buried in London, and then, Vorti- 
gern recalled the Saxons. 
(x) William of Malmesbury faith, © That the Britains and Saxons a- (x) be 
** greed for ſeven Years after their Landing, and then Vortimer, finding bet Reg: 
their Deceit, incenſed his Father and the Britains againſt them, and! x 
© fo for twenty Years there was continual War and light Skirmiſhes, 
and four pitched Battels. In the firſt he makes their Fortune equal, 
* Horſa being killed on one fide, and Catagis on the other. In the 
- reſt, the Saxons being always ſuperior, and Vortimer dead, a Peace 
' was made; And ſo the Britains Affairs went ill, till Ambroſius re- 
* cover'd them. | | 
) Henry of Huntingdon relates this Story after a different manner: Hiſt 
He tells us, That Vort:gern, after the Marriage of Hergiſt's Daughter I. 2. 
' was ſo hated, that he withdrew to the Mountains and Woods, and 
that he and his Caſtle were conſumed together. After which Ambro- 
Huus Aurelianus, with Vortigern's two Sons, Vortimer and Catigern,fought 
the Saxo0s; And he makes the firſt Battel at Aileſtrex or Elftree, the 


k next after Vortimer's Death at Creganford or Crayford, in which, he ſaith, 
„ the Britains were quite beaten out of Kent, and from thence he be- 
Sins the Saxons Kingdom of Kent; The next, he ſaith, was at Wippeds- 
ede, which was ſo terrible on both (ſides, That from thence he faith, 
That the Saxons and Britains did not diſturb each other for a great while, 
they remaining within Kent, and the Britains quarrelling among themſelves. 
C c | (z) Flex 
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(2 Hlorentius Migornien ſis therein differs from the reſt, that he Makes 
the Battel at Agelſtherp to have been between Vortigern and Hengiſ; 
But, he faith, after the Battel at Creccanſord, the Britains fled to L. 
don, and left ent to the Saxons: Wherein he follows the Saxon 4,. 
nals; as he doth in the Account of the two other Battels ; that at Wig. 
pedsfieot, and that which he calls the great & Fory over the Britains by 
Hengiſt and A#ſca his Son; which he places Arno. Dom. 473. when he 
ſaith, the Britains fled from the Saxons as from Fire. 

(a) Fabius Ethelwerd agrees with the Saxon Annals and Florentius iu 
theſe Particulars z And ſo doth Aſſerius in his MSS. Annals, as to Vo. 
tigern's fighting with Hexgiſt, Wherein they very much differ from 
the Britiſh Traditions; But after the Tranſlation of the Brit; Hiftory 
by Geoffrey, the Monkiſh Hiſtorians generally follow that, as to the duc. 
ceſs of thoſe Battels, and as to the Treachery uſed towards Vortigery b 


Hengiſt, upon Salisbury Plain, near Ambresbury ; Where it is ſaid by 


Geoffrey, that the Saxons killed 470 of the Britiſh Nobility, under a Pre. 
tence of a Treaty of Peace; (b) Nennius ſaith but 300; and that Vorti- 
gern was then taken, and was forced to give Eſtſex, Suthſex and Middle. 
ſex for his Redemptiom. | | 

This Story paſſes for current among the Moxks, and our late Colle- 
fors of Engliſh Hiſtory : And that which ſeems to add moſt weight to 
it is, That William of Malmesbury relates it, but he reports it much as he 
found it in Nenniut, only inlarging on the drinking part, that went 
before the Maſſacre, But when I find the ſame Story in effect in (c) 
Witikindus, between the Saxons and the Thurizgers, and the very ſame 
Word given NEM ET EOUR SE AXES, I am apt to think 
one was borrowed from the other. But I cannot but take notice of the 
Diſingenuity of (d) Verſtegan, who lays this to the Charge of the 

huringers, whereas Witikindus not only ſaith, the Saxons did it, but 
adds, That the Saxons ſtruck terror into their Neighbours by it, and faith, 
They were thought to have their Name from it, as Verſtegan himſelf 
thinks; Which were ridiculous, unleſs the Seaxes belong'd to the 
Saxon. 

All the certainty we have as to the matter of the Proceedings between 
the Britains and Saxons is, what (c) Gild « relates, which is very 
Tragical, viz. © That all the Cities and Churches were burnt to the 
Ground, from the Eaſt to the Weſtern Ocean; The Inhabitants de- 
* ftroyedby the Sword or buried in the Ruines of Houſes and Altars 
* which were defiled with the Blood of the Slain 5 in which horrible 
© Devaſtation, the Rulers of the Church and the Prieſts ſuffered toge- 
* ther with the Common People. So that he applies to this Deſolati- 
on the Words of the Pſalmiſt, They have caſt Fire into thy Sanduary, 
* they have defiled it by caſting down the dwelling F lace of thy Name to the 
* Ground, And, O God, the Heathen are come jnto thine Inheritance; 
** thy holy Temple have they defiled, &c. And () Bede faith, A Fite 
* was kindled by the hands of the Heathens, which executed Ven- 
« geance on God's People for their Sins, not unlike that of the Chalde- 


« ans, which burnt Jeruſalem to the Ground: So here, ſaith he, the 


wicked Conqueror prevailing, or rather the juſt Judge ſo diſpoling, 
there ſeem d to be one continued Flame from one Sea to another ; 
* All publick and private Buildings demoliſhed, the Prieſts Blood ſpilt 
upon the Altars, the Prelates and People deſtroy'd together by Fire 
and Sword, and no Man durſt to give them Burial. Many of thoſe 
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chat eſcaped at preſent, as (g . Gildas faith, had their Thtoats cut, &) Sid: 
« and were thrown on Heaps in the Mountains, or delivered them- 
« ſelves up to Slavery, to avoid being famiſhed, and thought it a Fa- 

« your to be preſently diſpatched, and others hid themſelves among 

« Mountains and Rocks arid Woods to eſcape the Fury of their Ene- 
mies, Where they lived in continual Fear; and others went over in- 

to Foreign Parts: Which was the Foundation of the Aremorican Co- 

ng of Britains 3 as will appear afterwards. | 

But that which prevented a total Deſtruction of the Britains now 

was, that it ſeems both by (h) Gildas and (i) Bede, the Saxons having 5) Gila, 
burnt ſo many Cities and Towns, and driven the Remainder of the Inhabi- S. 1 
unt, into inaccelſible I laces, did go home for ſome time, And in that . 
interval, the diſperſed Britain gathered together, and after moſt 
« earneſt Supplications to God, that they might not be utterly deſtroy- 
« ed, they made Choice of Ambroſins Aurelianus, as their King; and, 
under his Conduct, God was pleaſed to give them Sncceſs : And, 
« from that time, ſaith Gildas, now one Patty prevailed, and then a- 
* nother (whereby God made a farther Tryal of the Britains, 
« whether they would love him or not) to the Battel on Badon Hl, 
herein the Saxons ſuffer'd fo great a Loſs ; Which was forty four 
Years after their firſt coming hither, as appears more plainly by Bede. 
But Gildas adds, © Even at this time their Cities were far from being 
* Inhabited as formerly; And when their Enemies gave them reſpite, 
they deſperately quartell'd among themſelves. So that we have here 
a Conjunction of ſo much Severity and Patience, ſuch Fears and Hopes, 
and yet ſuch Defeating of theſe Hopes, by their own Follies and Divi- 
ſions, as commonly forerun a Churches Deſtruction and a Peoples 
Ruine. | 

This is the beſt and trueſt Account of the Britifh Affairs from the &a. 
xons coming till the Government of Ambroſius, by which we are to 
judge of the probability of Nenniut his Traditions, 

As to the particular Conduct of the Britiſh Affairs under Ambroſeas, 
we have little more light than what Traditions and Conjectures give 
us. However, it may not be amiſs to lay together what we can find 
about them, 

0 Neunius (aith little more of him, than that Vortigern was afraid (i) Nenn. 
of him : and afterwatds he confounds him with Merlin, when he tells © 45: 
Vortigern, after the Story of his being without a Father, That he con- 
cealed his Father's Name out of Fear, but that his Father was one of the 
Roman Conſuls ; and ſo Vortigern gave him the Command of the 
Weltern Parts of Britain. | 

But (J) Geoffrey gives a more ample account of him, not only that (1) Galt. 
be was one of Conſtantines Sons; But that he, underſtanding the 5: © * 
Condition of the Britains, came over from Aremorica, with his Bro- © * 
ther Uther Pendragon, and conſiderable Forces, and after his Re- 
venge upon Vortigern, burning him in his Caſtle, he makes the Sa- 

n to retire beyond Humber, through the Terror of his Name; 
Whither Aurelius purſued them, and overcame Hengiſt in a ſet Bat- 
tel, who fled to Caer Conan or Conicburg, where they fought a- 
ben. and Heygiſt was taken by Eldol, Duke of Glouceſter, and 

cheaded by him, according to the Advice of E/dad, then Biſhop of 


blouceſter. 
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(5) Hun- 
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(n) Matthew Weſtminſter tranſcribes theſe Paſſages out of Geoffe, 
and puts them to ſuch years as he fanſied; but it is obſervable that ke 
makes Aurel ius Ambroſins to have fought the Battel at Wippedsfleet with 
Hengiſt and his Son h, 16 years before this; which according 0 
him was ſeven years after his coming into Britain So that even My. 
thew 1 durſt not wholly rely on Geoffrey s Relation. But, x; 
to the death of Hengiſt, Florentius ſaith, he died after he had reigned in 
Kent thirty four years, and ſca ſucceeded him, An. Dom. 488, The 
Saxon Annals take no notice of Hengiſt's death, but place Æſcs Reign 
An, Dom. 48 7. 

(7) Henry of Huntingdon faith, That Hengiſt died the fortieth Jear 
after his coming into Britain, the 39th faith William of Malmesbuty, But 
neither of them mentions any violent Death by the hands of his Fre. 
mies, and that after a Victory by the Britains under Aurelius Ambrq. 


fes; which are ſuch Circumſtances they could not eaſily have omitted. 


if they had then heard of them. But if they had heard of them, and 
yet left them out, it is a ſhrewd Sign, they gave no Credit to them, 
We are then to conſider, that Geoffrey of Monmonth, according to L. 
land, flouriſhed in the time of Henry I. Of King Stephen ſay Bale and 
Pits; but Leland obſerves, That he dedicated his Tranſlation of Merlin 
to Alexander Biſhop of Lincoln, the ſame that was Henry of Hantingdon'; 
Patron: And William of Malmesbury dedicates his Hiſtory to the ſame 
Robert of Gloncefter, Son to Henry 1. to whom Geoffrey dedicates his 
Tranſlation of the Britiſh Hiſtory, who died 12 of King Stephen. 80 
that in all probability Geoffrey's Book was feen by both theſe Hiſtori. 
ans, and ſince they do not follow him where they have occaſion to 
mention the ſame matters, They plainly diſcover they preferr'd Ney- 
nius before him, whom both of them follow; but it appears by H. 
Huntingdon he then paſſed under the Name of Gildas. 

But theſe two Hiſtorians thought it beſt for them to decline taking 
any publick notice of Geoffrey's Hiſtory, it being ſo great a Novelty 
then, and probably enough in ſome eſteem with Robert of Glouceſter, 
whoſe Father; as (o) Giraldus Cambrenſis ſaith, had lately ſubdued the 
Britains in Wales; and ſuch a Hiſtory ſeemed to add to his Father's 
Glory. But after Robert's death, William of Newborough very frankly 
delivers his Opinion of it, charging the Original with Fal/hood, and 
the Tranſlator with Inſincerity. Geoffrey, in the Concluſion of his Bi- 
ſtory, mentions William of Malmesbury and H. of Huntingdon, as then 
Writing the Engliſh Hiſtory ; But he bids them not to meddle with the 
Britiſh Kings, fince they had not the Britiſh MS. which Walter of Oxford 
brought out of Britany. But they do not forbear to make uſe of Nen- 
nin; and Huntingdon tranſcribes ſeveral things out of him; But they 
do not inlarge or alter or adorn their Hiftory in one Point from 
the Britiſh MS. although in all likelyhood ſet forth before their 
Death. | 

As to what he next adds, That afier his Vidory over the daxons, Au. 
relius Ambrofius called the Princes and great Men together at York, and 
gave order for repairing the Churches which the Saxons deſtroyed, there 15 
far greater probability in it. For after the Battel at V ipped fleet, which 
was ſeventeen years after the Saxons coming; H. Huntingdon faith, 
Things remained quiet for a good while between the Britains and Saxons; 
and in that time it is reaſonable to preſume that Aunbroſius and the 


Noble and People did their endavour towards the recovering the "7 
nou 
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-our of their Churches, as well as of the Kingdom. Ard after the cate 
he took in other places, ſaith Geoffrey, he marched to London, which 
had ſuffered as well as other Cities; and having called the diſperſed 
Citizens together, he went about the repairing of it; all his deſign be- 
ing the reſtoring the Church and Kingdom. From thence he went to 
Wincheſter and to Salisbury. And in the paſlage thither Geoffrey laun- 
ches out to purpoſe in his Hiſtory of Stonehenge, tranſlated faith he, by 
Merlin ont of Ireland, to make a Monnment for the Britiſh Nee, ſlain 
there by Hengilt's Treachery Which is ſuch an Extravagency that it is 
to be wondred any ſhould follow him in it, and yet Matt. (y) Weſt- () Flores; 
minſter tranſcribes the main of it; and () Walter Coventry ſets it down 10 — 
for authentic Hiſtory; But he adds two circumſtances which make it 2 
ſeem probable that Stonehenge had ſome Relation to Ambroſtus, vix. in Prefat. 
That here Ambroſius was Crowned, and was not long after buried from N 
whom (7) Polydore Virgil makes it the Monument of Ambroſius ;, and boo * 
Jobn of Tinmouth in the Life of Dubricizs calls it Mons Ambroſii : And. 3. 
the Name of Ambresbury near it doth much confirm the probability, 
That it had rather a reſpect to Ambroſrus, than either to the Romars or 
the Danes. But I cannot now inſiſt on this. | 

(s) Matthew Weſtminſter confirms Geoffrey's Relation concerning the (s) Flores 
great Zeal of Ambroſixs in repairing the Britiſh Churches every where, . 4. U. 
and ſetting up Divine Worſhip in them, and giving great incourage- 25 
ment to the Clergy to perform all Divine Offices, and particularly to 
pray for the Proſperity of the Church and Kingdom. But Geoffrey 
adds yet farther concerning him, that in a ſolemn Council of the Britains 
he appointed two Metropolit ans for the two Vacant Sees at that time, viz. 
Sampſon one of eminent piety for York, and Dubricius for Caer-leon. This 
faith Matt. Weſtminſter was done An. Dom. 490. and he makes them 
both to live and flouriſh An. Dom. 507. But he ſaith, That Sampſon 
was afterwards driven over to Aremorica, and there was Archbiſhop of do 
Dole among the Britains. For Ar. Dom 561. he ſaith, another Samp. 
ſon ſucceeded in that See, the firmer who came out of Great Britain tv the 
Leſs. Sigebert of the old Edition, An. Dom, 566. ſpeaks of Sampſon 
then Archbiſhop of Dole, Kinſman to Maglorius, who came from the Bri- 
tain beyond the Sea to that on this fide. This ſecond Sampſoms Life is 
extant in the Bibliotheca Floriacenſis, where he is (aid to have been born 
in Britain, and the Scholar of Itutus, and conſecrated by Dubricius, 
But (t) Giraldus Cambrenſis ſaith, The Pall was carried over from Wales 
to Dole, in the time of another Sampſon, who was the 25th from St. Da- () Liner. 
vid, and went over becauſe of the Plague which diſcoloured People like the R$ 
Jaundice, and therefore called Flava Peſtis: Which is tranſcribed by (u) (%) Hove- 
Roger Hovedon, But here are ſeveral miſtakes in this Account. For den, 5. 
there was no ſuch thing as a Pall then known or uſed in the We 7 
ſtery Church; And if this Sampſon went over on the occaſion of that 
Plague, there could not be 25 between St. David and him: For in the 
Lite of St. Teliaus, St. David's Siſter's Son, that Plague is deſcribed, and 
then Sampſon is ſaid to be Archbiſhop of Dole, and to have received Te- 
lau and his Company with great joy, baving been School-fellows un- 
der Dubricius, and Sampſon being conſecrated by him. But ſtill we 
have two Sampſons Archbiſhops of Dole, and in the time of the great 
Controverſie about that Archbiſhoprick, ( of which alterwards) it was 
a Queſtion from which the Title was derived. And Innrcent III. as 
Ciraldus relates, (aid it was from this Sampſor Archbiſhop of Tort - 
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but the Sammarthani only mention him that came from St. David; 
when Maglorizs ſucceeded among the Aremorican Britains; but we are 
not yet come to them. | „ wo 

() Hunt- It is obſerved by H. of (w) Huntingdon, that after the Britains had 

ingd. /.2. a little reſpite from their Enemies, they fell into Civil diſſenſions among 

themſelves, which is very agreeable to what Gildas had ſaid. Of this 

the (x) Britiſh Hiſtory gives no improbable account, when it relates that 

one of Vortigern's Sons called Paſcentius, raiſed a Rebellion in the North 

againſt Ambroſizs among the Britains, who were overcome by him, and 

put to flight; but afterwards he hired a Saxon to poiſon Ambroſius at 

Wincheſter. This ſaith Matthew Weſtminſter happen'd Au. Dom. 40). 

But we are not to paſs over what he affirms of him, An. Dom. 485. 

viz That he commanded in the Battel at Mecredsburn againſt Ælla and 

his Sons, in which they were ſo much worſted as to ſend home for Supplies, 

as he ſaith. This Alla and his Sons men, Plenting and Ciſſa came 

into Britain, An. Dom. 477. and landed at a place from his eldeſt Son 

% W. called Cymenſkore, on the Coaſts of Suſſex. () Camden ſaith it hath 
23. 5 

loſt its: Name; But he proves from a Charter of Cedwalla to the Church 

of Selſey it muſt be near Wittering. Here Ala and his Army tought 

the Britains at his firſt Landing, and forced them to retire to Andre- 

deſwald, ſay the Saxon Annals, and Matthew Weſtminſter, Florentiu 

and Huntinędon. The Saxon Annals and Huntingdon call it Andrede- 

ſeage : by that no queſtion is meant the vaſt Wood which began in 

Kent, and ran through Sue into Hampſhire, called bythe Britains Coid 

Andred, by the Saxons Andred, and Andreſwald; from whence as 

Mr. Somner obſerves, that part of Kent where the Wood ſtood is (till 

(2) Peran- calted the Weald; and (2) Lambard obſerves, that no Monuments of An- 

333 tiquity are to be met with in the Weald either of Kent or Suſſex. The 

211 Saxon after this Battel continued to inhabit on the Shore, till at laſt 

the Britains finding them to incroach farther, reſolved to fight them 

at a place called Mecrediburn. And a different account is given of the 

- Succeſs of this Battel : The Saxon Annals and Ethelwerd only mention 

it, boaſting of no Victory; Florentiu makes it a clear Victory on the 

Saxon fide : Matthew Weſtminſter ſaith Ella quitted the field, but con- 

Fefeth the Britains had great loſs: H. of Huntingdon ſaith, It was « 

drawn Battel, both Armies having ſuſtained great damage and avoiding 

each other. After this Alla and Ciſſa, ſay the Saxon Annals, beſteged 

Andredeſceſter and killed all the Inhabitants, leaving not one Britain 

2 _ alive; and ſo Florentius and Matthew Weſiminſter relate it. But he (4) 

agony ſaith, That the Britains came ont of the Wood, and galled the Saxons ſo 

much, that they were forced to divide their Army; and the Inhabitants pe- 

riſhed by a Famine as well as by the Sword : And he obſerves that the 

Saxons utterly demoliſhed the City, and the place where it ſtood was in bit 

lime ſhewed to Travellers. Therefore the queſtion among our Antiqua- 

ries which was the Anderida of the Ancients, Newenden or Haſtings ot 

Pemſey is quite out of doors, unleſs one of theſe be proved to be built in 

the place of Auderida fince Matthew Weſtminſter's days; which were 

(3) 2it p. towards the end of Edw. III. Thoſe words () Camden applies only 

247. to H. of Huntinedon, and he ſaith it was nem built in Edw. I. his time, 

and therefore called Newenden; but they are likewiſe Matthew Weſt- 

minſter's who lived after that time, and therefore it cannot be Newer- 

den if it were rebuilt in the time of Edw. I. for he ſaith, The deſolate 

place was ſhewed in his time; unleſs one tranſcribed the other, * 

any regard to the difference of their own times, Alter 
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Alfter Ambro 2 his death, according to the (e) Britiſh Hiſtory, his(<) Sali. 
* — G Fondeaeen ſucceeded, who routed the Saxons io the PONY 
North, relieved York befieged by them, took the Sons of Hengiſt Priſo- 


ners marched to London, and there called a Parliament, and was ſo- 
lemnly Crowned, and fell out with Goalojs Duke of Cornwall, about his 
Wife Igerra, and under his ſhape had King Arthur by her; but her 
Husband was killed at the Siege of his Caſtle. After which it is ſaid, 
that he overcame the Saxons at Verulam, where he was after poiſoned 
by their means, and his Son Arthur ſucceeded. 

This is the ſumm of what is there more at large related; but taking 
it all together, it is a very blind and partial account of the proceedings 
between the Britains and Saxons of that time, For even Matthew Weſt- 
minſter, An. Dom. 494. takes notice of Cerdic and Kenric his Son, 
Landing with new Forces at a place called from him Cerdicſhore, (near 
Tarmouth ſaith (d) Camden where the name Cerdicſand (till remains) and 
fought the Britains at their firſt Landing, till they were forced to with- 
draw and leave room for them, who atter went into the Weſtern parts, 
and laid the foundation of the Kingdom of the Weſt Saront. To the 
ſame purpoſe Florentins, Ethelwerd and Huntingdon. Seven years aft 
him came Port and his two Sons Bleda and Magla, and arrived at Ft 
mouth, which had its Name from him, as the ſame Authors inform us 
from the Saxan Annals. Now how comes Geoffrey to think of none 
of theſe, but only of Hengiſts two Sons in t rth ? Beſides, he 
let flip one of the greateſt Hattels that was fought between Cerdic and 
Nathanleod, and pretends to give no account at all of it. This the 
Saxon Annals, Florentius, Etbelwerd and Matthew Weſtminſter all place 
An. Dom. 508. But Huntingdon the ſixtieth year after the firſt coming 
of the Saxons. This Nazaleod, as he calls him, was the greateſt King 
of the Britains, one of great Fame and Pride, from whom the Coun- 
try about Charford did take its Name. At this place the whole Forces 
of the Britains were gathered together, and Cerdic procured aſſiſtance 
from Æſe of Kent, from Ella of Suſſex, from Port and his Sons; ſo 
that here was a pitched Battel of the Strength of both fides z and Na- 
zaleod behaved himſelf with ſo much Courage, that he drove Cerdic 
ont of the Field, and purſued him.z which his Son who commanded 
the other Wing perceiving, followed him cloſe and cut him off, and 
deco of his Men who fled upon the death of their King. And from 
this memorable Battel, the Place was called Cerdicsford, and ſince 
Charford, upon the Aven between Salisbury and Ringwood. But who 
was this mighty King of the Britains, who loſt his Life in this Battel ? 
(e) Mr. Camden profeſſes he cannot gueſs ; unleſs it were Aurelius An- 


braſus, whoſe Name he obſerves the Saxon Annaliſts never mention, 


nor the Battels wherein they were worſted, And the Britiſb Hiſtory is 
even with them for that, which takes no notice of this great Fight, 
wherein their King was ſlain. Matthew Weſtminſter will not have bim 
to be King, but only to be General under Uther, who was then fick, 
which conttadicts Ethelwerd, and Hyntingdon, and Florentius, who af- 
firm bim to have been then King, and as Huntingdon ſaith Rex Maxi- 
mu Britannorum; which ſeems to imply, that there were more Kings 
then among the Nee as there were among the Saxons; and that 


Cd) Brit. 1 
348. 


(e] Brit. p. 


M was the Chief as in the Heptarchy. Archbiſhop Vo Uſter thinks this (/) Prim 


Nr the ſame whom the Britiſb Hiſtory calls 
lhanleod was his true Name, and Uther was a Nick-name to denote his 
| fierce» 


ther, and that Na-* 5 
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8 frerceneſe, as the Annotatbr on (2) Nennius calls Arthur Mab Ute in the 


Britiſh Tongue for the ſame reaſon : And ſo Arthurws in Latine from 
the Britiſh Arth, which ſignifies a Bear. This is an ingenious Conj.. 
cture: But we are not ſo ſure there ever was ſuch a King as Uther, 


as we are from Gild u, that there was ſuch a one as Ambroſeus , But 


Gildas ſaith, That ſome of the Race of Ambroſius were living in his tine: 
therefore he died not without Iſſue, as the Brit iſo Hiſtory ſuppoſes, and 
this might probably be his Son, who was ſlain in this Bat tel. 

But what then is to be ſaid to King Arthur, who was Son to Uther 
and ſucceeded him, whoſe mighty Feats are ſo 2 #/ related by the 
Britiſh Hiſtory? I think both ſorts are to blame about him, I mean 
thoſe whotell incredible Tales of him, ſuch as are utterly inconſiſtent 
with the Circumſtances of the Brittiſh Affairs at that time; and thoſe 
who deny there was any ſuch Perſon, or of any conſiderable Power a- 
mong the Britains, William of Malmesbury takes notice of the Brit; 
Fables about him, (and if I miſtake not makes a ſevere Reflexion up- 
on Geofrey's Hiſtory without naming it, when he ſaith, Hic eſt 4rthy- 
rus de quo Britonum Nuge hodicq, delirant ) but he wiſhes a true Ac- 
count had been given of him, for he wu the ſupport of his Conntrey for « 
long time, who ſharpned the broken Spirits of the Britains, and made thew 
Warlike. But after all, he will not allow him to have been Monarch 
in Britain, but only the General under Ambroſivs. And in all this Hil. 
liam keeps cloſe to Nennins; for Nennins ſpeaking of the Wars between 
the Britiſh Kings and the Saxons, ſaith of Arthur, Ipſe Dux erat Bells. 
rum; although he exceeds the bounds of Truth in the next Words, 
& in omnibus Bellis Vitor extitit, he came off always Conqueror. If 
this had been true, the Saxons could never have kept footing in Es- 
gland. I will allow the Saxon Annals to be partial in not recounting 
their Loſſes; and on the other fide it is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
the Saxons (ſhould be always beaten, and yet always get Ground even 
in Arthur's Days. For after the great Battel wherein Nathanleod was 
killed, (the only Britiſh King mentioned in the Saxon Annals) Cer 
dic's two Nephews, Stuff and Witgar, landed upon Cerdicſhore, which 


(5) mar. (5) Matt. Weſtminſter here places on the Weſtern Coaſts (and not on the 
Weſtm, Eaſtern as Camden doth, which ſeems more probable, becauſe they came 


A. D. 514. 


with Supplies to Cerdic their Uncle) but all agree, that as they fought 
upon their Landing, they had the better of the Britains; Huntingdon 
faith, It was ſuch a Vickory as laid open the Countrey to them; the force of 
the britains being ſcattered, God having caſt them off. Where was Ar 
thur at this time? Again, five Years after ſaith Ethetwerd, Cerdic and 
Cenric, came the ſecond time to Cerdicsford, and there fought the Bri- 
tains ; the Saxon Annals ſay nothing of the ViFory, but Florentius gives 
it to the Saxons, and ſo doth Huntingdon, who ſaith, the Britains had 
a terrible Blow that Day. And as an Evidence of the Saxons Conqueſt, 
Ethelwerd faith, That Year Cerdic began the Kingdom of the Welt Saxons; 
From that very day ſaith Huntingdon, Anno Dom. 519. Here Matt. 
Weſtminſter is ſo hard put to it, that taking in King Arthur at Auno 
Dom. 516. he is forced to leave out this Battel, and to tell Go git 
Story of King Arthur's beating the Saxons in the North about Tor and 
Lincoln, and driving them as far as the Caledonian Wood, and takes n0 
notice of Kerdic's ſetting up a Kingdom in the Weſt : But the follows 


ing Year, Anno Dom. 520. he brings Colgrin, Badulph and Cheldric to 


Totnes with new Forces, with which they beſteged Bath; * 
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4 Arther with His Caliburn did incredible Execution, for he ſaith, be Eilled 
a Ns with his own Hands, and ſo totally fonted the Saxons; and not 4 
1 Word of Kerdic or Kenric, whereas Anwo Dom. 528. he remembe 
; them again, and tells what a mighty Army they had in the Iſle of 
1 Wight, which H. Huntingdon calls Witland, and what ſlaughter they 
2 made at Witgaresburgh, which had its Name from Mitgar, one of Ker- 
d dies Nephews, to whom he gave the Iſle of Wight, and was buried at 
Witgar ſaith Huntingdon. of CUTS. + 
, But before this there was another Batiel between Kerdie and the 
* Britains at Cerdicfleage 5 which Huntingdon makes the fame with 
n Cerdicsford, in which there was great Slaughter on both ſides, and in 
it that time, he ſaith, many Saxons came in om f Germany into Eaſtangle 
ſe and Mercia, but they were not yet formed into Kingdoms; however, 
3 innumerable Battels were fought in many Places by Perſons whoſe 
65 Names are not recorded. And now Huntingdon mentions Arthur, as a 
moſt valiant General on the Britiſh ſide, who commanded in twelve Battels, 
in all which he had the better; and ſo reckons them up in order juſt as 
Go (i) Nennius had done, whom he tranſcribes, and when he hath ſet (i) Nenn. 
4 down the Places of the twelve Battels he confeſſes they were then un- + 
” known, but he adds, that there was almoſt perpetual fighting, in which 
h ſometimes one ſide had the better and ſometimes the other; but ſtill the Sa- 
. ron poured in greater Numbers upon them: And (E) Nerniss ſaith, (4) Nenn. 
en They increaſed here without intermiſſion, and fetched new Kings ont of* 63. 
hs Germany 10 Rule over them. And then ſets down the Foundation of _ % 
s, 5 Northern Saxon Kingdom under Ida, who govern'd all beyond * * 
if twelve Years, which was branched into two, Deira and Ber- 
1 wicia, This Kingdom began, ſaith Huntingdon, in the 13th Year of 
ng the Reign of Kexric (who ſucceeded Kerdic) Anno Dom. 547. and 
at Ida deſcended from Moden was the firſt King, Kemric in his 18th 
en Year, faith the ſame Author, fought againſt the Britaizs, who 
23 with a powerful Army to Salisbury, where he. diſperſed them and 
r. made them fly, But this is ſuppoſed to have hapned after Arthur's 
ch Death, which is placed by Matt. Weſtminſter and others, Anno 
he Dom. 542. KR 112: 18.08 
ne We muſt therefore look back to judge of Arthur's Proweſs. We have 
he already ſeen ſeveral Saxon Kingdoms eſtabliſhed, that of Kent, of 
on Sonth-Sax0ns. of Weſt-Saxons and Saxons in other Patts, not yet ga- 
of therd into Kingdoms z and beſides theſe, before Kerdic had gained 
Ir the Iſe of Wight, H. Huntingdon ſaith, The Kingdom of Eaſt Saxons 
nd wi founded by Erkinwin, whom Slede ſucceeded, who married the Daugh- 
ri ter of Ermenerick, King of Kent, Siſter of Ethelbert, and Mother to Si- 
ves bert the firſt Chriſtian King there. Now, it Aribar were a King ſo 
ad powerful, fo irreſiſtible as the Britiſh Hiſtory makes him, how came all 
lt theſe Kingdom: to grow up under him? Why did he not ſend the 
15 Saxons all out of Britain? Nay, how came Cerdic and Keuric to grow | 
1. ſo ſtrong in the Weſtern Parts as they did? Cerdic, ſaith (I) William (1) De 
0 of Malzwerbury, came hither 8 Years after the death of Hengiſt, Auno bois Reg: 
Js Dom. 495. He was here 24 Years befote he ſet up his Kingdom, and. 
nd hved in it 16 Years. This was in the midſt of Arthur's Fame and Great- 
no nels. If it were fuch as Geoffrey deſcribes, would he have ſuffered 
Ws ſuch 2 Terror to. the Britains to have been ſo near him ? () Ranul- (Z Poly: 
to Phus H gden ſaith, That Arthur was ſo tired out with fighting Cerdic, (ſo * * 
= weary of overcoming) that 26 Tears * his coming he yielded part of 
Sag 4 
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0% Chro- the Weſt to him « And to the ſame purpoſe. (n) Radburn ſpeaks 
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"6,02 x js the meaning of all this 2 The plain truth is, they follow'd Genf, 
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as far as they could, but they found at laſt they muſt give away Ky. 
dic's Kingdom to bim; and fo they had better make it a free Ad of 
King Arthur. | | | Ny 
Let us now compare with this, the Account the Britiſb Hiflory gives 
of him ; which is this in ſhort. | 
(o) After the death of Uther Pendragon, the Britiſh Nobility met 
* at Silceſter, where they deſired Dubricius to conſecrate Arthur. For 
the Saxons had conquer d from Humber to Cathnes. ( It ſeems al 
** Clear on this fide Humber.) And ſo he was no ſooner Crown'd but 
* away he marches for Tork, (leaving the Saxons here in quiet pol. 
e ſeſſion) where Childeric came with 600 Ships to aſſiſt the two Bro. 
* thers Colgrin and Baldulph ( whoſe Names the Saxon Annals con- 
„ ceal.) Upon this dreadful Conjunctiou Arthur repairs to Londen, 
and calls a Parliament: And they ſend over to Hoel King of Little 
* Britain, bis Nephew, and who brings 15000 to his afliſtance at Su. 
thampton, ( notwithſtanding Port and his Sons were ſo near) then 
away he marches for Lincoln, and there kills 6c00 Saxons, and 
1 ſued the reſt into Scotland; and there diſmiſſed them home upon pto- 
miſe of Tribute; but they perfidiouſly returned to Totnes, and ſo 
© marched to befiege Bath: Where after he had done the execution 
Matt. Weſtminſter related, the Saxons get upon the Hill, which. 4. 
«* thur by the help of his Caliburn recover d, killed the two Brother, 
and made Childeric fly, whom Cador purſued to the Iſle of Thane, 
(although the Son of Hengiſt had all Kent as his Kingdom.) After 
this he drives Gillomarus and his Iriſh home; and determined to root 
out the Scots and Pidte, but upon great Submiſſion he ſpared them, 
This being done he returns to York, where he rebuilds the Churches, 
and ſettles Pyramas Archbiſhop in the place of Samſon, and reſtores the 
* Britiſh Nobility. Next Summer he goes for Ireland, and having 
* ſabdued that, he fails for Iſland, (not then inhabited faith (p) 
Arngrimus Jonas a Learned Native there) but upon notice of his 
coming, the Kings of Seland and the Orcades yielded themſelves 
Then he returns home and ſettles the Nation in a firm Peace tor 12 
Vears. (although the Saxons were every where about them.) AF 
ter which time, his Name was dreaded abroad, and away he fails for 
Norway, and there conquer'd Riculſus and the whole Countrey: from 
* thence to Gaul, where he chopt in pieces the Head of Flollos the 
Governor in ſingle Combat, and diſpoſed the ſeveral Provinces to 
his Servants, and returning home reſolved to keep a ſolemn Court 
at Caer-leon, (this was well thought upon, for we read of no Se 
xn thereabouts ) where beſides ſeveral Kings the three Metropoli- 
* tans met, of London, York and Caerleon, beſides all his Nobility. 
© But to paſs over the great Solemnities there, the Emperor Lucius 
(not to — found elſewhere) ſends to demand Tribute on the account 
of Julius Ceſar's Conqueſt, upon which he makes great Preparations 
to conquer Rome; and leaves Britain to Mordred his Nephew, who 
rebelled againſt him, and forced him to return home, when, after 
**he had conquered Lucius, he was marching for Rome; and here 
* Myrdred had aſſociated Sexons, Scots and Pics, all againſt Arthur; 
* but upon his coming-the other fled to Wincheſter, from thence to 


Cornwall, where near the River Camblan he waited for * 
| « ing, 
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«ing, the iſſue of the Batte] Mordred was killed, and Arthur mor- 


« tally wounded, who was carried into the Ind of Avalon, and 
« there died and was buried. / pr LEN MAIS ta 

This is the Britiſh Legend of King Arthur, which hath raiſed the 
hughter of ſome, and the indignation of others. William of New- 
burgh was the firſt who openly and in plain terms charged it with fal- 


ſity and inconſiſtency; but againſt ſome parts of it he makes zrifling ob- 


»Hions 3 as about the three Archbiſhops, denying that the Britain? had 


any Archbiſhops, becauſe the firſt Pall was given to Auguſtine the Monk, 


Pat this was a piece of Monkiſh ignorance in him, for thtre were Me- 
tropolitans before, and without Palls from Rome; and Archbiſhops or 
Metropolitans did aſſume the uſe of .Palls to themſelves, without asking 
the Pope's leave; and when he. ſaith Archbiſhops came ſo late into the 
Weſtern Churches, it is true the uſe of the word did, but the furisdiction 
over Provinces was long before, as I have already ſhewd. 

Upon the reviving of Learning ſome were ſo offended at this ri- 
diculow Legend, that they queſtioned whether ever there were ſuch a 
Perſon as Arthur, againſt whom Leland undettook the defence of King 
Arthur. But ſome of his Authors will not be allow'd to bear witneſs 
in this cauſe, being partial followers of Geoffrey z ſuch as Alfred of Be- 
verly, Gray the Author of Scale-Chronicon, Job. Burgenſis, Job. Roſs, 


&c. Others do not ſpeak home to the point, ſuch are the Teſtimo- 


nies of Nexnius, Malmesbury, Huntingdon, which make him only Ge- 
neral of the Britiſh Forces. others are too modern, as Trithemius, Vola- 
terranus, Philippus Bergomas, Naucleras, Hector Boethins, Pontius Vi- 
mis, G c. Others overthrow the main part of it, as to Arthur's So- 


vereign Dominion in Britain, as the 75 Chronica ite ei which ſaith, (4) A ert. 
e 


That after ſeveral Combat Cerdic had the poſſeſſion of the Weſt Saxon King- 
dom by Arthur's Conſent : and as parts of this Kingdom he reckons 
Seven EONS from Surry to Cornwall. But the Britzs/h Hi- 
ſtory takes no notice of Cerdic, but ſuppoſes all under Arthur's com- 
mand, and his Nephew Mordred's in his abſence. If Cerdic had the 
Weſt-Saxon Kingdom, then how comes no notice of him in the Battel 
at Camblan? how came the fight within his Territories? Again, the 
Author of the Life of Gi/das cited by him, ſaith, That one Meluas had 
ftollen bis Wife Guenhere, and defiled her, and that Arthur 4 long time 
beſieged him in the Marſhes near Glaſſenbury. Is this agreeable to the 
mighty power of King Arthur, to have his 2 detained by force 
ſo long by ſuch an inconſiderable Perſon as Meluas ? Eſpecially if it 
were as Caradoc of Lancarvan there ſaith, She was reſtored at laſt, more 
by the intreaty of Gildas than out of reſpect to Arthur's Authority. As to 
Arthar's Seal which he lays ſo much weight upon, it certainly belong- 
ed to the Diploma he gave to the Univerſity of Cambridge, in his time, 
mentioned by Leland ; and the Church of Weſtminſter, if they have it 
ſtill, ought to reſtore it. But after all Leland hath ſufficiently pro- 
ved, That there was ſuch a Perſon as King Arthur from the Cair- Ar- 
ture in Wales, two Mountains ſo called; And Arthur's Gate in Mongo- 
mery; and the abundant Teſtimony he brings about his Coffin in 
Lead found in Glaſſenbury, either in Henry the Second's time, or at 
leaſt in the beginning of Richard the Firſt, with an Inſcription (et down 


Archuri, 
P. 4, 5» 


7. 24. 
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often by him, and more exactly by (r) Camden. Where the Letters (O, 


appear very rude, and the Irſcription very plain, and therefore more 
likely to be true. | | 
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p. 117. 


p. 120. 


p. 121. 


7. 125. 


p. 128. 


p. 129. 


P. 14 
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HIC FACET SEPULTUS INCLITUS REA 
ARTURIUS IN INSULA AVALONIA. 


Where are all the Noble Titles given him in the Britsh Hiſtory and 


contained in the Inſcription about his Seal? | 


PATRICIUS ARTURIUS BRITANNIE, GALLIK, 
' GERMANIZ#, DACIAM, IMPER ATOR. 


So much greater a Man was Arthur living, when be uſed his Seal, 
than dead, when ſo mean an Inſcription was put upon the lower pan 
of his Leader Coffin ! How ſoon were all his great Titles forgotten| 

But ſince Leland, Sir John (s) Price hath undertaken to vindicate the 
Story of King Arthur and the firſt Argument he uſes is from the h. 


ſcription on his Coffin, and the Autiguity of the Letters ; but the modeſty 


of the Inſcription is a better Argument to me, for if the Mok: defign. 
ed a Cheat in Henry II. his time, and laid this there on 

to deceive, they might counterfeit ſuch Letters, but they could never 
have held from ſpeaking more glorious things of ſo great a Here. 
Then he produces the Teſtimonies of Nenniut, Malmesbury and Hu- 
tingdon, and proves that theſe two could not take out of Geoffrey; that 
they did not I grant, but the other is not proved. The Verſes of 
Thaliafin (who he faith lived in the time of Meglocunus mentioned 
by Gildas.) do prove That Arthur commanded in the Battel at Br 
don Hid, which I ſee no reaſon to queſtion z but Polydore Virgil will 
have Aurelius Ambroſfws to do it, which I ſee no reaſon to believe. 
Beſides, he quotes old Britiſh Chronicles, which reckon from Vortigers 
to the Battel on Badon Hill, wherein Aribur beat the Saxons, 128 
years; from that Battel to the Battel at Camblan wherein Arthur was 
killed, 22 years. And he finds the Name of Arthur in many ancient 
Britiſh Poems ;, and in the old Regiſter of Landaff But that only proves, 
there was one Arthur, whoſe Son's Name wis Noe; but what is more 
material, he finds ſome paſſages agreeing with Geoffrey in the old Chre 


nicles of St. Davids and Caer- Mardin, as to his fighting againſt Lacku | 


Hiberts in Burgundy, and the Battel at Camblan ; but it doth not ap- 
pear, that thefe Chrowicles were before Geoffrey's time. As to King 
Arthur's Crown and Seal, they may go together, But as to Gilda his 
ſilence, from whence ſome would prove that there was tho ſuch per- 
ſon, he anſwers from Giraldas, that Arthur having killed bis Brother 
Hoel, he purpoſely left him out, which is no clear anſwer; For if Gilda 
did this in revenge, he would rather have mentioned his Crueliy, 38 
we fee he ſpares not the Kings of his own time. But his better An- 
ſwer is, That Gildas deſign'd no Hiſtory, but a ſerious exhortation to the 


Britains to repent of their Sins, and therefore paſſes over other things, 


(t) cot ic. 


only by the by mentioning Ambroſius Aurelianus, and addreſſes himſelf 


to his main buſineſs, which is reaſon enough why he never names King 
Arthur. 


Joh. (t) Fordon follows Geoffrey, as far as he thinks conſiſtent with 


„ess the honour of his Country. This appears in the Story of King 4r- 
thur ; for he ſaith, he was ſet up by 4 Faion againſt the lawful Heir? 
who were Mordred and Walwan, the Sons of Uther's Daughter by Loth, 
then a great Man in Scotland; but deſcended from Fulgentius; me 


alter 
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Fer excuſes it, on the account of neceſſity ; which" Dubritias alledged, 
they being then under age ſo much, as not to be able to go into the Field. 
But he juſtifies Mordred's Rebellion afterwards againſt Arthur on this 
nd, that he had the right Title to the Crown. () Hector Boething (.) Hf. 

faith, That Lot hias put in his claim, according to the ancient Law of cor l. 9. 
the Britains, and that he ought to have the Regency during the Mino-" 
rity of his Sons 3 But the Britains would by no means hear of Strangers 
coming to their Crown z, and ſo Arthur took poſſeſſion of it; who firſt 
conquer'd the Saxons Io Miles from London, then took London (which 
it ſeems the Saxons had before) and ſo went towards Humber; and 
then he goes on with the Bririſh Hiſtory, only interſperſing ſome News 
of his own. Particularly he tells what- a profane Chriſtmas Arthur kept 
with bis Nobles at York for thirteen days together; And that ſuch Jollity 
ind Feaſting then had its original from him. (w) Buchanan is ſo plea- (o) Buch. 
ſed with this notable obſervation, that he ſets it down for good Hi-/- 5.7. 44. 
ſtory ; ſaying upon it, #hat the old Saturnalia were renewed, only the 
Days increaſed, and Saturn's Name changed to Celar's, for, ſaith he, we 
call that Feaſt Julia. But why ſhould the Name of Saturn be changed 
into Ceſar's, Was he worſhipped for a God among the Britiſh Chriſtians, 
2s Saturn was among the Old Pagans ? But the Name Julia imports it - 
by no means. For Buchanan doth not prove that this Name was e- 
ver uſed for that Feſtival among the Britains ; And the Saxons who 
brought in both the Feaſt and the Name give another reaſon for it. 
For 675 Bede ſaith, That December was called Giuli from the converſi- (x) De 
on of the Sun and the increaſe of the days. And Gil, as () Loccemus — 
obſerves, ſignified « Wheel, or any thing that turns round, in the Go- 13. 
thick Language. At which time among the Northern Nations, the Feaſt 2) ie. 
of the New-year was obſerved with more than ordinary jollity ; thence as Gui. l. f. 
(s) Olau Mormias and (4) Scheffer obſerve they reckon d their Age by © 5 
ſo many [bla's, and Snorro Sturleſon deſcribes this New. year: Fe: : (r) Ft ; . 
juſt as Buchanan ſets out the Britiſh Saturnalia, by feaſting and ſending . 12. 
Preſents or New-yeers Gifts to one another: Thence ſome think the (% pfl. 
Name of this Feaſt was taken from Jola, which in the Gothick Lan- 
guage fignifies to wake merry. But (b) Olans Rudbeck thinks the former (b) Atlan- 
more proper, not only from Bede's Authority, but becauſe in the old tic. c. 3. 
Runick Faſti a Wheel was uſed to denote that Feſtival : And as he ob- . 725: 
ſerves, this Feſtival continued twelve days from their Firſt of Juul. The 
true reaſon whereof was, as Olaus Rudbeck at large proves, from tlie, , 
Joy they had at the hopes of the return of the Sun; at which time the SL 
made Solemm Sacrifices to the Sun. But after Chriſtianity prevailed, 
their Idolatrous Sacrifices were laid aſide, and this time of Feaſting was 
joined with the Religious Solemmities of that Seaſon, which in other 
parts of the World were obſerved by Chriſtians, Which is certainly a 
very different _ from the Roman Saturnalia, although Buchanan 
thought fit to parallel them. | 

But to proceed with the Story of King Arthur, as it is in Buchanan, 
who takes his Materials from He#or, and puts them into a finer dreſs. 
Arthur, he ſaith, wade a League with the Scots and Pitts, and Lothus 
brought his Sons to him : And then a reſolution was taken to drive out the 
Saxons, and to reſtore Chriſtianity 5 Then follow'd the Battel againſt Col- 
grin ; of which before: And the reſt of Arthur's Battels: But upon 
the whole, he concludes that Geoffrey's Relations have no colour o 
Truth; and yet he makes uſe of no other, but where he follows He- 


For's 
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GFor's own inventions. The remainder of his Story is, That thin 
being quieted here, Arthur goes over into Leſſer Britain, and leaves 
the Government to his Nephew Mordred; But while he was abroad 
* ſome had prevailed with him to declare Conſtantine the Son of Cadn 
his Succeſſor being born in Britain; which being done, Mordred ſet 

up for himſelf, and in a Battel about Humber, ſaith he, Mordred wy 

** killed, and Arthur mortally wounded. Thus Buchanan having pick. 

ed what he thought fit of Hector, concludes with a bitter Ine3;, 

againſt the fabulous Relations about Arthur; Eut he gives him an er. 
traordinary Character, ſaying, he was certainly a great Man, of mighty 

Courage and wonderful kindneſs to his Country, preſerving them from Fla. 

very, and keeping up or reſtoring the true Religion. | 

And that is the Subject I am now to conſider, viz. The State of Re. 

ligion here in King Arthur's days. It was under great Perſecution a. 

moſt where-ever the Saxons came, who were cruel both to the Bodies 

and Souls of the poor Britains: Moſt of the Southern and Weſtern 

parts were under their Tyranny, and (c) Brian Twyne quotes a paſſage 

(e) 4ntig. Out of Matthew Weſtminſter, which is not ſo full in the printed Co. 
Oxon, A- ples, concerning the Perſecution of the Britiſh Chriſtians in the Eaſtem 
77. . parte of the Land. For, faith he, Ar. Dom. 527. The Pagens came 
out of Germany, and took poſſeſſion of the Country of the Eaſt-Angles, & 

omni crudelitatis genere Chriſtianos affecerunt, They tormented the Chri. 

ſtiant with all ſorts of Cruelty. Although this be wanting in other Co- 


Pies, yet it may be reaſonably preſumed, The Saxon uſing the Britih 


Chriſtians in ſuch a manner in the moſt places where they prevailed. | 

is true that (d) Malmesbury ſaith, many of the Britains ſubmitted to Cer- 

% De dic, and it is probable they were the better uſed for doing ſo. Thoms 
Cell. Rez. (e) Rudburn ſaith, That Cerdic allow'd Liberty of profeſſing the Chriſtian 
/ 1.c.2- Religion to the Corniſh upon a certain Tribute. I rather think that (er- 
(+) corn dic never went ſo far, but left that part to the Britains, who ſtill con- 
tinued there: For in Gildas his time Conſtantine is ſaid to be King of 

the Danmonii and () Camden obſerves out of Marianus Scotus, that 

(Y Brit. An. Dom. 820, the Britains and Saxons had a terrible Fight at Camelford 
7. 141. in Cornwall, which Leland thinks to have been Camblan, where King 
Arthur fought with Mordred, and near which is 4 Stone, ſaith Mr. (g) 
. Carew, which bears Arthur's Name; but now called try. To prove 
b. 122 What I have ſaid, that the Weſt-Saxon Kingdom did not extend to 
Cornwall, we may obſerve that, () William of Malmesbury faith, 

6% % That Ceaulin, Grandchild to Cerdic, was the firſt who took Glouceſter, 
* * ®*2: Ciceſter and Bath fromfthe Britains, and drove them thence into the 
Rockey and Woody places: And in the time of Athelſtan, above 400 

years after the coming of the Saxons ; the Corniſh Britains did inha- 

1.2. c.6. bit in Exceter, and were driven thence by him beyond the River 
Tamar, and \ confined by that, as the other Britains were by the 

| Wye. This ſhews that the Britains in Cornwall, and thereabouts, 
1. 1. c. 3. were free from the Yoke of the Weſt-Saxon Kingdom. As to the Nor- 
thern Britains, they came to ſome agreement after a while with Occe 

and Ebuſa, whom Hiengiſt ſent thither; and that they had their own 
Government, and the Chriſtian Religion among them appears by the 


(i) 1. 2. e. Hiſtory of Ceadwalla, a Prince of theſe Britains in (i) Bede. But 


wm theſe were but ſmall remnants in the Northern and Weſtern Parts. As 


to the Eaſtern, we have had the Teſtimony of Matthew Weſtminſter al. 


ready. And although the Kingdom of the Ezxſt- Angles did not ns 
after- 


= 
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ifterwards, - about Anno Dom. 575. Ft in the 9th Year. of Cerdic, a- 
bout Anno Dom. 517. Huntingdon obſerves, That many Angles or Saxons 
dere come ont of Germany, and took Poſſeſſion of the Countrey of the 
Faſt-dngles and Mercia, and wherever they prevailed, the poor Britiſh 


ing Men to overthrow the Credit of the ſuppoſed Diploma of Ki 

pr to the Univerſity of Cambridge, which bears date Anno Dom. wh; 
But Brian Twyne hath brought no fewer than 15 Arguments againſt it 

which are far more than needed. For I cannot think that Dr. Cgjus in 
earneſt believed it, for he goes not about to prove the Diploma, but 
King Arthur ; And I, cannot think it any Honour or Service to ſo fa- 
mous and ancient an Univerſity, to produce any ſuch ſuſpected Diplo- 
mite or Monkiſh Legends to prove its Antiquity. It is not certain in 
whoſe Poſſeſſion Londan was at that time, from whence the Charter is 
dated: For the Kingdom of the Eaſt-Saxons was then ſet up by Er- 
tinwin, and London commonly was under that, and that Kingdom as 


the Eaſt-Saxons, but he will not yield t 
confeſſes, that he and Thadioc, Biſhop of York, when they faw dll their 
Churches demoliſhed, or turned into Idol Temples, did- for their Security 
retire thitber. l 0 | I | | 
And there was the freeſt Exerciſe of their Religion kept up, even in 
theReign of King Arthur; There flouriſhed the Schools of Literature ſet 
up by Dubriciae and Itutus, and there were the Perſons of greateſt Re- 
putation for Learning and Sanity in the Britiſp Churches, ſuch as D- 
icin, Iltutws, Paulinus, Gundlens, Cadocus, Sampſon, Paternus, Da- 
mel, and St, David above the reſt, whoſe Reputation continues to this 
Day, and was erred in the Saxon Churches of Britain, as appears by 
the Breviary of Salisbury, where vine Leſſons are appointed upon his 


i hard to find out the Truth. The oldeſt 
tbat of Virecht, which he hath publiſhed ; the next he accounts is that 
in colganas, which he would have thoopht to be the Life written by 
Ricemarchus, quoted by Archbiſhop (o). 
have lived before 
him. But Colganut withall intimates, That the Life was taken out of an old 
Book, wherein Auguſtin Macraidin, the Author of the Annals of Ulſter 
ad written many things, and probably might write that too ; and to 
confirm this Bollandus obſerves, only alittle difference in Style between 
this and the Vtrercht MS, But if. we add to thefs, Giraldus his Life, 
with that of John of Tiumouth, or C apgrave, we (hall after all find, the 
Life of St. David, -not much clearer than that of his Nephew Arthur, 
for heis ſuppoſed to have been Vucle to him by the Mothers fide, whoſe 
Name is ſaid to be Nonnita in Capgrave; Nonna in the Utrecht MS: 
emata in Colganus, Melari in the Life of St. Kenna; ſo Colganus — 
| ol- 


Chriſtians ſuffered. to the higheſt extremity. Which is enough tu conſi- 


Giraldus Cambrenſis, who tranſcribed much out of © 


I) Malmesbury obſeryes, had the ſame Limits which the Dioceſe of () n.ce. 
don now bath, viz. Eſſex, Middleſex, and part of Hertfordſhire «tis Ree: 
I). Matt. Weſkminſter agrees, that x rg! wx was under the Kingdom a 4. 

ie t Theomis Biſhop of Londos, wet. A b. 


did retire with his Clergy into Wales till Anno Dom. 586. and then he 3886. 


Day; And () Matthew obſerves that this was by a Provincial Conſti- (m) T. 
tation in the Province of Canterbury; But the nine Leſſons were taken be 
out of the firſt Chapter of the Legend of his Life, a little being added at genes. 7. 
the end concerning his Death. It is the juſt complaint of () Bollan- 7. 7 263. 
us, that there is nothing extant concerning him, which was written near 4. 
bis own time; and what is extant hath many fabulous mixtures, ſo that it Mart. 1. 
MS. of his Life, he ſaith, js *** 5: 


: whom he ſuppoſes to (o) Prim.p. 
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Bollandus ſay; But in Capgrave I find Melari ſaid to be the Mother t, 11 
Father sf St. David, i. e. to Xantus King of the Provincia Ceretica, i , 
Cardiganſhire ( ſo called from Ceretus Father to XanFus ſay ſome, from 
(p) Brie. Garaticus, who ruled here, as ( 2 Camden ſeems inclinable to believe) 
p. 518. That Melari was one of the 12 Daughters of Brag banus King of Brecl. 
(4) Ener. nock from whom, (4) Giraldus ſaith, The County took its News: And 
Can. 1.1. he ſaid from the Britiſh Hiſtories that he had 24 Daughters; but C. 
grave ſaith, he had 12 Sont and 12 Daughters. D. Powell in his Note, 
on Giraldus ſaith, this Brachanus his Father was Haulaphus, King of 
Ireland, and his Mother a Britain, wiz. Marcella, Daughter to Theods. 

ric Son of Tethwaltus King of Garthmathrin, afterwards called Breck. 

nock ; Another Daughter of Brachanus, he faith, was Wife to Conge- 

nus Son to Cadel, King of Powiſland, and Mother of Brochmiel, who 
killed Etheldred King of Northumberland, and routed his Army about 

Anno Dom. 603. By this we ſee what a Number of Petty Princes there 

was about that time among the Britain,; but whether St. David were 

Uncle by the Mother to King Arthur or not, we have not light enough 

to diſcover, I ſball paſs over all the Legendary Parts of his Life; and 
conſider only what relates to the Church Hiſtory of thoſe Times. Hig 
Domeſtick Education is (aid to have been under Pauleus or Paulinus 2 
Diſciple of St. German; with whom he continued ten Tears ; in the 

Ike of Wight, faith Giraldus, but it ſeems more probable to have been 
Whiteland in Caermardenſhire ; the School of Iltutus being not far offin 
Glamorganſhire at Lantwitt, i. e. Fanum Iltuti; and in his Life it is ſaid, 

that he came to the King of Glamorgan ;z and after, that Sampſon, Pauli- 

nut, Gildas and David were his Scholars. But Bollandus ſhews, that 

there muſt be a miſtake as to David ; and that inſtead of him it ſhould 

be read Daniel, who was a Diſciple of I/tztxs, and conſecrated firſt bi- 

ſhop of Bangor by Dubricius. After this it is ſaid, that David and Eliud, 

or Teliaus, and Paternus went to Jeruſalem, and David was there conſe- 

crated Biſhop by the Patriarch. And it is not to be wondred, that in 

(1) $7. ſuch a diſtracted time at home, they ſhould go to Jeruſalem, when (r) 
we St. Jerome in his time mentions the Britains going thither ; eſpecially 
ſuch as were more inclined to Devotion; which humour ſpread fo 
much, that Gregory Nyſſer wrote againſt it, as a thing very much tending 
to Superſtition it not ariſing from it. But it was moſt excuſable in ſuch 

a troubleſome time at home. Not long after his return, the famous 
Synod at Brevy was held at a place called Lhandewy-brevy, the Church of 
St. David at Brevy. Here the Utrecht MS. ſaith; was a Synod aſſembled 
of all the Biſhops of Britain, upon the account of the Pelagian Controverſe 
then revived. Giraldus ſaith, I was a general Convention of Clergy and 
Laity. But the former MS. ſaith, there were preſent 118 Biſhops, beſides 
Abbats and others. One would think it hard to find ſo many Biſhops in 
Britain at that time: And Bollandus ſtartles at it; but Colge- 
aus uridertakes to defend it; having premiſed that Giraldus and 
Capgrave leave it out; But he ſaith, there were more Biſhops at 
that time than afterwards; and more Biſhops than Biſhopricks, Pi 
oceſes not being then ſo limitted as afterwards; And every Monaſtery 
almoſt having a Biſhop its Superior by which means he juſtifies St. Pa- 
trick / conſecrating, as Jocelin ſaith, 3 50 Biſhops with hir own Hand:. 
But after all this, Giraldus did much better to omit ſuch a number in 
ſach a time, unleſs there were better Teſtimony concerning it. How: 


ever there was a conſiderable number there preſent, yet S.. 1 
abſen 
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abſent 3 and firſt Paulinut was ſent to him, but he prevailed not, then 
Daniel and Dwbricins went, upon whoſe intreaty he came, and by his 
Authority and Eloquence put an effectual ſtop to Pelagianiſm : And be- 
fore the end of the Synod it is ſaid, That by general Conſent he was Cho- 
ſen Archbiſhop of Caerleon, Dubricius deſering to retire on the account of 

is Age. 
0 here we meet with a conſiderable difficulty concerning the Succeſ- 
„ to Dubricins, viz. That Teliaus ts ſaid to ſucceed Dubricius at Lan- 
daff, and to have Power over all the Churches of the Weſtern Parts of Bri- 
tain; How can this be conſiſtent with St, David's ſucceeding Dubricins 
in the See of Caerleom, which had the Metropolitan Power over thoſe 

rches ? 

05 Biſhop Godwin out of Bale, and as he ſuppoſeth, out of Leland (-) He 
faith, That St. Dubricius was firſt Biſhop of Landaff being there conſecrated 4 "7 
by Germanus and Lupus, and that afterwards he was removed by a Synod 
to Caerleon, and Teliaus placed in Landaff. But this by no means clears 
the difficulty; for although Bale doth there exactly follow Leland, 

et Leland himſelf doth not ſeem to have conſulted the Book of 
Lordeff, Where it is ſaid, That when Dubricius was made Archbiſhop, 
be bad the See of Landaff conferr'd upon him, by the Giſt of Mouricus then 
King, and the three Eſtates, i. e. the Nobles, Clerey and People, amd all 
the Land between the Taff and Elie: And G Litand himſelf out of („9 c 
another Author ſaith, That when Dubricius was made 4rchbiſhop, Lan- %. 2: 
daff was made his Cathedral Church. After Dubricins his time Teliavs is? * 
ſaid to be Archb:ſhop ſeveral times in the Book of Landaff; and after 
him Oudocens is called Sumrmns Epiſcopus ; and the Biſhop of _ 
in his Petition to Calixtus 2. Anno Dom. 1109. ſaith, That it appears by 
the band writing of St. Teliaus, That the Church of Landaſſ was Superior 
in dignity to all other Churches in Wales. That which ſeetns to me the 
moſt probable account of this matter is, That when Landaff was given 
to Dubriciu then Archbiſhop, he fixed his See there, and ſo Landaff 
was the Seat of the Archbiſhop of Caerleon. But afterwards when St. 
David removed the Archiepiſcopal See to Mexevia, a remote, barren 
and inconvenient Place, as Giraldus himſelf confeſſeth 3 The Biſhops 
of Landaff aſſumed the Archiep * Power, which had been in that 
See, and would not ſubmit to the Biſhops of St. Davids. I his is appa- 
rent from that paſſage of Oudocent ( who ſucceeded Teliaut) in the 
Book of Landaff, that he would not receive Conſecration from the Biſhop 
of St. Davids, as his Metropolitan, but had it from the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, This is a very improbable thing at that time, conſidering 
the hatred the Britains did bear to the Saxons, and their Biſhops to Au- 
8*ſtine the Monk: It is tar more likely that they received it from the 
Archbiſhop of Dole in Britary; or from the Archbiſhop of London 
then reſident in thoſe Parts; who probably kept up their Succeſſion 
for ſome time, as long as there were any hopes of returning to theit 
own See, as is before obſerved. 

After this Girald#s ſpeaks of another great Council held by St. David, 
which he calls ViForia 3 in which he faith all the Clergy of Wales were 
Preſent ; And the Decrees of the former Council were confirmed, and new 
Canons made for the Government of the Britiſh Churches ; But this ſecond 
Hod is not mentioned in the old Utrecht MS. nor in Caperave, but it 
is in Colganus, and by the Expreſſions it appears to have been taken out 
of Giraldio, who confeſſeth, That mo Copies of thoſe Canons were ' be 
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ſeen in his time, that Caſt being ſo often viſited by Pirats, (who no doubt 
came to ſteal MSS. and eſpecially Church-Canons.) I will not deny 
that the Brits Churches at that time, and in thoſe Parts might be ſaid 
to be ia a flouriſhing Condition, in compariſon with other Parts of 
Britain, and there might be more Chriſtians there, becauſe they had 
been driven out from other Places; and their Brethrens Afflictiong 
might encreaſe their Devotion; But Gild4as takes no more notice of 
St. David than he doth of King Arthur. The Battel at Badon-hill, ac. 
cording to Archbiſhop Uſher, was the Year after the Synod at Brevy, 
and from that time the Britiſh Churches had ſome quiet from their E- 
(u) Si,. nemies: But then () Gilden ſaith, The Britains quarrelled among 
S. 26. themſelves ;, but yet ſo as that ſome kind of Order and. Government was ther 
kept up among them, by the Remembrance of their late Calamities. And at 
this time he ſpeaks the beſt of the Britains, that he doth in his whole 
Book ; for he ſaith, That Kings, and Publick and Private Perſons, Bi. 
ſhops and other Churchmen (for Sacerdotes in that Age often ſignified 
Biſhops, and Gildas calls it, Sacerdotalem Epiſcopatus Sedem ) did all 
keep to the Duty of their Places. But then he adds, when the Serſe 
theſe Calamities was worn ont, and a new Generation aroſe, they fell int 
ſuch « degeneracy as to caſt off all the Reins of Truth and Juſtice, that ng 
remainder of it appear d in any ſort of Men, except a few, a very 
whoſe number was ſo ſmall in compariſon with the reſt, that the (hure 
could hardly diſcern its gennine Children when they lay in ber By 


"Hl x 
But before I come to this laſt and faddeſt part of the Hiſtory of the 
Britiſh Churches it will be neceſſary now to give ſome Account of thoſe 
Britains, who being wearied out here went for Refuge to that Countrey 
in France, which from them is called Bretagn. 

lt ſeems hard to determine when the firſt colony of Britains was ſettled 
in the Parts of Aremorica. For in the declining times of the Ron 
Empire, there was fo frequent occafion of the Britz/þ Soldiers removing 
into the Continent, and ſo little encouragement to return hither, that it 
is not improbable, that after the Troubles of Maximus and Conſtantine 
a Colony of Britains might ſettle themſelves upon the Sea Coaſts near 
to Britain, where they might be ready to receive or to go over to theif 
Countreymen, as the condition of Affairs ſhould happen. This I an! 
very much induced to believe, not from the Authority of Nennius, of 
Geoffrey, or William of Malmesbury, or Radulphws Niger, & c. but from 

theſe Arguments ; | 
Firſt from Sidonius Apollinaris; and there are two Paſlages in him 
which tend to the clearing this matter; The firſt is concerning An- 
andus accuſed at Rome of Treaſon, in the time of Antbemius, for per- 
ſuading the King of the Goths to make War upon the Greek Emperor, 
i. e. Anthemins, who came out of Greece, and upon the Britains on the 
de) Epi. Loir, as (w) Sidonins Apollinaris expreſly affirms, who lived at that 
. r. E.) time, and pitied his Caſe. This hapned about Au Dom. 467. be- 
fore Anthemius was the ſecond time Conſul. From whence it appears, 
not only that there were Britains then ſettled on the Loir, but that ther 
Strength and Forces were conſiderable, which cannot be ſuppoſed to 
conſiſt of ſuch miſerable People as fled from hence for fear of the S« 
xons: And it is obſervable, that about this time Ambroſus had Suc- 
ceſs againſt the Saxons, and by Vortimer's means, or his, the Britains 


were in great likelihood of driving them out of Britain; ſo that _ 
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. Ta probability that the Warlike Britains ſhould at that time leave 

br ics Native —— A ſecond paſſage is concerning Riot hama, a 

by King of the Britain. in the time of (x) Sidowins Apollinaris, and to 850 L 3. 
whom he wrote, who went with 12000 Britains to aſſiſt the Romans a- 

+ inſt Euricus King of the Goths, but were intercepted: by bim, as (5) »)De xe. 
G ornandes relates the Story, and Sigebert places it Auno Dom. 470. Nowe * 
. what clearer Evidence can be deſired than this, to prove that a conſi- 

: derable Number of Britaizs were there ſettled, and in a condition not 

— only to defend themſelves, but to aſſiſt the Romans; which cannot be 

2 imagined of ſuch as merely fled thither after the Saxon coming into 


Britain. Beſides we find in S rmamdut his Gallican Councils, Manſue- 

u, a Biſhop of the Britains ſubſtłibing to the firſt Council at Tours, 

which was bed Anno Dom. 461. By which we ſee. the Brita;zs had 

ſo full a Settlement then, as not only to have Habitations, but a King 

and Biſhops of their own ; which was the great incouragement for o- 
1 


People who lived on the Aremorican Coaſts, being then left deſtitute and un- 
«ble to defend themſelves. For that was the effect of the Rowan Govern- 
ment, which was kept up by the force of the Roman Legions in all 
Parts of it, and ſo when theſe were broken, the Nations were ſo un- 
accuſtomed to War, that they lay open to all Izvaders. So that the 
Hggreſſors did generally ſucceed in their attempts where the Roman Legi- 
ons were withdrawn; and next to the Wiſe Providence of God which 
ordereth all things, there was no one Cauſe which contributed ſo much 
to the miſeries of thoſe times, and the ſtrange Revolutions which ha 
ned in them, as the Natives being not trained up to Martial Diſcipline, 
but depending wholly on the Roman Legions for their Defence and 
Security; thence, whatever People had the Courage to invade, did 
uſually take Poſſeſſion of the Countrey where the Roman Legions were 
at a diſtance, or otherwiſe engaged againſt each other. Thus in 
Fran e, the Gothe, the Burgundians, the Franks, and the Britains took 
poſſeſſion of the ſeveral Parts they attempted ; and the Goths and Van- 
dals in Spain: So Goths and Lombards in Italy it ſelf. So that it is 
hot to be wondred, if the Saxons prevailed here at laſt z but with as 
much difficulty, and after as many * oy as were fought by any Peo- 
ple of that time without foreign Aſſiſtance. _ But to return to the 
Aremorican Britains, whether they came over under Rioval in the begin 
ning of the Diſtractions here, when the People were ſo Rebellious againſt 
their Princes, as Gildas relates, or whether they went over to aſſiſt Con- 
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ftantme and his Son, and ſo remained there, I ſhall not determine, But 

that the Britains were well ſettled there before Sampſon Archbiſhop of 

(5) 4. p. York and his Company paſſed the Seas, appears by what (b) Mare. Pay 

1199. faith, That they went to their fellow Citizens and Countrey Mey, hoping 

to live more quietly there. And after the death of the Biſhop of Dole, he 

was by the conſent of the Britains put into his Place, and from thence. 

forwards exerciſed his Archiepiſcopal Power there; the Kings of that 

Province, not ſuffering his Succeſſors there to pay any Obedience t0 

the Archbiſhop of Tours. Which begot a Suit which held 300 Tears in 

the Court of Rome, and was this Year mantully decided by I-nocent Ill. 

as Matt. Paris there relates: Whe ſtates the Caſe very unskitfully 

laying the weight of it upon the Aﬀfhbiſhop's bringing over his Pall fon 

York, which the Pope had given bim there. Suppoſe this were true (al. 

though the Popes gave no Palls then, nor a great while after) ye 

this were no reaſon to conteſt it in the Court of Rome ſo long together. 

But the difficulty of the Caſe lay upon another Point, viz, according to 

the Old Canon of the Church, If a Province were divided into two, each 

Province was to have a Metropolitan; Now this Reaſon held much 

ſtronger when new Kingdoms were erected ont of the Roman Provintes: 

For what Reaſon was there why the Biſhop of Dole in the Kingdom of 

Bretagn ſhould yield Subjection tothe Biſhop of Towrs in a diſtinct King 

dom 2 And there was the fairer Colour for this when one actually am 

Archbiſhop before came to be ſetried there ; ant from hence they inf. 

ſted on a Preſcription of a very long time, wherein no Suljeclion had 

been made to the Biſhop of Tonrs, -as appears by the account given of 

{:) Eyiſt. this Canſe by (c) Innocent III. in his Epiſtles lately publiſhed by Bali 
* 


* f. zit. On the other ſide it was pleaded, that all Britany was under 
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the Juriſdliction of the Archbiſhop of Towrs, but that the Britains conſpi- 
ring againſt the King of France, and fetting up a Kingdom of their own, 
they made uſe of Sampſon, Archbiſhop of York, coming to eſtabliſh a 
Metropolitan Power within that Kingdom ; and upon Complaint mate 
to Rame, the Popes had put it upon this iſſue, whether any of their 
Predeceſſors had granted the Pall to the Biſhop of Dole, which not being 
proved, the Pope, as it was eaſie to imagine, gave Sentence againſt the 
Biſhop of Dole. But it is certain, that they went upon a falſe Suggelti- 
on, 'viz, That the Kingdom of Bretagn was ſet up in Rebellion to the 
Kingdom of France. For Childeric had not extended his Dominions in 
France as far as the Loir : and before his time, the Britains were in 
(4) Meze- quiet Poſſeſſion of thoſe Parts of Aremorica ; and the beſt (d) French 
» . Hiſtorians now grant that the Pritains came thither in the time of Me- 
600 ker, rode, who obtained but little in Gaul, as (e) Hadrianus Faleſius con- 
Fran. J. 3. feſſeth. And the (7) Author of the Life of Gilda obſerves, That 
VA the Power of the Kings of France was wery inconfiderable in the time 
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ud.c.12: of Childeric, Son of Merovee, at what time G dae went over into 


Aremorica, as his School-fellows under Nrutur, Sampſon and Paulus had 
done before him; whereof one ſucceeded the other Sampſon at Dole, 
and the other was made Biſhop of the Oxiſi, the moſt Northern Pee 
ple of Bretagn ; which Droceſe is ſince divided into Three, Tregwer, 
S. Pol de Leon, and S. Brien. 7 1 
. Here Gildas at the requeſt of his Brethren who came out of Brita, 
faith the Author of his Life, wrote his Epiſtle,” wherein he ſo ſharply 
reproves the ſeveral Vices of the five Kines of Britain, whom he calls 


by the Names of Conſtantine, Aurelius, Vortiporins, Cuneglaſns und 
| * 
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Hoplocwnrs and ſpeaks to them all as then living. The (g) Britifþ eln 
e ae — ſurceed each other; Conſtantive, according to aby 
that, was killed in his third year by Aurelius Conannt. He died in his 
ſecond year, and Vortiporins ſucceeding him Reigned four years. After 
him be places Malgo, and leaves Cuneglaſus wholly out. But that they 
Reigned at the ſame time in ſeveral parts of Britain is evident from 
Gildes, becauſe he ſaith, He nem that Conſtantine was ihen living; 
Now Conſtantine Reigning the firſt of theſe, how could he ſpeak to the 
four Kings that ſucceeded him, if he were ſtill living? For there is no 
colour, for imagining that Gildas (till added his Reproof as one died 
and another ſucceeded; for any one may diſcern it was written in one 
continued Style, and he writes to them all as then living without the 
leaſt intimation that they ſucceded each other: Beſides, he calls Conſtar- 
tine the Iſee of the impare Danmonian Lioneſt; and at this time the 
Britains in the remote Weſtern parts were ſeparated from the other 
the Weſt Saxon Kingdom ; and therefore there is far leſs Probability that 
all the Britains at that time ſhould be under ove Monarch. And where 
they had , (greateſt freedom of living together, they were divided 
mto ſeveral incipalities. For he, 'whom Gd calls Maglorunus, is 
by the Britiſp Writers called Maelgun Guineth, and Maelgunns mentio- 
ned by Jobn of Tinmonth, in the Life of St. Paterms, and by Thal ieſſin 
in Sir John Price, from whom it appears that he was King of North- 
Wales, And as Gildas calls Vortiporins the Tyrant of the Ds by 
whom the Inhabitants of Sonth-Wales are underſtood : Aurelius Conamut, 
Archbiſhop (+) + aan thinks was King of Powiſland ; which was ſome- 5) rm. 
time a third Kingdom. And for Cuneglaſu#, it ſeems probable, he bad v. 537: 
the Command of the Northern Britains; for it is plain from Bede they had 
a diſtinct Principality there, All theſe Gildas doth very. ſeverely re- 
prove for their ſeveral vices ; and then taxes the uage, and Clergy to 
the Concluffon of his Epiſile, to the end they might repent of their Sint, 
ard acquit the juſt and wiſe Providence of God in the judgments be brought 
, which were very terrible, and ended in the deſolati# of the 
and the ruine of the Britiſh Churches, excepting only thoſe 
Remnants which were confined to the Corners of the Land. For our 
( Hiſtorians ſay, That the Saxons left not the Face of Chriſtianity where- () Ra. 
ever they did prevail. | 2 
This is a very ſad Subject, which ought not to be paſſed over with- . 
out that Reflection which St. () Paul made on the Church of the Jews Matthew 
and Gentiles. by 
Bebold the goodmeſt and ſeverity of God; on them which fell ſeverity, 56. 
but towards thee goodneſs ; if thou continue in bis goodneſs, otherwiſe thou (+) Rom. 
alſo ſhalt be cut off. 11. 22, 
It remains only, that we conſider the Liberty or Independency of the 
Britiſh Churches ; of which have no greater Proof than from 
the Carriage of the Britiſb Biſhap+ towards Auguſtine the Mont, when 
he came with full power from the Pope to require Subje:tion from them. 
And this material point relating tothe Britiſh Churches I ſhall endeavour 
to clear from all = Objecbions which have been made againſt it. In 
order thereto, we are to underſtand, That (/) Auguſtine the Monk by (1) Bed. 1: 
virtue of the Pope's 4uthority, did challenge 4 Superiority over the Bi- "+ © 77: 
ſhops of the Pritiſh Churches, which appears not only by Gregory's An- . 29- 
ſwer to his Interragations, but by the Scheme of the Eccleſcaſtical Go- 
vernment, here, which Gregory ſent to him, after he had a fair pro- 
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to Auguſtine as Archbiſhop is, W 
are beholding to Bede, whoſe Authority is liable to no exception 1n 
this matter. 

But againſt this plain Matter of Fa, there have been three Olje 
ions made which muſt be removed. | 


(1.) That Auguſtine did not require Suljection from the Britiſh fi. 
ſhops, but only treated with them, about other matters in difference be- 
tween them. ; 

(2.) That their refuſing SubjeFion to the Biſhop of Rome depends up- 
on the Credit of a Spurious Britiſh MS. lately invented and brought 
into light, as the Anſwer of Dinoth. 2 

(3.) That if they did refuſe Subjection to the Pope, it was Schiſmati- 
cal Obſtinacy in them, and contrary to the former Senſe of the Bri- 
t:;ſh Church. (FO 


To all theſe I ſhall give a clear and full Anſwer. (1.) 45 
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(..) As to the matter of their Conference, it cannot be denied that 
pther things were ſtarted; as about the Paſchal Controverſie and ſome 


Riter of Baptiſm, &. but this was the main point; which Auguſtine 


did not in plain Terms inſiſt upon, becauſe it would look too in- 
vidioully to require SybjeFion to II but he cunningly inſinu- 
ates it under the Name of Eccleſtaſtical Unity. For I dare appeal 
any Man's common Senſe, whether upon the Principles of the Chure 
of Rome, the Britiſh Biſhops complying in other things and rejecting the 
Pope's Authority would have been thought ſufficient? If fo, then Sub- 
miſſion to the Pope is no neceſſary term of Communion; and Men may 
be in a very ſafe Condition without it, But if it were neceſſary, then 


Auguſtine muſt imply it within the terms of Catholick Peace and Eccleſs- () An 


eftical Unity. It is therefore ridiculous in (a) Alford and (e) Creſſy, and x" ap 


ſuch Writers to ſay, That Auguſtine did not inſiſt upon it: For it is to 11. 


charge him with Ignorance or Stupidity, that he ſhould leave out ſo 8 
neceſſary an Article of Communion : And yet Gregory had ſo great an _ 4 


opinion of him, as to make him the DireFor of the Britiſh Churches. 6. 


And therefore it cannot be ſuppoſed that he (hould offer terms of Com- 
munion without requiring Submiſſion to the Pope's Authority; if thoſe 
were in a ſtate of Schiſm who denied it. : 

But it is ſaid, That in the Concluſion of the ſecond Meeting, Augu- 
ſtine did not inſiſt upon, nor ſo much as mention any ſubjetion to bim from 
the Britiſh Churches, but only required Compliance in three Points, viz. 
the time of the Paſchal Solemnity agreeable with the Church of Rome; 
following the Roman Cuſtoms in Baptiſm; and joining with them in Preach- 
ing to the Saxons; and upon theſe they broke up the Meeting. 

To which I Anſwer, | | 

That theſe things were required by Auguſtine, not as Conditions of 
Brotherly Communion, but as the Marks of Subjeckion to his Authority; 


19. 1. 


which appears from Bede's own Words, Si in tribus his mihi obtempe- 


rare vultit, &c. Which Creſſy very unfaithfully renders, 1f they would 
conform in three points only : Whereas the meaning is, It they would 
own his Authority in thoſe three things ; and therefore the Britiſh Biſhops 
anſwered very appoſitely, when they ſaid, we will neither do the things 
wor ſubmit to you as Archbiſhop over a.. Why ſhould they deny Subje- 
Zion if it bed not been required of them? Which ſhews they very 
well underſtood his meaning, and gave anſwer in ſhort, to the main 
point. And upon this Account I ſuppoſe it was, that the Aucborets 
advice was followed about obſerving Whether he roſe up to the Britiſh 
Biſbops at their entrance; Not that they were ſo offended for want of a 
Complement, as Mr.Creſſy ſuggeſts, but this was look'd on by them, as 
a Mark of that Superiority which he challenged over them; And there- 
lore they had reaſon to take ſo great notice of it, and to infer harder 
uſage from him, when they ſhould be under his Authority, They 
could not be ignorant what Autbority the Pope had given Auguſtine, 
and that made them more Obſervant of his whole Behaviour, and find- 
ng it fo agreeing to the character of an Archbiſhop over the Britiſh 
Churches, They give him that Reſolute Anſwer, 7 hat they would nat 
Pn any Authority be had as Archbiſhop over them. Which is a ſufficient 
proot, that this was really the main point conteſted between them. 


(2.) As to the Britiſb MS. which contains Dinoth's Anſwer more at 


large ; I Anſwer z 
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I. (p) Leland obſerves, That the Britiſh Writers give a more ample 4. 
count of this Matter than is - extant in Bede; who is very ſparing in 
what concerns the Britiſh Affairs. But from them he ſaith, 75% Di. 
noth did at large diſpute with great Learning and Gravity againſt receiv. 
ing the Authority of the Pope, or of Auguſtine z and defended the Pome- 
f the Archbiſhop of St. Davids; and affirmed it not to be for the Britiſh 

tereſt to own either the Roman Pride or the Saxon Tyranny. And he 
finds fault with Gregory, for not admoniſhing the Saxons of their gry, 
Oſurpations, againſt their Solemn Oaths; And adds, that it was they 
duty, if they would be good Chriſtians, to reſtore their unjuſt and Tyrany;. 
cal Power to thoſe from whom they had taken it. For Dinoth, out if 
his great Learning could not but know, that the Pope under a pretence of 
bringing in the true Faith could not confirm them in their unjuſt Oſurpai. 
om. Fe- if that ſhould be admitted no Princes could be ſafe in their Do. 
minions, And no doubt the Britiſh Biſpops looked upon this attempt 
of Auguſtine upon them to be the adding one Dſurpatien to another: 
Which made them ſo adverſe to any Communication with the Miſſiona- 
ries which otherwiſe had been inexcuſable. | 

(2.) The certainty of the Britiſh Churches rejecting the Pope's Auths 
rity, and Auguſtine's juriſdiction doth not depend upon the Credit of this 
Britiſh MS. for this is ſufficiently clear from Bede's own Words, where- 
in they declare, they would not own Auguſtine as Archbiſhop over them, 


But if they had owned the Pope's Authority, they ought to have ſub- 


mitted to him, who acted by virtue of his Commiſſion : And it was 
not poſlible for them at ſuch a diſtance from Rome, to expreſs their 
diſowning his Authority more effectually than by rejecting bim, whom 
he had ſent to be Archbiſhop over them. And Nich. Trivet in his MS, 


(4) Concil. Hiſtory cited by Sir H. (q) Spelman, ſaith expreſly, that Auguſtine did 


5. 111. 


demand Subjection from the Britains to him, as the Pope's Legate, but 
they refuſed it. So that if this MS. had never been heard of, the Mat- 
ter of Fact had been nevertheleſs fully atteſted, _ 

(3.) The Obje&ions againſt this MS. are not ſufficient to deſtroy the 
Authority of it. Sir H. Spelman who ſets it down at large in Welſh, 


Ereliſh and Latin, tells from whom he had it, and exactly tranſcribed 


it, and that it appeared to him to have been an Old MS. taken out of 
an Older, but without Date or Author, and believes it to be ſtill inthe 
Cotton Library. Here is all the appearance of Ingenuity and faithfulneſs 
that can be expected; and he was a Perſon of too great judgment and 
Sagacity to be eaſily impoſed upon by a modern Invention, or a new 
found Schedule, as Mr. Creſſy Phraſes it. The ſubſtance of it is, That 
the Abbat of Banchor, in the Name of the Britiſh Churches declare, 
That they owe the Subjeflion of Brotherly Kindneſs, and Charity to the 
Church of God, and to the Pope of Rome, and to all Chriſtians : but & 
ther obedience than that, they did not know to be due to him whom the 
called Pape; And for their parts they were under the Juriſdittion of the 
Biſhop of -Caerleon up Usk, who was under God their ſpiritual 0- 


werſeer and Director. But ſay the Objectors, There was then no Biſhop 


of Caerleon pon Usk, and had not been ſince the time the Metropolitan 
Juriſdiction was by St. David transferr'd to Menevia, I grant that from 
the time of Dubricizs the See was transferr'd firſt to Landaff, and then 
to St. Davids, but this latter Tranſlation was not agreed to by all the 
Britiſh Biſhops ; And it appears by the foregoing Diſcourſe, That the 
Biſhops of Landaff did at that time when Ondocens lived, chain 
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the Metropolitical Power of Caerleon to themſelves, and therefore would 

not be conſecrated by the B ſbop of St. Davids, And Caertton having 

been the ancient Metropolitical See, it was uo abſurdity at all to menti- 

that in a Diſpute which depended upon ancient Right. For the 

Lathority over the Britiſh Churches was not upon the account of St. 

David's or Landaff, but the Metropolitan Right which belonged to the 

See of Caerleon. As it in the Britiſh times the Metropolitan See had 

deen removed from London to Canterbury, what incongruity had it been 
in a Diſpute of Superiority to have alledged, that the Britiſh Churches 
of theſe Parts were under the Juriſdiction of the, Archbiſhop of London, 
although at that time the See were removed to another Place? And if 
this be all to make it appear to be a Forgery, as Mr. Creſſy pretends, for 
all that I can ſee, it may be a very ancient and genuine MS. 

But Alford goes deeper, for he diſproves it, becauſe it contraditts the 
Senſe of the Britiſh Churches before, which profeſſed Subjection to the Ro- 
man See. | 
This is indeed to the purpoſe if it be well proved, which in the laſt 
place comes to be conſidered. 1 | | 
(3.) To this purpoſe he alledges, (I.) The Confirmation of St. Da- 
vid's Synod by the Pope's Authority, But from whence hath he this ? 
From no otber Teſtimony than that of Giraldas Cambrenſss cited by hi- 
ſhop Vſber, who in the ſame place confeſſes, That there was no Monu- 
ment of thoſe Synods at all rema'ning, nor of the Pope s Confirmation of 
them; and the other MSS. and Legends of St. David's Life ſay not a 
Word of this. How then came Giraldzs to affirm it? We are to re- 
member that Giraldws had a Cauſe depending in the Court of Nome, a- 
bout the Biſhoprick of St. David's, and he knew well enough what Do- 
frine was pleaſing there, and therefore the Teſtimony of ſuch a one, ha- 
ving no concurrent Evidence to ſupport it, is of very little force in 
this matter. (2.) He mentions. the Reſpect Kentigern ſhew'd to the 
Church of Rome, going ſeven times thither, and having at laſt his uncano- 
nical Ordination purged, or confirmed by the Pope ; as the Author of his 
Legend relates. But this ſeems to me a ſenſeleſs and ridiculous Legend: 
For as (7) Bollandus obſerves, if Kentigera went ſeven times to Rome, (7) 13, 
bow came he to put off the Error of his Conſecration to the laſt > If fan. 
it were good before, why not then? If naught before, then all the gern. 
A performed by him by virtue of bis firſt Conſeration were invalid. 

But there js no more Error ſuppoſed in the Conſecration of Kentigerr 

by one B-ſbop, than there was in that of Sernanns by Paladins, which 

as (f) Joh, Major ſaith, was good in caſe of neceſſity, But the Writers of (;) pe 
the Legends, living long after the times of the Perſons, framed their . Scot. 
Stories according to the Cuſtoms of their own times; and becauſe * 
ſuch a Conſecration was not then held good, therefore the Author of 

bis Legend takes care to have that defect ſupplied at Rowe, and to make 
amends, he ſaith, That Kentigern at his death recommended to his Diſ- 

enples the De:rees of the Fathers, and the Cuſtoms of the Roman Church, 

but what is this to the meceſſty of SubjeFion to the Roman See from the 

general *enſe of the Britiſh Churches 2 What if Kentigern having been 

often at Rome, were pleaſed more with the Cuſtoms of that Church, 

than of the Britains? Doth it hence follow, that thoſe Britains who 
maintained Cvſtoms contrary to the Romans, did think it neceſſary to 
conform to the Churctr of Rowe, when the plain Evidence of Fat is 

io the contrary 5 and which hath far more Authority than ſuch Le- 

Ff gends, 
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7 _ gends as theſe? (3.) Ninianus is (t) ſaid to have learnt the C briflich 
| Doctrine at Rome, who converted the Southern Picts, a1:d founded g 
| Church ad Candidam Caſam; being the firſt built of Stone. But ivy 
| follows from hence? Becauſe Ninianus was made a Chriſtian at Ro 
. therefore the Br. tiſi Churches always own'd the Pope's Supremacy. They 
are indeed to ſeek for Arguments who make uſe of. ſuch as theſe, (4. 
| He offers to prove the conſtant Submiſſion of the Britiſh Churches to the 
| Roman See from Gildas himſelf, and he makes uſe of two Arguments. 
(I.) From his calling the Britiſh Churches, Sedem Petri, the See of St, 
Peter. I confeſs Gildas hath theſe Words, but quite in another, Senſe + 
| For in the beginning of his Imve#;ve againſt the Clergy,. among ther 
| things he charges them, that they did Sedem Petri Apoſtoli immundi; pedi- 
bus uſurpare. Doth he mean that they defiled Se. Peter's Chair at Rome 
No certainly, but he takes St. Peter's Chair for that which all the 
Clergy poſſeſſed, and implies no more than their Ecclefaftical Funtinn: 
(%) Süd. and ſo he oppoſes it to () the Chair of Judas, into which, he faith 
p- 58.60. ſuch wi. ked Men fell. But if they will carry St. Peter's Chair to Rome, 
they muſt carry the Chair of Judas thither too. q 
(* A. b. 620 (w) Alford inſiſts on this Paſſage in Gildas, T hat they were mir: 
548. n. 4 fbi tion of Degrees in the Church than of the Kingdom of Heaven; And 
after a bitter Iuvedlive againſt their Symoniaral Con tracts, he adds, thy 
where they were oppoſed they ran beyond Sea to compaſs their ends. No 
ſaith Alford, whither ſhowld this be but to Rome? For as Leland ob- 
ſerves in the Caſe of Giraldus Cambrenſis, ſunt enim omnia Vendli 
Romz : all things are bought and ſold there; and therefore whither 
ſhould ſuch motoriows Symoniacal Perſons go, but to Rome? This is 1 
very ſurpriſing Argument, and is more wiſely paſt over by Mr. rf 
than inſiſted on by Alford, as being a horrible Reflection on the com 
of Rome in thoſe Days. But to ſay Truth, there is not one Word 
of Rome in Gildas ; but if they will apply it to Rowe, how can we 
help it. EE IE OY * | 5 
(x) 4. bp. To conclude this Diſcourſe, (x) Alford is much diſpleaſed with (y) 
604. 1. 10. Sir H. Spelman, for parallelling the Caſe of the Britiſh Biſhops, and Au- 
2 2 guſtine, with that of the Cyprian Biſhops againſt the Patriarch of Antr 
' ©. och : But for what Reaſon? Why, ſaith he, The Council of Epheſus 
did not permit the Cyprian Biſhops to decline the Judgment of their Pt: 
triarch, but declared the Biſhop of Antioch ot to be their Patriarch. Very 
well ! And is not this the very caſe here > The Biſhop of Rome chal- 
lenged a Patriarchal Power over the Britiſh Churches, and appoints an 
Archbiſhop over them, but they deny that he had ſuch Authority over 
them, they being governed by their own Metropolitan, as the Cyprian 
Biſhops were; and therefore by the Decree of the Council of Epheſus 
they were bound to preſerve their own Rights, and conſequently to op- 
poſe that foreign Juriſdiction, which Auguſtine endeavoured to ſet up o 
ver them. * é — 3 N- 
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Two DISCOURSES Concerning the DOCTRINE 
of CHRIST'S SATISFACION: or, the true Reaſon 
of his Sufferings : Wherein the Socinian and Antinomi- 
an Controverſies are truely Stated and Explained. 

With an ANSWER to Mr. Loss Appeal, and to 

| ſeveral Letters from the Diſſenting Parties in London. 
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The PREFACE 


HE Deſign of the following Diſcourſe, is to vindicate the Dofrine 
7 of Chriſt's Satisfaction from the Socinian Objections. Which, 
that I might do more effeFnally, I ſet my ſelf to conſider the Force 

and Strength of all that Crellius had produced in his elaborate Anſwer to 
Grotius. For I have always. endeavoured to underſtand the right ſtate of 
a Queſtion, before I undertook it; and when I had done that, I have ta- 
hen as much Care, as I could, to repreſent it truly to others. Which made 
me not a little ſurpriſed, when I found our modern Socinians in their late 
Pamphlets to charge Me as well as others, with not reading their Books 
upon this Queſtion, and wholly miſtaking the State of the Queſtion 
between the Church and them. Whereas, if I had not read their Books —_— 
I might peradventure have entertained a more favourable Opinion of them, che Expli- 
than I now have, But it was upon a diligent Conſideration of the utmoſ} cations of 
I could find was ſaid by their beſt Writers, that I ſo long fence ſatisfied 2 2 
my ſelf, that if the Books of the New Teſtament are to be our Rule of Archbi- 

uth, they were extreamly miſtaken. Indeed, our Unitarians ( as they mob! = 
call themſelves ) ſeem to go another way to work, which is, by undermining p. 31. 
the Authority of theſe Books, and ſo to introduce Deiſm among us; ( of 
which I hope to give an Account in another Diſcourſe.) But my preſent 


buſineſs is to lay open the true ſtate of this Controverſie between us." In 


their Anſwer to my Sermon ( which is here Reprinted) they ſay, That the — ng 

Unitarians never denied, as I fanſie, that Jeſus Chriſt made himſelf a 12. 22 

voluntary Sacrifice for Expiation of the Sins of Mankind. If this be 

true, I confeſs, I have miſtaken them; but if the contrary prove very true 

from their own Writings, what do theſe Men deſerve, for denying that which 

they know to be true? For it is hardly poſſible to ſuppoſe ſuch bold under- 

Haters, a5 they are, ſhould be ignorant that Socinus abſolutely denied, That 

Chriſt made himſelf a voluntary Sacrifice for Expiation of the Sins of 

Mankind, For in his Anſwer to Volanus, he ſaith, That he and moſt socin. op, 

Others are greatly miſtaken when they ſay, that Chriſt offered up him- T. i. p. 

ſelf to Cod, when his Blood was ſhed upon the Croſs : Aud he poſs. 3*"* 

tively affirms, That the Sacrifice which Chriſt offered was not upon the 

rols, but in Heaven. Theſe Paſſages gave great offence to one Niemoje- Socin. E- 

Vos, « Friend of his, who in his firſt Epiſile to him, calls it, A horrid _ Po 
x4 Para- Ed. ac. 
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Paradox, and directly contrary to Scripture, and wonders what he 
meant to write ſo confidently againſt the plain Teſtimonies of Scri 
ture, Socinus 1 anſwer to him, ſaith, It is no more than himſelf had 
aſſerted ſome Years before, i» his Book De Servatore ; and others of 
their Party before him. And he lays down, as his Concluſion, . w hich he 
deſires lic Friend to bring his Arguments againſt, vis, That the Expiz. 
tory Sacrifice of Chriſt for our Sins was not performed on the Croſs 
but in Heaven, Niemojevius brings expreſs places of Scripture againſt 
this Opinion ʒ and ſaith, He could by no means excuſe ſuch plain Op- 
poſition to the words of Scripture. Socinus in his Reply, perſiſts in ſay. 
ing, That there was no Expiatory Sacrifice for Sin in the Death of 
Chriſt ; and that it ought to be conſidered as an Intervening Condition 
in order to the Expiation in Heaven, and not otherwiſe ; but he w'/ 
by no means allow any Proof of any Sacrifice oß the Expiation on the 
Croſs. And ſo the diſpute ended. With what face can they now ſay, That 
the Unitarians never denied this, when Socinus not only doth it, but de- 
fends it, to the laſt, and ſaith, That others had done it before him: 
Which ſhews, that it was no ſingular Opinion of his own, but that which 
had been received among the Unitarians before him. : 
But they ſay, The Unitarians ever acknowledged that the Lord Chriſt 
was an Expiatory Sacrifice for our Sins, as may be ſeen in the Racovian 
Catechiſm. This is indeed a wonderful Proof, they ever acknowledged it, 
as may be ſeen in the Racovian Catechiſm : Were there no Unitarians 
2 the Racovian Catechiſm? And was that always the ſame? Suppoſe 
the Unitarians before, were of another Opinion; ſuppoſe the Racovian Ca- 
techiſm it ſelf hath been altered in this matter: how can any man «by 
be ſatisfied with ſuch hind of Arguments as theſe ? One would think, they 
wrote only for ſuch as would take their Words; they joyn ſo much Confidence 
with ſo very little appearance of Reaſon. All that know any thing of theſe 
Matters, know very well, that the Racovian Catechiſm was firſt framed by 
Smalcius, a firif# Follower and Defender of Socinus, from whoſe Opinions 
he did not vary at all as to this matter, as will appear from all the old E- 
ditions of it. In which the Queſtion is put, What is the Reaſon of the 
Sufferings of Chriſt > The Anſwer is two fold; 1. To be an Example of 
Patience. 2. To confirm the Truth of God's Promiſes. And 13 
are explained, another Queſtion is acked, Is there no other Cauſe of the 
Death of Chriſt > The Anſwer is very ſhort, Nulla prorſus, None at all. 
And in the Concluſion of that Chapter 4 Queſtion is put about Sacriſices, 
and the Anſwer js, That the Death of Chriſt was no Sacrifice, but on- 
ly a Preparation to it, and a kind of Introduction to it, for the.Sactt- 
fice was offered in Heaven and not before. Have we not now great E- 
vidence to believe from the Racovian Catechiſm, that Jeſus Chriſt made 
himſelf a voluntary Sacrifice for Expiation of the Sins of Mankind? 
But beſides the Racovian Catechiſm, they refer we to Schlictingius and 
Ruarus. For what, I pray? For what the Unitarians always held? Th 
is impoſſuble, when there is ſuch evident Proof to the contrary. 1 ſuppoſe 
their meaning is, That the Racovian Catechiſm, being reviewed by them 
ſpeaks otherwiſe. And is this a good Proof, that they were always of that 
mind, becauſe from hence it is evident they have changed it? And jo it 
will appear to any one that will compare the latter Editions with the for- 
mer. In the laſt Edition I have ſeen, as it is review'd by Schlictinglus, 


An. Dom. Ruarus, and others, there is a Preface, wherein they confeſs it is changed in 


1þp. ſeveral things f om what it was, when it was firſt publiſhed by Moſcoro- 


vius, 
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vius 4 yer the Unitarians were ſtill of the ſame mind drbrogh bs 
ius. A,D.1609, 44d yet : : 
— ſofining Expreſſions were for meer ſhame thought fit to be inſert- 
. In this Corre Edition, the Queſlion is put, Why was it neceſſary 
for Chriſt to ſuffer as he did? And rhe Anſwer is two-fold; 1. That 
Chriſt ſuffered for our Sins by God's appointment, and underwent a 
cruel Death as a Sacrifice of Expiation. Who could imagine this to be 
(he Racovian Catechiſm ſtill? 2. Becauſe thoſe who are to be ſaved 
by bim are ſubject to the like Suffering, This is ſomewhat « dark Rea- 
bn z but the former is that which we are to conſider. 
Chriſt, ſay they, ſuffer d for the fins of Mankind, and was a Sacrifice 
of Expiation by his Death. What can we deſire more s ſhall we always 
nein ain diſputes about Words, when we * in Senſe? No, that is not 
the Caſe, but we may ſeem to agree in Words and differ in Senſe, That 


P. 141. 


therefore muſt be more ſtritly examined, But becauſe they — Che Confide- 
to be diſpleaſed that we take their Opinion from foreign Writers, ( ſince rations on 
they here ſet up for themſelves and are ſo able to expreſs their own Senſe ) — 
and becauſe they refer me to their own late Prints in the Engliſh Tongue, the Trini- 
therefore 1 ſhall apply my ſelf. to them, to find out what their true Senſe in ] NM pr. 


this matier is. And they ſeem freely to tell us what they deny and what — e. p. 
firm. | 


- a Anſwer 
1. They deny that this Sacrifice was by way of true and proper? — 
tisfaction or full and adequate Payment to the Juſtice of God. _ 


2. They affirm, that this Sacrifice was only an Oblation, or Appli- 
cation to the Mercy of God. 


In another plare they complain, that wy few of their Adverſaries have anſwer to 
really underſtood what they affirm or deny concerning the Cauſes or 4 F. 
Effects of our Saviour's Death. And they ſay, the Queſtion is only 
this, Whether the Lord Chriſt offer'd himſelf as ſuch a Sacrifice, Ob- 
lation or Price as might be made to the Juſtice of God, by way of E- 
quivalent for what we ſhould have ſuffer d; or was an Oblation or Sa- 
tisfaction as all former Sacrifices under the Law were, to the Mercy of 
God by way of Humble Suit and Deprecation? So that they will no 
longer diſpute with us, about the Death of Chrift being an Expiatory 
Sacrifice tor the Sins of Mankind; and ſo this Point 3 wholly gained. 
But we muſt have a care of being deceived by them. For the Scripture was 
too clear and full to be born down by the Authority or Evaſfons of Socinas 
and therefore they found it neceſſary to comply in Terms, as long as they 
could keep to their own Notions under them. But what is the true mean- 
ing of an Expiatory Sacrifice to the Mercy of God? If it be no more 
but as a Condition intervening, Socinus would not allow that to make an 
Expiatory Sacrifice, and therein he was in the Right. . 

The main Point then between ns ſeems to be whether the Death of Chriſt 
bed Reſpett ro the Juſtice or to the Mercy of God > And here we mmſt anſwer to 
confider what they underftand by the Juſtice of God. Mib. p. 

1. They ſay, that Almighty God as King and Proprietor of all Per- 
ſons and Things, can forgive any Offence or all Offences, even with» 
y Reponmangs or Amendment, nor is it contrary to his Juſtice ſo 

0. | 


2. That it is not the Jaſtice of God, by which he is prompted to 
puniſh ſinners, but his Bolineſs and Wiſdom, and that juſtice hath no 
other ſhare or intereſt in Puniſhment, but only to ſee that Puniſhment 
be not miſplaced, and that it do not exceed the Offence. 


3. That | 
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3. That God could not (juſtly or wiſely ) ſubſtitute an innocer} 
p. 34. and well deſerving Perſon to undergo Puniſhment, propetly ſo called 
in the Place of the unrighteous and worthleſs, becauſe it is of the Na. 
ture of Juſtice not to miſplace Puniſhments. | 
4. That Chriſt could not offer himſelf freely for us to undergo the 
Puniſhment due to us, nor could God accept of it, or allow it: he. 
cauſe it is of the very Eſſence of Juſtice not to miſplace Puniſhment 
and not to exceed the Deſert of the Offence, which they ſay are the 
two things that conſtitute the Nature of Punitive Juſtice, 
tart In another place, they ſay, That Chriſt made himſelf an Oblation, an 
of Relig. Ex piatory Sacrifice on the Altar of the Croſs for our Sins. But his 
p. 18. Sufferings were not ( as Trinitarians teach) deſigned as. a Puniſhment 
laid on him in our ſtead, becauſe Puniſhment is the evil of. Suffering 
inflicted for the evil ot Doing; but Chriſt having done no ſin; what 
he underwent was only labour and ſuffering and no Puniſhment. Ang 
again they ſay, the Oblation was not made to the Juſtice, but to the Mer. 
p. 19. cy of God. But the Sufferings of Chriſt being graciouſly accepted by 
Fon God, as an Interceſſion on our behalf, God was ſatisfied with them, 
the Arch. and this, they ſay, is the proper Notion of Satisfaction. The ſame they 
biſhop, p. repeat in other places. And if no more were to be regarded but meer word, 
os this Controvegſie were at an end; for they own Chriſt's Death to be an Ex. 
piatory Sacrifice for the Sins of Mankind, and tha! he made by his Suffer. 
mmgs Satisfaction to God. | | | | 
But I ſhall nom make it appear, that whatever they pretend, they do real. 
ly own 'ns ſuch thing as the Death of Chriſt being an Expiatory Sacrifice 
te the Sins of Mankind. However, we have this Advantage by theſe 
Conceſſions, that the Scriptures. are yielded to be on our fide, and that they 
are forced to ſpeak as we do, whatſoever their meaning be, But that the) 
do not own any proper Expiatory Sacrifice in the Death of Chriſt, will 
beſt appear by an — of the Riſe aud Progreſs of this Controverſe, 
and of the true State of it. | 
The firſt Riſe of it was from the Multitudes of Places of Scripture, which 
Attribute all the proper EffeFs of an Expiatory Sacrifice to the Death 
of Chriſt. And that by thoſe who beſt underſtood for what End it was that 
Chriſt ſuffer d, and had no Intention to deceive or to amuſe Mankind, I 
Matt. 1% nean our Saviour and his Apoſtles. Our Bleſſed Saviour himſelf ſaith, That 
Mark 10, the Son of Man came to give his Life a Ranſom for many. A Ran- 
45. ſom as to what? Surely not as to the Mercy of God. But Chriſt's Death 
was a Ranſom as it w. an Expiatory Sacrifice; and if the one reſpeiis 
the Mercy of God, the other muſt do ſo too. They may ſay, the Ranſom 
is from the Puniſhment of Sins, but this Ranſom might be made 3s to 
the Mercy of God, which delivers from it. But a Ranſom is ſowethirg 
which is paid or laid down as a Price of Redemption; and was ery well 
Levit. 17. undlerſtood in that Senſe among the Jews; who all knew that by their Lan, 
— the Blood of the Sacrifices was appointed to be a Ranſom for their 
Souls. For it is the Blood that maketh an Atonement tor the Soul. 
Hieb. 9 22. To which the Apoſile refers, when he ſaith, That without ſheding of 
Blood there is no Remiſſion. So that hereby the Jews underſtood theſe 
things, (I.) That there was a Puniſhment due to their Sins, from which 
they could expect no Deliverance but by the Blood of Sacrifrces as 4 Ranſow 
or Price of Redemption for them. ( ns, That as the Puniſhment became due 
by the Law, and the execution of it was by the Juſtice of God, ſo the Ranſo 4 
or Price of Redemption muſt be by way of Satisfa#ion to the He 
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performed an AF of Obedience, but upon the. Nature of the Sacrifice which 


4 manner 44 it had appointed. (3.) That they had no other Notion of 
an Expiatory Sacrifice, but the Offering the Blood of the Sacrifice for an 
Atonement ix order to the Averting the juſt Diſpleaſure of God againſ? 
them for their Sins ; and this was that, which they underſtood by Expiati- 
on or Remiſſion of Sins, (4.) That thetExpiation did not depend upon 
the Sacrifice, as an intervening Condition as to the Party, who. thereby 


was offer d to God. For, whatever had been required, the Obedience 
had been the ſame ; but here the great Force i laid on the Blood being 


offerd tor Expiation. | (5.) That however the Mercy of God was ſeer - 


both in the Appointing and Accepting the Ranſom; yet the Expiatory 
dacriſice was never underſtood by them to ReſpeZ the Mercy of God, but 
his Juſt Diſpleaſure againſt their Sins. What ſlrange Language would it 
have been thought among the Jews to offer an Expiatory Sacrifice to the 
Mercy of God ? But Men that bring in New Doctrines, muſt make 4 
New Senſe of Words and Phraſes ; or elſe they can never reconcile them 


to each other. And it is a mighty Advantage to our Cauſe, that we under- 


fland the Expreſſions of the Ne Teſtament with Reſpe@ to theſe Mat- 
s, no otherwiſe than the Jews underſlood them, among whom they were 
„len; and who had thtir own Law to interpret them by. Our preſent 
Unitarians do not deny that the Sacrifices ander the Law had an immed;- 
ate Reſpect to God; but they ſay, it was not by way of Satisfaction to 
the Juſtice of God, but by way of Application to the Mercy of God, by 
way of humble Suit and Deprecation,  - - + 1 wy A et 
But if there were ſuch « Sanct jon of the Law, whereby am Oblgation to 
Puniſhment did follow the Offences frbidden by it; If the Juſtice of Gd 
were concerned to ſee the Puniſhment executed, if the Law were not ſatiified ; 
If the Sacrifice of Atonement or Expiation were deſigned for ſatis faction of 
the Law ; and God did accept it for that end, then it follows, that theſe 
Sacrifices. were intended not merely as Rites of Interceſſion aud Deprecati- 
on ta the Mercy of God ; | but by way of Satisfaction 49 bit Juſtice: For 
was it 2 in Cod to puniſh Offenders againſt bis Law? Vi it not 


Juſtice in (od to require 4 SatisfaFion to his Law when it was braken © Wus 
it not Juſtice in God, when be bad declared that he wanld arcept a Sacrifice 


of Atonement, to require that inſtead of the Puniſhment of the Offenders, 


and to puniſh thoſe who wilfully neglected or deſpiſed it? How then, can 
they pretend that theſe Sicrifices bad no Reſpect to the Juſtice of God? 
We never read in Scripture any Expreſſions, as to the Methods of Supplica- 
tion like this, That the Blood of the Sacrifices was to expiate for their 
Sins: and that it was given for an Atonement for the Soul. If it ever 
ſaid, that Prayer and Supplication was to make a Sacrifice of Atonement, 
and that it was appointed for that End 2 Prayer is a Natural and Neceſ- 
ſary Duty and a Condition in order to Pardon, but the Life and Force of 
that lies in a Man's own Breaſt, in the inward and fervent Deſires of the 
Soul but a Sacr frie of Atonement was a thing of another Nature, the 
Blond was to be ſhed and then offer d up to God, as a Sacrifice of Atonement, 
which God himſelf had appointed for that End; and without which no Re- 
miſſion of Sins was to be expected. But was not this from the Mercy of 


_ God toappaint ſuch a Sacrifice of Atonement 2 No doubt of it, and ſo 


it was that he would accept it for ſuch am End. Bus that is by no means the 
preſent Queſtion ; for it is, Whether the Sacrifice, which God appointed 


an Atonement, was only a Rite of Supplication to the Mercy of God? 


In one Senſe a Sacrifice of Atonement is a way of Deprecation : but then is 
5 | re- 


_ 
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relates to the Wrath and O ſpleaſure of God; for it is that which God þqt 
appointed as the Means of Averting his Wrath, and Preventing the Ext. 
cution of his Inſtice. But the main Queſtion is, Whether the Sacrifice of 
Atonement as to God's 12 Wrath and t iſpleaſure, be not a Real Satigf.. 
tion to his Juſtice? For if he be juſtly diſplea'ed, and might Juſtly zu. 
miſh, but doth accept a Sacrifice of fxpiation in ſtead of it, although there 


be a Concurrence of Mercy, yet there 15 a Real Atonement to his Juſtice . 


 crifice under the Law were nothing elſe but a Solemn 


wnleſs they will ſay, the Juſtice of God is not concerned in preſerving 1h, 
Honour of h. 7 » But of this more afterwards. 4 an Expiatory 81 


ite of Supplication 
to the Mercy of God it mould take away the Typical Nature of thoſe Sacrift. 


ces, and eſpecially thoſe on the Day of Expiation. For what doth a Rite f 


Levit. 6. 
10, 11. 
1415,79. 


v. 21. 
27. 


Supplication and Interceſſion repreſent as a Figure of ſomething to come} 
Why were the Goat and the Bullock for the Sin- Offering to be preſented 
alive before the Lord; then their Blood to be ſhed, and to be ſprinł. 
led before the Mercy-feat and upon the Altar > Why was the Scape. 
Goat to have the Sins of the People confeſſed over him and put u 

his head > Why was the Fleſh of the Bullock and Goat that was Sacri- 
ficed burnt without the Camp? Do theſe look like Applications to whe 
Mercy of God, by way of humble Suit and Deprecation > But the A. 


Heb. 9. 9, poſtle to the Hebrews tells us, theſe things were a Figure repreſenting Chrif 
offering himſelf up to God by his own Blood, who having obtain'd e- 


13. 12. 


Heb. 7.2 5 © 


ternal Redemption for us enter'd into the Holy Place (in Heaven) 
whoſe Blood was far more effettnal for the Purging away of Sin, than the 
Blood of Bulls and Goats could be; and to anſwer to the burning of the 
Fleſh of the Sacrifices without the Camp, that he might Sanctify the People 
with his own Blood, he ſuffer'd without the Gate. Was all this nothing 
but an Oblation to the Mercy of God by way of Prayer and Interceſſi- 
on? Whyall this Ceremony about an Oblation of Prayer, which depend: 
on the hearty Devotion of him that makes it? Why did not the High- 
Prieſt enter without Blood into the Holy of Holies, if it were nothing 
but a Rite of Supplication? Why was the Blood ſprinkled upon the Al- 
tar for Atonement, after he came out from the Mercy Seat? Why was the 
Fleſh burnt without the Camp? Was that for Interceſſion too? But ſaith 
the Correct Racovian Catechiſm, all this doth not prove that the whole 
Expiatory Sacrifice of Chriſt was performed on the Croſs, but only that 
it was begun there and perfe&ed in Heaven. This doth evidently prove, 
that the Blood of Chriſt was ſhed for the Expiation of Sins, and that 47 
the High-Prieſt went into the Holy of Holies with the Blood of the Sacri- 
fice of Atonement there to make Interceſſion; ſo Chriſt as our High-Pricſt 
with his Blood ſhed enter d into Heaven, where he ever lives to make In- 
terceſſion for us. But ſay they, the Sacrifices under the Law did not 
make any proper Satisfaction for Sin, therefore neither did Chriſt's S1- 
crifice. So that at laſt they confeſs that Chriſt's death was no proper Ex- 
piatory Sacrifice; for whatſoever is ſo, muſt make Satisfaction to the Law 
and Juſtice of God. But ſay they, the Sacrifices were not offer d for 
Payment but for Remiſſion. I ſay, they were a Payment in order to Re- 
miſſion. I mean ſuch a Payment as the Law appointed and God accepted, 
and that is true and proper datisfaction. But we muſt diſtinguiſb a Legal 
Payment and SatisfaFion, from Pecuniary Payment 7 « Creditor. And 
all the Confuhon theſe Men have run into, hath been from want of diſtin- 
guiſhing theſe; of which I have treated at large in the following Dif- 
courſe, | | = 
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Thus. far it appears that they have by no means allow d the Death and 
Sufferings of Chriſt to have been an Expiatory Sacrifice in the Senſe of the 
Jews, 4s it was 4 Ranſom or Price of Redemption. | 
But there is ſomething farther to be conſider d in an Expiatory Sacrifice, 
id that is a Subſtitution in Place of the Offenders. For that the Jews 
and others underſtood 'y 4 Sacrifice of Expiation, when the Puniſhment of 
one was laid upon another, in order to his deliverance. Not that the very 
"me was to be undergone,. as appears by the Sacrifice of Atonement on the 
Day of Expiation 3 which was not that which the People of Iſrael were 
to have ſuffer'd without it, but it was what God Appointed and Accepted 
inſtead of their Puniſhment : and therefore the Scape-Goat is ſaid to 
bear upon him all the Iniquities of the People, which was ſuppoſed to be Levit. 18. 
ſo much charged with them, that he that let him go was to Purify bimſelf- 
before he could come into the Camp. So ir the Sin- offering for the. 4. 13. 
Congregation, the Elders were to lay their hands upon the head of 
the Bullock before the Lord: and in other Sacrifices the Rule among the 
Jews was, that none but the Owner was to lay on his Hands; to ſhew 1. 4. 
on whoſe Account he was offer d up as a Sacrifice of Atonement, For here 
the Right of Dominion was ſufficient for Subſtitution 5 but in a Rational 
Azent, Conſent is neceſſary to make it Juſt, _- 3 
Having thus ſeem, what the true Nature of an Expiatory Sacrifice was, 
we muſt now conſider, how far this can agree with the Suffering of Chriſt 
for the Sins of Mankind. And we bave already found our Saviour himſelf 
declaring, that he gave bis Life a Ranſom for many. But that is not all ; 
for when he inſtituted hi laſt Supper for 4 Commemoration of his Suffer- 
ing, he ſaid, For this is my Blood of the New Teſtament, which is Matt. 26. 
ſhed for many for the Remiſſion of Sins. Hrs Diſciples, to whom be 28. 
ſpake theſe Words, muſt underſtand them at the Jews commonly did; 
when the Blood of a Sacrifice was offer d for an Atonement in order to the 
Remiſſion of Sins. And one great end of his Preaching was to declare 
that he came into the World with that deſign ; that it was the Will of God 
be ſhould ſuffer, and that he came to do his Will. And therefore ſpeaking Heb. 10. 
of laying down his Life, he ſaith, No man taketh it away from me but I . 
lay it down of my ſelf. I have power to lay it down and I have power ), 18. 
to take it again, This Commandment have I received of my Father. 
So that here we have God's Appointment of ſuch a Sacrifice of Atonement. 
for Mankind; Chriſt's free and voluntary Conſent for the undertaking it, 
and 4 Tranſlation of the Puniſhment of our Sins upon bim; which St. Paul 
calls God's making him to be fin for us who knew no Sin; which ſhews 2 Cor. 5. 
what the Sufferings of Chriſt were on the Account of our Sins, being laid upon © 
bim by bis own Conſent as our Sin- offering; or @ Sacrifice of Expiati- 
ons for our Sin. And in another place ſaith, that he hath re- Ou. 3.10. 
deemed us from the Curſe of the Law, being made a Curſe for 
us. How could he be made a Curſe for us in order to the Redeming 
us from the Curſe of the Law ; if his Sufferings were only a mere 
voluntary Condition in order to his Exaltation, without bearing the Burden 
of our Sins ? But St. Paul adds, that we have Redemption through his Eph. r. 7. 
Blood, the Forgiveneſs of Sins. That, God hath ſet him forth as _ 1 
Propitiation through Faith in his Blood, to declare bis Righteouſneſs Rom. 3. 
tor the Remiſſion of Sins. That, when we were enemies, we were re- 28. 
conciled to God by the Death of his Son. That he bath given him- N 
ſelf for us, an Offering and Sacrifice to God. That, he appeared Heb. 9. 26. 
to put away Sin by the Sacrifice of himſelf; and that he was once 
| | Gg ___ offer'd 
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Tin. ab. offer'd to bear the Sins of many. That, he gave himſelf 4 1 


1 pet. 2. 
24. 


7. 
2. 2. 
4 10. 


Socin. de 


Serv. I. 2. 


1 


ſom for all. | SES | 
Neither was it St. Paul only who ſpeaks after this manner; by $, 
Peter ſaith, that his own ſelf bare our Sins in his own Body on the Tree 
That Chriſt alfo hath once ſuffered for Sins, the Juſt for the Unjug, 
And St. John, That the Blood of Jeſus Chriſt his Son cleanſeth us from 
all Sin, and that God ſent his Son to be the Propitiation for our Sinz. 
So that _ and his Apoſtles agree in the ſame manner of expreſſion ; 4d 
great weight is laid pon Chriſt's being a Propitiation for ut, and oy 
Hopes of Remiſſion of Sins and the Favour of God depend upon it. Why 
nom is to be ſaid to all theſe places of Scripture? Were they deſigned on. 
ly to humour and impoſe upon the Credulity of Mankind by telling then of 
ſuch an Expiatory Sacrifice in the Death of Chriſt, which never was ny 
could be, being Repugnant to the Juſtice of God? For Chriſt, ſay they, by. 
ing Innocent could not ſuffer the Puniſhment of our Sins, and God he. 


ing Juſt could not accept of it, although he freely offer'd himſelf 253 
Sacrifice for our Sins. Doth this 2 with the Force and Deſign of dl 


theſe Expreſſions * Had not Chriſt the Power and Will to offer up himſelf 


as à Sacrifice. of Propitiation to Cod? And where lies the Injuſtice fu. 


cepting ſuch à Sacrifice which he f eely offer d? But it could not be, ſq 
they, by way of Puniſhment for our Sins. What then is the meaning if 
all thoſe places, wherein he is ſaid to bear our Sins and to ſuffer in ow 
ſtead, the juſt for the unjuſt > What is this but to contradi@ the Tenu- 
and Scope of the New Teſtament with reſpe# to the Death of Chriſt, 
and to turn their Senſe quite another way from what they were thought 
to ſigniffe at that time? Which is no reaſonable way of interpreing 
Scripture. 

Do they deny that Chriſt ſuffered, what we ſay he did? No; that thy 
dare not do. But they ſay, What he underwent was only Labour and 
Suffering; but not the Puniſhment of our Iniquities. Ther, I ſe, it 
could be no Expiatory Sacrifice, which implies a Subſtitution, and the cor- 
trary appears by the many places of Scripture already mentioned, wherein 
our Sins and the Sufferings of Chriſt are joined together. 

Thus we ſee the true Riſe of this Controverſie was from the many places 
Scripture, which ſeem very plain and clear in this matter; and therefore 
ſhall now give an account of the Progreſs of it. 

F. Socinus ſeeing the bent of the Scripture ſo much againſt him, ſets bin- 
ſelf to the finding ont ways to avoid the force of them. a | 

1, To thoſe which ſpeak of Chriſt's being a Ranſom or Price of Redemp- 
tion for us, he anſwers, That theſe Expreſſions are to derſtood 


c. i. in fin. only Metaphorically, and Chriſt's Death being an Intervening Condi- 


jar the Expiation of ins > The Queſtion is not, Whether God 7 


tion in order to our Deliverance; it is therefore called a Price of Re- 


demption. And to the ſame purpoſe, the Corre# Racovian Catechiſm; 


only there it is added, That God did accept of the Death of Chriſt as 
moſt Acceptable Sacrifice. But not by way of Satisfaction or Pay: 
ment of our Debts, becauſe he as a Sacrifice was given by God him- 
ſelf ; but that he might give us the greater Aſſurance of Pardon and 
Eternal Life, | 

So that here we have the true State of this Matter before us ; viz. Whe 
ther the Death of Chriſt, when it is ſaid to be a Ranſom or Price 0 Re 
demption for us, is only to be looked on as a hard Condition on his ſi le In- 
tervening, or ai a proper Sacrifice of Atogement, which God had appointed, 
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25 Law of Moſes 3 but whether. his Safferings were not required in or- 


way of ſtrict Payment, as in caſe of Debts; but by a Legal Satisfaction to 
the Juſtice of God as it 3s concerned in the Honour of his Laws. | 

Our Unitarians grant, That Chriſt was a Ranſom and Price of Re- ants. rs 
demption for us 3 but they deny, That he was an Adequate Price, or a Mb. p.58. 
Sacrifice to the Juſtice of God. But ſtil * run upon the Notion of Debts 
and Payments, 4s though there were no other Notion of Juſtice and Satis- 
faction but between Creditors and Debtors z or as if their Notions of 
theſe things were rather talen from the Shops than the Schools. Ard the 
monſtrous Contradiction they conclude the charge of our Doctrine with, x, 
That God freely Pardons the whole Debt of Sin, and yet hath been 
infinitely over-paid for both in the Death and other Sufferings of the 

rd Chriſt. ; 7 KY 
100% in the following Diſcourſe, I have endeavoured to lay open this Mi- Ch. !. 
ſtake, by ſhewing, That Debts and Puniſhments are of a different Nature; 
and therefore the Satisfaction in one Caſe is not to be meaſured by 
the other. But I ſhall not here anticipate the Reader, as to what fol. 
lows; but I ſhall take notice of what they ſay, which ſeems to relate to 
this Matter. | | 

Almighty God, ſay they, as King and Proprietor of all Perſons and 
things, can forgive any Offence or all Offences even without Reperi- 

tance or Amendment, nor is it contrary to his Juſtice ſo to do. 

This is a very ſtrange Aſſertion. For then there is no Obligation on 
God's part in point of Juſtice to puniſh the moſt Impenitent and Incorri- 
gible Offenders. But there is a great deal of difference, between makin 
the Exerciſe of Punitive or Vindictive Juſtice neceſſary upom every Of- 
fence, and ſaying that the Juſtice of God doth not require that any Offen · 

ces ſbould be puniſhed. | 3 

The former makes Juſtice in God to proceed by 4 natural Neceſſity, 
which would leave no place for Mercy, nor any Satisfaction by a Mediator, 
for that muſt ſuppoſe Liberty and Relaxation, as to the Executive Part of 
Juſtice. And if God muſt puniſh Sinners as they deſerve, there can be no 
ſtop to the Execution of Juſtice ſhort of Annihilation 5 for oar very Beings 
are the Gift of God which we have deſerved to be deprived of. But on the 
other fide, to ſay, that the Juſtice of God doth not require the Puniſh- 

ment of any Offences without Repentance or Amendment, 17 to over. 
throw any ſuch thing as Punitive Juſtice in God ; by which I do not 
mean, the actual Execution of it, and the due Meaſures which belong to 
it, but the Will to puniſh Obſtinate and Impenitent Sinners. And that 


Re. reſults from his Hatred and Abhorrency of Evil, and his juſt Govern- 
ſm; ment of the World. For how can any Men, who believe that God is 
35 2 really diſpleaſed with the Wickedneſs of Men, and that be is a Juſt and 
ay- Righteous Governor, ever think that it is not Repugnant to his Juſtice 
4 to forgive all Offences without Repentance or Amendment? How can his 
and Hatred of Sin and the Juſtice of his Government be reconciled with the 

Impunity of the moſt Obſtinate Offenders > Is there no ſuch thing as Ju- 
e- ſtice to himſelf and to his Laws ;, which lies in a juſt Vindication of his 
Ne Honour and of his Laws from Contempt? And who can bt guilty of grea- 
9 4 ter Contempt of him, than thoſe who perſiſt in their Wickedneſs, without 
ted, Repentance or Amendment > And after all, Is it not contrary to his 


Juſtice to forgive ſuch as theſe, becauſe he is abſolute Lord and Propri- 
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etor of all Perſons and Things ?, This might ſignifie ſomething, if m 
could imagine God to be nothing but Almighty Power without The 
but if his Juſtice be as Eſſential an Attribute az his Oumnipolency, we OY, 
not ſo much as ſuppoſe the Exerciſe of one withont the other. 

But they do not deny, That it is inconſiſtent with the Wiſdom and 


Nilb.p.53- Holineſs of God to let the Incorrigible and Impenitent eſcape unpuni. 


ſhed, or to forgive Sin without Repentance or Amendment. Bus ir the 
Wiſdom and Holineſs of God will not permit the Impunity of Impenitent 
Sinners, is it not juſt in God to puniſh them? Not barely as to the De. 
gree and Deſert of Puniſhment 5 but as to the Will of Puniſhing 25e 
according to their Merits > Whence doth their Puniſhment come? J 
not from the Will of God? Is that Will juſt or not? F the Will ro jy. 
miſh be juſt, whence comet it tobe ſo? From the Wiſdom and Holineſs of 
God? Then Punitive Juſtice, when it is agreeable to God's Wiſdom 
and Holineſs, is 4 proper Divine Attribute as well as they. And th 

2 have ſtrange Notions of Punitive Juſtice, who would ſeparate it from 
them. 

But Juſtice; they ſay, hath no other ſhare or intereſt in the Paniſh- 
ment, but only to ſee that Puniſhment be not mĩſplac d, and that it do 
not exceed the Offence. We are far from denying theſe things to belong t- 
the Meaſures in the Exerciſe of Punitive Juſtice : But whence comes Pu- 
nitive Juſtice to belong to God? Is it not becauſe it is juſt in him to puniſh 
Offenders according thoſe Meaſures > And whenre comes this, but fron 
that Univerſal Juſtice in God, which is always joyned with his Wiſdom 
and Holineſs: and implies an Univerſal Rectitude 7» ali he doth 2 And 
from thence it comes that all the Meaſures of Juſtice are obſerved by him in 
the Puniſhment of the greateſt Offenders, W 3 

Now this Univerſal Juſtice in God i that, whereby he not only puniftes 

Obſtinate and Impenitent Sinners, but he takes care of preſerving the Ho 


nour of his Laws. Anal therefore, although Almighty God ont of his great 


Mercy were willing that Penitent Sinners ſhould be forgiven; yet it was 
moſt agreeable thereto, that it ſhould be done in ſuch a manner as to diſcon- 
rage Mankind from the practice of Sin, by the ſame way by which he offers 
Forgiveneſs; and for this end, it pleaſed God in his Infinite Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs to ſend his Son to become a Sacrifice of Propitiation for the Sins 
of Mankind; which being freely undertaken by him, there ws no breach in 
the Meaſures of Punitive Juſtice with reſpeF to him; and ſoby his Death 
he offered up himſelf as a full, perfect and ſufficient Sacrifice, Oblation 
Satisfaction for the Sins of Mankind. And this is that Doctrine of 

the Satis faction of Chriſt which we own and defend. 
But theſe bold Aſſertions, That God as abſolute Lord may forgive all 
Offences without Repentance, and it is not contrary to his Juſtice ſo to 
do ; that, it is not the Juſtice of God which prompts him to puniſh Sin- 
ners, ariſe from too mean and narrow a Conception of Divine Juſtice z 6 
though it lay only in the manner of the Execution of it. But that there is an 
Effential Attribute of Juſtice be/o1ging to the Divine Nature, appears from 
hence,that there are ſome things which are ſo diſagreeable tothe Divine Na- 
ture, that he cannot do them; he cannot break his Promiſes, nor deceive Man- 
kind to their Deſtruckion; he cannot deny himſelf, nor pervert that Order 
due Reſpects 4 things lo each other, which he hath eſtabliſhed in the World. 
He cannot make it the Duty of Mankind to-diſhonour their Maker, or to vi- 
olate the Rules of Good and Evil, ſo as to make Evil Good and Good E- 
vil ; he cannot make Murder and Adultery to be Vertues, nor Impiety 
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IWackedweſs not to deſerve Puniſhment.” But whence comes all this 2 Is it 
that God wants Almighty Power 1 do what he pleaſes? No doubt, he is 
upreme Lord over all, and hath all things under his Will, But there is 
an Eſſential Tuſtice in God, which is « ſupreme Rule of Righteouſneſs, ac- 
cording to which he doth always exerciſe his Power and Will. And ſo Mo- | 
ſes ſaith of him, All his ways are petfect, a God of Truth, and without Deut. 32. 
Iniquity, juſt and right it he; and the Plalmiſt, The Lord is righteous 5.43. 
in all his ways and holy in all his works. He not only is ſo, but he can 17. 
be no otherwiſe, for this Univerſal Righteouſneſs is as great a Perfection 
und Attribute of God, as his Wiſdom, or Power. It is not one Name which 
ſtands for all; but it is a real and diſtindt Attribute of it ſelf: It is as 4 op 
Rule and Meaſure to the Exerciſe of the reſt. And he particularly ſhews it in | 
all the AFs of Punitive Juſtice : So Nehemiah 3 Howbeit thou art juſt Xi. 933. 
in all that is brought upon us, for thou haſt done right, but we have 
done wickedly. And Daniel; Righteouſneſs belongeth unto thee, but pan. 9. 7, 
unto us confuſion of Face: For the Lord our God is righteous in all 7+ 
his Works which he doth, for we obey'd not his Voice. And Zepha- zeph. 3.5. 
niahz The juſt Lord is in the midſt thereof, he will not do Iniquity. 
From whence it appears that the Exerciſe of Punitive Juſtice is according 
to the Eſſential fie or Righteouſneſs of the Divine Nature. And ſo 
Abraham pleaded with God, Shall not the Judge of all the Earth do Ges. 18. 
right? i. e. Will he not puniſh according to the Righteouſneſs of his Na- 25. 
tare? And ſo Abimelech argues from the natural Notion he had of Qod's 
righteons Nature, Lord, wilt thou ſlay alſo a righteous Nation? 20. 4. 
But here the main Difficulty which deſerves to be cleared is this, How 
far Punitive Juſtice is founded an that Univerſal Juſtice which 5s an Eſ- 
ſential Attribate of God. For the want of nnderſtanding this, hath been 
the great occaſion of ſo much — in the Diſcourſes about this matter. 
And for the clearing of it, theſe things muſt be conſidered ; 
I, That there is a difference between that Juſtice in God, whereby he 
bates Sir, and that whereby he puniſhes the Sinner. The hatred of Sin 
doth neceſſarily follow the Perfection of his Nature. Therefore God is ſaid, 
To hate the Wicked ; and Evil to be an Abomination to him; to love * 
Righteouſneſs and to hate Wickedneſs. But if the Puniſhment of the Offen- al. 45.7. 
der were as neceſſarily conſequent as his Hatred of Sin, all Mankind muſt Lech. 8. 
ſuffer as they offend, and there wonld be no place for Mercy in God, nor for 
epentance in Men. But Sin in it ſelf is perfeilly hateful to God, there 
being nothing lile God in it; but Man was God's Creature and made after 
his Image and likeneſs; and.however God be diſpleaſed with Mankind on 
the account of Sin, yet the Workmanſhip of God ſtill remains ; and we con- 
tinnally ſee that God doth not exerciſe his Punitive Juſtice according to the 
Meaſures of their Iniquities. And they who plead moſt for the neceſſity of 
Punitive Juſtice, are themſelves a Demonſtration to the contrary , for they 
cannot deny, that they are not puniſhed as their Iniquities have deſer- 
ved, And if Punitive Juſtice be neceſſary in it ſelf it muſt reach the Per- 
ſons — have deſerved to be puniſhed, if there be no Relaxation of the Se- 
verity o wn: | 
2, That it is very agreeable to the Divine Juſtice, to exerciſe the Severity of 
Punitive Juſtice on obſtinate and incorrigible Offenders, And this is that 
whereon the Juſtice of the Puniſhment s of Sinners in another World is found- 
ed becauſe God hath been ſo merciful to them here, and uſed ſo many ways to 
Peclaim them, and it is the Not exerciſing his Punitive Juſtice upon them in 
this World, which makes it fo much more reaſonable in another. For thereby 


they 
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they have ſhewed their Contempt of God and his Laws, of bis offers o 
and their willful obſtinacy in Hauler him. And the v Aa 7 2295 
niſhment of ſuch Offenders is not denyed by any of our more Learned Adverſa 
Ch. I. p. riet, as I have ſhewed in tht following DiſcourſeFrom Socinus and Crellius, ad 
20. might do from ſeveral others. But 7 need not mention any more, ſince in th, 
Catech. late Correct Edition of the Racovian Catechiſm there is this Note, That th 
10% have always aſſerted, that the Wicked ſhall be raifed up at the great 
Day to undergo the Puniſhment of their Sins, and to. be caſt into the 
Fire prepared for the Devil and his Angels. And for this, beſides theis 
Publick Confeſſiont, they quote Crellius, Schlictingius, Volkelius, Wol. 
Shliain. ZOgenius, G c. And Schlictingius ſaith, The Doctrine of future pu. 
in Joh. 5. niſhments was neceſſary to be preached, as being part of the Chriſtian 
29. Faith; and that God's Veracity is concerned in the Execution of his 
Threatnings. Which is a part of Natural Juſtice. And thoſe Learned Mes 
who have been thought moſt favourable to the Socinian Opinions have 4+. 


clared themſelves very frankly as to the Juſtice of 1he Puniſhment of Impenj. 


tent Sinners, | | 
4 Curcellæus, whom they of en mention wi h reſpect, ſaith, the Juſtice of God 
"wag requires, that he ſhould inflict the Puniſhments he hath threatned on 
« 12. 8 ;, Contumacious Sinners. And Limborch ( whom they ſometimes appeal ty) 
Limborc. faith, That the Juſtice of God doth not permit the Impunity of Re- 
2 — 1 fractary and Impenitent Contemners of his Grace. Becanſe, ſaith le, 
c. 12. f. God by his declared Will hath tied himſelf up from the Exerciſe of 


35- bis Abſolute Power; and his Laws would be trampled upon, and his 


| Majeſty ſlighted; nor would God's hatred of Sin ever be fully diſcove. 


red. And therefore the Day of Wrath is calld by St. Paul, The Reve- 
Rom.2, 5, lation of the Righteous Judgment of God. Epiſco _—_ That al- 
Epiſcop. though in ſuch Puniſhments, which depend only on the Will of the Lan- 
** The- naler, he doth not think, that God in Juſtice is obliged to make good 
2». bis Threatnings; as he is to perform his Promiſes; (but that in ſuch 
Caſes God is not bound in Juſtice to execute all that the Law threa- 
tens; but when he thinks fit to puniſh, then his Juſtice requires him 
not to puniſh beyond the Commination ) yet in the Caſe of ob- 
ſtinate and incurable Offenders, he doth not deny, that the Juſtice 
of God requires the Rigour of the Law to be executed upon them, 
And he adds, That the Day of Judgment will fully manifeſt the Ju- 
ſtice of God in the Threatnings he hath made to Impenitent Sinners, 
Even Vorſtius, who was ſuppoſed to be too much inclined to the Socinian 
vorſt. de DoFrine , owns it to be a part of God's Juſtice to puniſh wicked and 
arrrib. impenitent Perſons; that his Patience and Goodneſs may not be always 
1B. s contemned with Impunity. And afterwards, That although God doth 
8. 47. no Injury to the Offender, if he doth not execute his Threatnings; yet 
out of regard to the Juſtice of his Word, he doth not recede from what 
he hath declared: But all Threatnings under the Goſpel are Conditional; 
and none are damned by it, but ſach as continue in Impenitency and 
&. 50. Not. Unbelief. And in his Explication he ſaith, That where God bath abſo- 
ad 5. 46. lutely declared his Will to puniſh in ſuch a manner, he cannot forgive 

withoue Injuſtice. : . 
But our Unitarians ſpeak without any Reſerve, That it is not the Juſtice 
of God which prompts him to puniſh Sinners, and ſo it is not contrarſ 
to his Juſtice to forgive all Offences without Repentance or Amendment. 
And thus the Juſtice of God is not concerned in the Puniſhments of the 
great Day, although rhe Apoſile calls it, The Revelation of the 75 

teous Judgment of God. 
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Ind by this the World may ſz bow very far ow Modern Unitarians are from 
handling this Subject more Carefully, ſudiciouſly and Exactly than others; 
However one of their own Party bath lately affirmed it; with as — 

as little Ground as they have done other things. 


half of the Sins of Mankind, who do not perfift in their evil ways, ſo that their Sins 
ſpall be forgiven upon their Repentance and Amendment. For ſince the Exerciſe of 
Punitive Fuftice is not meceſſary on the Perſons of the Offenders, and ſince God in this 
Life abates ſo much of bis juſt Severity againſt them , he thereby ſhews, that he doth 
wot proceed with Mankind bere according to the Rigour of bis ee, but 
Gd} bath given ta them very juſt and righteous Laws, fince thoſe s bave 
hen and bis authority contemned, it is very juſt for God to require a Sacrifice of Atone- 
ment for the Sins of the World, that Mankind may ſee that God was juſtly iſpleaſed 
at them, and that none take Incouragement to go on to commit them, bm yet, that 
their bear Repentance and ſincere Obedience, they be aſſured of the Remi 
on of Sins and the Promiſe of Eternal Life. All the Di lty now remaining is a- 
bout Chriſt's Suffering in our ſtead, of which the Scripture ſpeaks ſo fully in the 
places already mention d. But we muff conſider what is Anſwered to them. 
II. To thoſe places of Scripture which ſpeak of Chriſt Suffering the Puniſhment 
of our Sins; all that Socinius ſaith, comes to theſe two things. 


yet, fince 
been bro- 


1. That Chriſt ſuffer'd on the occaſion of our Sins, and with a Deſign to Socin de 


take away our Sins. 


2. That by his Sufferings he came to have a Power to Forgive Sins; and Part. 2. c. 
that this 15 the 2 Expiation of Sin. But by no means that he ſuffer'd in 4. Ge. 
e bath theſe Words, Ut nihil aliud fit Chriſtum pro nobis mor- C. 7. 


our ſtead; for 
tuum eſſe, quam vice ſeu loco noſtro mortem ſubiiſſe, id adeo A veritate abhor- 
ret ut nihil magis. Which in plain Engliſh is, that nothing is more falſe than 
that Chriſt ſuffer d in our ſtead. 

foer to the Places Ybich ff 
Anſwer to the Places which ſpeak of Chriſt's Dying for us, , 
ſignifie in our ſtead ; but for our good. Which * 


But in the lote Corref Edition of the Racovian Catechiſm they ſay, the Senſe 
of Chriſt's Ry for our Sins is two-fold, but both come to one at laſt, 
e 


I. That Chriſt ſuffered as a Sacrifice in our ſtead; tanquam victima pro nobis 
Succedanea. How can Socinus and the Racoyian Catechiſm agree? 2. That he 
ſuffer d for our good. But they deny any Commutation which they ſay, was not 


bog Expiatory Sacrifices among the Jews. What doth a Subſtitution difer 


om a Commutation in this Caſe 2 


But bow do ſuffering in our ſtead and for our good come all to one at laſt? 
ther it muſt be, that Chrift did truly ſuffet in our ſtead, when he underwent the 
Puniſhment of our Sins in order to our Redemption and Expiat ion; and that is a very 


good and true Senſe ; which we readily embrace, and are very well content that 
they ſheuld c 


ud come all to one: Or if the meaning be only, that Chriſt may be ſaid to 
5 er in our ſtead, becauſe we haue Benefit by. the Conſequences of his Death; 
then bis dying is only confider'd as a bare Condition and not as a Sacrifice in our 


5 ſtead * 


Confidence and vindic. of 
3. That it is very agreeable to Divine Juſtice to accept of a Satisfaction on he- P+ 128 
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Chap. IF, 


ſtead. As to make it plain by an Inſlance; we all agree that Joſephs Suffering in 
Egypt was deſign'd by the Wiſe E-xuvidence of God for the good of bis Brethren, which 
they received after his Advancement, to which his Suffering was an Antecedent Coy. 
dition. But can any Man ſay, that be ſuffer'd in ſtead of bis Brethren ? But nor 
if Joſeph's Brethren had been ſold for Slaves in Egypt, and Joſeph had gone donn 
thither and fer d himſelf a Priſoner for their Deliverance ;, this had been truly Suf- 
fering in their ſtead, as well as for their Advantage. And fuppoſe the King of E. 
gypt had agreed with Joſeph, that if be would become Priſoner for his Brethren, Je 
would advance him, and he ſhould himſelf deliver them by bis own Power , this doth 
not at all binder bis Suffering in their ſtead. But if it had no Relation to their 
Deliverance by his being made Captive himſelf; but was only a ſtep to bis Advurnce. 
ment; then it cannot be ſaid to be in their ſtead, although it might tin u to their Ad. 
vantage. And ſo much for the Senſe of the Racovian Catechiſm. 

But our Unitarians fly higher, for they Ji, 

1. That God could not juſtly or wiſely ſubſtitute an Innocent Perſon to ur- 
dergo Puniſhment in place of the Guilty. 

2. That Chriſt could not freely offer himſelf as a Sacrifice in our ſtead, nor 
conld God accept of it, or allow it. | 

So that here we have the true State of this Controverſie between us, viz. whether 
Chriſt were a Real Expiatory Sacrifice for the Sins of Mankind. For, if be 
could not be Subſtituted in our ſtead, nor God accept of his offering up him- 
ſelf for us; all the other expreſſions are meer Words given out on purpoſe to Amiſe 
and Deceive us. 

And this is that which I have undertaken to make out in the following Diſ- 
courſe, viz. | 

1. That the Scripture doth as plainly ſet forth that Chriſt ſuffer'd the Puniſh- 
ment of our Sins and in our ſtead, as it could do; and that no Expreſſions could 
be thought of to that purpoſe, but might be anſwered in the ſame way that they de 
theſe. And therefore it is in vain to contend with ſuch Men, who are reſolved that 
Words and Phraſes ſhall fignifie no otherwiſe, than they would have them. And yet at 
laſt they cannot deny but a kind of Subſtitution is implied as a Victima Succeda- 
nea ; hee how ? That be ſuffer d for our good and by the occaſion of our Sins, 
but not the Puniſhment of them. Thus far then we have gained, that the Words of 
Scripture are for us; but ſay they, Whatever the Words are, _ cannot mean 
2 = Puniſhment, becauſe he was an Innocent Perſon. erefore I haue 

ewed ; ? 


Chap. III. 2. That there is no Repugnancy in Reaſon, nor to the Fuſtice of God for an Inno- 


Ch. IV, 
v. 4. 


cent Perſon to ſuffer by bis own Conſent and for ſo great an End, what the Scripture 
— to J Laber. And I have fully anſwered the Arguments brought by our 
Adverſaries to prove that God could not juſtly or wiſely ſubſtitute an Innocent 
Perſon to ſuffer for the Guilty. : 

3. That Chriſt did offer himſelf, as an Expiatory Sacrifice to God in our 
ſtead; and that God did accept and allow of it. Which is the Deſign of the three 
laſt Chapters. And till an Anſwer be given to what I have there diſcourſed at large, 
T ſball refer the Reader to what is already ſaid ; and ſhall ſuppoſe thoſe Anſwers to 
be ſufficient, till I ſee on better Reaſons for their Opinion in this matter, than I have 
yet met with, although ] have been no ftranger to their late Ifritings, as, God willing 
they may ſee on another Occaſion. ; 


April 24. 1696. 


E W. 
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DISCOURSE: 


The Sufferings of Chriſt. 


Cu Ap. I. 


I. Of the Socinian way 112 Scripture 3 and of the uncertainty 
it leaves us in as to the main Articles of Faith, manifeſted by an Ex- 
poſition of Gen. 1. ſuitable to that way. II. The State of the Controver- 
ſie in general concerning the Sufſerings of Chriſt for us. He did not ſuffer 
the ſame we ſhould have done. III. The grand Miſtake in making 
niſhments of the nature of Debts. IV. The difference between them at 
large diſcovered, from the different reaſon and ends of them. V. The 
Right of Puniſhment in God proved againſt Crellius, not to ariſe from 
mere dominion. VI. The end of Puniſhment not bare Compenſation, as 
it is in Debts; what Puniſhment due to an injured Perſon by the right 

Nature; proper Puniſhment a reſult of Laws. VII. Crellius his great 

lake about the end of Puniſhments. VIII. Not deſigned for Satisfa- 
Fiom of Anger as it is 4 Deſire of Revenge, Seneca and Lactantius vin- 
dicated againſt Crellins. IX. The Magitrates Intereſt in Puniſhment 
diſtind from that of private Perſons. X. Of the Nature of Anger in God, 
and the Satisfaction to be made to it. Crellius his great Arguments a- 
gainſt Sati ſfaction depend on a falſe Notion of God's Anger. XI. Of the 
ends of Divine Puniſhments, XII. The different Nature of them in this 
and the future State. | 


SIR 


Lthough the Letter I received from your hands contained in it 
ſo many miſtakes of my Meaning and Deſign, that it ſeemed to 
be the greateſt Civility to the Writer of it, to give no Anſwer 
at all to it; becauſe that could not be done, withour the dif- 

covery of far more Weakneſſes in him, than he pretends to find in my 
Diſcourſe : Yet the Weight and Importance of the Matter may require 
a farther account from me, concerning the true reaſon of the Sufferings of 
Chriſt. Wherein my Deſign was ſo far from repreſenting Old Errors to 
the beſt Advantage, or to wreck my Wits to defend them, as that Perſon 
ſeems to ſuggeſt; that I aimed at nothing more than to give a true Ac- 


count of what upon a ſerious enquiry, I jadged to be the moſt natural 


and genuine Meaning of the Chriſtian Doctrine contained in the Wri- 
ings of the New Teſtament. | 
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of the So- I. For finding therein ſuch multitudes of Expreſſions, which to 0 
Hint vpre. Unprejudiced Mind attribute all the the mighty effects of the Love of 
ting Scrip- God to us, to the Obedience and Sufferings of Chriſt, 1began to cong. 
e. der whatreaſon there was why the plain and eaſie ſenſe of thoſe play, 
muſt be forſaken, and a remote and metaphorical meaning put upon 

them. Which I thought my ſelf. the more obliged to do, becauſe | 

could not conceive if it had been the deſign of the Scripture, to hays 

| delivered the received Doctrine of the Chriſtian Church, concerning 
the reaſon of the Suſſerings of Chriſt, that it could have been mor: 
clearly and fully expreſſed than it is already. So that ſuppoſing that 

to have been the true meaning of the ſeveral places of Scripture which 

we contend for; yet the ſame arts and ſubtilties mig ht have been uſed 

to pervert it, which are imployed to perſwade Men that is not the tue 

meaning of them. And what is equally ſerviceable to Truth and Fa. 

| ſhood, can of it ſelf, have no power on the Minds of Men to convince 

| them it muſt be one, and not the other. Nay, if every unuſual and 
improper acception of words in the Scripture, ſhall be thonght ſufficient 

| to take away the natural and genuine Senſe, where the Matter is caps. 
ble of it, I know ſcarce any Article of Faith can be long ſecure; and 

by theſe arts Men may declare that they believe the Scriptures, and yet 

believe nothing of the Chriſtian Faith, For if the improper, though 

unuſual acception of thoſe Expreſſions s 4 dying for us, of Redemy- 

tion, Propitiation, Reconciliation by his Blood, of his bearing our Iniqui- 

ties, and being made Sin and a Curſe for us, (hall be enough to invalidate 

all the Arguments taken from them to prove that which the properSen(e 

of them both doth imply, why may not the improper uſe of the tems 

of Creation and Reſurrection, as well take away the natural Senſe of 

them in the great Articles of the Creation of the World, and Reſureti. 

1 on after death? For if it be enough to prove that Chriſt's dying for u, 
| doth not imply dying in our ſtead ; becauſe ſometimes dying for others 
| imports no more than dying for ſome advantage to come to them; it 
| Redemption being ſometimes uſed for were deliverance, ſhall make our 
Redemption by Chriſt, wholly Mer aphorical ; if the terms of Propitiation, 
Reconciliation, &c. (hall looſe their force, becauſe they are ſometimes 

uſed where all things cannot be ſuppoſed parallel with the Senſe we 
contend for- Why ſhall I be bound to believe that the World was ever 
created in a proper Senſe, fince thoſe Perſons againſt whom I argue, ſo 
earneſtly contend that in thoſe Places in which it ſeems as proper as 2. 

ſohn 1. 3, Ny, it is to be underſtood only in a Metaphorical? If when he World 
70. and all things are ſaid to be made by Chriſt, we are not to underſtand the 
Production but the Reformation of the World and all things in it, al. 
though the natural Senſe of the Words be quite otherwiſe; what Ar- 
gument can make it neceſſary for me not to underſtand the Creation of 

the World in a metaphorical Senſe, when Moſes delivers to us the H- 

ſtory of it? Why may not I underſtand in the beginning, Gen. 1. for 

the beginning of the Moſaical Diſpenſation, as well as Socinus doth in 

the beginning, John 1. for the beginning of the Evangelical 2 And that 

from the very ſame Argument uſed by him, 272. That in the beginning 

is to be underſtood of the main Subject concerning which the Author 
intends to write, and that I am as ſure it was in Moſes concerning the 

Law given by him, as it was in St. 70h, concerning the Goſpel delivered 

by Chriſt. Why may not the Creation of the Heavens and the Earth, be 

no more than the erection of the Jewiſh Polity ? ſince it is acknowled- put 


ged, 
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ged, that by New Heavens and New Earth, wherein dwelleth Righteouſneſs, 
no more is underſtood than a new State of things under the Goſpel ? 
Why may not the confuſed Chaos import no more than'the ſtate of Igno- 
rance and Darkneſs, under which the World was before the Law of 
Moſes ? Since it is confeſſed that it ſignifies in the New Teſtament ſuch 
a (ate of the World before the Goſpel appeared > And conſequently, 
why may not the Light which made the firſt Day be the firſt tendencies 
to the Doctrine of Moſes, which being at firſt divided and ſcattered, 
was united afterwards in one great Body of Laws, which was called the 
dun, becauſe it was the great Director of the Jewiſh Nation, and there- 
fore ſaid to rule the day; as the leſs confiderable Laws of other Nati- 
ons are called the Moon, becauſe they were to govern thoſe who were 
yet under the »ight of Ignorance > Why may not the Firmament being 
in the midſt of the Waters, imply the ereQion of the Jewiſh State in the 
midſt of a great deal of trouble, ſince it is confeſſed, that Waters are 
often taken in Scripture in a Metaphorical Senſe for troubles and affli- 
ions? And the Earth appearing out of the Waters, be no more but the 
ſettlement of that State after its troubles; and particularly with great 
Elegancy after their Paſſage through the Red Sea? And the Production 
of Herbs and living Creatures, be the great encreaſe of the People of all 
orts, as well thoſe of a meaner Rank ( and therefore called Herbs ) 
a thoſe of a higher, that were to live upon the other, and ſometimes 
trample upon them, and therefore by way of excellency called the Li- 
ving Creatures * And when theſe were multiplied and brought into 
»: AN ( which being done by ſteps and degrees, is ſaid to be finiſhed in 
ſeveral days) then the State and the Church flouriſhed and enjoyed 4 
great deal of pleaſure, which was the production of Man and Woman, 
and their being placed in Paradiſe : ( for 4 perfect Mar, notes a high 
degree of Perfection, and a Womar is taken for the Church in the Revela- 
tions) but when they followed the Cuſtoms of other Nations which 
were as a fobidden Tree to them, then they loſt all their happineſs and 
pleaſure, and were expell'd out of their own Country, and lived in 
great ſlavery and miſery, which was the Curſe pronounced againſt them, 
for violating the Rules of Policy eſtabliſhed among them. Thus you 
ſee how (mall a meaſure of Wit, by the advantage of thoſe ways of in- 
terpreting Scripture, which the ſubtileſt of our Adverſaries make uſe of, 
will ſerve to pervert the cleareſt Expreſſions of Scripture to quite ano- 
ther Senſe than was ever intended by the Writer of them. And I aſſure 
you, if that Rule of interpreting Scripture be once allowed ; that. if 
Words are ever uſed in a Metaphorical Senſe, there can be no neceſſity 
of underſtanding them any where in a proper; there is ſcarce any thing 
which you look on as the moſt neceſſary to be believed in Scripture, 
but it may be made appear not to be ſo upon thoſe terms. For by 
reaſon of the paucity, and therefore the ambiguity of the Original 
Words of the Hebrew Language, the ſtrange Idioms of it, the different 
Senſes of the ſame Word in ſeveral Conjugations, the want of ſeveral 
modes of Expreſſion which are uſed in other Languages, and above all 
the lofty and metaphorical way of ſpeaking uſed in alt Eaſtern Coun- 
ries, and the imitation of the Hebrew Idioms in the Greek Tranſlation 
of the Old Teſtament, and Original of the New, you can hardly affix 
aSenſe upon any Words uſed therein, but a Man who will be at the 
pans to ſearch all poſſible Significations and uſes of thoſe Words, will 
put you hard to it, to make good that which you took to be the proper 
3 i meaning 
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meaning of them. W herefore although I will not deny to our Adver. 
ſaries the praiſe of Subtility and Diligence; I cannot give them thy 
( which is much more praife-worthy ) of Diſcretion and found Jud. 
ment. For while they uſe their utmoſt Induftry to ſearch all the mop 
remote and metaphorieal Senſes of Words, with a deſign to take off the 
1 —.— and proper Meaning of them, they do not attend to the ill Con 
quence that may be made of this to the overthrowing thoſe thin 
the belief of which themſelves make neceſſary to Salvation. or h/ 
this way the whole Goſpel may be made an Altegory, and the Reſurre. 
ion of Chriſt be thought as metaphorical as the Redemption by his 
Death, and the force of: all the Precepts of the Goſpel avoided by ſome 
unuſual Ggnification at the Words wherein they are delivered. 80 that 
nothing can be more unreaſonable than ſuch a method of proceedi 
unleſs it be firft ſufficiently proved that the Matter is not capable ofthe 
oper Senſe, and therefore of neceſſity the improper only is to be al. 
awed. And this is that which Sac inte ſeems alter all his pains to per. 
vert the meaning of the Places in controverſie, to rely on moſt; viz. 
That the Doctrine of ſatisfaftion doth imply an impoſſibility in the thing it 
ſelf, and therefore venſt needs be falſe; nay, he ſaith, the infallibility of 
the Revealer had wot been enough in this Caſe, ſuppoſeng that Chriſt had ſail 
it, and riſen from the dead, to declare bis own Veracity; unleſi he had 
delivered it by its proper Cauſes and Efſetts, and fo ſhewed the poſſibility if 
the thing it ſelf And the reaſon, he ſaith, why they believe their Doirin 
true, is not barely becamſe God bath ſaid it, but they believe certainly thu 
God hath ſaid it, becaufe they know it to be true ; by knowing the contra. 
ry Doctrine to be impoſſible. The Controverfie then, concerning the 
meaning of the Places in diſpute is to be reſolved from the nature and 
reaſonableneſs of the matter contained in them? For if Socizus his rea- 
ſon be anſwerable to his confidence, if the account we give of the Sul. 
ferings of Chrift, be repugnant not only to the Juſtice, Goodneſi and 
Grace of God, but ta the nature of the thing; if it appear impoſlible 
that Mankind ſhould be redeemed in a proper Senſe, or that God ſhould 
be propitiated by the Death of his Son as a Sacrifice for Sin; if it ener- 
vateall the Precepts of Obedience, and tend rather to juſtifie Sins than 
thoſe who do repent of them; I ſhall then agree, that no induſtry 
can be too great in fearching Authors, comparing Places, examining 
Verſions, to find out ſuch a Senſe as may be agreeable to the nature of 
things, the Attributes of God, and the deſign of Chriſtian Religion. 
But if on the contrary, the Scripture doth plainly aſſert thoſe things, 
from whence our Doctrine follows, and without which no reaſonable 
account can be given either of the Expreſſions uſed therein, or of the 


Sufferings of Chriſt; if Chriſt's Death did immediately reſpe& God s 


a Sacrifice, and was paid as a Price for our Redemption; if fuch a delign 
of his death be ſo far from being repugnant to the nature of God. that it 
highly manifeſts his Wiſdom, Juſtice and Mercy; if gt aſſert nothing 
but what is fo far from being impoſſible, that it is very reconcileable 
to the common Principles of Reaſon, as well as the Free- Grace of God 
in the pardon of Sin ; if, being truly underſtood, it is fo far from 
enervating, that it advances highly all the purpoſes of Chriſtian Relt- 
gion. then itcan beno leſs than a betraying one of the grand Truths of 
the Chriſtian Doctrine, not to believe purs to be the true Senſe of the 
Places in Controverſy. And this is that which I now take upon me to 
maintain. _ 
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our clearer 1 herein, nothing will be more necoſſa- 
* to underſtand the true State of the Controverſis 3 which hath me ſtare 
been rendred more obſeure by the miſtakes of ſome, who have mana- 7 = * 
ged ĩt with greater Zeal than Judgment; who have aſſerted more than i, general. 
they needed to have done, and made our Adverſaries aſſert much leſs 
than they do: And by this means have ſhot over their Adverſaries / 
Heads, and laid their own more open to Aſſaults. It is cafie to obſerve, 
that moſt of Socinas his Arguments are levelled againſt an Opinion, 
which few who have conſidered theſe things do maintain, and none 
need to think themſelves obliged to do it; which is, That Chriſt paid 
a ptoper and rigid Satisfaction for the Sins of Men, conſidered under the 
notion of Debts, and that he paid the very ſame, which we ought to 
have done; which in the Senſe of the Law, is never called Satisfaction, 
but ſtrict Payment. Againſt this Seciwes diſputes from the impoſſibili- 
ty of Chriſt's paying the very ſame that we were to have paid 3 becauſe 
our penalty was eternal Death, and that as the confequent of inherent 
guilt, which Chriſt neither did nor could undergo. Neither is it e- 
nough to ſay, That Chriſt had undergone eternal % wrleſs he had 
been able to free bimſelf from it; for the admiſſion of one to pay for ano- 
ther, who could diſcharge the Debt in much leſs time than the Offen- 
ders could, was not the fame which the Law required. For that takes 
no notice of any other than the Perfons who had finned ; and if a Me- ; 
diator could have paid the fame, the Original Law muſt have been dis- 44 
junQive 3 w#%. That either the Offender muſt ſuffer, or another for 
him ; but then the Goſpel had not been the bringing in of a better 
Covenant, but a performance of the old. But if there be a relaxation or 
diſpenſation of the firſt Law; then it neceflarily follows, that what 
Chriſt paid, was not the very fame which the firſt Law required: For 
what need of that, when the very fame was paid that was in the Obli- 
gation > But if it be ſaid, That the dignity of the Perſon makes up, whet 
wanted in the bind or degree of puniſhment z this is a plain Confeffion 
that it is not the ſame, but fomething equivalent, which anſwers the 
ends of the Sanction, as much as the fame would have done, which is 
the thing we contend for. Befides, if the very fame had been paid in 
the ſtrict Senſe, there would have followed a Deliverance ipſo facto; 
for the Releaſe immediately follows the Payment of the fame; and it 
had been injuſtice to have required any thing further, , in order to the 
diſcharge of the Offender, when ſtric and full Payment had been made 
of what was in the Obligation. But we fee that Faith and Repentance, 
and the Conſequences of thofe two, are made Conditions on our Parts, 
in order to the enjoying the benefit of what Chriſt hath procured 
So that the Releafe is not immediate upon the Payment, but depends 
on a new Contract, made in confideration of what Chriſt hath done 
and ſuffered for us, If it be ſaid, That by Chrift s Payment, we become 
his, and he requires theſe Conditions of us beſides the contrariety of it 
to the Scriptures, which make the Conditions to be required by him to 
whomthe Payment was made; we are to conſider, that theſe very Perſons 
affert, that Chriſt paid all for us, and in our name and ſtead ; ſo that the 
Payment by Chriſt was by a Subſtitution in our room; and if he paid the 
fame which the Law required, the benefit muſt immediately accruetothoſe, 
in whoſe Name the Debt was paid. For what was done in the Name of ano- 
ther, is all one to the Creditor, as if it had been done by the Debtor him- 
felt. But above all things, it is impoſſible to reconcile the freeneſs of Re- 


miſſion, 
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miſſion, with the full payment of the very ſame which was in the ohjj. 
gation. Neither will it ſerve to ſay, That though it was not free to Chi 

yet it was to ns. For the ſatisfaction and remiſſion. muſt reſpe& Ki 
ſame perſon ; for Chriſt did not pay for himſelf, but for us, neither 
could the remiſſion be to him. Chriſt therefore is not conſider d in hit 
own name, but as acting in our ſtead; fo that what was free to him 
muſt be to us; what was exactly paid by him, it is all one as if it had 
been done by us: ſo that it is impoſſible the ſame debt ſhould by fully 
paid and freely forgiven. Much leſs will it avoid the difficulty in thi 
caſe to ſay, That it was a refuſable payment : For it being ſuppoſed to 


be the very ſame; it was not in juſtice refuſable 5 and however notin: 


equity, if it anſwer the intention of the Law, as much as the ſuffer. 
ing of the offenders had done; and the more it doth that, the leſs refy. 
ſable it is. And although God himſelf found out the way, that doth not 
make the pardon free, but the deſignation of the perſon who was to 
pay the debt. Thus when our Adverſaries difpute againſt this opinion, 
no wonder if they do it*ſucceſsfully ; but this whole opinion is built 
upon a miſtake, that ſatisfaction muſt be the payment of the very fame; 
which while they contend for, they give our Ad verſaries too great an 
advantage, and make them think they triumph over the Faith of the 
Church, when they do it only over the miſtake of ſome particular per- 
ſons. But the foundation of this miſtake, lies in the conſideration of 
puniſhment, under the notion of debts, and that ſatisfaction therefore 
muſt be by ſtri& payment in rigour of Law; but how great that miſtake 
is, will appear in the ſubſequent diſcourſe. But it cannot but be won. 
dred at, that the very ſame perſons who conſider fins, as debts which 
muſt be ſtrictly ſatisfied for, do withal contend for the abſolute neceſ- 
ſity of this ſatisfaction: whereas Socinus bis Arguments would hold 


good, if ſins were only conſidered as debts, and God as the mere Creditor of 


puniſhment ;, he might as freely part with his own right without ſati faction, 
as any Creditor may forgive what ſumm he pleaſes to a perſon indebted to 
bim; and no reaſon can be brought to the contrary, from that notion 
of ſins, why he may not do it. But if they be conſidered with a re- 
ſpe& to God's Government of the world, and the honour of his 
Laws, then ſome further acccount may be given, why it may not be 
conſiſtent with that, to paſs by the fins of men, without ſatisfaction 
made to them. n RET 


e 
of the dif- : III. And becauſe the miſtake in this matter, hath been the foun- 
ference of dation of moſt of the ſubſequent miſtakes on both ſides, and the diſ- 
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covery of the cauſe of errors, doth far more to the cure of them, than 
any Arguments brought againſt them; and withal, the true under- 
ſtanding of the whole Doctrine of ſatisfaction depends upon it, I ſhall 
endeavour to make clear the notion under which our fins are conſide- 
red ; for upon that depends the nature of the ſatisfaction which 1s to 
be made for them. For while our Adverſaries ſuppoſe, that (ins are 
to be looked on under the notion of debts in this debate, they aſſert 
it to be wholly free for God to remit them, without any ſatisfaction. 
They make the right of puniſhment merely to depend on God's abſo- 
jute Dominion; and that all ſatisfaction muſt be conſidered under the 
notion of compenſation, for the Injuries done to him, to whom it is 


to be made. But if we can clearly ſhew a conſiderable difference be- 


tween the notion of debts and puniſhments, if the right puniſhment 
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doth not depend upon mere Dominion, and that ſatisfaction by * 
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of puniſhment, is not primarily intended for compenſation, but for 
other ends, we ſhall make not only the ſtate of the Controverſie much 
clearer, but offer ſomething conſiderable towards the reſolution of it. 
The way I ſhall take for the proof the difference between debts and 

aniſhments, ſhall be uſing the other for the Arguments for it. For 

ſides, that thoſe things are jaſt in matter of debts, which are not ſo 
in the caſe of puniſhments, as, that it is lawful for a man to forgive 
all the debts which are owing him by all perſons, though they never 
ſo contumaciouſly refuſe payment, but our Adverſaries will not ſay ſo 
in the caſe of Sins; for although they aſſert, That the juſtice of God 
doth never require puniſhment in caſe of repentance, yet withall they 


aſſert, That in caſe of impenitency, it is not only agreea- 
ble, but due to the nature and decrees and. therefore to 
the rectitude and equity of God not to give pardon. But 
if this be true, then there is an apparent difference be- 
tween the notion of debts and puniſhments; for the Im- 
penitency doth but add to the greatneſs of the debt: 
And will they ſay, it is only in Gods Power to remit 
ſmall debts, but he, muſt puniſh the greateſt? what be- 
comes then of God's abſolute liberty to part with his 
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own right? will not this ſhew more of his kindneſs to nibus prefizit fit neceſſa- | 
pardon the greater, rather than leſſer offenders? But if 9g. ” ia 0 | 
there be ſomething in the nature of the thing, which i 
makes it not only juſt, but neceſſary for impenitent ſinners to be pu- 
niſhed, as Crell;izs after Socinus frequently acknowledges, then it is 
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1 plain, that fins are not to be conſidered merely as debts, for that obſti- 
2 nacy and impenitency is only puniſhed as a greater degree of fin, and 
d therefore as a greater debt. And withal, thoſe things are lawful in the 
f remiſſion of debts, which are unjuſt in the matter of puniſhments; as 
, it is lawful for a Creditor, when two perſons are conſidered in equal 
to circumſtances, to remit one, and not the other; nay to remit the great- 
n er debt, without any ſatisfaction, and to exact the leſſer to the greateſt 
e- extremity z but it is unjuſt in matter of Puniſhments, where the rea- 
is ſon and circumſtances are the ſame, for a perſon who hath committed 
he a crime of very dangerous conſequence, to eſcape unpuniſhed, and 
n another who hath been guilty of far leſs to be ſeverely executed. Be- 
ſides theſe conſiderations, I ſay; ſhall now prove the difference of 
n- debts and 12 from thoſe two things whereby things are beſt 
il. differenced from each other; wiz. The different Reaſon, and the dif- 
an ferent end of them. ; 
r- IV. (I.) The different Reaſon of debts and puniſhments : The reaſon Th: reſin 
all debts is dominion and property, and the obligation of them, de- ho — 
le- pends upon voluntary contracts between parties; but the reaſon of ;; the pub- 
to puniſhments is Juſtice and Government, and depends not upon mere ct inte- 
re contracts, but the.relation the perſon ſtands in to that Authority to "We 
ert which he is accountable for his actions. For if the obligation to pu- | 
on. niſhment, did depend upon mere contract, then none could juſtly be 
ſo- puniſhed, but ſuch who have conſented to it by an antecedent con- 
the tract: If it be ſaid, That 4 contratt is implied, by their being in ſociety | 
t is with others ; that is as much as I deſire to make the difference appear, | 
be- tor in caſe of debts, the obligation depends upon the voluntary con- | 
ent tract of the perſon; but in caſe of puniſhments, the very relation to 
* Government, and living under Laws doth imply it. And the right of 


puniſh- 2 
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puniſhment depends upon the obligation of Laws, where the reaſon of 
them holds, without any expreſs contract, or ſuperiority of one o. 
ver another ; as in the caſe of violation of the Laws of Nations, that 
gives right to another Nation to puniſh the infringers of it. Other. 
wiſe Wars could never be lawful between two Nations, and none 
could be warrantable, but thoſe of a Prince againſt his rebellious ſub. 
jets, who have broken the Laws themſelves conſented expreſly to. 
Beſides, in cafe of debts every man is bound to pay, whether he he 
calld upon or no; but in caſe of puniſhments, no man is bound to 
betray or accuſe himſelf. For the obligation to payment in caſe of 
debt ariſeth from the injury ſuſtained by that particular perſon, if a. 
nother detains what is his own from him; but the obligation to puniſh- 
ment, ariſes from the injury, the Publick ſuſtains by the impunity of 
crimes, of which the Magiſtrates are to take Care; who by the diſpen- 
ſing of puniſhments, do ſhew that to be true which Grotius aſſerts, that 
if there be any Creditor to be aſſigned in pnniſhment, it is the publick 
good: Which appears by this, that all puniſhments are proportioned, 
according to the influence the offences have upon the publick intereſt ; 
tor the reaſon of puniſhment is not becauſe a Law is broken, but be- 
cauſe the breach of a Law tends to diſſolve the community, by in- 
fringing the Authority of the Laws, and the honour of thoſe who are 
to take care of them, For if we conſider it, the meaſure of puniſh- 
ments is in a well ordered State, taking from the influence which crimes 
have upon the peace and intereſt of the community, No man queſti- 
ons, but that Malice, Pride and Avarice, are things really as bad 
as many faults, that are ſeverely puniſhed by humane Laws, but the 
reaſon theſe are not puniſhed is, becauſe they do not ſo much injury 
to the publick intereſt, as Theft and Robbery do. Beſides, in thoſe 
things wherein the Laws of a Nation are concerned, the utmoſt rigour 
is not uſed in the preventing of crimes, or the execution of them when 
committed, if ſuch an execution may endanger the publick more than 
the impunity of the offenders may do. And there are ſome things 
which are thought fit to be forbidden, where the utmoſt means are not 
uſed to prevent them; as Merchants are forbidden to ſteal cuſtoms, but 
they are not put under an Oath not to do it. And when penalties have 
been deſerved, the execution of them hath been deferred, till it may 
be moſt for the advantage of the publick : as Joab's puniſhment till So- 
lomon's Reign, though he deſerved it as much in David's. So that the 
rule commonly talked of, Fiat juſtitia & pereat mundus, is a piece of 
Pedantry, rather than true Wiſdom ; for whatever penalty inflited 
brings a far greater detriment to the publick, than the forbearance 
of it, is no piece of Juſtice to the State, but the contrary ; the great- 
eſt Law, being the ſafety and preſervation of the whole Body. by 
which it appears, that in humane Laws, the reaſon of puniſhment 1s 
not, that ſuch an action is done, but becauſe the impunity in doing 
it, may have a bad influence on the publick intereſt ; but in debts, 
27 ele the right of Reſtitution depends upon the injury received by a parti 
9 oy perſon, who looks at no more than the reparation of his loſs 
nt mere It. . . 
C v. We are now to conſider, how far theſe things will hold in Di- 
(pont. ad vine Laws, and what right of puniſhment doth reſult from them. 
ee For Crellius, the ſubtilleſt of our Adverſaries, knowing of how great con- 
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faction, vehemently contends, That the right of puniſhment doth reſult 
from God's abſolute Dominion, and therefore he is to be conſidered as the 
offended party, and not as Governonr in the right of iuflicting puniſh- 


_— 


went z for which his firſt Argument is, That our obedience is due to God's p. 144. 


Law, on the account of his Dominion; but when that is not performed, the 
penalty ſucceeds in its room, and therefore that doth belong to God on-the 
ſame account Elis other arguments are, from the compenſation of injuries 
due to the 9 party, and from God's anger againſt fin, in which he is 
to be conſider d as the offended party: Theſe two latter will be anſwered 
under the next head; the firſt I am to examine here. He therefore 
tells us, that the 445 of puniſhment belongs to God's Dominion, be- 
cauſe the reaſon of his Government of mankind is, becauſe he is the 
Lord of them. But, for our better underſtanding this, we are to conſi- 
der, although the original right of Government doth reſult from God's 
Dominion ; for theefore our obedience is due, becauſe of his Sove- 
reignty over us; yet when God takes upon him the notion of a Gover- 
nour, he enters into a new relation with his Creatures, diſtin& from 
the firſt as mere Lord. For he is equally Lord of all to whom he gives 
a being, but he doth not require obedience upon equal terms, nor go- 
verns them by the ſame Laws: Dominion is properly ſhewed in the 
exerciſe of power ; but when God gives Laws according to which he 
will reward and puniſh, he ſo far reſtrains the exerciſe of his Domi- 
nion to a ſubſerviency to the ends of Government, If we ſhould ſap- 
poſe, that God governs the world merely by his Dominion, we muſt 
take away all rewards and puniſhments ; for then the actions of men, 
would be the mere effects of irreſiſtible power, and ſo not capable of 
rewards and puniſhments; for there could be neither of theſe, where 
mens actions are capable of the differences of good and evil, and that 
they cannot be, if they be the acts of God's Dominion, and not of 
their own. But if God doth not exerciſe his full Dominion over ra- 
tional Creatures, it is apparent that he doth govern them under ano- 
ther notion than as mere Lord, and the reaſon of puniſhment is not to 
be taken from an abſolute right which God doth not make uſe of, 
but from the ends and deſigns of Government, which are his own Ho- 
nour, the Authority of his Laws, and the good of thoſe whom he doth 
govern, And Cellius is greatly miſtaken, when he makes puniſhment to 
ſucceed in the place of the right of obedience; for it is only the deſert of 
puniſhment, which follows upon the violation of that right ; and as we 
aſſert, that the right of obedience is derived from God's Sovereignty, 
ſo we deny not, but the deſert of puniſhment is from the violation of it 
but withal we ſay, that the obligation to puniſhment depends upon 
the Laws, and God's right to inflict puniſhment (Laws being ſuppoſed) 
1s immediately from that Government which he hath over mankind : 
For otherwiſe, if the whole right of puniſhment did ſtill depend up- 
on God's Dominion, and the firſt right of Sovereignty, then all fins 


muſt have equal puniſhments, becauſe they are all equal violations of 


the fundamental right of obedience; then it were at liberty for God 
to puniſh a greater Sin, with a leſs puniſhment z and a leſſer Sin, with 
a greater : And laſtly, this would make the puniſhment of Sin, a mere 
Arbitrary thing in God ; for there would be no reaſon of puniſhment, 
but what depended upon God's mere will; whereas the reaſon of pu- 


mihment in Scripture is drawn from repugnancy of ſin to the divine 


purity and holineſs, and not merely from God's power or will to mh 
[i * 


nich; but if that were all the reaſon of it, there would be no repug 
nancy in the nature of the thing for the moſt vitious perſon to be re. 
warded, and the moſt pious to be made everlaſtingly miſerable, But 
who ever yet durſt ſay or think ſo? From whence it appears that the 
relation between fin and puniſhtnent is no reſult of God's arbitrary will 
but it is founded in the nature of the things; ſo that as it is juſt for 
God to puniſh offenders, ſo it would be unjuſt to puniſh the moſt in. 
nocent perſon without any reſpect to ſin. But if the right of puniſh. 
ment depends merely on God's Dominion, I cannot underſtand wh 
God may not puniſh when and whom, and in what manner he ple. 
ſeth ; without any impeachment of his Juſtice, and therefore it is to 
be wonder'd at, that the ſame perſons who aſſert the right of puniſh. 
ment to be merely in God's Dominion, ſhould yet cry out of the in. 
juſtice of one perſon being puniſhed tor anothers faults; for why may 
not God exerciſe his Dominion in this caſe? yes, ſay they, he may by 
dominion, but he cannot pumiſſh, becauſe puniſhment ſuppoſes guilt, als 
not be juſt withont it ; how far that reaches, will be examined afterwards 
at preſent, we take notice of the contradiction to themſelves which 
our Adverſaries are guilty of, that they may ſerve their own Hypothe- 
fir, for when we diſpute with them, againſt abſolute remiſſion with- 
out ſatisfaction, then they contend that the right of puniſhment js 2 
mere act of Dominion, and God may part with his right, if he pleaſe, 
but when they diſpute with us againſt the tranſlation of puniſhment from 
one to another, then they no longer ſay that the right of puniſhment 
is an act of Dominion, but that it is a neceſſary conſequent of inhe- 
rent guilt, and cannot be removed from one to another. And then 
Soe. de they utterly deny that puniſhment is of the nature of debts, for on: 
Servat. I. man's money, they ſay, way become anothers, but one man's puniſhment 


5570. c cannot become anothers : Thus they give and take, deny and grant, as 


18. it ſerves for their preſent purpoſes. 
2. The en? VI. (2.) The different ends of debts and puniſhments, make it appear 
of puniſh. that there is a difference in the nature of them; for the intention of 
yrents 19 the obligation to payment in caſe of debt, is the compenſation of the 
rerjatim damage which the Creditor ſuſtains ; but the intention of puniſhment, 
as it iin is not bare compenſation, but it is deſigned for greater and further 
ell, ends. For which we are to conſider the different nature of puniſh- 
ments, as they are inflicted by way of reparation of ſome injury done 
to private perſons, and as they do reſpect the publick good. I grant, 
that private perſons in caſe of injuries, ſeek for compenſation of the 
damage they ſuſtain, and ſo far they bear the nature of debts ; but if 
we conſider them as inflicted by thoſe who have a care of the publick, 
though they are to ſee that no private perſon ſuffers injury by ano- 
ther; yet rhe reaſon of that is not merely that he might enjoy hisown, 
but becauſe the doing injuries to others tends to the ſubverſion of the 
ends of Government. Therefore, I can by no means admit that Poſi 
crel. e. ſition of Crellims, that a Magiſtrate only puniſhes as he aſſumes the perſon 
Grote; of the particular men who have received injuries from others ; for he aims 
; 147, at other ends than merely the compenſation of thoſe injured perſons. 
5.4. 9. p. Their great end is according to the old Roman Formula, ne quid Reſp. 
102 detrimenti capiat : the reaſon of exacting penalties upon private men i 
ſtill with -a regard to the publick ſafety. Suppoſing men in a ſtate of 
nature no puniſhment is due to the injured perſon, but reſtitution of 


damage, and compenſation of the loſs that accrues to him by the * 
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ry ſuſtained ; and whatever goes beyond this, is the effect of Govern- 
ment, which conſtitutes penalties for preſervation of the Society which 
s under Laws. But herein Crellius is our adverſary, but with no ad- 
vahtage at all to his Cauſe; for he offers to prove againſt Grotias, That 
ſomething more it due by an injury beyond bare compenſation for what the 
other is ſuppoſed to loſe by the right of nature; for ſaith he, in every in- 

there is not only the real damage which the perſon ſuſtains, but there is 
4 contempt of the perſon implyed in it for which as well as the former, be 
ought to have 8 To which I anſwer, 1. That this doth not 


e 


* 


„ 


prove what he deſigns, vis. that puniſhment doth 8 the inju- 
- red perſon in a ſtate of Natore beyond bare reſtitution, but that it is 
y neceſſary, that men_ſhould not continue in ſuch a ſtate, that ſo they 
may be vindicated from that contempt, and others compelled to reſti · 
n tution. Both which, as they are puniſhments, are not in the power 
7 of the offended party as ſuch, but ſhew that it is very reaſonable there 
0 ſhould be Laws and Governours, that private perſons may be.preſet- 
_ ved in their juſt rights, and offenders puniſhed tor the vindication not 
f only of their honour, but of the Laws too. And Laws being eſta- 
ry bliſhed, the injured perſon hath right to no more, than the compenſa- 
b. tion of his loſs; for that being forced upon the offending party, is a 
ſufficient vindication of his honour. 2. If the contempt of a private 
by perſon makes a compenſation neceſſary, how much more will this hold 
1 in a publick Magiſtrate; whoſe contempt by diſobedience is of far 
ne worſe conſequence than that of a private perſon, And by this argu- 
"y ment Cre/zzs overthrows his main Hypotheſes, viz. that God may par- 
rf don fin without fatisfaRion ; for if it be not only neceſſary, that the 
1 loſs be compenſated but the diſhonour too; then ſo much greater as 
* the diſhonour is, ſo much higher as the perſon is, ſo much more bene- 
5 ficial to the world as his Laws are, ſo much more neceſſary is it that in 
order to pardon there muſt be a ſatisfaction made to him, for the af- 
= fronts he hath received from men. And if the greatneſs of the injury ciel. c. 
of be to be meaſured as Crellizs aſſerts, from the worth and value of the 44 5 
he thing, from the dignity and honour of the perſon, from the diſplicency of 
at the fad to him, which he makes the meaſure of puniſhment ; this makes 
* it ſtill far more reaſonable, that God ſhould have ſatisfaction for the 
b ſins of men, than that men ſhould have for the injuries done them by 
5 one another; eſpecially conſidering what the ſame Author doth aſſert af- 5. % 
nt, terwards, that it is ſometime repugnant to juſtice, for one to part with his p. 198. 
the own right in caſe of injuries, and that either from the na'ure and circum- 
+ if ſtances of the things themſelves or a decree or determination to the contra- 
>, 75; for the firſt he inſtanceth in caſe of notorious defamation; in which 
_ he ſaith, it is 4 diſhoneſt and unlawful thing for a man, not to mate uſe of 
wn, bis own right for his vindication : and for the other, in caſe of great ob- 
the finacy and malice. By both which, it is moſt 2 that Crellius 
. puts a mighty difference between the nature of debts, and puniſhments, 


ſince in all caſes he allows it lawful for a perſon free, to remit his 
debts; but in ſome caſes he makes it utterly unlawful for a perſon not to 


om make uſe of his right for puniſhment. And withal if a private per- 
75 lon may not part with his own right in ſuch caſes, how unreaſonable 
n is ic it not to aſſert the ſame of the great Governour of the World? and 
70 that there may be a neceſſity for him upon ſuppoſition of the contempt 
** of himſelf and his Laws, to vindicate himſelf and his honour to the 
nju- world, by ſome remarkable teſtimony of his ſeverity againſt ſin. 


Ii 2 VII. But 
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| com ls the moſt unreaſonable of all others, yet ſufficiently proves from hy 


_ 8 ſelf the difference of debts and puniſhments, which is, the delight which 

end of pu- „be injured perſon takes in ſceing the offender puniſhed, This he ſo much 

| niſnments inſiſts upon, as though he made it the * natural end of puniſhment: 
* 74 for ſaith he, among the Puniſhments which a Prince or any other free Perſon 

fell. 28, can inflit, revenge is in the firſt place, and the more there is of that in 
any thing, the more properly it is called a puniſhment 5 and he tells vs 

what he means by this z/tzo; viz. ſolatium ex alieno dolore, the content. 

| p. 191. ment taken in anothers pain, But faith he, no man muſt object, that thi, 
is a thing evil in it ſelf; for although it be forbidden ws under the New 

Teſtament, yet in it ſelf it is not unlawful for one that hath ſuffered pain 
from another to ſeek for the eaſe of his own pain, by the miſeries of him that 
injured him : and for this purpoſe, ſaith he, we have the Paſſion of Anger 
in ws, which being a defire of returning injuries, is then ſatisfied when it 
apprehends it done. But how abſurd and unreaſonable this Doctrine is, 
will be eaſily diſcovered, for this would make the primary intendment 
of puniſhment to be the evil of him that ſuffers it. Where the right 
of puniſhment is derived from an injury received, and therefore that 
| which gives that right, is ſome damage ſuſtained, the reparation of 
* which 1s the firſt thing deſigned by the offended party: Though it take 
not up the whole nature of puniſhment. And on this account no 
man can juſtly propoſe any end to himſelf in anothers evil, but what 
comes under the notion of reſtitution. For the evil of another is on- 
ly intended in puniſhment as it reſpects the good of him for whoſe 
ake that evil is undergone, When that good may be obtained with- 

out anothers evil, the deſire of it is unjuſt and unreaſonable: and 
therefore all that contentment that any one takes in. the evil another 
| undergoes, as it is evil to him, is a thing repugnant to humane nature, 
| and which all perſons condemn in others when they allow themſelves 
| in it. It will be hard for Crellius to make any difference between this 
| end of puniſhment which he aſſigns, and the greateſt cruelty ; for what 
| can that be worſe than taking delight in making others miſerable, and 
| ſeeing them ſo when he hath made them, If it be replyed, that cru. 
| elty is without any cauſe; but here a juſt cauſe 15 ſuppoſed z I anſwer, a juſt 
3 cauſe is only ſuppoſed for the puniſhment, but there can be no juſt cauſe 
| for any to delight in the miſeries of others, and to comfort themſelves 
by inflicting or beholding them. For the evil of another is never in- 

| tended, but when it is the only means left for compenſation; and he 
| muſt be guilty of great inhumanity, who deſires anothers evil any fur- 
| ther than that tends to his own good, 5. e. the reparation of the dar 
mage ſuſtained ; which if it may be had without anothers evil, then 
| that comes not by the right of nature within the reaſon of puniſh- 
| ment; and conſequently where it doth not ſerve for that end, the 
comfort that men take in it is no part of juſtice, but cruelty. For 

there can be no reaſon at all aſſigned for it; for that /erimentum dolo- 

ris which Crellius inſiſts on is merely imaginary, and no other than the 

Dog hath in gnawing the ſtone that is thrown at him; and for all that 

1 know, that propenſion in nature to the retribution of evil for evil 

any further than it tends to our ſecurity, and the preſervation for 

the future, is one of the moſt unreaſonable Paſſions in humane Na- 


ture. VIII. And 


of crel- VlIl. But Crellias yet urgeth another end RR, which thou 
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"IM. And if we examine the nature of Anger, either conſidered Na- Of thens- 
_ or Morally, the intention of it is, riot the returning evil to A 22 
nother, for the evil reteived, but the ſecurity and preſervation of Our revengeir 
ſelves ; which we ſhould not have fo 5 a care of, unleſs we had Teo: 
a quick ſenſe of injuries, and our blood were apt to be heated at the punith- 
apprehenſion of them. But when this paſſion vents it ſelf, in doing —, 
others injury to alleviate its own grief, it is a violent and unreaſona- © carte 
urbation ; but being governed by reaſon, it aims at no more, them. 

than the great end of our beings; viz. Self-Preſervation. But whenthat 
cannot be obtained without anothers evil, ſo far the iutendment of it is 
lawful, but no farther. And I cantiot therefore think thoſe ages oe 
who have defined Anger to be %tiZs Me,, by whoſe Authority cretl. c. 4: 
(rellizs defends bitnſelf, when he makes anger to be a deſire of revei 7 = 
did throughly confidet what was juſt and reaſonable in it, but barely” © 
what was natural, and would be the effect of that paſlion, if riot go- 
verned by reaſon. For otherwiſe Jul. Scaliger's definition is mũch Exerc. 
more true and juſtifiable, that it is appetitus depulſſonis; viz. that: 
whereby we are Rirted up to drive away from us, any _ that is in- 
jurious to us. But becauſe Cellias alledgeth a ſaying of Sexeck, that 
would make vindiFa of the nature of puniſhment, daabuu de cauſit pu- 
nire princeps ſolet, f aut ſe vinditet aut alium: We ſhall oppoſe to this 2828 
the fenſe of the fame Author in this matter, which may ufficiently cas. 
dear the other paſſage : For, faith he, Iubumanum ver bum eft, & qui- pe int, . 
dem pro juſto receptum, ultio, & 2 contumtlia not differt niſt erdine 4% 32 
dolorem regerit, tantum eæcuſatius peccat. And no man ſpeaks with 

greater vehemency againſt the delight in others puniſhments than he 

doth; for he always aſſerts, the only reaſon of puniſhment, to be 

fome advantage which is to come by it, and not meerly to ſatisſie anger, 

or to allay their own griefs, by ſeeing anothers: For, ſaith he, the 
PRE. is inflicted, Now quid delectetur ullius perid (procul eſt enim De 17g, |: 

ſapiente tam inbumana feritas ) ſed ut document um omnium int e S0 6. 5. 
that it is only the uſefulneſs of puniſhment according to him, which 

makes it become any wiſe man; and ſo far from a ſatisfaction of his 

grief by anothers puniſhment, that he makes that a piece of inhu- 
manity, not incident to any who pretend to wiſdom. Nay, he denies, 

that a juſt puniſhment doth flow from Axger; for he that inflicts that, 

doth it non ipſſus pene. avidus, ſed quia oportet, not as defiring the pu- pe 72, i. 
niſhment, but becauſe there are great reaſons for it: And elſewhere, *: . 9- 
Exſequar quia oportet, non quia dolet : he is far enough then from ap- c> 74 
proving, that imaginary compenſation of one mans grief by anothers. 

And he ſhews at large that the weakeſt natures, and the leaſt guid- 

ed by reaſon, are the moſt ſubject to this anger and revenge. And al- 

though other things be pretended, the general cauſe of it is, a great 
infirmity of humane nature; and thence it is, that children and old 


men, and ſick perſons, are the moſt ſubje to it; and the better any 
are, the more they are freed from it: 


g uippe minuti 
Semper & infirmi eſt animi, exiguique voluptas 
Ulti—— | 


He makes Cruelty to be nothing elſe, but the intemperance of the mind 
exaFing puniſhment z and the difference between a Prince and a Ty- 
rant 


a De Clerii, 
1 J. 2, 0. 4. 
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1 enn. rant to lie in this, The one delights r the other never does it 
tz, but in caſe of neceſſity, when the publick good requires it. And this 
throughout his diſcourſe, he makes the meaſure of puniſhment. Who 

then could imagine, that he ſhould ſpeak ſo contradictory to himſelf 

as to allow puniſhment for meer revenge, or the eaſing ones own griefs, 

by the pains of another? In the places cited by Crellius (if taken in his 

ſenſe) he ſpeaks what commonly is, not what ought to be in the 
world; for he diſputes againſt it in that very place, therefore that can. 

not be the meaning which he contends for. The common deſign of py. 
niſhments by a Prince, ſaith he, is either to vindicate himſelf or others, 

I fo render his words, becauſe vindicare, when it is joyned with the 
perſon injured, as here, vindicare ſe aut alium, doth properly relate to 

the end of puniſhment, which is aſſerting the right of the injured per. 

ſon ; but when it is joyned with the perſons who have done the in- 

jury, or the crimes. whereby they did it, then it properly ſignifies to 

Salluſt. in puniſh, Thus Salluſt uſeth, Vindicatum in eos; and Cicero, In milite; 
— noſtros vehementer vindicatum, and for the fact very frequently in him, 
mualeficia vindicare : But when it relates to the injured perſon, ay here 

it doth, it cannot ſignifie meerly to puniſh ; for then ſe vindicare would 

be to puniſh ones ſelf, but to aſſert his own right in caſe of injury, 

Cicero de though it be with the puniſhment of another: For Vindicatio, as Cite. 
Went. 2+ ro defines it, eſt per quam vis & injuria & omnino quod obfuturum eſt de- 
fendendo ant ulciſcendo propulſatur. So that the ſecurity of our ſelves 

in caſe of force or injury, is that which is called Vindication ; which 
ſometimes may be done by defence, and other times by puniſhment, 

And that Seneca doth mean no more here, is apparent by what fol. 

lows; for in caſe of private injuries, he ſaith, peram ſi tutd poterit 

donet, he would have the Prince forgive the puniſhment, if it may be 

done with ſafety ; ſo that he would not have any one puniſhed, to ſa- 

_ ,  tisfie anothers deſire of revenge, but to preſerve his own ſafety : And 
— RIGS afterwards he ſaith, It is much beneath a Princes condition, to need that 
SatisfaFion which ariſes from anothers ſufferings : But for the puniſhments 

of others, he ſaith, The Law hath eſtabliſhed three ends, the amendment 

of the perſons, or making others better by their puniſhments, or the publick 
ſecurity, by taking away ſuch evil members out of the body : So that in pub- 

lick puniſhments, he never ſo much as ſuppoſes, that contentment 

which revenge fanſies in others puniſhments, but makes them wholly 
deſigned for the publick advantage. For the Laws in puniſhment do not 

* Non pre- Look backward but forward; for as * Plato faith, No wiſe man ever puri- 
— * ſhed, meerly becauſe men had offended, but leſt they ſhould : For paſt things 
cuebitu-, cannot be recalled, but future are therefore forbidden, that they may be pre- 
pam, vented, So to the ſame purpoſe is the ſaying of La@antiws, produced 
remo pra. by Grotius, Surgimus ad vindictam, non quia læſi ſumus, ſed ut diſciplina 
dens punit ſervetur, mores corrigantur, licentia comprimatur : hec eſt Ira juſta. To 
Jet, Which Crellius anſwers, That this ſignifies nothing, unleſs it can be proved, 
ſed ne pec- that no man may juſtly puniſh another, meerly becauſe he is wronged. If he 
<*t4r Sen means of the right to puniſh, we deny not that to be, becauſe the per- 
1.c.16, ſon is wronged ; but if he underſtands it of the deſign and end of pu- 
3 niſhment, then we deny, that it is an allowable end of puniſhments, 
\7, any further than it can come under the notion of reſtitution, of which 
6% 2. we have ſpoken already. When a Maſter (which is the inſtance he 
ell. 13. produceth ) pwniſheth his ſervants becauſe they have diſobeyed him: The 
reaſon of that puniſhment, is not the bare diſobedience, but * - 
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jury which comes to him by it; the reparation of which he ſeeks by 
aniſhment, either as to his authority, ſecurity or profit. But he adds, 

That where NMuiſhment is deſigned, for preſervation of diſcipline, and a- 

mendment of manners, and keeping perſons in order, (which are the ends 

mentioned by Lad antius) it is where the intereſt of the perſons lies, in 

the preſervation of theſe, and is therefore offended at the negleck of them. 

To which I anſwer, That the intereſt of ſuch a one, is not barely the 

intereſt of an offended party, as ſuch, but the intereſt of a Governour z 

and no body denies, but ſuch a one may be an offended party: but 

the queſtion is, Whether the deſign of puniſhment be meerly to ſatis- 

fe him as the offended party, ar to anſwer the ends of Government? 

For Crellius hath already told us, what it is to ſatisfie one as an offend- 

ed party, that is, to eaſe himſelf by the puniſhment of others; but 

what ever is deſigned for the great ends of Goverament, is not to be 
conſidered under that notion, although the Governour may be juſtly 

offended at the neglect of them. And there is this conſiderable diffe- 

rence between the puniſhment made to an offended party, as ſuch, and 

that which is for the ends of Government; that the former is a ſatis- 

faction to Anger, and the latter to Laws and the publick intereſt. For 

Crellizs diſputes much for the right of Anger in exacting puniſhments * 
the ſati faction of which, in caſe of real injury, be never makes unlawful, 6D. on. 
but in caſe that it be prohibited us by one, whoſe power is above our own : 7. 161. 
Nay be makes it otherwiſe the primary end of puniſhment. So that anger 

is the main thing upon theſegerms to be reſpected in puniſhment : But 

where it is deſigned for the ends before-mentioned, there is no neceſſi. 

ty of any ſuch paſſion as anger to be ſatisfied; the ends of puniſhment 
may be attained wholly without it: And publickquniſhment, accord; Sen. de irs; 
ing to Seneca non ira ſed ratio eſt, is no effect of anger, but reaſon 128 
for, ſaith he, aibil minus quam iraſci punientem decet nothing leſs be- 

comes one that puniſheth, than enger doth ; for all puniſhments being 
conſidered as Medicines, no man ought to give Phyſick in anger, or to 

let himſelf blood in a fury: A Magiſtrate, ſaith he, when he goes to pu- 

wiſh, ought to appear only uui tu legis que non iraſcitur, ſed conſtituit, with Chap. 16. 
the countenance of the Law, which appoints puniſhments without paſſi- 

on: The reaſon of which is, becauſe the Law aims not primarily at the 

evil of the man that ſuffers puniſhinent, but at the good which comes 

to the publick by ſuch ſufferings. For the firſt deſign of the Law was 

to prevent any evil being done, and puni;hment coming in by way of 
Sanction to the force of the Liw, muſt have the ſame primary end 

which the Law it ſelf had; which is not to ſatisfie barely the offended 

party for the breach, any further than that ſatisfaction tends to the ſe- 

curity of the Law, and preventing the 'violation of it for the future, 

The ſubſtance of what I have ſaid upon this ſubje&, may be thus 

briefly comprized, That antecedently to Laws, the offended party hath 

light to no more than bare reparation of the damage ſuſtained by the 

injury ; that the proper notion of puniſhment is conſequent to Laws, 

and the inflicting of it is an act of Government, which is not deſigned 

for meer ſatisfaction of the anger of injured perſon, but for the pub- 

lick good, which lies in preſerving the authority of the Laws, the pre- 
venting all injuries by the ſecurity of mens juſt rights, and the vindi- 

cation of the dignity and honout of him, who is to take care of the 

publick good. For theſe Crellius himſelf acknowledgeth, to be the juſt 

ends of puniſhments, only he would have the ſatisfaction a man takes in 
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ariothers evil, to come in the firſt place; wherein bow 


Quibus (ſc. ſolatio & ſecu- 


ritati) addi poſſine hors much he is miſtaken, I hope we ony already manifeſted 
ac dignitatis, per injuriam FAT) | : | | 6 
S—_ 33 Becauſe the proper nature of puniſhment depending p. 


imminute vindicie, afſertio. On Laws, the Laws do not primarily deſign the benefit of 

que juris neſtri. Crel. cap. private perſons (ſuppoſing that were ſo) but the adyzn. 
2. ſet, 28. P. 191. tage of that community which they are made for. 

Teal, IX. And in thoſe cafes wherein the Magiſtrate doth right to particy. 

rg Magi- lar perſons in the puniſhment of thoſe who have injured them, he 

ſtrarein doth it not as taking their perſon upon him, fot he aims at other thin 

punith- than they do; they look at a bare compenſation for the injury receiy. 

ſtint ed; but the Magiſtrate at the ill conſequence the impunity of injuries 

from that may be of to the publick : they, it may be at the ſatisfaction of their 

— diſpleaſure; but he at the ſatis faction of their Laws; they at their own 

2 damage; he at the violation of the publick peace. And from 

ence among thoſe Nations who valued all crimes at a certain rate, in 

matters of injury between man and man, the injured perſon was not on- 

ly to receive compenſation for his wrong; but a conſiderable fine was 

to be paid to the Exchequer for the violation of the publick peace, 

BY mor jb. Thus Tacitus obſerves among the old Germans, Grotius of the old 60 

<1 © thick Laws, and from them (as moſt of our modern Laws and Cuſtoms 

Got. de are derived) Lindenbrogius of the Salick, Alemannick, Lombardich, 

ag ate Spelman of the Saxon, who tells us in caſe of murder there are three 

« bit, payments, one to the Kindred, which was called Megbote; the ſecond 

094-257. to the Lord, called Marbote, the third to the King, called Freda, from 

brog. Glo, the German Frid, which ſignifies Peace, it being the conſideration paid 

ad Cod. to the King for the breach of the publick Peace. And this, faith he, 

COS in all ations, was anciently paid to the King, becauſe the peace was ſup» 

Spelman, poſed to be broken, not by meer force, but by any injuries; and if the ali. 

_ „ on was unjuſt, the Plaintiff paid it; if juſt, the defendant. And the 

* meaſure of it, ſaith Bignoni us, was the tenth part of the value of the 

nende. thing as eſtimated by Law which by the Cuſtoms of the ancient Roman: 

2 Tous: was depoſited at the commencing of a ſuit by both, and only taken up 

car. 20. again by him who overcame ; and was by them called Sacramentum, 2s 

2 1 Varro tells us. And the ſame cuſtom was obſerved among the Greeks 

Jul. Pol. too, as appears by Julius Pollux, who tells us it was called Teorz125 

«x, 1.3. among them, and in publick actions was the fifth part, in private the 

tenth. But that which was paid to the publick in cafe of murder, was 

among the Greeks called 7», the ſame with para, for Heſychius tells 

vs that is ai ] =p pd Sun, and to the ſame purpoſe the Scho- 

liaſt on Homer on thoſe words, Iliad. 1. firing mor Arde g5 E,, 

by which the Original of the name pena, comes from a payment made 

to the publick, according to that known rule, intereſt reip. deliFa puniri, 

that perſons may ſee how much the publick ſafety is concerned, that 

crimes be puniſhed. From which and many other things which might 

be inſiſted on, Crellius his Hypotheſis will be made appear to be falſe, 

viz, that when the Magiſtrate doth judge in the affairs of particular men, 

he doth it only as aſſuming the 1 of thoſe men; whereas it appears 

trom the reafon of the thing, and the Cuſtom of Nations, that the 

intereſt of the Magiſtrate is conſidered as diſtin& from that of private 

perſons, when he doth moſt appear ia vindication of injuries. But 

all this is managed with a reſpect to the grand Hypotheſis, viz. that the 

right of puniſhing doth belong only to the offended party as ſuch, that 


the puniſhment is of the nature of debts, and the ſatisfaction by => 
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penſation to the anger of him who is offended. The falſity of which 
this diſcourſe was deligned to diſcover. 4 

Having thus conſidered the hature of puniſhments among men, we 
come more cloſely to our matter, by examining how far this will hold 
in the puniſhments which God inflicts on the account of fin. For 
which two things muſt be enquired into, 1. In what ſenſe we attri- 
bute anger to God. 2. What are the great ends of thoſe puniſhments 
God inflicts on men on the account of ſin. 


C illing to allow Of the na- 
X. For the firſt, though our Adverſaries are very unwilling to allow Ocho! 


the term of punitive juſtice, yet they contend for a punitive anger in angerin 

God, and that in the worſt ſenſe as it is appetitus vindidtæ: For after avs Þ -» 
Crellizs hath contended that this is the proper notion of anger in ge- on © be 
neral ; neither ought any one to ſay, he adds, that anger as other paſſions made to ir. 


thoſe paſſions are _ to in us, all the reſt is to be attributed to . 


taking away then that 8 and pain, and grief we find in our. 77. 
C 


ich the abhorrency of ſin anſwers in God, all the reſt 


is attributed improperly to God ; for ſetting 7 the imperfetlions, which Gu, 0. 
p 


ſelves in anger, to whi 

doth agree to him. I would he had a little more plainly told us what he 

means by all the reſt, but we are to gueſs at his meaning by what went 

before, where he allows of Cicero, and Arifto:le's definition of Anger, Cicer. Tuſ- 
whereof the one is, that it is Iibido, or (as Crellius would rather have — * 
it,) cupidit as puniendi, the other Cz wiz , muee ins, &c. and J. 2. c. 2. 
himſelf calls it ous appetitio, and in another place, that it may be as 
properly defined cupiditas vindife, as cupiditas pent or affetus vindi- g. 
andi, as well as puriend : In all which places, he doth affert ſuch an, 577. 
anger in God as ſuppoſes ſuch a motion, or deſire, or inclination to 

puniſh ſin when it is committed, as there is in us when an injury is 

done us, only the perturbation and pain excluded. But he hath not 
thought fit to explain. how ſuch new motions or inclinations in the di- 

vine nature every time ſin is committed, are conſiſtent with the immu- 

tability and perfection of it; nor what ſuch a kind of deſire to puniſh 

in God imports, whether a meer inclination without. the effe&, or an 
inclination with the effect following: If without the effeF, then either 

becauſe the ſin was not great enough, or God's honour was not con- 

cerned to do it, and in this caſe the ſame reaſons which make the ef- 

fe not to follow, make the deſire of it inconſiſtent with the divine 

wiſdom and perfection: Or elſe becauſe the effect is hindred by the re- 
pentance of the perſon, or ſome other way which may make it not 
neceſſary to do it; then upon the ſame reaſon the effect is ſuſpended, the 
inclination to do it ſhould be ſo too; for that muſt be ſuppoſed to be 
governed by an eternal reaſon and counſel as well as his actions; un- 

leſs ſome natural paſſions in God be ſuppoſed antecedent to his own 

wiſdom and Ee which is derogatory to the infinite perfe ion of 

God, ſince thoſe are judged imperfections in our ſelves - If it be taken 

only with the effeF following it, then God can never be faid to be an- 

gry but when he doth puniſh, whereas his wrath ir ſaid to be kindled 

in Scripture, where the effect hath not followed; which if it implies 

any more than the high provocation of God to puniſh (as I ſuppoſe 

it doth not) then this inclination to puniſh is to G conceived diſtin& 

from the effect following it. But that conception of anger in God ſeems 

moſt agreeable to the divine nature, as well as to the Scriptures, which 

makes it either / he puniſhment it ſelf, as Crellius elſewhere acknowledges K 
it is often taken ſoz or God's declaration of his will to puniſh, GY - 1. 6. 30. 
| K k calle 
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called the revelation of the wrath of God dvalnſt all anrigbteonſueſi 
God thereby ——— the 10 ff ute e hath uin ſin Ow 
great provocation of God to puniſh, by the ſins of men; as when 4; 
wrath is ſaid, to be kindled, &c. By this ſenfe we may eaſily recon. 
cile all that the Scripture ſaith concerning the wrath of God ; we make 
it agreeable to infinite perfection, we make no ſuch alterations in 
as the appeaſing of his anger muſt imply, if that imply any kind of 
commotion in him. And thus the grand difficulty of Crellius appears 
to be none at all, againſt all thoſe paſſages of Scripture which ſpeak 
Sell, cap. of appeaſing Got, of atonement, and reconciliation, viz. that if they prove 
7. . 3. TEES Henry on, * | | pr 
p. 350. Satisfattion, they muſt prove that God be actually angry with mankind he. 
fore the ſuſſerings of his Son, he muſt be preſently appeaſed upon his under. 
going them, For no more need to be ſaid, than that God being juſtly 
provoked to puniſh the ſins of. mankind, was pleaſed to accept of the 
ſufferings of his Son, as a ſufficient ſacrifice of Atonement for the ſins of 
the world, on conſiderationof which he was pleaſed to offer thoſe term 


of pardon, which upon mens performance of the conditions required 


on their part, ſhall be ſufficient to diſcharge them from that obligation 
to puniſhment which they were under by their fins. And What abſur- 
dity, or incongruity there is in this to any principle of reaſon I cannot 
imagine. But our Adverfaries firſt make opinions for us, and then 
fhew they are unreaſonable. They firſt ſuppoſe that anger in God is 
to be conſidered as a paſſion, and that paſſion a deſire of revenge for 
ſatisfaction of it; and then tell us, that if we do not prove, that this 
deſire of revenge can be ſatisfied by the ſufferings of Chriſt, then we 
can never prove the doctrine of fatisfaction to be true; whereas we do 
not mean by God's anger any ſuch paſſion, but the juſt declaration of 
God's will to 88 provocation of him by our ſins; we do 
not make the deſign of ſatisfaction to be, that God may pleaſe himſelf 
in the revenging the ſins of the guilty upon the moſt innocent perſon; 
becauſe we make the deſign of puniſhment, not to be the ſatisfaction 
of anger as a deſire of revenge, but to be the vindication of the ho- 
nour nd rights of the injured perſon, by ſuch a way as himſelf ſhall 
judge moſt ſatisfactory to the ends of his Government. 
of the NI. (2.) Which is the next thing we are to clear: For which end 
ends of we ſhall make uſe of the Conceſſion of Crellius, That God hath prefixtd 
puniſh- ſore ends to himſelf in the Government of mankind ; which being ſeppo- 
Set ſed, it is neceſſary, that impenitent finners ſhould be puniſhed. Whit 
/e8. 29. theſe ends of God are, he before tells us, when he enquires into the 
p. 129 ends of divine puniſhments, which he makes to be, ſecurity for 77 
7 19. ture, by mens avoiding ſins, and a kind elòbula, or pleaſure which God 
fakes in the deſtruction of his implacable enemies, and the aſſerting and 
 vindicating his own right by puniſhing, and ſhewing men thereby, with wh 
care and fear they ought to ſerve him; and ſo attains the ends of pmiſs 
ment propoſed by Lactantius, and manifeſtation of the Divine Honour 
Mijeſty, which hath been violated by the fins of men. All theſe we ac. 
cept of, with this caution, ' That the delight which God takes in the 
puniſhing his implacable enemies, be not underſtood of any pleaſure 
in their miſery,” as ſuch, by way of meer revenge; but as it tends to 
the vindication of his Right, and Honour, and Majeſty ; which 1541 
end ſaitable to the Divine Nature: but the other cannot in it ſe 
have the notion of an end doth ſuppoſe ſomething deſirable for it ſelf, 
which ſurely the miſeries of others cannot have to us, much * 
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Te Divine Nature. And that place which Cellias inſiſts on to prove 
the contrary, Deu. 28, 63. The Lord will rejoyce over you, to deſtroy 
mm; imports no more, than the ſatisfaction God takes in the execution 
of his Juſtice, when it makes moſt for his honour, as certainly it doth 

in the puniſhment of his greateſt enemies. And this is to be under- 
ſtood in a ſenſe agreeable to thoſe other places, where God is ſaid vt Ezck. 18. 
to delight in the death of ſinners; which doth not (as Crellius would! oof 4g 
have it meerly expreſs God's benignity and mercy, but ſuch an agreeable- '** 
neſs of the exerciſe of thoſe attributes to God's nature, that he neither 
doth nor can delight in the miſeries of his creatures in themſelves, but 
as they are ſubſervient to the ends of his Government, and yet ſuch is 
his kindneſs in that reſpect too, that he uſeth all means agreeable there- 
to, to make them avoid being miſerable, to advance his own glory. 
and I cannot but wonder that Grotizs, who had aſſerted the contrary Gr: de fl 
in his Book of SatrsfaFion, ſhould in his Books De Jure belli ac pat ir, 1 
aflert, That when God puniſbeth wicked men, he doth it for no other end 2 ; 
but that he might puniſh them For which he makes uſe of no other ar- Ct., de 
guments, than thoſe which Crellias had objected againſt him; vis. The ge 1 
delight God takes in puniſhing, and the judgments of the life to come, when 20. ſea. 4. . 
n) amendment can be expected; the former hath been already anſwered, 
the latter is objected by Crellius againſt him, when he makes the ends 
of puniſhment, merely to reſpe& the community, which cannot be aſ- 
ſerted of the puniſhments of another life, which muſt chiefly reſpe& the 
vindication of God's Glory, in the puniſhment of unreclaimable ſin- 
ners. And this we do not deny to be a juſt puniſhment, fince our Ad- 
verſaries themſelves, as well as we, make it neceſſary. But we are not 
to underſtand, that the end of Divine puniſhments doth ſo reſpect the 
community, as though God himſelf were to be excluded ont of it ; for 

we are ſo to underſtand it, as made up of God as the Governour, and 
mankind 4s the perſons governed, whatever then tends to the vindica- 
tion of the rights of God's Honour and Sovereignty, tends to the good 
of the whole, becauſe the manifeſtation of that end is ſo great an end 
of the whole. ** | 
XII. But withal, though we aſſert in the life to come, the ends of The ends 
puniſhment not to be the reclaiming of ſinners, who had never under- of ne 
gone them, unleſs they had been unreclaimable ; yet a vaſt difference ments di- 
muſt be made between the ends of puniſhments in that, and in this pre- ferear in 
ſent ſtate, For the other is the Reſerve, when nothing elſe will do, ine fe 
and therefore was not primarily intended; but the proper ends of ſtare. 
puniſhment, as a part ot Government, are to be taken from the de- 
hgn of chem in this life. And here we aſſert, that God's end in pu- 
niſhing, is the advancing his Honour, not by the meer miſeries of his 
creatures, but that men by beholding his ſeverity againſt ſin, ſhould 
break off the practice of it, that they may eſcape the puniſhments of 
the future ſtate. So that the ends of puniſhment here, are quite of a- 
nother kind, from thoſe of another life, for thoſe are inflicted, be- 
cauſe perſons have been unreclaimable by either the mercies or puniſh- 

ments of this life z but theſe are intended, that men ſhonld fo tar take 
notice of this ſeverity of God, as to avoid the fins which will expoſe 
them to the wrath to come. And from hence it follows, That whatſo- 
ever ſufferings do anſwer all theſe ends of Divine Puniſhments, and are 
inflicted on the account of fin, have the proper notion of puniſhments 
in them, and God may accept of the undergoing them as a full ſatis- 
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faclion to his Law, if they be ſuch as tend to break men off from ſin, 
and aſſert God's right, and vindicate his Honour to the world , which 
are the ends aſſigned by Crellius, and will be of great conſequence to 
us in the following Diſcourſe. | 


— — 
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I. The particular late of the Controverſie, concerning the Sufferings of Chy; 
The Conceſſuox pong wn 15 The 45 red Pp nyt : 
The firſt concerning Chriſt's Sufferings, being a puniſhment for ſin, er- 
tred upon. In what ſenſe Crellius acknowledgeth the ſins of men, ty 
have been the impulſive canſe of the death of Chriſt. III. The Suffering, 
of Chriſt proved to be a puniſhment, from Scripture. The importance of 
the phraſe of bearing ſins. IV. Of the Scape-Goats bearing the fin: of 
the people into the Wilderneſs V. Grotius his ſenſe of 1 Pet, 2, 24, 
vindicated a Crellius and himſelf. 'Avagigev never uſed for the 
taking away a thing by the deſtruct ion of it, VI. Crellius his ſenſe ex- 
amined. VII. Iſa. 53. 11. vindicated. The argument from Matt. 8, 17, 
anſwered. Grotius nw to himſelf in his notes on that place. VIII, 
Iſa. 53. 5, 6, 7. cleared. IX. Whether Chriſt s death be 4 proper why. 
&cry ma, and whether that doth imply, that it was a puniſhment of ſin? 
How far the puniſhments of Children for their Fathers faults, are ex. 
emplary among men, The diſtintion of calamities and puniſtment;, 

| bold+ not here. X. That God's hatred of fin could not be ſeen in the 
ſufferings of Chriſt, unleſs they were a puniſhment of ſin, proved againſt 
Crellius. XI. Grotius his Arguments from Chriſt's being made in ſin 
and a curſe for us, defended. The liberty our Adverſaris take in change 
ing the ſenſe of Words. XII. The particles Sia, , ap, being joy 
ned to ſins and relating to ſufferings do imply thoſe ſufferings to be 4 
puniſhment for ſin, According to their way of interpreting Scripture, it 
had been impoſſible for our doFrine to be clearly expreſſed therein. 


Than P = HESE things being thus far cleared concerning the nature 
Cur 


LI 
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FS and ends of puniſhments, and how far they are of the na- 
contro- ture of debts, and conſequently what kind of ſatisfaction 
paar 1x gf is due for them, the reſolution of the grand Queſtion con- 
che fuer cerning the ſufferings of Chriſt will appear much more eaſie; but that 
ing of we may proceed with all poſſible clearneſs in a debate of this conſe- 
8 ” quence, we mult yet a little more narrowly. examine the difference be- 
tween our Adverſaries and us in this matter; for their conceſſions are 

in terms ſometimes ſo far, as though the difference were meerly about 

words without any conſiderable difference in the thing it ſelf. If we 
EL charge them with denying ſatisfaction, Crellius anſwers in the name of 
p. 7. them, that we do it unjuſily; for they do acknowledge a ſatisfaFion wol- 
257655 n thy of God, and agreeable to the Scriptures, If we charge them with 
©: 4p, denying that our ſalvation is obtained by the death of Chriſt, they . 
9. Hell. 2. ſert the contrary, as appears by the ſame Author. Nay, Ruarus attri- 
_ 15.  butes merit to the death of Chriſt too. They acknowledge, that Chriſt 
Cap. 7,8, died for us, nay, that there was a commutation between Chriſt and us, both 


dec. of one perſon ſor another, and of a price for a perſon; and that the * 
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if Chrift may be ſaid to move God to redeem ut; they acknowledge recon- 
cliation, and expiation of fins to be by the death of Chriſt. Nay, they 
aſſert, that Chriſt's death was by reaſon of our ſins, and that God deſigned - 
by that to ſhew bis ſeverity againſt ſim. And what could we deſire more, 
if they meant the ſame thing by theſe words, which we do? They 


rt 2 ſatisfaftion, but it is ſuch a one as is meerly fulfilling the deſire 
22 * which ſenſe all that obey God may be ſaid to fatisfie 


him. They attribute our ſalvation to the death of Chriſt, but only as 
4 condition intervening, upon the performance of which the Covenant 
was confirmed, and himſelf into Glory, that he might free men from 
the puniſhment of their fins. They attribute »erit to Chriſt's death 
hat in the ſame ſenſe that we may merit too, when we do what is plea- 
ing to God. They acknowledge, that Chriſt died for us, but not in our 
flead, but for aur advantage ; that there was a.commmtation ; but not 
ſuch a one, as that the Son of God did lay down his blood as a proper 
price in order to our redemption as the purchaſe of it; when they ſpeak 
of a moving cauſe, they tell us, they mean no more than the perfor- 
wavce of any coudition may be ſaid to move, or as our prayers and re- 
tance do. The reconciliation they ſpeak of, doth not all reſpect 
God but ww 4 they aſſert an expiation of fint conſequent upon the death 
of Chriſt, but not depending upon it any otherwiſe, than as a condition 
neceſſary for his admiſſion to the office of a High-Prieſt in Heaven, 
there to expiate aur fins by his power, and not by his blood; but they 
utterly deny, that the death of Chriſt is to be conſidered as a proper ex- 
piatary ſacriffce for ſin; ot that it hath any further influence upon it, 
than as it is conſidered as a means of the confirmation of the truth of 
his Doctrine, and particularly the promiſe of remiſſion of ſins, on 
which, and not on the death of Chriſt they ſay our remiſſion depends; 
but ſo far as the death of Chriſt may be an argument to us to believe 
his Doctrine, and that faith may incline us to obedience, and that obe- 
dience being the condition in order to pardon, at ſo many removes they 
make the death of Chriſt to have influence on the remiſſion of our fins. 
They aſſert, that God took occaſion by the ſins of men to exerciſe an at 
of dominion upon Chriſt in his ſufferings, and that the ſufferings of Chriſt 
were intended for the taking away the ſins of men; but they utterly deny, 
that the ſuſſerings of Chriſt were to be conſedered as a puniſhment for ſon ; 
or that Chriſt did ſuffer in our place and ſtead ; nay, they contend with 
great vehemency, that it is wholly conſiſtent with the juſtice of God to 
wake one mens ſing the meritorious cauſe of anothers puniſhment ; eſpecially 
one wholly innocent, and ſo that the guilty ſhall be freed on the account of 
bis ſuſſeringe. Thus I have endeavoured to give the true ſtate of the 
tontroverſie with all clearneſs and brevity. And the ſubſtance of it 
will be reduced to theſe two debates. | 
1. Whether the fufferings of Chriſt in general are to be conſidered 
« 4 puniſhment of ſin, or as a meer alt of dominion ? 
2, Whether the death of Chriſt in particular were 4 proper expiato- 
r rs for ſin, or only an antecedent condition to his exerciſe of the 
e of Prieſt hood in Heaven ? Bs. Pe; „ 
H. (1.) Whether the ſufferings of Chriſt in general are to be con- the ſuffer- 
ed as a puniſhment of fin, or as a meer act of dominion? for that ines y : 
be one or the other of theſe two, cannot be denied by our Ad- Gh con- 
verſaries; for the inflicting thoſe ſufferings upon Chriſt, muſt either fidered 
proceed from an antecedent meritorious cauſe, or not. If they do, a Fun d 


ment 


they ſin. 
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they are then puniſhments ; if not, they are meer exerciſes of power 

| and dominion; whatever ends they are intended for, and whatever 

5 cap. recompence be made for them. So Crellius aſſerts, that God as abſolute 
4 = Lord of all, had a right of abſolute dominion upon the life and bod 

Chriſt, and therefore might juſtly deliver him up to death, and give his dy 

to the Croſs ;, and although Chriſt by the ordinary force of the Law of Mg. 

ſes, had a right to eſcape ſo painful and accnrſed a death, yet God by the 

right of dominion had the power of diſpoſal of him, becauſe he intended 1, 

compenſate his torments with a reward infinitely greater than they were: 

But becauſe, he ſaith, for great ends the conſent of Chriſt was neceſſary, 
therefore God did not uſe his utmoſt dominion in delivering him up 

force as he might have done, but he dealt with him by way of i 

and rewards propoſed for obedience, and in this ſenſe he did ac as a righ. 

teons Governour, and indulgent Father, who enconraged his Son to under. 

go hard, but great things. In which we ſee that he makes the ſuffer. 

ings of Chriſt an act of meer dominion in God without any antece- 

dent cauſe as the reaſon of them; only he qualifies this act of domini- 

on with the propoſal of a reward for it. But we muſt yet further 

„ _ enquire into their meaning, for though here Crellius attributes the ſuf- 

27 ferings of Chriſt meerly to God's dominion, without any reſpe& to 

d. $ocin, fin, yet elſewhere he will allow a reſpect that was had to ſin antece- 

de Chriſto dently to the ſufferings of Chriſt, and that the fins of men were the 

ie. impulſive cauſe of them. And although Socinus in one place utterly de- 

Crell. cap. nies any lawful antecedent canſe of the death of Chriſt, ens the will of 

1: ſet. 15: God and Chriſt, yet Crellius in his Vindication ſaith, by lawful cauſe 

6.7. he meant zeritorious, or ſuch upon ſuppoſition of which he onght i 

die; for elſewhere he makes Chriſt to die for the cauſe, or by the ocraſon 

of our ſins;, which is the ſame that Crellias means by an impulſſve, or 

2 c. 1. procatartick cauſe. Which he thus explains, we are nom to ſuppoſe a de. 

* I  cree of God not only to give ſalvation to Mankind, but to give us a firm 

hope of it in this preſent ſlate, now our ſins by deſerving eternal puniſhment, 

do hinder the effect of that decree upon us, and therefore they were an impul- 

ſive cauſe of the death of Chriſt, by which it was effected, that this decree 

ſhould obtain notwithſtanding our ſins. But we are not to underſtand as 

though this were done by and expiation of the guilt of fin by the death of 

Chriſt ; but this eſſect is hindred by three things, by taking away their fins, 

by aſſuring men that their former ſins, and preſent infirmities upon their ſm- 

cere obedience ſhall not be imputed to them, and that the eſſect of that de- 

cree ſhall obtain, all which, ſaith he, 3s effected morte Chriſti interve- 

niente, the death of Chriſt intervening, but not as the procuring cauſe. 80 

that after all theſe words he means no more by making our fins an in- 

pulſive cauſe of the death of Chriſt, but that the death of Chriſt was an 

argument to confirm to us the truth of his Doctrine, which doctrine of 

his doth give us aſſurance of theſe things: and that our ſins when they 

are ſaid to be the impulſive cauſe, are not to be conſidered with a te- 

ſpect to their guilt, but to that diſiruſt of God which our ſins do raiſe 

in us; which diſtruſt is in truth according to this ſenſe of Crellins the 

impulſive cauſe, and not the ſms which were the cauſe or occaſion of it. 

For that was it which the doctrine was deſigned to remove, and our 

fins only as the cauſes of that. But if it be ſaid, that he ſpeaks not on, 

ly of the diſtrut, but of the puniſhment of ſin as an impediment which nnft 

be removed too, and therefore may be called an impulſive cauſe, we are to 


conſider that the removal of this is not attributed to the death of Chow 
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but to the leaving of our ſins by the belief of his Nofrinez' th 
fore the puniſhment of our fins cannot, unleſs in a very remote ſenſe, 
he ſaid to be an impelſeve cauſe of that, which for all that we can oh- 
ſerve by Ceiluu, might as well have been done without it; if any 0- 
ther way could be thought ſufficient to EPA his Pari and 
Chriſt, without dying, might have had power to ſave al "IQ that Q- 
bey him. But we underſtand not an impulſive cauſe in {9 remote 
ſenſe, as though our ſins were a meer occaſion of Chriſt ding, b al 
the death of Chriſt was one argument among many others to believe h 
Doctrine, the belief of which would make men leave their fins ; but 
we contend for a nearer and moſt proper ſenſe, viz. that the death of 
Chriſt was primarily intended for the expiation of our fo 

ſpe& to God and nat to us, and therefore our ſins as an impulſive caſe 
are to be conlidered as they are ſo diſpleaſing to God, that it was neceſſa- 
ry for the Vindication of God's Honour, and the deterring the world 
from-fin, that no leſs a Sacrifice of Atonement ſhould be offered, than 
the blood of the Son of God. So that we underſtand an impulſive 
cauſe here in the ſenſe, that the fins of the people were, under the 
Law, the cauſe of the offering up thoſe Sacrifices, which were ap- 
pointed for the expiation of them. And as in thoſe Sacrifices there 


7, with a re- 


were two things to be conſidered, vis. the mactation, and the oblation 


of them, the former as a puniſhment by a ſubſtitution of them in Mer 
of the perſons ho had offended; the latter as the proper Sactifice of 
Atonement, although the mactation it ſelf, conſidered with the deſign 
of it, Was a Sacrificial act too; So we confider the t of Chriſt 
with a twor fold reſpect, either as to our ſins, as the impulſive cauſe of 
them, ſo they are to be conſidered as a puniſhment, or as to Gad, with 
a deſign to expiate the guilt of them, ſo they are a Sacr file of Atone- 
ert. The firſt conſideration is that we ate now upon, and upon 
which the preſent debate depends, fot if the ſufferings of Chriſt be to 
be taken under the notion of puniſbment, then our Adverſaries grant, 
that aur; ſins muſt. be, an impulſive cauſe of them in another ſenſe than 
2 underſtand, it. For the clearing of this, I ſhall prove theſe, two 


ngs, _ , 
1. That no other ſenſe ought to be admitted of the places of Scrip- 
— ſpeak of the ſufferings of Chriſt with a reſpect to ſin, but 


} 


2. That this Account of the ſufferings of Chriſt, is is no ways te- 
pugnant to the Juſtice of God. 


thoſe. which ſpeak of Chriſt bearing our ſins, of our iniquities being laid 


4 «nurſe ſor us, and of his. dyin for. our ſens. All which I ſhall ſo far con- 
ider, as to el py be all the exceptions which Socinus and 
Crellius have offered againſt them. : 

I. Thoſe which ſpeak of Chriſt's bearing aur fins. As to which we 


pute. For the importance of the phraſe, Sociaas acknowledges, that 


The ſuf- 
Ill. That no other ſenſe ought to be admitted of the places of Scrip- cia ot 
ture, which ſpeak of the ſufferings of Chriſt with a reſpect to our (ins, proved to 
but that they are to be conſidered as a puniſhment for them. Such are « +4... 
Seri- 
pon him, of his making bimſel f an offering for ſin, and being made ſin and pre A 
24. Ifa.53: 
4, J, 6, 7, 
To, IT, 
47.60 55 f 
ſhall conſider, Firſt, The importance of the phraſe in general of bear- 13. Rom. 
ing ſin, and then the circumſtances of the particular, places in diſ- 5, %. 
vat. l. 2. 


it generally ſignifies bearing the puniſhment of ſin in Scripture : but that ſome- , 


mes it ſignifies taking away, The ſame is confeſſed by Crellius, but he 2 
b.. 


aith, 


— 
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faith, it doth not always ſigniſie bearing proper puniſhment, but "FR 
nongh ( ſays he) that one bears ſomething burdenſome on the occaſion of 
others fins : and ſo Chriſt by undergoing his ſuſſerings by occaſion of fon; 
may be ſaid to bear our ſins. And for this ſenſe he quotes Numb. 14. 33. 
And your Children ſhall wander in the Wilderneſs . years, and by 
your whoredoms, until your carcaſſes be waſted in the Wilderneſs, Wherely 
ſaith he, it is not meant that God would puniſh the Children of the Iſraelites 
but that by the occaſion of their parents ſins, they ſhould undergothat troyly, 
in wandring in the Wilderneſs, and being deprived of the poſſeſſion of th, 
8 Land. But could Crellius think that any thing elſe could have 
een imagined, ( ſetting aſide a total deſtruction) a greater inſtance of 
Plal.9;. God's ſeverity, than that was to the Children of Iſrael all their circum. 
Heb. 3.11, ſtances being conſidered? Is it not ſaid, that God did ſwear in his writh 
they ſhould not enter into his reſt? Surely then the debarring them ſo 

long of that reſt, was an inſtance of God's wrath, and fo accordi 
to his own principles muſt have ſomething of Vindicba in it, and there. 
fore be a proper puniſhment. The truth is, our Adverſaries allow them- 
ſelves in ſpeaking things moſt repugnant to Humane Nature in this mat- 
ter of puniſhments, that they may juſtifie their own Hypotheſis, For 
a whole Nation to be for forty years debarred from the greateſt bleſ. 
ſings were ever protniſed them; and inſtead of enjoying them, to en- 
dure the miſeries and hardſhips of forty years travels in a barren wil. 
derneſs, muſt not be thought a puniſhment, and only becauſe occa- 
ſioned by their Parents fins. But whatever is inflicted on the account 
of fin, and with a deſign to ſhew God's ſeverity againſt it, and thers- 
by to deter others from the practice of it, hath the proper notion of 
puniſhment in it; and all theſe things did concurr in this inſtance, be- 
ſides the general ſenſe of mankind in the matter of their puniſhment, 
which was ſach, that ſappoſing them preſerved in their liberty, could 
„not have been imagined greater, And therefore Vatablus, whom H. 
22 cinus and Crellius highly commend, thus renders thoſe words, dabunt 
ne Va- pænas pro fornicationibus veſtris quibus defeciſtis 3 Deo veſtro: They (hall 
#7: 14, ſuffer the puniſhment of your fornications. And that bearing the ſims 
Soc. de Of Parents doth imply properly bearing the puniſhment of them, me- 
2 thinks they ſhould not ſo earneſtly deny, who contend that to be the 
phy w> meaning of the words in Ezekiel, The Son ſhall not bear the iniquity of 
Se. 31. the Father; viz. that he ſhall not bear the puniſhment of his Fathers 
Bs * fins, Where in bearing iniquity with a reſpect to their Parents fins, 
by their own confeſſion, muſt be taken for the proper puniſhment; 
Crel!. cap. for otherwiſe they do not deny, but Children, notwithſtanding that 
* ſentence, may undergo much affliction on the occaſion of their Parents 

ſins. RS 

Of the IV. But Socinus further objects, that bearing fins doth not imply the 
—4 puniſhment of them, becauſe the Scape - Goat under the Law, is ſaid to bear 
bearing upon him the iniquities of the people, and yet could not be ſaid to be puniſh- 
ne of ce ed for them, To which Grotius anſwers, that Socinus takes it for 
people, granted without reaſon, that the Scape-Goat conld not be ſaid to be pumi(h- 
Sg * 8 ed for the ſins of the people; for pumiſhment in general, may fall 19 
= Grot. beaſts for the ſins of men, Gen. 9. 5. Exod. 21. 28. Lev. 20. 15. Gen. 8. 
de ſat ca. 2 1. and Socinus hath no cauſe to ſay, that the Scape-Goat was not Jin; 
por the Jewiſh Interpreters do all agree that he was, and however I" 
ending him into the Wilderneſs was intended as a pumiſhment, and m 


4 7 J aba by an unnatural death. To which Crellius replies, That in the 
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eral, he denies not but puniſhment may fall upon beaſts as well as men; 
— (that he might ſhew himſelf true to his principle, that one cannot 
be puniſhed for anothers faults, ) he falls into a very pleaſant diſcourſe, 
That the Beaſts are not ſaid to be puniſhed for mens ſins, but their own 


his way; he will by no means have it underſtood only of men, but that the 
ſins of the beafts at that time, were greater than ordinary, as well ar mens. 
* hath not told us what they were, whether by eating ſome for- 
hidden herbs; or entring into conſpiracies againſt mankind their law- 
ful Sovereigns, or unlawful mixtures; and therefore we have yet rea- 


ſake, that the beaſts were puniſhed for mans ſin. And if al fle, muſt 


the Lord, take in the beaſts there too? For Vatablus parallels this p) 
with the other. But if, ſaith Crellius, any ſhall contend that ſome beaffs 
it leaſt were innocent, then, he ſaith, that thoſe though they were deſtroy- 
ed by the flood, yet did not ſuffer puniſhment, but only a calamity by vcca- 
fon of the ſens of men. I wonder he did not rather ſay, that the inno- 
cent beaſts were taken into the Ark, for the propagation of a'better kind 
afterwards, But by this ſolemn diſtinction of Calamities and Puniſb- 
ments, there is nothing ſo miſerable, that either men or beaſts can under- 
go, but when it ſerves their turn, it ſhall be only a calamity and no pu- 
niſhment, though it be ſaid to be on purpoſe to ſhew God's ſeverity a- 
gainſt the ſins of the world. And this excellent notion of the beaſts 
being puniſhed for their own ſins, is improved by him to the vindication 
of the m_ oat from being puniſhed, becauſe then, ſaith he, the 
wicked and corrupt Goat ſhould have been made choice of. As though 
all the deſign of that great day of .expiation had been only to. call the 
Children of Iſrael together with great ſolemnity, to let them ſee, how 
a poor Goat muſt be puniſhed for breaking the Laws which we do not 
know were ever made for them. I had thought our Adverſaries had 
maintained that the Sacrifices (on the day of expiation at leaſt) bad 
repreſented and typified the Sacrifice which was to be offered up by 
Chriſt ; and ſo Socinu and Crellias elſewhere contend : He needed not 
therefore have troubled himſelf concerning the fins of the Goat, when 


the Goat z; Whatever then the puniſhment were, it was on the ac- 
count of the ſins of the people, and not his own. But Crell;#e urgeth 
againſt Grotisy, that if the Scape-Goat had been puniſhed for the expi- 
«ton of the ſins of the people, that ſhould have been particularly ed 
in Scripture, whereas nothing is ſaid there at all of it, and that the 
throwing down the Scape-Goat from the top of the rock, was no part of the 
Primitive Inſtitution, but one of the ſuperſtitions taken up by the Fews in 
fter-times, becanſe of the Ominouſneſs of the return of it; and although 
we ſhould ſuppoſe ( which is not probable) that it ſhould die by famine in 
the Wilderneſs, yet this was not the death for expiation, which was to be 
by the ſhedding of blood. To this therefore I anſwer, 1. I do not inſiſt 
on the cuſtoms of the later Jews to prove from thence any puniſh. 


t many ſuperſtitions obtained among them afterwards about the 
ape-Goat; as the ſtories of the red liſt turning white upon the head 
of it, the booths and the cauſey made on purpoſe, and ſeveral other 
things mentioned in the Rabbinical Writers & manifeſt. But yet it 


L1 ſeems 


nd therefore when it 3: ſaid, before the flood, that all fleſb had corrupted cen. s. . 


ſon to believe, that when God ſaith, the ground was curſed for man f Gen. 8.21, 
comprehend beaſts in this place, why ſhall not all fleſh ſeeing the lor of la. 40. 5. 


it is expreſly ſaid, That the fins of the people were put on the head of 165 


ment deſigned by the primitive inſtitution. For I ſhall eaſily yield, 


Cod, Joma 
fit, 


"I 


Lev. 16. 


e | ſo that from hence, acarrying the Scape-Goet to a- certain place 


Heb. 9. 22. piation was by the ſhedding of blood, as the Apoſtle tells us; and thence 


Lev, 16, the deſart, till the High-Prieſt had, made an end df retonciling the Hily 
20, Place, and the Tabernacle of the Congregation, and the Altar ; and by the 


crel. e 1. of puniſhment, is taken off by Crellius himſelf, who tells us, that the Scapt* 


ſeems very probable from the Text it ſelf, that the Scape Goat was not 
carried into the Wilderneſs at large, but to a ſteep mountain there. For 
although we have commonly render d Axaxel by the Scape - Goat, yet ac. 
cording to the beſt of the Jewiſh writers, as P. Fagius tells us, ay 
doth not come from Wa Goat, and 2 abizt 5 but is the name of 2 
Mountain, very ſteep and rocky near Mount Sinai, and therefore proba- 
bly called by the latter Jews, ux, the name of a Rock And to this put. 
poſe, it is obſervable that where we render it, and les hime go for a See. 
Goat into the Wildernch, in the. Hebrew it is, MED 7817 108 Nags 
to ſend him to Azazel in the Wilderneſs : As the „ Ao prepoſition 
2 goth import, and the Arabick Verſion whereever Azazel is mentio- 

Ned, renders. it by Mount Azz: and the Chaldee and Syriach to Az 


may be inferred ;. but I ſee no foundation in the Text for the throw. 
ing it down from the rock when it was there; and therefore I cannot 
think, but that if the puniſhment intended did lie in that, it would 
have been expreſly mentioned in the ſolemnities of that day, which 
had ſo great an influence on the expiation of the (ins of the people, 
2. 1 anſwer, that the Srape-Geat, was to denote rather the effect of 
the expiation, than the manner of obtaining it. For the proper ex- 


the live Goat was not to have the fins of the people te bear away inty 


ſorinkling.of the blood of the, other. Gvat which was the frat: offering for the 

V.15. — A hich hajng . he war to bring tbe: live Goat, IT 
his hands upon the head of it, and'confeſs over it all the iniquities of the 

v. 21. Children of Iſrael, and aff their tranſgreſſions in all their ſins, puttin 
them. upon the. head of the Goat, and ſhall ſend him away by the hand of 

V. 22. a, fit nan into the Wilderneſs and ſo the Goat ſball beer upon him all 
their iniqnities unto a land not inhabited; and be ſhall let go the Gott in 

the Wilderneſs. - So that the former Goat noted the way of expiation 

by. the thedding.of blood, and the latter the effect of it, viz. that 

the. ſins of the people were declared to be expiated by the ſending the 

Goat charged with their fins into a deſart place; and that their fins 
would not appear in the preſence of God againſt them, any more than 
they expected, that the Goat which was ſent into the Wilderneſs ſhould 
return among them. Which was the reaſon that afterwards they took 
ſo. much care that it ſhould not, by cauſing it to be thrown off from 
a ſteep rock; which was no ſooner done, but notice was given of it 
vary feddenis by the ſounding of horns all over the Land. But the 
force of So.zuzs his argument from the Scape-Goat's bearing the (ins of 
the people, that therefore that phraſe doth not always imply the bearing 


ſe. 6. Goat is not ſaid to bear the ſins of the people in the Wilderneſs ; but or. 
ly that it. curried the ſins of the people into the Wilderneſs, which is 2 
phraſe of another importance from that we are now diſcourſing of. 
As will now further appear from the places where it is ſpoken of 
Grotius his concerning our Saviour, which We now come particularly to examine. 
—— The firſt place infiſted on by Grotias with a reſpect to Chriſt,is 1 Pet. 
* vindi- 3. 24 Who his own ſelf bare our ſhes, in his own body on the tree, which, ſaith 
cated. Celli i ſo far from proving that Chriſt did bear the puniſhment of ont 


py 55. Vas, that it doth not imply any ſufferings that he underwent on the 0 
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=» of them. {He grants that 2v27igew doth ſignifle to carry wp, but with- 
v1 7 he ſaith ) it ſignifies to take away; — that which it taken up, 
i talen away from the place where it was. Beſides, he obſerves, that 
taplzew doth anſwer to the Hebrew Wyn, he hath-made to aſcend, which 
i; frequently rendred by it in the LXX. and ſometime by a4 yew; but that 
Hebrew word doth often ſignifie to take away, where it is rendred in the- 
Greek by one of thoſe two words, 2 Sam. 21. 13. Joſh. 24. 32. Pal. 102. 
. Ezra 1. 11. To which I anſwer, 1. That the ſignification of 
2:42/-w in this place, muſt not be taken from every ſenſe the word is 
ever uſed for, but in that which the words out of which theſe are ta- 
ken do imply; and in Je. 53. 11. it doth not anſwer dyn but to 
v0, a word which by the confeſſion of all is never properly uſed 
for taking away, but for bearing of a burden, and is uſed with a ref; 
to the puniſhment. of ſin, Lament. 5.7. ' Our fathers have ſinned, aud 
are not, and we have born their iniquitiet, where the fame word is uſed ; 
ſo that the ſignificat ion of the word 4rap{zeww here, muſt depend upon 
that in Iſaiah, of which more afterward, 2. Granting that av2pi@w 
doth anſwer ſometimes to the Hebrew n7yn, yet it makes nothing to 
Crelliu his purpoſe, unleſs he can prove that 42p{2w doth ever ſigni- 
fie the taking away a thing by the deſtruction of it; for where it an- 
ſwers to that word, it is either for the offering up of a Sacrifice, in 
which ſenſe d u is very frequently uſed, as is confeſſed by Crelius ; 
and in that ſenſe it is no prejudice at all to our cauſe ; for then it muſt 
be granted, that Chriſt upon the Croſs is to be conſidered as a ſacrifi:e 
for the ſins of men; and ſo our fins were laid upon him as they were 
ſuppoſed to be on the Sacrifices under the Law, in order to the expiation 
of them, by the ſhedding their blood; and if our Adverſaries would 
acknowledge this, the difference would not be ſo great between us; or 
elſe it is uſed for the removal of a thing from one place to another, the 
thing it ſelt (till remaining in being, as 2 Sam. 21. 13. And he made 
Saul's bones to fiend, erieyras aw Ta Gn, be took them away, ſaith 
Crellizs ; true, but it is ſuch a taking away, as is a bare removal, the 
thing (till remaining; the ſame is to be ſaid of Joſeph's bones, Joſh. 24. 
32. which are all the places where 2r2p:z<w is uſed; and although 
vzy4 may be ſometimes taken in another ſenſe, as Pſal. 102. 25. yet 
nothing can be more unreaſonable than ſuch a way of arguing as this 
is; <rapeze, faith Crellius, ſignifies taking awayz we demand his proof 
of it; is it that the word ſignifies ſo much of it ſelf? No; that he 
grants it doth not, Is it that it is frequently uſed in the Greek Verſion to 
render a word that properly doth ſignifie ſo? No; nor that neither. 
But how is it then? Crellizs tells us, that it ſometimes anſwers to a word 
that ſignifies to make to aſcend: well, but doth that word fignifie 74. 
ling away ? No; not, conſtantly, for it is frequently uſed for a ſacri- 
fice : But doth it at any time ſignifie ſo? Tes; it ſigniſies the removal 
of a thing from one place to another. Is that the ſenſe then he con- 
tends for here? No; but how then? why avrepipew is uſed to render 
the ſame word that 2»23<v doth, and 4r2y«v, though it ſignifies too a 
re removal, as Ezra 1. 11. yet Fſal. 102. 25. it is uſed for cuttin 
eff, uw 1454795 ws, the Hebr. is, make me not to aſcend in the midſt of 
wy days, But doth it here ſigniſie utter deſtruction? I ſuppoſe not; 
t grant it, what is this to 22742, when the LXX uſeth not that 
_ Vord here, which for all that we know was purpoſely altered; ſo that 
at laſt 4»2p{zew is far enough from any ſuch ſignification as Crellius 
L1 2 would 
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would fix upon it, unleſs he will aſſert, that Chriſt taking away oy; 


Crell, his 


fenſe ex4- 


mined. 


Soc, de 


ſerv. !. 2. 


eap 6. 


Crell. cap. 


ſins, was only a removal of them from Earth to Heaven. But here 
Grotius comes in to the relief of Crellius againſt himſelf ; for in his 
Notes upon this place, though he had before ſaid, that the word was 
never uſed in the New Teſtament in that ſenſe, yet he there faith 
dviveſxw is abſtulit, for which he referrs us to Heb. 9. 28. where he pro. 
ceedsaltogether as ſubtilly as Gellius had done before him, for he tellz 
us 2rzp{eww Is put for ee, RW, Numb. 14.33. Deut. 14. 24. Iſa, 5; 
12. but pen, i. e. RW? is put for apzjzi, Lev. 1c. 17. Numb. 14. 18. 
A moſt excellent way of interpreting Scripture ? conſidering the yari. 
ous ſignifications of the Hebrew words and above all of that WW2 which 
is here mentioned. For according to this way of arguing, as ſhall 
fignifie the ſame with A2yS2rw, Un, and Sari en, for RW) ſignifies 
all theſe, and is rendred by them in the Greek Verſion, ſo that by the 
ſame way that Grotizs proves that 4vz7{:zw fignifies apa/zfv, we can 
prove that 27426» doth not ſigniſie to take away, but to bear puniſhment, 
nay, RU ſignifies the bearing puniſhment in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, Exel. 
16. 52, 54. and bearing ſin in that ſenſe, Ezek. 16. 58. Thou haſt born 
thy lendneſs, and thy abominatiome, IMNRWI, So that when W? is more 
frequently uſed in this than in the other ſenſe, why ſhall its ſignitying 
pa at any time make 4rzptetw be taken in the ſame ſenſe with that? 
Nay, I do not remember in any place where RW) is joyned with fin, 
but it ſignifies the puniſhment of it, fo 2uagliar ,a, Lev. 19. 8. 
to bear his iniquity, Lev. 20. 17. zma2lizy nopusvle, bearing their iniqui- 
ty, in one verſe, is explained by being cut off from among their people, 
in the next. And in the places cited by Grotius, that Numb. 14. 33. hath 
been already ſhewed to ſigniſie bearing the puniſhment of fin, and that 
Deut. 14. 24. is plainly underſtood of a Sacrifice, the other, Iſa. 53. 
12, will be afterwards made appear by other places in the ſame Chap- 
ter to (ignifie nothing to this purpoſe. So that for all we can yet 
ſee, 2rap{guw muſt be taken either for bearing our ſius as a ſacrifice did 
under the Law, or the puniſhment of them ; in either ſenſe it ſerves 
our purpoſe, but is far enough from our Adverſaries meaning. 

VI. But ſuppoſing we ſhould grant them, that 2r2p:ew may ſignifie 
to take away, let us ſee what excellent ſenſe they make of theſe words 
of St. Peter. Do they then ſay, that Chriſt did take away our fins up- 
on the Croſs? No; they have a great care of that, for that would 
make the expiation of ſins to have been performed there; which they 
utterly deny, and ſay, that Chriſt only took the Croſs in his way to bis 
Aſcenſion to Heaven, that there he might expiate ſins. But doth not 
St. Peter ſay, that what was done by him here, was in his body on the 
tree and they will not ſay, he carried that with him to Heaven too. 
Well, but what then was the taking away of fin which belonged to 
Chriſt upon the Croſs? is it only to perſwade men to live vertuouſly, 
and leave off their fins? This Socinw would have, and Crelliu 1s. 
* contented that it ſhould be underſtood barely of taking away (ins, 


r. 54.39. and not of the puniſhment of them, but only by way of acceſſion 


and conſequence : but if it be taken ( which he inclines more to) for 
* the puniſhment, then ( he ſaith) it is to be underſtood not of the | 
vertue and efficacy of the death of Chriſt, but of the effect: and yet 

a little after he ſaith, thoſe words of Chriſt bearing our fins, are to 
be underſtood of the force and efficacy of Chriſts death to do it, not 


including the effect of it in us; not as though Chriſt did * 
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« Fom-fins by his death, but that he did that by dying, upon which 
& the taking away of fin would follow, or which had a great power for 
« the doing_it. So uncertain are our Adverſaries, in affixing any ſenſe 
upon theſe words, which may attribute any effect at all, to the death 
of Chriſt upon the Croſs. For if they be underſtood of taking away 
fins, then they are only to be meant of the power that was in the 
death of Chriſt, to perſwade men to leave their fins z which we muſt 
have 2 care of underſtanding fo, as to attribute any effect to the death 
of Chriſt in order to it; but only that the death of Chriſt was an ar- 

ment for us to believe what he ſaid, and the believing what he ſaid 
would incline us to obey him, and if we obey him, we ſhall leave off 
our fins whether Chriſt had died or no: ſappoſing his miracles had 
the ſame effect on us, which thoſe of Moſes had upon the Jews, which 
were ſufficient to perſwade them to believe and obey without his death. 
But if this be all that was meant by Chriſt's bearing our fs in his body 
in the tree 3 why might not St. Peter himſelf be ſaid to beat them upon 
his Croſs too? for his death was an excellent example of patience, and 
4 great argument to perſwade men he ſpake truth, and that doctrine 
which he preached, was repentance and remiſſion of fins: So that by 
this ſenſe there is nothing 2 attributed to the death of Cbriſl. 
But taking the other ſenſe for the taking away the pun;ſhment of ſins, 
we muſt ſee how this belongs to the death of Chriſt : Do they then 
attribute our delivery from the puniſhment of fin, to the death of 
Chriſt on the Croſs? yes, juſt as we may attribute Cæſars ſubduing 
Rome, to his paſſing over Rubicon, becauſe he took that in his way to 
the doing of it: ſo they make the death of Chriſt only as a paſſage, 
in order to expiation of (ins, by taking away the puniſhment of them. 
For that ſhall not be actually perfected, they ſay, till his full delive- 
rance of all thoſe that obey him, from hell and the grave, which will 


not be till his ſecond coming. So that if we only take #he body of 


Chriſt for his ſecond coming, and the Croſs of Chriſt, or the tree, for his 
Throne of Glory, then they will acknowledge, that Chriſt may very well 
be ſaid to take away ſins in his own body on the tree: but if you take it in any 
ſenſe that doth imply any peculiar efficacy to the death of Chriſt, for all 
the plainneſs of St. Peter's words, they by no means will admit of it. 
VII. But becauſe Crellius urgeth Grotius with the ſenſe of that place, 
Iſa. 53. 11, out of which he contends theſe words are taken, and Crellizs 
conceives he can prove there, that bearing is the ſame with taking away 
ſin : We now come to conſider, what force he can find from thence, 


for the juſtifying of his aſſertion, That the bearing of ſins, when altri- * 


buted to Chriſt,, doth not imply the puniſhment of them, but the taking them 
46 y. The words are, for he ſhall bear their iniquities, As to which 
Grotizs obſerves, That the word hy which ſignifies iniquity, is ſometimes 
talen for the puniſhment of ſim, 2 King 7. 9. and the verb 727 is 
to bear, and whenever it is joyned with ſin or iniquity, in all langua- 
ber, and eſpecially the Hebrew, it ſignifies to ſuffer puniſhment ; for 
although N] may ſometimes ſignifie to take away, 722 never does : 
ſo that this phraſe can receive no other interpretation, Notwith- 


I/a. 53 It. 

vindica- 

ted. Crell. 

C. 1. ſet. 
50 


ſtanding all which Crellius attempts to | pts That 72D here, muſt be cell. e. 1. 


talen in a ſenſe contrary to the natural and perpetual uſe of the word; for 
which his firſt argument is very infirm, viz. becauſe it is mentioned after 
the death of Chriſt, and is therefore to be conſidered as the reward of the 
other, Whereas it appears: 1, By the Prophets diſcourſe, that he doth 
not 
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crell. c. 9. Whoelſewhere makes uſe of it himſelf, and ſays, They muſtbe very ignorant 
Jeff. 7-P- of the Hebrew Tongue, who do not know that the conjunction copulative is 
rad. oſten taken caſually ;, and ſo much is confeſſed by Socinus alſo, where 
3 * ſet. he explains that particle in one ſenſe in the beginning, and caſually in 
2 Sam, 24- the middle of the verſe : and the Lord's anger was kindled aga uſt Ira 
E, 


Mar, 8.16. 


not inſiſt on an exact methqdical order, but dilates and amplifies things 
as he ſees occaſion : for Verſe 9. he faith, He wade his grave with th, 
wicked, and with the rich in his death; and Verſe 10. he ſaid, Ye. ;; 
pleaſed the Lord to bruiſe him, he hath put him to grief: Will Crellia 
therefore ſay, that this muſt be conſequent to his death and burial) 
2. The particle may be here taken cauſally, as we render it, very a. 
greeably to the ſenſe; and ſo it gives an account of the for. going 
clauſe, By his knowledge, ſhall my righteous ſervant juſtifie many, for ſe 
ſhall bear their iniquitiet. And that this is no unuſual acception of that 
particle, might be eaſily cleared from many places of Scripture it it 
were neceſſary; and from this very Prophet, as Iſa. 39. 1. where you 
is the ſame with YOU '2 2 Kings 20. 12, and I/a. 64. 5. Thou art wrah, 
for we have ſinned, NU, what where the ſame particle is made the caſual 
of what went before. But we need not inſiſt upon this to anſwer Crelliu, 
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el, Don, for he moved, &c. but if this will not do, he attempts to 
prove, That 72D in this very Chapter, hath the ſigmification of t aking-awqy, 
v. 4. For be hath born our grief, and carried our ſorrows, Which is ap- 
plied by St. Matth. 8. 17. to bodily diſeaſes, which our Saviour d'd mt 
bear, but took away, as it is ſaid in the foregoing Verſe, he healed all that 
were ſick, on which thoſe words come in, That. it might be fulfilled which 
was ſpoken by Iſaias, &c. To which I anſwer: 1. It is granted by 
our Adverſaries, that St. Matthew in thoſe words, doth not give the full 
fenſe of the Prophet, but only applies that by way of accommodation, 
to bodily diſeaſes, which was chiefly intended for the fins of men. And 
in a way of accommodation it is not unuſual to ſtrain words beyond 
their genuine and natural ſignification, or what was intended primari- 
ly by the perſon who ſpake them. Would it be reaſonable for any 
to ſay that 7177 ſignifies to give, becauſe that place, Pſal. 68. 18, where 
the word by all is acknowledged to fignifie to receive, is rendred to give, 
Eph. 4. 8. ſo that admitting another ſenſe of the word here, as appli- 
ed to the cure of bodily diſeaſes, it doth not from thence follow, that 
this ſhould be the meaning of the word in the primary ſenſe intended 
by the Prophet. 2. The word as uſed by St. Matthew, is very capable 
of the primary and natural ſenſe for St. Matthew retains words of the 
ſame ſignification, with that which we contend for, ae, and bs. 
c, neither of which doth ſignife taking away, by cauſing a thing 
not to be. So that all that is implied hereby, is the pains and troule 
which our Saviour too in healing of the ſick. For to that end, as 
Grotius well obſerves upon that place, the Circumſtances are mentio- 
ned, That it was at even, and multitudes were brought to him, in St. Mat- 
thew ez that after Sun ſet all tha were diſeaſed were brought, and all the 
City was gathered together at the door, in St. Mark; That he departed nut 
till it was day, in St. Luke; that he might the better underſtand bow 
our Saviour did bear our griefs, becauſe the pains he took in healing 
them were ſo great. And here I cannot but obſerve, that Grotiw 
in his Notes on that place, continued ſtill in the ſame mind he was in, 
when he writ againſt Socinus, for he ſaith, **. Thoſe words may ei- 
Ather refer to the diſeaſes of the body, and ſo they note the * 
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@ he took in the cure of them; or to our fins, and ſo they were ful- * 
filled when Chriſt by ſuffering upon the Croſs, did obtain remiſſion 
« of ſins for us, as St. Peter ſaith, 1 Pet. 2. 24. But upon what reaſon 
the Annotations. On that place come to be ſo different from his ſenſe 
expreſſed here, Jong after Crellins bis anfwer, I do not underſtand. But 
we are ſyre he declared his mind, as to the main of that Controverſie, 
to be the ſame, that it was when he writ his Book which Crellius an- 


ſwered; as Wer by two Letters of his to Yoſſizs, not long fince Epiſt. Eccl. 


ubliſned; and he utterly diſowus the charge of Socinianiſm, as a ca- 58 87 
wer in his, 4iſcuſſo, the laſt Book he ever writ. cuſſ. 5 


VIIT. But we are no further obliged to vindicate Grotzus, than he did“ 
the truth; which we are ſure he did in the vindication of the 53 of 
Iaiah, from So inis his interpretations, notwichſtanding what Cre{li44 4. 53: 5s 
hath objeQed againſt him, We therefore proceed to other Verſes in goed, 
the ſame Chapter inſiſted on by Grotius, to prove; that Chriſt did bea 
the puniſhments of our ſins, v. 6, 7. The Lord bath laid on him the iui- 
quilies of us all I is required, and be was 1 as Grotius renders 
thoſe words. Socinus makes a twofold ſenſe of the for xr clauſe; the ** 
firſt is, That God by or with Chriſt did meet with aur iniquitiet; the lat - l. 2. c. 5. 
ter, That Gal did make our iniquities to meet with Chriſt. The words 
faith Grotins, will not bear the former interpretation; for the verb Y'JÞN 
being in Hiphil, muſt import a double action, and ſo it muſt not be, That 
Gal by him did meet with our ſins, but that Gad did eke r ſong to 
meet upon him. To which Cellius replies, That words in Hiphil are 2 t. 
ſometimes uſed, intrauſitively ; but can he produce any inſtance in Scrip- 1 
ture, where this word joy ned with 2 and T8 is fo taken? for Hens 
laſt verſe of the Chapter, the conſtruction is different: And what an 
uncertain way of Interprecing Scripture will this be, if every Anoma- 
lous ſignification, and rare uſe of a word, ſhall be made uſe of to take 
away ſuch a ſenſe as is moſt agreeable to the celign of the place. For 
that ſenſe we contend for, is not only forced hon the moſt natural 
importance of theſe words, but upon the agreeableneſs of them with 
ſo many other expreſſions of this Chapter, that Chriſt did bear our i- 
niguities, and was wounded for our tranſgreſſions, and that bis ſoul was 
made an offering for 4 To which it is very ſuitable, that as the ini- 
quities of the people were (as it were) laid upon the head of the Sa- 
crificez ſo it ſhould be ſaid of Chriſt, who was to offer up himſelf for 
the ſins of the world. And the Jem: themſelves by this phraſe do un- 
derſtand the puniſhment either for the fins of the people, which Joſs 
underwent, or which the people themſelves ſuffered, by thoſe "P 
interpret this prophecy of them. To which purpoſe, Aben Ezra ob- 
ſerves, that iniquity is here put for the puniſhment of it, as 1 Sam. 28, 10. 
and Lam. 4. 6. But Socinus miſtruſting the incongruity af this Inter- 
pretation, flies to another; viz. That God did make our iniquities to 
meet with Chriſt . And this we are willing to admit of, if by that they 
mean, That Chriſt underwent the puniſhment of them; as that phraſe 
muſt naturally imports, for what otherwiſe can aur iniquities meeting 
with him ſignifie? For the word y32 taken properly. (3 Socinus ac- 
knowledgeth it ought to be, when he rejects Pagrin's Interpretation of 
making Chriſt to 1aterceed for our iniquities ) ſigniſies, either to meet 
with one by chance, or out of kindneſs, or elſe for an encounter, with 
an intention to. deſtroy that which it meets with. So Judg. 8. 21. 
Riſe thou J 5%, Ad- Blu, LXX. irrue in nos, fall upon us ; i. c. 
| halt ö run 
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run upon us with thy ſword, and kill us. Judg. 15. 12. Swear uri, 
me, that ye will not fall upon me your ſelves ;, where the ſame word ij; 
uſed, and they explain the meaning of it in the next words, 2. 12 
We will not kill thee, Amos 5. 19. as if a man did flee from 4 Lyn 
and a Bear met him, . N, i. e. with a deſign to kill him. Now I fun. 
poſe they will not ſay that our ſins met with Chriſt by Chance, ſince it i 
ſaid, that God laid on him, &c. not out of kindneſs; it muſt be therefor 
out of enmity, and with a deſign to deſtroy him; and ſo our ſins can. 
not be underſtood as Socinus and Crellius would have them, as the 
meer occaſions of Chriſt's death: but as the proper impulſive cauſe of 
it. Whether the following word waa be taken with a reſpect to 
and ſo it properly ſignifies, it zs required, or with a reſpect to the 
perſon, and ſo it may ſigniſie he was oppreſſed, is not a matter of that 
conſequence, which we ought to contend about; if it be proved that 
Chriſt's oppreſſion had only a reſpect to ſin, as the puniſhment of it. 
Which will yet further appear from another expreſſion in the ſame 
Chapter, v. 5. The chaſtiſement of our peace was upon him, and by hi, 
ſtripes we are healed. In which Grotius ſaith © the word n doth not 
ſigniſie any kind of affliction, but ſuch as hath the nature of puniſh 
* ment, either for example or inſtruction z but ſince the latter cannot 
Crell.c. 1. be intended in Chriſt, the former muſt. Crellizs thinks to eſcape 
/e#. 7. from this, by acknowledging, that the ſufferings of Chriſt have ſome re. 
ſpe# to ſon ;, but if it be ſuch a reſpect to ſin, which makes what Chriſt 
underwent a puniſhment ( which is only proper in this a it is as 
much as we contend for. This therefore he is loth to abide by; and 
ſaith that chaſtiſement imports no more than bare affliction without any re- 
ſpect to ſin, which he thinks to prove from. St. Paul's words, 2 Cor. 6, 
9. We are chaſtiſed, but not given over to death; but how far this is 
from proving his purpoſe will eaſily appear, 1. Becauſe thoſe by whom 
they were ſaid to be chaſtned, did not think they did it without any te- 
ſpect to a fault; but they ſuppoſed them to be juſtly puniſhed; and 
this is that we plead for, that the chaſtiſement conſidered with a reſpe&t 
to him that inflicts it, doth ſuppoſe ſome fault as reaſon of the inflicting 
it. 2. This is far from the preſent purpoſe, for the chaſtiſement there men- 
tioned is oppoſed to death, as chaſtned, but not killed; whereas Gro 
tius expreſly ſpeaks of ſuch chaſtiſements as include death, that theſe can- 
not be ſuppoſed to be meerly deſigned for inſtruction, and therefore 
muſt be conceived under the notion of puniſhment, The other place, 
Pſal. 73. 14. is yet more remote from the buſineſs; for though the 
Pſalmiſt accounts himſelf innocent in reſpect of the great enormities 
of others; yet he could not account himſelf ſo innocent with a reſped 
to God, as not to deſerve chaſtiſement from him. | 
bebe» * IX. But Crellizs offers further to prove that Chriſt's death muſt be 
death be Conſidered as a bare affliction, and not as a e , or exemplary 
a proper puniſhment, becauſe © in ſuch a puniſhment the guilty themſelves are 
— auto be puniſhed, and the benefit comes to thoſe who were not guilty, 
whether but in Chriſt's ſufferings it was quite contrary, for the innocent was 
char 09 + puniſhed, and the guilty have the benefit of it: and yet (be ſaith) 
icwasa if we ſhould grant that Chriſt's ſufferings were a 7ze#9yua, that 
puniſh-. © will not prove that his death was a wha puniſhment. To which 
aa I anſwer, That whatever anſwers to the ends of an exemplary puniſ 
ment, may properly be called ſo: but ſuppoſing that Chriſt ſuffered the 


puniſhment of our ſins, thoſe ſufferings will anſwer to all the ends 
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an exemplary puniſhment.. For the ends of ſuch a puniſhment aſſigned 
by Cre/lizs himſelf, are, That others obſerving ſuch a puniſhment, 
« may abſtain from thoſe fins which have brought it - ng the perſon 
« who ſuffers,» Now the queſtion is, whether ſuppoſing Chriſt did 
ſuffer on the account of our ſins, 'theſe ſufferings of his may deter us 
from the practice of ſin or no? And therefore in oppoſition to Crel- 
lu, 1 ſhall prove theſe two things: 1. That ſuppoſing Chriſt ſuffered 
for our fins, there was a ſufficient argument to deter vs from the pra- 
gice of fin. 2. Suppoſing that his ſufferings had no,xgſpeR to our ſins; 
they could,not have that force to deter men from practice of-it : 
for he after aſſerts, ,That Chriſt's ſufferings might be 2949\ry mea to us, 
though they were no puniſhment of fin. 1. That the death of Chriſt con- 
ſidered as a puniſhment of fin, is a proper 7ze#d;y.wuwe, or bath: a great 
force to deter men from the practice of ſin: and that becauſe the ſame 
reaſon of puniſhment is ſuppoſed in Chriſt and in our ſelves, and be- 
cauſe the example is much more conſiderable, than if we had ſuffered 
our ſelves. 1. The ſame reaſon of puniſhment is ſuppoſed. For why 
are men deterred from fin, by ſeeing others puniſhed ; but becaufe they 
look upon the fin as the reaſon of the puniſhment; and therefore 
where the ſame reaſon holds, the ſame ends may be as properly ob- 
tained, If we ſaid that Chriſt ſuffered death meerly as an innocent 
perſon out of God's dominion over his life; what imaginable force 
could this have to deter men from ſin, which is aſſerted to have no re- 
lation to it as the cauſe of it? But when we ſay, that God laid our ini- 
quities upon him, that he ſuffered not upon his own account bur ours, 
that the fins we commit againſt God were the cauſe of all thoſe bitter 
Agonies which the Son of God underwent, what argument can be 
more proper to deter men from ſin than this is > For hereby they ſee 
the great abhorrency of ſin which is in God, that he will not pardon 
the fins of men without a compenſation made to his Honour, and a 
demonſtration to the world of his hatred of it. Hereby they ſee what 
a value God hath for his Laws, which he will not relax as to the pu- 
niſhment of offenders, without ſo valuable a conſideration as the blood 
of his own Son. Hereby they ſee, that the puniſhment of fin is no meer 
arbitrary thing depending barely upon the will of God; but that there is 
ſuch a connexion between ſin and puniſhment as to the ends of Govern- 
ment, that unleſs the Honour and Majeſty of God, as to his Laws and 
Government may be preſerved, the violation of bis Laws muſt expe& 
4 juſt recompence of reward, Hereby they ſee what thoſe are to expe& 
who negle& or deſpiſe theſe ſufferings of the Son of God for them; 
for nothing can then remain, but 4 certain fearful looking for of judg- 
ment and fiery indignation which ſhall rlevour the Adverſaries. So that, 
here all the weighty arguments concur which may be moſt apt to prevail 
upon men to deter them from their ſins. For if God did thu by the 
green tree, what will he do by the dry? If he who was ſo innocent 
in himſelf, ſo perfectly holy, ſuffered ſo much on the account of our 
(ins; what then may thoſe expect to ſuffer, who have no innocency 
atall to plead, and add wilfulneſs and impevitency to their ſins? But 
if it be replied by Crellius, that it is otherwiſe among men : 1 anſwer, 
that we do not pretend in all things to parallel the ſufferings of Chriſt 
for us, with any ſufferings of men for one another. But yet we add, 
thateven among men the puniſhments inflicted on thoſe who were them- 
flves ignocent as to the cauſe of them, may be as exemplary as any o- 
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ther. And the greater appearance of feverity there is in them, the 
greater terror they ſtrike into all offenders. As Children's loſing their 
eſtates and honours, or being baniſhed for their Parents treaſons in 
which they had no part themſelves, Which is a proper puniſhment 
on them of their Father's faults, whether they be guilty or no? and 
if this may be juſt in men, why not in God? If any ſay, #hat the P.. 
rents are only puniſhed in the Children, he ſpeaks that which is contra. 
dictory to the common ſenſe of mankind z for puniſhment doth ſuppoſe 
ſenſe or feeling f it; and in this caſe the Parents are ſaid to be py. 
niſhed, who ar proſe to be dead and paſt feeling of it; and the 
Children who uMergo the ſmart of it muſt not be ſaid to be puniſh. 
ed; though all things are fo like it, that no perſon can imagine bim. 
ſelf in that condition, but would think himſelf puniſbed, and ſeverely 
too. If it be ſaid, rhar theſe are calamities indeed, but they are no pre. 
o puniſhments, it may eaſily be ſhewed that diſtinction will not hold 
ere. Becauſe theſe puniſhments were within the deſign of the Lay, 
and were intended for all the ends of puniſhments, and therefore muſt 
have the nature of them. For therefore the Children are involved in 
the Father's puniſhment on purpoſe to deter others from the like A. 
ctions. There are ſome things indeed that Children may fall into by 
occaſion of their Father's guilt, which may be only calamities to them, 
becauſe they are neceflary conſequents in the nature of the thing, and 
not purpoſely defign'd as a puniſhment to them. Thus, being depri- 
ved of the comfort and aſſiſtance of their Parents, when the Law hath 
taken them off by the hand of juſtice: this was defigned by the Law 
as a puniſhment to the Parents, and as to the Children it is only a re- 
ceſlary conſequent of their puniſhment. For otherwiſe the Parent 
would have been puniſhed for the Childrens faults, and not the Chil- 
dren only involved in that which unavoidably follows upon the pa. 
rents:punifhment. So that Crellius is very much miſtaken either in the 
preſent cafe of our Saviour's puniſhment, or in the general reaſon of 
exemplary puniſhments, as among men. But the caſe of our Saviour 
is more exemplary, when we conſider the excellency of his perſon, 
though appearing in our nature, when no meaner ſufferings would ſa- 
tisfie, than of ſo tranſcendent a nature as he underwent, though be 
were the Eternal Son of God, this muſt make puniſhment much more 
exemplary, than if he were conſidered only as our Adverſaries do, 2 
1 mere man. So that the dignity of his perſon under all his ſufferings 
may juftly add a greater conſideration to deter us from the practice of 
fin, which was fo ſeverely puniſhed in him, when he was pleaſed to be 
a Sacrifice for our fins. From whence we ſee that the ends of à . 
egi u are very agreeable with the ſufferings of Chriſt conſidered a 
_  k-puniſhinent of fin. 

God's M2" X. We now conſider whether as Crellius aſſerts, ſuppoſing Chrilts 
could nor death were no puniſhment, it could have theſe effects upon mens minds 
ve ſeen or no? Ne, he faith, it might, becauſe by his ſufſerings we might ſee bow 
ings of ſeverely God would puniſh wicked and obſtinate perſons. Which being 1 
28 it ſtrange riddle at the firſt hearing it, viz, that by the ſufferings of an in- 
"0 vaniſh. nocent perſon without any reſpect to fin as the cauſe of them: ue 
ment of ſhonld diſcern God's ſeverity againſt thoſe who are obſtinate in (in; 
fin, we ought the more diligently to attend to what is ſaid for the cleat- 
> 59, Ing of it. Firſt, ſaith he, If God ſpared not his own moſt inno- 


cent and holy and only Son, than whom nothing was more * 
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«im in Heaven or Earth, but expoſed him to ſo ctuel and ignomi- 
gious a death; how great and ſevere ſufferings may we think God 
vill inflit on wicked men, who are at open defiance with, him? I 
confeſs my ſelf not ſubtle enough to apprehend the force of this ar- 
ment, viz. If God dealt fo ſeverely with bim who had no fin ei- 
ther of bis own or others to anſwer for; therefore he will deal much 
more ſeverely with thoſe that have, . For God's: ſeverity conſidered 
without any reſpect to ſin, gives rather encouragement to ſinnexs, than 
any argument to deter them from it. For the natural conſequence of 
it is, that God doth act arbitrarily, without any regard to the good or 
evil of mens actions; and therefore it is to no purpoſe to be ſollicitous 
about them. For upon the ſame account that the moſt innocent per- 
ſon ſuffers moſt ſeverely from him, for all that we know, the more we 
ſtrive to be innocent, the more ſeverely we may be dealt with, and let 
men ſin, they can be but dealt ſeverely with; all the difference then is, 
one ſhall be called puniſbment e, and the other calamities, but the ſeve- 
rity may be the ſame in both. And who would leave off his (iris meerly * 
to change the name of puniſhments into that of Calamities ? And from 
hence it will follow, that the differences of good and evil, and the re- 
ſpects of them to puniſhment and reward, are but airy and empty 
things; but that God really in the diſpenſation of things to men, hath 
no regard to what men are or do, but aQts therein according to his own 
Dominion, whereby he may diſpoſe of men how or which way he 
caſes, If a Prince had many of his Subjects in open rebellion againſt 
him, and he ſhould at that time make his moſt obedient and beloved 
Son to be publickly expoſed to all manner of indignities, and be diſho- 
noured and put to death by the hands of thoſe rebels; could any one 
imagine that this was deſigned as an exemplary puniſhment to all Re- 
bels, to let them ſee the danger of Rebellion? No, but would it not 
rather make them think him a cruel Prince, one that would puniſh in- 
nocency as much as Rebellion; and that it was rather better to ſtand 
at defiance, and become deſperate, for it was more dangerous to be 
beloved than hated by him, to be his Son than his declared Enemy? 
ſo that inſiſting on the death of Chriſt as it is conſidered as a mzegd\- 
ua, (for of that we ſpeak now) there is no compariſon between. our 
Adverſaries hypotheſes and ours 3 but, ſaith Crellius, the conſequence is not 
good on our fide, if Chriſt ſuffered the puniſhment of our fins, therefore they 
ſhall ſuffer much more, who continue in ſin, for Chriſt ſuſſered for the ſins 
7 the whole world ;, but they ſuſfer only for their own, and what they 
ſerved themſelves. To which I anſwer, that the argument is of very 
good force upon our hypotheſis, though it would not be upon theirs; 
For if we ſuppoſe him to be 4 meer man that ſuffered, then there could 
no argument drawn from his ſufferings to ours, but according to 
the exact proportion of ſins and puniſhments : but ſuppoſing that he 
a divine as well as humane nature, there may not be ſo great a pro- 
portion of the fins of the world to the ſufferings of Chriſt, as of the fins 
of a particular perſon to bis own ſufferings; and therefote the argu- 
ment from one to the other doth ſtill hold. For the meaſure of pu- 
niſpments muſt be taken with a proportion to the dignity of the per: 10 
ſon who ſuffers them. And Crellia himſelf confeſſeth elſewhere, that Rn #6 
"Ik : ; ſet. 43. 
the dignity of the perſon is to be conſidered in exemplary puniſhment, and | 
that a leſſer puniſhment of one that is very great, may do much more to . 
dieler men from ſin, than 4 greater puniſhment of one much leſs, But he > ST 
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Grotivs his XI. The next Series of places which makes Chriſt's ſufferings to be 


et further urgeth, that the ſeverity of God againſt ſinners may be dif. 
Jared in the ſufferings of 60% becauſe God's % againſt fo is 25 
vered therein. But if we ask how God's hatred againſt ſin is ſeen in the 
ſuffering of one perfectly innocent and free from fin, and not rather his 
batred of innocency, if no reſpect to ſin were had therein: he anſwers 
That Gbd's hatred againſt ſin was manifeſted, in that he would not ſpare 
his only Som to dram men off from fin. For anſwer to which, we are to 
conſidet the ſufferings of Chriſt as an innocent perſon, deſigned as an 
exemplary canſe to draw men off from ſin; and let any one tell me 
what hatred of ſin can poſſibly be difcovered, in propofing the ſuffer. 
ings of a moſt” innocent perſon to them without any conſideration of 
ſin as the cauſe of thoſe ſufferings? If it be ſaid; That the Doltrine 
2 was deſigned to draw men off from ſin; and that God ſuffered hi, 

to die to confirm this Doctrine, and thereby ſhewed his hatred to fi 
I anſwer, 1. This is carrying the diſpute off from the preſent bug. 
neſs, for we are not now arguing about the deſign of Chriſt's Doctrine 
nor the death of Chriſt as a means to confirm that, but as a 
un, and what power that hath without reſpe& to our ſins as the cauſe 
of them, to draw us from fin, by diſcovering God's hatred to it. 2. The 
Doctrine of Chriſt according to their h theſir, diſcovers much leſs of 
God's hatred to fin than ours doth. For if God may pardon fin with- 
out any compenſation made to his Laws or Honour, if Repentance be 
in its own nature a ſufficient ſatisfaction for all the ſins paſt' of our 
Lives; if there be no ſuch Juſtice ia God which requires puniſhment 
of fin committed; if the puniſhment of fin depend barely upon God's 
will ; and the moſt innocent perſon may ſuffer as much from God with- 
out reſpect to ſin as the cauſe of ſuffering, as the moſt guilty ; let any 
rational man judge whether this Doctrine diſcovers as much God's ab- 
horrenty of fin, as aſſerting the neceſſity of vindicating God's Ho- 
nour to the World, upon the breach of his Laws, if not by the ſuf- 
fering of the offenders themſelves, yet of the Son of God as a ſacrifice 
for the expiation of fin, by undergoing the puniſhment of our iniqui- 
ties, ſo as upon conſideration of his ſufferings, he is pleaſed to accept 
of Repentance and ſincere Obedience, as the conditions upon which 
he will grant remiſſion of Sins, and eternal life. So that if the diſco- 
very of God's hatred to fin be the means to reclaim men from it, we 
aſſert upon the former reaſons, that much more is done upon our Do- 
ctrine concerning the 8 of Chriſt, than can be upon theirs. 80 
much ſhali foffice to manifeſt in what ſenſe Chriſt's death may be 2 
ger u, and that this doth imply, that his ſufferings are to be 
conſidered as a puniſhment of ſin. | 


arguments à puniſhment for ſin, are thoſe which aſſert Chriſt to be made /in and 


from 
Chriſt's 
being 
made fin 
anda 
curſe for 


1 niſhment of fin ; by the name of fin as the Latins uſe the word 


Crellius. 


4 curſe for us, which we now deſign to make clear, ought to be under- 
ſtood in no other fenſe, for as Grotius ſaith, * As the Jews ſome- 
times uſe ſin, for the puniſhment of fin ; as appears, beſides other pla- 
* ces, by Zach. 14. 19. Gen. 4. 13. ſo they call him that ſuffers the 2 


7 

(ulm, both for the fault, and for him that ſuffers for it. Thence un- 
* derthe Law, an expiatory Sacrifice for ſin, was called ſin, Lev. 4. 3.29. 
* 5, 6. Pſal. 40.7. Which way of ſpeaking Eſaias followed, ſpeaking 


* of Chriſt, Iſz. 53. 10. WP) DUR WM he made his ſoul ſin, i. e. | 


* liable to the puniſhment of it. To the ſame purpoſe st. Paul, - - 
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4 5.27. He made him to be fin for us, who knew no fin, that we 
„might be made the righteouſneſs of God in him. To which Crel- x 
« i replies, That there is no neceſſity, that by the name of fin; 
« when applied to ſufferings, any more ſhould be implied, than that 
« thoſe ſufferings were occafioned by ſin, no more is there when it is 
applied to the perſon; nay, much: leſs, for he faith, No more is 7 
« required to this, but that he ſhould be handled as ſinners uſe to be, 
6 = undergo the matter of puniſhment, without any reſpect to ſin, 
« either as the cauſe or occaſion of it. So he faith, The name Sinner 
« is. uſed, 1 Ning. 1. 21. and in St. Paul, the name of fin in the firſt 
« clauſe. is to be undeſtood, as of righteouſneſs in the latter; and as 
« we are (aid to be righteouſneſs in him, when God deals with us as 
« ith righteous perſons, ſo Chriſt. was ſaid to be fin for us, when 
« he was dealt with as a finner. And the Sacrifices for fin under the 
« [aw were ſo called, not with a reſpect to the puniſhment of (in, but 
«* becauſe they were offered upon the account of ſin, and were uſed 
« for taking away the guilt of it, or becauſe men were bound to 
« offer them, ſo that they ſinned if they neglected it. So that all that 
js meant by Eſaiat and St. Pan is, That Chriſt was made an expiato- 
« ry Sacrifice, or that he expoſed himſelf for thoſe afflictions which 
4 ſinners only by right undergo. But let Celli or any others of them 
tell me, if the Seri had intended to expreſs, that the ſufferings of 
Chriſt were a puniſhment of our fins, how was it poſſible to do it more 
emphatically than it is done by theſe Expreſſions (the cuſtom of the 
. Febrew Language being conſidered.) not only by ſaying, that Chr; 
did bear our ſins, but, that himſelf was made ſin for n+ thoſe phraſes 
being ſo commonly uſed for the puniſhment of ſin. Let them produce 
any one inſtance in Scripture, where thoſe expreſſions are applied to a- 
ny without the conſideration of fin : that place, 1 King 1. 21. is very 
far from it, for in all probability, the defign of Bathſbeba in making 
Solomon King was already diſcovered, which was the reaſon that Ado- 
nab his elder Brother declaring himſelf King, invited not him with f 


the reſt of the — * Sons: All that ſhe had for Solomon's Succeſſion, 
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ch was a ſecret promiſe and oath of David ; and therefore ſhe urgeth him 
0 now to declare #he Sneceſſion, v. 20. Otherwiſe, ſhe ſaith, when David 
wh ould die, I and my ſon Solomon ſhall be accounted offenders; i. e. ſaith 
0 Crelliu, we ſhall be handled as offenders, we ſhall be deſtroyed : But ſurely 
90 not without the ſuppoſition of a fault; by them which ſhould inflie 
* that puniſhment upon them: The plain meaning is, they ſhould be ac- 
he caſed of Treafon, and then puniſhed accordingly. But we are to con- 
fider, that ſtil} with a reſpe& to them, who were the inflicters, a fault 
he or ſin is ſuppoſed as the reaſon of their puniſhment, either of their 
* own or others. But of our Saviour it is not ſaid, That he ſpould be 
ler- counted as an offender by the Jews; for although that doth not take a- 
ne- way his innocency, yet it ſuppoſeth an accuſation of ſomething, which 
pla- in it ſelf deſerves puniſhment. But in Eſai. 53. 10. it is ſaid, He made 
u- bis ſoul fin; and 2 Cor. 5. 21. That God made him fin for w, which 
of muſt therefore imply, not being dealt with by men only as a finner, 
un- but that with a reſpect to him who inflicted the puniſhment, there was 
19. #confideration of fin as the reaſon of it. We do not deny but God's ſuf- 


fering him to be dealt with as a finner by men, is implied in it, for 
that was the method of his puniſhment deſigned ; but we ſay further, 
Cor. that the reaſon of that permiſſion in God, doth ſuppoſe _ an- 
0 21. | t ent 
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tecedent cauſe of it: For God would never have ſuffered his only don 
to be ſo dealt with by the hands of cruel men, unleſs he had made hin. 
ſelf an offering for ſin; being willing to undergo thoſe ſufferings, that 
he might be an expiatory Sacrifice for the fins of the world. And al. 


ge. though Soeinus will not yield, That by being made fin for #s ſhould be yy. 


Gen, 18. 
25. 


derſtood Chriſt's being an expiatory Sacrifice for ſin; yet Crellins. is con. 
tented it ſhould be ſo taken in both places: Which if he will grant, ſo 3; 
by vertue of that Sacrifice, the guilt of fin is expiated, we ſhall not 
contend with him about the reaſons, why thoſe Sacrifices were called 
ſins, although the moſt proper and genuine muſt needs be that, which 
is aſſigned by the Law, that the fins of the people were ſuppoſed to 

laid upon them, and therefore they were intended for the expiation 
of them: But it is very unreaſonable to ſay, That expiatory Sacrifice, 
were called ſins, becauſe it would have been a ſin to negle@ them : For on 
the ſame account, all the other Sacrifices muſt have been called ſo too; 
for it was a ſin to negle& any where God required them, and ſo there 
had been no difference between Sacrifices for ſin and others. To that 
reaſon of Crellius, from our being made righteous, becauſe dealt with 4 
ſuch, to Chriſt's being made ſin only, becauſe dealt with as a ſinner, we 
need no more than what this parallel will afford us; For as Crelliu 
would never ſay, that any are dealt with as righteous perſons, who are 
not antecedently ſuppoſed to be ſo by his own Argument, Chriſt being 
dealt with as 4 finner, muſt ſuppoſe guilt antecedent to it; and fince 
the Apoſtle declares it was not his own, in thoſe words, Who knew 10 


fin, it follows that it muſt be the conſideration of ours, which muſt 


make him be dealt with as a ſinner by him, who made him to be fin 
for us. But to ſuppoſe that Chriſt ſhould be ſaid to be made fn With- 
out any reſpect to ſin, is as much as if the Latin, ſhould call any one 
Scelus, and mean thereby a very honeſt man; or a Piaculum, with- 
out any ſuppoſition of his own or others guilt. But we are to conſi- 
der, that the ſufferings of Chriſt, ſeeming at firſt ſo inconſiſtent with 
that relation to God as his only Son, which the Apoſtles aſſert concern- 
ing him, they were obliged to vindicate his innocency, as to men, and 
yet withal to ſhew, that with a reſpect to God, there was ſufficient rea- 
ſon for his permiſſion of his undergoing theſe ſufferings. That he ber 
no ſin, was enough to clear his innocency as to men; but then the que- 
ſtion will be asked, If he were ſo innocent, why did God ſuffer all 
thoſe things to come upon him? Did not Abraham plead of old with 
God, That he would not ſlay the righteous with the wicked, becauſe it was 
repugnant to the righteouſneſs of his nature to do ſo; That be far from 
thee to do after this manner, to ſlay the righteous with the wicked, and 
that the righteous ſhould be as the wicked, that be far from thee; (hall not 
the Judge of all the Earth do right * How then comes God to ſuffer the 
moſt perfe& innocency to be dealt with ſo, as the greateſt ſins could 
not have deſerved worſe from men? Was not his righteouſneſs the ſame 
ſtill2 And Abraham did not think the diſtinction of calamities and pa- 
ziſhments, enough to vindicate God's proceedings, if the righteous 
ſhould have been dealt withal as the wicked. And if that would hold 
for ſuch a meaſure of righteouſneſs as might be ſuppoſed in ſuch who 
were not guilty of the great Abominations of thoſe places, that it 
ſhould be enough, not only to deliver themſelves, but the wicked too; 
how comes it that the moſt perfect obedience of the Son of God, is 


not ſufficient to excuſe him from the greateſt ſufferings of MalcfaQton” 
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Bat if bis ſufferings bad been meerly from men, God had: been ac- 
countable only for the bare permiſſion ; but it is ſaid, that he fore or- 
ined and determined theſe things to be, that Chriſt himſelf complain- 
ed, that God had forſaken bim; and here, that he made him fin for us : 
and can we imagine all this to be without any reſpect to the guilt of lin, 
as the cauſe of it? Why ſhould ſuch an expreſſion be uſed of being made 
2 Might not many others have ſerved ſufficiently to declare the in- 
dignities and ſufferings he underwent, without ſuch a phraſe as ſeems 
to reflect upon Chriſt's innocency? If there had been no more in theſe 
expreſſions than our Adverſaries imagine, the Apoſtles were ſo care- 
ful of Chriſt's Honour, they would have avoided ſuch ill ſounding ex- 
reſſions as theſe were; and not have affected Hebraiſmes, and uncouth 
torms of ſpeech, to the diſparagement of their Religion. But this 
is all which our Adverſaries have to ſay, where words are uſed by 
them out of their proper ſenſe, That the Prophets and Apoſtles 1 
tricks of wit, playing with words, uſing them ſometimes in one ſenſe, and 


ently quite in another. So Crellins ſaith of Iſaiah, That be affects lit. crell. caps 
prejert'y 9 1 makes him uſe words r. ſet. 5T» 


tle elegancies of words and verbal Alluffons, w | 
ſometimes ont of their proper and natural ſenſe 3 thence he tells us, The 
ſufferings of Chriſt are called chaſtiſements, though they have nothing of the 
nature of chaſtiſements in them: And from this liberty of n 
they make words (without any other reaſon, than that they ſerve for 


their purpoſe ) be taken in ſeveral ſenſes in the ſame verſe: For Soci- _ ag 
ru in one verſe of 1 Goſpel, makes the World to be taken in! 


cap. Joh. 


three ſeveral ſenſes : He was in the World, there it is taken, faith he, v. 20. 


for the men of the World in general : The world was made by him, there 
it muſt be underſtood only of the reformation of things by the Go- 


pel: and, the world knew him not, there it muſt be taken in neither of 


the former ſenſes, but for the wicked of the world: What may not 
one make of the Scriptare, by ſuch a way of interpreting it? But by 


this we have the Jeſs reaſon to wonder, that Sociaus ſhould put ſuch * 


an Interpretation upon Gal. 3. 13. Chriſt hath redeemed us from the 
curſe of the Law, being made a curſe for us; for it is written, Curſed is e- 
very one that bangeth on a tree: In which he doth acknowledge by the 
curſe, in the firſt clauſe, to be meant, the puniſhment of ſin, but not in 


the ſecond: And the reaſon he gives for it is, amavit enim Paulus in 5 , 4. 
execrationit verbo argutus eſſe. St. Paul affected playing with the word chriſtoſer- 


arſe, underſtanding it firſt in a proper, and then a Metaphorical ſenſe. 2 * 2 
But it is plain that the deſign of St. Paul and Socinws are very diffe- 


rent in theſe words: Socinus thinks he ſpeaks only Metaphorically, 
when he ſaith, that Chriſt was made a curſe for ; i. e. by a bare Allu- 
lion of the name, without a correſpondency in the thing it ſelf; and 
ſo that the death of Chriſt might be called a curſe, but was not fo : 
But St. Paul ſpeaks of this not by way of Extenuation, but to ſet forth 
the greatneſs and weight of the puniſhment he underwent for us. He 


therefore tells us, what it was which Chriſt did redeem us from, The 


curſe of the Law; and how he did it, by being not only made a curſe but 4 
curſe for us; i.e. not by being hateful to God, or undergoing the very 
ſame curſe, which we ſhould have done; which are the two things ob- 
ond by Crellius againſt our ſenſe; but that the death of Chriſt was to 
de conſidered, not as a bare ſeparation of ſoul and body, but as properly 
penal, being ſuch a kind of death, which none but Malefators by the 
Lev were to ſuffer ; by the undergoing of which puniſhment os par 
2 


*. 
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ſtead, he redeemed us from that curſe which we were liable to by the 
violation of the Law of God. And there can be no reaſon to appr. 
priate this only to the Jews, unleſs the death of Chriſt did extend only 
to the deliverance of them from the puniſhment of their ſins; or he. 
cauſe the curſe of the Law did make that death pœnal, and therefore 
the intention of the puniſhment, could reach no further than the La 
did; but the Apoſtle in the very next words ſpeaks of the tarther ex. 
tenſion of the great bleſſing promiſed to Abraham, That it ſhould come 
pom the Gentiles alſo ; and withal thofe whom the Apoſtle ſpeaks to, 
were not Jews, but ſuch as thought they ought to joyn the Lay ang 

crell. A- Goſpel together: that St. Paul doth not mean as Crellius would have it, 

not. in loc. that Chriſt by his death did confirm the New Covenant, and ſo take auen 
the obligation of the Law; (for to what end was the curſe mentioned 
for that? What did the accurſedneſs of his death add to the confirms. 
tion of the truth of his Doctrine? And when was ever the curſe tz. 
ken for the continuance of the Law of Moſes ?) but that Chriſt by the 
efficacy of his death as a puniſhment for fin hath redeemed all that be. 
lieve and obey him from the curſe deſerved by their fins, whether in- 
forced by the Law of Moſes, or the Law written in their heart, 
which tells the conſciences of ſinners, that ſuch who violate the Laws 
of God are worthy of death, and therefore under the curſe of the 

Law. | 
The XII. We come now to the force of the particles which being joy. 
par- . | . . 
ticles Ha, ned with our fins as referring to the death of Chriſt, do imply that his 
met, wir death is to be confidered as a puniſhment of ſin. Not that we inſiſt 

— to an the force of thoſe Particles d, 22} and Unte, as though of them- 


fins, and ſelves they did imply this (for we know they are of various fignifics 


retarins tions according to the nature of the matter they are joyned with) but 
ings, do that theſe being joyned with ſins and ſuffering together, do ſigniſie that 
imply..c. thoſe ſufferings are the puniſhment of thoſe ſins. Thus it is ſaid of 
ferings ro Chriſt, that he died, d Tz r Mud, for our ſins, "as as 
be the pu- fgig rv HAN, that he ſuffered once ©) 4ugenav, that he gave — 4 
niſhment D A, that he offered a Sacrifice me 4uanar, To whic 
of ſin. FORT” s * 
Rom. 4.25. Crellius replies, © That if the force of theſe Particles not being joy- 
i Cor, 15-4 ned with ſufferings may be taken for the final and not for the impul- 


7 Per. 3. ſive cauſe, they may retain the ſame ſenſe when joyned with ſuffer- 


238. © ings, if thoſe ſufferings may be deſigned in order to an end; but 
„ < if it ſhould be granted, that thoſe phraſes being joyned with ſuffer- 


Crell. ca.“ ings, do always imply a meritorious cauſe, yet it doth not follow, 
* — * it ſhould be here ſo underſtood becauſe the matter will not bear it. 
17. Jo this a ſhort anſwer will at preſent ſerve: for, It is not poſſible a 
meritorious cauſe can be expreſſed more emphatically than by thele 

words being joyned to ſufferings : ſo that we have as clear a Teſtimo- 

ny from theſe expreſſions as words can give; and by the ſame arts 

by which theſe may be avoided any other might ; ſo that it had not 

been poſſible for our Doctrine to have been expreſſed in ſuch a man- 

ner, but ſuch kind of anſwers might have been given as our Adverſa- 

ries now give. If it had been ſaid in the plaineſt terms, hat Chris 

death was a puniſhment for our fins, they would as eaſily have avoided 

the force of them as they do of theſe; © they would have told us 

A the Apoſtles delighted in an Antanaclaſis, and had expreſſed things 

« different from the natural uſe of the words by them; and though 


* puniſhment were ſometimes uſed properly, yet here it muſt wo 
| «0 


uſed 
{:bill 
crin 


* 
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« only metaphorically becauſe the matter would bear no other ſenſe. 
And therefore I commend the ingenuity of Sveinus after all the pain he 
had taken to enervate the force of thoſe places which are brought a- 
gainſt bis Doctrine; he tells us plainly, - That if our Doctrine were 550. 4 
not only once, but frequently mentioned in Scripture? yet he would se 
« not therefore believe the thing to be ſo as we ſuppoſe, For, ſaith* © © 
« je ſeeing the thing it ſelf cannot be, I take the leaſt inconvenient 
interpretation of the words; and draw forth ſuch a ſenſe from them, 

« 23 is moſt conſiſtent with it ſelf and the tenor of the Scripture. 

But for all his talking of the tenor of the Scripture z by the ſame rea- 

ſon he interprets one place upon theſe terms, he will do many, and ſo 8 
the tenor of the Seripture ſhall be never againſt him: And by this we | 
fnd, that the main ſtrength of our Adverſaries is not pretended to lie 

in the Scriptures ; all the care they have of them is only to reconcile 

them if poſſible with their Hypotheſis; for they do not deny but that 

the natural force of the words doth imply what we contend for; but 
becauſe they ſay the Doctrine we aſſert is inconſiſtent with reaſon, there- 

fore all their deſign is to find out any other poſſible meaning which they 
therefore aſſert to be true, becauſe more agreeable to the common rea- 

ſon of mankind. This theretore is enough for our preſent purpoſe, 

that if it had been the deſign of Scripture to have expreſſed our ſenſe, 

it could not have done it in plainer expreſſions than it hath done, that 

no expreſſions could bave been uſed, but the ſame arts of our Adver- 

faries might have been uſed to take off their force, which they have 

uſed to thoſe we now urge againſt them, and that ſetting aſide the poſ- | 
{bility of the thing, the Scripture doth very fairly deliver the Do- | 
drine we contend for; or, ſuppoſing in point of reaſon there may be | 
arguments enough to make it appear poſſible, there are Scriptures e- | 
nough to make it appear true. 
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I. The words of Scripture being at laſt acknowledged by our Adverſaries to 
make for us, the only pretence remaining is, that our Doctrine is repug- 
nant to reaſon. The debate managed upon point of reaſon. The grand 
difficulty enquired into, and manifeſted by our Adverſaries Confeſſions, 
not to lie in the greatneſs of Chriſt's ſufferings, or that our ſins were thy 
1mpulſeue-cauſe of them, or that it is impoſſible that one . be puniſh- 
ed for anothers faults or in all caſes unjuſt. II. The caſes wherein 
Crellius allows it, inſtanced. From whence it is proved that he yields 
the main cauſe. III. The arguments propounded whereby he attempts to 
prove it unjuſt for Chriſt to be puniſhed for our ſins. Crellius his princi- 
ples of the juſtice of puniſhments examined. Of the Relation between 
deſert and puniſhment. IV. That a perſon by his own conſerit may be 
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8 Puniſhed beyond the deſert of his own ations. V. An anſwer to Crelli- 
” us his ObjeFions. hat it is to ſuffer undeſervedly. Crellins his mi- 
flake in the ſtate of the queſtion. VI. The inſtances of Scripture comſi- 
8 dered. In what ſenſe Children are puniſhed for their Parents ſins. VII. 
0 Ezck. 18. 20. explained at large. VIII. Whether the guilty being freed 
ly from the ſufferings of an innocent perſon makes that puniſhment unjuſt or 


n no ? 
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no? Crellius his ſhiſts and evaſions in this matter diſcovered. Wh 
among men the offenders are not freed in criminal matters jh, h 
the ſureties be puniſhed. The releaſe of the party depends on the teryy, ; 
| the ſureties ſuffering, therefore deliverance not ipſo facto. Ny neceſſity 
- of ſuch a tranſlation in criminal, as is in pecuniary matters, 4 


| HH Aving gained ſo conſiderable conceſſions from our Adverſe. 
Y The mat- 


ries Concerning the places of Scripture, we come no 

N debate the — in — of — 4.0 And if there apye.. 

to be nothing repugnant in the nature of the thing, or to 
the juſtice of God, then all their loud clamours will come to nothing; 
for on that they fix, when they talk the moſt of our Doctrine beine 
| cContrary to reaſon. This therefore we now come more cloſely to exz- 
mine, in order to which we muſt carefully enquire what it is they lay 
the charge of injuſtice in God upon, according to our belief of Chriſt's 
ſufferings being a puniſhment for our fins. 

1. It is not, That the offenders themſelves do not undergo the full py 
niſhment of their fins. For they aſſert, that there is no neceſſity at all 
that the offenders ſhould be puniſhed from any punitive juſtice in God: 
for they eagerly contend that God may freely pardon the fins of men: 
7 If ſo, then it can be no injuſtice in God not to puniſh the offenders 


red in 
point of 
reaſon. 


according to the full deſert of their fins, 

2. It is not, That God upon the ſufferings of Chriſt doth pardon the ſin; 
of men : For they yield that God may do this without any charge of 
injuſtice, and with the greateſt demonſtration of his kindneſs. For they 

acknowledge, that the ſufferings of Chriſt are not to be conſidered as 
a bare antecedent condition to pardon, but that they were a moving 
cauſe as far as the obedience: of Chriſt in ſuffering was very acceptable 


to God. 


3. It is not, in the greatneſs or matter of the ſufferings of Chriſt, For 


Certum eſt Chriſtum innocen- 
tiſſimum d Deo graviſſimis 
cruciatibus, ipſaque morte 
fuiſſe affefum; cum non in 
materia pane abſolute ty 


. per ſe conſiderata, adecque 


etiam in ea afflitione à qua 
tene forma abeſt, injuria re- 
ſidere d nobis dicatur. Crel. 
c. 4. Sett, 3. Potuit autem 
id Deus facere, atque adeo 
fecit, jure dominii, quod in 
Chriſti vitam ac corpus ha- 
bebat; accedente pr eſertim 


they aſſert the ſame which we do. And therefore I can- 
not but wonder to meet ſometimes with thoſe ſtrange out- 
crys of our making God cruel in the puniſhing of his Son fir 
us: For what do we aſſert that Chriſt ſuffered, which 
they do not aſſert too? Nay, doth it not look much more 
like cruelty in God to lay thoſe ſufferings upon him with- 
out any conſideration of fin? as upon their Hypotheſis he 
doth ; than to do it ſuppoſing he bears the puniſhment of 
our iniquities, which is. the thing we plead for. They 
aſſert all thoſe ſufferings to be lawful on the account of 
God's dominion, which according to them muſt ceaſe to 


ipſius Chriſti conſenſu. Id. 


ib. Scct. 4. be ſo on the ſuppoſition of a meritorious cauſe. But how- 


| ever from this it appears, that it was not unjuſt that 

Chriſt ſhould ſuffer thoſe things which he did for us: the queſtion then 

is, whether it were unjuſt that he ſhould ſuffer the ſame things, which 

| he might lawfully do on the account of dominion with a reſpect to our 
| ſins as the cauſe of them, 


4. As to this, they acknowledge, that it is not, that the ſufferings of 


Chriſt were occaſioned by our ſins, or that our ſins were the bare impulſoe j 
cauſe of thoſe ſufferings. For they both confeſs in general, that one p 
mans fins may be the occaſion of anothers puniſhment, ſo far that he Ju 
might have leaped puniſhment, if the. others fins had not been the t 
impulſive cauſe of it. And therefore Crel/izs in the general ſtate of this 


que- 


— 


— 
* 
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neſtion, would not have it, whether it be unjuſt to _ 2th 

uriſh one for anothers ſins ; for that he acknowledges it is ar wa — 5 


not, but whether, for any cauſe whatſoever it be juſt to pu- inocentem, quarimque tan- 


a . 20 : dem de cad id fiat; non 

wiſh an innocent pe ſon? And likewiſe in particular of: 13 JS hace com. 

Chriſt, they confeſs, that our ſins were the impulſive cauſe, piam 0b _ 2 ; id 

: - enim conceal et non [em+ 

and the occaſs 1. of bis ſu N — A eſſe injuſtum. Crel, 20. 
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s. It is not, that there is ſo neceſſary 4 relation between 
wilt and puniſhment, that it cannot be called a puniſhment which is infli- 
Hed on an innocent perſon. For Cre llius, after a long diſcourſe of the 
difference of afflictions and puniſhments, doth acknowledge, That 
« it is not of the nature of puniſhment, that the perſon who is to c e ir. 
« he puniſhed, ſhould really deſerve the puniſhment; and afterwards lui aden 
« hen Grotius urgeth, though it be eſſential to puniſhment, that it ED, 
jnflicted for fin, yet it is not, that it be inflicted upon him who hath requirarur 
« himſelf ſinned, which he ſhews by the ſimilitude of rewards, which “ i e 
though neceſſary to be given in conſideration of ſervice, may yet be 4% % pe. 
given to others beſides the perſon himſelf upon his account. All this me 
(rellizs acknowledgeth; who ſaith, © They do not make it neceſſary to har 


meritus, 


the nature, but to the juſtice of puniſhment, that it be inflicted upon id. Sec. ;. 


node but the perſon. who hath offended. So by his own Confeſſion, it is „ qui- 


not againſt the nature of puniſhment, that no one man ſuffer for ano- dem ſimpli. 
thers faults. From whence it follows, that all Socimes his arguments ce — in- 
ſigniſie nothing, which are drawn from the impoſſibility of the thing, cadit juſt 
that one man ſhould be puniſhed for anothers faults; for Crellius grants the nn ct, 

thing to be poſlible, but denies it to be juſt ; yet not abſolutely neither, * 


Sect. 28. 
but with ſome reſtrictions and limitations. For, 


II. 6. It is not, but that there may be ſufficient cauſes aſſigned in in what 
ſome particular caſes ;, wherein it may be juſt for God to puniſh ſome for inter Cret- 
the ſins of others, For Crellize himſelf hath aſſigned divers. When fome may 
* there is ſuch a near conjunction between them, that one may be be !lawfu- 
* ſaid to be puniſhed in the puniſhment of another: as Parents in ne 
their Children and Poſterity, Kings in their Subjects, or the body fins of o- 
of a State in its Members, either in the moſt, or the moſt principal, ,— 1 
though the feweſt : but we are to conſider how far he doth extend bine puri- 
this way of puniſhment of ſome in others, 1. At the greateſt di- endo illum 
ſtance of time, i they have been of the ſame Nation; for he extends it to d 
the utmoſt degree of God's patience towards a people; For, ſaith he, cujus pec- 
God doth not preſently puniſh as ſoon as they have finned ; but — 
ſpares for a great while, and forbears, in expectation of their Repen- nire, ſimul 
© tance, in the mean while a great many guilty perſons die, and ſeem to 3 * 
* have eſcaped puniſhment. But at laſt the time of God's patience being —— 
© paſt, he puniſheth their Poſterity by exacting the full puniſhment of inter illes 
7 their fins upon them, and by this means puniſheth their Anceſtors too, — 
i and puniſheth their (ins in their puniſhment, for, ſaith he, all that nem. Crell. 
. Peopleare reckoned for one man of ſeveral Ages, and that puniſhment — ** Je 
which is taken of the laſt, may be for the fins of the firſt, for the con- "Jorg * 
junction and ſueceſſion of them: of which we have an example, ſaith | 
_ be, in the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. By which we ſee a very remote Con- 
junction, and a mere ſimilitude in comparing ſucceſſion of Ages in peo- 
ple with thoſe in a man, may (when occaſion ſerves) be made uſe of to 
juſtiße God's puniſhing one Generation of men for the ſins of others 
that bave been long before. 2. When ſins are more ſecret or leſs remark- 
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Cre'lius 


fins impelling bim to it; but becauſe God would puniſh 


able which God might not puniſh, wnleſs an occaſion were g ven from ohy, 
one ver 

them, he therefore punitheth them, that in their puniſhment be miph 
puniſh the other. Or in caſe ſins ſpread through a Family or a people 
or they are committed by divers perſons at ſundry times, which God 
doth not ſeverely puniſh, but ſometimes then, when the Head of a 


People or Family hath done ſomething which remarkably deſerves pu- 


niſhment, whom he will puniſh in thoſe he is related to, and therefore 


generally puniſneth the whole Family or People. 3. That which may be 
a meer exerciſe of dominion as to ſome, may be a proper puniſhment 10 0. 
thers , as in the caſe of I-ſants, being taken away for their Parent; fins: 
For God, as to the Children, he faith, ſeth only an ad of dominion, tu; 
the puniſhment only redounds to the Parents, who loſe them; and though 
this be done for 2 very end of puniſhment, yet he denies, that it huth 
the nature of Puniſhment in any but the Parents. 4. That puniſhment 
may be intended for thoſe who can have no ſer.ſe at all of it; as Crellim af- 
ſerts in the caſe of Saul's Sons, 2 Sam. 21. 8, 14. that the puniſhment 
was mainly intended for Saul, who was already dead. From theſe con- 
ceſſions of Crellius in this caſe, we may take notice, 1. That a remote 
conjunction may be ſufficient for a tranſlation of penalty, viz. from one 
Generation to another. 2. That ſins may be truly ſaid to be puniſhed 
in others, when the offenders themſelves may eſcape puniſhment, thus 
the fins of Parents in their Children, and Princes in their SubjeRs, 
3. That an act of dominion in ſome may be defigned as a proper pn- 
niſhment to others. 4. That the nature of puniſhment is not to be 
meaſured by the ſenſe of it. Now upon theſe conceſſions, though ont 
Adverſaries will not grant, that Chriſt was properly puniſhed for our 
fins, yet they cannot deny but that we may very properly be ſaid to 
be puniſhed for our fins in Chriſt, and if they will yield us this, the o- 
ther may be a ſtrife about words. For furely there may be eaſily ima. 
gined as great a conjunction between Chrift and us, as between the ſe- 
veral Generations of the Fews, and that laſt which was puniſhed in the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem And though we eſcape that puniſhment which 
Chriſt did undergo, yet we might have our fins puniſhed in him, as 
well as Princes theirs in their Subjects, when they eſcape themſelves; 


or rather as Subjects in un innocent Prince, who may ſuffer for the 


faults'of his people; if it be ſaid, thut theſe are acts of meer dominion us 
to ſach a ono, that nothing hinders but granting it, yet our fins may be 
ſaid to be puniſhed in him; as well as Parents ſins are puniſhed pro- 
perly in meer acts of dominion upon their Children; if it be ſaid, that 
can be no puniſhment where there in no ſenſe at all of it, that is fully taken 
off by Crellias; for ſurely we have as great a ſenſe of the ſufferings of 
Chriſt, 'as'the firſt Generation of the Fews had-of the ſufferings of the 
laſt, before the fatal deſtruction of the City, or us Seul had of the pu- 
niſhment of his Sons after his death. So that from Cell int his own 
conceſſions, we have proved, that aur ſs may very properly be ſaid to 
be puniſhed in Chriſt, although he will not ſay, that Chriſt could be 
properly puniſhed for our fins; nay he and the reſt of our Adverſaries 
not 'only deny it, bat earneſtly contend, that it is very unjuſt to 
ſuppoſe it, and repugnant ti the rectitude of God's nature to do it. 
HI. And ſo we come to conſider the mighty argunients that are in- 


bis argu, ſiſted on for the proof of this, which may be reduced to theſe three; 


ments pro- 


pounded. vfx. I. That there cam be no puniſhment but what is deſerved, but no mar 


can 
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Cray. III. of CHRIST. 
Date that another ſhould be puniſhed. 2. That puniſhment flows from 
w—_ but there can be no Revenge where bars band ke bs Fault. 
3. That the puniſhment of one, cannot any ways be made the puniſhment of 
another ; and in caſe it be ſuppoſed poſſible, then thoſe in whoſe ſtead the o- 
ther in puniſped, muſt be actually delivered upon the payment of that Debt 
which was owing to God. 5 | 

I. That one mam cannot deſerve anothers puniſhment, and therefore one 
cannot be puniſhed for another; for there is no juſt ——— but 
what is Jeferved. This being the main Argument infiſted on by Crel- 
lius, maſt be more carefully conſidered ; but before an anſwer be made 


to it, it is neceflary that a clear account be given in what ſenſe it is he 
underſtands it, which will be beſt done, by laying down his princi- 


— as to the juſtice of puniſhment, in a more diſtinct method than 
bimſe 


If hath done; which are theſe following: 1. That no perſon 
can be juſtly puniſhed, either for his own or anothers faults, but he 
that bath deſerved to be puniſhed by ſome fin of his own: For he {till 
afſerts; © That the juſtice of puniſhment ariſeth from a mans own Cre. c. 4 
fault, though the actual puniſhment may be from anothers : But he => 4 
that is puniſhed without reſpect to his own guilt, is puniſhed unde 
* ſervedly ; and he that is puniſhed undeſervedly, is puniſhed unjuſt- 
* ly. 2. That perſonal guilt being ſuppoſed one man's fin may be the 
impulſeve cauſe of another's puniſhment, but they cannot be the merito- 
riows, The Yifference between them he thus explains, The cauſe 
is that which makes a thing to be; the impulſive, that'which moves 
one to do'n thing, without any comſideration of right that one hath 
* to do it: Merit, is that which makes a man worthy of a thing, ei- 
4 ther good or bad, and ſo gives a right to it; if it be good, to him- 
* ſelf; if bad, to him at whoſe hands he hath deſerved it. Now he. 
tells ns, that it is impoſſible, That one mans fins ſhould make any 
* other deſerve puniſhmerit, but the perſon who committed them; but 
they may impel one to (puniſh another, and that juſtly, if the perſon 
* hath otherwiſe deſerved to be puniſnhed, unjuſtly, if he hath not. 
The reaſon he gives of it is, © That the vitioſity of the act, which 
is the proper cauſe of puniſhment, cannot go beyond the perſon of 
* the offender; and therefore can oblige none to puniſhment, hut him 


that hath committed the fault. And therefore he -afferts, '** That no 


man can be jaſtly puniſhed beyond the deſert of his own fins, but 
there may ſometimes be a double impulſive cauſe of that punifh- 
© ment; viz. His own and other mens, whereof one made that they crea. is. 
might be juſtly puniſhed, the other that they ſhould be actually: “fl. 18. 
But the latter, he ſaith, always ſuppoſeth the former, as the foun- 
dation of juſt puniſhment ; ſo that no part of puniſhment could be 
executed upon him, wherein his own'ſins were not ſuppoſed as the 
meritorious cauſe of it. Theſe are his two main principſes which we 
muſt now throughly examine, the main force of his Book lying in 
them. But if we can prove that it hath been generally received Thar 2 
the conſent of mankind, that a perſon may be puniſhed beyond the perfon by 
deſert of his own actions; if God hath juſtly puniſhed ſome for the * 
ſins of others, and there be no injuſtice in one mans ſuffering by bis nay be 
own conſent for another, then theſe principles of Crellius will be found puniſhed 
not ſo firm as he imagines them, 1 
IV. 1. That it hath been generally received by the conſent of man- of hisown 
kind, that a perſon may be juſtly puniſhed beyond the deſert of his-Gien, 
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own actions. For which purpoſe Grot ius objected againſt Socinus (who 
appealed to the conſent of Nations, abaut one being puniſhed for ano. 
thers fault)“ That the Heathens did agree, that Children might be 
** puniſhed for their Parents faults, and People tor their Princes, and 
** that corporal puniſſiment might be born by one for another, did ; 

pear by the Perſians puniſhing the whole family for the fault of one, 
The Macedonians the near kindred in the caſe of Treaſon ;. ſome Ci. 
ties of Greece, deſtroying the Children of Tyrants together with 
them; in all which, the mere conjunction was ſuppoſed a ſufficient 
reaſon without conſent ; but in caſe of conſent, he ſaith, They all 
agreed in the Juſtice of ſome being puniſhed for the faults of o- 
* thers. Thence the right of killing hoſtages among the moſt civili. 
* zednations; and of ſureties being puniſhed in capital matters, if the 
guilty appear not, who were thence called arnlvyu, who were bound 
* to anſwer body for body. In which caſes, the puniſhment did ex. 
tend beyond the deſert of the perſon! who ſuffered it ; for no other 
reaſon is aſſigned of theſe ſufferings, beſides the conjunction of the 
perſon, or his conſent; but no antecedent guilt is ſuppoſed as neceſſi- 
ry, to make the puniſhment juſt. We are now to conſider what Celli. 
as doth anſwer to this: 1. As to their acknowledgments of God's pu- 
niſhing Children for their Parents faults, he gives the fame anſwer 
which he doth to the examples recorded in Scripture to that purpoſe, 
That either they were puniſhed for the fins of others, but their own ſins de. 
ſerved the puniſhment ; or that the Parents were puniſhed in the Children, 
but the Children were not properly puniſhed. 2. As to puniſhments among 


crell. c. 44 men, he anſwers two things; 1. That ſuch perſons were truly © pu- 
ſee. 3. . niſhed, but not juſtly : For he acknowledges, That in ſuch a caſe it 
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is a proper puniſhment, and that it is enough in order to that, that 
any fault be charged upon a perſon, whether his own or anothers, 
whether true or falſe, on the account of which he is ſuppoſed wor- 
thy to be puniſhed : And that ſuch a conjunction is ſufficient for cru- 
el, angry, or imprudent men : for where-ever there is a place, ſaith 
he, for anger, there is likewiſe for puniſhment. So that he confeſ- 
ſeth, there may be a true puniſhment, and that which anſwers all the 
reaſon and ends of puniſhment aſſigned by him where there is no de- 
ſert at all of it in the perſon who undergoes it. But then he adds, that 
this is an unjuſt puniſhment, to which I reply, That then the reaſon of 
puniſhment aſſigned by Crellius before is inſufficient z for if this an- 
ſwers all the ends of puniſhments aſſigned by him, and yet be unjuf, 
then it neceſſarily follows, that thoſe ends of puni(kment are conſiſtent 
with the greateſt injuſtice. For he before made puni i ment to have a 
natural reſpect to anger, and makes the ordinary end of puniſhment 
to be a ſatisfaction of the deſire of Revenge in men, yet now grants, 
that theſe may be in an unjuſt puniſhment. Neither can it be ſaid, tht 
he conſidered puniſhment only naturally, and not morally ;, for he tells 
us, that this is the nature of divine puniſhments, which are therefore juſt, 
becauſe deſigned for theſe ends; but in caſe there be no ſuppoſal of a 
fault at all, then he denies that it is a puniſhment, but only an Affli 
ction, and an exerciſe of dominion. So that according to him, where- 
ever there is a proper puniſhment, it muſt be juſt, when. ever God doth 

unich men: And the only difference between God and man ſuppoſe 
ble in this caſe is, that we have aſſurance God will never uſe his domi- 


nion unjuſtly ; but that men do ſo when they make one to ſuffer 45 
n 
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nothers fault, notwithſtanding a conſent and conjunction between the 
man that committed the fault, and the perſon that ſuffers for him. But 
this is begging the thing in queſtion, for we are debating, whether it 
be an unlawful exerciſe of power or no? For we have this preſump- 
tion, that it is not unlawful, becauſe it may anſwer all the ends of pu- 


niſhments, and what way can we better judge, whether a puniſnhment 
be juſt or no, than by that? 


v. But we are to conſider, that we do not here take the perſon we 2Þ)<8i- 


ons an» 


ſpeak of, abſtractly as an innocent perſon, for then there is no queſtion, but cerca. 


anger and puniſhment is of one as ſuch unjuſt; but of an innocent perſon 
as ſuppoſed under an obligation by his own conſent to ſuffer for another. 


ſuffer and eſervedly. Immerito in the Greek Gloſſes is rendred by AN hs, 
and Merito by eines and wAſw:, and in Cicero, jure & merits, are 
moſt commonly joyned together. So that where there is a right to 
puniſh, and ſufficient reaſon tor it, ſuch a one doth not ſuffer immerito, 
i. e. undeſervedly. If it be ſaid, that ſuch a one is not dignus pane, that 
implies no more than the other, for dignuc, or as the Ancients writ it 
dicmes, comes from the Greek Aus jus, as Voſſius tells us, ut dignus 1 
cui tribui aliquid quum eſt : So that where there is an equity in t 
thing, there is a dignity in the perſon, or he may be ſaid to be worthy 
to undergo it. But doth not this lay open the greateſt innocency to as great 
2 deſert of ſufferings, as the higheſt guilt? By no means. For we make a 
liableneſs to puniſhment, the natural conſequent of guilt: And he that 
hath committed a fault, cannot but deſerve to be puniſhed, ſo that no 
futerings of others can take away the natural conſequence of a bad a- 
Qion, which is a deſert of puniſhment : 80 that as we ſay, a wicked a- 
ction cannot but deſerve to be puniſhed, i. e. there is an agreeable- 
nels, in reaſon and nature, that he who bath done ill, ſhould ſuffer ill; 
lo we ſay likewiſe there is neceſſity in nature and reaſon, that he that 
hath thus deſerved it, muſt unavoidably ſuffer it. And on the other 
e, we ſay, no man by his innocency can deſerve to be puniſhed, i. e. no 
man's innocency makes him by virtae of that obnoxious to puniſhment; 
t yet we add, that notwithſtanding bis innocency, the Circumſtances 
may be ſuch that he may be juſtly puniſhed, and in that ſenſe deſer- 
valy. So that the Queſtion is ſtrangely miſtaken, when it is thus put, 
Whether an innocent perſon confidered as ſuch, may be juſtly puniſhed ;, tor 
no one aſſerts that, or is bound to do it but the true queſtion is, whe- 
ther a perſon notwithſtanding his innocency may not by ſome act of his wa 
| wi 
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will oblige himſelf to undergo that puniſhment which otherwiſe he did ut 
deſerve & Which puniſhment, in that caſe is juſt and agreeable to reaſon 
And this is that which we aſſert and plead for. So that innocency here js 
not conſidered any other ways, than whether that alone makes it an 
unlawful puniſhment, which otherwiſe would be lawful, 5; e. whether 
the Magiſtrate in ſuch caſes, where ſubſtitution is admittable by the 
Laws of Nations (as in the caſes we are now upon) be bound to re. 
gard any more than that the obligation to puniſpment now lies upon 
the perſon who by his own act hath ſubſtituted himſelf in the other; 
room; and if he proceeds upon this, his act ion is juſtifiable and agree. 
able to reaſon. If it be ſaid, that the ſubſtitution is unjuſt, unleſs the ſub. 
ftituted perſon hath before-hand deſerved to be puniſbed; it is eafily anſwer. 
ed, that this makes not the matter at all clearer ; for either the perſon 
is puniſhed for the former fault, and then there is no ſubſtitution ; or 
if he be puniſhed by way of ſubſtitution ; then there is no regard at all 
had to his former fault, and ſo it is all one as if he were perfectly in- 
nocent. 
VI. And by this Crell;#s his anſwer to the inſtances both in Scripture 


ſtances of and elſewhere concerning Childrens being puniſhed for their Parents 


Scripture 
conſider- 
ed. 


faults, will appear to be inſufficient, viz. * That God doth never pu- 
* nilh them for their Parents faults beyond the deſert of their own 
* fins, and therefore no argument can be drawn from thence, that God 
* may puniſh an innocent perſon for the ſins of others, becanſe he 
* hath puniſhed ſome for what they were innocent: For the force of 
the argument doth not lie in the ſuppoſition of their innocency, as 
to the ground of puniſhment in general, for we do not deny, but that 
they may deſerve to be puniſhed for their own faults: But the argu- 
ment lies in this, whether their own guilt were then conſidered as the 
reaſon of puniſhment, when God did puniſh them for their fathers 
faults> And whether they by their own fins did deſerve to be puni- 
ſhed not only with the puniſhment due to their own Miſcarriages, but 
with the puniſhment due to their fathers too ? If not, then ſome perſons 
are juſtly puniſhed, who have not deſerved that puniſhment they un- 
dergo; if they did deſerve it, then one perſon may deſerve to be pu- 
niſhed for anothers fins. If it be ſaid, as it is by Crellius, that his own 
ſins make him capable of puniſhment, and God by occaſion of others ſins doth 
execute that puniſhment, which he might not have done for his own. I an- 
ſwer, we are not enquiring into the bare Capacity of puniſhing, but 
into the reaſon of it: Was the reaſon of puniſhment his own or his 
Fathers fins? If his own, then he was puniſhed only for his own fins? 
If his Fathers, then the puniſhment may be juſt which is inflicted with- 
out conſideration of proper deſert of it; for no man ( ſay they ) can de- 
ſerve to be puniſhed, but for his own ſins. But it's (aid, that the ſins of 
Fathers are only an impulſroe cauſe for God to puniſh the Children according 
to the deſert of their own ſins which he might otherwiſe have forborn to pu- 


- iſh. Then the ſins of the Fathers are no reaſon why the Children 


ſhould be puniſhed ; but their own ſins are the reaſon, and their Fa- 
thers the bare occaſion of being puniſhed for them. But in Scripture, 
the reaſon of puniſhment is drawn from the Fathers ſint, and not from 
the Childrens : For then the words would have run thus, if the Children 
fin, and deſerve puniſhment by their own iniquities, then I w I take occaſi- 
on from their Fathers ſins, to viſit their own iniquities upon them : W here- 


as the words refer to the Fathers ſins as the reaſon of the * 
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uniſument. So in the words of the Law, wherein the teaſoh of pu- 
niſhment ought to be moſt expreſly aſſigned, it is not, I will cer- 
tainly puniſh the Children, if they continue in the Idolatry of their Fa- 
thers; but, 1 w'll viſit the ſins, of the Fathers upon the Children, anto the Euod. 20 
third and fourth Generation of them that hate me, If it were only be- 3- 
cauſe of Imitation of the Fathers fins by the Children, there could be 
no reaſon for the limitation to the third and fourth Generation; for 
then the reaſon of puniſhment would be as long as the Imitation con- 
tinued, whether to the fourth or tenth Generation: And as Alphonſus Alph.4Ca- 
2 Caſtro obſerves, If the reaſon of puniſhment were the Imitation % 5% - 
« of their Fathers fins, then the Children were not punitbed for their unit. I. 2. 
« Fathers fins, but for their own; for that Imitation was a ſin of their c. 10. 
« own, and not of their Fathers. Beſides, if the proper reaſbn of pu- 
niſhment were the fins of the Children, and the Fathers fins only the 
occaſion of it, then where it is mentioned that Children are puniſhed 
for their Parents fins, the Childrens fs thould have been patticularly 
expreſſed, as the proper cauſe of the 8 But no other reaſori 
is aſſigned in the Law, but the fins of the Fathers, no other cauſe men- 
tioned of Canaan's puniſhment, but his Father's ſin; nor of the, pu- .. 
niſhment of the people in David's time, but his own fin ; Lo, I have 2 Stems 25 
finned, and I have done wickedly, but theſe ſheep, what have they done ? 7. 
Which is no hyperbolical Expreſſion, but the aſſigning the proper cauſe 
of that judgment to have been his own ſin, as the whole Chapter de- 
clares: Nor, of the hanging up of Saul's Sons by the Gibeonites, but, that 2 Sam. ar. 
Saul their Father had plotted their deſtruction. And in an inſtance more 
remarkable than any of thoſe which Crellius anſwers; viz. the puniſh- 
ment of the people of Judah, for the fins of Manaſſes in the time of 
Joſs; when a through Reformation was deſigned among them, the f 
Prince being very good, and all the places of Idolatry deſtroyed, ſuch 
a Paſſover kept as had not been kept before in the time of any King in 
Iſrael, yet it then follows, Notwithſtanding the Lord turned not from the 2 Kin. 3, 
fierceneſs of his great wrath, wherewith his anger was kindled againſt Ju- 111 
dab, becauſe of all the provocation wherewith Manaſſes had provoked him 
ithal, Who can ſay here, that the ſins of Manaſſeb were only the oc- Vert 22: 
con of God puniſhing the people in the time of Joſ for their own 
ins, when their fins were much leſs in the time of Joſs, than in any 
time mentioned before, after their lapſe into Idolatry? Nay, it is ex- 
preſly ſaid, That Joſiab took away all the abominations out of all the coun- * 
tries that pertained to the Children of Iſrael, and made all that were pre- = wo 
ſent in Iſrael to ſerve, even to ſerve the Lord their God. And all his days 
they parted not from following the Lord God of their Fathers: To ſay, 
that this was done in Hypocrifte, and bare ontward compliance, is to 
{peak without Book; and if the reaſon of ſo ſevere puniſhments had 
n their Hypocriſie, that ought to have been mentioned; but not 
only here, but afterwards it is ſaid, that the reaſon of God's deſtroy- 
ng Judah, was for the fins of Manaſſeb; viz. his Idolatries and Mur- 
which it is ſaid, the Lord will not pardon. And if he would not 2 Sam. 24, 
don, then he did punith for thoſe fins, not barely as the occaſſon, * 
t as the zeritorious cauſe of that puniſhment. What ſhall we ſay then > 
Did the people in Joſiah's time, deſerve to be puniſhed for the fins of | 
Mangſſeb, Grandfather to Joſiah? Or was God fo highly provoked with 
thoſe ſins, that although he did not puniſh Manaſſeb bimſelf upon his 
epentance, yet he would let the world ſee how much he a 15476 
Oo them, 
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them, by puniſhing thoſe ſins upon the _ afterwards ; although 
according to the uſual proportion of fins and puniſhments, the ſins of 
the people in that age did not exceed the fins of other ages, ag much 
as the puniſhments they ſuffered, did exceed the puniſhments of other 
ages: which is neceſſary according to Crel/izs his Doctrine; for if 
God never puniſheth by occaſion of their Fathers fins, the Children 
beyond the deſert of their own ſs; then it is neceſſary, that where 
judgments are remarkably greater, the ſins muſt be fo too; the con- 
trary to which is plain in this inſtance. By which we ſee, that 
it is not contrary to the Juſtice of God in puniſhing, to make the 
puniſhment of ſome on the account of others fins, to exceed the 
deſert of their own: meaſuring that deſert, not in a way common 
to all fin, but when the deſert of ſome fins is compared with the 
deſert of others: For it is of this latter we ſpeak of, and of the 


method which God uſeth in puniſhing. fin here, for the demonſtre. 


tion of his hatred of it, according to which the greateſt puniſhment 
muſt ſuppoſe the greateſt fins, either of their own, or ochers which 
they ſuffer for. 28 

Exek.18, VII. But hath not God declared, That he will never puniſh the Children 
20..ex- for the Fathers fins ? For the ſoul that ſinneth it ſhall die; the Son ſhull 
— ot bear the iniquity of the Father, &c. To which I anſwer, Theſe 
4-20, words are to be conſidered, as an anſwer to a complaint made by the 
Jews, ſoon after their going into Captivity, which they imputed to 
God's ſeverity in puniſhing them for their Fathers fins. Now the com- 
laint was either true or falſe; if it were true, then though this was 
ooked upon as great ſeverity in God, yet it was no injuſtice in him; 
for though God may act ſeverely, he cannot act unjuſtly : If it was 
falſe, then the anſwer had been an abſolute denial of it, as a thing re- 
pugnant to the Juſtice of God. Which we do not find here, but that 
| God faith unto them, v. 3. Te ſhall not have occaſion any more to uſe 
this Proverb in Iſrael ; If the thing had been plainly unjuſt, which they 
complained of, he would have told them, they never had occafion to 
uſe it, But we find the Prophets telling them before-hand, that they 
ſhould ſuffer for their Fathers ſins, Jer. 15. 3, 4. where he threatens 
them with deſtruction and baniſhment, becauſe of the ,in, of Manaſſeh 
in Jeruſalem; and in the beginning of the captivity they complain of 

this, Lam. 5. 7. Our Fathers have ſinned, and are not, and we 
born their iniquities. And Jer. 31. 28. God faith by the Prophet, that 
he had watched over them to pluck up, and to pull down, and to deſtroy, 
and to afflict : But that he would watch over them to build, and to plant, 


Jer.z1.29. and in thoſe days they ſhall ſay no more, the Fathers have eaten ſowre grapes | 
30, 


and the Childrens teeth are ſet on edge; but every one ſhall die for his own 
iniquity. Which place is exactly parallel with this in Exełiel, and gives 
us a clear account of it, which 1s, that now indeed God had dealt ve- 
ry ſeverely with them, by making them ſuffer beyond what in the ordi- 
nary courſe of his providence their fins had deſerved ; but he puniſhed 
them not only for their own ſins, but the fins of their Fathers: But 
leſt they ſhould think, they ſhould be utterly conſumed for their iniqui- 
ties, and be no longer a people enjoying the Land which God had pro- 
miſed them, he tells them by the Prophets, though they had ſmarted 
ſo much, by reaſon of their Fathers ſins, this ſeverity ſhould not al- 
ways continue upon them; but that God would vifit them with his 


kindneſs again, and would plant them in their own Land, mw_ on 
| : 
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them, by punilhing thoſe fins upon the people afterwards; although 
according to the uſual proportion of ſins and puniſhments, the ſins of 
the people in that age did not exceed the fins of other ages, as much 
as the puniſhments they ſuffered, did exceed the puniſhments of other 
ages: which is neceſſary according to Creilius his Doctrine; for if 
God never puniſheth by occaſion ot their Fathers fins, the Children 
beyond the deſert of their own ſos; then it is neceſſary, that where 
judgments are remarkably greater, the ſins muſt be ſo too; the con. 
trary to which is plain in this inſtance. By which we ſee, that 
it is not contrary to the Juſtice of God in puniſhing, to make the 
puniſhment of ſome on the account of others fins, to exceed the 
deſert of their own: meaſuring that deſert, not in a way common 
to all fin, but when the deſert of ſome fins is compared with the 
deſert of others: For it is of this latter we ſpeak of, and of the 
method which God uſeth in puniſhing fin here, for the demonſtra. 
tion of his hatred of it, according to which the greateſt puniſhments 
muſt ſuppoſe the greateſt fins, either of their own, or ochers which 
they ſuffer for. 

VII. But hath not God declared, That he will never puniſh the Children 
for the Fathers fins? For the ſoul that ſinneth it ſhall die; the Son ſhall 
uot bear the iniquity of the Father, &c. To which I anſwer, Theſe 
words are to be conſidered, as an anſwer to a complaint made by the 
Jews, ſoon after their going into Captivity, which they imputed to 
God's ſeverity in puniſhing them for their Fathers fins. Now the com- 
plaint was either true or falſe; if it were true, then though this waz 
looked upon as great ſeverity in God, yet it was no injuſtice in him, 
for though God may act ſeverely, he cannot act unjuſtly : If it was 
falſe, then the anſwer had been an abſolute denial of it, as a thing re- 
pugnant to the Juſtice of God. Which we do not find here, but that 
God faith unto them, v. 3. Te ſhall not have occaſion any more to ue 
this Proverb in Iſrael : If the thing had been plainly unjuſt, which they 
complained of, he would have told them, they never had occaſion to 
uſe it. But we find the Prophets telling them before-hand, that they 
ſhould ſuffer for their Fathers ſins, Jer. 15. 3, 4. where he threatens 
them with deſtruction and baniſhment, becauſe of the ſs of Manaſſeb 
in uy pa and in the beginning of the captivity they complain of 
this, Lam. 5. 7. Our Fathers have ſinned, and are not, and we have 
born their iniquities. And Jer. 31. 28, God faith by the Prophet, that 
he had watched over them to pluck up, and to pull down, and to deſirey, 
and to afflict : But that he would watch over them to build, and to plant, 


er. 31. 29. and in thoſe days they ſhall ſay no more, the Fathers have eaten ſowre grapes 


30. 


and the Childrens teeth are ſet on edge; but every one ſhall die for his own 
iniquity. Which place is exactly parallel with this in Ezekiel, and gives 
us a clear account of it, which 1s, that now indeed God had dealt ve- 
ry ſeverely with them, by making them ſuffer beyond what in the ordi- 
nary courſe of his providence their fins had deſerved ; but he puniſhed 
them not only for their own ſins, but the fins of their Fathers - But 
leſt they ſhould think, they ſhould be utterly conſumed for their iniqui- 
ties, and be no longer a people enjoying the Land which God had pro- 
miſed them, he tells them by the Prophets, though they had ſmarted 
ſo much, by reaſon of their Fathers ſins, this ſeverity ſhould not a. 
ways continue upon them; but that God would vifit them with his 
kindneſs again, and would plant them in their own Land, _ gar 
0 


ſhould not be always ſet on edge with it. And if we ob 
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could ſee no reaſon to continue this Proverb among them, for they 
would then find, Though their Fathers had eaten ſomre grape, their teeth 
| erve it, the oc- 
cafion of the Proverb, was concerning the Land of perl, ND DD 
upra terra Iſrael, as the Chaldee Paraphraſt renders it more agreeable to 0 
the Hebrew, than th 
was the occaſion of , le 1” leir be 
their Fathers Tins.” Now God tells them, they ſhould H 
occaſion to uſe this Proyerb concerning the Land of th 


no more 
z for they 

| | F their Ca | ends E 

eren during the continuance of their Captivity, they ſhoul 

a merge reat ſeverities for, the future, but they ſhould find 
their Condition mug more tolerable than they imagined ; only, if any 
were guilty of greater ſins/thanothers, they mould themſelves ſuffer 
for their own faults, b 
them or their own Po 
this place; and I the 


dificulries in other Aker pretat ions ON. e gi eit; For to ſay as 
our Ad verſaries do, Thaur what 4 25 Tanda, at k 7. the future, 
was repugnant to his nature and juſtice qper 7 o to 5 to charge G bin- 
y with injuſtice in What he had done? For rophet i told them they 


notwithſtanding their Fathers ſins, ſhould return into 


© 


ſhould ſuffer for the fins of their Fathers Which ſufferings, were the 


ground of Their com aint now, and the an 95 here given muſt relate 
to the occaſon of the complaint; for God fait 


Do not theſe words imply, that God would not do for the future with 
them, what he had done before; if not, the proper anſwer had been 
a plain denial, and not a promiſe for the future he would not; if they 
do, then either God properly puniſhed them for the fins of their Fa- 
thers, and then God muſt be »»juſt in doing fo, or it was juſt with God 


to do it, and ſo this place inſtead of overthrowing will prove, that 


ſome may be juſtly puniſhed, beyond the deſert of their own fins: or 
elſe, God did only take occaſion by their Fathers ſins, to puniſh, them ac- 
cording to the deſert of their own iniquities - But then they had no cauſe 
to complain, that they were puniſhed for any more than their own i- 
niquities; and withal, then God doth oblige himſelf by his promiſe 
here, never to puniſh men for the future by th? occaſion of others ſins : 
Which is not only contrary to their own rine, bat to what is 
plainty ſeen afterwards in the puniſhment 0 the Jews for their Fa- 


- 


he would not pugiſh the whole Nation, for 
1 take tobe the genuine meaning af 
embrace it, becauſę I find ſuch inſuperabſe 


7 , They ſhould not have 
cecaſcon to uſe that Proverſ : Whiein is implyed,, they ſhould not have 
the fame reaſon to complain which they had then. I demand then, 


7 Verſions do. So that the Land of Iſrael Ezck. 18. 
If che Proverb, by theit being baniſhed out of it for 


thers ſins, mentioned by our Saviour after thisz And if this be a cer- lat. 23. 


tan rule of equity which God here ſaith, that he would never vary 35. 


from, then the puniſhing of ſome on the occaſiongof others fins, would 
be as unjuſt, as our Adverſaries ſuppoſe the puniſhing any beyond the 


deſert of their own ſins to be. But it is not aplyed,” that Gods ways Ezek. 18. 


ſo unequal; but here if it be taken with a reſpect to the main diſpute. 
of the Chapter, no more is implied in them, but that. they judged a- 
miſs concerning God's Actions, and that they were Juſt, when they 
thought them not to be ſo : or if at leaft they thought his ways very 
ſevere, though juſt, God by remitting of this ſeverity, would ſhew 
that he was not only juſt, but kind; and ſo they would find his ways 

O0 2 (qual, 


* 
4 


would be unequal, if he ever did oiherwiſe than, he there ſaid he would do ? 
No, it is not, if by equal he meant juſt, for his ways never were, or can 


— 
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equal, that is, always agreeable to themſelves, and ending in Inde 
to them, though they hitherto were ſo ſevere towards them in their 
baniſhment and Captivity: Or if they be taken with a reſpe& to the 
immediate occaſon f them both, Exel. 12.——33. They do not re. 

Ezck. 33. late to this diſpute about Childrens ſuffering for their Fathers ſens; 

20. 4 te another; which was concerning a righteops | ans fanning and dying 
in his ſins, and a wicked mans zepenting, and living his rightecuf. 
neſs ; which*were directly contrary to the common opinion cf the 
Jews to ths day, which is, that God will judge men according to the 
greateſt number of their Actions good or bad? 'As appears by Mano. 
nides and others. Now they thought it a very hardeaſe, for à man 
who had been righteous tlie far greateſt part of Ms time, if he did at 
laſt commit iniquity, that his former righteouſneſs Thould ſgnifig no- 
thing,” but he muſt die in his iniquity. © To this therefore God anſwe 
that it was only the inequality 1 which made them 


ua 
think God's ways in 308 ſo unequal.” This then doth not make jt 
"unequal, for God either to pyniſh men, upon dhe occaſion, or by the 
deſert of other mens ſins, ſu eee a conjintion between them, 
as there is in the ſamg body people,. to” thoſe who went before 
e them. And Crellius himſelf grants, That Seins never intended 
rang prove, that one mans ſuffering for anothers fins was unjuſtin it 
** ſelf, from this place: i we take it in that elt ſenſe, 

for one ſuffering in the ſtead f another. 

„ VIE. Having thus far declared, how far it is agreeable to God's Ju- 
2 ſtice to puniſh any perſons either by reaſon of his dominion, or the 
of the conjunction of perſons, for the fins of others, and conſequently whe. 
guilty e ther any puniſhment may be undergone juſtly beyond the proper deſert 
ferings of Of their own ſins, I now return to #he conſent bf Mankind in it, on ſup- 
an 1nno- poſit ion either of a near conjunction, or a valid conſent which muſt 
ſon by his Make up the want of dominion in men without it. And the queſtion 
own con- ſtill proceeds upon the ſappofition of thoſe things, that there be a 
fent, , proper dominion in men over that which they part with for others 
the pu- ſakes, and that they do it by their free conſent ; and then we juſtific 
nuten ent it not to be repugnant tathe principles of Reaſon and Juſtice, for any 
en to ſuffer beyond the deſert of their actions. And Crellius his ſaying, 
that ſuch a puniſhment is true puniſhment, but not juſt, is no anſwer 
at all to the conſent of Nations that it is ſo. And therefore finding this 
anſwer inſufficient ; he relies upon another, viz. ** That it was never 
_ © received by the conſent of Nations, that one man ſhould ſuffer in 
Crell. e. 4-** the ſtead of another, ſo as the guilty ſhould be freed by the others 
jor 2, © ſuffering. For, he ſaith, neither Socinus nor he do deny that one man 
ve © may be puniſhed for anothers ſins ; but that which they deny is, 
that ever the innocent were puniſhed ſo as the guilty were freed by 
it ; and ſo he anſwers, in the caſe of Hoſtages and Sureties, their pu- 
niſhment did never excuſe the offenders themſelves. And to this pur- 
poſe he ſaith, Socinus his argument doth hold good, that though one 
mans Money may become anothers, yet one mans ſufferings cannot 
become anothers: For, ſaith he, if it could, then it would be all one 
* who ſuffered, as it is who pays the Money due: And then the of. 
* fender muſt be preſently releaſed, as the Debtor is upon payment 0! 
* the Debt. This is the ſubſtance of what is ſaid by him upon this 
Argument. To which I reply; 1. That this gives up the matter in 
diſpute between us; for the preſent queſtion is, Whether it be * 
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© any one to ſuffer beyond the deſert of his ow actions? Ter, ſaith 
Cells, it is, in Caſe be Suffers ſo, a that the guilty be freed by hit ſuffer- 
ings. But we are not enquiring, becher de juſt for another perſon «a 
to be freed for a mans ſuffering for him But whether it beHuſt- for 
that man to ſuffer by his own conſent,” mort tha actions, 
without that cent, deſerved? The releaſe of anger pe fon by vir- © © 
tne of bis ſufferings; 15 a matter of angther Confideritien! Doch the 
freeing or not freeing of another by ſuffering,” add ary*hing t che 
deſerting of ſuffering? He that being wholly dere & doth ſuffer 
on the account of anothers fault, doth He not ſu Fs #aeſervedly, 
though anothefſ{be-not freed;} as if he wete ? As in the caſe of Hoſta- 
ger or Suteties, det it make them at all che more guilty, betauſe the 
nerſons they are Concerged for, will be puniſhed not ich 8p if N 
they come under the power of thoſe WhO exacted the puniſhment upon 
them, who ſuffered for them ? 55 is ne por e ene ny 
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ſo much the leſs, in as much as guilty are fill boumd to anſwer 10 4 
«their own offences? If wWe eb uld Wppoſe the güilty 40 be fred by hs 
: other ſufferings, it Would be by ſap enden ouilt ajore fully nn. 
| ſtated upon thoſe who ſuſſer, and*conſequenitiy3* greater obligation 

to punĩ hment following that gui, 5 follows That if 

it e ppft to puniſh,” When the perſons not deliver d from whom the 


* 


nalty is much leſs in the former g aſe, than in the latter; and what is 
jiſt upon leſs grounds of puniſhment, muſt be mote juſt upon greater. 
Hook on this therefore but as a ſhift of Creiliuu hoping thereby to a- 


void the conſent; of mankindin one mans ſuffering for another} without 
attending to the main argument he was upon v. The juſtice of one 

perſon ſuffering for another. 2. It is a vet unreaſonable thing to 

make an action unjuſt for that, which of itzſelf is <ckibwledged by 

our Adverſaries_ to be gery juſt ; 2s. The pardoning the Offenders' © 
themſelves, + If it were to ſuffer, it the her were not pardoned, © 

and it were juſt to pardongwhether* the other were puniſked or no, | 
how comes . be unjuſt, merely by the others heing par- 

doned by it: Nay, is it not rather an argument, that thoſe ſufferings 

are the moſt juſt, which do ſo fully anſwer all the ends of puniſh ments; 

that there is then no neteſſity that the offender ſhould lofferz hut that 

the Supreme Governour having obtained the ends of Government, b7 

the ſuffering of one for ther reſt, declares himſelf ſo well pleaſed with 

it, that he is willing to pardon the Offenders themſelves. 3. Many orf 
thoſe perſons who haye Had their ſins puniſhed in others, have them- 

ſelves eſcaped the puniſhment due to — of their ſins: As is 

plain in the caſe of Ahab, hoſe puniſhment Was not ſo great as his 
ins deſerved, becauſe the full puniſhment of them was reſerved to his 
Poſterity. If it be ſaid, às it is by Crell;zus, That Ahab was not wholly crell. c. 4. 
freed, bis life being taken away for his aun ſins : That gives no ſufficient /e#. 25 
anſwer ; for if ſome part of cle puniſhment was deferred, thatparthe * 1 
was delivered from; and the ſame reaſon in this caſe will hold for 

the whole as the part. As is plain in the caſe of Menaſſeb, and ſeveral 

others, the guilt of whoſe fins were puniſhed on their Poſterity, them- 

ſelves eſcaping it. 4. Our Adverſaries confeſs, that in ſome caſes it is 

lawful and unjaſt for ſome to ſuffer, with a deſign that others may be 

freed by their ſuffering for them; Thus they aſſert, That one Chriſti- 

ſtian, not only may, but bug bt to lay down his life for another, if there be 
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fenders themſelves are puniſſed, 


any danger of his denying the truth, or he judges far more "#ſeful and g. 
federable than himſelf: So likewiſe a Son for hir Fat her, one Brother for ano. 
ther, or a Friend, or ang, mboſe life he this more uſeful than hi, ame 
Now. ask, whethet a man can be bound to a thing that is 7» 1% (yy 
nature unjuſi g I not, as it is plain he cannot, then ſuch an obligation 
of one man to ſuffer for the delivery of another canngt be unjuſt, and 
onen ſuffering, it ſelf cannot be ſo. But Crellius ſaith, Th, 
injuſtice in this caſe lies wholly upon the Magiſtrate who admits it: Put! 
ask, wherefore is it unjuſt in the Magiſtrate to admit it? It is becauſe 
the thing is in it ſelf unjpſt? If ſo, there can be no Obligation to do 
it; and it would be ds great a fin to undergo it, as ig the Magiſtrite 
to permit it; but if it be juſt in it ſelf, we haye obtained what we 
contend for, viz. That it may be juſt for a man to ſuffer beyond the 
deſert of his own actions; for he that Jays down his life for his Bre- 


threp, doth natdeſerve by his on actions that very puniſhment which 


he undergoes. And if the thing be Wit f 
unjuſt in him that permits it? 5 The reafon hx a 
0 15 becauſe thoſt were not the terms, 
upon which the perſon ſuffered. For if they had ſuffered upon theſe 
terms that the other might be res and their ſuffering was admitted 


comes it to be 


Ait (elf . he 


of by the Magiſtrate on that Coßſideration, then in all reaſon and ju- 


Crell. ih. 
ſed, 28. 


ſtice the offenders. ought to be freed on the account of the others ſuf- 
fering for them. But among men the chief reaſon of the Obligation 
to puniſhment of one man for another, is not, that the other might 
be freed, but that there may be ſecurity given by the publick, that the 
offenders ſhall be puniſhed : and the reaſon of the Sureties ſuffering 
is not to deliver the offender, but to ſatisfie the Law, by declaring that 
all care is taken that the offender ſhould be puniſhed, when in caſe of 
eſcape, the Surety ſuffers. for him, But ĩt is quite another thing when 
the perſon ſuffers purpoſely! that others migh he freed. by his ſuffering, 
for then in caſe the ſuffering be/admitted, e releaſe of the other is 
not only, not unjuſt, but becomes due to Hm that ſuffered, on his own 
terms. Not as though it followed pſo faFo agCrel/izs fanſies, but the 
manner of releaſe doth depend upon the terms which he who ſuffered 
for them, ſhall make in order to it. For upon this ſuffering of one for a- 
nother,upon ſuch terms, the immediate conſequent of the ſuffering is 
not the actual diſcharge but the right to.it which he hath purchaſed; and 
which he may diſpenſe upon what terms he ſhall judge moſt for his 
honour. 6. Although one perſons ſufferings cannot become another 
ſo as one mans Money may; yet one mans ſufferings may be a ſufticient 
Conſideration on which a benefit may accrne to another. For to that 
end a Donation, or ſuch a transferring right from one to another as 1s 
in Morey, is not neceſſary, but the acceptation which it hath from him 


who hath the power to pardon. If he declare that he is fo well plea- 


ſed with the ſufferings of one for another, that in Conſideration of 
them, he will pardon thoſe from whom he ſuffered z where lies the im- 
poſlibility or unreaſonableneſs of the thing? For Crellius grants, that 
rewards may be given to others than the perſons who did the aFions in Con- 
fideration of thoſe AFions ; and why may not the ſufferings of one lot 
others, being purpoſely undertaken for this end, be avaliable for the 
pardon of thoſe whom he ſuffered for? For a man can no more trans: 
fer the right of his good Actions, than of bis ſufferings. From all 


which it follows, that one perſon may by his own conſent, and yay 
4 vi 9h : " -- AUMIt» 


among men the of. 
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RENT THEY 0 
admitted thereto by him to whom the right of puniſhing belongs, ſuffer 
juſtly 5 though it be beyond the deſert of his own Actions; and the 


ouilty may be pardoned on the account of his ſuffering. Which was 
che firſt thing we deſigned to prove from Crel/izs, in order to the 


overthrowing his own Hypotheſis. For it being confeſſed by him that 
ſuch ſufferings have all that belongs to the nature of puniſhments, and 
fince God hath juſtly puniſhed ſome for the ſins which they have not 
committed ; ſince all Nations have allowed it juſt for one man by his 
own conſent to ſuffer for another; ſince it cannot be unjuſt for the of- 
fender to be releaſed by anothers ſufferings, if he were admitted to 
ſuffer for that end, it evidently follows, "contrary to Crelliu his main 
principle, that 2 perſon may be juſily puniſhed beyond the deſert of his own 
Aion: And ſo that firſt argument of Cre/ius cannot hold, that one 
man cannot by his own conſent ſuffer for another, becauſe no man can de- 
ſerve anothers puniſhment, and no puniſhment is juſt but what js deſerved. 
His ſecond argument from the nature of Auger and Revenge hath been 
already anſwered in the firſt Diſcourſe about the nature and ends of 
puniſhments, and his third argument, that one mans puniſhment cannot 
become anothers, iminmed iately before. And ſo we have finiſhed our 
firſt Conſideration of the ſufferings of Chriſt in general, as a puniſhment 
of our ſins, which we have ſhewed to be agreeable both to Scripture 
and Reaſon. 
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I. The Death of Chriſt conſidered as an Expiatory Sacrifice for ſin. II. What 
the expiation of ſin was by the Sacrifices under the Law ; twofold, Civil and 
Ritual. The Promiſes made to the Jews under the Law of Moſes, re- 
ſpetted them as a People, and therefore miſt be temporal. The typical 


nature of Sacrifices aſſerted. III. A ſubſtitution in the Expiatory Sacri- 


fret under the Law, proved from Lev. 17. 11. and the Conceſſion of Crel- 
ius about the ſignification of «vn join d with lu. Lev. 10. 17. explained. 
The expiation of uncertain murther proves a ſubſtitution. IV. A ſub- 
Pitntion of Chriſt in our room proved from Chrif?'s being ſaid to die for 
1; the importance of that phraſe conſidered. V. In what ſenſe a Sur- 
rogation of Chriſt in our room is aſſerted by us. VI. Our Redemption 
by Chriſt proves a ſubſtitution. VII. Of the true notion of Redemption : 
that explained, and proved againſt Socinus and Crellius. No neceſſity 
of paying the price to him that detains captive, where the captivity is 
rot by force, but by ſentence of Law. Chriſt's death a proper >ure : 


and therefore the 27) ut<wns attributed to it, cannot be taken for mere 
deliverance. ̃ 


E come now to conſider the Death of Chriſt, as an Expia- 


denied by our Adverſaries, as that it was a puniſhment 
for our ſins. For though they do not deny, That Chriſt 


: l . . The deati: 
tory Sacrifice for the ſims of Mankind : Which is as much of Chriſt 
confider- 
ed as an 
Expiatory 


as 4 Prieft did offer up a Sacrifice of Expiation for the ſins of men; yet Sacrifice 
they utterly deny, that this was performed on Earth, or that the Expia-'* fd. 


tion of fins did reſpe# God, but only us; or, that the death of Chriſt, had 
any proper Efficacy towards the Expiation of ſin, any further than as it 
COm- 
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Imitted thereto by him to whom the right of puniſhing belongs, ſuffer 


jaſtly ; though it beyond the deſert of his own Actions; and the 


ilty.may be pardoned on the account of his ſuffering; Which was 
im firſt thing we deſigned to prove from Gellias, in order to the 
overthrowing his own Hypot heſit. For it being confeſſed by him that 
ſach ſufferings have all that belongs to the nature of puniſhments, and 
fnce God hath jaſtſy puniſhed ſome for the fins which they have not 
committed ; ſince all Nations have allowed it juſt for one man by his 
own conſent to ſuffer for another; fince it cannot be unjuſt for the of- 
fender to be releaſed by anothers ſufferings, if he were admitted to 
ſuffer for that end, 0 worms, n. Crelliu his main 

inciple, that 4 perſon may be juſily puniſhed beyond the deſert of his own 
2 And ſo that firſt 8 Cella. cannot Cn he one 


| man cannot by bis own conſent ſuffer for another, becanſe no man can de- 


ſerve anothers puniſhment, and no puniſhment is juſt but what is deſerved. 
His ſecond argument from the nature of Anger and Revenge hath been 
already anſwered in the firſt Diſcourſe about the nature and ends of 

niſhments, and his third argument, that one mans puniſhment cannot 

come anothers, immmed iately before. And ſo we have finiſhed our 
firſt Conſideration of the ſufferings of Chriſt in general, as a puniſhment 
of our 4 which we have ſhewed to be agreeable both to Seripture 
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I. The Death of Chrift conſidered as an Expiatory Sacrifice for ſin, II. What 
the expiation of ſin was by the Sacrifices under the Law ;, twofold, Civil and 
Ritual. The Promiſes made to the Fews under the Law of Moſes, re- 
ſpefted theme as a People, aud therefore muſt be temporal. The typical 
nature of Sacrifices aſſerted. III. A ſubſtitution in the Expiatory Sacri- 
fees under the Law, proved from Lev. 17. 11. and the Conceſſiom of Crel- 
| liuSebout the ſignificationof ai join d with Juyax. Lev. 10. 17. explained. 
| The expiation of nncertain murther ow a ſubſtitution, IV. A fab- 

Sitntion of Chriſt in our room proved from Chri;?'s being ſai 76 pr * ws 

ws; the importance of that phraſe conſidered. V. In what ſenſe a Sur- 
rogation of Chrzſt in our room is aſſerted by us. VI. Our Redemption 
by Chriſt proves a ſbſti tution. VII. Of the true notion of Redemption: 
that explained, and proved againſt Socinus ard Crellius. No neceſſity 
of paying the price to him that detains captive, where the captivity is 
wot by force, but by ſentence of Law. Chriſt's death a proper Ag 


3 ou |: therefore the rc hir g attributed to it, cannot be taken for mere 


ance. 


for our fins. For though they do not deny, That Chriſt 


dey utterly deny, that this was per fur med on Earth, or that the Expia- 
tion of fires did reſpe# God, but only ar ; or, that the death of Chriſt, had 
any proper Efficacy towards the Expiation of fin, any further than as it 
| | com- 


| E come now toconſider the Death of Chriſt, as an Expia- 1 
tory Sacrifice for the fins of Mankind : Which is as much of chic 
denied by our Adverſaries, as that it was a puniſhment 
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comprehend in it all the conſequences of his death, by a ſtrange Catechreſs, 1 
ſhall now therefore prove, that all things which do belong to a Proper 
Expiatory Sacrifice, do agree to the death of Chriſt, There are three 
things eſpecially conſiderable in it: 1. A Subſtitution in the place of 
the Offenders. 2.. An Oblation of it to God. 3. An Expiation of fn 
conſequent upon it. Now theſe three, I ſhall make appear to agrec 
fully to the Death of Chriſt for us. 
I. A Subſtitution in the place of the offenders. That we are to 
was deſigned in the Expiatory Sacrifices under the Law, and that C}y;; 
in his death for us, was ſubſtituted in our place. 1. That in the Exyjz. 
tory Sacrifices under the LaW, there was a Subſtitution of them ix th, 
place of the Offenders. This our Adverſaries are not willing to yield 
us, becauſe of the correſpondency which is ſo plain in the Epiſtle to 
the Hebrews, between thoſe Sacrifices, and that which was offered 
up by Chriſt, We now ſpeak only of thoſe Sacrifices, which we are 
ſure were appointed of old for the Expiation of ſin, by God himſelf 
Heb. 9.22. As to which the great Rule aſſigned by the Apoſtle was, That without 
Crell.c.10« ſhedding of Blood there was no Remiſſion. If we yield Crellius what he 
ea. 14 ſo often urgeth, viz. That theſe words are to be underſtood, of what was 
done under the Lam; they will not be the leſs ſerviceable to our pur- 
poſe ; for thereby it will appear, that the means of Expiation lay in 
the /kedding of Blood: Which ſhews, that the very Matation of the 
beaſt to be ſacrificed, was deſigned in order to the Expiation of fin, 
To an inquiſitive perſon, the reaſon of the ſlaying ſuch multitudes of 
beaſts in the Sacrifices appointed by God himſelf among the Jews, would 
have appeared far leſs evident than now it doth, fince the Author of 
the Epiſtle to the Hebrews hath given us ſo full an account of them, 
For it had been very unreaſonable to have thought, that they had 
been merely inſtituted out of compliance with the Cuſtoms of other 
Nations, ſince the whole deſign of their Religion, was to ſeparate 
them from them: And on ſuch a Suppoſition the great deſign of the 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews ſignifies very little; which doth far more explain 
to us the nature and tendency of all the Sacrifices in uſe among them, 
that hath any reſpe& to the Expiation of ſins, than all the Cuſtoms of 
the Egyptians, or the Commentaries of the later Jews. But I intend 
not now to diſcourſe at large upon this Subjuct ot Sacrifices, either as 
to the Nature and Inſtitution of them in general, or with a particular 
reſpect to the Sacrifice of Chriſt, ſince a learned perſon of our Church, 
hath already undertaken this Crel/izs upon Argument, and we hope 
cer long will oblige the World with the benefit of his Pains. I ſhall 
therefore only inſiſt on thoſe things which are neceſſary for our pur- 
poſe, in order to the clearing the Subſtitution of Chriſt in our ſtead, 
for the Expiation of our fins by his death; and this we ſay was repre- 
ſented in the Expiatory Sacrifices, which were inſtituted among the 
Jews, If we yield Crellizs what he after Socinus contends for; vis. 
That the Sacrifice of Chriſt was only repreſented in the publick and ſolemn 
Expiatory Sacrifices for the people, and eſpecially thoſe on the day of Atone- 
ment; We may have enough from them to vindicate all that we aſ- 
ſert, concerning the Expiatory Sacrifice of the Blood of Chriſt. 


What the JI, For that thoſe were deſigned by way of Subſtitution in the place 


Crell.c.10. 


ry 4 of the Offenders, will appear from the Circumſtances and Reaſon of 


by the $a. their Inſtitution: But before we come to that, it will be neceſſary to 


—_ ſnew what that Expiation was, which the Sacrifices under the Law 


Law. 
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were deſigned for; the not underſtanding of which, gives a greater 
force to Our Ad verſaries Arguments, than otherwiſe they would have. 
For while men aſſert, that the Expiation was wholly typical, and of 
the ſame Nature with that Expiation which is really obtained by the 
death of Chriſt, they eaſily prove, That all the, Expiation then, was on-: 
, declarative, and did no more depend on the Sacrifices „than or 
Condition required by God, the neglect of which would, an ad of diſ- 


cedience in then ; and by this means it could repreſent, fay they, 2 


ore than ſuch an Expiation to be by Chriſt 3 viz. God's declaring that ſons 
are expiated by him, on the performance of ſuch a Condition required in 0- 
Jer thereto, 4s laying down his life was. But we aſſert another kind of 
Expiation of fin, 7 virtue of the Sacrifice being ſlain and offered; 
which was real, and depended upon the Sacrifice: And this was two- 
fold a Civil, and a Ritual Expiation, according to the double Capacity 
in which the people of the Jews may be conſidered, either as members of 
2 Society, ſubſiſting by a body of Laws, which. according to the 
ſtriteſt Fand jon of it, makes death the penalty of diſobedience, Dent. 
27. 26, but by the will of the Legiſlator, did admit of a Relaxation in 


many Caſes, allowed by himſelf; in which he declares, That the death 


of theBeaſt deſigned for a Sacrifice nooks be accepted, inſtead of the death 
of the offender ; and ſo the offence ſhould be fully expiated, as to the 
Execution of the penal Law upon him. And thus far, Ifreely admit what 


Grotins aſſerts upon this Subject, and do yield that no other offence gee. a: 


could be expiated in this manner, but ſuch which God himſelf did par- $«ii-f. c. 
ticularly declare ſhould be ſo. And therefore no fin which was to be 


puniſhed by cutting off, was to be expiated by Sacrifice ; as wilfal Ido- 
latry, Murther, &c. Which it is impoſlible for thoſe to give an ac- 
count of, who make the Expiation wholly Typical; for why then 
ſhould not the greateſt ſins much rather have had Sacrifices of Expiati- 
on appointed for them : Becauſe the Conſciences of men would be more 
ſolicitous for the pardon of greater than leſſer ſins; and the Blood of 
Chriſt repreſented by them, was deſigned for the Expiation of all. 
From whence it is evident, that it was not a meer Typical Expiation ; 
but it did relate to the Civil Conſtitution among them. But beſides 
this, we are to conſider the people with a reſpe& to that Mode of Di- 
vine Worſhip which was among them; by reaſon of which, the peo- 
ple were to be purified from the legal Impurities which they contract. 
ed. which hindred them from joining with others in the publick Wor- 
ſhip of God, and many Sacrifices were appointed purpoſely for the ex- 
plating this legal Guilt, as particularly, the aſhes of the red heifer, 


Numb. 19. 9. which is there called a purification for ſin. And the Apo- neb. b. ra, 


file puts the Blood of Bulls and of Goats, and the 
ling the unclean, together; and the effect of both of them, he ſaith, 
was 40 ſanitifie to the purifying of the Fleſh; which implies, that there 
was ſome proper and immediate effect of theſe Sacrifices upon the peo- 
ple at that time, though infinitely ſhort of the effe& of the Blood of 


| Chriſt upon the Conſciences of men. By which it is plain, the Apo- 
file doth not ſpeak of the ſame kind of Expiation in thoſe Sacrifices, 


which was in the Sacrifice of Chriſt, and that the one was barely ty- 
pical of the other; but of a different kind of Expiation, as far as pu- 
riſing the fleſh is from purging the Conſcience. But we do not deny, 


aſhes of the heifer ſprink- 13. 


that the whole diſpenſation was typical, and that the Law had a ſhadow lieb. 10. r. 


of good things to come, and not the very image of the things, i. c. a dark 
P p _” and 


_ 
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— : r — 
and obſcure Repreſentation, and not the perfect Reſemblance of them 
There are two things which the Apoſtle aſſerts concerning the Sacrifl- 
ces of the Law : Firſt, that they had an effect upon the Bodies of men 
which he calls purifying the fleſh ; the other is, that they had no power 
to expiate for the Sins of the Soul, conſidered with a reſpect to the pu- 
niſhment of another Life, which he calls purging the Conſcience from dead 
Heb. 9. 9. worte; and therefore he ſaith, that all the 22 and Sacrifices under the 
Law, could not make him that did the ſervice perfe@, as pertaining to the 
| Conſcience, and that it was impoſſible that the Blood of Bulls and Go, 
fhonld take away fin. So that the proper Expiation which was made by 
them, was Civil and Ritual, relating either to corporal puniſhment, 
or to legal uncleanneſs, from whence the Apoſtle well proves the ne. 
ceſſity of a higher Sacrifice to make Expiation for Sins, as pertaining ty 
the Conſcience : But that Expiation among the Jews did relate to that 
Polity which was eſtabliſhed among them, as they were a people un- 
der the Government of a body of Laws diſtinct from the reſt of the 
World. And they being conſidered as ſuch, it is vain to enquire, 
_ whether they had only Temporal or Eternal Promiſes ; for it was im- 
poſſible they ſhould have any other than Temporal, unleſs we imagine, 
that God would own them for a diſtin& People in another World as he 
did in this. For what Promiſes relate to a People as ſuch, muſt conſi- 
der them as a People, and in that Capadity they muſt be the Bleſſings 
of a Society, viz, Peace, Plenty, number of People, Length of Days, 
Gee. But we are far from denying that the general Principles of Reli. 
gion did remain among them, viz. that there is a God, and a rewarde: 
of them that ſeek bim; and all the Promiſes God made to the Patriarchs, 
did continue in force as to another Country, and were continually im- 
ved by the Prophetical Inſtructions among them. But we are now 
aking of what did reſpect the people in general, by virtue of that 
Law which was given them by Moſes, and in that reſpe& the puniſh- 
ment of fanlts being either Death or Excluſion from the publick 
-Worſhip, the- Expiation of them, was taking away the Obligation 
of either of theſe, which was the guilt of them in that Conſidera- 
tion. 5 Fa 
But doth not this take away the typical nature of theſe Sacrifices ? No, 
gocin. de but it much rather eſtabliſneth it. For as Socinus argues, If the Ex- 
ſervat. J. 2.“ piation was only Typical, there muſt be ſomething in the type Cor- 
7:4. Th, © reſpondent to that which is typified by it. As the Brazen Ser- 
log cap. * pent typified Chriſt, and the benefit which was to come by him, be. 
_ * cauſe as many as looked up to it were healed. And Noah's Ark is ſaid 
to be a type of Baptiſm, becauſe as many as entred into that were ſa- 
ved from the deluge. So Corinth. Ic. the Apoſtle ſaith, that thoſe 
* things happened to them in Types, v. 11. becauſe the Events which 
happened to them, did reprefent thoſe which would have fall up. 
on difobedient Chriſtians. So that to make good the true notion of 
a Type, we muſt aſſert an Expiation that was real then, and agreeable 
to that diſpenſation, which doth repreſent an Expiation of a far 
8 Nature, which was to be by the Sacrifice of the Blood of 
Chriſt. 
a tublii- III. Which being premiſed, I come to prove, that there was a Subſtits- 
proved tiom deſigned of the Beaſt to be ſlain and ſacrificed inſtead of the Of 
hg *<?. fenders themſelves. Which will appear from Levit. 17. 11. For the 
&. * life of the fleſh is in the Blood, and I have given it you upon the Altar, 4 
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make an Atonement for your Souls; for it is the Blood that maketh an A- 
tenement for the Soul. The utmoſt that Crellius would have meant by 


this place is, that there is a double reaſon aſſigned of the Prohibition of gy 


ing Blood, viz. that the Life was in the Blood, and that the Blood was 
deſigned for Expiation; but he makes theſe wholly independent upon each o- 
ther. But we ſay, that the proper reaſon aſligned againſt the eating of 
the Blood, is that which is elſewhere given, when this precept is men- 
tioned, viz. that the Blood was the Life, as we may ſee Gen. 9. 4. Lev. 
17. 14. but *o confirm the Reaſon given, that the Blood was the Life ; 
he adds, that God had given them that upon the Altar for an Atonement 


for their Souls: So the Arabick Verſion renders it, and therefore have I 
given it you upon the Altar, viz. becauſe the Blood is the life. And 


hereby a ſufficient reaſon is given, why God did make choice of Blood 
for Atonement, for that is e&prefſed in the latter Clauſe, for it is the 
Blood that maketh an Atonement for the Soul; why ſhould this be men- 
tioned here, if no more were intended but to give barely another Rea- 
ſon why they ſhould not eat the Blood? What force is there more in 
this Clauſe to that end, than in the foregoing? For therein God had 
ſaid, that he had given it them for an Atonement, If no more had been 
intended, but the bare Prohibition of common uſe of the Blood, on 
the account of its being Conſecrated to ſacred uſe, it had been enough 
to have ſaid, that the Blood was holy unto. the Lord, as it is in the 


fore the Blood had been forbidden upon that account, there had been 
no neceſſity at all of adding, that the Blood was it that made Atonement 
for the Soul: Which gives no peculiar Reaſon why they ſhould not eat 
the Blood, beyond that of bare Conſecration of it to a ſacred uſe; but if 
we conſider it as reſpecting the firſt Clauſe, viz. For the Life of the 
fleſh is in the blood, then there is a particular reaſon why the Blood 
ſhould be for Atonement, viz. Becauſe the Life was in that ;, and there- 
fore when the Blood was offered, the Life of the Beaſt was ſuppoſed 


28 inſtead of the Life of the Offender. According to that 
ot Ovi, , 


Hanc animam vobis pro meliore damus. This will be yet made clearer g,;q, Faſt 


by another inſtance produced by Crellius to explain this, which is #he 1.6. 
forbidding the eating of Fat; which ſaith he, is joyned with this of Blood, 
Levit. 3.17. I ſhall be a perpetual Statute N your Generations, through- 
out all your dwellings, that ye eat neither Fat nor Blood. To the ſame 
purpoſe, Levit. 7. 23, 25, 26. Now no other reaſon is given of the 


Prohibition of the Fat, but this, All the Fat 3s the Lords. Which was Lev. 3 16 


enough to keep them from eating it. But we ſee here in the Caſe of 
Blood ſomewhat further is aſſigned, viz. that it was the life; and there- 
fore was moſt proper for Expiation, the Life of the Beaſt bein ſubſti- 
tuted in the place of the Offenders. Which was therefore called ani- 
malis hoſtia among the Romans, as Grotius obſerves upon this place, and 
was diſtingaiſhed from thoſe whoſe entrails were obſerved ; for in 

thoſe Sacrifices as Servius ſaith, ſola anima Deo ſacratur, the main of 
the Sacrifice lay in ſnedding of the Blood, which was called the Soul 


ciice was properly 4 41; dN, for the ſame word vnn is uſed, 


h relating to the Blood and the Sonl, that is expiated by it: And 
| Pp 2 the 


other inſtances mentioned by Crellius, of the holy Ointment and Per: Exod. 30. 
fume, for no other reaſon is there given; why it ſhould not be profa- 
ned to common ufe, but that it ſhould be holy for the Lord; if there- 37, 38. 


= - * ' . 4 5 Acid. + 
and ſo it is W322 in this place. ' From whence it appears that ſuch a Sa- 
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the LXX do accordingly render it, 4% dne oor; djua cul; U 
E ſeb. de- and in the laſt Clauſe, wn  dipa ary avi Juyne Kamlae, From 
—_—_ whence Euſebius calls theſe Sacrifices of living Creatures, 47 T0 x 
cis arr Jg, and afterwards ſaith they were ures N tay oye 5 
Crell. c. 8, A A nies gore, And Crelliws elſewhere grants, that when, 
ſeat. 23. vl} is joyned with un, it doth imply, that one doth undergo the Puniſh- 
Nenotat © ment which another was to have undergone, which is all we mean by $4. 
£15- ſtitution, it being done in the place of another. From whence it fol. 
aur eos, lows, that the Sacrifices under the Law being ſaid to be «:7; 4, 
55 u., doth neceſſarily infer a Subſtitution of them in the place of the Offi 
alteh9 an. ders. And from hence may be underſtood, what is meant by the Gout 
mamponat of the Sin offering, bearing the iniquity of the Congregation, to make 4. 
veat, ( fic tonement for them before the Lord, Levit. 10. 17. for Crellins his fa ing, 
Co That bearing is as much as taking away, of declaring that they are 55 a 
fubeundam way, bath been already diſproved : And his other anſwer hath as little 
3 weight in it; viz. That it i not ſaid, that the Sacrifice did bear their 
i Lebic. Iriquities, but the Prieſt : For, 1. The Chaldee Perapbraſt, and the H- 
det. riack Verſion, underſtand it wholly of the Sacrifice. 2. Socinus himſelf 
* grants, That if it were ſaid, the Prieſt did expiate by the Sacrifices, it 


2. c. 11. were all one as if it were ſaid, that the Sacrifices themſelves did expiate; 
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Numb. 37. 


33s 


Crell.c.1o. 


ſe. . 


Deut. 21. 


becauſe the Expiation of the Prieſt was by the Sacrifice. Thus it is plain 
in the caſe of uncertain Murther, mentioned Deut. 21. from the firſtto 
the tenth 5 I a Muri her were committed in the Land, and the perſon not 
known who did it, a Heifer was to have her head cut off by the Elders if 
the next City ; and by this means they were to put away the gnilt of the in- 
nocent Blood from among them : The Reaſon of which was, becauſe 
God had ſaid before, That Blood defiled the Land, and the Land can- 


not be cleanſed of the Blood that js ſhed therein, but by the Blood 1 bin 
lood, 


that ſhed it. From whence it appears, that upon the ſhedding of 

there was a guilt contracted upon the whole Land wherein it was ſhed, 
and incaſe the Murtherer was not found to expiate that guilt by his own 
Blood, then it was to be done by the cutting off the head of a Heifer 
inſtead of him: In which caſe, the death of the Heifer was to do as 
much towards the expiating the Land, as the Death of the Murtherer if 
he had been found: And we do not conterſd, that this was deſigned to 
expiate the Murtherers guilt (which is the Objection of Cxellius againſt 
this inſtance) but that a Subſtitution here was appointed by God himſelf, 
for the Expiation of the People: For what Crellizs adds, That the Pe- 
ple did not deſerve Puniſhment, und therefore needed no Expiation; it is 
a flat Contradiction to the Text: For the Prayer appointed in that caſe 
is, Be merciful, O Lord, unto thy People Iſrgel, whom thou haſt Redeen- 
ed, and lay not innocent Blood unto thy People Iſrael's Charge, and the 
Blood fhall be expiated : For the ſame word . is uſed here, which 1s 
in the other places where Expiation is ſpoken of. So that here muſt be 
ſome guilt ſuppoſed, where there was to be an Expiation, and this Ex. 
piation was performed by the Subſtitution of a Sacrifice in the place of 
the Offender. Which may be enough at preſent to ſhew, that a Sub- 
ſtitution was admitted by the Law, of a Sacrifice inſtead of the Offender, 
in order. to the Expiation of guilt; but whether the Offender himſelf 
was to be freed by that Sacrifice; depends upon the Terms on which 


the Sacrifice was offered; for we ſay ſtill, that ſo much guilt was expiated, 


as the Sacrifice was deſigned to expiate; if the Sacrifice was deſigned to 
expiate the guilt of the Offender, his ſin was expiated by it; if not * 
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in caſe no Sacrifice was allowed by the Law, as in that of Murther, 

then the guilt which lay upon the Land was expiated, although the 
Offender himſelf were never diſcovered. da IN% 

IV. I now come to prove, that in Correſpondency to ſuch a Subſti- A cubni- 
eution of the Sacrifices for Sin under the Law, Chriſt was ſubſtituted curion of 
in our room for the Expiation of our guilt; and that from his being — 
ſaid to die for #5, and his death being called a Price of Redemption proved by 

us. | is dying 
1 From Chriſt's being ſaid to die for us. By St. Peter, For Chriſt hath 1 5 3. 
alſo once ſuffered for ſons, the juſt for the unjuſt ; by whom he is alſo ſaid, 18. 
to ſuffer <= iuudv, for us, and for us in the fleſh: By St. Paul, he is ſaid oy 5p 
to die, Cap vt rur, for all, and um dei, for the ungodly, and to give 14. 
himſelf aiv ger 2 ae, a Ranſom for all, and, to taſt Death da Nin“, 7 
1, for every Man By Caiphu, ſpeaking by inſpiration, he is ſaid yev. 2. 9. 
to die dme 7% Nag, for the People. So Chriſt himſelf inſtituting his Job. 11. 
laſt Supper, ſaid, This is my Body which was given, and my Blood whith I ae 22. 
was ſhed b U, for on; and before he had ſaid, That the Son of 19, 20. 
Man came to give his fe Mręor avn TANG, 4 ranſom for many, We —_ 20, 
are now to confider, what Arts our Adverſaries have made uſe of to 
pervert the meaning of theſe places, ſo as not to imply a Subſtitution 
of Chriſt in our room: 1. They ſay, That all theſe phraſes do imply I _ 3 
no more than a final Cauſe; viz. That Chriſt died for the good of Man-Col. 1. 24. 
lind; for the Apoſtle tells us, We are bound to lay down our Lives for 
the Brethren, and St. Paul is ſaid to ſuffer for the Church. To which 1 
anſwer; 1. This doth not at all deſtroy that which we now plead 
for, viz, That theſe Phraſes do imply a Subſtitution of Chriſt in our 
room: For when we are bid to lay down ar Liver for our Brethren, a. 
Subſtitution is implied therein; and ſuppoſing that dying for another, 
doth ſigniſie dying for ſome benefit to come to him, yet what doth this 
hinder Subſtitution, unleſs it be proved, that one cannot obtain any 
benefit for another, by being ſubſtituted in his room. Nay, it is ob- 
ſervable, that although we produce ſo many places of Scriptare, imply- 
ing ſuch a Subſtitution, they do not offer to produce one that is in- 
confiſtent with Chriſt's Suffering in our ſtead z all that they ſay is, That 
ime doth not always ſegnifie ſo, which we never ſaid it did, who ſay, that 
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it Chriſt ſuffered UTE? d MUAZTION, not inſtead of our fins, but by reaſon of 

If them; but we aſſert, that when one perſon is ſaid to die for others, as 

5 in the places mentioned, no other ſenſe can be ſo proper and agreea- 

is ble, as dying in the ſtead of the other. 2. Socinm himſelf grants, Sc. de ſer- 
iſe ®* That there is a peculiarity implied in thoſe Phraſes, when attributed : . 2.6. 
1 to Chriſt, above what they have when attributed to any other. And 

the therefore, he ſaith, it cannot be properly ſaid, That one Brother dies 

is for another, or that Paul ſuffered for the Coloſſians, or for the 

de * Church, as Chriſt may truly and properly be ſaid to ſuffer and to die 

x- : for us. And from hence, ſaith he, St. Paul ſaith, was Paul Crucified 1 cor. 1. 
of : for you? Implying thereby, that there never was or could be any, 3. 

1b- . Who truly and properly could be ſaid to die for Men, but Chriſt a 
er, lone. How unreaſonable then is it, from the uſe of a Particle as ap- 

elf plied to others, to infer, that it ought to be ſo underſtood, when ap- 

ich plied to Chriſt? when a peculiarity is acknowledged in the Death of 

ed. Chriſt for us, more than ever was or could be in one mans dying for a- 

to nother. 3. It is not the bare force of the Particle d that we inſiſt 

his, upon; but that a S#bſt;tution could not be more properly expreſſed, than 


it 
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it is in Scripture, by this and other Particles, for not only m is uſe 
Secin. ib. but an too: which Socinus ſaith, although it may ſignifie ſomet hing ele 
beſides in the flead of another, yet in ſuch places, where it is ſpoken of 
Ranſom or Price, it ſignifies the payment of ſomething which was Wing be. 

fore, as Matt. 17. 27. n (8 , od, and ſo he acknowledges, that whe,, 
Redemption is ſpoken of, there an doth imply a Commutation, becauſe gh 

Price is given, and the Perſon received, which, he ſaith, holds in (hy; 
only Metaphorically : For the Redemption according to him being al 
| Metaphorical, the commutation muſt be ſuppoſed to be ſo too. 

I what V. And this now leads us to the larger Anſwer of Crellius upon this 
— 2. argument, Wherein we ſhall conſider, what he yields, what he de. 
on of nies, and upon what reaſons. * 1. He yields, and fo he faith doth Soci. 
_—_— nus, very freely 4 commutation; but it is neceſſary that we ſhould through. 
is allerted ly underſtand what he means by it: To that end he tells us, That the 
* acknowledge a twofold commutation ; one of the perſons ſuffering, the lind 
eB. 3 . of ſuffering being changed, not attnally but intentionally, becanſe me 
ſeit. 2. are not attually freed by Chriſt dying for us, but only Chriſt died for tha 
end, that we might be freed. And this commutation, he ſaith, that Soci. 

nus oth not deny to be implied in the Particle d, in the places where 

Chriſt is ſaid to die for us. Another commutation, which he acknow- 

ledges, is, that which is between a Price, and the thing or perſon which is 

bought or redeemed by it; where the price is paid, and the thing or perſon 

ir received upon it. And ihis kind of commutation, he ſaith, is to be un- 
derſtood in the places where «vr is mentioned; which price, he ſaith, by 
accident may be a perſon ; and becauſe the perſon is not preſently delivered, he 

1%. ſeit. 6. therefore ſaith, that the commmtation is rather imperfett than Metaphori- 
cal ; and although, he ſaith, «vn doth not of it ſelf imply a commutati- 

an, yet he grants, that the Circumſtances of the places do inbiy it. 2. He 

16. (eg, 5. denies, that there is any proper Surrogation in Chriſt's dying for us, which, 
he ſaith, is ſuch a commutation of perſons, that the ſubſtituted perſon js in 
all ReſpeFs to be in the ſame place and ſtate wherein the other was; and if 

it refers to ſufferings, then it is when one ſuffers the very ſame which tbe o- 

ther was to ſuffer, he being immediately delivered by the others ſufferings, 

And againſt this kind of Surrogation, Crellius needed not to have pro- 

duced any Reaſons; for Gyrotivs never aſſerted it; neither do we ſay, 

that Chriſt ſuffered eternal death for us, or that we were immediately 
treed by his ſufferings. But that which Grotius aſſerts, that he meant 

by Subſtitution was this, that w»leſs Chriſt had died for us, we muſt have 

died for our ſelves, and becanſe Chriſt hath died, we ſhall not die eternal. 

ib. je. 3, . But if this be all, ſaith Crellizs, he meant by it, we grant the whole 
thing, and he complains of it as an injury for any to think otherwiſe of 

them. If (6, they cannot deny but that there was a ſufficient Capaci- 

ty in the Death of Chriſt to be made an expiatory Sacrifice for the (ins 

of the World. But notwithſtanding all theſe fair words, Crellius means 

no more than Soxcinws did; and though he would allow the words 

which Grotizs uſed, yet not in the ſenſe he underſtood them in; for 
Crellius means no more by all this, but that the Death of Chriſt was an 
antecedent Condition to the Expiation of ſins in Heaven, Grotius under- 
ſtands by them, that Chriſt did expiate ſins by becoming a Sacrifice for 

them in his Death. However, from hence it appears, that our Adver- 

faries can have no plea againſt the Death of Chriſt's being an expiato- 

ry Sacrifice ( from want of Subſtitution in our room ) fince they pro- 
feſs themſelves ſo willing to own ſuch a Subſtitution. But if they ay, 
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that there could be no proper Subſtitution, becauſe the Death PEBE 
wes a bare Condition, and no Pxniſhment, they then expreſs their minds 
more freely; and if theſe places be allowed to prove a Subſtitution, I 
hope the former diſcourſe will prove that it was oy way of Puniſhment. 
Neither is it neceſſary, that the very ſame kind of Puniſhment be undergone 
in order to Surragation, but that it be ſufficient in order to the accom- 
pliſhing the end far which it was deſigned, For this kind of Subſtituti- 
as being in order to the delivery of another by it, whatever is ſuffici- 
ent for that end, doth make a proper Syrrogetion. For no more is ne- 
ceſſary to the delivery of another perſon than the ſatisfying the 
ends of the Law and Government, and if that may be done by an e- 
quivalent ſuffering, though not the ſame in all Reſpects, then it may 
be a proper Surrogation. If David had abtained his wiſh, that he had 
died tor his Son Abſolow, it had not been neceſlary in order to his San's 
eſcape, that he had banged by the hair of his bead, as his Son did; but 
his Death, though in other Circumſtances, had been ſufficient, And 


therefore when the Lawyers ſay, ſalrogatum, ſapit naturaw cjus in cujus 


locum ſubrogatur e Covarrevias tells us, it is to be underſtood, ſecun 


Covarri {. 
2 To. 1. p. Io 


primordialem naturam non ſecundum accidentalem ; from whence it ap- jed. 4. . 


pears, that all Circumſtances, are not neceſſary to be the ſame in Sur- 3: 


rogation 3 but that the nature of the Puniſhment remain the ſame. Thus 
Chriſt dying for a, to deliver us from Death, and the curſe of the Law, 
he underwent an accurſed Death for that end; although not the very 


ſame which we were to have undergone, yet ſufficient to ſhew, that he 


underwent the Puniſhment of our Iniquities in order to the deliveri 
us from it. And if our Adverſaries will yield us this, we ſhall not 
much contend with them about the name of a proper Surrogation. + 

VI. But in the matter of Redemption, or where av!! is uſed, Grellius 
will by no means yield that there was 4 commutation of perſons between 


Our Re- 
dempfion 
by Chriſt 


Chriſt and ur, but all the commutation he will allow here is only a commu- proves a 
tation between a thing, or a Prince, and 4 perſon. Which he therefore ne 
aſſerts, that ſo there may be no neceſſity oi Chriſt's undergoing the Pu- cal. c. . 
niſhment of fin in order to Redemption, becauſe the price that is to be ſecl. 2. 


paid, is not ſuppoſed to undergo the Condition of the perſon delivered by it. 
Which will evidently appear to have no force at all, in caſe we can 
prove, that a proper Redemption may be obtained by the Puniſhment 
of one in the room of another; for that Puniſhment then comes to be 
the ee or price of Redemption; and he that pays this, muſt be ſup- 
poled to undergo Puniſhment for it. So that the eommutation between 
the Puniſhment of the one, and the other Redeemed by it, here is a pro- 
per commutation of perſons implied in the payment of the Price. But 
hereby we may ſee that the great ſubtilty of our Adverſaries is de- 
ſigned on purpoſe to avoid the force of the places of Scripture, which 
ve ſo plain _ them: For when thoſe places where reg and 
are joy ned together, are ſo clear for a Subſtitution, that they can- 
not deny it; then they ſay, by it is meant only a commutation of a 
price for a perſon.z but when the word 2vrez» is urged to prove a Re- 
demption purchaſed by Chriſt, by the payment of a price for it, then 
they deny that re doth fignifie a proper price, but it is only taken 


Metaphorically; and yet if it be ſo taken, then there can be no force 


in what Crellia ſaith, for a bare Metaphorical price may be a real Pu- 

niſbment: Two things I ſhall then prove againſt Crellivs, 1. That the 

reg as applied to Chriſt, is to be taken in a proper Senſe. OE 
| althou 


: 
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1 F the Sufferings Cn Ab. IV. 
although it be taken in a proper ſenſe, yet it doth not imply a bar 
— 4 of a price and a perſori, ddt a Subſtitution of — — 
in the room of another. | . | 
Of the VII. Both theſe will be cleared from the right ſtating the notion of 
rue nat. Reflernption between our Adverſaries and us; For they will not by a. 
demi dn. ny means have any other proper notion of Redemption but from C. 
tivity, and that by the payment of a price to him that did hold in Capti- 
vity, and therefore becauſe Chriſt did not pay the price to the Devil, ther, 
could be no proper ſenſe either of the Redemption, or the price which wa 
paid for it, This is the main ſtrength of all the Arguments uſed by g,. 


, Socin, de © cinus and Crellius, to enervate the force of thoſe places of Scripture 


oo? '- which ſpeak of our Redemption by Chriſt, and of the price which he paid 
crell. c. 5. in order to it. But how weak theſe Exceptions are, will appear upon 
/ea.11. a true Examination of the proper notion of Redemption, which in its 
primary importance ſignifies no more, than the obtaining of one thing by 

another as a valuable Conſideration for it. Thence redimere anciently 4. 

mong the Latins ſignified barely to purchaſe by a valuable price, for the 

thing which they had a right to by it; and ſometimes to purchaſe that 

which a Man hath fold before, thence the paFum redimendi in Con- 

tracts: ſtill in whatever ſenſe it was uſed by the Lawyers or others, the 

main regard was, to the Conſideration upon which the thing was ob- 

Ulpian!. tained, thence redimere delatorem pecunia, h. e. eum à delatione dedy- 
17 fel. cere ; ſo redimere litem; and redemptor litis was one that upon certain 
Conſideration took the whole charge of a ſuit upon himſelf: And thoſe 

who undertook the farming of Cuſtoms at certain Rates, were called 
2 redemptores vectigalium, qui redempturis auxi ſſent vectigalia, ſaith Livy. And 
p. 189. all thoſe who — any publick work at a certain price, redemptores 
Liv. 1.23: antiquitus diceban'ur, faith Feſtus and Ulpian. From hence it was ap- 


4 67. plied to the delivery of any perſon from any inconvenience that he 


4. J. 39. lay under, by ſomething which was ſuppoſed a valuable Conſideration 
ory e for it. And that it doth not only relate to Captivity, but to any other 


| great Calamity, the freedom from which is obtained by what angther 
cicerfert. ſuffers; is apparent from thoſe two remarkable Expreſſions of Cicero 
2. ep. 16. ot, . . . 
to this purpoſe. Quam quidem ego ( ſaith he, ſpeaking of the ſha 
neſs of the time) 2 rep. meis privatis & domeſticis incommodis kerl. 
Orat. pro ins redemiſſem. And more expreſly elſewhere, Ego vitam omnium civiun, 
li. ſtatum orbis terre, urbem hanc denique, & c. quinque hominum amentium 
ac perditorum pena redemi. Where it is plain, that Redemption is u- 
ſed for the delivery*of ſome by the Puniſhment of others; not from 
mere Captivity, but from a great Calamity which they might have fal- 
len into, without ſuch a Puniſhment of thoſe Perſon. So vain is that 
vic. deſer. Aſſertion of Socinus, Redimere, nihil aliud proprie ſignificat, quam eun 
vat. 1.2 c. captivum 6 manibus illius, qui eum detinet, pretio illi dato liberare. 
do nocer. VIII. And yet ſuppoſing we ſhould grant that Redemption as uſed in 
firy of ſacred Authors doth properly relate to Captivity, there is no neceſſity 
pay ing rhe at all of that which our Adverſaries contend ſo earneſtly for, viz. Th 


price to 


him that the price muſt be paid to him that detains Captive. For we may very es- 
eerains fily conceive a double ſort of Captivity, from whence a Redemption 
captive- may be obtained; the one by force, when a Captive is detained pur. 
poſely for advantage to be made by his Redemption : And the other 
in a judicial manner, when the Law condemns a perſon to Captivity, 
and the thing deſigned by the Law is not a. meer price, but ſatisfaction 


to be made to the Law, upon which a Redemption may be ones; 
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{on who detains, becauſe the reaſon of his detaining, was the Expect- 
ation of the price to be paid; but in the latter, the detainer is meerly 
the inſtrument for Execution of the Law, and the price of Redemption 
is not to be paid to him; but to thoſe who are moſt concerned in the 


nour of the Law. But. Crellias objects, that. the price car never þ. Crell.c. 8. 
125 be paid to God, becesſe our redemption is attributed ta God 27 the 11. 


hor of it, and becauſe we are ſaid. to be redeemed: for his uſe amd ſer- 
vice, NOW ſaith he, the price can never be paid to him for whoſe" ſervice 
the perſon is. redeemed. But all this depends: upon the former 'mi- 
ſtake, as though we ſpake all this while of ſuch a Redemption as that 
js of a Captive by force : In whom the detainer is no further concern- 
ed than, for the Advantage to be made by him; and in that taſe 
the price muſt be paid to him who detains, becauſe it would otherwiſe 
be ſucceſsful for his deliverance : But in caſe of Captivity by Law, as 
the effect of diſobedience, the Magiſtrate who is concerned in the life 
of the perſon, and his future obedience nay himſelf take care that Sa- 
tisfation may be given to the Law for his Redemption, in order to 
bis future ſerviceableneſs. From hence we ſee both that the re g, 
js proper in this caſe of our Redemption, and that it is not a meer. com- 
qutation of a price for a perſon, but a commutation of one perſons ſuf. 
fering for others, which ſuffering being a Puniſhment in order to Sa- 
tisfaction is a valuable Conſideration, and therefore a price for the Re- 
demption of others by it. Which price in this ſenſe doth imply a pro- 
per Subſtitution ; which was the thing to be proved. Which was the 
firſt thing to be made good concerning the Death of Chriſt being a 
Sacrifice for fin, viz. that there was. a Subſtitution of Chriſt in ourſtead 
g of the Sacrifices of old under the Law z and in this ſenſe the Death of 
Chriſt was a proper Ar or price of Redemption for us. Nothing 
then can be more yain, than the way of our Adverſaries, to take a- 
way the force of all this, becauſe 2wAvrewn; is ſometimes taken for 4 
meer deliverance without any price, which we deny not; but the main 
force of our Argument is from the importance of dm2wrewn,, where 
the Ar is mentioned; and then we ſay that t when ap- 
plied to fins, ſignifies Expiation, (as Heb. 9. 15. eig zmAvreway 7 
deCawn,) but when applied to perſons, it ſignifies the deliverance 
purchaſed by the area, which is not to be conſidered as a bare price 
or thing given, but as a thing undergone in order to that deliverance : 
And is therefore not only called dre, but df too, which 
Cellius confeſſeth doth imply a commutation, and we have ſhewed, 
doth prove a Subſtitution of Chriſt in our place. 
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[. The notion of 4 Sacrifice belongs to the Death Chriſt, becauſe of the Ob- 
lation made therein to God, Crellius his ſenſe of Chriſt's Oblation 
propoſed. II. Againſt him it is proved, that the Prieſtly {pe Chriſt 
had @ primary Reſpe# to God, and not tons. Expiatory Sacrifices did 


divert the Wrath of God. III. Chriſt not 4 bere Metaphorical High- 
Prieſt. Iv. Crellius deſtroys the Prieſthood of Chriſt by confounding it 
ation of 2 


with the Exerciſe of his Regal Power. V. No proper 
Qq 
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although it be taken in a proper ſenſe, yet it doth not imply a bare 
commutation of a price and a perſori, but a Subſtitution of one perfoh 
in the room of another, | . | | 
Of the VII. Both theſe will be cleared from the right ſtating the notion of 
true noti- Redemption between our Adverſaries and us. For they will not by 2. 
def üben. ny means have any other proper notion of Redemption but from (q. 
tivity, and that by the payment of a price to him that did hold in Capti- 
vity, and therefore becauſe Chriſt did not pay the price to the Devil, there 
could be no proper ſenſe either of the Redemption, or the price which wat 
paid for it. This is the main ſtrength of all the Arguments uſed by g,. 
Sein. de cimius and Crellius, to enervate the force of thoſe places of Script 
Hei a. which ſpeak of our Redemption by Chriſt, and of the price which he pad 
crell. c. 8. in order to it. But how weak theſe Exceptions are, will appear u 
/ea.11. a true Examination of the proper notion of Redemption, which in its 
primary importance ſignifies no more, than the obtaining of one thing by 
another as a valuable Conſideration for it. Thence redimere anciently a. 
mong the Latin, ſignified barely to purchaſe by a valuable price, for the 
thing which they had a right to by it; and ſometimes to purchaſe that 
which a Man hath ſold before, thence the paFum redimendi in Con- 
tracts: ſtill in whatever ſenſe it was uſed by the Lawyers or others, the 
main regard was, to the Conſideration upon which the thing was ob. 
Ulpian!. tained, thence redimere delatorem pecunia, h. e. eum à delatione dedy- 
17 fl. cere; ſo redimere litem; and redemptor litis was one that upon certain 
. Conſideration took the whole charge of a ſuit upon himſelf: And thoſe 
who undertook the farming of Cuſtoms at certain Rates, were called 
— ad redemptores veFigalinn, Nau auxi ent veckigalia, ſaith Livy. And | 
p. 189. all thoſe whoundertook any 2 lick work at a certain price, redemptores 
Liv. 1-23: awtiquitus diceban'ur, ſaith Feſtus and Ulpian. From hence it was ap- 
red, Ulpi- Plied to the delivery of any perſon from any inconvenience that he 
an. J. 39. lay under, by ſomething which was ſuppoſed a valuable Confideration 


; great Calamity, the freedom from which is obtained by what angther 
cicer.fa. ſuffersz is apparent from thoſe two remarkable Expreſſions of Cieero 
2. ep. 16. / . - 
to this purpoſe. Quam quidem ego ( ſaith he, ſpeaking of the ſha 
neſs of the time) 2 rep. meis privatis & domeſticis incommodis libentſf 
Orat. pro an redemiſſem. And more expreſly elſewhere, Ego vitam omnium civinm, 
a. ſtatum orbis terre, urbem hanc denique, &c. quinque hominum amentium 
ac perditorum pena redemi. Where it is plain, that Redemption is u- 
ſed for the delivery*of ſome by the Puniſhment of others; not from 
mere Captivity, but from a great Calamity which they might have fal- 
len into, without ſuch a Puniſhment of thoſe Perſon. So vain is that 
55e. deſer. Aſſertion of Socinus, Redimere, nihil aliud proprie ſignificat, quam eum 
vat. 1.2 e. captivum ò manibus illius, qui eum detinet, pretio illi dato liberare. 
No necer. VIII. And yet ſuppoſing we ſhould grant that Redemption as uſed in 
firy of ſacred Authors doth properly relate to Captivity, there is no neceſſity 
pay ing the at all of that which our Adverſaries contend ſo earneſtly for, viz. Th 
Nel the price muſt be paid to him that detains Captive. For we may very ea- 
detains fily conceive a double ſort of Captivity, from whence a Redemption 
captive. may be obtained; the one by force, when a Captive is detained pur- 
poſely for advantage to be made by his Redemption : And the other 
in a judicial manner, when the Law condemns a perſon to Captivity, 
and the thing deſigned by the Law is not a meer price, but ſatisfaction 


to be made to the Law, upon which a Redemption may be 8 
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ſon who detains, becauſe the reaſon of his detaining, was the Expect- 
ation of the price to be paid ; but in the latter, the detainer is meerly 
the inſtrument for Execution of the Law, and the price of Redemption 


is not to be paid to him; but to thoſe who are moſt concerned in the 
Honour of the Law. But Crellias objects, that. the price cam net beg. a 
becauſe our redemption is attributed ta God ar the. 


ſqid-to be paid to God, 
472 of it, and. becauſe we are ſaid. to be redeemed: for his uſe and-ſer- 
vice, NOW ſaith he, the price car never be paid to him for whoſe ſervice 
the perſon is. redeemed. But all this depends: upon the former 'mi- 


ſtake, as though we ſpake all this while of ſuch a Redemption as that 


js of a Captive by force: In whom the detainer is no further concern- 
ed than, for the Advantage to be made by him; and in that taſe 
the price muſt be paid to him who detains, becauſe it would otherwiſe 
be ſucceſsful for his deliverance : But in caſe of Captivity by Law, as 
the effect of diſobedience, the Magiſtrate who is concerned in the life 
of the perſon, and his future obedience may himſelf take care that Sa- 
tisfation may be given to the Law for his Redemption, in order to 
his future ſerviceableneſs. From hence we ſee both that the re gr, 
js proper in this caſe of our Redemption, and that it is not a meer. c- 
qutation of a price for a perſon, but a commutation of one perſon; ſuf- 
fering for others, which ſuffering being a Puniſhment in order to Sa- 
tisfaction is a valuable Conſideration, and therefore a price for the Re- 
demption of others by it. Which price in this ſenſe doth imply a pro- 
per Subſtitution 3 which was the thing to be proved. Which was the 
thing to be made good concerning the Death of Chriſt being a 
Sacrifice for fin, viz. that there was. a Subſtitution of Chriſt in ourſtead 
23 of the Sacrifices of old under the Law and in this ſenſe the Death of 
Chriſt was a proper e or price of Redemption for us. Nothing 
then can be more yain, than the way of our Adverſaries, to take a- 
way the force of all this, becauſe V e is ſometimes taken for 4 
meer deliverance without any price, which we deny not; but the main 
force of our Argument is from the importance of Zmwrewn,, where 
the re is mentioned; and then we ſay that 2:zoaGrevns when ap- 
plied to fins, ſignifies Expiation, (as Heb. 9. 1 5. «is S 
>deC0cawn,) but when applied to perſons, it fignibes the deliverance 
purchaſed by the M , which is not to be confidered as a bare p 
or thing given, but as a thing undergone in order to that deliverance : 
And is therefore not only called dre, but ar/Avregr too, which 
Gellizs confeſſeth doth imply a commutation, and we have ſhewed, 
doth prove a Subſtitution of Chriſt in our place. | 
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I. The notion of a Sacrifice belongs to the Death Chriſt, becauſe of the Ob- 

luion e Gad. Crellius hi- ee Chriſt's Oblation 
Propoſed. II. Againſt him it is proved, that the Prieſtly Office of Chr: 
had « primary Reſpect to God, and not tons. Expiatory Sacrifices did 
divert the Wrath of God. III. Chriſt not 4 bare Metaphorical High- 


Prieft, Iv. Crellius deſtroys the Prieſthood of Chriſt by confounding it 
with the Exerciſe of 1 ee Power. V. No N of 2 
Qq 
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* in the former caſe it is neceſſary, that the price be paid to the per- 
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306 _ Of the” Sufferings Crap. V. 
: belongs to Chriſt in Heaven, if Crellius his Dod rine be true. VI. E. 
phel. 5. 2. proves the Death of Chriſt an Expiatory Sacrifi.e, and 4 
Oblation to God. The Phraſe of a ſweet-ſmelling Savour, belong ,, 
- - expiatory Sacrifices z Crellius his groſs notion of it. VII. Hs miſtake, 
about the kinds of Sacrifices, Burnt-offerings were Expiatory Sa riſe; 
. both before and under the Law; A new diſtribution of Sacrifies prope. 

' "fed. VIII. What influence the Matlation of the Sacrifice had on Bs. 
ation. The High-Priſt only to ſlay the Sin. offering on the day of Atone. 
ment; from whence it is proved that Chriſt's Prieſt-hood did not bein 
from his entrance into Heaven. The Ma# ation in Expiatory Serif 
#0 bare Preparation to 4 Sacrifice, proved by the Jewiſh Laws, an the 

. Cuſtoms of other Nations. IX. Whether Chriſt's Oblation of himſelf once 
to God, were in Heaven, or on Earth? Of the proper notion of Obl;. 
ons. under the Levitical Law. Several things obſerved from then 1; 
our purpoſe. X. All things neceſſary to a legal Oblation, concur in th 
Death of Chriſt. XI. His entrance into Heaven hath no correſpondency 


| with it; if the Blood of Chriſt were no Sacrifice for ſin. In 7 wn 05 


for the Apy the whole was conſumed, no eating of the Sucrifices 
lowed the Priefls, but in thoſe for private Perſons. XII. Chrift's Exe. 
ciſe of Power in Heaven, in no ſenſe an Oblation to God. XIII. Crel. 
lius, his ſenſe repnngnant to the Circumſtances of the places in diſpute, 
XIV. ObjeTions anſwered. # | | * 


of the I. HE ſecond thing to prove the Death of Chriſt a Sacrifice for 
Oblation fin, is the Oblation of it to God for that end. Grotiu to- 
_—— * wards the conclufion of his Book, makes a twofold Oblati- 
+» God, on of Chriſt, parallel to that of the Sacrifices under the Law, the 
* firſt of Mactation, the ſecond of Repreſentation ; whereof the firſt 
was done in the Temple, the ſecond in the Holy of Holies ; fo the 
© firſt of Chriſt was on Earth, the ſecond in Heaven; the firſt is not 
** a bare Preparation to a Sacrifice, but a Sacrifice: The latter not fo 
much a Sacrifice, as the Commemoration of one already paſt, Where- 


fore, fince 3 and interceeding are not properly ſacerdotal 


* Ads, any further than they depend on the efficacy of a Sacrifice alrea- 

** dy offered, he that takes away that Sacrifice, doth not leave to Chriſt 
any proper Prieſt-hood, againſt the plain Authority of the Scrip- 
ture, which aſſigns to Chriſt the Office of a Prieſt diftin& from that 

of a Prophet and a King. To which Crellius replies: That the Ex- 

5 - ogg piation of fin doth properly belong to what Chriſt doth in Heaven ; and me 
be applied to the Death of Chriſt only, as the Condition by, which he was to 

Eb. ſecl. 5. enjoy that Power in Heaven, whereby be doth expiate fins; but the Prift 
was never ſaid to expiate fins when he killed the Beaſt, but when the Blood 

; or carried into the Holy of Holjes, to which the Oblation of 

1 fs 1 80 Chriſt in Heaven does anſwer : But Macłation, ſaith he, was not proper 
0 the Prieſts, but did belong to the Levites alſo. And Chriſt was not tr 
ly a Prieſt, while he was on Earth, but only prepared by his ſufferiggs to be 

. ſell. za one in Heaven, where by the perpetual care h takes of his People, and ex- 
See. 56. erciſing hit Power for them, he is ſaid to offer up himſelf, and intercedt for 
them, and. by. that means he dijchargeth the Office of a High+Prieft for 
them. For his Frieſtiy Office, he ſaith, is. never in Sbripture mentioned 

& diftin-from his Kingly, but it comprehended under i-; and the gra 
difference between them is, that one it of a larger extenſibn than the other 

in the Kingly Office extending to punſhing, and the Prieſtly only to Expie 


tion. 
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bis is the ſubſtance of what Ceſhus more at large diſcoutſeth 
. 1 Subject. Wherein he aſſerts theſe things, That the 
prieltly Office of Chriſt doth not in Reference to the Expiation of fins 
reſpet God but us; his Interceſſion and Oblation wherein he makes the 
(acerdotal Function of. Chriſt to conſiſt, being the exerciſe of his 'pow- 
er for the good of his People. 2. That Chriſt did offer up no Sacrifice of 
Expfation to God upon Earth, becauſe the MaZation bad no reference 
to Expiation, any other than as a Preparation for it; and Chriſt not 
ret being conſtituted a. Higb- Prieſt till after his ReſurreQion from the 


Againſt theſe two Aſſertions I ſhall direct my following diſ- 
courſe, by provingz 1. That the Prieſtly Office of Chriſt had à pri- 
prieſtly Office in the Oblation of himſelf to God upon the Croſs. 


ll. 1. That the Prieſtly Office of Chriſt had a primary Reſpect to God, e, | 


tioned by the Apoſile, Heb. 5. 1. For, every High-Prizft taken. wy Criſt hac 
Ac men, is ordained for men in things pertaining to Qt that oe reſpett <0 
offer both gifts and Sacrifices for ſins : Id eft, ſaith Crellize elſewhere, Cod and 
ut E & peragat ea quæ ad colendum ac propitiandum mimen perti- ce in 
ven ; i. e. That he may perform the things which appertain to the #3. 5. 1. 
worſhipping and propitiating Gad: We defire no more, but that the pro- 
pitiating Gid, may as immediately be ſaid to reſpe& him, as the war- 
ſhipping of God doth ; or let Crellius tell us, what ſenſe the propitiating 
Gd will bear; if all that the High-Prieſt had to do, did immediately Re- 
ſpe& the People: Nay, be ſaith not long after, That it was the chief 
Office of a High-Prieſt, to plead the cauſe of Sinners with God, and 
* to take care, that they may find him kind and propitious, and; not 
* angry or diſpleaſed. In what ſenſe God was ſaid to be aoved by the 
Expiatory Sacrifices, is not here our buſineſs to diſcuſs ; it is ſufficient 
for our purpoſe, that they were inſtituted with a Reſpe@ to God; ſo 
23 to procure his Favour, and divert his Wrath. In which ſenſe, the 
Prieſt is ſo often in the Levitical Law (aid, by the offering up of Sa- 
crifices, to expiate the ſins of the People. But Crellias ſaith, © This te. 
* ought not ſo to be underſtood, as though God by Expiatory Sacri- * 
fes, were diverted from his anger, and inclined-to Pardon; which 
is a plain Contradiction, not only to, the words of the Law, but to 
the Inſtances that are recorded therein; as when Aaron was bid in the 
time of the Plague to make an Atonement for the people, for there is wrath __ 
gone out from the Lord: And he ſtood between the Living and the Dead, Vert. 48. 
and the Plague was ſtayed. Was not God's Anger then diverted here, 
by the making this Atonement? The like inſtance we read in Da- 
vids time, that by the offering burnt-offerings, &c. the Lord was intreated a Sm. 27 , 
for the Land, and the Plague was ſtaped from Iſrael: By which nothing 
can be more plain, than that the E intention of ſuch Sacrifices, 
and conſequently of the Office of the Prieſt who offered them, did 
immediately Reſpect the Atoning God : But yet Crebizs urgetb, This 

cannot be ſaid of all, or of the moſt proper Expiatory Sacrifices; but 
we ſee it ſaid of more than the meer Sacrifices for ſin, as appointed by 
tne Law ; viz. of burnt-offerings, and peace-offerings, and incenſe, in the 
Examples mentioned. So that theſe Levitical Sacrifices did all Reſpe& 
the Atoning God; although in ſome particular Caſes, different Sacrifi- 
ces were to be offered; for it is ſaid, the burnt-offering was to make Atone- Lev. 1. 4 
ment for them, as well as the ſin and Gabe ofering (excepting — 2 42 
q 2 cri- 
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Sacrifices which” were inſtituted in acknowledgment of God's Soc. 
reignty over them, and preſence among them, as the daily Sacrifices, 
the Meat and Drink offerings, or ſuch as were meerly occaſional, Ge.) 

1 Chron. s. Thus it is ſaid, that Aaron and his Sons were appointed to make an Atons 

49. ment for Iſrael So that as Grot ius obſerves ont of Philo, © The Hi b. 

Ai. * Prieſt was a Mediator between God and Man, by whom Men mi 

F propitiate God, and God diſpenſe his favours to men, But the 
means whereby he did procure Favours to Men, was by atoning God 
by the Sacrifices, which he was by his Office to offer to him. We are now 
to conſider, how far this holds in reference to Chriſt, for whoſe fake 
the Apoſtle brings in theſe words; and ſurely would not haye menti. 
oned this as the primary Office of a High- Prieſt, in order to the pro- 
ving Chriſt to be our Higß- Prieſt, after a more excellent manner than 
the Aaronical was, unleſs he had agreed with him in the nature of his 
Office, and exceeded him in the manner of performance. | 

— no III. For the Apoſtle both proves, that he was a true and pro- 

vary et per, and not a bare Metaphorical High-Prieſt, and that in ſuch a Ca 

Pp | 

High- city, he very far exceeded the Prieſts after the Order of Aaron. Bar 

Prieſt. how could that poſſibly be, if he failed in the primary Office of 2 
High-Prieſt 5 viz. In offering up gifts and Sacrifices to God? If his Office 
as High-Prieſt did pe Reſpect men, when the Office of the 4. 


| romical Prieſt did Reſpect Ged? To avoid this, Crellias makes 
cr1c11.1%-thefe words to be only an Allufion to the Legal Prieſthood, and ſome 
e. kind of fimilitude between Chriſt and the Aaronical Prieſts; but it is 
ſuch a kind of Allufion, that the Apoſtle defigns to prove Chriſt to be 

an High-Prieſft by it; and which is of the greateſt force, he proves the 

I neceſſity of Chriſt's having ſomewhat to offer from hence: For every 
Heb. 8. 2. High Proeft in ordained to offer Gifts and Sacrifices 5 wherefore it is of ne 
ceſfity, that this Man have ſomewhat alſo to offer. This is that which he 
looks at as the peculiar and diſtinguiſhing Character of a Hzgh-Prieft, 

for interceding for others, and having Compaſſion upon them, might 

be done by others beſides the High-Prieſ? ; but this was that, without 

which he could not make good his name, what order ſoever he were 

of. If Chriſt then had no proper Sacrifice to offer up to God, to what 
purpoſe doth the Apoſtle ſo induſtrioufly ſet himſelf to prove, that he 

is Our Higl-Prieſt? When he muſt needs fail in the main thing, ac 
cordhig © his own Aſſertion? How eafie had it been for the Jews, 

do have anſwered all the = + rip Arguments concerning the Prieſthood 
of Chrift, if he had been ſuch a Prieſt, and made no other Oblation 
than Cxellia allows him? When the Apoſtle proves againſt the Jews, 

that there was no neceſſity, that they ſhould till retain the Maſaical 
Diſpenſation, becauſe now they had a more excellent Hzgh-Prieſt 

than the Aaronical were; and makes uſe of that Character of a High- 

Prieſt, that he was one taken out from among men, in things pertaining to 


God to offer Gifts and Sacrifices for ſins: © Well, ſay the Jews, we ac. 


© cept of this Character, but how do you prove concerning Chriſt, 
that he was ſuch a one? Did he offer up a Sacrifice for ſin to God 
upon Earth, as our High-Prieſts do? N. ſaith Crellias, his ſuffer- 
ings were only 4 Preparation for his Prieſthood in Heaven : But did be 
Athen offer up ſuch a Sacrifice to God in Heaven? Ter, ſaith Cre 
Iius he made an Oblation there. But is that Oblation ſuch a Sacrifice 
to God for fin, as our High-Priefts offer > Yes, ſaith Crellius, it 
may be called fo by way of Alluſon. Well then, fay they, PO 
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« that your Jeſus is only 2 High-Prieft by way of. Allufion, which was 


«* gpainſt your firſt deſign to prove; vis. That he was a true High-Pri 

and more excellent than ours. But ſppoſe it be by way of Alluſion, 
« Joth he make any Oblation to God in Heaven or not? No, ſaith 
Crellius, really and truly be doth not: For all his Office doth Reſped 
us, but the benefits we enjoy coming originally from the kindneſs of God, yax 
ay call it an Oblation to God if you pleaſe. © But how id it poſſible 
« then, ſay the Jews, you can ever convince us, that he is any Higb- 
« Prieſ, of Pricey at all, much ſeſs, that he ſhould ever exceed the 4- 
« ',ronical Fligh-Priefts in their Office> For we are aſſured, that they do 


« offer Sacrifices for fir, and that God is atoned by them: But if your 
* Higb-Prieft make no atonement fot ſin be falls far ſhort of ours, and 
« therefore we will ſtill hold to our Lewifical Prieſtboad, and not for- 
«* ſake that for one barely Metaphorical, and having nothing really 
anſwering the name of a High- Prieſt. Thus the force of all the 4- 
poſtles Arguments is plainly taken away, by what Crellius and his Bre- 
thren afſert concerning the Prieſthood of Chriſt, But Crellins thinks to 
make it good by ſaying, That things that are improper and 


4” 


figurative, I 


* 


Il. cap. 


0, / eg. 3. 


may be far more excellent than the things that are proper, to which they are 14.je#.55. 
5 


mical, although. his be only figurative, and #he other proper. But the que- 
tion is not, Whether Chriſt's Prieſthood by any other adventitious Con- 
fiderations, as of greater Power and Authority than the Aaronical 
Prieſt had, may be ſaid to be far more excellent than theirs was; but, 
Whether in the notion of Prieſthood, it doth exceed theirs? Which 
it is impoſſible to make good, unleſs he had ſome proper, Oblation to 
make unto God, which in it ſelf did far exceed all the Sacriſices and Of- 
fering under the Law. | 


oppoſed 1 that Chriſt's Prieſthood may be far more excellent than the Aaroni-- 


o 
& 4 
© * 
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But what that Oblation of Chriſt in Heaven was, which had a- crelthu 
ny corteſpondency with the Sacrifices under the Law, our Adverſaries os 


can never aſſign z nay, when they go about it, they ſpeak of it in ſach hood of 
a manner, as makes it very evident they could heartily have wiſhed the Chriſt. 


Epiſtles to the Hebrews had ſaid as little of the Prieflbood of Chriſt, as 


they ſay, any other part of the New-Teſtament doth, Thence Smal- Smalc. c. 


ciu and Crellius inſiſt ſo much upon the F rieſtbood of Chriſt, being di- Sigl. 


ſtinctly mentioned by none but the Author to the Hebrews z which, ſay the 
bad ſurely been done, if Chriſt had been a aber Prieſt, or that Office in 

ciently difcovers what they 
would be at; viz. That the Teſtimony of the Author to the He- 
brews, is but a ſingle Teſtimony in this matter; and in truth, they do 
(as far as is conſiſtent with not doing it in expreſs words) wholly take 
away the Prieſthood of Chriſt: For what is there which they ſay his 
Priefthood implies, which he might not have had, ſuppoſing he had 
never been called a Prieft £ His being in Heaven, doth not imply that he 
is 2 Prieſt, unleſs it be impoſlible for any but Prieſts ever to come 


there: His Power and Authority over the Church, doth not imply it; for 


that Power is by themſelves confeſſed to be a Regal Power: His rea- 
dineſs to uſe that power, cannot imply it, which is the thing Smalcius in- 
liſts on; for his being a King of the Church, doth neceſſarily imply 
bis readineſs to make uſe of his Power for the good of his Church. 
receiving his power from God, doth not imply that he was a Prieſt, al- 
though Crellius inſiſt on that, unleſs all the Kings of the Earth are Prieſts 
J that means too, and Chriſt could not have had a ſubordinate 


Power 


Crell. cap. 
V. 10. 5. 544+ 


CAT. IV. 
Power as King, as well Prieſt. But his degth is prore implied, ſaith Cl. 
lins, in the name of a Prieſt than of a King; true, if his death be con- 
fidered as a Sacrifice, but not otherwiſe : For what is there of a Pri 
in bare dying, do not others ſo too? But this + 15 greater tender. 
725 and care in Chriſt, than the meer Title of a King * What kind of 
ng do they imagine Chriſt the mean while, if his being ſo, did not 
give the greateſt encouragement to all his Subjects? Nay, it is Plain 
the name of a King muſt yield greater comfort to his people, becauſe 

that implies his power to defend them, which the bare name of a Pr 
doth not. So that there could be no reaſon at all given, why the name 
of a High-Prieft ſhould be at all given to Chriſt, if no more were im- 
plied in it, than the exerciſe of his power with reſpe® to us, without any 
proper Oblation to God : For here is no proper Sacerdotal AR at all 
attributed to him; ſo that upon their Hypotheſis, the name of Hyg. 
Prieſt, is a meer inſignificant Title uſed by the Author to the Hebrew, 
without any Foundation at all for it. By no means, faith Cellius, for 
bu expiation of * us implyed by it, which is not implyed in the name of 
King: True, if the expiation of fin were done by him in the way of 
Prieſt by an Oblation to God, which they deny; but thongh they 
call it Expiation, they mean no more than the exerciſe of hu Divine 
Power in the delivering his People. But what parallel! was there to 
Tevit. 4. this in the ;4tion of ſins by the Levitical Prieſthood That was 
35. „ cetainly done by a Sacrifice offered to God by the Prieſt, who was 
thereby ſaid to expiate the ſint of the People How comes it now to be 

taken quite in another ſenſe, and yet till called by the ſame name? 

No pro. V. But this being the main thing infiſted on by them, I ſhall prove from 
Bene Fan their own Principles, that no Expiation of fin in their own ſenſe can 
belongs to belong to Chriſt in Heaven, by virtue of his Oblation of himſelf there, 
Chriſtin and conſequently that they muſt unavoidably overthrow the whole no- 
ave tion of the Prieſthood of Chriſt. For this we are to conſider, what 
his do- their notion of the Expiatio# of fins is, which is ſet down briefly by 
dune de Crelzus in the beginning of his diſcourſe of Sacrifices, © There is a 
Crell.c:16. © twofold Power, ſaith he, of the Sacrifice of Chriſt towards the Ex- 
ſea. 2. © piation of ſin, one taking away the guilt and the puniſhment of fin, 
* and that partly by declaring, that God will do it, and giving us a 
right to it, partly by actual deliverance from puniſhment ; the o- 
ther is by begetting Faith in us, and ſo drawing us off from the Pra- 
* ice of ſin: Now the firſt and laſt Cellius and Socinus attribute to 
the Death of Chriſt; as that was a Confirmation of the Covenant God 
made for the remiſſion of fin; and as it was an argument to perſwade 
us to believe the truth of his Doctrine; and the other, viz. the aftudl 
deliverance * puniſhment, is by themſelves attributed to the ſecond 
coming of Chriſt ; for then only, they ſay, the juſt ſhall be actually de- 
livered from the puniſhment of fin, viz. eternal death; and what Expia- 
tion is there now left to the Oblation of Chriſt in Heaven? Doth Chriſt 
in Heaven declare the pardon of fin any other way than it was decla- 
red by him upon Earth? What efficacy hath his Oblation in Heaven 
upon perſwading men to believe? Or is his ſecond coming when he 
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ſhall fit as Judge, the main part of his Prieſthood ; for then the Expia- 


tion of fins in our Adverſaries ſenſe is moſt proper? And yet nothing 
can be more remote from the notian of Chriſt's Prieſthood, than that 
is ; ſo that Expiation of ſins according to them can have no Reſpet 


at all to the Oblation of Chriſt in Heayen, or ( which is all one - 255 
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k ne) his continuance in Heaven to his ſecond coming. Te falth cell. e. 10. 


Crellins, his contiuance there, is a condition in order to the Expiat ion by —_—_ 
Aal deliverance, and therefore it may be ſaid, that God is as it were mo- 
ved by it to expiate fit. The utmoſt then, that is atttibuted to Chriſt's 


being in Heaven in order to the Expiation of fins, is that he muſt con- 


tinue there without doing any thing in order to it; for if he does, it 
maſt either re ſpect God or us: But they deny ( though contrary to the 
importance of the words, and — of the places where they are 
uſed ) that the terins of Chriſt's interceding for us, or being an Advocate ; 
with the Father for ws, do note any reſpect to God, but only to us; if geb. f. 
he does any thing with reſpect to us in Expiation of ſm, it muſt be ei- 122 
ther declaring, perſwading, or actual deliverance; but it is none of 
theſe by their own. Aſſertions; and therefore that Which they call 
Chriſt's Oblation, or his being in Heaven, ſignifies nothing as to the Ex- 
«tion of fin: And it is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that a thing, which 
th no influence at all upon it, ſhould be looked on as a Conditi- 
on in order to it. From whence it AN while our Ad ver- 
ſaties do make the Exerciſe of Chriſt . Priefthood to reſpect in and not 
God, they deſtroy the very nature of it, and leave Chriſt only an emp- 
name without any thing anſwering it: But if Chriſt be tra- 
. High-Prieſt, as the Apofile aſſerts that he is, from thence it fol- 
lows that he muſt have a reſpe to God in ring i Gift: aud Sacri- 
fees for n. Which was the thing to be proved. PRE. 
VI. 2. That Chriſt did Exereiſe his 8 Offce in the Oblation bf 25¼ 5.2. 
himſelf fo God upon the Croſs. Which I ſhall prove by ewo things. „ 
1, Becauſe the Death of Ghriſt is ſaid in Scripture to be ah Offeting, Ci an 
and a Sacrifice to God. 5. Becauſe Chrift is ſaid to offer up himfelf At- Expiatory 
tedecently to his entrance into Heaven. 1. Becauſe the Death of Chtiſt db 
is ſaid ts be an offering and a Sacrifite to God, which is plain from the lation to 
words of St. Paul, as Chriſt alſo hath loved ur, and giben bimſel f for 4. Feb. = 
« ofering and 4 Secrifite to God, for a ſweet-ſmtlling ſavohr, Our Al-. 
aries do not deny that the Death of Chriſt is here called an O5 - 
lien, but they deny, © That it is meant of an Expiatory Sacrifice, | 
but of a Free-will offering; and the Feaſon Crellius give , beeauſe cvell. cb. 
that phraſe of a ſweet- ſmelling Savour is generally and almoſt al-Jed. 47. 
ways uſed of Sacrifices which are not Expiatory; but if ever they 
be uſed of an Expiatory Sacrifice, they are not applied to that which 
vas properly Expiatory in it, or. the offering up of the Blood, for 
© no ſmell, ſaith he, went up from thence, but to the burning of the 
* Fat, and the Kidneys, which although required to perfect the Expi- 
© ation, yet not being done till the High-Prieſt returned out of the 
Holy of Holies, hath nothing correſpondent to the Expiatory Sacri- 
' fices of Chriſt, where all things are perfected before Chriſt the High- 
pPrieſt goes forth of his Sanctuary. How inconſiſtent theſe laſt words 
are with what they aſſert concerning the Expiatior of fin by actual de- 
liverance at the great day, the former diſcourſe hath already diſcove- 
" r than to . al 74} _ ers 
n'to-t iation of ſin perſected before Chri forth from hi San 
duery, and yet to — th — 2 Beptnur of ſin to lie in that 
a& of Chriſt which ĩs conſeeuent to lis gbing forth of the Sunctuary, 
bz. When he prdceeds to judge the quick and the dead. But of that 
already. We now come to a punctual and direct anſwer, as to which 
to things muſt be enquired intb. 1. What the importance 4 = 
| | phraſe 
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phraſe bf a ſweet-ſarelling ſavour. is.? 2. What the. Sucrifices are th 
which that phraſe is applied? 1. For the importance of the phraſe 
The firſt time we read it uſed in the Scripture was upon the occaſion of 
Gen.8.20, Noab's Sacrifice after the Flood, of which it is ſaid, that he offered bur. 
21. offerings on the Altar, and the Lord ſmelled a ſavour of the reſt, or 4 fert 
avour, Which we are not wont to imagine in a groſs corporeal man. 
ner, as Crellius ſeems to underſtand it, when he faith, the Blood cold 
not make ſuch a ſavonr as the Fat and the Kidnes ; for ſurely none ever 
thought the ſmell of Fleſh burnt was a ſweer-ſarelling ſavour of it ſet 
and we muſt leaſt of all imagine that of God, which Porphyy, faith, 
| was the property only of the worſt of Demons to be pleaſed, and as it 
„„ Were, to grow Fat, vais 0» 7% au Y onguas wil, with the ſmell 

A bent. and Vapours of Blood, and Fleſb, (by which Teſtimony, it withal 3 
. 2. ſe. pears, that the ſame ſfteams in Sacrifices were ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
42. the Blood as the Fleſh: ) But we are to underſtand that Phraſe in 3 
ſenſe agreeable to the divine Nature, which we may eaſily do, if we 

take it in the ſenſe the Syriack Verſion takes it in, when it calls it, O 
rem placabilitatis, or the ſavour of reſt as the word properly figniftes, 
for Fr is the word formed from the Verb 12 which is uſed for the 
reſting of the Ark, v. 4. of the ſame Chapter, and ſo it imports a ref 
after ſome Commotion, and in that ſenſe is very proper to Atonement, or 
that whereby God make his anger to reſt; ſo Aber Ezra upon that place 
expounds the Savonr of reſt, to be ſuch a one which makes God ceaſe from hi 
Anger: Thence in Hiphil mn fignifies to. appeaſe, ot to make peace; in 
which ſenſe it is uſed by R. Solom. upon Iſa. 27. 5. Minſter tells us the 
ſenſe is, Deus nunc quievit ab ira & placatus ſuit, and to the (ame pur. 
poſe Vatablus : Which ſenſe is moſt agreeable to the deſign of the fol- 
lowing word, in which God expreſſeth his great kindneſs, and the 
Lord ſaid in his Heart, I will not again curſe the Ground any more fir 
Mans ſake ; which are word highly expreſſing, how much God was 
propitiated by the Sacrifice which Noah offered, and therefore Joſephw 
: doth well interpret this to be a proper Expiatory Sacrifice ;- that God 
2 would now be atoned, and ſend no more ſuch a deluge upon the Morid; 
1. 1 .. Which he ſaith was the ſubſtance of Noah's Prayer, when he offered 
this Burnt-offering, and that God would receive his Sacrifice, NM undd. 
geld HD Thu yi Guniay AdBew, That he would no more receive ſuch diſpulea- 
ſure againſt the Earth: So that the firſt time ever this Expreſſion was 

uſed, it is taken in the proper ſenſe of an Expiatory Sacrifice. 

Co VII. And by that the ſecond enquiry may be eafily reſolved; vin. 
lakes a» What kind of Sacrifices it doth belong to, which we ſee in the firſt place 
about the is, to Expiatory, which Crellins denies by a great miſtake of the ſenſe 
kinds of of the Phraſe; and of the nature of the Offerings, concerning which 
this Expreſſion is moſt uſed z viz. Holocanſts, as though thoſe were not 
Expiatory Sacrifices : But if we can make it appear, that the Holocauſts 
were Expiatory Sacrifices, then it will follow, that this Phraſe doth 
moſt properly agree to a Sacrifice deſigned for Expiation. But Crelliu 
Here ſpeaks very confuſedly concerning Sacrifices, oppoſing Holocauſis 
and Freewill-offerings to Expiatory Sacrifices; whereas the Freewill. 
ferings might be Expiatory as well as Euchariſtical; that denomination 
not reſpecting the end the Sacrifices we deſigned for, but that the pre- 
ciſe time of offering them was not determined by the Law; as in the 
ſtated and ſolemn Sacrifices, For the general diſtribution of Sacrifices, 
ſeems proper into Propitiatory and Exchariſtical ; which gen 8 
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thought by ſome to hold from the firſt time we read of Sacrifices in 
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Scriptute; betauſe the Sacrifice of Cain wits of the Fruits of the Ground, den. 4. 3. 
and of Abel, of the Firſilings ef his Flock. Although there ſeems to . 
be nothing meant by this difference of Sacrifices, but the diverſity of 
their imployments, either of them Sacrificing according to them ; and 
I cannot ſay what ſome do, that the reaſon of 'God's rejecting Cain's 
Surifice, was becauſe it was not-defigned for Expiation. But the Pra- 
gice of after Ages, wherein we have a fuller account of the Grounds 
of the ſeveral Sacrifices, makes it appear, that the Expiatory Sactifices 
before the Law, were all Burnt-offerings ;- and” of all thoſe who were 
not under the particular obligation of that Law: As is plain in the 
Expiatory Sacrifices of Job for his Sons, and for his Friends, which Job a. 3. 
were Burnt- offerings ; and among the Jews, all the Sacrifices that were ** 
offered up before the Levitical Lam, were, as the Jews themſelves tell 
us, only Burnt-offerings : And after the ſettling of their Worſhip among 
themſelves, they did receive Burnt-offerings tor Expiation from ſtran- 
gers, as Mr. Selden at large proves from the Jewiſh Writers, It ſeems ö 
then very ſtrange, that ſince Burnt-offerings before the Law were ye gent. apud 

iatory, and under the Law they continued ſo for ſtrangers, they ſhould / 3. 
hoof another nature for the Jews themſelves. But what reaſon is there ©* 
for it in the Text? Not the leaſt that I can find, but expreſly the con- 
trary. For in the beginning of Leviticus, where the Law for Burat- 
offerings is delivered, the words are, And he ſhall put his hand upon the 

4d of the Burnt-offering, ind it ſhall be accepted for him, to make A- eit. 14. 
tonement for him ; which is as much as is ever ſaid of any Expiatory Sa- 
crifices: And in the Verſe before, where we render 1%? of his own 
voluntary will; it is by the vulgar Latin rendred, Ad placandum fibs 
Dominum; by the Syr:ack Verſion, Ad placationem ſibi obtinendam à Do- 
nino; and to the ſame purpoſe by the Chaldee wy abt but no one 
Verſion conſiderable that ſo renders it, as to make Burnt-offerings to be Ler.7. r5. 
Freewill-offerings here, which are ſpoken of diſtinctly, and by them- * 
ſelves afterwards: And the Chaldee Paraphraſt, Jonathan thus explains, * 
This is the Law of the Burnt- offering; i. e. Quod venit ad expiandum 
pro cogitationibus cordis ; but although the Jews be not fully agreed what 
the Burnt-offerings were deſigned to expiate, yet they conſent that they 
were of an Explatory nature. Which might make us the more won- 
der, that Crellius and others ſhould exclude them from it, but the only 1 
reaſon given by him is, becauſe they are diſtinguiſhed from Sacrifices for "a 
ſin, as though no Sacrifices were of an Expiatory nature but they, and 
then the Treſpaſs-offerings muſt be excluded too, for they are diſtingui- 
ſhed from S1#-offerings as well as the other. The ignorance of the Few! 
in the reaſon of their own Cuſtoms, hath been an occaſion of great 
miſtakes among Chriſtians, concerning the nature of them; when they 
judge of them according to the blind or uncertain Conjectures which 
they make concerning them: So that the Text is oft- times far clearer 
than their Commentaries are. Setting aſide then the intricate and un- 
litisfactory niceties of the Jewiſh Writers, about the ſeveral reaſons of 
the Burnt. offerings and Sin and Treſpaſs-offerings, and the differences 
they make between them, which are ſo various and incoherent, I ſhall 
Propoſe this Conjecture concerning the different reaſons of them, viz. 
That ſome Sacrifices were aſſumed into the Jewiſh Religion, which had 

n long in uſe in the World before, and were common to them with 
the Petriarchs, and all thoſe who in that age of the World did "_w_ and 
Rr erve 
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ſerve God, and ſuch were the Burnt-offerings for Expiation of fin, and. 
the Fruits of the Earth by way of gratitude to God. Other Sacrifices 
were inſtituted among them, with a particular reſpect to themſely 

as a people governed by the Laws of God: And theſe were of ſeveral 
ſorts; 1. Symbdlical, of God's preſence among them, ſuch was the 
daily Sacrifice, inſtituted as a Teſtimony of God's preſence, Exod. 29 
from v. 38. to the end. 2. Occaſional, for ſome great mercies vouch. 
ſafed to them, as the Paſſover and the Solemn Feſtivals, &e. 3. Ex. 
piatory, for the fins committed againſt their Law And theſe were of 
three ſorts; 1. Such as were wholly conſumed to the Honour of God 
which were the Burnt-offerings. 2. Such, of which ſome part was con. 
ſumed upon the Altar, and ſome part fell to the ſhare of the Prieſts. 
and theſe were either ſins particularly enumerated by God himſelf, un. 
der the SUR, orcelſe generally comprehended under the N as he. 
ing allowed to be expiated, becauſe committed through inadvertency, 
3. Such, whereof a leſs part was conſumed, as in the Peace: Mering, of 
the Congregation, mentioned, Levit. 23. 19. whereof the Blood was ſorink- 
led, only the inwards burnt, and the Fleſh not eaten by the perſons that of. 
fered them, as it was in the Peace-offering of particular perſons (of which 
as being private Secriſices, I have here no occaſion to ſpeak) but only þ, 
the Prieſts in the Court And theſe had ſomething of Expiation in them: 
For thence, ſaith Vatablus, the Peace-offer ing was called by the Greeks 
TAzlucr, i. e. Expiatorium, and the LXX. commonly render it, gz 
or- re, and ſeveral of the Jews think the reaſon of the name was, That 
it made peace between God and him that offered it : But the great reaſon 
I inſiſt on, is, Becauſe all the things which were uſed in an Expia- 


tory Sacrifice, were in this too; the {laying of the Beaſt, the ſprink- 


ling of the Blood, and the conſumption of ſome part of it upon the 
Altar as an Oblation to God, which are the three ingredients of an 
Expiatory Sacrifice; tor the ſhedding of the Blood, noted the bearing the 
puniſhment of our iniquity ; and, the ſprinkling of it on the Altar, and 
the conſuming of part of the Sacrifice, or the whole there, that it was 
deſigned for the Expiation of fin. From whence it follows, that the 
Phraſe of a ſweet- ſmelling ſavour, being applied under the Law to Ex- 
piatory Sacrifices, is very properly uſed by St. Paul, concerning Chriſt's 
giving up himſelf for us, ſo that from this Phraſe, nothing can be in- 
ferred contrary to the Expiatory Nature of the Death of Chriſt, but 
rather it is fully. agreeable to it. | 
hat in- VIII. But Crellius hath yet a farther Argument, to prove that Chriſt's 
fluexcce Death cannot be here meant as the Expiatory Sacrifice; viz. That the 
mem ine notion of a W doth conſiſt in the Oblation whereby the thing 1s con- 
facrifice ſecrated to the Honour and Service of God, to which the Mac ation is but « 
had pu ex. are preparation, which he proves, Becauſe the ſlaying the Sacrifice might 
Frell c.1o. belong to others beſides the Prieſts, Ezek. 44. 10, IT. but the Oblation only to 
7. 333. the Priefte To this I anſwer, 1. The Ma#atio» may be conſidered 
two ways, either with a reſpe& to the bare inſtrument of taking away 
the life, or to the deſign of the Offerer of that which was to be ſacti- 
ficed: As the Ma#ation hath a reſpect only to the inſtruments, ſo it is no 
otherways to be conſidered than as a puniſhment ; but as it hath a Re- 
ſpe& to him that deſigns it for a Sacrifice, ſo the ſhedding of the Blood, 
hath an immediate influence on the Expiation of ſin. And that by this 
clear Argument, The Blood is ſaid to make an Atonement for the Soul; and 
(vic. x», the reaſon given is, becauſe the Life of the Fleſh is in the Blood: So thit 
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ik was the life, is the great thing which makes the Atonement ; and 
when the Blood was ſhed, the life was then given; from whence it 
follows, that the great Efficacy of the Sacrifice for Atowement lay in 
the ſheddi of tbe Blood for that end. Thence the Apoſile attributes yes. g 2 
remiſſion of fins to the ajuarya:, the ſhedding of the Blood; and not 
to the bare Oblation of it on the Altar, or the carry ing it into the Ho- 
1y of Holies, both which ſeem to be nothing elſe but-a more ſolemn 
Repreſentation of that Blood before God, which was already ſhed for 
the Expiation of fins, which was therefore neceſlary to be performed, 
that the concurrence of the Prieſt might be ſeen with the Sacrifice in 
order to Expiation. For if no more had been neceſſary but the bare 
ſlaying of the Beaſts, which was the meaneſt part of the Service, the 

ple would never have thought the inſtitution of the Prieſthood ne- 
ceſſary, and leaſt of all that of the Hrgh-Prieft, unleſs ſome ſolemn A- 
gion of bis had been performed, ſuch as the entring into the Holy of 
Holies, on the day of Expiation, and carrying it, and ſprinkling the 
Blood of the „in- offering in order to the Expiation of the fins of the 
People. And it is obſervable, that although the Levitical Lam be ſi- 
jent in the common Sacrifices, who were to kill them whether the 
Priefts or the Levites 3 yet on that day whereon the — was to 
appear himſelf for the Expiation of fin, it is expreſly ſaid, that be Levir. 16. 
ſhould not only kill the Bullock of the ſin-offering, which is for himſelf, but *5: 
the Goat of the fin-offering, which is for the people. And although the 
Talmndiſts diſpute from their Traditions on both ſides, whether any 
one elſe might on the day of Expiation, ilay the ſin- offerings beſides 
the High-Prieſt; yet it is no news for tllem to diſpute againſt the Text, 
and the Talmud it ſelf is clear, that the High-Prieſt did it. From whence codex 7e 
it appears, there was ſomething peculiar on that day as to the ſlaying A. 
of the fn · offering :; and if our Ad verſaries opinion hold good, that 5 , 
the Sacrifi.es on the day of Expiation did, if not atone, yet chiefly repre- 
ſent the Sacrifice of Chriſt, no greater argument can be brought againſt 
themſelves than this is, for the Office of the Hrgh-Prieſt did not begin 
at his carrying the Blood into the Holy of Holies, but the ſlaying the 
Sacrifice did belong to him too: From whence it will unavoidably fol- 
low, that Chriſt did not enter into his Office of Hrgh- Prieſt, when he 
entred into Heaven, but when the Sacrifice was to be ſlain which was 
deſigned for the Expiation of ſins. It is then to no purpoſe at all, if 
Crelizs could prove that ſometimes in ordinary Sacrifices, (which he 
will not ſay, the Sacrifice of Chriſt was repreſented by) the Levite- 
might kill the Beaſts for Sacrifice; for it appears, that in theſe Sacri- 
fices, wherein themſelves contend that Chriſt's was repreſented, the 
Office of the High-Prieſt did not begin with entring into the Sanctvary, 
but with the MaFation of that Sacrifice whoſe Blood was to be carried 
in thither. Therefore if we ſpeak of the bare inſtruments of Ma&a- 
tion in the Death of Chriſt, thoſe were the Jews, and we make not 
them Prieſts in it, for they aimed at no more than taking away his life 
(as the Fopæ among the Romans, and thoſe whoſe bare Office it was to 
kill the Beaſts for Sacrifice among the Jews did: ) but if we conſider it 
with a Reſpect to him that offered up his Life to God, then we ſay, 
that Chriſt was the H; h-Prieſt in doing it; it being deſigned for the 
Expiation of ſin; and — virtue of this Blood ſhed for that end, he en- 
ters into Heaven as the Holy of Holies, there ever living to make inter- 
ceſſton for us. But the virtue of the ur Acts, depends upon 5 
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Efficacy of the Blood ſhed for Expiation; otherwiſe' the High-Prief 
might have entred with the ſame effect into the Holy of Holies with 5. 

ny other Blood befides that which was ſned on purpoſe as a fin- erin 
for Expiation of the ſins of the people; which it was unlawful for his? 
to do. And from hence it is, that the Apoſtle to the Hebrews inſiſts ſo 
much on the Comparifon between the Blood of Chriſt, and the Blood 

_ 9-13» of the Legal Sacrifices, and the Efficacy of the one far above the other 
„jn its power of Expiation; which he needed not to have done, if the 
ſhedding of his Blood, had been only a Preparation for his entrance 
on his Prieſthood in Heaven. So that the proper notion of a Sacrif,, 
for ſin, as it notes the giving the Life of one for the Expiation of 
the ſins of another, doth properly lie in the Ma@atior, though other 
ſacrificial Acts may be conſequent upon it. So it was in the animale; 
Macrib. Hoſtiæ among the Romans, in which, ſaith Macrobius, Sola anima 
| ——_ Deo eee of which he tells us Virgil properly ſpeaks in thoſe 

words, 
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Hanc tibi Eryx meliorem animam pro morte Dareti. 


And that we may the better underſtand what he means by the anim: 
here, he ſaith elſewhere (as Macrobius and Servias obſerve out of his 
excellent Skill and accuracy in the Pomrifical rites ) 


Sanguine og ventos & virgine cæſa, 

Cum primum lliacas Danai vemiſtis ad oras : 
Sanguine quærendi reditus, animaque litandum 
Argolica. 


Which ſhews, that the Expiation was ſuppoſed to lie in the Blood 
which they called the Soul, as the Scripture doth. And the Perſians, 
as Strabo tells us, looked upon the bare MaFation as the Sacrifice, for 
they did not porricere as the Romans called it, they laid none of the 

«1-14, 1, Parts of the Sacrifice upon the Altar to be conſumed there, * 5 us 

1 f2a de 42080 UT Oy dA e.. For God regarded nothing but the 

Eultath. in Soul in the Sacrifice : Which words Euſtathius likewiſe uſetn upon Ho- 
Am. I. i- . x p . 

1.1, mer, of the Sacrifices of the Magi. And Strabo aftirms of the ancient 

St. +61,-3- Luſitani, that they cut off nothing of the Sacrifice, but conſumed the 

entrails whole; but though ſuch Sacrifices which were for divination 

were not thought Expiatory, and therefore different from the animale: 

hojtig, yet among the Perſians, every Sacrifice had a Reſpect to Expia. 

tion of the whole People. For Herodotas tells us, that every one that 

4:14. l. i. offers Sacrifice among them, 77an Tein em nariwogglay £ yuneoon = 

T» 629M, prays for good to all Perſians and the King. But thus much may 

ſerve to prove againſt Crel/izs, that the Matation in an Expiatoty Sa- 

crifice, was not a meer Preparation to a Sacrifice, but that it was 3 

proper Sacrificial Act, and conſequently that Chriſt ated as High-Prieſt, 

| when he gave himſelf for us, an offering and a Sacrifice to God for a 

be wg ſweet-ſmelling ſavour. | | : W 

Ovlation IX. But this will further appear from thoſe places wherein Chriſt is 

Ae to offer up himſelf once to God : The places to this purpoſe are, Heb, 

God, were 7. 27. Who needeth not daily as thoſe High-Prieſts to offer up Scr fie, 

in Heaven firſt for his own ſins, and then for the peoples, for this he did once, when he offered 


Zach. "up himſelf}. Heb. 9.14. How much more ſhall the Blood of Chriſt, al- 


through 
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„ions b the eternal Spirit offered himſelf without ſpot to God, purge your Con- 
ſcience from dead works, to ſerve the living God. V. 25, 26, 27, 28. 
Nor yet that he ſhould offer * often, as the High- Prieſt entreth into 
the holy place every year with the Blood of others; for then muſt he often 
have ſuffered ſince the Foundation of the World : But now once in the end 
of the Worl ' hath he appeared to put away ſin by the Sacrifice of — 
And as it is appointed to men once to die, but after this the Judgment : So 
Chriſt was once offered to bear the ſins of many, and unto them that look for 
him he ſhall appear the ſecond time without ſin unto Salvation, Heb. 1c. 10, 
11, 12. By the which will we are ſanttified through the offeting of the Bo- 
dy of Jeſus Chriſt once for all, And every High-Prieſt, ſtandeth da ly mi- 
viſtring and offering oftentimes the ſame Sa riſtces, which can never take 
away ſons : But this Man after he had offered one Sacrifice for ſins for ever, 
ſate down on the right hand of God. To theſe places Crellizs gives this Crell. cap 
anſwer, * That the name of Oblation as applied to Chriſt, prima- 10/6. 54. 
« rily ſignifies Chriſt's firſt entrance into Heaven, and appearance be- 

« fore the Face of God, there, but conſequently the continuance of 

that appearance; fo that when a thing is once actually exhibited and 

« preſented, it is faid to be once offered, although being offered, it 

«4 always remains in the ſame place, and fo may be ſaid to be a con- 
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4 «* tinual Oblation. But this firſt appearance, ſaith he, hath a pecu- 
« liar agreement with the Legal Oblation; and therefore the name of 
« Oblation doth moſt properly belong to that, becauſe Chriſt by this 
means obtained that power on which the periet Remiſſion of our 
«* fins depends: But although the continuance of that appearance, 
* ſeems only conſequently to have the name of Oblation belonging to 
it, yet in its own nature, it hath a nearer Conjunction with the ef- 
* fe&t of the Oblation, viz. the remiſſion of ſins, or deliverance from 
4 «* puniſhment, and doth of it ſelf confer more to it than the other. And 
15 * therefore in regard of that, Chriſt is faid moſt perfectly to exerciſe 
* * his Prieſthood, and to offer and intercede for us, from the time he 
je is ſaid to (it down at the right Hand of God. Againſt this anſwer, 
I; I ſhall prove theſe two things, 1. That it is incoherent, and repug- 
be nant to it ſelf, 2. That it by no means agrees to the places before men- 
0 tioned. 1. That it is incoherent and repugnant to it ſelf in two things. 
at 1. In making that to be the proper Oblation in correſpondency to the 
he Oblations ot the Law, which hath no immediate Reſpect to the Expia- 
on tion of ſins. 2. In making that to have the moſt immediate reſpect to 
les the Expiation of ſins, which can in no tolerable ſenſe be called an Ob- 
3. lation. For the firſt, ſince Crellius ſaith, that the proper notion of 
at Oblation is to be taken from the Oblations in the Levitical Law, we muſt 4 
, conſider what it was there, and whether Chriſt's firſt entrance into Hea- 
1y ven can have any correfpondency with it. An Oblation under the Law 
4 was in general, any thing which was immediately dedicated to God, 
3 but in a more limited ſenſe it was proper to what was dedicated to him 
#t, by way of Secriff:e according to the appointments of the Levitical 
ra w. We are now enquiring what was properly called an Oblation in 
other Sacrifices, bat in thoſe which then were for Expiation of fin; 
bis And in the Oblation was, firſt of the perſons for whom the Sacrifice 
eb. was offered. So in the Burnt- offering, the perſon who brought it, was Lev. 1. 3. 
4 to offer it at the door of the Tabernacle of the Congregation e 1. e. as the 
re 


ew expound it, at the entrance of the Court of the Prieſts, and 
there he was 7 lay his hands upon the head of it, and it ſhall be accepted verſ. 4. 
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for bim to make Atonement for him. This Offering was made before the 
Beaſt was ſlain; after the killing the Beaſt, then the Prieſts were to mal. 


an Offering of the Blood, by.ſprinkling it round about the altar of Burst. 


Frege, the reſt of the Blood, ſay the Jews, was poured out by the 
riefts, at the South-fide of the Altar upon the Foundation, where the 
two holes were for the paſſage into the Channel, which convey'd the 

Blood into the Valley of Kidon ; thus the Blood being offered, the 

parts of the Beaſt, were by the Prieſts to be laid upon the Altar, aud 

there they were all to be conſumed by Fire; and then it was called an Offer- 

ing made by Fire, of a ſweet Savour wnto the Lord. The ſame Rites 

were uſed in the Peace- offerings, and Treſpaſs-offerings, as to the laying 

on of hands, and the ſprinkling the Blood, and conſuming ſome part by 

Fire : and in the „in- offering, there was to be the ſame impoſition of 

hands: But concerning the ſprinkling of the Blood, and the way of con- 
ſuming the remainders of the Sacrifice ; there was this confiderable dif. 
ference ; that in the common ſfn-offerings for particular Perſons, he 

Lev 4-25, Blood was ſprinkled upon the horns of the Altar of Burnt-offerings, but in 
a the ſin-offerings for the High- Prieſt and the Congregation, or all the Peg. 
Verſe 6. ple, he was to carry the Blood within the Sanctuary, and to ſprinkle of it 
ſeven times before the Veil of the Sanctuary; and ſome of the Blood was 

to be put upon the horns of the Altar of Incenſe, but the remainder of the 

Blood. ns the ſame things ( which were offered by Fire in Peace-of- 

ferings ) were to be diſpoſed of accordingly, on the Altar of Burnt. 
offerings, And withal, there was this great difference, that in other 
ſim-offerings the Prieſts were to eat the remainder of the Sacrifice in the 

Holy plate; but in theſe there was nothing to be eaten by them; for 

Lev. 25: the whole Bullock was to be carried forth without the Camp, and there he 
Lev 4,1', Pas to be burned till all were conſumed. For it was an expreſs Law, That 
12. no ſin- offerings, whereof any of the Blood is brought into the Tabernacle f 


| Lev.6 3-, the Congregation, to reconcile withal in the Holy-place, ſhall be eaten: 


ſhall be burnt in the Fire, All the difference that was on the great day 
Lev. 16. of Atonement, was this, that the D himſelf was to ſlay the 
Fu offerings, and then to carry the Blood of them into the Holy of Holies, 
and there was to ſprinkle the Blood with his Finger towards the mercy-ſeat 
ſeven times : After which, & the ſending away the 4 the Ceremo- 
nies were the ſame for the Atonement of the People, which were at other ſo- 
lemn ſin-offerings, for the Prieſt or the People. 

X. From all which being thus laid together, we ſhall obſerve ſeveral 

things, which are very material to our purpoſe: . 
an chings . T+ That in the Oblations which are made tor Expiation of (ins, the 
neceſlury difference between the Mactation and the Oblation, did ariſe from the 
ro 4 1egal difference between the Prieſt and the Sacrifice. For the Prieſt's Office was 
concur in to atore, but he was to atore by the Sacrifice; on which account, al- 
1 _ though the Prieſt were to offer the Sacrifice for himſelf, yet the Obla- 
or Chr tion did not lie in the bare preſenting himſelf before God, but in 
the preſenting the Blood of that Sacrifice, which was ſhed in order to 
Expiation. If we could have ſuppoſed, that the Higb- Prieft under 
the Law, inſtead of offering a Goat for a fm offering for the People, 
on the day of Atonement, ſhould have made an Oblation of himſelt 
to God, by dying for the Expiation of their ſins: In this caſe, bis death 
being the Sacrifice, and himſelf the Prieſt, the MaFation, as it relates 
to his own AQ and his Oblation had been one and the ſame thing. For 
bis death had been nothing elſe, but the offering up himſelf to on 
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ia order to the Expiation of the fins of the people; and there can be 
no reaſon, why the Oblation muſt be of neceſſity ſomething conſe- 
quent to bis Death, ſince all * neceſſary to a perfect Oblation do 
concur in it. For where there is ſomething ſolemnly devoted to God, 
and in order to the Expiation of fins, and by the hand of a FPrieſt, there 
are all things concurring to a Legal Oblation z but in this caſe, all theſe 
things do concur, and therefore there can be no imaginable neceſſity of 
making the Oblation of Chriſt, only conſequent to his Aſcenſion, ſince 
in his Death all things concur to a proper Oblation, In the Law, we 
grant that the Oblation made by the Prieſt, was conſequent to the 
Death of the Beaſt for Sacrifice; but the reaſon of that was, becauſe 
the Beaſt could not offer up it ſelf to God, and God had made it ne- 
ceſſary, that the Prieſt ſhould expiate fins, not by himſelf, but by thoſe 
Gacrifices, and therefore the Oblation of the Blood was after the Sacri- 
fice was ſlain 3 neither could this have been ſolved barely by the Prieſt 
ſaying the Sacrifices ;, for this being an, A& of Violence towards the 
Beaſts that were thus killed, could not be a proper Oblation, which 
muſt ſuppoſe a conſent antecedent to it. All which ſhewed the great 
imperfection of the Levitical Law, in which ſo many ſeveral things 
were to concur, to make up a Sacrifice for ſin; viz. The firſt offering 
made by the party concerned, of what was under his Dominion, viz; 
The Beaſt to be Sacrificed at the door of the Tabernacle of the Congrega- 
tion, but the Beaſt not being able to offer up it ſelf, it was neceſſary for 
the offering up its Blood, that it muſt be ſlain by others; and for the 
better underſtanding, not only of the Efficacy of the Blood, but the 
Concurrence of the Prieſt for Expiation, he was to take the Blood, and 
ſprinkle ſome of it on the Altar, and pour out the reſt at the Foundation 
of it. But ſince we aſſert a far more noble and excellent Sacrifice, by 
the Son of God freely offering up himſelf, to be made a Sacrifice for 
the fins of the World, why may not this be as proper an Oblation made 
unto God, as any was under the Law, and far more excellent, both in 
regard of the Prieſt and the Sacrifice: Why ſhould his Oblation of 
himſelf then be made only conſequent to his Death and Reſurrection? 
Which latter, being by our Adverſaries made not his own Act, but 
God's upon him, and his entrance into Heaven, being given him (as 
they aſſert) as « reward of his ſufferings, in what tolerable ſenſe can that 
be called an Oblation of himſelf, which was conferred upon him as a 
reward of his former ſufferings? From whence it follows, that upon 
our Adverſaries own grounds, the Death of Chriſt may far more pro- 
perly be called the Oblation of himſelf, than his entrance into Heaven 
and that there is no neceſſity of making the Oblation of Chriſt conſe- 
quent to his Death, there being ſo you a difference between the Sacri- 
ice of Chriſt, and that of the Sacrifices for ſin under the Levitical Law. 
2. We obſerve, That the Oblation as performed by the Prieſt, did 
not depend. upon his preſenting himſelf before God, but upon the pre- 
lenting the Blood of a Sacrifi.e, which had been already lain for the 
Expiation of fins. If the Prieſt had gone into the Holy of Holies, and 
there only preſented himſelf before the Mercy-ſeat, and that had 
deen all required in order to the Expiation of fins, there had been 
ſome pretence for our Adverſaries making Chriſt's preſenting him- 
ſelf in Heaven, to be the Oblation of himſelf to God ; but under 
the Law, the Efficacy of the High-Prieſt's entrance into the Holy 
ef Holies, did depend upon the Blood which he carried in thi- 
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ther, which was the Blood of the ſn- offering, which was already (ain 
tor the Expiation of fins: And in correſpondency to this, Chriſt's Ef. 


ficacy in his 


entrance into Heaven, as it tefpects our Expiation, muſt 


have a Reſpect to that Sacrifice which was offered up to God antece. 


dent to it. 
High. Prieſt's 


And I wonder our Adverſaries do ſo much inſiſt on the 
entring into the moſt holy place once a Tear, as though all 


the Expiation had depended upon that; whereas all the promiſe of 

piation, was not upon his bare entrance into it, but upon the Blygy 

which he carried along with him, and ſprinkled there: In Correſpoy. 

Heb.g.12, dency to which, our Saviour is not barely ſaid to enter into Heayes 

and preſent himſelf to God, but that he did this by his own Blood, havin- 
obtained eternal Redemption for us. 

3. We obſerve, That there was ſomething correſpondent in the 

Death of Chriſt, to ſomewhat conſequent to the Oblation under the 

Law, and therefore there can be no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the Oblati. 


on of Chriſt 


- 


muſt be conſequent to his Death: For that deſtroys the 


Correſpondency between them. Now this appears in this particular, 
in the ſolemn Sacrifices for ſin, after the ſprinkling of the Blood, which 


was carried into the Holy place to reconcile withall, all the remainder of 
the Sacrifice was to be burnt without the Camp, and this held on the diy 
Heb. 13. of Atonement, as well as in other „u- offering, for the Congregation, 


ns Now the An 


thor to the Hebrews tells us, That in correſpondeney to 


this, Jeſus that he might ſantlifie the people with his own Blood, ſuffered 
without the Gate : What force is there in this, unleſs the Blood of 
Chriſt did anſwer to the ſin- offerings for;the People, and his Oblation 
was ſuppoſed to be made before; and therefore that he might have 
all things agreeable to thoſe ſin-offerings,. the laſt part was to be com- 


pleated too ; 


viz. That he was to ſuffer without the Gate; which after 


the Peoples ſettlement in Jeruſalem, anſWered to the being burnt without 
the Camp in the Wilderneſs. | 7 1 | 
4. We obſerve, That the Oblation in Expiatory Sacrifices under the 


Law, by the 
was offered : 


Prieſt, had always Relation to the Conſumption of what 
Thus the offering of the Blood, in token of the Deſtru- 


ction of the Life of the Beaſt, whoſe Blood was offered; for no Blood 
was to be offered of a living Creature, nor of one killed upon any o- 


ther account, 
ſprinkling and 


but for that end to be a Sacrifice for ſin, and after the 


pouring out of the Blood, the i ard of ſome, and all of 


the other, were to be conſumed by Fire. And it is obſervable, that 
the greater the Sacrifice for in was, always the more was conſumed of 
itz as appears plainly by the forementioned difference of the fin-offer- 
ings for private Perſons, and for the People; of the former, the Prieſt: 


were allowed 
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to eat, but not at all of the latter. And fo it was obſer- 
ved among the Egyptians, in the moſt ſolemn Sacrifices for 
Expiation, nothing was allowed to be eaten of that part 


which was deſigned for that end. For Herodotus gives 


us an account why the Egyptians never eat the head of a- 
ny living Creature; which is, That when they offer up 4 
Sacrifice, they make a ſolemn Execration upon it, that if any 
evil were to fall upon the perſons who Sacrificed, or upon ab 
Egypt, it wright be turned upon the head of that Beaſt: 
And Plutarch adds, that after this folemn Execration, 
They cut off the head, and of old, threw it into the River, 


but then gave it to Strangers. From which Cuſtom we 
obſerve, 
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obſerve, that in a ſolemn Sacrifice for Expiation, the guilt of the Of- 
fenders was by this rite of Execration ſuppoſed to be transferred upon 
the head of the Sacrifice, as it was in the- Sacrifices among the Jews, 
by the laying on of hands; and that nothing was to be eaten of whit xe, 
was ſuppoſed co haye that guilt transferred upon it. From hence all Oro 1. 
Expiatory Sacrifices were at firſt whole Burnt-offerings, as appears by * 
the Patriarchal Sacrifices, and the Cuſtoms of other Nations, and a- t 
mong the Jews themſelves, as we have already proved inall ſolemn of- A* 
ferings for the People. And although in the Sacrifices of private pet- 
ſons, ſome parts were allowed to be eaten by the Prieſts ; yet thoſe 
which were deſigned for Expiation were conſumed. So that the greatet 
the offering was to God, the more it iqplied the Conſumption of the 
thing which was ſo offered: How ſtrangely improbable then is it, That 
the Oblatiori of Chriſt ſhould not ( as under the Law ) have reſpe& 
to his death and ſufferings ; but to his entrance into Heaven, wherein 
nothing is ſuppoſed to be conſumed, but all things given him with far 
r Power, as our Adverſaries ſuppoſe, than ever he had before. 

But we ſee the Apoſtle parallels Chriſt's ſuffering with the burning of the 
Sucrifices and his Blood with the Blood of them, and conſequently his 
offering up himſelf, muſt relate not to his entrance into Heaven, but 
to that AF of his whereby he ſuffered for fins, and offered up his Blood 
25 a Sacrifice for the fins of the World. __ 

XI. From all which it appears; how far more agreeably to the Ob- Quin. 
lations under the Law, Chriſt is ſaid to offer up himſelf for the Expia- into Hea- 
tion of fins by his death and ſufferings, than by his entrance into Hee- vc add 
ven; For it is apparent, that the Qb/ations in Expiatory Sacrifices un- Oblation 
der the Law, were ſuch upon which the Expiation of fin did chiefly of binielf 
depend; but by our Adverſaries own Confeſſion, Chriſt's Oblation of ed. 
himſelf by his entrance into Heaven, hath no immediate Reſpect at all 
to the Expiation of fin: only as the way whereby he was to enjoy that 
power by which he did expiate fins, as Crellizs ſaith 5 now, let us conſi- 
der, what more propriety there is in making this preſenting of Chriſt 
in Heaven to bave a correſpondency with the Legal Oblations, than 
the offering up himſelf upon the Croſs. For, 1. on the very ſame rea- 
ſon that his entrance into Heaven is made an Oblation, his Death is ſo 
too; viz. Becauſe it was the way whereby he obtained the power of Expi- 
«ion ; and far more properly ſo than the other, ſince they make Chriſt's 
entrance and power the reward of his ſufferings, but they never make 
his fitting at the Right-band of God, the reward of his entrance into 
Heaven, 2. His offering up himſelf to God upon the Crofs, was his 
own Act, but his entrance into Heaven was God's, as themſelves ac- 
knowledge, and therefore could not in any propriety of ſpeech be cal- 
led Chriſt's offering up himſelf. 3. If it were his own AQ, it could not 
have that Reſpect to the Expiation of ſins, which his death had; for 
our Adverſaries ſay, that his death was by reaſon of our ſins: and that 
he ſuffered to purge us from ſins but his entrance into Heaven was up- 
on his own account, to enjoy that Power and Authority, which he was 
to have at the Right hand of God. 4. How could Chriſt's entrance in- 
to Heaven, be the way for his enjoying that power which was neceſſa- 
ry for the Expiation of fin, when Chriſt before his entrance into Hea- Mt 28. 
ven, faith, that all power was given to him in Heaven and Earth: and 18. 
the reaſon aſſigned in Scripture of that Power and Authority which n 2. 8, 
God gave him is, becauſe he humbled himſelf, and became obedient to death, 5. 
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even the Death of the Croſs: So that the entrance of Chriſt into Heaven 
could not be the means of obtaining that Power which was conferred 
before; but the Death of Chriſt is mentioned on that account in Serip. 
ture. 5. If the Death of Chriſt were no Expiatory Sacrifice, the en. 
trance of Chriſt into Heaven could be no Oblation proper to a Hy. 
Prieſt ,” for his entrance into the Holy of Holies, was on the account of 
the Blood of the ſin- offering which was carried in with him. If there 
were then no Expiatory Sacrifice befote, that was ſlain for the ſing of 
Men; Chriſt could not be ſaid to make any Oblation in Heaven, for 
the Oblation had Reſpe& to a Sacrifice already (lain ; fo that if Men 
deny that Chriſt's Death was a proper Sacrifice tor fin, he could mike 
no Oblation at all in Heavgp, and Chriſt could not be ſaid to enter 
thither, as the High-Prieft entred into the Holy of Holies with the 
Blood of the Sacrifice; which is the thing which the Aurhor to the Hg 
brews aſſerts concerning Chriſt. 
Chriſt's XII. 2. There is as great an inconſiſtency in making the Exerciſe of 
— — Power in Heaven, an Oblation in any ſenſe, as in maki 
Heaven in Chriſt's entrance into Heaven, to be the Oblation which had corre. 
no ſenſe ſpondency with the Oblations of the Law, For what is there which 


= — hath the leaſt reſemblance with an Oblation in it? Hath it any Reſpett 


1 God, as all the Legal Oblations had? No, for his interceſſion ond | 


power, Crellius faith, Reſpect us, and not God. Was there any Sacti- 
fice at all in it for Expiation? How is it poſſible, that the mere Exer. 
ciſe of Power ſhould be called a Sacrifice? What Analogy is there at 
all between them? And how could he be then ſaid oft perfeftly 1 
exerciſe his Prieſthood, when there was no Conſideration at all of any 
Sacrifice offered up to God? So that upon theſe Suppoſitions the Au- 
thor to the Hebrews muſt argue upon ſtrange Similitudes, and fancy re- 
ſemblances to himſelf, which it was impoſſible for the Jews to under- 
ſtand him in, who were to judge of the Nature of Prieſthood and Ol. 
lations in a way agreeable to the Inſtitutions among themſelves, But 
was it poſſible for them to underſtand ſuch Oblations and a Priefibood 
' which had no Reſpett at all to God, but wholly to the People; and ſuch 
an entrance into the Holy of Holies without the Blood of an Expiatory 


Sacrifice for the fins of the People: But ſuch abſurdities do Men be- 


tray themſelves into, when they are forced to ſtrain expreſs places of 
Scripture to ſerve an Hypotheſes, which they think themſelves obligd 

to maintain. | 
Crelliuns XIII. We now come to ſhew that this interpretation of Crellius doth 
his ſenſe got agree with the Circumſtances of the places before mentioned, which 
roche cir- Will eaſily appear by theſe brief Conſiderations. 1. That the Apoſtle 
cumſtan- always ſpeaks of the offering of Chriſt as a thing paſt and once done, 
3 fo as not to be done again; which had been very improper, if by the 
Heb. 7.:7. Oblation of Chriſt, he had meant the continnal appearance of Chriſt 
9.26. 10. in Heaven for us, which yet is, and will never ceaſe to be till all his 
* Enemies be made his Footſtool. 2. That he ſtill ſpeaks in Alluſion to 
the Sacrifices which were in uſe among the Jews, and therefore the Ob- 
lation of Chriſt muſt be in ſuch a way as was agreeable to what was u. 
ſed in the Levitical Sacrifices, which we have already at large proved 
8 he could not do in our Adverſaries ſenſe. 3. That the Apoſtle ſpeaks 
2 of ſuch a Sacrifice for ſins to which the ſitting at the right hand of God 
was conſequent ; ſo that the Oblation antecedent to it muſt be proper- 


1y that Sacrifice for fins which he offered to God; and therefore = 
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eis of bis power for-Expiation of fins, which they ſay is meant 25 
. Fo 755 hand of God, 1 be that Sacrifice for ſins: Net! Heb. ro. 
ther can his entrance into Heaven be it, which in what ſenſe it can be 
called a Sacrifice for ſins, ſince themſelves-acknowledge it had no imme- 

diate Relation to the Expiation of them, I cannot underſtand. 4. The 

Apoſtle ſpeaks of ſuch an Offering of Chriſt once, ich. if it had been 


repeated, doth imply, that Chri/t's ſufferings muſt have been repeated 
too. For them muſt he often bave ſuffered ſince the Foundation of the ueb. g.16. 


IWorld : But the repeated Exerciſe of Chriſt's Power in Heaven doth 
imply no neceſlity at all of Chriſt's frequent ſaffering. nor his frequent 
entrance into Heaven; which might have been done without ſoffering, 
therefore it muſt be meant of ſuch an offering up himſelf as was im- 
plyed in his death and ſufferings. 5. He ſpeaks of the offering up of feb. 105, 
that Body which God gave him when hecame into the World ; but our 
Adverſaries deny, that he carried the ſame Body into Heaven, and 
therefore he muſt-ſpeak not off an offering of Chriſt in Heaven, but 
what was performed here o Farth. But here our Adverſaries have 
ſhewn us a tryal of their when they tell us with much Confi- 
dence that the World into which Chriſt is here ſaid to come, is not to | 
be underſtood of this World, but of that to come, which is not only cell. cap: 
contrary to the general Acceptation of the word when taken abſolutely 20. /es. 53 · 
as it js here, but to the whole Scope and Deſign of the place. For he 
ſpeaks of that World wherein Sacrifices and Burnt-offerings were uſed, 
and the Levitical Lam was obſerved, although not ſufficient for perfect 
Erpiation, and ſo rejected for that ends and withal he ſpeaks of that 
World wherein the chearful obedience of Chriſt to the will of his Fa- 
ther was ſeen, for he-ſaith, Low I come to do thy will, O God, which geb. 10. 
is regeated afterwards ; bit will they ſay, that this World was not the 7: 5: 

lace into which Chriſt cam to obey the Will of his Father? And 

w could it be ſo properly ſaid of the future World, Lo I come to do 
thy will; when they make the deſign of his Aſcenſion to be the receiv- 
ng my reward of bis doing and ſuffering the will of God upon 
p | i X 

XIV, But yet they attempt to prove from the ſame Author to the objedi- 
Hebrews, that Chriſt's entrance-into Heaven, was neceſſary to his being fur 23 
a perfect High-Prieſt.; for he was to be made Higher than the Heavens ; Heb. 7.28. 
and if be were on Earth, he ſhould not be a Prieſt; but he was a Prieft af- 8. 4. J. 16. 
ter the Power of an endleſs life :* Neither could he, ſay they, be a perfe# 
High-Prieſt, till thoſe words were ſpoken to him, Thom art my Son, this 5 5 
day have I begotten thee, which as appears by other places, was after the 
ReſurreFion : But all "Off is 2 underwent in the World, were only 


to qualifie him for this Office in Heaven ;, therefore it is ſaid, That in all 2.17. 
things it behoved him to be made like unto his Brethren, that he might be 4 
merciful amd faithful High-Prieft, & c. This is the ſubſtance of what is 
produced by Crellius and his Brethren, to prove that Chriſt did not cre!l.c.10. 
ome a perfect High- Prieſt, till he entred into Heaven : But it were/#: 53: 
worth the knowing, what they mean by a Perfect Higb- Prieſt; Is it 
that Chriſt did then begin the Office of a Hrigh-Frieſt, and that he 
made no offering at all before? No, that they dare not aſſert at laſt, 
but that there was no perfe# Sacrifice offered for fin, otherwiſe Socinus 
contends, That Chriſt did offer upon Earth, and that for himſelf too : N mo 
that all kind of offering is not excluded by themſelves, before © 
Chriſt's entrance into Heaven : But if they mean by perfect High-Prieſt 
4 Ss 2 in 
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vi in Heaven, that his Office of High- Prieſt was not conſummated by 
what he did on Earth, but that a very conſiderable part of the B; 


——̃ —— 


hood of Chriſt was ſtill remaining to be performed in Heaven; it js no 


more than we do freely acknowledge, and this is all we ſay is meant 
by thoſe places: For the Apoſtles deſign is to prove, the excellency of 


the Prieſthogad of Chriſt above the Aaronical; which he doth, not on- 
Iy from the excellency of the Sacrifice which he offered, abore th, 
Blood of Bulls and Goats ; but from the excellency of the Priefl, who 
did excel the Aaronical Prieſts ; both in regard of bir calling from God 
which is all the Apoſile deſigns, Heb. 5. 5. not at all intending to de. 
termine the time when be was made, but by whom he was made High. 
Prieſt, even by him that had ſaid, Thon art my Son, &c. and in regard 
of the excellency of the Sanctuary which he entred into, which was 
not an eer/hly, but a heavenly Sanctuary; and in regard of the perpe- 
tuity of his Function there, Not going in once à year, as the High. Prief 
under the Law did, but there ever living to make interceſſion for 15 
2 


Now this being the Apoſtles deſign, way eafily underſtand why he 
faith, That he was to be a heavenly H n 


Prieſt, and if he had been on 


| Earth, he could not have been a Prieſt : The meaning ot which is only 


this, that if Chriſt's Office had ended in what he did on Earth, he 
would not have had ſuch an excetlency as he was ſpeaking of; for 
then he had ceaſed to be at all ſuch a High-Prieft, having no Holy of 
Holies to go into, which ſhould as much tranſcend the earthly Sanctu- 
ary, as his Sacrifice did the Blood of Bulls and Goats: Therefore in 
correſpondency to that Prieſt hood, which he did fo far excel in all the 
parts of it, he was not to end his Prieſt hood merely with the Blood 
which was ſhed for a Sacrifice, but he was to carry it into Heaven, and 
preſent it before God, and to be a perpetual interceſſor in the behalf 
of his People: And ſo was in regard of the perpetuity of his Office, 
Prieſt after the Law of an endleſs Life: But leſt the People ſhould ima- 
gine, that ſo great and excellent a Hrigh-Prieft, being ſo far exalted a- 
bove them, (ſhould have no ſenſe or compaſhon upon the Infirmities of 
his People, theretore to encourage them to adhere to him, he tells 
them, That he was made like to his Brethren ; and therefore they need not 
doubt, but by the ſenſe which he had of the Infirmities of humane Na- 
ture, he will have pity on the weakneſſes of his People ; which is all 
the Apoſtle means by thoſe Expreſſions. So that none of theſe places 
do deſtroy the Prieſthood of Chriſt on Earth, but only aſſert the excel- 
lency, and the Continuance of it in Heaven: Which latter, we are as far 


from denying, as our Adverſaries are from granting the former. And 


thus much may ſuffice for the ſecond thing, to prove the Death of 
Chriſt a proper Sacrifice for fin ; viz. The Oblation which Chriſt made 
of himſelf to God by it. DEAN. 


— 


| Lv Az VI. 
I. That the Effect of proper Expiatory Sacrifires belong to the Death of 


Chriſt, which either reſped the ſin or the perſon. Of the true Notion of 


Expiation of ſin, as attributed to Sacrifices, Of the importance of 9, 
as applied to them. Socinus his proper ſenſe of it examined. II. Crellius 
his Objections anſwered. III. The Jews Notion of "22. The Sacrifices 
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2 here Conditions of pardon, nor expiated merely as a ſlight part of O- 
bedience. IV. God's explating ſin, defiroys not Expiation by Sacrifice. 
v. The importance of ro 1» und 2112% ew relating to Sacrifice, VI. 
Expiation attributed to the Sacrifice of Chriſt, in the ſame ſenſe that it 
was to other Sacriffces, VII. And from thence, and the places of Scri- 
pture which mention it, proved not to be merely declarative. If it had 
been ſo, it had more properly — to his Reſurrection than his Death. 
VIII. The Death of Chrift not taken Metonymically for all the Conſe- 
quents of it 3 becauſe of the peculiar Effects of the Death of _- in 
Hriptrre. IX. And becanſe Expiation is uttributed to him antecedent! 
to his entrance into Heaven, X. No diſtinction in Scripture of the 27 
ſedt of Chriſt's entrance into Heaven from his ſitting at the right hand 
of God, XI. The  Effe&s of an Expiatory Sacrifice, reſpecting the per- 
ſon, belong to the Death of Chrift, which are Atonement and Reconcil;- 
ation. Of the frenification of i>aouz;, and N XII. The Recon- 
ciliation by Chriſt's Death, doth not merely Reſpect us, but God; why 

" the latter leſs nſed in the New Teſtament. A twofold Reconciliation 
with God mentioned in Scripture, Crellius his Evaſton anſwered. XIII. 
The Object ions from God's being reconciled in the ſending his Son. XIV. 
And the inconſiſtency of the Freeneſs of Grace with the Doctrine of Sa- 
ti faction anſwered, and the whole concluded. 


l. HE laſt thing to prove the Death of Chriſt a proper Expia- of the 
T tory Sacrifice, is, That the Effects of a proper Sacrifice for fin due r. 
are attributed to it. Which do either reſpect the ſs commit piarion, as 
ted, and are then called Expiation and Remiſſion, or the perſons, who . 
were guilty of them, as they ſtand Obnoxious to the diſpleaſure of God. 
and ſo the Effect of them is Atonement and Reconciliation, Now theſe 
we ſhall prove do moſt properly and immediately refer to the Death of 
Chriſtz and are attributed to it, as the procuring cauſe of them; and 
not as a bare Condition of Chriſt's entrance into Heaven, or as compre- 
hending in it the conſequents of it. I begin with the Expiation and - 
Rewiſſion of ſins; as to which Socinus doth acknowledge, That the Sen. oe 
great correſpondency doth lie between Chriſt and the Legal Sacrifices, We wag 
are therefore to enquire: 1. What reſpe& the Expiation of fins had /. :3. 
to the Sacrifices under the Law. 2. In what Tenſe the Expiation of 12 
ſins js attributed to the Sacrifice of Chriſt : For the due Explication of 
the reſpe& which Expiation of ſins had to the Legal Sacrifices, we are 
to conſider in what ſenſe Expiation is underſtood, and in what reſpect 
it is attributed to them. For this we are to enquire into the importance 
of the ſeveral Phraſes it is ſet forth by, which are W and Run in the 
Old Teſtament, Se, dsds eu, N in the New; all which 
are acknowledged by our Adverſaries to have a peculiar Reſpect to the 
Expiation made by a Sacrifice. We ſhall begin with the former, be- Crell.c.1c, 
cauſe Crelius objects this againſt Grotize, That he imployed his greateſt 35 
diligence in the Explication of the Greek and Latin a for Expiation 
of ſin, and 'was contented only to 9, that the Hebrew words would bear 
the ſame ſignification : Whereas, ſaith he, he ought to have proved, that 
the Hebrew words do require that ſenſe which he takes them in. But by 
Crellius his leave, Grotzus took the beſt courſe was to be taken in words, 
whoſe ſignification is ſo obſcure as thoſe are in the Hebrew Language. 
For "22 being ſo very rarely uſed in Scripture in that which Socinas 
and Crellizs contend to be the proper and natural fignification of it; 
vix. 
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vis. To hide or cover, and ſo frequently in the ſenſe of Expiation, what 
better way could be taken for determining the ſenſe of it, as applied 
to Sacrifiies, than by inſiſting upon thoſe words which are uſed in the 
New Teſtament, to the very ſame purpoſe that n is uſed in the Old) 
For they cannot pretend that which they ſay is the moſt proper ſenſe 
can be applied to this Subject, wiz. To cover with Pitch, or a bitumi. 
nous matter, which is called 52, Gen. 6. 14. therefore it muſt of ne. 
| $ecin de Cellity be taken in another ſenſe here. But Socinw contends, That ;; 
Servat. Þ. ought to be taken in a ſenſe moſt agreeable to that, which is, ſaith he, th; 
Pral. 32.1. the Expiation of fin be nothing elſe, but the covering of it, by God's Gra 
and Benignity. Thence, faith he, David ſaith, Bleſſed is the Man whoſe 
iniquity js covered. But how can this prove, that the proper fignifica. 
tion of n as applied to fin, is covered by God's Grace, when neither 
the word g is here uſed, nor is there any Reſpect at all mentioned 
of an Expiation by Sacrifice, which is the thing we are diſcourſing of? 
And is the covering of ſen ſuch an eaſie and intelligible Phraſe, that 
this ſhould be made choice of to explain the difficulty of 125 by? What 
is it that they would have us underſtand” by the covering in? Surely 
not to make it ſtronger and more laſting, as the Ark was covered with 
that bituminous matter for that end, and yet this would come the near- 
eſt to the proper ſenſe of . So that from their own interpretation 
it appears, that g as applied to the Expiation of fin by Sacrifices, 
cannot be taken ſo much as in Alluſion to that other ſenſe ; for their 
ſenſe of Expiation, is either by the deſtruction of fin, or deliverance 
of the ſinner from the Puniſhment of it, but what Reſemblance is 
there between the covering of a thing, in order to its preſervation, 
and the making it not to be, or at leaſt deſtroying all the Power of it? 
But ſuppoſing we ſhould grant that it hath ſome Alluſion to the ſenſe 
of covering, why muſt it neceſſarily be ſuppoſed to be done by the 
aneer Grace of God, as excluding all antecedent Cauſes which ſhould 
move to it? Would not the propriety of the ſenſe remain as well, 
ſuppoſing a moving Cauſe, as excluding it > What ſhould hinder, but 
that God may be ſaid as well to cover ſin upon a Sacrifice as to forgive 
it, and this is very frequently uſed upon a Sacrifice, That the ſin ſhall be 
Lib. 4.26, forgiven £ But yet themſelves acknowledge, that the. Sacritices were 


verie 31, Conditions required in order to Expiation ; if then n hath an imme- | 


diate Reſpe& to God s immediate Favour and benignity, how comes it 
to be uſed where a Condition is neceſſarily ſuppoſed in order to it? 
Had it not been more agreeable to this Benignity of God to have par- 
don'd fin without requiring any Sacrifice for it, than ſo ſtrictly inſiſting 
upon the offering up Sacrifice in order to it, and then declaring that the 
ſon is expiated, and it ſhould be forgiven £ From hence we ſee that there 
is no neceſſity why "22 ſhould be uſe as applied to Sacrifices in a ſenſe 
moſt agreeable to that of covering with Pitch, nor that it is not poſl- 
ble it ſhould have ſuch a ſenſe when applied to int; and withal that 
it is very conſiſtent with an antecedent Condition to it, and therefore 

can by no means deſtroy Satisfaction. : 
Crellius II. Ter, ſaith Crellins, it doth, for Expiation is explained in the L 
—＋ in. by non imputation, Deut. 21. 8. merciful, O Lord, unto thy people J. 
ſwered. rael whom thou haſt redeemed, and lay not innocent Blood unto the people 
of Iſrael's Charge; and the Blood ſhall be forgiven them. But not to im 
1 pute, ſaith he, and to receive true and full Satisfaction overthrow each 0- 


ther : And ſo Expiation being the ſame with that, will overthrow it P f 
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To this 1 anſwer, | 1. I grant that "52 is here uſed both as applied to 
God, and to the fin, and that the ſenſe of it is uſed as to the people, when 
the Prayer is that God would not lay it to their Charge, which is the 
ſame with expiating of it. 2. We are to conſider, what the Foundation 2 
of this Prayer was, viz. The ſlaying of the Heifer for Expiation of the un- 

certain Murder ; and when the Elders had waſhed their Hands over the 

head of the Heifer, then they were to proteſt their own innocency, 

and to uſe this Prayer. 91 190? 182 Expiate thy people Iſrael, &c. 

1. e. accept of this Sacrifice as an Expiation for them, and ſo charge 

not on them the innocent Blood, &. and upon doing of this it is ſaid, 

D211 277 122), and the Blood fball be expiated, i. e. as the Vulgar 

Latin explains it, the guilt of the Blood [hall be taken from them. But 

how then ſhould the expiating fin upon a Sacrifice (lain in order there- 

o, deſtroy that Satisfaction which we aſſert by the Blood of Chriſt 


ing ſhed in order to the Expiation of our fias? Nay, it much rather 


* . * 


ſheweth the conſiſtency and agreeableneſs of — with another. 


For we have before proved, that the Sacrifice here did expiate the fin by 

2 Subſticution, and bearingthe guilt which could not have been expiated - 
without it. But Crellius further urgeth, That God himſelf is here ſaid' to 
expiate, and therefore to expiate cannot ſignifie to atone or ſatisfie ; in which 
ſenſe Chriſt may be ſaid to expiate too, not by atoning or ſatisfying, but by not 
;mputing ſins, or taking away the Puniſoment of theme by his power, To 
which we need no other anfwer than what Crellius himſelf elſewhere 

gives, viz, That Socinus vever denies but that "2D doth fignifie to ap- ©, id 
eaſe or atone ; which is moſt evidently proved from the place menti- acer Se. 
ond by Grotizs, Gen. 32. 20. MDA V2 NBR Expiabo faciem ejer in a 
munere, ſaith the interlineary Verſion; placabo illum muneribus, the lacan 
Vulg, Lat. £Azooma 70 megowne dul, the LXX. and all the Circum- fen'tce- 
ſtances of the place make it appear to be meant in the proper ſenſe of h Gu 
appeaſing the anger of a perſon by ſomething which may move him to c. 20. 
ſhew Favour. And if Cellius will yield this to be the ſenſe of Expia-*# 38 
tio as applied to the Sacrifice of Chriſt, he need not quarrel with the | 
word Satisfattion. But why ſhould he rather attribute that ſenſe of 
Expiation to Chtiſt, which is alone given to God, wherein the Ex- 

ation is attributed to him that receives the Sacrifice, rather than to 

im that offers the Sacrifice in order to the Atonement of another ? 
Since it is acknowledged that Chriſt did offer a Sacrifice; and therefore 
there can be no reaſon why that ſenſe of Expiation ſhould not belong 
to him, which was moſt peculiar to that; which we ſhall now ſhew 
to be of the ſame kind with what is here mentioned, vis. an appeaſing 
by a Gift offered up to God. So we find the word uſed to the ſame ſenſe, 

2 Sam. 21. 3, WR MON a mr. tZndmua, and wherewith ſhall I make 
the Atonement, i. e. wherewith ſhall I ſatisfie you for all the wrong 
which Saul hath done unto you? And we ſee afterwards it was- by 
the Death of Saul's Sons. In which place it cannot be denied but that 
DD not only ſignifies to appeaſe, but ſuch a kind of Satisfaction as is 
by the Death of ſome for the faults of others; and ſo comes home, 
not only to the importance of the Expiation belonging to a Sacrifice 

n general ; but to ſuch a kind of Expiation as is by the ſuffering of 


ons in the place of others, Which though it be more clear and di- 


n&, where one man ſuffers for others, yet this was ſufficiently re- 
Preſented in the Sacrifices under the Law, in which we have alrea- 
dy proved that there was a Subſtitution of them in the place of the Of- 
tenders, hs | III. And 
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The fews III. And in this ſenſe the Jews themſelves do underſtand WD, 6. 
» ſuch an Fxpiation as is made by the Subſtitution of one in the 
Buxtorf. place of another, Of which many inſtances afe collected by B,,. 
wer 2p torf, wherein ME) is taken by the Rabbinical Writers for ſuch an 
' 22 Expiation, whereby one was to undergo a Puniſhment in the plac 
of another. SO when in the Title Sexhedrin the people ſay to 

the High-Prieſt 22 18 D mms not expiatio tua, let us be for an Ex. 
Piation for you, the Gloſs explains it thus, hoc eſt, in nobis fiat expiai, 
tua, noſque ſubeamus tuo loco quicquid tibi evenire debet. And when they 

tell us how Children ought to honour their Parents after their Death 
they ſay when they recite any memorable Speech of their Fathers, they 

are not barely to ſay, My Father ſaid ſo : But ary Lord and Father ſaid 

fo, would I had been the Expiation of his Death: i. e. as they explain it 
themſelves, would I had undergone what he did, and they give this ge- 
neral rule, where ever it is ſaid, behold I am for Expiation, it is to be yp. 
derſtood, behold Nm in the place of another to bear his Iniquities, $ 
that this ſignifies the ſame with AvTeey or a 2 of Redemption for 
others. Hence "2 is taken for a Price of Redemption of the life of ang. 
ther, and rendred by >urec», Exod. 21. 30.— 30. 12. Numb. 35. gr, 
32. where we render it Satisfaction, and by #Z/a5wea, Plal, 48. 7. and 
thereby we fully underſtand, what our Saviour meant when he ſaid, 
Mart. 20. that he gave his Soul, re earn mAner, 4 ranſome for many, and to 
8 this day the Jews call the Cock which they kill for Expiation on the 
day of Atonement, by the name of Cappara; and when they beat the 

Cock againſt their heads thrice, they every time uſe words to this 
purpoſe, Let this Cock be an Exchange for me, let him be in my Room, and 

be made an Expiation for me: Let death come to him, but to me and all ll. 

rael Life and Happineſs. I inſiſt on theſe things, only to let us under- 

ſtand, that the Jews never underſtood W) in the ſence our Adverſaries 

. contend for, when applied to an Expiatory Sacrifice, but as implying 

a Commutation, and a Subſtitution of one in the place of another, ſo as 

by the Puniſhment of that, the other in whoſe room he ſuffers, may 
obtain deliverance. Which is the ſenſe we plead for. But the utmoſt 
*Secin.'2- which * Socinus and Crel/ius will allow to the Sacrifices in order to Ex- 
cet Soci- piation, is barely this, That the offering of them is to be conſidered as 4 
nus vieti- reer Condition (that hath no other Reſpe& to the Expiation of 
lztiomem fins, than the paring a Mans Nails would have had, if God had re- 
obedienti- 22 it) upon which ſlight obedience, the pardon of ſome light ſins might 
4" quan- be obtained. But can any one imagine, that this was all that was de- 


dam Dev : 
Nala. ſigned by the Sacrifices of old, who conſiders the Antiquity and Uni- 


dam,quan- verſality of them in the World in thoſe elder times before the Law, 


quam e- 


vem con- the great ſeverity by which they were requir d under the Law, the 
zimiſſe, punctual Preſcriptions that were made in all Circumſtances for them, 
7--miſp the vaſt and almoſt ineſtimable Expence the People were at about them, 
Dei levi. but above all, the reaſon that God himſelf aſſigns in the Law, Ther 
nee the Blood was given for Expiation, becauſe it was the Life, and the cor- 
tu um ac reſpondency ſo clearly expreſſed in the New Teſtament, between the 
— Sacrifice of Chriſt, and thoſe Levitical Sacrifices? Can any one, I ſay, 
/ceurrers,, imagine upon theſe Conſiderations, that the Sacrifices had no other 
Crell. e. Reſpect to the Expiation of fin, than as they were a flight Teſtimony 
7% |, of their obedience to God? Why were not an inward ſorrow for (in, 

and Tears and Prayers rather made the only Conditions of Exptation 


than ſuch a burthenſome and chargeable Service impoſed upon _ 
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which, at laſt ſignified nothing, but that a command being ſuppoſed, 
a . 
reaſonable account is given of all the expiatory Sabrifeces i 


to do his part, or be unfit to do it, or break ſome Law in the doin 

of it, how hard would it ſeem that a Mans fins could not be expiated, 

when he had done all that lay in his own power in order to the Ex- 

piation of them, but that another perſon, whoſe Actions he had no 
command over, neglected the doing his Duty? So that if the Sacrifice 

had no other influence on Expiation, but as a part of obedience, 

in all reaſon the Expiation ſnould have depended on no other Condi- 

tions but ſuch as were under the Power of him, whoſe ſins were to be 
expiated by it. | rh 18 | 

IV. But Crell;us urgeth againſt our ſenſe of 2 That if it god's ex. 


vere by Subſtitution, then the Expiation would be moſt properly attributed piacing fi 


to the Sarrifices themſelves 5 whereas it is only ſaid, that by the Sacrifices *oys. 
the Expiation is obtained ; but that God or 2 Prieſt do expiate 4 to arion F 
God it belongs properly, becauſe he takes away the Guilt and Puniſhment of ner ies 
fin; which ir, ſaith he, all meant by Expiation'; to the Prieſt only con- eg. 39. 
ſequently, as doing what God requires in order to it; and to the Sacrifices 
only as the 1 by which it was obtained, But if the Expiation 
doth properly belong to God, and implies no more than bare pardon, 
it is hard to conceive that it ſhould have any neceſſary Relation to the 
Blood of the Sacrifice : But the Apoſtle to the - Hebrews tells us, that 
Remiſſion had a neceſſary Reſpect to the ſhedding of Blood, ſo that 
without that there was no Remiſſiom. How improperly doth the Apoſtle * ey 
diſcourſe throughout that Chapter, wherein he ſpeaks ſo much concern- 
Ing the Blood of the Sacrifices purifying, and in correſpondency to that, 
the Blood of Chriſt purging our Conſciences ;, and that all things under the * 

, were purified with Blood Had all this no other fignification, but, en 
that this was a bare Condition that had no other importance, but as 23: 
2 mere Act of obedience when God had required it? Why doth 
not the Apoſtle rather ſay, .without God's Favour there is no Remiſſion, 
than without the ſhedding of Blood; if all the Expiation did properly 

Tt belong 
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belong to that, and only very remotely to the Blood of the Sacrifice 3 
What imaginable neceſſity was there, that Chriſt muſt ſhed his Blood 
in order to the Expiation of our fins, if all that Blood of the Legal $4. 
crifices did ſigniſie no more than a bare Condition of Pardon, thou 
a ſlight part of obedience in it ſelf? Why muſt Chriſt lay down 2 
Life in correſpondency to theſe Levitical Sacrifices > For that wy 
ſurely no ſlight part of his obedience. Why might not this Condition 
have been diſpenſed with in him, ſince our Adverſaries ſay, that in it 
felf it bath no * Efficacy on the Expiation of fin? And doch 
not this ſpeak the greateſt Repugnancy to the kindneſs and Grace of 
God in the Goſpel, that he would not diſpenſe with the ignominiom 
Death of his Son, although he knew it could have no influence of it 
ſelf on the Expiation of the fins of the World? But upon this Sup. 
poſition, that the Blood of Sacrifices under the Law had no proper in. 
fluence upon Expiation, the Apoſtles diſcourſe proceeds upon weak 
and inſufficient Grounds. For what neceſſity in the thing was there 
becauſe the Blood of the Sacrifices was made a Condition of pardon 
under the Law, therefore the Blood. of Chriſt muſt be ſo now; al. 
though in it ſelf it hath no proper Efficacy for that end > But the 4. 
poſiles words and way of Argumentation doth imply, that there was x 
peculiar Efficacy both in the one and the other, in order to Expiation; 
although a far greater in the Blood of Chriſt, than could be in the o- 
ther; as the thing typified, ought to exceed that which was the Re. 
preſentation of it. From hence we ſee, that the Apoſtle attributes what 
Expiation there was under the Law, not immediately to God, as be- 
longing properly to him, but to the Blood of Bulls and Goats, and the 4, 
ſhes of an Helge, ſprinkling the unclean. Which he had very great 
reaſon to do, ſince God expreſly faith to the Jews, that the Blood was 
given them "227 ad expiandum, to expiate for their Souls, for the Blood 
rr). g WB ſhall expiate the Soul. Than which words, nothing could have 
been more plainly, ſaid to overthrow Crellius his Aſſertion, that Expia- 
tion is not properly or chiefly attributed to the Sacrifices, but prima- 
rily to God, and conſequentially to the Prieſt - Who is never ſaid to 
expiate, but by the Sacrifice which he offered, ſo that his Office was 
barely Miniſterial in it, But from this we may eaſily underſtand, in 
what ſenſe God. is ſaid to expiate fins, where it hath Reſpect to a Sacri- 
fice (which is that we are now diſcourſing of, and not in any larger ot 
more improper uſe of the word) for ſince God himſelf hath declared, 
that the Blood was given for Expiation, the Expiation which belongs 
to God, muſt imply his acceptance of it for that end, for,which it was 
offered. For the Execution or diſcharge of the Puniſhment belonging 
to him, he may be ſaid in that ſenſe to expiate, becauſe it is only in 
his power to diſcharge the ſinner from that Obligation to puniſhment 
he lies under by his fins. And we do not ſay, that where expiating 
is attributed to him that accepts the Atonement, that it doth imply bis 
undergoing any Puniſhment which is impoſſible to ſuppoſe; but that 
where it is attributed to a Sacrifice, as the means of Atonement, there 


The im- 


of 8ze7- the Offender himſelf is expiated thereby. 
þ a — V. And to this ſenſe the other word N doth very well agree; for 
reating Socinws and Crellizs cannot deny, But that Gen. 31. 39. it properly ſi: 
ro ſacriti- „ie, Luere, or to bear Puniſhment ; although they ſay, it no where elſe 


CCS, ſrgnifie! 


we ſay it doth not imply a bare Condition, but ſuch a Subſtitution of 
portance one in the place of another, that on the account of that, the fault of 
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ber ſo, and the reaſon i, becauſe it is applied to the Altar, 2a eb 
miſe which are not capable of it; but doth it hence follow, that 


i ſhould not retain that Significktion where the matter will bear it, as 


in the caſe of Sactifices. And although it be frequently 


render'd by 


„eb, hae, EIN, v, yet that will be no prejudice to the 
ente pts plead for in reſpe&t of Sacrifices, becauſe thoſe words when 


uſed concerning them, do fignifte Expiation too, „ Grotizs 


« that they do from their own. nature and conſtant. uſe in Greet Au- 
« zbors, not only fignifie an antegedency of order, but a peculiar Effi- 
« cacy in order to Expiation. Thence Expiatory Sacrifices among the 
« Greeks were called iAzaxs, e, XK n and I fre 
« quently in Homer, applied to Sacrifices, <y1iJew Ts mw xabeg uu; 
« in Flutarch, and 242g uſed in the ſame ſenſe ; an Expiatory Sa- 
« crifice in Herodotus is call'd' xa842no, and to the ſame purpoſe it is 
« uſed in Hermogenes, Plato and Plutarch As among the Latins, pla- 
© care, purgare, er conciliare, luſtrare in the ſame ſenſe, and 


* pare when uſed in Sacrifices; he proves to ſigniſie Laere 


per ſncceſſio- 


« vert rei alterius in locum pene debite. © Thence piacalum uſed for an 


« Expiatory Sacrifice, and expiare is to appeaſe by ſuch a 


Sacrifice, ſo 


® Cereris numen expiare is uſed in Cicero; filium expiare in Livy. 80 

that all theſe Sacrifices among them were ſuppoſed ſtill to pertain to 

« the atoning the Deity, and obtaining a Remiſſion of ſins committed 

* by them. And from hence (becauſe where there was a greater Equa- 

* lity and Nearneſs, there might be the greater Efficacy of the Sacrifice 

for Expiation) came the cuſtom of ſacrificing Men, which Grotius at 

arge ſhews to have almoſt univerſally obtained before the coming of 

* Chriſt, We are now to conſider what Crellzus anſwers to this; the 
ſubſtance of which lies in theſe two things. 1. He derifes not but that crell. c. 10. 


rale and a214;w do in their proper uſe in the Greek T. 
the purging of guilt, and the Averſion of the wrath of God and 


gue 72 ſeck. 23, 
uniſhment, as 


but that thoſe and ſuch other words are attributed to Sacrifices, becauſe 

thoſe were ſuppoſed to be the EffeFs of them among the Heathen ; but the at- 

tributing ſuch EffeFs to them, did ariſe from their 7 tion, whereby 
won 


greater things were attributed to Sacrifices, than God 

them, either before or under the Law. 2. He denies not, 
but that thoſe words, 12Sne'f av and ayaZur, being uſed 
by the Author to the Hebrews more than once with reſped 
to the Sacrifices and Prieſthood of Chriſt, were taken in the 
ſame ſenſe in which they are uſed in the Greek Tongue, Viz. 
For the purging of guilt, and the Averſſom of the Wrath. of 
God, and the Puniſhment conſequent upon it : But all that 
he contends for is, That there is a difference in the man- 
ner of effecting it, which he acknowledges the words tbem- 
ſelves do not imply; and the reaſons be gives for it are, 


have given to 


Itaque quod ad woces Gra- 
cas Mel, & dat ew 
attinet, quibus in hoc argue 
mente nn ſemel utitur D. 
ſeripter ad Heb. e ad Chri- 
ſti Sacrificium & Sacerdotii 
ſunttionem relate eo etiam 
ſenſu uſurpantur quem Greca 
lingua receperat, h. e. de ex · 
Pur gat ione reatus & aver ſi- 
one ire numinis aut pens. 
Crell. c. 10. p. 499. 


That the other were proper, but Chriſt's an improper Sacrifice; and that the 


other Sacrifices were offered by Men to God, but the Sacrifice 


given by God to Men, and therefore he muſt be ſuppoſed to be 


of * was 
reconciled be- 


fore. From whence he would at leaſt have other ſenſes of theſe words 
Joyned together with the former; viz. Either for purging away the 
filth of ſin, or for a declaration of a deliverance from guilt and puniſhment, 
in imitation of the Idiom of the Hebrew, in which many words are u · 
ſed in the New Teſtament, From hence it follows, that Crellizs doth 


yield the main cauſe, if it appear, * Chriſt did offer up an Expia- 
t 2 


hs 


tory 


— 
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zory, Sacrifice to God in his Death, for then he grants that 4 Seeg 
and 4144; being applied to the Sacrifice of Chriſt, are to be taken 
for the purging away of guilt, and the Averſion of the Wrath of God, and 
the puniſhment of ſm. And it is to no purpoſe to ſay, that it is not a 
roper Sacrifice, for if the Effects of a proper Sacrifice do belong to 
it, that proves that it is ſo ; for theſe words being acknowledged to 
be applied to the Sacrifice of Chriſt by the Author to the Hebrew, 
what could more evince that Chriſt's was a proper Sacrifice, than that 
thoſe things are attributed to it, which by the conſent of all Nations 
are ſaid to belong to proper Sacrifices, and that in the very ſame ſenſe 
in which they are uſed by thoſe who underſtood them in the moſt pro- 
per ſenſe. And what reaſon could Ceilius have to ſay, that it was on 
ly the Superſtition of the Heathens, which made them attribute ſuch Ef. 
feFs to Sacrifices ; when himſelf acknowledges that the very ſame ſenſe 
doth belong to the Sacrifice of Chriſt under that Notion > And as to 
the Jews we have already proved that the ſenſe of Expiation among 
them was by virtue of the Law to be taken in as proper a ſenſe as 3. 
mong the Heathens, for the purging of guilt, and the Averſion of the 
Wrath of God. And why ſhould Crellius deny that effect of the 83. 
crifice. of Chriſt as to the Atonement of God, becarſe God's love wa 
ſeen in giving him who was to offer the Sacrifice ® Since that effect is at- 
tributed to thoſe Sacriſitec under the Law which God himſelf appoint. 
ed to be offered, and ſhewed his great kindneſs to the People in the 
Inſtitution of ſuch a way, whereby their fins might be expiated, and 
they delivered from the Puniſhment of them. But of the conſiſtency 
of theſe two, I ſhall ſpeak more afterwards, in the Effect of the Sacri- 
fices as relating to Perſons. 
Eupiation VI. We now come to conſider in what ſenſe the Expiation of fins is 
attributed in Scripture attributed to the Sacrifice of Chriſt, and therein I ſhall prove 
to che St theſe two things. 1. That the Expiation is attributed to the Sacrifice 
Chriſtin of Chriſt in the ſame ſenſe that it is attributed to other Sacrifices, and 
the fame as the words in themſelves do ſignifie. 2. That what is fo attributed 
ic g ro doth belong to the Sacrifice of Chriſt in his Death, antecedent to his 
other Sa. entrance into Heaven. 1. That the Expiation is to be taken in a pro- 
erifices. per ſenſe, when it is attributed to the Sacrifice of Chriſt. Crelliu tells 
crell. ei ro. us, The controverſie is not about the thing, viz. Whether Expiation in 
felt. 24. the ſenſe we take it in for purging away guilt, and Averſion of the Wrath 
of God, doth belong to the Sacrifice of Chriſt, for he acknowledges it doth, 
ut all the queſtion ig about the manner of it: Which in the next Section 
he thus explains: There are three ſenſes in which Chriſt may be ſaid to exe 
piate ſins, either by begetting Faith in us, whereby we are drawn off from 
the Practice of fin, in which ſenſe, he ſaith, it is a remoter antecedent to 
it ; or as it relates to the Expiation by actual deliverance from Puniſhment, 
ſo he ſaith, it ig an immediate antecedent to it : Or as he declares that 
they are expiated, but this, he ſaith, doth not ſo properly relate to Chriſt | 
| & 4 Sacrifice, but as a Prieſt. But never a one of theſe ſenſes comes 
| near to that which Crell;us grants to be the proper importance of . 
dee e and <y2Zw, as applied to a Sacrifice, viz. The purging away 
| guilt, and the Averſion of the Wrath of God, and / uniſhment, not any 
way, but by the means of the Sacrifice offered. For in the Legal Se 
| crifices nothing can be more plain than that the Expiation was to be by 
| the Sacrifice offered for Atonement : Suppoſing then that in ſome other 
| way (which could be by no means proper to thoſe Sacrifices) Chrilt = 
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tion belonging to his Sacrifice! agreeable to the Sacrifices of 014? But 
as L urged before in the caſe of Chriſts being Fligh-Prieft, that by their 


aſſertions the Jews — * utterly deny the force of any Argument uſed 


by the Aut hor to the Hebrews to prove it: So I ſay as to the Expiation' 
by Chriſt's Sacrifice; that it hath no Analogy or Correſpondency at all 
with any Sacrifice that was ever offered for the Expiation of fins. © For 
by that they always underſtood ſomething which was immediately of- 
ſered to God for that end, upon which they obtained Remiſſion of 
ſins z but here is nothing anſwerable to it in their ſenſe of Chriſt's Sa- 
erifice; for here is no Oblation at all made unto God for this end; all 
the Efficacy of the Sacrifies of Chriſt, in order to Expiation doth whol- 
ly and immediatelyReſpe@ us; ſo that if it be a proper Sacrifice to any, it 
muſt be a Sacrifice to us, and not to God: For a Sacrifice is always faid 
to be made to-him whom it doth immediately Reſpect; but Chriſt in 
the planting Faith, in actual deliverance, in declaring to us this delive- 
rance, doth wholly Reſepect us, and therefore his Sacrifice muſt be 
made to Men, and not to God. Which is in it ſelf a groſs abfurdity; 
and repugnant to the nature and defign of Sacrifice from the firſt in- 


an Expia- 


ſtitution of them; which were always eſteemed ſuch immediate parts 


of Divine Worſhip, that they ought to reſpect none elſe but God, as 
the object to which they were directed, though for the benefit and ad- 
vantage of Mankind. As well then might Chriſt be ſaid to pro for us, 
and by that no more be meant but that he doth teach ws to underſtand our 
duty; as be made an Expiatory Sacrißcę for us, and all the Effect of it 
only teſpect us and not God, And this is fo far from adding to the per- 


fedion of Chriſt's Sacrifice above the Legal (which is the thing Ns 
uch a Crell c. to 
ſe. uk 


by Celia) that it deſtroys the very nature of a Sacrifice, i 
way of Expiation be attributed to it (which though conceived to be 
more excellent in itſelt ) yet is wholly incongruous to the end and deſign 
of a Sacrifice for Expiation. And the excellency of the manner of Ex- 
piation ought to be in the ſame kind, and not quite of another nature; 
tor, will any one ſay, that a General of an Army hath a more excellent 
ComduB than all that went before him, becauſe he can make firer Spee- 
cher; or that the Aſomanean Family diſcharg'd the Office of Prieſthood 
beſt, becauſe they had a greater Power over the People; or that Nero 
was the moſt excellent Emperonr of Rome becauſe he excelled the reſt in 
Myfck and Poetry : By which we ſee that to aſſert an excellency of one a+ 
bove another, we muſt not go to another kind, but ſhew its excellenc 


in that wherein the Compariſon lies: So that this doth not prove the 


excellency of the Sacrifice of Chriſt, becauſe he hath a greater Power 
to perſwade, deliver and govern, than any Sacrifice under the Law 

for theſe are things quite of another nature from the Conſideration o 

2 Sacrifice + But therein the excellency of a Sacriſite is to be demonſtra- 
ted, that it excells all other in the proper erid and deſign of a Sacrifice, 
Fe, it it be more effectual towards God for obtaining the Expiation of 
fin; which was always thought to be the proper end of all T . 
for Expiation. Although then Chriſt may be allowed to excel all o- 
ther Sacrifices in all imaginable Reſpects but that which is the proper 
intention of a Sacrifice ; it may prove far greater excellency in Chriſt, 
but it doth withall prove a greater Imperfection in his Sacrifice, if it 
fail in that which is the proper end of it. So that if we ſhould grant that 
the Expiation attributed to Chriſt's Sacrifice ſignified no more than re- 


claiming 
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Declaration of God's decree to pardon, this may prove that there are 


better Arguments to believe the Remiſſion of our ſins now under the 
Goſpel; but they do not in the leaſt prove that Chriſt is to be conſider d 
as a Sacrifice; much leſs that he doth far excell in the notion of an Ex- 
piatory Sacrifice all thoſe which were offered up to God for that end un- 
der the Law. / hes won drifh: nf vb 
Expiation VII. But we muſt now further conſider, whether this be all attriby. 
by Chriſt ted to Chrift in order to Expiation in Scriptare z i. e. Whether thoſe 
12 words which of themſelves do imply the Averſoon of the Wrath of O 
rative. when uſed concerning other Sacrifices, when applied to the Sacrifice of 
Chriſt, do only imply the begetting Faith in us, or a Declaration of 
Pardon. The words which ate uſed to this purpoſe, are 2 ge, 
d e, Hονννiν, Azew, which are all applied to the Blood of Chriſt, and 
the diſpute is, whether they ſigniſie no more but a Declaration of Par- 
Crell. cap. don, or a means to beget Faith in us. The firſt words x#Smwelfes and 


10. ſeq, 


28.5. 506. 412%» Crellius —_ do frequently ſiguiſie deliverance from guilt 


and puniſhment ; but, he ſaith, they may likewiſe ſignifie a Declaration of 


that deliverance, as decreed by God, or a purging from the ſins themſelves, 
or from the Cuſtom of ſinning. So that by Crellius his own Confeſſion, 
the ſenſe we contend for is moſt proper and vſual, the other are more 
remote, and only poſſible z why then ſhould we forſake the former 
ſenſe, which doth moſt perfectly agree: to the nature of a Sacrifice, 
which the other ſenſes have no ſuch Relation to, as that hath ? For 
theſe being the words made uſe of in the New Teſtament, to imply the 
Force and Efficacy of a . why ſhould they not be underſtood 
in the ſame ſenſe which the Hebrew words are taken in, when they are 
applied to the Sacrifices under the Law?. We are not enquiring into 
all poſſible ſenſes of words, but into the moſt natural and agreeable to 
the ſcope of them that uſe them: And that we ſhall make it appear to 
be the ſame, we plead for in the places in diſpute between us; as, 
1 John 1. 7. The Blood of Jeſus Chriſt his Son, . run vl me 
ous dH iag, purgeth us from all ſin, Heb. 9. 18, 14. If the Blood of 
Bulls, and of Goats, and the Aſhes of an Heifer, ſprinkling the unclean, 
ey Zu ec Tw N ond; 1699%e viz ſandifieth to the purifying of the 
fleſh, How much more ſhall the Blood of Chriſt purge your Conſciences from 
dead works, xgSue)&u mw anadrw? Heb. 1. 3. K ur, A/ 
cio. TH pal ie, when he had by himſelf purged our ſins. 80 
far ligen and Aw are uſed with a Reſpect to the Blood of Chriſt, He, 
10. 22. Apocalyp. 1. 5. And becauſe Remiſſion of ſin was looked on as 
the conſequent of Expiation by Sacrifice under the Law ʒ therefore that 
is likewiſe attributed to the Blood of Chriſt, Matth. 26. 28. This is 
the Blood of the New Teſtament which was ſhed for many, eic 4pev du 
dn, for the Remiſſion of ſins, Eph. 1. 7. I whom we have Redemption 
through his Blood, the Remiſſion of ſins, and to the ſame purpoſe, Colef. 
1. 14. And from hence we are ſaid to be juſtified by his Blood, Rom, 
5. 9, and Chriſt is ſaid to be 4 Propitiation through faith in bis Blood, 
Rom. 3. 25. The ſubſtance of all that Crell:w replies to theſe places 1s, 
Crell.c.10. That * words which do properly ſignifie the thing it ſelf, may very conve- 
ſet. 2%. niently be taken only for the Declaration of it, when the performance of the 
thing doth follow by virtue of that Declaration : Which then happens, when 
the Declaration is made of the thing decreed by another, and that in the 
name and by the command of him who did decree it. And in this it; 
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e by his Blood way be ſaid to detiver us from the Puiſhvent of br firs, 


by declaring or teſtifying to ut the will and decree of God - that S 
tions; 


Bat this anſwer is by no means ſufficient, upon theſt nde | 


1. Becauſe it doth not reach the proper and natural ſenſe of the words, 
as Crellime bimſelf confeſſeth z and yet he aſſigns no reaſon at all, why 
we ought to-depart from it, unleſs the bare poſlibility of another mean- 
be ſufficient. But how had it been poſibl for the Efficacy of the 
Bled of Chriſt for forging away the guilt of our fs, to have been ex- 
ſed in clearer and plainer terms than theſe, which are acknowledged 
of themſel ves to ſigniſie as much as we aſſert > If the moſt proper Ex- 
preſſions for this purpoſe, are not of Force enough to perſwade our 
Adverſaries, none elſe could ever do it: So that it had been impoſſible 
for our Doctrine to have been delivered in ſuch-terms; but they would 
have found out ways to evade the meaning of them. Tt ſeems ve 
ſtrange, that ſo. great an Efficacy ſhould not only once or twice, but 
frequently be attributed to the Blood of Chriſt for Expiation of ſin, if 
nothing elſe were meant by it, but that Chriſt by bis Death did only 
declare that God was willing to pardon ſin? If there were danger in 
underſtanding the words in their proper ſenſe, why are they fo frequent- 
ly uſed to this purpoſe 2 Why are there no other places of Seripture 
that might help to undeceive us, and tell us plainly, that Chriſt dyed 
only to declare his Father's will > But what ever other words might 
ſignifie, this was the only true meaning of them. But what miſera- 
ble ſhifts are theſe, when Mer are forced to put off ſuch Texts which 
are confeſſed to expreſs our Doctrine, only Go ſaying that they may 
be otherwiſe underſtood > Which deſtroys all kind of certainty in 
words; which by. reaſon of the various uſe of them, may be interpre- 
ted to ſo many ſeveral ſenſes, that if this liberty be allowed, upon no 
other pretence, but that another meaning is poſſible, Men will never 
agree about the intention of any perſon in ſpeaking. For upon 
the ſame reaſon, if it had been ſaid, That Chriſt declared by 5h 
death God's readineſs to pardon, it might have been interpreted, That 
the Blood of Chriſt was therefore the Declaration of God's readineſs 
to pardon, becauſe it was the Conſideration upon which God would do 
it : So that if the words had been as expreſs for them, as they are now 
againſt them, according to their way of anſwering places, they would 
have been reconcileable to our + >a 2. The Scripture in theſe 
Expreſſions, doth attribute ſomething peculiar to the Blood of Chriſt 
but if all that were meant by it were no more, than the declaring God's 
Will to pardon, this could in no ſenſe be ſaid to be peculiar to it. For 
this was the deſign of thè Doctrine of Chriſt, and all his Miracles were 
wrought to confirm the truth of that part of his Doctrine, which con- 
cerned Remiſſion of fins as well as any other: But how abſurd would 
it have been to ſay, that the Miracles of Chriſt purge us from all for, 
that through Chriſt healing the fick, raiſing the dead, &c. We have Re- 
demption, even the forgiveneſs of ſins, which are attributed to the Blood 
of Chriſt £ But if no other Reſpect, than as a Teſtimony to the truth 
of the Doctrine of Remiſſion of ſins, they were equally applicable to 
one as to the other. Beſides, if this had been all intended in theſe 
Expreſſions, they were the moſt incongruouſly applied to the Blood of 
Chriſt; nothing ſeeming more repugnant to the Doctrine of the Re- 
miſſion of ſins, which was declared by it, than that very thing by 
which it was declared, if no more were intended by it: For how un- 


ſuitable 
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ſuitable a way was to it declare the pardon of the guilty Perſons, by ſuch 
Severities uſed towards the moſt Innocent! Who could believe, That 
God ſhould declare his willingneſs to pardon others, by the Death of 
his own Son; unleſs that Death of his be confidered as the weriza. 
riows Cauſe for procuring it? And in that ſenſe we acknowledge, That 
the Death of Chriſt was a Declaration of God's will and decree to par- 
don, but not meerly as it gave Teſtimony to the truth of his Dodrine 
(for in that ſenſe the Blood of the Apoſtles and Martyrs might be (aig 
to purge us from ſin, as well as the Blood of Chriſt ) but becauſe it wi; 
the Conſideration upon which God had decreed to pardon. And ſo x, 
the acceptance of the Condition required, or the price paid, may be 
ſaid to declare or manifeſt, the intention of a perſon to releaſe or de. 
liver a Captive : So God's acceptance of what Chriſt did ſuffer for our 
ſakes, may be ſaid to declare his readineſs to pardon us upon his account. 
But then this Declaration doth not belong properly to the Act of Chriſt 
in ſuffering ; but to the Act of God in accepting: And it can be no o- 
ther ways known, than God's acceptance is known 5 which was not b 
the - Sufferings, but by the Reſurrection of Chriſt. And therefore the 
declaring God's will and decree to pardon, doth properly belong to 
that: And if that had been all which the Scriptare had meant, by pu- 
ging of ſin by the Blood of Chriſt, it had been very incongruouſly applied 
to that, but moſt properly to his Reſurrection. But theſe Phra ſes be. 
ing never attributed to that which moſt properly might be ſaid is 1+ 
clare the Will of God; and being peculiarly attributed to the Cearh of 
Chriſt, which cannot be ſaid properly to do it; nothing can be more 
plain, than that theſe Expreſſions ought to be taken in that which is 
confeſſed to be their proper ſenſe; viz. That Expiation of fin, which 
doth belong to the Death of Chriſt, as a Sacrifice for the fins of the 
World. 
rhe des VIII. But yet Socinus and Crellius have another ſubterfuge, (for 
ot Chriſt therein lies their great art, in ſeeking rather by any means to eſcape 
nor caken their Enemies, than to overcome them.) For being ſenſible, that the 
ctony- . * * . 
mically main ſcope and deſign of the Scripture is againſt them, they ſeldom, 
for all che and but very weakly aſſault: But ſhew all their ſubtlety in ny 


ovens of Dy all imaginable arts, the force of what is brought againſt them. An 


ir, the Scripture being ſo plain in attributing ſuch great Effects to the Death 
of Chriſt, when no other anſwer will ſerve turn, then they tell us, 

1 5 "That the Death of Chriſt is taken Metonymically for all the conſequents of 
ſe#t. 119. his Death; viz. His Reſurrection, Exaltation, and the Power and Ar- 
c. 10. ett. thority which he hath at the right hand of his Father. But how is 
457-527: jt poſſible to convince thoſe, who by Death, can underſtand Life : by 
ſufferings, can mean Glory; and by the ſhedding of Blood, ſitting at the 

right hand of God? And that the Scripture is very far from giving any 
Countenance to theſe bold Interpretations, will appear by theſe Con- 
fiderations; 1. Becauſe the Effect of Expiation of our ſins, is attributed 

to the Death of Chriſt, as diſtin& from his ReſurreFion ; viz. Our Re- 
conciliation with God, Rom. 5. 10. For if when we were Enemies, we 

were reconciled to God by the Death of his Son; much more being reconciled, 

Crell. c. i. we ſhall be ſaved by his Life. To which Crellius anſwers, That the Apo- 
ſe. 112. ſtle do h not ſpeak of the Death of Chriſt alone, or as it is conſidered dir 
ind from the conſequences of it; but only that our Reconciliation wa ef 

feed by the Death of Chriſt intervening. But nothing can be more 


evident to any one, who conſiders the Deſign of the Apoſtles * 
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than that be ſpeaks of what was peculiar to the Death of Chriſt : For Rom. 5 6 
therefore it is ſaid, that Chriſt died for the ungodly. For ſcarcely for 4 . 
righteous will one die : But God commendeth his love towards , im 8 
that while we were get ſinners, Chriſt died for ut. Much more then being 5. 
now juſtified by his Blood, we ſhall be ſaved through him; upon which 
thoſe words tollow, For if when we were Enemies, we were recontiled to 1% 
God by the Death of hu Son, &c. The Reconciliation here mentioned, 
is attributed to the Death of Chriſt in the ſame ſenſe, that it is menti- 
oned before; but there it is not mentioned as a bare Condition interven- 
ing in order to ſomething farther x but as the great inſtance of the love 
both of God and Chriſt, of God, in ſending his Son z of Chriſt, in 
laying down his life for ſinners, in order to their being juſtified by his 
Blood. But where, is it that St. Paul ſaitb, that the Death of Chriſt. 
had no other influence on the Expiation of our fins, but as a bare 
Condition intervening in order to that Power and Authority whereby 
he would expiate ſins? What makes him attribute ſo niuch to the Death 
of Chriſt, it all the benefits we enjoy depend upon the Conſequences 
of it; and no otherwiſe upon that, than meerly as a Preparation, for 
it? What peculiar Emphaſis were there in Chriſt's dying for ſinners, and 
for the ungodly ; unleſs his Death had a particular Relation to the Expi- 
ation of their ſins? Why are Men ſaid to be juſtified by his Blood, and 
and not much rather by his glorioxs Reſurrection, it the Blood of Chriſt 
be only conſidered as antecedent to the other? And that would have 
been the great Demonſtration of the love,of God which had the moſt 
immediate influence upon our advantage : Which could not have been 
the Death in this ſenſe, but the Life and Glory of Chriſt. But nothi 
can be more abſi *. 8 ir deck pry Us 3p to be the meanin 
this place, viz. at the Apoſtle doth not of the proper force of the 
Decthof Chriſt diſtinil from bi Life; but ut two 2 Ly by eath 
other, for the eſfecting of one of which the Death of Chriſt did mtervene, but 
it ſhould not intervene for the other; viz. It did intervene for our Recon- 
cilation, but it ſhould not for our Life. For did not the Death of Chriſt 
equally intervene for our Life as for our Reconciliation? Was not our 
eternal deliverance the great thing deſigned by Chriſt, and our Recon- 
ciliation in order to that end? What oppoſition then can be imagined, 
that it ſhould be neceſſary for the Death of Chriſt to intervene in order 
to the one than in order to the other? But he means, that the Death 
of Chriſt ſbould not intervene any more; what need that, when it is ac- 
knowledged by themſelves, that Chriſt died only for this end before, 
that he might have Power to beſtow eternal Life on them that obey 
him? But the main force of the Apoſtles Argument lies in the Compa- 
tion between the Death of Chriſt _— ReſpeC to us & Enemies in or- 
der to Reconciliation, and the Life of briſt to us conſidered as reconci- 
led; ſo that if he had ſo much kindneſs for Enemies, to die for their 
econciliation, we may much more preſume that he now living in 
Heaven will accompliſh the end of that Reconciliation, in the eternal 
Salvation of them that obey him: By which it is apparent that he 
ſpeaks of the Death of Chriſt, in a notion proper to it ſelf, having g, piation 
influence upon our Reconciliation ; and doth not confider it Metony- acribured 
micaly as comprehending in it, the conſequents of it. 2 
IX. 2. Becauſe the Expiation of fins is attributed to Chriſt antece- dentiy to 
dently to the great conſequents of his Death, viz. his ſitting at the right _ 
band of God, Heb. 1. 3. When be -_ by himſelf purged our ſins, ſate to heaven, 
| u 
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Crell.c.10, 
ſet. 50. 


down on the right hand of his 17 high, Heb. 9. 11. By by bi 
own Blood he entred in once into the Holy Place, having obtained eternal 
Redemption for ws. To theſe places Crellius gives a double anſwer 
1. That indefinite Particles (u and mow) being joyned 
with Verbs of the preterperfeF tenſe do not always require that the Aion 
expreſſed by them, ſhould precede that which is deſigned in the Verb, to 
which they are joyned ; but they have ſometimes the force of Particles of the 
preſent or imperfe@ tenſe ; which ſometimes happens in Particles of the pre- 
terper fed tenſe, as Matth. 10. 5. «mizuAzy <_—__ ac cue, fo wn. 
rebels Em ; and ſeveral other inſtances produced by him: According 
to which manner of Interpretation the ſenſe he puts upon thoſe words 
Heb. 9. 12. is Chriſt by the ſhedding of his Blood entred into the Holy of 
Holies, and in ſo doing he found eternal Redemption, or the Exyiation 


of ſens. But not to diſpute with Crellius concerning the importance of 


the Aoriſt being Joyned with a Verb of the preterperfe cenſe, which in 
all reaſon and common Acceptation doth imply the Action paſt by him 
who writes the words antecedent to his writing of it, as is plain in the 
inſtances produced by Crellius; but according to his ſenſe of Chriſt's 
Expiation of fin, it was yet to come after Chriſt's entrance into Hez- 
ven, and ſo it ſhould have been more properly :2nmunG- than (ves. 
u; not I ſay to inſiſt upon that, the Apoſtle manifeſts, that he had 
a Reſpect to the Death of Chriſt in the obtaining this eternal Redenpti- 
on, by his following diſcourſe : For v. 14. he compares the Blood » 

Chriſt in point of Efficacy fox Expiation of ſin, with the Blood of the 
Legal Sacrifices: Whereas if the Expiation meant by him had been 
found by Chriſt's Qblation of himſelf in Heaven, he would have compared 
Chriſt's entrance into Heaven in order to it, with the entrance of the High- 
Prieſt into the Holy of Holies, and his Argument had run thus, For if 
the High-Prieſt under the Law did expiate fins by entring into the Holy 
of Holies; How much more ſhall the Son of God entring into Heaven 
expiate the ſins of Mankind? But we ſee the Apoſile had no ſooner 
mention'd the Redemption obtained for us; but he preſently ſpeaks of 
the Efficacy of the Blood of Chriſt in order to it, and as plainly aſſerts 
the ſame, v. 15. And for this cauſe he is the Mediator of the New Teſta- 
ment, that by means of death, for the Redemption of the Tranſgreſſins 
which were under the firſt Teſtament, they which were called might receive 
the promiſe of eternal Inheritance. Why doth the Apoſile here ſpeak of 
the 2mvrewne of whe Bearer, the Expiation of ſins by the means of 
Death; if he had ſo lately aſſerted before that the Redemption or Ex- 
piation was found not by his death, but by his entrance into Heaven? 
And withal the Apoſtle here doth not ſpeak of ſuch a kind of Expia. 
tion as wholly Reſpects the future, but of ſins that were under the firſt 
Teſtament, not barely ſuch as could not be expiated by virtue of it, but 
ſuch as were committed during the time of it, although the Levitical 
Law allowed no Expiation for them. And to confirm this ſenſe, the 
Apoſtle doth not go on to prove the neceſſity of Chriſ#'s entrance mto 
Heaven; but of his dying, v. 16, 17, 18. But granting that he doth 
allude to the High- Prieſſs entring into the Holy of Holies, yet that was 
but the Repreſentation of a Sacrifice already offer'd, and he could not 
be ſaid to find Expiation by his entrance; but that was already found 
by the Blood of the Sacrifice, and his entrance was only to accompliſh 
the end for which the Blood was offer d up in Sacrifice. And the be- 
nefit which came to Men is attributed to the Sacrifice, and not to the 
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lief Blood before the Mercy-ſeat : And whatever effect was con- 
. his entrance into the Sanctuary. was by virtue of the 
1 which he carried in with him, and was before ſhed at the Altar. 
Neither can it with any reaſon be ſaid, that if the Redemption were 


obtained by the Blood of Chriſt, there could be no need of his entrance 
11 Heaven; ſince we do not make the Priefth,od of Chriſt to expire 


at his Death; but that he is in Heaven a merciful High-Prieſt in nego- 


tiating the Affairs of his People with God, and there ever lives to make 
interceſſion for them. "220 . N 

x. Crellius anſwers, That granting the Aoriſt being put before the Verb, No diſtia- 
gad ſbould imply ſuch an Ad ion which was antecedent to Chriſt's ſitting at — * 
the right hand of Ged, et it is not there ſaid, that the Expiation of ſins was of the cf. 
made before Chriſt's entrance into {Heaven ;, for thoſe, (aith he, are to be fets of 
conſidered as two different things ; for a Prince fr enters into bis Palace, cn. 


entrance 


e be fits upon his Throne. And therefore, ſaith he, Chriſt may be ſaid into Hea- 
2 Laws Baie of ſins, before he ſate down at the = hend of his _—— 
Fu ber, not that it was done by his death but by his entrance into Heaven, and at the bo 
offering himſelf to God there, 2 which means he obtained his ſitting on the np 
right kind the Majeſty on High, and thereby the full Power of Renriſſiom cr 10. 
of fns, and giving eternal Life. To which I anſwer, 1. That the Scri-/e8. ss. 
pture never makes ſuch a diſtinction N {ras entrance into Hea- ! 537. 
ven, and ſitting at the right hand of God; which latter imply ing no more 
but the glorious ſtate of Chriſt in Heaven, his entrance into Heaven 
doth imply it: For therefore God exalted bim to be « Prince and a Sævi- 
gur e And the reaſon of the Power and Authority given him in Hea- 
yen is no where attributed to his entrance into it as the means of it; but 
our Saviour before that tells us, that al Power and Authority was com- ark. 28. 
mitted to bim; and his very entrance into Heaven was a. part of his 
Glory ; and given him in Conſideration of his Sufferings; as the Apo- phil. a. 8, 
file plainly alert ; and be became obedient to death, even the death of the 9: 
Croſs, wherefore God hath highly exalted him, &c. There can be then 
no imaginable reaſon to make the entrance of Chriſt into Heaven, and 
preſenting himſelf to God there, a Condition or means of obtaining 
that Power and Authority which is implyed in his ſtt:ng at the right 
band of God. 2. Suppoſing, we ſhould look on theſe as diſtin, there 
is as little reaſon to attribute the Expiation of fin to his entrance, conſi- 
dered as diſtin& from the other: For the Expiation of fins in Heaven 
being by Crellizs himſelf confeſſed to be by the Exerciſe of Chriſt's 
Power, and this beingonly the means to that Power, how could Chriſt 
expiate fins by that power which he had not? But of this I have 
ſpoken before, and ſhewed that in no ſenſe allowed by themſelves the 
Expiation of fins can be attributed to the entrance of Chriſt into Hea- 
ven as diſtinct from his fitting at the right hand of God. Thus 
much may ſuffice to prove, that thoſe effects of an Expiatory Sacri- 
ice, which do reſpe& the ſins committed, do properly agree to the 
Death of Chriſt, | if 
Xl. I now come to that which reſpects the Perſon, conſidered as ob- Of the a- 
noxious to the Wrath of God by reaſon of his fins: And ſo the Effect nde by 
of an Expiatory Sacrifice is Atonement and Reconciliation. By the Wrath chriſt 
of God, I mean, the reaſon which God hath from the Holineſs and beach. 
Juſtice of his nature, to puniſh ſin in thoſe who commit it: By the 
means of Atonement and Reconciliation, I mean, that in Conſideration of 
#hich, God is willing to releaſe the ſinner from the Obligation to Pu- 
Ts Uu2 niſhment 
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niſhment he lies under by the Law of God, and to receive bim into fi. 
vour upon the terms which are declared by the Doctrine of Chrig 
And that the Death of Chriſt was ſuch a means of Atonement and Re. 


Crell. c. 5. Conciliation for us, I ſhall prove by thoſe places of Scripture which 
ſe n. 3. ſpeak of it. But Crellius would ſeem to acknowledge, That if Grotins 


Crell. 7. 
left. 10. 


ſeem to contend for no more, than that Chriſt did avert that Wrath of God 


which Men had deſerved by their * they would willingly yield him all 
that he pleads for : But then he adds, T hat this deliverance from the Vea 
to come, is not by the Death, but by the Power of Chriſt. So that the que- 
ſtion is, Whether the Death of Chriſt were the means of Atonementand 
Reconciliation between God and us? And yet Celliut would ſeem 
willing to yield too, that the Death of Chriſt may be ſaid to avert th, 
Wrath of God from ws, as it was 4 Condition in order to it; for in that 
ſenſe it had no more influence upon it than his Birth had: But we 
have already ſeen, that the Scripture attributes much more to the Death 
and Blood of Chriſt, in order to the Expiation of fin. We do not de- 
ny, that the Death of Chriſt may be called a Condition, as the per. 
formance of any thing in order to an end, may be called the Conditi- 
on upon which that thing is to be obtained; but we fay, that it is not 
a bare Condition, but ſuch a one as implies a Conſideration, upon which 
the thing is obtained, being fuch as anſwers the end of him that grants 
it: By which means it doth propitiate or atone him, who had before 
juſt reaſon to puniſh, but is now willing to forgive and be reconciled 
to them, who have ſo highly offended him. And in this ſenſe we af: 
fert, that Chriſt is ſaid to be ixz»v,wo:, 4 propitiation for our ſins, 1 Joh. 
2. 2. 10. which we take in the ſame ſenſe that izowu; is taken 
for the in- offering, for Atonement, Ezek. 44. 27. Tegoirun inzou, the 
ſhall offer a ſin-offering ;, for ſo x there ſignifies, and in the ſame ſenſe 
SA uw is taken, Feed. 45. 19. and the Ram for Atonement is called 
21% 8 4>20pu3, Numb. 5.8. And thence the High-Prieſt when he 
made an Atonement, is ſaid mov + IA, 2 Maceab. 3. 33. which is 
of the greater conſequence to us, becauſe Crellius would mot have the 


ſenſe either of in251ss or idaone9m, to be taken from the common uſe of the 


word in the Qreeh Tongue; but ou that which ſome call the Helleniſti- 
cal uſe of iu; viz. That which is uſed in the Greet of the New Teſtament, 
out of the LXX. and the Apocryphal Greek; in both which we have 
found the word ;x2-pg; in a ſenſe fully correſpondent to what we plead 
for. But he yet urges, and takes a great deal of pains to prove, that 
D and £2.25%9a do not always frgnifie to be appeaſed by ano. 
ther, but ſometimes ſignifies to be Propitions bot Merciful in pardonin z and 
ſometimes to expiate, and then ſignifies the ſame with x992257w and d 
Leue Which if it be granted, proves nothing againſt us, having alrea- 
dy proved, that thoſe words do ſignifie the Averſſon of the Wrath of 
Gori by 4 Sacrifice, and that there is no reaſon to recede from that Sig- 
nification, when they are applied to the Blood of Chriſt. And we do 
not contend, that when the word i>e7p% or iado<45 is applied to him 
that doth forgive, it doth imply appeaſing ; but the effect of it, which 
is pardoning ; but that which we aſſert, is, that when it is applied to a 
third perſon, ox a thing made uſe of in order to forgiveneſs, then we 
ſay it ſignifies the propitiating him that was juſtly diſpleaſed : 80 as by 
what was done or ſuffered for that end, he is willing to dancer what 
he had juſt reaſon to puniſh, 80 Moſes is ſaid, to make Atonement for 
the People by his Prayers, & 14> i210 , N anus, Exod. 37 14: 
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44 we may (ce Verſe 11. how much God was diſpleaſed before. 
And Moſes befonght the Lord his God, and ſaid, Why doth thy Wrath 


var hot againſt thy People? And Verſe 12. Turn from thy fierce Wrath, 
2 —— of this evil againſt thy People, and 8 is ſaid, Verſe 14. 
The Lord was atoned or the evil which he thought to do unto his People, 
1 would therefore willingly know, why Moſes might not here properly 
be ſaid, iA4ot40 Fay Or meet The x uc, as It is ſaid inurn x2 me} 
ic xaxi2c, and therefore ſince it is ſo very often ſaid in the Levitical 
Law, Adoteo3mu and nd . melm ©, as meg) an, mel 3 Uinizs, 
nel va», and the Accuſative cafe ſcarce ever put but in two Caſes z 
(viz, When theſe words are applied to inanimate things, as the Altar, 
Ge. or when to God himſelf, implying forgiveneſs) what reaſon can 
we aſſign more probable for this different Conſtruction, than that when 
wel is uſed, the Verb hath a Reſpect to the offended party as the Ac- 
cuſative underſtood ? As Chriſt is ſaid in the places mentioned to be 
RD 521 auze1iar, which ought in reaſon to be underſtood as thoſe 
words after Moſes his interceſſion, «, i>2o. , me! * xgiz;, But 
Crelliu asks, Why then do we never read once concerning the Prieſt, that 
he did indoner nz I Fro mee! a mart or me ., but we read that he 
did E0201e9a 7 ay To Eu, . God 3s ſaid, Edd malay 
e a U To this I anſwer, 1. That the reaſon why the per- 
ſon propitiated, is not expreſſed, is, becauſe it was ſo much taken for 


granted, that the whole Inſtitution of Sacrifices did immediately Re- 


ſpe& God, and therefore there was no danger of miſtaking, concerning 
the perſon who was to be atoned. 2. I wonder Celia can himſelf 

ace no inſtance where #Z:A27uwd24 Tx; d un; is uſed with a Re- 
ſpe& to the Sacrifices, and the Perſons whoſe Offences are remitted by 
the Atonement z but where N hath a Relation to that, it is 
ſtill joyned with a Prepoſition relating either to the Perſon or to the 
Offences; if no more were underſtood when it is ſo uſed, than when 
God himſelf is ſaid to do it, why is not the Phraſe iZ2\zoxzo02; ws 
«ua-mz, as well ſaid of the Prieſt, as it is of God? From whence 
Grotias his ſenſe of Heb. 2. 17. dis 7 {Azoxerdzr mz aumariz; for inde 
regr) 24 ND 221 2 en, is far more agreeable to the uſe of the 
Phraſe in the Old Teſtament, than that which Cre/ius would put up- 
on it, Therefore ſince the i\2ou3; a} +2] cuami is attributed to 
Chriſt, we ought to take it in the ſenſe proper to a Propitiatory Sacri- 
tice: So it is ſaid by Moſes, where God is left out, but is neceſſarily un- 
derſtood, after the People had pronto God by their Idolatry ; Te 
here ſinned a great ſin: And now I will go up unto the Lord, ha dE - 
uz BY, © emagmnt. Vubr, That I may make an Atonement for your fin : 
What way could Moſes be ſaid to make this Atonement, but by propiti- 
ating God; yet his name is not there expreſſed, but neceſſarily under- 
ſtood. S0 HAM, Tetmwnro is uſed in the moſt proper ſenſe 
for appeaſing the anger of a Perſon, Gen. 32. 20. And & m1. #Z2Adoowgy, 
2 Sem. 21. 3. Which places have been already inſiſted on, in the Sig- 
nification of the word "22. And that thoſe places wherein Chriſt is 
ſaid to be a propitiation for our fins, are capable of no other ſenſe, 
will appear from the Conſideration of Chriſt, as a middle perſon be- 
tween God and us; and therefore his being iAaoul met 1 duatnir, 
cannot be parallel with that Phraſe, where God himſelf is ſaid, E- 
ly Tz; d dee, for Chriſt is here conſidered as interpoſing be- 
tween God and us, as Moſes and the Prieſts under the Law did —_— 


_—_ 
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God and the People in order to the averting his Wrath from them, 
And when one doth thus interpoſe in order to the Atonement of the 
offended party, ſomething is always ſuppoſed to be done or ſuffered 
by him, as the means of that Atonement, As Jacob ſuppoſed the pre- 
ſent he made to his Brother would propitiate him; and David appea- 
ſed the Gibeonites by the Death of Saxl's Sons, both which are (aid :: 
Aalen 2%, So the ſhedding of the Blood of Sacrifices before and under 
* the Law, was the means of atuning God for the ſins they committed. 
What reaſon can there be then why ſo receiv'd a ſenſe of Atonement 
both among the Jews, and all other Nations at that time when theſe words 
were Written, muſt be forſaken ; and any other fenfe be embraceg, 
which neither agrees with the Propriety of the Expreſſion, nor with 
ſo many other places of Scripture; which make the Blood of Chriſt to 
be a Sacrifice for the Expiation of (in ? | 
of Recon- XII. Neither is it only our Atonement, but our Reconciliation is 
— attributed to Chriſt too, with a Reſpect to his Death and Sufferingy, 
death, As in the place before inſiſted on. For. if whew we were Enemies, we 
Rom. 5-10. were reconciled to God by the Death of his Son; and more largely in the 
2 cor. 18, ſecond Epiſtle to the Corinthians. And all things are of God, who hath 
19, 21. reconciled ns to himſelf by Jeſus Chriſt, and hath given to us the minijiry 
of Reconciliation : To wit, that God was in Chriſt reconciling the World 
unto himſelf, not imputing their Treſpaſſes unto them, and hath committed 
to us the Word of Reconciliation For he bath made him to be ſin for w 
who knew no 655 that we might be made the Righ:eonſneſs of God in bin. 
Eph. 2.16. And to the Epheſians, And that be might reconcile both unto God in one 
\ . , body by his Croſs, having ſlain the enmity thereby. To the ſame purpoſe 
70% to the Coloſſians, And having made peace through the Blood of his Croſi 
; by him to reconcile all things to himſelf, by him I ſay whether they be things 
in Heaven or in Earth; and you that were ſometimes alienated and Ene- 
mies in your mind by wicked wor, yet now hath he reconciled, in the bo- 
cell. c. „. A of bis fleſh through Death, Two things the ſubſtance of Cxellius his 
ed. 5, 6, anſwer may be reduced to concerning theſe places. 1. That it is no where 
17,18,6c. ſaid that God was reconciled to us, but that we are reconciled to God, and 
therefore this Reconciliation doth not imply any aver ting of the anger of God, 
2. That none of theſe places do aſſert any Reconciliation with God antect- 
dent to our Converſion, and ſo that the Reconciliation mention d implies 
only the laying aſide our Enmity to God by our ſins. | begin with thebrlt 
of theſe, concerning which we are to conſider not barely the Phraſes 
uſed in Scripture, but what the nature of the thing implies; as to 
which a difference being ſuppoſed between God and Man on the ac- 
count of fin, no Reconciliation can be imagined but what is mutual. 
For did Man only fall out with God, and had not God juſt reaſon to 
be diſpleaſed with Men for their Apoſtaſie from him? If not, what made 
him ſo ſeverely puniſh the firſt fin that ever was committed by Man? 
What made him puniſh the old World for their impieties by a Deluge? 
What made him leave ſuch Monuments of his anger againſt the (ins of 
Pſal. 6. 1. the World in ſucceeding Ages? What made him add ſuch ſevere Sandi 
LOS ons to the Laws he made to the People of the Jem? What made tne 
11. 3. moſt upright among them ſo vebemently to deprecate his Wrath a 
Levit. 25. Diſpleaſure upon the ſenſe of their ins? What makes him declare 
£1.11. de not only his hatred of the fins of Men, but of the Perſons of thoſe who 


Deo A commit them; ſo far as to expreſs the greateſt abhorrency of them ? 


trib. { 


5 what makes our Adverſaries themſelves to Gy, that impieig is 4 
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+; own nature hateful to God, and ſtirs him up to anger againſt all wb 
commit it? What means, I ſay, all this, if God be not angry with 
Men on the account of fin? Well then; ſuppoſing God to be averſe 
from Men by reaſon of their fins, ſhall this diſpleaſure always continue 
or not? It it always continues, Men muſt certainly ſuffer the deſert of 
their fins; if it doth not always continue, then God may be ſaid to be 
reconciled in the ſame ſenſe that an offended party is capable of being 
reconciled to him who hath provoked him. Now there are two ways 
whereby a party juſtly offended may be ſaid to be reconciled to him that 
hath offended him. Firſt, when he is not only willing to admit of 
terms of agreement, but doth declare his acceptance of the Mediation 
of a third Perſon, and that he is ſo well ſatisfied with what he hath 
gone in order to it, that he appoints chis to be publiſhed to the World 
to aſſure the offender, that if the breach continues, the fault wholly 
lies upon himſelf, The ſecond is, when the offender doth accept of 
the terms of agreement offered, and ſubmits himſelf to him whom he 
bath provoked, and is upon that received into Favour. And theſe two 
we aſſert muſt neceſſarily be diſtinguiſhed in the Reconciliation between 
God and us. For upon the Death and ſufferings of Chriſt, God de- 
clares to the World he is ſo well ſatisfied with what Chriſt hath done 
and ſuffered in order to the Reconciliation between himſelf and us, that 
he now publiſhes Remiſſion of ſins to the World upon thoſe terms which 


the Mediator hath declared by his own Doctrine, and the Apoſtles be 


ſent to preach it: But becauſe Remiſſion of ſins doth not immediately 
follow upon the Death of Chriſt, without ſuppoſition of any Act on 
our part, therefore the (tate of Favour doth commence from the per- 
formance of the Conditions which are required from us. So that upon 


— — 


the Death of Chriſt God declaring his acceptance of Chriſt's Mediation, 


and that the Obſtacle did not lie upon his part; therefore thoſe Mel- 


elſe 


— 
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elſe but Chriſt's preaching the Goſpel himſelf, who afterwards committed th, 
Office to i Ipoſtter : But if ſuch ſhifts as theſe will ſerve to — 
Mens underſtandings, both they were made, and the Scriptures were pri. 
ten to very little purpoſe; for if this had been all the Apoſtle had 
meant, that Chriſt preached the ſame Doctrine of Reconciliation before 
them, what mighty matter had this been to have ſolemnly told the 
| World, that Chriſt's Apoſ#tes preached no other Doctrine, but what their 
Maſter had preached before? Eſpecially if no more were meant by it 
but that Men ſhould leave their fins, and be reconciled to God, But 
beſides, why is the Miniſtry of Reconciliation, then attributed only tg 
the Apoſtles, and not to Chriſt, which ought in the firſt place to have 
been given to him, fince the "Apoſtles did 1. receive it from him 
Why is that M:niſtry of Reconciliation (aid to be, viz. That God vu 
in Chriſt reconciling the World to himſelf? Was this all the Subject of 
the Apoſtles preaching, to tell the World, that Chriſt perſwaded Men 
| to leave off their fins? How comes God to reconcile the World to him. 
1 ſelf by the preaching of Chriſt, ſince Chriſt himſelf ſaith, he was not 
| ſent to preach to the World; but 0 the loſt ſheep of the houſe of Iſrael ? 
| | Was the World reconciled to God by the preaching of Chriſt, before 
| they had ever heard of them? Why is God ſaid not to i»pute to Mey 
their Treſpaſſes by the preaching of Chriſt, rather than his Apoſtles, if 
the not imputing were no more than declaring God's readineſs to par. 
don; which was equally done by the Apoſiles as by Chriſt himſelf? Laſt 
ly, what force or dependence is there in the laſt words, For he made 
him to be fin for us, who knew no fin, &. If all he had been ſpeak- 
ing of before had only related to Chriſt's preaching? How was he 
arade ſin more than the Apoſiles, if he were only treated as a finner 
upon the account of the ſame Doctrine which they preached equally 
with him? And might not Men be ſaid to be made the ang of 
God in the Apoſiles, as well as in Chriſt, if no more be meant, but be. 

ing perſwaded to be Righteous, by the Doctrine delivered to them? 
In the two latter places, Eph. 2. 16. Coloff. 1. 20, &c. it is plain, 
that 2 twofold Reconciliation is likewiſe mentioned, the one of the Jen: 
and Gentiles to one another, the other of both of them to God. For 
nothing can be more Ridiculous than the Expoſition of Socinw, who 
would have u ©: not to be joyned with the Verb 2rrox@am)22y, but to land 
by it ſelf, and to ſignifie that this Reconciliation of the Jews and Gentiles d d 
Crell. c. ). tend to the Glory of God. And Crellius, who ſtands out at nothing, 
el. 30. hopes to bring off Socinus here too; by ſaying, that it is very common, 
for the end to which a thing was appointed to be expreſſed by a Dative Caſe 
following the Verb; but he might have ſpared his pains in proving a thing 
no one queſtions; the ſhorter anſwer had been to have produced one 
place where 27am: Oed ever ſignifies any thing but to be recon- 
ciled to God as the offended Party; or where-ever the Dative of the 
perſon following the Verb importing Reconciliation, did ſigniſie any 
thing elſe but the Party with whom the Reconciliation was to be made, 
As for that objection concerning things in Heaven being reconciled ;, that 
Phraſe doth not import ſuch a Reconciliation of the Angels as of Men, 
but that Men and Angels upon the Recongiliation of Men to God, be- 
come one body under Chriſt, and are gathered together in him, as the 

__ 4poſitleexpreſleth it, Eph. 1.10. | - 

Objeti- XIII. 1. Having thus far proved, that the Effects of an Expiztory 


ſweres, Sacrifice do belong to the Death of Chriſt, nothing now remains jo 
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an anſwer to be made to two Objections, which / are commonly inſi- 
ted on hy ohr Adverſaries. The firſt is, That God mas recumciled be ſbre 
be ſent his Son, and therefore Chrift could not die to reconcile God to us. 
The ſecond is, Thet the Doctrine of Satis ſacb ion afſertetl by ur, it imcon-' 
ſtent with the fretmeſs of God's Grace in the Remiſſion of ſins: Both 
hich will admit of an eaſie Solution upon the Principles ot the fore- 
oing Diſcourſe. To the firſtI anſwer, That we aſſert nothing incon- 
fen with that love of God, which was diſcovered in ſending his Son 
into the World ; we do not ſay, That God hated Mankind ſo much on the: 
account of fin, that it was impoſſible he ſhould ever admit of any terms 
of Reconciliation with them, which is the only thing inconſiſtent with 
the greatneſs of God's Love in ſending Chriſt into the World; but we 
adore and-magvifie the infiniteneſs and unexpreſſible greatneſs of his 
Love, that notwithſtanding all the contempt of the former kindneſs and 
mercies of Heaven, he ſhould be pleaſed to ſend his own Son to die 
for finners, that they might be reconciled to him. And herein was the 
t Love of God manifeſted, that while we were Exemies and Sinners, 
t died for. us, "and that for this end, that we might be reconciled 
to God by his Death. And therefore ſurely, not in the ſtate of Favour 
or Reconciliation, with God then. But it were worth the while, to 
underſtand what it is our Adverſaries mean, when they fay, God was 
reconciled when he ſent" his Son, and therefore he could not die to reconcile 
God tons, Either they mean, that God had decreed to be reconciled upon 
the ſending his Son, or that he was actually reconciled when he ſent 
him: If he only decreed to be reconciled, that was not at all incon- 
ſiſtent with Chriſt's dying to reconcile God and us in purſuance of that 
decree : If they mean, he was actually reconciled, then there was no 
need for Chriſt to die to reconcile God and us; but withal, actual Re- 
conciliation implies pardon of fin ; and if fin were actually pardoned 


—_ 


before Chriſt came, there could be no need of his coming at all, and 


fins would have been. pardoned before committed; if they were noc 
pardoned, notwithſtanding that Love of God, then it can imply no 
more, but that God was willing to be reconciled. If therefore not-re- 
miſſion of fins were confiſtent with that Love of God; by which he 
ſent Chriſt into the World, then notwithſtanding that he was yet ca- 
ble of being reconciled by his Death. So that our Ad verſaries are 
nd to reconcile that Love of God, with not preſently pardoning 
the fins of the World, as we are to reconcile it with the ends of the 
Death of Chriſt, which are aſſerted by us. 

XIV. To the other Objection, concerning the inconſiſtency of the Free- The rec. 
neſs of God's Grace with the Doctrine of Satisfadlion, I anſwer, Either neſs of 
God's Grace is ſo free as to exclude all Conditions, or not: If it be ſo £255 2 
free, as to exclude all Conditions, then the higheſt Antinomiani ſin is Scripture, 
the trueſt Doctrine; for that is the higheſt degree of the Freeneſs of 1 
Grace, which admits of no Conditions at all. If our Adverſaries ſay, faction. 
That the Freeneſs of Grace is conſiſtent with Conditions required on our 
pert, Why ſhall it not admit of Conditions on God's part? Eſpecial- 
ly, when the Condition required, tends ſo highly to the end of God's 
governing the World, in the manifeſtation of his hatred againſt ſin, 
and the Vindication of the Honour of his Laws by 'the Sufferings of 
the Son of God in our ſtead, as an Expiatory Sacrifice for our ſins. 

here are two things to be conſidered in fin, the diſhonour done to 
God, by the breach of his Laws, and the injury Men do to themſelves 
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by it; now Remiſſion of ſins, that Reſpects the injury which Me; 
bring upon themſelves by it; and that is Free, when the penalty iz 
wholly forgiven, as we aſſert it is by the Goſpel to all penitent ſinnerz; 
But ſhall not God be free to vindicate his own Honour, and to declar, 
his Righteouſneſs to the World, while he is 1he Juſtifier of them that J. 
lieve ? Shall Men in caſe of Defamation, be bound to vindicate them. 
ſelves, though they freely forgive the Authors of the ſlander, by our 
Adverſaries own Doctrine? And muſt it be repugnant to God, Grace 
to admit of a Propitiatory Sacrifice, that the World may underſtang' 
that it is no ſuch eaſie thing to obtain pardon of ſin committed again} 
God; but that as often as they conſider the bitter Sufferings of Christ 
in order to the obtaining the forgiveneſs of our fins, that ſhould be the 
greateſt Argument to diſſwade them from the Practice of them ? But v 

ſhould it be more inconſiſtent with the Sacrifice of Chriſt, for God 
freely to pardon fin, than it was ever preſumed to be in all the Sacrig. 
ces of either Jews or Gentiles * Who all ſuppoſed Sacrifices neceſſary in 
order to Atonement ; and yet thought themſelves obliged to the Goodneſs 
of God in the Remiſſion of their fins? Nay we find that God himſelf 


Gen. 20.7. in the caſe of Abimelech, appointed Ahrabam to pray for him, in order 


to his pardon; and will any one ſay, this was a derogation to the 


Job 42. 7-Grace of God in his Pardon ? Or to the Pardon of Job's Friends, be. 


cauſe!Fob was apponited to Sacrifice for them? Or to the pardon of the 
Iſraelites, becauſe God out of kindneſs to them, directed them by the 

rophets, and appointed the means in order to it? But although God 
appointed our Hrigh-Prieft for us, and out of his great Love ſent him 
into the World, yet his Sacrifice was not what was giver him, but what he 


freely underwent himſelf; he gave us Chriſt, but Chriſ? offered up himſelt 


a full, perfet and ſufficient Sacrifice, Oblation and SatisfaTion for the ſins 


of the World. 


Thus, Sir, I have now given you a larger account of what then more 
briefly diſcourſed of concerning the true Reaſon of the Sufferings of Chriſt; 
and heartily wiſhing you a right underſtanding in all things, and reque- 
ſting from you an impartial Confederation of what I have Written, 


Iam, SIR, Yours, &«c. @ 
Es. 


Jan. 6. 1665. 


The Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith Aſſerted and Vin 'ica- 

ted: In a SER MON Preached at St. Laurence-Jewty 

3 London, 1 te 7th. 1691- TT) 
D | 

This is a faithful ſaying and worthy of all acceptation, That Chriſt Jeſu 


came into the World to ſave Sinners, of whom I am chief. 


i theſe Words were to be underſtood without any Reſtriction or 


Limitation that Chriſt Jeſus came into the World to ſave ſinners, they 
would overthrow the great Deſign of the Goſpel, and make its 
Excellent Precepts Uſeleſs and Ineffectual. For, to what purpoſc 
ſhould Men be put upon the ſevere Practice of Repentance, Mr 
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tion and 2 continued Courſe of a Holy Life, if the meer being Sin- 
mrs did ſufficĩently qualifie them for Salvation? This indeed would be 
thought a Doctrine worthy of all Arceptation by the greaeſt Sinners; but 
it could not be 4 faithful ſaying, being not agreeablecither to the Nature 
of God, or Revelation of his Will by Chriſt Feſws. But St. Paul ſpeaks 
of ſuch Sinners as himſelf had been, i. e. ſuch as had been great ſinners, 
but had truly and ſincerely Repented. Of whom I am chief, What then? 
Muſt we look on him as the Standard and Meaſure of ſuch Sinners whom 
Chrift Teſus came to ſave? What will then become of all thoſe who 
have been. Sinners of a higher Rank than ever he was? It's true in the 
Verſes before the Text, he ſets out his Sins, as a humble Penitent is 


Py 


wont to do, with the worſt Colours and deepeſt Aggravations, Who was ver. 13. 


before 4 Blaſphemer and a perſecutor, and injurious ; but yet he adds, that 
ge obtained Mercy becauſe he did it ignorantly, in unbelief. Ho then is 
& Paul the Chief of Sinners? Are Sins of Ignorance and Miſtake the great- 
eſt of Sins, for which Chriſt died? Is there no Expiation for any o- 
ther by Jeſus Chriſt? What will become then of all ſuch who fin a- 
gainſt Knowledge and Conſcience, and not in Ignorance and Onbelief ? 
Can none of theſe hope for Mercy by Chriſt 1075 although they do 


truly Repent? But the Blood of Chriſt is ſaid elſewhere to cleanſe ws from , Joh. 157 


all Sin; not, while we continue ih them, but if we repent and forſake 


them. And Jeſas Chriſt is ſaid to be a Propitiation for our Sins; and not Ch. 2. v.. 


for ours only, but for the Sins of the whole World. And therefore this 
Expreſſion of St. Paul notes his great Humility and and deep Senſe of 
his own Sins; but doth not exclude others from the hopes of Pardon 
whoſe Sins have other Aggravation than his had; For, if we leave 
out the laſt words as peculiar to his Caſe, yet the other contain in 
them a true Propoſition and of the greateſt Importance to Mankind; 
This is a faithful ſaying and worthy of all Acceptation, that Chriſt Jeſus 
came into the world to ſave ſinners. | 
This, you may ſay, is a matter out of all doubt among all ſuch who 
hope for Salvation by Chriſt Jeſus ; for all are agreed, that one way or 
other we are to be ſaved by him, But there is great Difficulty as to the 
Way of ſaving Sinners by Chriſt Jeſus 5; whether by the Doctrine and 
Example of the Man Chriſt Jeſus, by the Power he attained through his Suff 
ferings; Or, by the Eternal Son of God's aſſuming our Nature and Suffer- 
ing in our ſtead in order to the Reconciling God to us and making a Propi- 
tration for our Sins, Theſe are two very diffent Hypotheſes or Notions 
of Chriſt's coming to ſave Sinners; and the former ſeenis more eaſie to 
be underſtood and believed; and the other ſeems to have inſuperable 
Difficulties in point of Reaſon ; and to run our Religion into Myſteries, 
which expoſe our Faith and make Chriſtianity appear Contemptible to 
Men of Senſe and Underſtanding. Is it not therefore better much to em- 
brace ſuch a Scheme of it, as will have the leaſt Objection againſt it, 
that ſo Men of Reaſon may not be tempted to Infidelity, and Men of 
Superſtition may not under the Colour of Myſteries bring in the moſt Ab- 
ſurd and Unreaſonable Doctrines? | 
Theſe are plauſible Inſinuations, and would be apt to prevail on con- 
ſidering Mens Minds, if they were to form and make a Religion that 
might be moſt accommodated to the Genius and Humour of the Age 
they live in. And truly no Men (by their own Authority) can pre- 


tend to a Right to impoſe on others any Mſteries of Faith, or any 


ſuch things which are above their Capacity to underſtand. But that 
X x 2 is 
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is not our caſe ; for we all profeſs to believe and receive Chriſtian; 
as a Divine Revelation ; and God (we ſay ) may require from ys the 
belief of what we may not be able to comprehend, eſpecially if it re. 
lates to himſelf, or ſuch things which are ſequent upon t Urion 
of the Divine and Human Nature. Therefore our buſineſs is to conſider 
whether any ſuch things be contained in that Nevelat ian which we al 


own; and if they be, we are bound to believe them, although we an 


not able to comprehend them. 

Now here are two Remarkable Characters in theſe Words, by which 
we may examin theſe different Hypotheſes concerning the way of Salus. 
tion by Jeſus Chriſt. 

I. I is a faithful ſaying, and therefore muſt be contained in that Re. 
velation which God hath made concerning our Salvation by Chriſt, 

II. It is worthy of all Acceptation ; i. e. moſt uſeful and beneficial to 
Mankind. | ; 

Now by theſe two I ſhall proceed in the Examination of them, 

I. Which is moſt agreeable to the Revealed Will of God, 

1 1 Which doth offer faireſt for the Benefit and Advantage of Man- 

n Ll , 

IJ. Which is moſt agreeable to the revealed Will of God, For that 
we are ſure is the * faithful ſaying; ſince Men of Wit and Reaſon 
may deceive us, but God cannot. When the Apoſtles firſt preached 
this Doctrine to the World, they were not bound to believe what they 
affirmed to be a faithful ſaying till they gave ſufficient Evidence of their 
Authority from God, by the wonderful Aſſiſtance of the Holy Ghoſt, 
But now this faithful ſaying is contained in the Books of the New Ta- 
ment, by which we are to judge of the Truth of all Chriſtian Docttines. 
And when two different Senſes of Places of Scripture are offer'd, we 
are to conſider, which is moſt Reaſonable to be preferr'd. And here- 
in we are allow'd to Exerciſe our Reaſon as much as we pleaſe; and the 
more we do ſo, the ſooner we ſhall come to Satisfaction in this matter. 

Now according to Reaſon we may judge that Senſe to be preterrd, 

(i.) Which is moſt plain and eaſie and agreeable to the moſt receiv'd 
Senſe of Words: not that which is forced and intricate, or which puts 
improper and Metaphorical Senſes upon Words which are commonly 
taken in other Senſes; eſpecially when it isno Sacramental thing, which 
in its own Nature is Figurative. 

(2.) That which ſuirs moſt with the Scope and Deſign not only of 
the particular Places, hut of the whole New Teſtament ; which is, to 
magnifie God and to depreſs Man? To ſet forth the infinite Love and 
Condeſcenſion of God in giving his Son to be a Propitiation for our Sins; 
to ſet up the Worſhip of one true God in Oppolition to Creatures to 
Repreſent and Declare the mighty Advantages Mankind receive by the 
Sufferings of Chriſt Jeſus. 

(3.) That which hath been generally receiv'd in the Chriſtian Church 
to be the Senſe of thoſe places. For, we are certain, this was always 
look d on as a matter of great Concernment to all Chriſtians; and they 
had as great Capacity of underſtanding the Senſe of the Apoſtles: And 
the Primitive Church had greater Helps for knowing it than others at 
ſo much greater Diſtance. And therefore the Senſe is not to be taken 
from modern Inventions, or Criticiſms, or Pretences to Revelation; but 
that which was at firſt deliver'd to the Chriſtian Church,and bath been ſince 


received and embraced by it in the ſeveral Ages; and bath * — 
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ſrenuouſly aſſerted, when it hath met with Oppoſition, as founded on 
Lriptare and the general Conſent of the Chriſtiam Church, 
(40 That which beſt agrees with the CharaFers of thoſe Perſons 
from whom we receive the Chriſtian Faith ; and thoſe are Chriſt Jeſus 
and his Holy ApoſHes. For, it their Authority be loſt, our Religion is 
gone; and their Authority depends upon their Sincerity and Faithful 
»;, and Care to inform the World aright in matters of ſo great Impor- 
1 (I.) I begin with the Character which the Apoſtles give of Chriſt Je- 
ſ himſelf z which is, that hee was a Perſon of the greateſt Humility 
and Condeſcenſion, that he did not aſſume to himſelf that which he 
might juſtly have done. For let the words of St. Paul be undetſtood ei- 
ther as to the Nature, or Dignity of Chriſt, it is certain that they muſt 
imply thus much, that when Chriſt Jeſus was here on Earth, he was 
not of a vain aſſuming humour, that he did not boaſt of himſelf, nor 
magnifie his own Greatneſs, but was contented to be look d on as o- 
ther Men; although he had at that time far greater and Diviner Ex- 
cellency in him than the World would believe. Leſs than this, can- 
not be made of thoſe Words of the Apoſtle, Who being in the form of Phil. 2. , 
God, he thought it not Robbery to be equal with God, but made hitſelf of” 
no Reputation, and took upon him the form of a Servant. Of gore 
Now this being the Character given of him, let us conſider what he 
doth affirm concerning himſelf, For although he was tar from draw- 
ing the People after him, by ſetting forth his own Perfections ; yet up- 
on juſt Occafions, when the Jews conteſted with hirh, he did Aſſert 
ſuch things, which muſt ſavour of Vanity and Oſtenation, or elſe muſt 
imply that he was the Eternal Son of God. For, all Mankind are agreed 
that the higheſt degree of Ambition lies in Affecting Divine Honour, 
or for a meer Man to be thought a God. How ſeverely did God pu- 
niſn Herod for being pleaſed with the Peoples folly in crying out, he 
Voice of God and not of Man? And therefore he could never have ** ** 
born with ſuch poſitive Aſſertions and ſuch repeated Defences of his 
being the Sor of God in ſuch a manner as implied his _ fo from E- 
ternity, This in his Diſputes with the Jews he affirms ſeveral times, 
that he came down from — not in a Metaphorical but in a proper |. 1 
Senſe, as appears by thoſe words, What and if ye ſball ſee the Son of Man - "OA 
aſcend up where he was before? In another Conference he aſſerted, that he 38.50. 
ver before Abraham, Which the Jews ſo literally underſtood, that with- j5Þ 53g 
out a Metaphor they went about to ſtone him; little imagining that by 4. . 59. 
braham the calling of the Gentiles was to be underſtood. But above 
Al, is that Expreſſion which he uſed to the Jews at another Conference, 
l and my Father are one; which they underſtood in ſuch a manner that Jof. 20. 
immediately they took up ſtones to have ſtoned him. What means all this“, 5 
Rage of the Jews againſt him? What? for ſaying that he had Unity of 
Conſent with his Father? No certainly. But the Jews miſunderſtood him. 
Let us ſuppoſe it; would not our Saviour have immediately explain- 
ed himſelf to prevent fo dangerous a Miſconſtruction? But he asked 
them, what it was they ſtoned him for? They anſwer him directly and 
plainly, becauſe that thon being a man makeſt thy ſelf Gad. This was v. 32, 33 
home to the purpoſe. And here was the time for him to have denied 
it, it it had not been ſo. But doth he deny? Doth he fay, it would 
blaſphemy in him to own it? No 3 but he goes about to defend it 3 
and proves it to be no Blaſphemy for him to ſay that he was 2 1 
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Son of God ʒ i. e. ſo as to be God, as the Jem underſtood it. Cam e 
imagine that a meer Man knowing himſelf to be ſuch, ſhould aflume 
this to himſelt; and yet God to bear witneſs to him not only by M. 
Mar, 3.17. raclet but by a Voice from Heaven, wherein he was called his beloeg 
Som in whom he was well pleaſed'? Could God be pleaſed with a mortal 
finite, deſpicable Creature, as the Jews thought him, that aſſumed to 
himſelf ro be God, and maintained and defended it among his own Peg. 
ple, in a ſolemn Conference at a very Publick Place, in one of the Po. 
tico's of the Temple? And this he perſiſted in to the laſt. For, when 
Marth. 26. the High Prieſt adjured him by. the living God to tell, whether he were the 
63. Chriſt the Son of God, (for he, no doubt, had heard of the Reſult of 
v. 64. this Conference in Solomon's Porch ) Jeſus ſaid unto him, Thon haſt ſaid 
Mark 14+ St. Mark, more expreſly, Jeſus ſaid, I am. And this was the Laſphe. 
v.64, my, for which they put him to death; as appears by the Evangeliſt, 
——— that this ought to be a Diſpute only between Jews and Chriſtians, 
” lince it was the very point, for which they condemned him to death, 
And in his laſt moſt Divine Prayer juſt before his Suffering, he owns the 
Luk. 22. Glory which he had with the Father before the World had a Being, 4d 
71. now, O Father, glorifie thou me with the Glory which I had with thee, le- 
Joh. 77.5. fore the World was. Was this nothing but the Glory which God had 
deſigned to give him? This is ſo far from being peculiar to Chriſt, that 
it is common to all whom God deſigns to glorifie; and takes away the 
diſtinction between the Decree and the Execution of it. 
(2.) As to the Apoſtles, the Reaſon we believe their Teſtimony is, 
that they were Men of great Sincerity and Plainneſs, and of great Teal 
for the Honour and Glory of God. And according to this Charader, 
let us examine what they ſay concerning Chriſt Jeſus. 
He that was moſt converſant with him, and beloved by him, and 
lived to ſee his Divinity conteſted by ſome, and denied by others, is 
Joh, 1. 1, moſt ample in ſetting it forth in his Admirable, Sublime, and Divine 
Ce. Introduction to his Goſpel. Which all the Wit of Mankind can never 
make tolerable Senſe of, if they deny Chriſt's being the Eternal Son of 
God; and it is he, that hath preſerved thoſe Conferences with the Jews, 
wherein he aſſerts his own Divinity. 
S. Paul was a Stranger to him while he lived ; but at the ſame time 
when he was ſo zealous to perſwade the Gentiles to the Worſhip of God 
Rom. 9. 5. and not of Creatures, he calls him God over all, bleſſed for evermore. 
28 And when he ſaith, that the Eternal Power and Godhead are known 
Col. 1. 16. % the Creation of the World, he attributes /e Creation of all things l 
Heb. 1. 2, Chriſt, applying to him thoſe words of the Pſalmiſt. Thon Lord in the 
10. beginning haſt laid the Foundation of the Earth and the Heaven, the 
os of thy hands. Which cannot be underſtood of any Metaphoricd 
eation. 
And after the ſtricteſt Examination of Copies, thoſe will be found 
the beſt, which have that Reading on which our Tranſlation is ground- 
Tim. 3. ed. And without Controverſie great is the Myſtery of Godlineſs, God n 
16% manifeſt in the Fleſh. So that God's being manifeſt in the Fleſh 18 made 
a great part of the Myſtery of Chriſtianity. ; 
But here ariſes a Difficulty, which deſerves to be conſidered 3 7. 
< If there were nothing in the Chriſtian Doctrine, but the Way of ſe- 
* ving Sinners by the Doctrine and Example of Chriſt, there would be 
* little Objection to be made to it; ſince the obtaining Eternal Life 18 


* certainly the beſt thing can be propoſed to Mankind, and _ 
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«+ cepts of Chriſt are Divine and Spiritual, Plain and Eaſie to be Un- 
«4 derſtood, and Agreeable to the Reaſon of Mankind; but many other 
« things are impoſed on Men as neceſſary to be believed concernj 
Cbriſt Jeſur, as to his Divinity, Incarnation, and the /7ypoſtatical 42 
„ion of both Natures, which perplex and confound our underſtand- 
« ings; and yet theſe things are not only deliverd as Myſteries of the 
* Chriſtian Faith; but the Belief of them is required as neceſſary to 
« the Salvation of Sinners; whereas, if they are Revealed they are 
« no longer Myſteries ;, and if they are not Revealed, how come they to 
be made Articles of Faith? The Scripture knows of no other Myſte- 
* ries of Faith but ſuch as were hidden before the Revelation of them, 
hut fince they are Revealed they are plain and open to all Mens 
« Capacities; and therefore it is a great Injury to the Plainneſs and 
« Simplicity of the Goſpel to impoſe ſuch incomprehenſible Myſteries 
« az Neceſſary Articles of Faith ; and it is abuſing the Credulity of 
Mankind, to make ſuch things neceſſary to be believed; which are 
«* impoſſible to be underſtood, But thoſe who have ever loved to de- 
i ceive and abuſe the reſt of the World, have been always fond of the 
Name of Myſteries; and therefore all ſuch things are to be ſuſpected 
« which come under that Name. For, all ſuch Points which will not 
bear Examination, muſt be wrapt up and Reverenced under the Name 
Hof Myſteries, that is, of things to be ſwallow'd without being un- 
* derſtood. But the Scripture never calls that a Myſtery which is Incom- piſcunſe 
* prebenſible in it ſe if though never ſo much revealed. . the 


lf, 
This is the main force of the Objection, which I ſhall endeavour to g, 2 
remove by ſhe wing. 1 j 


ry, 

(1.) That God may juſtly require from us in general, the Belief of 

what we cannot comprehend, | 

(2.) That which way ſoever the Way of Salvation by Chriſt be ex- 

plained, there will be ſomething of that Nature found in it; and 
that thoſe who Reject the Myſteries of Faith run into greater Dif- 
ficnltics than thoſe who aſſert them. * ; 

(3.) That no more is required as a Neceſſary Article of Faith than 

what is plainly and clearly Revealed. 

(.) That God may juſtly require from us in general, the Belief of 
what we cannot comprehend. It is to very little purpoſe to enquire 
whether the Word "Myſtery in Scripture be applied to ſuch particular 
Doctrines, whoſe Subſtance is revealed, but the manner of them is in- 
comprehenſible by us; for why may not we make uſe of ſuch a Word 
whereby to expreſs things truly revealed, but above our Comprehen- 

? Weare certain the Word Myſtery is uſed for things far leſs diffi- 
cult and abſtruſe; and why may it not then be fitly applied to ſuch mat- 
ters, which are founded on Divine Revelation, but yet are too deep 
for us to go to the bottom of them? Are there not Myſteries in Arts, 
Myſteries in Nature, Myſteries in Providence? And what Abfurdity 
$ there to call thoſe Myſteries, which in ſome Meaſure are known, but 
in much greater unknown to us? Although therefore in the Language 
of Scripture it be granted, that the word Myſtery is moſt frequently 
"plied, to things before hidden, but now revealed, yet there is no Incon- 
druity in calling that a Myſtery, which being revealed, hath yet ſome- 

ung in it which our underſtandings eannot reach to. But it is meer Ca- 
ling to infiſt on a Word, if the thing it ſelf be granted. The chief 

8 therefore to be done is, to ſhew that God may require from us 


the | 
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the belief of 'ſoch things which are incomprehenſible by us. For 
God: may require any thing froin us, which it is reaſonable for us t 
do; if it be then reaſonable; for us to give Aſſent where the manner of 
what God bath revealed is not eomprehended, then God may certain] 
require it from us. Hath not God revealed to us, that in ſx day, F 
trade Heautn and Earth and all that is therein? But is it not reaſonabſe 
for us to believe this, unleſs we ate able to comprehend the manner of 
God's Production of things? Here we have ſomething revealed and 
that plainly enough, viz. That God created all things, and yet, here 
is a Myſtery remaining as to the manner of doing it. Hath not God 
plainly revealed that there ſhall be a Reſurrection of the Dead > And 
muſt we think it unreaſonable to believe ir, till we are able to compre. 
hend all the Changes of the Particles of Matter from the Creation to the 
General ReſurreFion ? But it is ſaid that there is no Contradidion in this 
FO” but there is in the Myſtery of the Trinity and Incarnation. It is ſtrange Bold. 
on; on Dr. neſs in Men to talk thus of Monſtrons Contradictionsin things above their 
Wallis bis Reach, The Arheiſts may as well ſay, Infinite Power is a Monſirgy; 
ma — Contradiction; and God s Immenſity and his other unſearchable Perfe. 
* fections are Monſtrons Paradoxes and Contradictions. Will Men never 
learn to diſtinguiſh between Numbers and the Nature of Things ? For 
three to be one is a Contradiction in Numbers ; but whether an Infinite 
Nature can communicate it ſelf to three different Subſtances without 
ſuch a Divifar as is among Created Beings, muſt not be determi- 
5 64s. Bed by bare Numbers, but by the Abſolute Perfections of the Divine 
Revel.i.g. Nature; which muſt be owned to be above our Comprehenſion, 
c. 11. v. For let us examine ſome of thoſe Perfectiont which are moſt clearly 
Biterfielg revealed and we ſhall ſind this true. The Seripture plainly reveals 
c. Crell, p. that God is from everlaſting to 2 3 that he was and is and is to 
e d. AOL but ſhall we not believe the Truth of this till we are able to fa- 
Trinit. . 3. thom the Abyſs of God's Eternity? I am apt to think (and I have 
„led. ſome thoughtful. Men concurring with me) that there is no greater 
* Difficulty in the Conception of the Trinity and Incarnation, than there 
is of Eternity. Not, but that there is great Reaſon to believe it ; but 
from hence it appears that our Reaſon may oblige us to believe ſome 
things which it is not poſſible for us to comprehend. We know that 
either God muſt have been for ever, or it is impoſlible he ever ſhould 
be; for if he ſhould come into Being when he was not, he muſt have 
ſome Cauſe of his Being; and that which was the Grſt Cauſe would be 
God. But, if he was for ever he muſt be from himſelf; and what No- 
tion or Conception can we have in our Minds concerning it? And yet, 
Atheiftical Men can take no Advantage from hence; becauſe their own 
moſt abſurd Hypotheſis hath the very ſame Difficulty in it. For ſome- 
thing muſt have been for ever. And it is far more reaſonable to ſup- 
— it of an Infinite and Eternal Mind, which hath Wiſdom and 
ower and Goodneſs to give Being to other things, than of dull, ſtu- 
pid and ſenſleſs Matter, which could never move it ſelf, nor give he. 
ing to any thing beſides. Here we have therefore a thing which muſt 
be owned by all; and yet ſuch a thing which can be conceived by 
none. Which ſhews the narrowneis and ſhortneſs of our Underſtand- 
ings, and how unfit they are to be the Meaſures of the Poſlibilities of 
things. Vain Men would be Wiſe they would fain go to the very bottom 
of things, when alas! They ſcarce underſtand the very Surface of 
them. They will allow no Myſteries in Religion; and yet every — 
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is a Myſtery to them. They cry out of Cheats and Iupoſturei ui ler the 
Notion ot Myſteries ; and yet there is not a Spire of Graſs but is 2 
Myſtery to them they will bear with nothing in Religion which they 
cannot comprehend, and yet there is ſcarce any thing in the World 
which they can comprehend. But above other things the Divine Per- 
feSions, even thoſe which are moſt Abſolute and Nereffary are above 
their Reach; For let ſuch Men try their Imaginations about God's Ererni- 
ty,not meerly how he ſhould be from himſelf, but how God ſhould coexiſt 
with all the Differences of Times, and yet there be no Succeſſion in 
bis oun Being. I do not ſay there is ſuch Difficulty to conceive a Rock 
ſtanding ſtill when the Waves run by it; or the Gromon of a Dial 
when the Shadow paſſes from one Figure to another ; becauſe theſe are 
groſs unactive things; but the Difficulty is far greater where the Bein 

is Perfect and always Active. For, where there is Succeſſion there is 
a paſſing out of not being in ſach a duration into being in it z which 
is not conſiſtent with the Abſolute Perfection of the Divine Nature. 
And therefore God muſt be all at once what he is, without any Re- 
ſpe to the Difference of time paſt, preſent or to come. From whence 


all at once of everlaſting L'fe. But how can we from any Conception in 
our Minds of that being all at once, which hath ſuch different Acts as 
muſt be meaſur'd by a long Succeſſion of Time? As, the Creating and 
Diſſolving the Frame of the World; the promiſing and ſending the 
Meſſias ; the Declaring and Executing: a general Judgment; how can 
theſe things be confiſtent with a Permanent Inſtant, or a Continuance 
of being without Succeſſion? For, it is impoſlible for us in this Caſe, 
2s to God's Eternity, to form a clear and diſtin& Idea in our Mind, of 
that which both Reaſon and Revelation convince us muſt be, The moſt 
we can make of our Conception of it is, that God hath neither Begin- 
ning of Being, nor end of Days; but that he always was and always 
muſt be. And this is rather a neceſſary Concluſion from Reaſon and 
Scripture, than any diſtin Notion or Conception of Eternity in our 
Minds. From whence it evidently follows, that God may reveal ſome- 
thing to us, which we are bound to believe, and yet after that Reve- 
lation the Manner of it may be incomprehenſible by us, and conſequent- 
ly a Myſtery to us. | 

Hath not God Revealed to us in Scripture the Spirituality of his own 


and in Truth; For, that is a true Reaſon why Spiritual Worſhip ſhould 
be moſt agreeable to him. Now, if we could have a clear, diſtin&, 
poſitive Notion in our Minds of God's Spiritual Nature, we might 
nn * that there is nothing Myſterious in this, ſince it is re- 
vealed. 
But let ſuch Men Examine their own thought about this matter; and 
try, whether the utmoſt they can attain to, be not ſomething Negative, 
vi. becauſe great Abſurdities would follow if we attributed any thing 
Corporeal to God; for, then he mult be compounded of Parts, and ſo 
he may be diſſolv'd ; then he muſt be confined to a cettain place, and 
not every-where preſent; he cannot have the Power of Acting and 
elf · determining which a meer Body hath not. For the cleareſt No- 
tion we can have of Body, is; that it is made up of ſome things as parts 
of it, which may be ſeparated from each other; and is confined to a 
certain place, and hath no Power to move or act from it ſelf. But 
* y ſome 


Eternity was defined by Boethius to be a perfect and complete Poſſeſſion 0 Au 
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ſome of theſe: Men who cry down Myſteries and magnifie Reaſon, tg 

ſhew how lender their pretences to Reaſon are, have aſſerted 3 
Corporeal God, with Shape and Figure. It was indeed, well thought of 
by thoſe who would make a Man to be God, to bring God down 2 

near to Mer as might be. But how to Reconcile the Notion of 2 

Body with Infinite Perfections, is a Myſtery to me, and far above my 
Comprehenſion, But if it be no Myſtery to ſuch Men, they muſt either 
deny God's Infinite Perfections or ſhew how a bodily Shape can be ca. 
pable of them. But ſome Men can confound Finite and Infinite, Bj. 
dy and Spirit, God and Man, and yet are for no Myſteries ; whereas 
theſe things are farther from our Reach and Comprehenſion, than x. 
ny of thoſe Doctrines which they find fault with. But to proceed, 

If we believe Prophecy, we muſt believe God's fore- knowledge of future 

Events: For, how could they be foretold it he did: not fore-know 
them? And if he did fore-know thoſe which he did fore-tell, then it 
was either becauſe thoſe only were revealed to him which is inconſj- 
ſtent with the Divine Perfections; or that he doth fore-know all other 
Events and only thought fitting to reveal theſe: But how can they 
ſolve the Difficulties about Divine Preſcience? Is there no Myſtery in 
this? Nothing above their Comprehenſion? What then made their 

geen. great Maſter deny it, as a thing above bis Comprehenſion ? Becauſe no- 
Pra1.c.17. thing can be fore-known. but what hath a certain Cauſe, and there. 
fore, if evil Actions be fore-told, God muſt be the Cauſe of them, and 

Men will not be free Agents in them. And yet it is moſt certain, that 
the Sufferings of Chriſt by the Wickedneſs of Men, were fore. told. 
What then? Muſt we make God the Author of Sin? God forbid. Will 
the Righteous Judge of all the Earth, puniſh Mankind for his own 
Acts, which they could not avoid? Then we muſt yield, that there is 
ſomething in the manner of the Divine Preſcience, which is above our 
Comprehenſion. And the moſt Searching and Inquifitive Men have 
been forc'd to yield it at laſt, as to the Connection between the Cer- 
tainty of Preſcience and the Liberty of humane Actions. Is it not then 
much better to (it down quietly at firſt, Adoring the Infiniteneſs of God's 

incomprehenſible Perfections, than after all the Huffings and Diſpu- 

Cajetar i" tings of Men to ſay, In Ignorantid ſold quietem invenio, as the great 

art. . School- man did? Surely then, here is ſomething plainly revealed, and 
yet the manner of it is (till a Myſtery to us. 

I ſhall not now inſiſt on any more of the particular Attributes of God, 
but only in general I defire to know, whether they believe them to be 
finite or infinite? If to be finite, then they muſt have certain bounds 
and limits which they cannot exceed ; and that muſt either be from the 

| imperfection of Nature, or from a Superiour Cauſe, both which are re- 
pugnant to the very Being of God. If they believe them to be finite 
how can they comprehend them > We are ſtrangely puzled in plain, 
ordinary, finite things; but it is madneſs to pretend to comprehend 
what is Iyfinite; and yet if the Perfections of God be not I»finite they 
cannot belong to him. 

I ſhall only add, in Conſequence to this Aſſertion, That if nothing is 
to be believed, but what may be comprehended, the very Being of God mult 
be rejected too. And therefore I deſire all ſuch who talk ſo warmly 
againſt any Myſteries in Religion, to conſider whoſe work it is they are 
doing; even theirs who under this pretence go about to overthrow all 
Religion. For, ſay they, Religion is a Myſtery in its own ape 
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4 not this or that, or the other Religion; but they are all alike, all 
« is Myſtery ; and that is but another Name for Fraud and Impoſiure. 
« What were the Heathen Myſteries but tricks of Prieſt-craft , and ſuch 
« axe maintained and kept up in all kinds of Religion. If therefore 
« theſe Men, who talk againſt Myſteries underſtand themſelves, they 
« muſt in purſuance of their Principles reje& one God, as well as three 
« Perſons; For, as long as they believe an Infinite and Incomprehenſi- 


& ble Being, it is Nonſenſe to reject any other Doctrine, which relates 


« to an Infinite Being, becaule it is Incomprebenfible. 

But yet theſe very Men, who ſeem to purſue. the Conſequence of this 
Principle to the utmoſt, muſt aſſert ſomething more incomprehenſible 
than the Being of God. For, I appeal to any Man of common Under- 
ſtanding, whether it be not more agreeable to Reaſon. to ſuppoſe 
Works of Skill, Beauty and Order to be the Effects of a Wiſe and In- 
telligent Being, than of Blind Chance and Unaccountable Neceſſity ; 
whether it be not more agreeable to the Senſe of Mankind to ſuppoſe 
an Infinite and Eternal Mind endued with all poſſible Perfections to be 
the Maker of this viſible World ; than that it ſhould ſtart ont from it 
ſelt, without Contrivance, without Order, without Cauſe ? Certainly 
ſuch Men have no Reaſon to find fault with the Myſteries of Religion 


becauſe they are incomprehenſible, ſince there is nothing ſo Abſurd and 


Incomprehenſible, as their darling Hypotheſis ; And, there is nothing 


which can make it prevail, but to ſuppoſe Mankind to be as Dull and 


Inſenſible as the firſt Chaos. | 

Thus I haveſhewn that it is not unreaſonable for God to require from 
ns the Belief of ſomething which we cannot comprehend. 

(2.) I now come to conſider, whether thoſe who are ſo afraid of 
incomprehenſible Myſteries in our Faith, have made it ſo much more ea- 
fie in the Way they have taken. And notwithſtanding all the Hecto- 
ring talk againſt Myſteries and things incomprehenſible in Religion, I 
find more inſuperable Difficulties in point of Reaſon in their Way than 
in ours. As for inſtance, | 

(1.) It is a more Reaſonable thing to ſuppoſe ſomething Myſterious 
in the Eternal Son of God's being with the Father before the World was 
made by him; (as St. John e it in the beginning of his Goſpel) 
than in ſuppoſing that although Joh the Baptiſt were born ſix Months 
before Jeſus Chriſt ; that yet Chriſt was in Dignity before him. What 
a wonderful Myſtery is this? Can Men have the Face to cry down My- 
ſeries in deep Speculations, and matters of a high and abſtruſe Nature, 
when they make ſuch Myſterres of plain and eaſie things? And ſuppoſe 
the Evangeliſt in profound Language and lofty Expreſſions to prove a 
thing, which was never diſputed, viz. although Chriſt Jeſus were born 
fix Months after John, yet he was in Dignity before him? 

(2.) It is a more Reaſonable thing to ſuppoſe that a Divine Perſon 
ſhould aſſume humane Nature, and 70 the Word to be made Fleſh; than 
to ſay, that an Attribute of God, his Wiſdom or Power is made Fleſh, 
which is a Myſtery beyond all Comprehenſion ; There may be ſome 
Difficulties in our Conception of the other, but this is a thing beyond 


all Conception or Imagination; For an Accident to be made a Subſtance 


is as abſurd, as to imagine it to ſubſiſt without one. | 

(3.) It is more reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the Son of God ſhould come 
own from Heaven and take our Nature upon him, than that a Man 
ſhould be rapt up into Heaven, that it might be ſaid that he came 
Yy 2 | down 
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down from thence. For in the former Suppoſition we have many o. 
ther places of Scripture to ſupport it, which ſpeak of his being with 
God, and having Glory with him before the World u; whereas there is 
nothing for the other, but only that it is neceſſary to make ſome tolera- 
ble Senſe of thoſe words. | | 

(4.) It is more more Reaſonable to believe that God ſhould 


Man by taking our Nature upon bim, than that Man ſhould 


God. For in the former, there is nothing but the Difficulty of con. 


ceiving the Manner of the Union, which we all grant to be ſo between 
Soul and Body; but in the other there is a Repugnancy in the very 
Conception of a Created God, of an Eternal Son of Adam, of Omns. 
potent Infirmity, of an Infinite finite Being. In the former Caſe, an ],. 
finite is united to a Finite; but in the other a Finite becomes Infinite, 
(5. It is more Reaſonable to believe that Chriſt Jeſus ſhould ſuffer as 
he did for our ſakes than for his own. We are all agreed that the Suffer- 
ings of Chriſt were far beyond any thing he deſerved at God's hands: 
but what Account then is to be given of them? We ſay that he made 
himſelf a voluntary Sacrifice for Expiation of the Sins of Mankind; and 
ſo there was a great and noble end deſigned, and no Injury done to 
a willing Mind; and the Scripture as plainly expreſſes this, as it can do 
in Words. But others deny this, and make him to ſuſfer as one wholly 
Innocent; for what Cauſe? To make the moſt Innocent Perſons as 
apprehenſive of Suffering as the moſt Guilty; and the moſt righteous 
God to put no difference between them, with Reſpect to Suffering, 
(6.) It is more Reaſonable to ſuppoſe ſuch a Condeſcenſion in the 
Son of God to take upon him the Form of a Servant for our Advan- 
tage ; than that a weer Man ſhould be exalted to the Honour and Mor- 
ſhip which belongs only to God. For, on the one ſide, there is nothing 
but what is agreeable to the Divine Nature, viz. Infinite Love and Con- 
deſcenfion and Pity to Mankind; on the other, there is the greateſt De- 
ſign of Self-Exaltation that ever was in Humane Nature, viz. for a mer 
Man to have the moſt Eſſential Attributes and Incommunicable Honour 
which belongs to God. And whether of theſe two is more agreeable to 
the Spirit and Deſign of the New Teſtament, let any Man of underſtand- 
ing judge. For as it is evident, that the great Intention of it is to 
magnifie the wonderful Love of God in the ſending of bis Son; ſoit 
is as plain that one great end of the Chriſtian Doctrine was to take 
Mankind off from giving Divine Worſhip to Creatures; and can we 
then ſuppoſe that at the ſame time it ſhould ſet up the Worſhip of a 
meer Mar with all the Honour and Adoration which belongs to God? 
This is to me an incomprehenſible Myſtery indeed, and far beyond all 
that is implied in the Myſteries of the Trinity and Incarnation. For it 
ſubverts the very Foundation of the Defign of Chriſtianity as to the 
Reforming Idolatry then in being: it lays the Foundation for introdu- 


cing it into the World again; for ſince the Diſtance between God 


and his Creatures is taken away, in the matter of Worſhip, there 
is nothing left but the Declaration of his Will; which doth not 
exclude more Mediators of Interceſſion but upon this Ground, that 
the Mediation of Redemption is the Foundation of that of Interceſſion. 
And it is far more eaſie for us to ſuppoſe there may be ſome things 
too hard for us to underſtand in the Myſtery of our Redemption 
by Jeſus Chriſt, than that at the ſame time it ſhould be both a Da, 
and a Sin to worſhip any but the true God with proper Divine * 
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ſhip. For if it be Idolatry to give it to a Creature, then it-is a great 
din; for ſo the Scripture (till accounts it; but if. we are bound to give 
it to Chriſt who is but a Creature, then that which in it (elf is a Sin, 
is now become a neceflary Duty; which overthrows the natural Diffe- 
rences of Good and Evil, and makes Idolatry to be a meer Arbitrary 
thing. And I take it for granted, that in Matters of Religion, Moral 
Difficulties are more to be regarded than InteleFnal ; becauſe Religion 
was far more deſigned for a Rule of our Actions, than for the Satis- 
faction of our Curioſity. And upon due Examination we ſhall find that 
there is no ſuch frightful Appearances of Difficulties in the Myſtery of 
the Incarnation, as there is in giving Divine Worſhip to a Creature. 

And it ought to be obſerved, that thoſe very Places which are ſup- 
poſed to exclude Chriſt from being the true God ; muſt, if they have g. Joh. 7. 
any force exclude him from Divine Worſhip. For they are ſpoken of; - * 
God, as the Objec of our MWorſbip; but if he be not excluded from Di- 5d 
vine Worſhip, then neither is he from being the true God; which they Er. p- 
grant he is by Offi.e, but not by Nature. | OE: 
But a God by Office who is not ſo by Nature is a new and incompreben- 11. Catecb. 
fible Myſtery. A Myſtery hidden from Ages and Generations as to the - + 
Church of od; but not made known by the Goſpel of his Son. þ 

This is ſuch a kind of Myſtery as the Heathen Prieſts had, who had 
Gods many and Lords many, as the Apoſile ſaith, i. e. many by Office 1 Cor. 8.5: 


although but one by Nature. But if the Chriſtian Religion had owned 


one God by Nature and only one by Office, the Heathens had been to 
blame chiefly in the Number of their Gods by Office, and not in the Di- 
vine Worſhip which they gave to them. But S. Paul blames the Hea- 
thens for doing Service to them which by Nature are no Gods ; not for Gal. 4.8. 
doing it without Divine Authority, nor for miſtaking the Perſon who was 
God by Office, but in giving Divine Worſhip to them who by Nature 
were no God:; which he would never have ſaid, if by the Chriſtian 
— Divine Worſhip were to be given to one who was not God by 
ature. | . 
But theſe are indeed incomprebenſible Myfleries how a Man by Nature 
can be a God really and truly by Office ; how the Incommunicable 
perfections of the Divine Nature can be communicated to a Creature; 
bow God ſhould give his Glory to another, and by his own Command 
require that to be given to a Creature, which himſelf had abſolutely 
forbidden · to be given to any beſides himſelf. It is ſaid by a famous 
Jeſuit (1 will not fay how agreeably to their own DoGrines and Pradices 
about Divine Worſhip ) that the Command of God cannot make him wor- Smiglec. 
thy of Divine Worſhip, who without ſuch « Command is not worthy of it. i Pn. 
d it is very abſurd to ſay, that he that is unworthy of it without a Com- carn. Nat. 
mand, can become worthy by it; for it makes God to command Divine . 45. 
our to be given to one who cannot deſerve it. (For no meer Man can v „n 
deſerve to be made God.) But it is more agreeable to the Divine Nature ſira, vc. 
end Will not to give his Honour to a Creature. | ha 
(3.) But after all the Invectives of theſe Enemies to Myſteries, we do 
not make that which we ſay is Incomprehenſible to be a Neceſſary Article 


of Faith as it is Incomprebenſible; but we do aſſert that what is Incom- 


prebenſble as to the Manner, may be a Neceſſary Article as far as it is 
Plainly Revealed. As in the Inſtances I have already mentioned of the 
ion and Reſurretion of the Dead; would they in earneſt have Men 
turn Infidels as to theſe things till they are able to comprehend ma 
1 - 
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difficulties which relate to them ? If not, w hy ſhould this Suggeſtion 
be allow'd as to the Myſteries which relate to our Redemption by Jeſar 
Chriſt 2 If it be ſaid, the Caſe is not alike for thoſe are clearly Revealed and 
theſe are not; this brings it to the true and proper Iſſue of this matter 
and if we do not prove a clear Revelation, we do not aſſert their beinę 
Neceſſary Articles of Faith ; but my preſent buſineſs was only to take 
this Objection, That the Myſteries were Incomprehenfible and therefore 
not to be received by us. 

II. And fo I come to the ſecond Way, by which we are to Examine 
the ſeveral Senſes of Chriſt Jeſus coming to ſave Sinners : Which of them 
tends more to the Benefit and Advantage of Mankind; or which z; 
more worthy of all Acceptation. | 

And that will appear by conſidering thefe things; 

(1.) Which tends moſt to the raiſing our Eſteem and Love of Chriſt 


eſus. 

4 (2.) Which tends moſt to the begetting in us a greater Hatred of 
in. | 

; £ j. F< og tends moſt to the ſtrengthning our Hope of Salvation by 
eſns Chriſt. 

(I.) * the raiſing in us a greater Eſteem and Love of Chriſt, We 
are certain that the Infinite Love and Condeſcenſion of Chriſt Jeſus in 
undertaking ſuch a Work as the ſaving of Sinners makes it moſt worthy 
of all Acceptation. Some Men may pleaſe themſelves in thinking that 
by taking away all Myſteries they have made their Faith more eaſie, but 
I am certain they have extremely leſſen d the Argument for our Love, 
viz, the Apprehenfions of the wonderful Love and Condeſcenſion ot 
Chriſt in coming into the World to ſave Sinners. And yet this is the 
uo Argument of the New Teſtament to perſwade Mankind to the 

Joh. 3. 18. Love of God and of his Son: God ſo loved the World that he gave his 
only begotten Son, &c. This is indeed a mighty Argument of Love, if 

v.13, by the only begotten Son be meant the Eternal Son of God, who came 
down from Heaven, as S. John ſpeaks juſt before; but if no more be 

meant but only that God made a eer Man to be his Son, and after he 

had preached a while here on Earth and was ill uſed and crucified 

by his own People, he Exalted him to be God and gave him Divine 
Attributes and Honours; this were an Argument of great Love to the 
Perſon of Chriſt, but not to the reſt of Mankind. But God's Love in 
Scripture is magnified with Reſpect to the World in the ſending of his 

x Joh.q.9. Son. In this was manifeſted, ſaith the Apoſtle, the Love of God towards 
ns, becauſe that God ſent his only begotten Son into the World that we 

v. 10. ſhould live through him. Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that 
he loved us, and ſent his Son to be a Propitiation for our Sin. The great 

Love we ſtill ſee is toward us, i. e. towards Mankind; but according to 

the other Senſe it muſt have been, herein was the Love of God mani- 

teſted to his Son, that for his Sufferings he exalted him above all Crea. 

Rom.8 32, tures. He that ſpared not his own Son, ſaith S. Paul, but delivered 
hin up for us all, If he were the Eternal Son of God who came to ſuffer 

for us, there is a mighty force and Emphaſes in this Expreſſion, and ve- 

ry apt to raiſe our Admiration and our Love; But what not ſparing his 

own Son is there, if nothing were meant but that he deſigned by Suffer- 

ings to Exalt him? For not ſparing him ſuppoſes an Antecedent Relati- 

on of the higheſt Kindneſs, but the other is only deſigning extraordi- 


nary Kindneſs for the ſake of his Sufferings. Therefore, the * 
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Fi the Love of Jod is taken from what his Sou was, when be deliver'd 
bim up for us all ; he was his own Sen; not by Adoption as others are; 


$. Job calls him, his only begotten Son 5 and God himſelf, bis beloved E 14 
Luk. 3. 22. 


Hr in the Voice from Heaven; and this before his Sufferings, imtne- 
diately after his Baptiſm, when as yet, there was nothing extraordina- 
ry done by him, as to the great Deſign of his coming. Which ſbe ws, 
that there was an Antecedent Relation between him and the Father 
and that therein the Love of God and of, Chriſt was manifeſted, that 
being the only begotten Son of the Father, he ſhould take our Nature up- 
on him and for our ſakes do and ſuffer what he did. This is indeed 
an ren great enough to raiſe our Admiration, to excite; ale De- 
votion, to inflame our Affections; but how flat and low. doth it ear, 
when it comes to no more than this, that there was a , whatn, 
after his Sufferings God raiſed from the Dead and made him a God by 
Office? Doth this carry any ſuch Argument in it for our Eſteem and 
Love and Devotion to him as the other doth upon the moſt ſerious Con- 
ſideration of it? Foy 216 | * 

(2.) Which tends moſt to beget in us a greatter Hatred of Sin. For 
that is ſo contrary to the Way of our Salvation by Jeſus Chriſt, that 
what tends moſt to our Hatred of it, muſt conduce moſt to our Hap- 
pineſs, and therefore be moſt worthy of all Acceptation,; It is agreed on 
all hands, that Chriſ# did ſuffer very much both in his Mind and in his 
Body. In his Mind, when it 1s ſaid, that he was troubled in Spirit; that 


le began to be ſorrowful and very heavy; and ſoon after, My Soul is ex- Joha 13. 
ceeding ſor r owful, even unto death, 8. Luke ſaith, that he was in an Agony ; Matt 26. 


wherein he not only prayed more earneſtly, but his ſweat was as it were 


great Drops of Blood falling to the Ground... What made this Amazement, 33, 34 - 
and dreadful Agony in the mind of the moſt innocent Perſon in the Lake 22. 
World? Was it meerly the Fear of the Pains of Death which be was 


to undergo ? That is impoſſible, conſiderihg the Aſſurance which he 
had of ſo glorious a Reward ſo ſoon following after; when ſo many 
Martyrs endured ſuch exquiſite Torments for his ſake without any ſuch 
Diſturbance or Conſternation. But the Apoſtles give us another Ac- 


count of it. St. Peter ſaith, he was 70 bear our Sins in his own Body on 1 Pet. 2. 


the Tree; that Chriſt ſuffered for Sins, the j the unjuſt. 8. Paul, that ** 
God made him to 440 ao 2 k new any” wat N made the : 
Righteouſneſs of God in him. Hereby we underſtand how ſo innocent a 21. 
Perſon came to ſuffer ; he ſtood in our ſtead; he was made Sin for as; and 
therefore was to be treated as a Sinner; and to ſuffer that on our Ac- 
count, which he could not deſerve on his own. If he ſuffer'd on his 
own Account, this were the way to fill our Minds with Perplexity con- 
cerning the Juſtice of Providence with Reſpect to his dealings with the 
moſt innocent and holy Perſons in this World; if he ſuffer'd on our 
Account, then we have the Benefit of his Sufferings, and therein we 
ſee how diſpleaſing to God ſin is, when even his own Son ſuffer'd ſo 
much by taking the guilt of our Sins upon him. And what can tend 
more to the begetting in us a due hatred of Sin, than to conſider what 
Criſt himſelf ſuffer'd on the Account of it? What can make us have 
more dreadful thoughts of it, than that the great and merciful God 
hen he deſigned to ſave Sinners, yet would have his own Son to be- 


dome 4 Propitiation for the Sins of Mankind ? And unleſs we allow this, 


we mult put force upon the plaineſt Expreſſions of S:ripture ; and 
Make Chriſt to ſuffer meerly to ſhew God's Power over a moſt EE 
er- 
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Perſon, and his Will and Pleaſure to inflict the moſt ſevere Puniſhment 
without any Reſpe& to Guilt.. And furely fuch a Notion of Goa 
cannot be worthy of all Acceptation. | 1 
(3.) Which tends moſt to ſtrengthen our Hope of Salvation by Chrif 
Jeſus. If we believe that he ſuffer d for our Sins, then we have great 
Reaſon to hope for the Forgiveneſs of them; although they have 
been many and great, if we finterely Repent; becauſe the moſt pre. 
vailing Argument for Deſpair will be removed ; which is taken from 
the Juſtice of God, and his declared Hatred of Sin and Diſpleaſure againſt 
Sinners. If God be ſo much in earneſt diſpleaſed with the Sing of 
Mankind, and his Juſtice be concerned in the Puniſhment of Sinners 
how can they ever hope to eſcape, unleſs there be a way for his Dit. 
pleaſure to be removed, and his Juſtice to be ſatisfied > And this the 
Scripture tells us is done by Chrift, who died that he might be a Sacri- 
Rom. g. ice of Atonement to Reconcile us to God by his Death; as S. Paul expref. 
10. ly affirms, And by this means, we may have ſtrong Conſolation from 
19% the Hopes of Forgiveneſs of our Sins. Whereas, it this be taken a. 
Heb. 9. 15, Way, either Men muſt believe that God was not in earneſt diſpleaſed 
with the Sins of Mankind; which muſt exceedingly leſſen our Eſteem 
of the Holineſs and Joffice of God; or if he were ſo diſpleaſed, that he 
laid afide his Diſpleaſure, without any Atonement or Sacrifice of Expi- 
ation. And ſo, as many as look on God's Juſtice and Holineſs as neceſ- 
ſary and effential Attributes of God, will be in danger of finking into 
the Depths of Deſpair, as often as they Reflect ſeriouſly on the Guilt 
of their Sins. But on the other ſide, if we believe that while we were 
Enemies we were reconciled to God by the death of his Son; then we may 
have Peace with God through our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; and have reaſon to 
believe that there will be zo Condemnation to them that are in Chriſt Jeſus 
by a lively Faith and fincere Repentance; then they may with Com- 
fort look up to God as a Reconciled Father, through Jeſus Chrift our 
Mediator Then they may with inward Satisfaction look beyond the 
Grave, and ſtedfaſtly hope for that Salvation which Chriſt purchaſed 
on Earth and will at laſt beſtow on all ſuch as Love and Obey him. To 
which God of his Infinite Mercy bring us all through Jeſus Chriſt. For, 
This is a faithful ſaying and worthy of all Acceptation, that he came into 
the World to ſave Sinners. 0 
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The DOCTRINE of Chriffs SaTisFACTION : 
herein the Antinomian and Socinian Controverſies 
about it are truly ſtated and explained. In Anſwer to 
Mr. Lobb's Appeal, and to ſeveral Letters from the 

Diſſenting Parties in London. 
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HIS Second Diſcourſe concerning the Doctrine of Chriſt's Satis- 
| faction, was left prepared for the Preſs, by the Right Reverend 
and Learned Author, under his own Hand-writing, except the two 


bt Heads mentioned in the Third Chapter of the Contents, which he was 


prevented from finiſhing by that Diſtemper he laboured under, and which 
at laſt put an end to his Life. However, it was thought convenient that 
this ſhould be publiſhed as it is, rather than the World ſhould be depri- 
ved of any thing written by ſo great a Man ; and as this finds Acceptance, 


146. encourage the Printing of ſome other Manuſcripts his Lordſhip 
t, 


Henry Mortlock. 
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A LETTER from the Right Reverend Dr. Stillingflect, 
late Biſhop of Worceſter, in Anſwer to one from My, Wil. 
liams, who defired his Judgment as to the following Que. 
ſtions; becauſe his Lordſhip's Book is in the firſt p 
and the Report pleaded againſt Mr. Williams. : 


SIR, 


Return you Thanks for the Papers you were pleaſed to fend me by 
which I am able to underſtand ſomething more than formerly of 
the preſent State of the Difference about the Change of Perſou 
between Chriſt and us: But I ſhall meddle no farther in it, than | 

am obliged to do in Anſwer to the Queſtions you propoſe to me. And 
T wiſh'T may be able to do any Service therein. 
The firſt is about my Senſe of Commutation of Perſons. It is faid in 
| the firſt Paper, That I do with Grotius expreſſy affirm, and irrefragably 
| prove it with the common Sentiment of Proteſtants, and that the Doctrine 
| of Juſtification and Chriſt's Satisfaction, cannot be duly explained and de. 
fended conſiſtently with the Denial of auy Commuzation of Perſons between 

| Chriſt and Believers. 
This had been fairly repreſented, in Caſe there could be no other Senſe 
| of Commutation of Perſons than what is aſſerted by Dr. Criſp, but there is 
| a threefold Senſe of it, very different from each other, 


1. Such a Change of Perſons, as implies that one is appointed and 
allowed to act on behalf of others, and for their Advantage; and this 
ſort of Commutation of Perſons the Socinians never denied, as I have 

Tn 8vo. e. ſhewed in the Diſcourſe of Satitſaction, p. 62, 190, 191. It is not 

cond Edit. therefore the uſe of the Words, but the Senſe of them is to be enquired 
into. For ſome may affirm a Change of Perſons, and yet be Socinians ; 
and others may deny a Change, and be far enough from Sucinianiſm, 
according to the Senſe in which they are underſtood. 

2. Such a Change of Perſons as ſuppoſes one to be ſabſtituted in the 
Place of others, to become an Atonement for them in order to their Re- 
demption and Deliverance. And when ſuch a Subſtitution is by the 
Will of God, and Conſent of the Perſon who ſuffers, here is à real 

| Change of Perſons, as to that particular End which is deſigned by it. 
| And in this Senſe I did aſſert a Change of Perſons between Chriſt and 
| us, becauſe by the Will of the Father, and his own Corfſent, he became 
a Sacrifice of Propitiation for our Sins, in order to their Remiſſion, and 
our Reconciliation with God on ſuch Terms as are declared in the Go- 
ſpel; as may be ſeen at large in the Diſcourſe already mentioned, parti- 

cularly Ch. 4. Sed. 4. 
z. Such a Change of Perſons as implies an actual Tranſlation of the 
Perſonal Guilt of all the Sins of Believers on Chriſt, and his Perſonal 
Righteouſneſs on them, without regard to any Conditions on their 
Part, but merely by the free Grace and Favour of God. And this I take 
to be Dr. Criſp's Senle of the Change of Perſons ; of which I ſhall dif 

courſe when I come to the laſt Queſtion. 

But the Authors of the firſt Paper, and of the Report, p. 4. ſcem to 


take it for granted, that there can be but one Senſe of Commutation 
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of Perſons, wherein they do not diſcover their profound Knowledge in 
thefe Matters, if they thought ſo ; or their Ingenuity, if they knew o- 
therwiſe, and deſigned to impoſe upon thoſe who did ndt! For it ap- 
rs that there is a Senſe in which it may and ought to be denied, 
without the leaſt prejudice to the Doctrine of Chri{l's Satisfaction. Al- 
though that cannot be explained or defended without forge Kind of Commu» 
ration of Perſons ; yet it very welt may and ought to be defended 
without and agaiaſt Dr. Criſp's Senſe of it, as will be made appear af- 
terwards. * , | | 
he Author of the Report, p. 5. ſaith, Thi h the very Hinge on which 
the Controverſy between the Orthodox and Socinian doth turn ; which ſhews 
him to be not very deeply skilled in it 3 for the Hinge of the Controverſy 
is not about the Words, but the Senſe of Commatation of Perſons: And 
even the Senſe is not the Original Controverſy, but conſequential upon 
our aſſerting Chriſt's Sacrifice to be a Propitiation for our Sins; for 
upon this they ask how the Act of one Perſon can be ſo beneficial to o- 
wers? And to that we anſwer, That although one Man's Act cantot 
become anothers, yet if by Conſent both of the Father and Son, he be- 
comes our Mediator, and ſuffers in our ſtead, in order to our Reconcili- 
ation, then as to that End and Purpoſe, here is a Change of Perſons : for 
whereas in ſlrictneſs we ought to have ſuffered the Deſert of our own 
Sins, God was pleaſed to accept of his Suffering inſtead of ours, and 
ſo by vertue of that Propitiation, we hope for the Remiſſion of Sins, 
and the Favour of God, according to the Terms of the Goſpel. And 
therein conſiſts the true Controverſy between the Socivians and us, wiz. 
Whether the Sufferings of Chriſt were to be copſidered as a' Puniſhment 
for our Sins, and as a propitiatory Sacrifice to God for them, or only 
25 an Act of Dominion over an innocent Perſon ia order to his Advance» 
ment to glory. * 

But it is ſaid in the Report, p. 5. That if there be no Change of Perſons 
between Chriſt aud us; there can be no Tranſlation of the Guilt, wor a juſt 
Ieflition of the Puniſhment of our Sins on Chriſt; that us, there can be no 
proper Satufatt ion. | 

To this I anſwer, That there is a twofold Tranſlation of Guilt to be 
conſidered. yo Ft 

1. Of the Perſonal Guilt, which reſults from the Acts of Sin com- 
mitted by ſuch Perſons. If this Guilt be tranſlated, Chriſt muſt become 
the very Ferſon who committed the Sins; and fo he muſt be looked 
on not only as an actual Sinner, but as the Perſon that committed all 
the Sins of thoſe for whom he died: Which comes ſo gear to horrid 
Blaſphemy, that I wonder Perſons that bear any Reverence to our Bleſ- 
ſed Saviour do not abhor the very Thoughts of it. | 

2, Of Legal Guilt, which lies in the Obligation to Puniſhment, by 


rs of the Sanction of the Divine Law. Now this Guilt implies two 
things: | 


att 
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he 1. The Deſert of Puniſhment which follows perſonal Guilt, and can- 
al not be transferred by a Change of Perſons ; for no Man can ceaſe to de- 
ir ſerve Puniſhment for his own Faults, nor deſerve that another ſhould be 
ke puniſhed for them. ITS, e 
if 2. The Obligation to undergo the deſerved Puniſhment : But becauſe 
the Execution of Puniſhment depends both on the Wiſdom and Juſtice of 
to the Legiſlator, therefore here a Change of Perſons may intervene, and 
on by the Wiſdom and Juſtice of God a Mediator may be accepted in ſuch a 


of 222 manner 


manner as himſelf determines, and upon the Acceptance of his $yerigee 
the Offenders may be pardoned, and received into the Grace and Favour 
of God, on ſuch Terms as he hath. declared in the Goſpel. And in this 
Senſe the Guilt of our Sins was charged upon Chriſt as our Mediator 
who was to bear the Puniſhment of our Sins, ſo as by vertue of his Sul. 
ferings, we may not only hope to eſcape the juſt Puniſhment of our 
Goes, but to be admitted into the Privileges of the Children f 
Go | | ! 
But the Reporter, out of a certain Mandſcript, gives another Account 


of Commutation of Perſans, viz. That Commutation in a legal Senſe is th 


Same with a proper Surrogation, where the Surety puts on the per on, 
fands in the Qvality, State and Condition of the Debtor, and lies oY. af 
ſame Obligation to anſwer for hin, 

But this I have ſhewed long ſince to be a very wrong Notion of Chriſt, 
Satisfaction, and which in eſſect gives up the Cauſe to the Sociniay . 
for if Sins be conſidered as Debts, God may freely forgive them (with. 
out Diſparagement to his Wiſdom and Juſtice) without any SatisſaQtion; 
and the right of Puniſhment then depends on God's abſolute Domin om and 
Satisſaction muſt be by way of Compenſation ; of which 1 have treated 
at large, Ch. 1. Seck. 2. alt. But I cannot but wonder at the learned 
Author of the MS. that he doth at the ſame time aſſert our Sins to be 
conſidered as Debts, and the Neceſſity of vindictive Fuſtic* ; for what 
vinditive Juſtice belongs to a Creditor > May not a Creditor part with 
his own Right, and forgive what and whom he pleaſes, without any 
Violation of Juſtice 2 1 can hardly think, that thoſe who write fo rude 
ly and inconſiſtently, ever penetrated into theſe Matters in their own 
Thoughts, but only take up with a Set of Phraſes and common Expre(- 
ſions among thoſe they converſe with, which they look on as the Stan- 
dard and Meaſure of Truth about theſe Matters. 

But he finds fault with ſome Men, who hold that Chriſt only ſuffered 
in the Perſon of a Mediator, and not in the Perſon of Sinners. What is 
the Meaning of this? I had thought that a Mediator interpoſing for 
that end, that by his Sufferings there might be a Propitiation for Sins, 
did ſo far ſuſtain the Perſon of Sinners, as to take upon himſelf the Pu- 
niſhment of their Sins, and procure Grace and Favour for them. But 
if he means any thing beyond this, he muſt explain himſelf, Chrift /uf- 
fered in the Perſon of Sinners. Is it that he ſuffered that others might 
not ſuffer > That is not denied by thoſe who ſay that Chriſt ſuffered is 
the Perſon of a Mediator. For a Mediator is a publick Perſon, and acts 
in the ſtead, and on the behalf of others; and if this be called ſu/taining 
the Perſon of Sinners, I ſuppoſe they will not quarrel with the Expreſlion. 
But if more be meant by it, viz. That the perſonal Guilt of Sinners, in 
Dr. Cri/p's Senſe, is transferred upon Chriſt, that they have to deny; as 
I hope to make it appear in Anſwer to the third Queſtion. 

The ſecond Queſtion is, Whether the Author of Goſpel: Troth ſlated, 
viz. Mr, Williams, be chargeable with Socianianiſm, in what he ſaid, p.37, 


O 
y The Charge ſtands thus in the Report, p. 4. That he ſaith, there 3 10 
Change of Perſons between Chriſt and Sinners ; which is there ſaid to be 
Inconſiſtent with the Doctrine F Chriſt's SatisfaFion, which muſt ſuppoſe 4 
Commutation of Perſons. And therefore he that denies any Change, canu! 
aſſert the DoFrine of Satisfattion. 


Thus 
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This is the Force of the Objection. And being deſired to give my 
Opinion of it, I examin d and compar'd ſeveral Paſſages in that Book, 
that 1 might judge truly and impartially concerning it. And I found 
the Author, p. 3+ ſay ing concerning the D. fference with Dr. cri s That 
it was not whether Chriſt bad made full Atonement for Sin; which he 
thereby owned to be his Senſe. And, p. 7. more fully he owns, That 
our Sins were imputed to Chriſt, with reſpet to the Guilt oy » ſo that 
he by the Father s Appointment, and his own Conſent, became obliged a; Me- 
diator, to bear the Puniſhments to the full Sat i faction of Juſtice, and to our 
aflual Remiſſion when we believe. Can any thing be more clear and ex- 
preſs againlt Sociniani/m than this 2 There are other Paſſages, p. 10, 19, 
28, Cc. to the ſame purpoſe; but theſe are ſufficient to ſhew, that he 
could not abſolutely deny any Commutation of Perſons. 

But in what Words doth he deny it? For it is poſſible there may be 


ſuch Words uſed as may reſtrain and limit the Senſe ; and then it is ve- 
; ry hard to force ſuch a Senſe upon them, as is inconſiſtent with what 
he had aid before; for no Man loves to contradict himſelf, eſpecially 
; when he knows what Advantage will be taken by it. The Words are 
7 theſe, p. 40 The Difference lies in theſe Points. 1. Whether there be a 
4 Change of Perſon between Chriſt and the Ele > Tea, or betwixt Chriſt and 
© Believers. 7 his the Doctor affirms, and I deny. How can any Perſons, 
f in common Ingenuity, underſtand this otherwiſe than that he denied 
h fach Change of Perſons, as Dr. Cri/p affirmed 2 But againſt this it is 
y urged by the Author of the MS. in the Report, p. 8 1. That bis Denial of 
4 a Change of Perſons is ſo expreſs and full, as leaves no room for any Diſtin- 
n fion, Limitation or Reſtriction, or for an owning it in any ſenſe. What 
lf. not in the Senſe that himielf had owned it in before 2 This is very hard, 
" cprcally when he mentions what the Doctor affirmed, and he denied. 
There is a very good Paſſage to this Purpoſe in the firſt Paper, men- 
od tioned in the Report, p. 12. Not thinking it reaſonable or juſt to charge 
is upon any Brother ſuch Conſequences of any Expreſſion or Opinion of his, which 
or be himſelf ſball diſown.Why then ſhould ſuch a Senſe be charged upon him, 
ns, which he diſowns at the ſame time > There muſt be ſomething farther 
* in this Matter, than appears to an indifferent and impartial Reader; what 
zut it is, is no part of my Buſineſs to enquire. | 
of- But that which muſt give the beſt light into it, will be the Reſolution 
ht of the laſt Qu-ſtion. | 
7 in The third Queſtion is, concerning Dr. Criſp's Senſe of the Change of 
ts Perſons, whether it be true or falſe? Which, 1 ſuppoſe, is truly ſet down 
ing by the Author of the Goſpel Truth ſtated, in theſe Words, p. 38. Mark 
00, it wel, Chriſt himſelf is not ſo compleatly righteous, but we are as righteous 
in 


as be; nor we ſo completely finful, but Chriſt became, being made Sin, as 
ſinful as we: Nay more, we are the ſame Righteouſneſs ; for we are 
made the Righteouſneſs of God; that very Sinfulneſs that we were, Chriſt is 
wade that very Sinfulneſs before God. So that bere is a direct Change, 
Chriſt takes our Perſon and Condition, and ſtands in our ſtead, and we take 
Clrift's Perſon, and ſtand in his ſtead. 

Here is indeed a Change of Perſons ſuppoſed, but I do not find it pro- 
ved; and therefore is only to be looked on as an imaginary Change, which 
it is poſſible for Men to fanſy : But that is no ground to build a matter 
of Faith upon, and ſuch as the Salvation of their Souls is ſo nearly con- 


cerned in. But to deliver my Opinion freely and diſtinctly about it, I 
hall ſhew, 
1. That 
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1. That it liath na Foundation in Scripture. 

2. That it is contrary to the Tenor of it, and the Terms of Salvation 
contained in the Goſpel. Wy "ax 

3- That it is attended with very bad Conſequences; which naturally 
follow from it. r 

1. That it hath no Foundation in Scripture. For which I deſire it may 
be conſidered, that our bleſſed Saviour himſelf in all his Preaching, v hö 
came to reveal the Will of God to Mankind, faith nothing at all of it; 
and can any poſſibly think, that he would omit ſuch a Point, u herein 
I perceive, ſome do think the Subſtance of the Goſpel is contained? aj 
that our Saviour ſaith to this Purpoſe, is, That he came to give his Life 4 
Ranſom for many, Mat. 20 28. and that his Blood was fied for many for 
the Remiſſion of Sins, Mat 26. 28. What other Change of Perſons is here 
implied, but that of a Ranſom, and a Sacrifice of Propitiation 2 He that 
Knew beſt for what end he ſuffered, faith not one Word of his taking 
upon himfelf the Perſon of Sinners, in any other Senſe than as he ſuffer. 
ed in their ſtead, and for their Advantage. Here is nothing like hu being 
as compleatly finful as we ; and our being made as righteous as be. And yet 
certainly he communicated to his Diſciples thoſe Points on which their 
Juſtification and Salvation depended. But how could they apprehend 
any ſuch Change f Perſons in this Senſe, from any Words uſed by him- 
ſelf to them 2 And all neceſſary Points of Faith were delivered by our 
Saviour to his Diſciples : And therefore to make ſuch a Change of Per. 
ſons neceſſary, and yet not mentioned by him, is to charge tim with 
failing in his prophetical Office, which all thoſe ought to conſider, who 
lay ſuch a ſtreſs upon this Matter. 

But doth not St. Paul ſay, th.t God hath made him to be Sin for us, 
who knew no Sin, that we might be made the Righteouſneſs of God in him 
2 Cor. 5.21. I grant he doth ſo. But do not theſe Words imply ſuch a 
Change of Perſons, as Dr. Criſp aſſerts > By no means: Which I thus 
prove: Dr. Criſp's Notion of the Change of Perſons, ' ſuppoſes the Benefits 
of this Change to be antecedent to any Conditions on our ſice, viz. that 
it was by a Tranſaction between the Father and the Son, without regard 


to any Act of ours: But when the Apoſtle ſpeaks of Chriſt's being made 


Sin for us, and our being made the Righteouſneſs of God in him, he ſuppo- 
ſes, that before we can have the Benefit of it, we muſt be firſt reconciled 
to God, which is an Act on our part. For to this purpoſe he faith, ver. 
18, 19. that after the Reconciliat ion made by Chriſt at his Death, he had 
given to the Apoſtles the Miniſtry of Reconciliation. To what purpoſe? 
Was it only to let them know what Chriſt had already done for Min- 
kind 2 That were to ſet up a Miniſtery of Conſolation for Believers, but 
not of Reconciliation. But the Apoſtle lays great Force upon it, that 
God had committed to them the Word of Reconciliation. Now then, faith 
he, we are Ambaſſadors for Chriſt, as though Co did beſeech you by us, we 
pray you in Chriſt's Mead, be ye reconciled to God, ver. 20. They were by 
this Miniſtry of Reconciliation, aſter what Chriſt had done and ſuſſered, 
prayed, and with great Farneſtneſs, to be recenciled to God: To what 
end? If according to this Change of Perſons, they were more than recon- 
ciled to God already, if they were true Believers; for they were as righ- 
teous as Chriſt himſelf, and therefore maſt be in the Grace and Favour of 
God. If they were not Believers, then, according to this Scheme of 
the Change of Perſons, they could have no Benefit by it ; and conſequent- 


ly this Miniſtery of Reconciliation is wholiy ſubverted, as to ” Ar 
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Purpoſe and Deſign of it. For either they were reconciled already, or 
never could be. And yet the Apoſtle, after thoſe Words, ver. 21. 
immediately ſubjoins, ch. 6.1. We then as Workers together with him, Je- 


ſeech you alſo, that ye receive not the Grace of God in vain. - What can the 


meaning of theſe Words be, if Dr. Criſp's Senſe of the Change of Perſons 
hold good? Can they -who are compleatly righteous, ever receive the 
Grace of God in vain ? And to what purpoſe doth he ſpeak of their work- 
ing together with God, and beſeechivg them not to do a thing utterly im- 
ez For it would be to undo what had long fince been done between 
the Father and the Son in the Change of Perſons. So that this Notion of 
the Change of Perſons is as different from St. Paul's as may be ; for that 
ſuppoſes no Conditions on our fide ; and the Miniſiery of Reconciliation 
is St. Paul, is wholly founded upon it, and really ſignifies nothing, as 
to the ends he propoſes without it. For to what purpoſe is that appoint- 
ed to perſwade Men to be reconciled to God, if all that ever ſhall be ad- 
mitted to Heaven, were long ſince reconciled at the Death of Chriſt, and 
they were made as compleatly righteous as Chriſt bimſelf 2 
It may be ſaid, That the Miniſtery of Reconciliation i not uſeleſs, becauſe 
it is the Means whereby God doth effectually convey his Grace inte the Hearts 
of Believers, But this cannot ſatisfy any one that conſiders St. Paws 
Expreſſions : For his Words are, We + you inChriſt's ſtead, le ye recon- 
ciled to God If he had ſaid, That God bad made Chriſt to be Sin for you 
already, and you as righteous as Chriſt was ; how would it haye leoked 
to have ſaid after this, We pray you to be reconciled to God 2 For what 
need they any Reconciliation, who were already ſo much in his Favour > 
But is there no Change of Perſons then implied in thoſe Word; of St. paul; 
Who made him to be Sin for us, who knew no Sin, that we might be made 
the Righteouſneſs of God in him? Yes certainly. Such a Change, where- 
by Chriſt did undergo the Puniſhments of our Sins; and ſo Eraſmus ob- 
ſerves, that Chrift i not called a Sinner here, as Dr. Criſp would have it, 
but San ; i. e. 4 Sacrifice for Sin, according to the Scripturerſeuſe : Aud 
we are made the Righteouſneſs of God in bim, i. e. That God upon the 
account of his Sacrifice, and our Recogciliation to him, would treat us 
as Righteous Perſons, or receive us into his Grace and Fayour ; which 
is all that I can find that Sr. Paul underſtood by this Expreſſion. 
2. Jam now to ſhew, that this Notion of the Change of Perſons, which 
Dr. Criſp aſſerts, is contrary to the whole Tenor of the Scripture, and 
the Terms of Salvation contained in the Goſpel. I am ſenſible how large 
a Field I am entred upon: And if I ſhould purſue this matter as it de- 
ſerves, it would take up much more room than I can allow this to Anſwer, 
I could eafily prove that in all the Tranſactions between God and Man- 
kind, ſome Conditions on our fide were required in order to his Favour. 
$ it was in the ſtate of Innacency ; ſo it continued after Man's Fall, as 
appears by thoſe remarkable Words of God to Cain; If thou doſt well, 
ſhalt thou not be accepted > If thou doſt not well, Sin lieth at thy Door, 
Gen. 4. 7, So it was in Gad's Dealing with the Patriarchs, and the moſt 
excellent Perſons in the Old Teſtament, Abraham, Moſes, David, Job, 
Tc. But 1 paſs over theſe, (although 1 ſuppoſe they will not be denied 
to have been of the Elect, and to have had the Benefit of Chrift's Righ- 
teouſueſt as well as Chriſtians) and come to the Terms of Salvation, as 
declared by Chriſt himſelf. Let any one ſeriouſly peruſe the Doctrine 
which he preached from the time, when he began to preach, and to ſay, 
Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is. at hand, Mat. 4+ 17. And he __ 
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find the main Buſineſs of his Preaching was to. put Men upon performi 

ſuch Conditions as were neceſſary to their Salvation, and for that realy? 
as may be ſeen in his Sermon on the Mount, in which he begins with 
promiſing Bleſſedneſs to the humble, merciful, pure in Heart, Mat, f. j 
4, Cc. What do theſe things mean, if they be not Conditions on our 
parts neceſſary in order to Happineſs > And that they are conſidered 
by God as ſuch 2 Why doth he ſay, Except your Righteouſneſs exceed the 
Righteouſneſs of the Scribes and Phariſees, ye ſhall in no caſe enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven, Mat. 5. it ſuch a Righteouſneſs be not a Condition 
required in order to ſuch Entrance ? And if it be, no Change of Perſons 
without inward and real Righteouſneſs, can be ſufficient. Our Saviour 
doth not ſpeak of what will be eventually ſome Perſons, but of what is 
required to be done in order to an end. And therefore he concludes his 
Sermon with ſaying, Whoſoever heareth theſe Sayings of mine, and doth 
them, I will liken him to a wiſe Man, who built his Houſe upon a Rock, &e. 
Mat. 7. 24. Not he that believes that he is one of thoſe who is made 
compleatly righteous by a Change of Perſons, without any Change of Tem. 
per, or Diſpoſition of Mind: He never promiſes the leaſt degree of Hap- 
Pineſs to ſuch ; but ſtill inſiſts on our own Endeavours, By ſtriving to 
enter in at the ſtrait Gate, which St. Paul calls, working out our own Salva. 
tion with Fear and Trembling, and St. Peter, giving all diligence to make 


our Calling and Election ſure. For, ſaith he, If ye do theſe things ye ſhal 


never fall. | 

Do not theſe Expreſſions note the Neceſſity of the performance of Con- 
ditions on our fide? And therefore all imaginary Notions of ſuch a Change 
of Perſons, as hath no regard to any Acts of ours, is wholly repugnant 
to the main Scope and Deſign of the Goſpel. I meddle not with the Di- 
ſpute about the Moral Law, which muſt continue to oblige us, as long as 
the Reaſon of it continues; but the main Argument to me is from the 
Goſpel, as it is delivered by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, who certainly un- 


derſtood the Subſtance and Defign of it far better than Dr. Criſp, or the fe. 


porter doth. What was tranſacted between the Father and the Son, we 
know no more than they have revealed to us; and we know they had no 
deſign to impoſe upon Mankind, . by laying ſo much Weight upon ſuch 
Conditions as God had no regard to, and by concealing from them ſuch a 
Change of Perſons, as made them compleatly righteous without any Act of 
theirs, Men could never be reconciled to the juſt Veneration and Eſſeem 
we have of the Sacred Penmen of the Scriptures, nor to their Knowledge 
of the Myſteries of the Goſpel, nor to their Fidelity in declaring them 
for the good of Mankind. So that if we find nothing of this Change of 
Perſons in their Writings, and ſo much as is utterly inconſiſtent with it, 
we have all the reaſon in the World to reje it. 

This Notion of the Change of Perſons is attended with very bad Con- 
ſequences. Which I do not charge on thoſe who do not ſce them, ot 
are carried by ſome higher Principles above them ; but we are not to 
judge of Perſons, but of Things, and the natural Tendency of Prin- 
ciples. | 
. ſo the Change of Perſons, in this Senſe, hath theſe very bad 
Conſequences : That it is apt to leſſen our Reverence of the 
Divine Perſections; our juſt Senſe of the Differences of Good and 
Evil; our Obl gations to all ſorts of Duties: It tends to the Diſpa- 
ragement of that free Grace they pretend to exalt; and expoſes the 
Goſpel to the Reproach and Contempt of Infidels; and ow 
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Minds of thoſe who embrace it, under great Temptations to Preſump- 
hoſe things I can only mention, becauſe you deſited a ſhort Anſwer 
to your Queſtions ; and I have brought it into as narrow a Compals as 
1 could. 
V | 

Tour Faithful Friend and Servant, | 


EL. WIGORN. 


Now. o. 97. 


* 


Mr. St. Lobb's Firſt Letter, Nov. 18. 1697. 


My Lord, 


Te being a Controverſy among Diſſenters about the Doctrine of 
Chriſt's Satis faction, ſome of the moſt eminent among them, ſucti 
25 Dr. B. Mr. H. @c. did, in a Paper ſeht to ſome other Brethren for 
Conciliation, mention your Lordſhip's Senſe about the aſſerting a Corti- 
mutation of Perſons between Chriſt and Us, as neceſſary to a due Expla- 
nation and Deſence of the ſaid Doctrine: And on the other hand, there 
is another of Eſteem among us, who is for caſting off the Phraſe of a 
Change of Perſons berween Chriſt and Us, allowing only a Change of 
Perſon ; upon which, he ſaith, your Lordſhip hath put an honeſt Senſe, 
iu. a Subſtitution of one Perſon in the room and place of another. Your 
Lordſhip's Judgment therefore being referr'd unto, it will be a moſt Chri- 
ſtian part, if you ſhall condeſcend to give us your impartial Thoughts of 
this point, as being likely, on both hands, to be ſo received, as to com - 
poſe the Difference between us, | | 

I am the more earneſt in this, becauſe I ſee that ſome are labouring 
to make Chriſt's Sufferings ſo merely voluntary, as not to be penal, of 
not properly penal, but improperly and materially ſo : and our Sins 
” jo be the impulſive, or not the near impulſive meritorious Cauſe 
of them, | | 

There being no other end in ſending this, I hope your Lordſhip will 
byth pardon and anſwer the Requelt of, 


My LORD, 
Tour Lordſhip's moſt obedient Servant, 
and fincere Honourer, 
Stephen Lobb. 
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| Anſwer to Mr. St. Lobb's Firſt Letter, Dec. 12. 1693, 


SIR, 


OUR Letter, which bears date, Nov. 18, came not to my hang; 
till Dec. 10. an1 in the mean time, I doubt not but you have 
ſeen my Letter to. Mr. W. wherein | have-given my Senſe of t things 
which are mentioned in yours, and that with great Freedom and Impar. 
tiality, after I had peruſed the Papers on both fides, which cam: to my 
hands. And I heartily wiſh you had ſent me your Letter after you had 
ſeen mine, that I might have removed any Difficulties you appreheng 
therein : For I deſire to prevent all needleſs, as well as dangerous Con. 
troverſies among thoſe who truly own the Doctrine of Chriſt's Satisfa. 
ction. And I cannot think a Form of Words, capable of a very bad ſenſe, 
is to be inſiſted ſo much upon; although others may have uſed it in x 
good ſenſe. And therefore there is no need to diſpute your Authorities 
about the Sound and Orthodox Senſe ſome Divines have uſed thoſe Ex. 
preſſions you mention in: But the plain ſtate of the Caſe at preſent is 
this. | | 
Dr. Cr. hath aſſerted ſuch a Change of Perſons between Chriſt and Belie- 
vers, from whence all the Ant inomian Principles do neceſſarily follow ; 
as That God ſeeth no Sin in his People, that no Conditions are required 
on our Parts, to make us Partakers of the Benefits of Chriſt's Suffering, 
that Juſtification is before Faith, &c. This Senſe of the Change of Perſons 
was denied, as it ought to be, by Mr. W. but allowing what is under- 
ſtood by it, as to Chriſt's undergoing the Puniſhment of our Sins; v 
on this he is accuſed as rejecting ſuch a Change of Perſons as is nece 


ry to maintain the Doctrine of Satisfaction. This, 1 confeſs, appeared 


to me a very hard and unreaſonable Proceeding; as I have ſhewed in my 
Letter. But I perceive by the Papers you ſent me, that you diſown thy 
Antinomian Principles, which I was glad to find; and therefore you can- 
not but difown ſuch a Change of Perſons from whence they follow; or 
elſe you muſt ſhew, that thoſe Principles do not follow from it, which l 
think you will hardly do. SS 3 

Sir, Iam fo far from thinking you need to ask Pardon for your writing 
to me about ſuch matters, that I ſhall be glad to hear farther from you, 
and to underſtand what your Senſe is of my former Letter to Mr. V. as 
well as of this. For by what I can obſerve from the ſeveral Papers, it 
is a Fondneſs for Dr. C's Notions, which lies at the bottom of all thele 
Heats ; which ſeems to me to have been the true reaſon why thoſe Pro- 
poſitions were not condemned, which were taken out of his Books, and 
of others of his way. - 

I cannot but look on thoſe Antinomian DoFrines as of very dangerous 


conſequence to all that underſtand them, as well as to thoſe who do not. 


But I find by what you affirm of your ſelf, that all thoſe who oppoſe 
Mr. V. are not for Dr. C's Notions ; and as to ſuch there is nothing but à 


Miſunderſtanding of each other, which may be eaſily rectiſied, if Perſons 


be inclined to think well of one another. 
J am, STIR, 
Teur Faithful Friend and .. 5 


Mr. 
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Mr. Lobb's Second Letter, Dec. 18. 1697, 


My Lor d, 


N a peruſal of your Letter to Mr. . I was abundantly ſatisfied, 

in what you write about a Commutation of Perſons, the Guilt of 
Sin, and your Confutation of Dr. Criſp; only I wiſhed your Information 
had been more full than I perceive it was; for then you would have feen 
that the Authors of the frf Paper, and the Report, are not for a Com- 
mutation of Perſons in the Senſe of Dr. C. That your Lordſhip there- 
fore may have a fuller ſtate of matters in Controverſy a us, I have 

red ſome Sheets for the Preſs, in which I have given the true Rea- 
of the Diſſatisfactions of ſome with Mr. . directing it to your 

Lordſhip ; kecauſe you have ſo clearly ſtated our true Senſe about Chriſt's 
Satisfaction. It is almoſt finiſhed, and I ſend you this humbly to beg 
your Lordſhip's Pleaſure, whether I ſhall fend ix units you now in MS. or 
got till printed. e 2 Ae | 
My Lord, My hopes are, that God will blefs your farther Endeavours 
for compoſing our Differences, at leaſt in the point of Satisfaction, about 
which I am moſily concerned. —  ' © FS: 
Yours of the 12th came to my hands this Evening; for which I ren 
der your Lordſbip my humbleſt Thanks. 

In the Papers above-mentioned, you will fee my Senſe of your Letter 
to Mr. V. | — | | oth 

That Dr. C. hath aſferted ſuch a Change of Perſons between Chriſt 
and Believers, as from whence all the Antinomian Principles do neceſlari- 
ly follow ; as, That God ſeeth no Sin in his People, That no Conditi- 
ons are required on our parts to make us Partakers of the Benefit of 
Chrift's Sufferings, That Juſtification is beſore Faith, c. we entirely a- 
gree with your Lordſhip, whilſt we are neceſſitated to diſſent from you 
in what you add about your Charity to Mr. W. not doubting but that 
we ſhall be able to evince, that it is not a Fondnefs for Dr. C's Notions, 
that licth at the bottom of all theſe Heats. The true Reaſon why the 
Propofitions were not condemned, you will find in the Papers 
for the Preſs, in which your Lordſhip will alſo obſerve, why the con- 
troverted Phraſes are rejected by Mr. . and Mr. A. I will wait for your 
Lordihip's Commandments, being, 


My LORD, 


Tear moſt Obedient Humble Servant, 2 
3a. hben Lobb 
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Anſwer to Mr. St. Lobb's Firſt Letter, Dec. 12. 169. 
| \ 


STR, 


OUR Letter, which bears date, Nov. 18. came not to my hang; 
till Dec. 10. an1 in the mean time, I doubt not but you have 
ſeen my Letter to Mr. V. wherein | have given my Senſe of the things 
which are mentioned in yours, and that with great Freedom and Imper. 
tiality, after I had peruſed the Papers on both ſides, which came to my 
hands. And I heartily wiſh you had ſent me your Letter after you had 
ſeen mine, that I might have removed any Difficulties you appreheng 
therein : For I deſire to prevent all needleſs, as well as dangerous Con. 
troverſies among thoſe who truly own the Doctrine of Chriſt's Satisſa. 
ction. And I cannot think a Form of Words, capable of a very bad ſenſe, 
is to be inſiſted ſo much upon; although others may have uſed it in 2 
| good ſenſe. And therefore there is no need to diſpute your Authorities 
| about the Sound and Orthodox Senſe ſome Divines have uſed thoſe Ex. 
preſſions you mention in: But the plain ſtate of the Caſe at preſent is 
this. | 
Dr. Cr. hath aſſerted ſuch a Change of Perſons between Chriſt and Belie- 
vers, from whence all the Aut inomian Principles do neceſſarily follow ; 
as That God ſeeth no Sin in his People, that no Conditions are required 
on our Parts, to make us Partakers of the Benefits of Chriſt's Suffering, 
| that Juſtification is before Faith, &c. This Senſe of the Change of Perſons 
| was denied, as it ought to be, by Mr. W. but allowing what is under- 
| ſtood by it, as ro Chriſt's undergoing the Puniſhment of our Sins; u 
on this he is accuſed as rejecting ſuch a Change of Perſons as is neceſſi- 
ry to maintain the Doctrine of Satisfaction. This, 1 confeſs, appeared 
to me a very hard and unreaſonable Proceeding; as I have ſhewed in my 
| Letter. But I perceive by the Papers you ſent me, that you diſown thy 
|  Antinomian Principles, which I was glad to find; and therefore you can- 
not but diſown ſuch a Change of Perſons from whence they follow; or 
elſe you muſt ſhew, that thoſe Principles do not follow from it, which! 
think you will hardly do. 

Sir, Iam ſo far from thinking you need to ask Pardon for your writing 
| to me about ſuch matters, that I ſhall be glad to hear farther from you, 
and to underſtand what your Senſe is of my former Letter to Mr. . as 

well as of this. For by what I can obſerve from the ſeveral Papers, it 
is a Fondneſs for Dr. C's Notions, which lies at the bottom of all thele 
Heats ; which ſeems to me to have been the true reaſon why thoſe Pro- 
poſitions were not condemned, which were taken out of his Books, and 
| of others of his way. | 
| I cannot but look on thoſe Antinomian DoFrines as of very dangerous 
| conſequence to all that underſtand them, as well as tothoſe who do not. 
But 1 find by what you affirm of your ſelf, that all thoſe who oppoſe 
Mr. V. are not for Dr. C's Notions ; and as to ſuch there is nothing but a 
Miſunderſtanding of each other, which may be eaſily rectiſied, if Perſons 
be inclined to think well of one another, 
J am, SI R, 
Tour Faithful Friend and Sarwar, 8 


Mr. 
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Mr. Lobb's Second Letter, Dec. 18. 1697, 


My Lor d, 3 
N a peruſal of your Letter to Mr. W. I was abundantly ſatisfied, 


; in what you write about a Commutation of Perſons, the Guilt of 
c Sin, and your Confutation of Dr. Criſp; only I wiſhed your Information 
5 had been more full than I perceive it was; for then you would have feen 
s that the Authors of the fr Paper, and the Report, are not for a Com- 
y mutation of Perfons in the Senſe of Dr. C. That your Lordſhip there- 
d fore may have a fuller ſtate of matters in Controverſy a us, I have 
0 red ſome Sheets for the Preſs, in which I have given the true Rea- 
4 of the Diſſatisfactions of ſome with Mr. . directing it to your 
4 Lordſhip ; becauſe you have ſo clearly ſtated our true Senſe about Chriſt's 
5 Satisfaction. It is almoſt finiſhed, and I ſend you this humbly to beg 
n your Lordihip's Pleaſure, whether I ſhall ſend it unto you now in MS. or 
got till printed. 6 $4 | 
4 My Lord, My hopes are, that God will blefs your farther Endeavours 
5 ſor compoſing our Differences, at leaſt in the point of Satisfaction, about 
* which I am moſily concern d.. 8. 
7 Yours of the 12th came to my hands this Evening; for which I ren- 
1 der your Lordſhip my humbleſt Thanks. 
0 In the Papers above-mentioned, you will ſee my Senſe of your Letter 
f to Mr. V. . EW 
7 That Dr. C. hath aſferted ſuch a Change of Perſons between Chriſt 
and Believers, as from whence all the Aut inomian Principles do neceſſari- 
4 ly follow; as, That God ſeeth no Sin in his People, That no Conditi- 
ed ons are required on our parts to make us Partakers of the Benefit of 
9 Chriſt's Sufferings, That Juſtification is before Faith, &c. we entirely a- 
hy gree with your Lord{hip, whilſt we are neceſſitated to diſſent from you 
n. in what you add about your Charity to Mr. W. not doubting but that 
or we ſhall be able to evince, that it is not a Fondneſs for Dr. C's Notions, 
F that lieth at the bottom of all theſe Heats. The true Reaſon why the 
Propofitions were not condemned, you will ſind in the Papers prepared 
ng for the Preſs, in which your Lordſhip will alſo obſerve, why the con- 
" troverted Phraſes are rejected by Mr. V. and Mr. A. I will wait for your 
10 Lordſhips Commandments, being, 
it 
ro- | 9 8 
nd Tour moſt Obedient Humble Servant, © 
Stephen Lobb. 
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Anſwer io Mr. St. Lobb's Second Letter, Dec. 22. 169 7. 


SIR, 


I Am very glad my Letter to Mr. V. gave you any Satisfaction, as t 
the point of Commutation of Perſons, Sc. Only you wiſh 1 had 
received fuller Information of ſome matters of fact; which was a thi 
out of my power, and I could only judge by what I had ſeen. By the 
firſt Paper it did appear to me, that Mr. W. was charged with denying 
ſuch a Commutation as was neceſſary to explain the Doctrine of Satis 
faction; whereas he only denied ſuch a Change as was affirmed by Dr. 
C. If there be any thing more in Mr. W's caſe, I ſuppoſe I ſhall ſee it 
in the Papers you are preparing for the Preſs ; which I ſhall be glad to 
ſee when they are printed. I would not have you give your ſelf the 
trouble to ſend them before. For ſince they relate to matters of fac, 1 
can be no competent judge of them. - 

I am very well pleaſed to find that you diſown Dr. C's Aut inomias Prin. 
ciples : I think you would do your ſelves a great deal of right to condemn 
the Propoſitions which they inſiſt upon. For I had ſome reaſon to be- 
lieve that they were too much favoured by ſome of your Brethren, bu 
I ſhall not be ſorry to find my ſelf therein miſtaken, 


Jam, STR, 


4 | Tour Fait bful Friend and Servant, 


E W. 
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An Anſwer to Mr. Lobb's Printed Appeal. 
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Of the true Occaſion of the preſent Difference. 


S 7 R, 


[| Have read and conſidered your Appeal; and I am very willing to do 
my Endeavonrs in order to the compoſing thoſe Differences among 
you, which relate to the Antinomian and Socinian Controverfies ; and 
which, I think, cannot be ended without a clearer underſtanding of the 
true ſtate of both of them. For, if I be not much miſtaken, the one 
hath given occaſion to the other; and if the juſt bounds between them 
be duly ſetled, the preſent Diſpute about the ſignification of ſome doubt. 
ful Words and Phraſes will fall to the ground, (as I hope to make it ap- 
pear in the Progreſs of this Diſcourſe.) And I ſhall be heartily glad to 
contribute any thing towards the leſſening any needleſs, as well as dange- 
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aus Controverſies among thoſe who truly own the Doctrine of Chriſt's $ atis- 
Aion; ſince it is now out of my Power to prevent them. 

But it was a Civility greater than I had reaſon to expect, that you 
ſhould in the beginning of your Appeal, render me your unfeigned Thanks, 
not only for what relates 70 the Article of Satisfattion, but * my Confu- 


you had publiſhed ; and I thought I might rely upon it. But I find ſince, 
ſome of your Brethren charging it wit 


{elf wot ſo fully acquainted with the matters in 9 among you ? Is it 
the Report, ſeem to take 


But you deny the former, and therefore you muſt yield the latter, and 
confeſs that Mr. V. had reaſon to deny the Change of Perſons in his ſenſe. 
But of this more afterwards, | 


Or, do you think it argues my not being ſo fully acquainted with the 
matters in difference among you, becauſe I intimated, That I ſuſpected a 
fondneſs for Dr. Criſp's Notions lay at the bottom of all theſe Heats > I 
muſt deal ſo freely with you, as to let you know, that the way you have 
taken to remove this Suſpicion, hath confirmed me in it. You put me 
at firſt in very great hopes of ſeeing an effectual Conſutation of it; for 
you ſay, That the condemning the Propoſitions by your Brethren, will evince 
the contrary. This is indeed to the purpoſe. But where is this Condem- 
nation to be ſeen? I hoped to find it in your Appeal, or at the end of it. 
But 1 was utterly diſappointed ; and inſtead of it you tell me, p. 43. 
that the reaſon why they had not done it was, © That none of the 


110 495 
* whoſe Names were to the Teſtimonial before Mr. W's Book, called 


© Goſpek-Truth ſtated, had recalled their hands; or expreſſed ſo much Diſ- 
© ſatisfaction with what he had aſſerted, as was expected: Beſides, you 


* fay, Having ſince diſcourſed ſeveral of them, you find them very wil. 


ling to declare their diſlike of the Propoſitions, and you are perſwaded 


they 
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they will chearfully do it, (but when?) whenever SatisfaQion (haj 
be given to what Mr. V. is charged with. And is this the condemy; 
the Antinomian Doctrines, which you promiſed 2 This only relates to fans 
whom you diſcourſed with; and even theſe are for putting it off to the long. 
eſt day, or till Mr. V. confeſſes he hath wrongfully denied Dr. Cs cp, d 
of Per ins, i. e. they will renounce Antinomianiſm, when Mr. V. corjs. 
ſes himſelf to be an 4»tinomzan : For you grant, he cannot own Dr. Criſp 
Senſe of the Change of Perſons but the AntinomianDottr ines muſt follow from jt 
1 do not by this intend to call in queſtion your Sincerity in oppoling 4. 
tivomianiſm ; for you have declared it fo often, and in fuch a manner, that 
I muſt think very hardly of you, if I fhought you could conceal a Ford. 
neſs for that Doctrine, under ſuch Expreſſions againſt it. For you not 
only tell me, that you have formerly written againſt it; but you 
ſpeak againſt ſome of the Doctrines of it with great Iudignation, p. 8, and 
you have ſeverely rebuked ſome of your Brethren for trimming too much 


1 e ein favour of Autinomianiſim; and fay, That you refuſed to ſet your Na 
12 — 7 the new Impreſſion of Dr. Criſp's Sermons (when others did it who now Lan 
port, p.85. you) becauſe it looked lite giving too much countenance to the Notions in them, 


So that I do not at all goin your Zeal againſt Autinomzaxiſm; and 1 
do ſuppoſe ſome more of your Acquaintance may be of your Mind. But 
that which ſticks with me is, that the fr/# Heat which began among you, 
was upon that new Impreſſion of Dr. Criſp's Sermons, which hath conti- 
nued ever ſince, but not managed fo openly as at firſt ; and therefore 
was wiſely turned into a charge of Socinianiſm, and put into your hands, 
who could not be ſuſpected for Antinomiani/m: 

But I am now fo much better acquainted with the matters in difference 
among you, that | doubt not, from the Papers on both ſides, to make this 
matter clear to any unprejudic'd Perſons; which will give great light to 
the following Diſcourſe, and, as you deſire, lay open the Wound in order 
fo a Cure. : 

Weare then to take notice, that about 7 or 8 years fince,Dr.Criſp'sSermon 
were thought fit to be reprinted, with the addition of ſome new ones; and 
your (elf confeſs (which ĩs very material) That you were defired among others 
to ſet your Name to the Atteſtat ion before it; but you very honeſtly refuſed it, 
becauſe you apprehended it would be taken for granted, at leaſt by the common 
People, that your Name ſhould ſtand there as an Approval of all the Notions 
in that Book, and enſnare many to a Cloſure with the Errors contained in it, 
Which was a ſufficient Reaſon. But it ſeems others were more eaſie in 
the matter; for twelve venerable Names, in great Letrers, appear in the 
beginning of it: (whom 1 forbear to mention.) It's true, that the Words 
of the Atteſtation- go no farther than, that the additional Sermons were 
faithfully tranſcribed by the Author's Son from bis own Notes. But what 
need ſuch an A4tteſtation- of twelve Reverend Perſons, that Mr. Sam. Criſp 
did not falſify his Father's hand? Was there ever ſuch an Atteſtation gl. 


ven to a Perſon of any tolerable Credit > What muſt the World think, if 


no more were intended, of the Veracity of that Gentleman? But it 
may be ſaid, Thar ſome of theſe Perſons afterwards cleared themſelves 
in another Teſtimonial to Mr. Flavel's Book againſt Antinomianiſm. 

F grant, that fome of them being ſenſible of the Reproach they lay 
under by that Atteſtation, did endeavour'to clear their Reputation, as to 
this matter, in theſe Words, That whereas ſome weak People had miſunder- 
ſtood that Certificate, as if they intended an Approbation of all that 1s con- 


tained in that Volume, they declare they had no ſuch Intention. But 5 
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tell us, that you refuſed to join in that Atteſtation, becauſe it would be 
ſo underſtood. And ſo you muſt be under the weak People, who did fo 
apprehend the Deſign of it, or they who did not apprehend that ſuch uſe 
would be made of ir. But as you very well obſerve, Defence of the Report, 
86. Theſe very Perſons in that new Teſtimonial do affirm, That the 
difference between Dr. Criſp and others ſeems to lie not ſo much in the 
things, which the one or the other of them believe, as about their order and 
reference to one another. But you truly anſwer, That you look on the diffe- 
rence between the Orthodox and Dr. Criſp to be much greater than this ſort 
of paliating Preface will allow it to be. And that if there be any thing dan- 
gerow in Dr. Criſp's Writings, as you believe there u, the Expreſſions there 
2d, tend to enſnare poor People to believe them as ſound and true. So 

you can by no means think, that theſe Perſons have acquitted them- 
ſelves from giving too much countenance to Dr. wad, 4 Opinions. And 
one of thoſe Subicribers hath ſince ingenuouſly conteſſed, That this Ins Rebuke, 
preſſion of Dr. Criſp s Sermons awakened ſome of the more zealous among the * © 
united Brethren, to conſider of ſome proper Expedient to obviate the growth 
of thoſe Errors. : | 

And this was the Occaſion of Mr. D. Williams's er his Book, 
called Coſpel- Truth ſtated, wherein ſome of Dr. Criſp's Opinions are con- 
fidered, &c. A Book, ſaith the ſame Perſon, to ſay no more, ingeniouſly 
penned, exactly methodized, the Truths and Errors fairly flated, and for 
ought I cas ſer, piouſly deſigned. This Book came forth et firſt with the 
Atteſtat ion of ſeveral of his Brethren, not merely as to the rigbt tati 
Truths and Errors, but as a conſiderable ſervice to the Church of Chriſt ; an 
a a means. for the reclaiming of thoſe who have been miſled into ſuch dange- 
rows Opinions, and for the eftabliſhing thoſe that waver in any of theſe Truths. 
Which are the Words of it. 
Me. Williams declares in the beginning of his Preface, That he had been 
often ſoflicited to this work by ſeveral of his Brethren ; and that he was con- 
vinced, that the Revival of theſe Errors muſt make their Miniſtery uſeleſs, 
aul Unity impoſſible. This bears date, May 4. 16gz | 

But as the Author of the Rebuke expreſſes it, p. 15. upon the coming : 
forth of this Book, Such a form of Paſſion, ſuch Tndignation againſt the 
Author and his Book broke out, as had almoſt overſet the uniied Brethren with 
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their Union, The firſt publick Act, whereby any diſcovered their Reſeat- 
ments, was a Paper delivered in to the united Brethren, Oct. 17. 1692. 
Ge a bigh and heavy Charge againſt the Author and his Work, and 

ſcribed by fix, three whereof never entred into the Union, and yet now 
Joined in accuſing him. for breaking it, p. 18. But it ſeems theſe united Bre- 
türen looked upon theſe Accuſations either as frivolons, or angrounded ; 
for ſay they, They recited as Mr. Williams's Words, what they found quite Anſwer te 
contrary to the Letter of his Expreſſions. Upon this one of the Subſcribers, N 
2 warm Advocate for Dr. Cri/p, (as he hath ſince * e diſcovereld 
timſe) declared in a meeting of the united Brethren, That he would break 
off from their Union, becauſe they had taten no notice of the Paper of Ob- 
je@ions againſt Mr.Williams's Book. | 
Which Paper is ſince printed by the ſame Perſon ; and to be ſure to Nemmnier 
have it ſeen, both at the beginning and end of one of his learned Treati- Parr . . 
ſes againſt Mr. . but. with ſome variety. But the only thing conſide-* 9 
rable in it, is, that among all the Exceptions then given in, there is not one 
word tending to the Charge of Socinianiſm againſt Mr. W. Can we ima- 
8ine thele zealous Brethren ſhould omit ſo material a Charge, if "= 
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had ſuſpected it, or Have beef ignorant of it, if there had been ground 
for it? So that if it be a juſt Charge, it is a great Reproach upon those 
who delivered in their Exceptions, and wholly left it out. It is true. x 
very prudently reſetve to themſelves a liberty of bringing in farther yy 
ceptions afterwards ; but it is not conceivable that they would have omit. 
ted this, if they had ſeen any grourid for it ; becauſe it would have made 
much more noiſe, as it hath done ſince, than any of thoſe wngroung./ 
Exceptions (as the united Brethren called them) which they Celina 
in. 

But it is farther obſervable, that ſome conſiderable time aſter this, 6- 
ther ways being found unſucceſsful, a Perſon was appointed (whom 1 
need not name) to examine Mr. Williams's Books, and to collect out 


of them what Errors he could diſcover. And accordingly a Paper was 


Letter to 


drawn up of Objjections againſt Mr, V. which coming to Mr. As hand, 
he printed it, which occaſioned a ſhort Reply by Mr. V. And here the 
Charge of Socinianiſm began, which Mr. . calls fanderons in his An. 
ſwer to Mr. Hs Letter, p. 7. and makes this ſolemn Proteſtation: That 
he owned Chriſt's eternal Generation as the Son of God, of one Eſſence with 
the Father ; that he owned the Doctrine of Satufattion, by the Suffering 


of Chriſt in our ſtead ; and that his Sufferings were Puniſhments [atifafts. 


ry to Divine Juſtice for our Sins; that Chriſt was a proper Sacrifice, and 
himſelf the Prieſt that offered it upon Earth; that his Obedience i properly 
meritorious of all our ſaving Benefits ; and himſelf a proper *Avrilu;G, in 
his Death. | | 

Now I appeal to your (elf, whether any Perſon can in more proper and 
effectual terms clear himſelf from the charge of Sociniaviſm, than he 
hath done in theſe Words. I believe you to be no Autinomian, becauſe 
you have ſo expreſly declared your ſelf to be none ; but not in Words 
which can ſignify it more than theſe are againſt Soc inianiſim: And why 
muſt I not in equal Juſtice and Charity believe him to be no Socinias ? 
But if after all he may be a Socinian, and not know it; why may not 
others as well ſay, you may be an Antinomian, and not know it? You 
may ſay, That he uſes ſome Phraſes and Expreſſions as they do; but doth 
he uſe them in their Senſe ? It's poſſible I may think you may uſe ſome 
Expreſſions, as the Antinomians do, muſt I therefore think you an Avti- 
nomian againſt your expreſs Declaration to the contrary > Why fhould not 
the ſame meaſure of Juſtice and Charity be uſed to Mr. V. which you 
would think reaſonable in your own Caſe > But of this more at l 
hereafter. That which I now obſerve, is, that this charge of Socinianiſn 
was ſo lately begun, although it had been carried on with ſo much noiſe 
and earneſtneſs fince. For in your Letter to Dr. Bates, in Anſwer to Mr. 
Williams his ſhort Vindication, you have theſe words: Why did you mate 


2 the Intimation of Socinianiſm thus publick > Mr. H. carefully concealed that 


part from the World ; and it was my Reſolution to have confined all Debates 
bf it among our ſelves. As to your Inſtances, they muſt be conſidered 
in their due place; but you take no notice of his Proteſtation againſt S- 
cinianiſm, which I think you ought to have done. 

The next thing fit to be obſerved as to this matter, is, that it appears 
by the Anſwer of the united Brethren to your Report, p. 3. that a num- 
ber of the Brethren was appointed to conſider the Objections againſt Mr. 
s Book, who with the Objectors came to an Accommodation in that 
affair, by a Subſcription to certain Doctrinal Propoſitions, wherein no 


notice is at all taken of theſe Phraſes, which ſo much weight is wy * 
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upon ; and therein is contained, ſay they, a Promiſe to their utmoſt to 4. 
wid all Appearance of oppoſition to one another; and among thoſe Sub- 
ſcribers your Name appears, p. 5. I hope I may upon this Appeal ask you, 
whether. at that time you knew of this charge of Sociniani/mh to lie againſt 
Mr. V. or not ? If Fou did not, yet you promiſed no oppoſition as long 
as perſons kept witHin tlie bounds of that agreement; it you did know 
it, the matter lies harder upon you. For you 70 promiſe no oppoſition, and 
yet think your ſelf at that time bound to oppoſe, But rather than charge 
you with this, I believe this about S9cinianiſm to be a game ſtarted after- 
wards, upon a freſh Examination of his Books. | | 

But in the mean time, what was done againſt the Autinomian Errors 2 
For we are to conſider, that notwithſtanding the expedient, the Union 
was ſoon broken, as the united Brethren ſay, and thoſe called congregati- 
mal Brethren held a diſt inct and ſeparate meeting, the very day and hour of 
the Week of their aſſembling as united Brethren, To prevent a total breach, 
in the latter end of 1694. a number was appointed to treat with the dif- Anſwer to 

ing Brethren in order to a Re-union ; and they pretended nothing for 2 
their Separation, bat that there were erroneous Perſons in the nion. But 
to give Satisfaction, a new Paper of Propoſitions was drawn up, on the 
one ſide, againſt ſuch Errors as they ſuſpected, and on the other againſt 
Criſpian and Antinomian Errors ; and they tell us, That your. ſelf, with 
three more, were employed in it; and that you were the Perſon pitched up- 
on to carry it to the diſſenting Brethren, Jan. 7. 1694. But they tell us 
withal, That this Paper was rejected by them, aud uo Anſwer ſent them con · P. 7. 
cerning it to that Day. And the Author of the Rebuke ſaith, p. 27. That 
10 Satufaction could be obtained, they were inflexible ; and would not com- 
ply in any one of the ſeven Articles propoſed to them; and thus the breach 
became beyond the united. Bre hren s making up. And he adds, That ſome p. 23 
of the chief of the diſſenting Brethren did, both from Preſs and Pulpit, 
diſeminate ſuch horrid Opinions, as filled all intelligent Perſons with equal 
Aſtoniſhment and Indignation ; a number of which he there ſets down, 
which are all Ant inomian Doctrines. And the united Brethren in their 
Anſwer repeat the ſame, p. 22. and offer ts prove them from the Books of 
the aforeſaid Authors, and a great deal more, if not worſe of the ſame ſort : 
by theſe things, ſay the united Brethren, it's manifeſt what the difference is P. 25. 
about, though a noiſe hath been raiſed about things remote from the true or- 
caſion, that while we ſeemed to be only on the defenſive part, their Errors 
might receive Countenance, as if unoppoſed, and the Abettors thereof might 
10 appear the cauſe of our Diviſions. 


- 


Notwithſtanding all theſe Diſcouragements, they tell us, That three 
Papers were drawn up in order to an Accommodation The firſt Paper, they 
lay, was concerted by one of their Brethren, with ſome of the Diſſenters ; P. 13. 
but it was unanimouſly agreed to be laid afide, with a ſecond Paper, that had 
been brought to them by another Brother ; but they appointed fix of their 
Brethren to draw up a Third Paper, which they, after ſeveral days confide- 
ratio, wnanimouſly agreed to ſend in a Letter to the diſſenting Brethren ; 
which is extant in their Anſwer to the Report, p. 10, wherein they de- 
clare, That they come as near to them as they could with Truth and Freedom 
from ambiguity in points of ſo great concernment, and in a time, when ſo ma- 
ny are at work to propagate Criſpianiſm and Antinomianiſm, p. 14. The 
event of theſe Papers, as they inform us, was, That the diſſenting Bre- 
tbren adhered to their own Paper, called the Firſt, and refuſed theirs, be- 
cauſe (lay they, p. 25.) this doth te”; defence againſt ſome of the 
4s B 


Errors 


port, p. 6, 


| 
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Errors which our difference is about, And after all, p. 27. they make «x. 
offer, That if the diſſenting Brethren will declare with them P ma? the 
thoſe Antinomian Errors there ſet down, they would ſubſcribe with then © 
ſuch a ſenſe of the doubted Expreſſions, as might give them Satufagia,.. 
and to uſe their very Words and Phraſes explained in the Orthodox ſenſe 
Which if they refuſe, it will then appear, that it was not any difference in: he 
Doftrines pretended by the Report, which was the reaſon why they did wg ,. 
nite ; but that the differences are kept up from their Zeal for the forenamed 
Opinions of Dr. Criſp, and the Aatiaomians, which they think to be very 


erroneous. 


Thus I have ſhewed with as clear and conviaciog Evidence as theſe p. 


pers would afford, what was the true occaſion of the difference, and what 
it is which keeps it up. 

I muſt not now pals over what you have ſaid for the clearing the diſ 
ſenting Brethren from countenancing Antivomianiſm. And it is in you 
Obſervations on the firſt Paper, called Remarks, p. 9. where you ſay 
that the publiſhing this Paper clears the Congregational Brethren from 4ui; 
nomianiſm. It was very good ſervice to them, if it be found fo to do. 


: But I think I have ſome reaſons to doubt it. 


For, (1.) Why are not the Antinomian Errors, which you look on 4; 
dangerous, plainly and expreſly condemned in it? You knew very wel 
that they inſiſted upon this before, and your ſelf carried a Paper to that 
purpoſe, to which no manner of ſatisfaction was given; but inflegd of 
it, they went on preaching ſuch Opinions which they accounted horrid, 
ſcandalous, and deſtructive to their Miniſtery. Either this Accuſati 
was true or not. If not, thoſe Brethren ought to have been required in 
common juſtice to make good their Charge, by a ſolemn Meeting on 
both ſides. But this was never called for ; and therefore a ſuſpicion of 
guilt muſt remain on the Party accuſed, when they refuſe to make their 
defence before competent Judges, and upon fair notice of the matters 
they intended to proceed upon. This was ſufficiently intimated in the 
ſeven Propoſitions, Far. 7. 1694. and more fully expreſſed in the Vote of 
the united Brethren, Sep. 15. 1695. Where they ſet down diſtincthy 
the Errors they had collected out bf their Books, and offered to prove 
them by Book and Page, when it ſhould be called for. The Author of 
the Rebuke calls them abowinable Doctrines, p. 25. and faith he will give 
a little taſt of ſome few of them; ahd cautions the Readers to implore the 
ſpecial Grace of Gud to fortify themſelves with that Antidote, lealt this lit- 
tle taſt ſhould prove their Bane and Poiſon. And this little taſt amounts 
to 21. Not one of which is renounced in this fr/t Paper, which you 
ſay, doth clear the Congregational Brethren from Antinomianiſm. I do think 
they had great reaſon to inſiſt upon a plain and direct renouncing thoſe 
Errors, if they believed thoſe Accuſations true; and if they did not, they 
did very ill to publiſh them. For this muſt fill the World wich ſuch 
Jealouſies of them, as they can never be cleared from, but either by 
their renouncing the Errors, or the others renouncing the Accuſation. 
And I am of opinion, that neither the fr/# nor the third Paper can give 
any reaſonable SatisfaQion as to this matter, without a renouncing the 
Antinomian Doctrines. For the Accuſation is now made publick, and the 
Nation is concerned as to the diſhonour done to Religion by them. But 
the united Brethren have ſo much more reaſon to inſiſt till upon it, be. 
cauſe in that which you call abe healing Paper, (Rep. p. 14. Remark, P. 6.) 
Mr. #. is required 2 give Satifattion, not only as to the Doctrine of uſt 
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jon, and Change of Perſens, &c. but about any thing elſe, that any Bro- 
= excepts againſt in the reſt of his Writings. Now this ſemk is me 
very hard and unequal meaſure, that the one muſt be required to give 
ſuch a latisfaction as is hardly poſſible to be given, to he knows not who, 
nor in what manner ; and on the other ſide, when the whole Body of the 
united Brethren deſire ſatisfaction in Doctrines of ſuch Importance, none 
in eſſect is thought fit to be given them. This to me looks like a kind 
of Inequality and Superiority, which the diſſenting Brethren challenge 0- 
ver the united: I do not mean in a legal Juriſdiction, but in that which 
is worſe, which is Will and Pleaſure. And I think thoſe very eaſy Bre- 
threy, who ſubmitted to the firſt Paper, which was after rejected at the 
Meeting of their Body: But it ſeems although nine of them did it in ſe- 
veral manners, yet the diſſenting Brethren gave a very cold and indif- 
ferent Approbation of it, not as a foundation of Re-union, but only, that 
they are glad to find ſo good an agreement, as that Paper doth expreſs. 
Which being penned in ſuch general terms, was juſt none at all; as will 
appear by the next Reaſon. Which is, 
2. That there is no ſuch renouncing the Antinomian Errors in it, but 


thoſe who hold ſome of the groſſeſt of them may comply with them 


in it. EM 
To make out this, ] ſhall inſtance in ſome of thoſe which the united 


Brethren charge the others with preaching and publiſhing. As, 
1. That Pardon is rather the condition of Faith, and much more ha- 
ving a cauſal influence thereunto, than Faith and Repentance are of Par- 


2. That fin it ſelf, as oppoſed to guilt, is laid upon Chriſt ; and Chriſt 


was reputed a Criminal, not only by Man but by God. 

3. That the Doctrine of Juſtification before Faith is not an Error, but 
2 great and glorious Truth; and therefore we believe, that we may be 
juſtified declaratively. 

4. Union with Chriſt is before Faith, at leaſt Nature, and we partake 
of the Spirit by vertue of that Union ; there is a compleat Union with 
Chriſt before the Act of Faith. 

5. It's a great Truth, that God ſees no Sin in a Believer ; and, Sin 
can do no real hurt to a Believer ; God is not diſpleaſed with his Peo- 
ple, and is not angry with the Perſons of Believers for their Sins. 


6. Believers are as righteous as Chriſt, not in a way of Similitude but 


Equality. 

Tel are the expreſs Words which are charged by the united Brethren, 
Anſw. to the Reply, p. 12, 13, 14. And I think the Fundamentals of Au- 
tinomianiſm are contained in them; let us now ſee how far theſe are 
cleared by the firſt Paper. 

1. It is ſaid, That Regeneration, Repentance towards God, Faith in our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and holy Converſation, are by God's expreſs Word ma- 
nifejty neceſſary to the Salvation of a Sinner, &c. But this doth by no 
means reach to the Autinomian Doctrine, which is not that theſe are not 
neceſſary to Salvation, as the Scripture hath declared God's purpoſe to 
work theſe things in thoſe he deſigns for Salvation; but that theſe are 
not made any Conditzons of the new Covenant on our part, in order to 
our obtaining Juſtification and Salvation. 

Dr. Criſp doth ſeem to exclude the neceſſity of our Obedience in or- 


der to Salvation, when he faith, /t is a received Conceit among many Per- ces 
ſons, that our Obedience is the way to Heaven; — but I muſt tell you, that Sermons, 
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all this Sanctification of Life is not a jot the way of that juſtified Perſon ty 
Heaven, But we muſt take his w hole Senſe together; for he faith how. 
ever, That Sanfification of Life is an inſeparable Companion with the J. 
ſtification of a Perſon by the free Grace of Chriſt, And what is an inſepa. 
rable Concomitant in a Perſon to be ſaved, is neceſſary by way of Con. 
nexion to Salvation. He faith indeed, that Salvation is not the end 
any good Work ; but he adds, that there are other ends of good works , ,, 
the manifeſtation of our Obedience and Subjection, the ſetting forth of the 
praiſe of the glory of God's Grace; the doing good to others, to be proftabl- 

to men; which, he ſaith, are the ſpecial ends that Obedience is ordained for 
Salvation being ſetled firm before. Here we ſee, that Obedience and good 
Works are made neceſſary as Concomitants to Salvation, but not as neceſ. 
ſary Conditions in order to it, but for other ends, as Gratitude and Uſe. 
P.152. fylneſs to the World. In another place, he faith, That without reſped iy 
good or evil, the Lord hath everlaſtingly eſtabliſhed all that ever he meant t 
do. And there are no intervening Atts or Carriages of yours that make 
| alteration at all in the Lord, at all to croſs what he hath written, to put in 
what he hath left out : The Lord doth nothing to his People, upon Conditi. 
ons in his People, as if he did refer himſelf ſtill to thoſe Conditions, and did 
ſuſpend what he meant to do to his People, till he did perceive how they 
would carry themſelves to him. But what then, are thcy to do nothing? 
Not hing that concerns the Peace, Comfort and Good of his People, that i al. 
ready firmly eſtabliſhed ; nothing with an eye to their own advantage, that 
being already perfeitly compleated to their bands before they do any thing , 
But fimply with an eye to glorify God, and to ſerve their Generation. And 
to the fame purpoſe he ſpeaks in other places. In one of the additional 
r. 141, Sermons, he ſaith, That God himſelf hath inſeparably joined Salvation aud 
Fan” holy Life, and hath promiſed the one as well as the other. So that Dr. 
Criſp himſelf could have ſubſcribed your third Paper in the Words you 
have drawn up ; and have been glad, as others were, that you were ſo far 
reed. | 
» But wherein then lies the difference ? Dr. Criſp utterly denies, that in 
the new Covenant there are any Conditions on our part. Mark what I ſay, 
P.81, 186. ſaith he, J ſay the new Covenant i without any Condition whatſoever on 
255» 433* Mans part, And this he goes about to prove, and after faith, that is 
* ** of Condition of the Covenant ye muſt do nothing. But he objects, Con- 
. 8: ditions or no Conditions, ſomething mult be done: Ie ö true, faith he, 
by way of conſequence, that after we are in Covenant with God, he will be- 
ftow theſe things upon us, as Fruits and Effects of that Covenant; butit i 
not true, by way of Antecedence, that God doth require theſe things at our 
hands before we ſhall be Partakers of the Covenant. Again he objeas, If 
all lies on God's part, and Man muſt do nothing, then all his Lite- time 
he may do what he li!t. He anſwers, Tou muſt make a difference between 
doing any thing in reference to the Covenant, as. the Condition thereof; and 
in doing ſomething in reference to Service and Duty to that God, who freely 
enters into Covenant with you. I ſay only that in way of Condition of the 
Covenant you muſt do nothing. But is there no obligation on Man's part 
to pertorm ſome Conditions as to the benefits of the Covenant ? No; 
p. 82, he faith expreſly, That the whole performance of the Covenant lies only up- 
on God himſelf, and that there is not one Bond or Obligation on Man to the 


fulfilling of the Covenant, or partaking in the benefits of the Covenant. This 


ſeems to be ſtrange Doctrine; but he goes tarcher, and denies even Faith 


it ſelf to be the Condition of the Covenant. He objects that it is — 
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That be that believes ſhall be ſaved, and he that believes not ſhall be damn- P. 84. 
„ But he anſwers, That there i no Perſon ſhall be ſaved, till he bave 
lelieved. Thi I grant; yet this will not make Faith the Condition of the 
Covenant ; for then the Covenant would depend upon a Mort; for our aft of 
believing l 4 Work. And in another place he faith, That it is a bring: P. 153. 
ing back a Covenant of Works to Believers, to ſay, that it ſhall fare well or 
1 with them, as they can obey, or as they do diſobey the Lord God. 
Here we ſee that he makes Conditions on our part to be no leſs than 
making void the Covenant of Grace, and ſetting up the Covenant of 
Works. | 

And is this yer of Dr.Criſp's DoRtrin: diſowned or renounc'd by thoſe 
who are called diſſenting Brethren? So far from it, that one of them hath 
ſet himſelf to defend it: and he lays down this Aſſertion, That neither Neonom. 
Faith, nor any other gracious Qualifications are federal Conditions, or Con. . 
ditions of the Covenant of Grace. And this Man's name is among the Sub- * 
ſcribers of the firſ# Paper, by which we may judge how it was under- 
ſtood by them. The force of all his Reaſons, ſuch as they are, is built 
on this Suppoſition, That all federal Conditions are meritorious, and make 
the reward of Debt, and not of Grace ; and then there is no difference be- 
tween a Covenant of Works and of Grace. From hence he faith, That Chriſt F. 13 
is the ſole Condition of the Covenant of Grate; and that it's impoſſible any 
thing elſe ſhould be the Condition of it. 

But by Condition he means the Foundation; for, faith he, nothing elſe 
can reconcile us to God in bearing the Sin and Curſe. But this is far enough 


from being the true (tate of the queſtion ; which doth not relate to the 


fundamental condition of the Covenant of Grace it ſelf ; but to the man- 

ner of the Communication of the benefits of it to us- And one would 
thigk it were eaſy for Men to conſider the difference between a condition 

of Purchaſe, and a condition of Poſſeſſion, the Purchaſe being paid. 
Will any Man ſay, that there can be no condition of Poſſeſſion, but it 
muſt have the price of the Purchaſe in it? The ſole queſtion in this caſe, 

is not, whether by any conditions on our part, we can merit pardon of 
Sin, or eternal Life, or increaſe of Grace; for we utterly renounce all 
ſuch Doctrines as are repugnant to the deſign and grace of the Goſpel ; 

but whether Chriſt, who alone hath purchaſed Redemption for us, hath 

not required ſome conditions on our parts to fit us for the Participation 

of the benefits of this Redemption? And the Covenant of Grace being 
founded in the Satisfaction of Chriſt, the conditions on our part can be 

no other than conditions of Intereſt, Reception, or Participation of the ſaid 
Covenant, But even theſe are denied by Dr. Criſp; for he will not allow 

ſo much as fitneſs on our ſide ; as appears by theſe remarkable Words of 
his: Chriſt Jooks not for fitneſs, but People may be capable of Communion Seim. 5. 
with him without Pref ; he takes them into Communion with * and 208. 
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afterwards fits them for ſuch Communion as he would bave them, but be- 
fore-hand there is no fitneſs ; ſuppoſe what fitneſs you will in expecting of 
the Grant, I ſay, in expect ing the Grant of Chriſt, fitneſs or not fitneſs u 


all one. 


But do not all Conditions ſuppoſe the reward to be of Debt upon the 
perlormance of them, and conſequently imply ſomething of merit of Con- 
greity, although there be no Condignity in them? 2 

| anſwer, that where there is any true Merit, which makes the Reward 
of Debt, there is, as St. Paul ſaith, a foundation of Boaſting ; i. e. a right 
to challenge the reward as due on the account of the performance. 5 

where 


Report, p. 


13. Rem. 
P. II. 


P. 262, 
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where only a Fitneſs is required; and that Fitneſs depending upon 


divine Aſſiſtance, and the Reward infinitely beyond the Performance 
there is not the leaſt colour for Merit, or for any ground of Boaſting, ' 


* 


CAP. II. 
The Myſtery of Antinomianiſm laid open. 


— 


UT concerning this whole matter, it may be faid, That as ling a; 
both Parties are agreed, that thete is a neceſſary Connexion betweey 
Holineſs and Happineſs ; and that there are relative Conditions on our parts 
required, although not federal ; all the reſt ſeems to be a diſpute about 
Words, and ſo any reaſonable terms of Accommodation ought to be accepted. 
To which I anſwer, That if there had been no more in the Contro. 
verſy than what is contained in thoſe Terms, it might have been fairly 
and eaſily accommodated ; but I am of Opinion, that there is a greater 
Myſtery in Antinomianiſm than this, which ought to be laid open to pre. 
vent the Miſchief of ir. For all this Diſpute about Conditions on our 
part depends upon another, and if that hold, this muſt follow as the 
conſequence of it, and ſeveral other things which Dr. Criſp ſaw very well 
had a neceſſary Connexion with each other; and like a fair dealer in Con- 
troverſy, owned them all. * 
I come therefore to the next thing in the frft Paper, which you fay, 
clears the diſſenting Brethren from the charge of Antinomianiſm. Your 
Words are, That touching a _— of Perſons between Chriſt and Believers, 
there is no phyſical Change, whereby Chriſt and Believers do in ſubſtance be- 
come one another ; nor a moral Change, whereby Chriſt ſhould become inherent- 
ly finful, and Believers thereby become immediately innocent and finleſs ; but 
the Change is only in a legal ſenſe : Chriſt, by conſent between the Father 
and him, putting on the Perſon, and coming into the room and ſtead of Sin- 


ners. Now I ſhall make it appear, that you have not herein diſowned 


Dr. Criſp's Senſe of the Change of Perſons, from whence his other Do- 
ctrines follow. | | 

To make this out, I ſhall prove, that Dr. Criſp did not aſſert ſuch a 
Change, from whence it followed that Chriſt was inherently finful. 

In his firſt Sermon, p. 10. he hath theſe Words, In one word, Beloved, 
miſtake me not; I am far from thinking any Believer is freed from Acts of 
Sin, (i. e. from having been an actual Tranſgreſſor_) but he is freed only 
from the charge of Sin. All his Sins are charged upon Chriſt, he being Sin 
for him; yet Chriſt is not an actual Sinner, but Chriſt is all the Sinners is 
the World by Imputation. By Imputation he means a real Tranſaction, 3s 
will appear afterwards. Again, p. 267. Beloved, miſtake me not, I ſay 
not that ever Chriſt was or could be the AFor or Committer of any Tranſgreſion, 
for he never committed any Sin himſelf. Not that he was the Actor of any 
Tranſgreſion. And more fully, p. 283. 1 ſay here is a real Act, God doth 
really paſs over Sin upon him, ſtill keeping this faſt, that Chriſt ated 10 
Sin ; ſo that in reſpect of the AF, not one Sin of the Believer is Chriſt's, 
but in reſpe of Tranſgreſſion. In reſpe of Conveyance, in reſpecł of paſe 


ling Accounts from one Head to another, in reſpe of that, there : 
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reality of making of Chriſt to be Sin. 80 that when you deny Chriſt to 


have been inberently finfu!, you ſay no mbre than Dr. Criſp himſelf hath 


gone; for he could not be inberently finful, unleſs he were an afual Sin- 


ver. But we muſt obſerve, that although he denies this, yet he affirms, 


Chriſt was as really the Tranſgreſſor, as the Perſon that did commit the 
5 or as if himſelf bad aftually committed Tranſgrefſion. Now I would 
fain know, why thoſe Words, iuberentiy finſul were put in, inſtead of be- 
ing a really 4 Tranjgreſſor ; unleſs it were to do Dr. C. and his Friends a 
kindneſs. For when in your Appeal you diſown the Principles of Auti- 
wmianifſm, p. S. you ſay, That you reject the Opinion of theſe who bold, 
That upon transferrivg the Guilt of our Sins upon Chriſt, be is to be eſteem- 
ed the Perſon that committed all the Sins of thoſe for whom he died ; or that 
the turpitude and filth of our Sins was transf upon him, which 1s a Noti- 
on equally falſe, blaſphemous and impoſſible. This is as much as can be ex- 
pected, ſuppoſing that you mean, that he was neither the au! 7ravſ- 
refſor, which Dr. C. dexies ; nor that he had the perſonal Guilt of our 
upon him, which Dr. C. did aſſert, and built his whole Fypothefis 
upon it, as I ſhall now make it plain. . J 
This ſeems to be a great Myſtery, but it is really che foundation of Au- 
timmianiſm, viz. That Chriſt had the perſonal guilt of our Trauſgreſſons 
charged wpon him, and ſo be was as finful as we ; aud that by his diſcharge 
of it, the guilt of their fins ij removed from them, and ſo no longer charge- 
able upon them; and by their Change of Perſon with Chriſt, they become as 
compleatly righteous as he. Dr. Criſp himſelf calls it a Myſtery, and well 
he might. Beloved, faith he, here i a frange Myſtery; the World will uot 
receive it, unleſs they receive this Principle we are now upon, namely, That 
the Iniquity it ſelf of his People is laid wpon the Back of Chrift. P. 269. 
By Iniquity ir ſelf, he ſaith, ir meant the fault of the Tranſgreſſion it ſelf. 
P. 270. If thou baft part in the Lord Chriſt, all theſe Tranſgreſtens of thine 
become actually the Tr anſgre ſions of Chriſt, and ſoceaſe to be thine, and 'thau 
5 | he; a Tranſgreſſor from that time they were laid upon Chraft, to the 
hour of thy Life. Ib. So that now thou art wot an Idolater, & e. Reckon 
what fen ſoe ver you commit, when as you have part in Chriſt, you are all 
that Chriſt was, Chriſt i all that you mere. Mart it well ; Chriſt him- 
ſelf ü not ſo compleatly righteous, but we are as righteous as he was; mor we 
ſo compleatly finful, but Chriſt became, being * fin, as compleatly finful 
@ we : nay more, the righteouſneſs that Chriſt bath with the Father, we are 
the ſame righteouſneſs, for we are made the righteouſneſs of God ; that ve- 
ry frafulneſs that we were, Chriſt is made that very finfulneſs before God. So 
that here is a direft change; Chrift takes our perſon and condition, and ſtands 
in our Head; we take Chriſt's perſon and condition, and ſtand in hu ſtead. 
Theſe are his own Words, and contain in them the very foundation of 
Au inomiani ſin. - | 
But my buſineſs at preſent is about the transferring our very faults upon 
Chriſt, which he calls che guilt of the fact, and not the mere guz/t of Pu- 
riſhment. Many Men, faith he, p. 266. are ready to think, that the guilt 
(fach as they call guilt) and the puniſhment of fin lay upon Chriſt indeed, 
but fimply the very faults that Men commit, that is, that the Tranſgreſſiou 
it ſelf i become the Trauſgreſſtun of Chriſt is ſomemhat harſh. Yes indeed 
it is, and more than ſomewhat. But let us ſee how he proves it; and he 
undertakes to do it by Scripture and Reaſon. But the miſchief of it is, 
that in the one he argues like a Papiſt, and in the other like a Socinian. 


Firſt, 
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Firſt, he ſaith, he will endeavour to clear it by manifeſt Scriptgre, tha 
fimply, withoat any Eguivocation, fimply, I ſay, Iniguity it ſelf not iy ary 
figure, But plainly fin it ſelf was laid upon Chriſt. | 

Some have been ready to conceive, that Iniquity in the Text is ſpoken þ, 
garatively ; Tniquity, that is, the paniſhment of Iniquity was laid upon hin 
Juſt as the Proteſtants, when they are told, This is my Body is in the Ter. 
ſay, it is to be figuratively underſtood. But /ee, faith he, how careful 
the Spirit of God is, to take away all ſuſpicion of figure in the Text; there 
is Iniquity, Tranſgreſſion, and Sin. And it us ſtrange, that all thoſe three 
Expreſſions ſhould ſtill be underflood of puniſhment, and not fimply of ſ i 
ſelf withoat any figure. Not one jot ſtranger, than that This js my 
ſhould be figuratively underſtood, when the literal ſenſe is neither agree. 
able to Scripture nor Reaſon, | 

For the Objeftion about guilt, that the Lord lays the guilt and puniſh. 
ment, and not fimply the fin it ſelf for ought that I can ſee, ſaith he, it ;; 
a ſimple Objeftion. So do the Papiſts ſay, as to our Objections againſt 
Tranſubſtantiation, that they are fmple Objections taken from carnal rea. 
ſon ; but we ought to ſubmit to the plain Letter of Scripture. 

But how is this fmple Objection anſwer d? 

(1.) That the Scripture doth not mention the guilt of fin as diſtinft fm 
fin it ſelf, and Chriſt is never ſaid to bear the guilt of fin, but to bear fin, 

And is this a wiſe Anſwer to the fimple Objetion 2 When every one 
that is converſant in the Idiom of Scripture, knows that the ſame word 
is often uſed for the ſin and the puniſhment of it; and the beſt Interpre- 
ters cannot tell ſometimes which to render the original Word by. Wh 
then may not Chriſt be faid to bear our Sins, when he bears the Pun 
ment of them? But Puniſhment is not Guilt, But it is ſuch a Conſequence 
of Guilt, that therefore one is often taken for the other. But to ſay, that 
he had the Guilt laid upon him, and not the Sin, is to contradift Scripture, 
How can that be, if the Puniſhment and the Sin be of the ſame importance, 
when Chriſt is ſaid to bear Sin? But the Puniſhment muſt then have relati- 
on to the Sin as in the ſame Perſon. 

To anſwer this diſtinctly and clearly, I fay, that there are three ways 
our Sins may be ſaid to havea relation to Chriſt's Sufferings, as a Puniſh 
ment for them. , 

(..) As a mere external impulſive Cauſe, which being conſidered alone, 
amounts to no more than an occaſional Cauſe, and gives no proper Rez 
ſon for Puniſhment; and ſo far the Socinians will go. 

(2.) As this i#mpulfive Cauſe becomes meritorious by the voluntary AR 
of Chriſt's undertaking to ſatisfy Divine Juſtice for our Sins, by making 
himſelf a Sacrifice of Atonement for them. But till they are conſidered 
as our Sins, and not as his own, any farther, than that by his conſent 
he took upon himſelf to bear that guilt which relates to Puniſhment, and 
ſo they come to be juſtly charged upon him. 

(3.) As the perſonal Guilt of our Sins is ſaid by Dr. Criſp to be tranſ- 
ſerred on Chriſt ; the fault of our Tranſgreſſions themſelves, ſaith he, is 
ſaid to be upon him; ſo that in reſpect of the reality of being a Tranſgreſſor, 
Chriſt is as really the Tranſgreſſor, as the Perſon that did commit the fin 
was a Tranſgreſſor before Chriſt took the Tranſgreſſion upon him. Thee are 
his own Words, and leaſt any ſhould miſtake him in a point of fuch 
conſequence, he repeats them; And this ad of God's laying them upon lim 
makes Chriſt as really a Tranſgreſſor, as if he himſelf had actually commit- 
ted Tranſgreſſon. And again, Chriſt by this Tranſaftion, and laying 4 
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N doth now become or did become when they were laid, n really and trw b 1 
the Perſon that had al theſe fins, as thoſe Men who did commit them realy 


and truly had them themſelves. In another place, The Lord hath laid thu b. 358. 
Iniquity upon him, be makes a real Tranſaition, Chriſt tands as very a Sin- 


ver in God's eyes, as the Reprobate, though not as the Aclor of theſe Tranſ- 


greſtons ; yet as he was the Surety, the Debt became as really his, as it was 
the Principals before it became the Sureties, \ 
But do not theſe Words explain the reſt, and that be doth not ſpeak of 
fin as a phyſical ar; for he denies Chriſt to have been an actual Tranſgreſſor ; 
but only in a moral ſenſe, that he did bear our Sins by Imputation. | 
To this I anſwer, (t.) That he utterly-denies the ſenſe of Imputarion, 
25 it is oppoſed to a real Tranſaction; and faith, it ſuppoſes a miſtake P. 280, 
in God to eſteem of things otherwiſe than really they are; and that there 281, 286, 
is not one Paſſage of Scripture, which ſpeaks of imputing our ſins to 
Chriſt. Bur if the word be allowed, he ſaith, it hath reference to the 
truth and reality of the thing; as Lev. 17, g. 1 Sam. 22.15. Belides, he 
faith, That God hath no other Thoughts of things than as they are, he himſelf P. 281 
deth either make or diſpoſe of things. So doth N think of things, 
and conſequently of jen. if he ſay, he doth lay I bath laid Iniquity upon 
Chrif, and that he hath diſcharged the Believer from all Iniquity, certainly 
God doth ſuppoſe and efteem things to be thus as he bath diſpoſed of them. 
(2) He doth aſſert ſuch a laying Iniquity upon Chriſt, from whence 
the immediate Diſcharge follows as to the actual Sinner, who hath any 
ſhare in him. So that the Tranſlation is ſuch, as from that time no a- 
Qual Tranſgteſſion lies upon him; and he ceaſes to be a Tranſgreſſor, 


and his Sins are no longer his but Chriſt's, as appears from his Words. 


His meaning then is, that there is ſuch a real Tranſlation of the guilt of 
fin upon Chriſt, that no kind of guilt doth from thenceforward remain 
2s to the actual Tranſgreſſor. And ſo there can be no Remiſſion of Sins, 
nor Juſtification afterwards ; no condition in order to Pardon ; nogharg- 
ing Sin upon Believers ; no true Faith, bur believing that their Sins are 
already forgiven, Cc. And it theſe things do not ſubvert the whole Or- 

der and Deſign of the Goſpel, it is hard to contrive a Scheme of Doctrines 

which doth it, and yet retain the Profeſſion of it. But theſe are Dr. Criſp's 

words in another place; Al the Weight, all the Burden, all the very Sin 

it ſelf laid upon Chriſt ; and that laying of it upon him, is a full diſcharge p. 298. 
ard general releaſe and acquittance unto thee, that there is not any one Sin 
now to be charged upon thee. So that a full diſcharge is the immediate con- 
lequence ot laying our fins upon Chriſt. | 

(2.) He anſwers about Guilt, That it us not an Obligation to Puniſhment, p. 
but that it relates to the Fact; as when a MalefaGor pleads guilty or not 
guilty ; the meaning is, whether the Fa was done by him or not. And 
therefore to ſay the Guilt is laid upon Chriſt, but not the Sin, is to ſay the 
Sin is laid upon Chriſt, and Sin u not laid upon Chriſt, which is a contra- 

108. ” 

In anſwer to this, it will be neceſſary to clear this matter about Guz/t ; 
for a great deal depends upon it, both as to the Ant inomian and Socinian 
Controverſies, i 

ln every Act of Sin there is a twofold Guilt to be conſidered. 

I. Tbe Guilt of the Tac, as it is a Tranſgreſſion of the Law. | 

2. A Guilt conſeguent upon the Fact, by virtue of the Sanction of the 
Law. For although the Deſerr of Puniſhment naturally follows the Fat; 
jet the Obligation to it comes not _ the Sinners Act, but from he 
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| will of the Law-giver, who by the Law binds the Sinner to Puniſhmene. | 
| So that this ſort of Guilt depends upon the Law, as the other did u A cep 
| the Fact. | 52 = the 
Now it is of great conſequence for us to conſider, how far Guilt is & Wi 
parable from the Act of Sin; and ſo whether it be poſſible for the aQuil 
Guilt of the Fact to be transferred from the Tranſgreſſor; and if it be not Sir 
| there is no more ground for Dr. C's Hypotheſis, than tor Tranſubſtania. to 
tion. For both have the words of Scripture. as they ſuppoſe; and if one ri 
be no more poſſible than the other, we ſhall find as little reaſon to em. Sin 

brace one as the other. 

As to the Act of Sin, theſe things are inſeparable from it. 

1. The Guilt of the Fa#, For he that hath been an actual Tranſprec. ſo 
ſor, can never be made not to have been ſo: For what is paſt, can never by 
be made by any power whatſoever not to have been; and ſo the Guilt of Fo 
the fact muſt remain upon the Perſon that committed it. It may be ſaid th 
That this holds only as to the phyſical Ad, and not as to the moral Obliquity ſr 


of it. But the committing of the fact with the moral circumſtances of 
it, was a perſonal AF pang how then can one be transferred more than the 
other? Beſides, when tie Obliquity of the fa® lies in a mere Privation 
of that Rectitude, which ovght to have been in it, how can that which 
is no real thing in it ſelf, be transferred to another? 

r. :75 But Dr. Criſp faith, 4 Believer ceaſeth to be a Tranſgreſſor from that 
time his fins were laid upon Chriſt to the laſt hour of his life. So that 

| now thou art not an Idolater, &c. thou art not a finful Perſon, &c, It 


| pollible ſor ſuch a one to ceaſe committing his fin, or to have his fins for. Cl 
| given him; but how it is poſſible for a fa& already paſt not to continue 
as a fact paſt, is a thing I cannot underſtand. But he ſtill conſiders Sins be 


as Debts, that when they are once paid, are no longer Debts. But there 

is a great difference between the guilt of a fact, and the contracting of 

a Debt; for a Debt conſiſting in a thing real, whoſe property may be 

1 alter d and transferred from one to another, it is eaſy to apprehend how 

that may ceaſe by being paid; but in criminal matters nothing is capa+ 

ble of being transferred, but the Puniſhment, which is a thing real ; but 
the Obliquity and Guilt of the fact is a privative and perſonal thing. 

2. The deſert. of Puniſhment, which follows the actual Tranſgreſſion, 
cannot be ſeparated from it. For let what Grace or Favour ſoever be 
ſhewed, the Deſert of Puniſhment remains ſtill; or elſe there would be no 
ſuch Grace and Favour, if that could be taken away. But this Deſert 
follows inherent Guilt ; for no Sinner can deſerve that one that was not 
a Sinner ſhould ſuffer for his faults, Nor can the Law or Act of any per- 
ſon 2 the deſert of Puniſhment from him that was the actual Tran 

reſſor. 
" 3. The Turpitude, as to the Act of Sin, cannot be removed from it. 
For where-ever the Act of Sin is, it muſt be diſpleaſing to God; but the 
Tur pitude, as it affects the Perſon of the Sinner, mult have another con- 
ſideration. For God may ſee cauſe to forgive the Sinner, and receive 
him into his Favour, although he ſtill continues to hate and abhor the ſin. 

As to the Guilt of Sin, as it relates to the Puniſhment, theſe things ate to 
be conſidered. 5 

1. That although divine Juſtice requires Satisfaction for Sin, yet it is not 
neceſſary that the actual Tranigreſſors ſhould undergo that Puniſhment, 
which they have deſerved by their Sins. For thenthere would be no room 
tor Grace and Favour to them. | That 
2. 
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1. That it is conſiſtent with the Juſtice and Wiſdom of God to ac- 
of a Mediator, to interpoſe between the Severity of the Law, and 
the Puniſhment of Tranſgreſſors, upon terms agreeable to the Divine 
Wiſdom and Mercy. N N = | 
z. That ſuch a Mediator, undertaking to make an Aton:ment for our 
Sins, by ſuffering in our place and ſtead, may truly and properly be ſaid 
o undergo the Puniſhment of our Sins, and our Sins to be the merito- 
rious Caſe of it. But if Deſert adhere to the Perſonal Guilt, how can our 
Sins be the meritorious Cauſe of another's Puniſhment 2 I anſwer, that a 
meritorious Cauſe may be conſidered two ways. bY 
1. In the Natural Courſe of things; and ſo Deſert follows the Fact; 
ſo that the Sinner always deſerves to be puniſhed; and no interpoſition 
by another Perſon can take away this Original Deſert of Puniſhment : 
For although our Sins be forgiven, yet we till deſerve to ſuffer for 
them; which we ſhould not do, it Deſert in this ſenſe eould be tranſ- 
ed. 14 7 1 38 
— As Deſert implies only a juſt reaſon of Puniſhment; and ſo there 
may be a meritorious Cauſe in extraordinary Caſes, when the Legiſlator 
conſents that another ſhall undergo the Puniſuit which others have 
delerved. Immeritò guenguam punire eſt injuſte hire; as I have elſe- vic. 1. o 
where obſerved out of Crellius : And Immerito in the Greek Gloſſes is ren. Setisfe8i- 
derd Ae, and: Merito by Elixir»; and Evaiyas, and in Cicero, jure & ns et 
merito are moſt commonly joined together. 

Theſe things I only mention at preſent; and as occaſion offers, I ſhall "uy 
diſcourſe more of them afterwards. ö ag + 3 
I come now to conſider Dr. C's Arguments {rom Reaſon, that Chriſt muſt x 
bear Iniguity it ſelf. webs: « | 

(1.) II had been otherwiſe the extremeſt Injuſtice in the World for God 
to wound and bruiſe him, Page 273. For viudictive Juſtice doth imply and 
fgnify ſome Fault committed. That God therefore might be juſt in punilh- 
ing Chriſt, and do no more upon Chriſt than what was . ; be muſt firſt 
have the Iniquity laid upon him, that is, the merit of that bruifing, that there 
might be upon him the deſert of that bruifing he did ſuſtain, p. 274. And 
again, p. 283. There muſt of neceſſity be a preſent Deſert upon a perſon, 
before the Judge can inſlict any thing upon the perſon. 4 Fault muſt be found 
upon a Man, before he may be executed legally and juſtly. Therefore the Fault 
muſt be found really upon Chriſt himſelf, before there can be an Act of God's 
Juſtice in wounding Chriſt. cle. clocks | 

This is juſt the Socinias way of arguing, Chriſt could not ſuffer the 
Puniſhment of our Sins, becauſe he was perfectly innocent, and therefore 
could nor deſerve to be puniſhed ;. but Puniſhment without Deſert is un- 
jult. The Antinomians we ſee-join with the Socinians in the main Prin- 
ciple, That unleſs there be perſonal Guilt, the Puniſhment of Chriſt would 
te wjuſt. But then they give a wonderful Advantage to the Socinians ; 
becauſe they put the main of the Cauſe upon an Iſſue which can never 
te defended, wiz. that our perſonal Guilr, and the Deſert of Puniſhment 
was transferred upon Chriſt. For let any Man conſider with himſelf, 
whether he can think it poſſible for thoſe Circumſtances of Fact to be 
transferred to another, which inſeparably follow and adhere to the Per- 
ſon who committed the Fact. Suppole Dr. Criſp's own Caſe.; A Male- 
laQor is accuſed of a Crime, to which he is to plead Guilty or not Guil- ip 
ty; ſuppoſe it be Murder, or Adultery, can he that really did commit % 
7 tie Fact, ever truly plead that he did not commit it 2 It may be Jad, 
lat Cee 2 
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As to Men he could not, but as to God he migbt; becauſe Chriſt raking hi 
actual Tranſgreſſions upon him, the Sin is no longer his bat Chriſt's, 80 hy 
as to the juſt and righteous Jadgment of Men, he continues till guilty of 
the Fact, but not as to God's. But if Mens Judgments be true and rig 
teows, then he muſt remain really guilty ; and if God always doth j 
according to Right, he muſt be ſo in God's Judgment too; or ede 4 
Man may be traly guilty before Men, and not guilty before God, to 
the fame Fact. I do not mean that a Man may not be juſtly found pil. 
ty before Men, whole Sins may be forgiven by. the mercy of God © or 
that relates to the Guilt of Puniſhment, which God may remit as to * 
Tribunal, and yet the Perſon may juſtly ſuffer by humane Laws: Bur i 
the Guilt of the Fact were taken away by God's Remiſſion, then there 
would be no Foundation left for the Laws of Men to proceed upon. But 
if it be granted, that God doth judge him guilty of the FaR, then that 
Guilt muſt remain upon him; and fo he cannot ceaſe to be. an aQtual 
Tranſgreſſor in that Fact which the Law doth juſtly charge upon him, 
And if the Guilt of the Fact ſtill remains upon him, then it cannot be 
transferred to another; for two diſtin Perſons, who did not join in the 
Fact, cannot be guilty of the ſame Fact, eſpecially ſo as he that com. 
mitted it ſhall be free, and he that did not ſhall be charged with it. Theſe 
thifigs are ſo agreeable to the natural ſenſe of Mens Minds, that if they 
did allow themfelves the liberty of thinking, they could be in no doubt 
concerning them. 

And as it is as to the Guilt of the Fact it ſelf, fo it is as to the natural 
deſert of Puniſhment, which follows from it. No Man hath committed 
a Fault, which the Law hath appointed a Puniſhment to, but he deſerves 
to be puniſhed for the violation of it. And although it be poſlible for 
him to be pardoned, yet the deſert of Puniſhment muſt ſtill remain up- 
on him; becanſe that reſuſts from his actual violation of the Law, which 
cannot be unacted. But cannot this Deſert be transferred to another? 
No more than the Fact it ſelf. And Puniſhment taken in its moſt fri 
and proper ſenſe, muſt follow perſonal Guilt, and that Deſert which 2. 
riſes from the actual Tranſgreſtion. 

Bar do we not by this means take away the proper Puniſhment of Chriſt for 
our Sins, and ſo overthrow the Doctrine of Satisfaction 2 By no means. For 1 
take away nothing but the Puniſhment which follows Perſonal Guilt ; 
and if this be not taken away, the Antimomzian ſenſe muſt be allowed; and 
Chriſt muſt be charged with the actual Guilt of our Sins. But if this be, 
as you confeſs, Falſe, Blaſpbemous, and Impoſſible, then another Notion 
of Puniſhment muſt be pitched upon, which may agree to the Sufferings 
of Chriſt in our ſtead ; and fach a one is that of the Suffering of Chril 
as our Mediator, by the Father's Appointment, and his own Conſent, 
which takes off all Appearance of Injuſtice in it: Since there is a con- 
currence of the Will of the Supreme Legiſlator, the free conſent of him 
who had the only cauſe to complain, and all this done to promote the 

wifeſt and beſt Deſign for the good of Mankind. | 

But before I proceed farther, it will be neceſſary here to take notice 
of an Expreſſion of yours in your Appeal, which may be of ule alter- 
wards. Your words are, page 55. Miſtake me not, 1 don't believe that 
the Perſonal Guilt of our Sins, or that their Filth and Turpitude were trans 
ferred upon Chrift : Nothing more abborred by me than ſuch ubominatie 
Blaſphemies. By this one would think you were the farthelt from ti 


Antinomian Doctrine of any one. But then it follows; /Zowever FE 
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perſuaded —— that the Lord Jeſus Chriſt voluntarily, on the Father's In- 
"itation, coming ander the Santtion of the violated Law, was juſtly charged 
with the Guilt of our Sins, found guilty, condenmed, ſentenced, and exec» 
ved a ſuch, even by that God who laid on him the Iniquity of us all. Now 
f do not miſunderſland both Dr. Criſp and»you, you ſay as. much in 
Conſequence as he doth in theſe latter words, and therefore you cannot 
difown the transferring our perſonal Guilt upon Chriſt. For, I pray egnſi- 
der the force of Dr. Cri/p's Reaſoning : If the Fault be not found upon 225 
he could not be juſtly panifhed ; and you ſay, that he was juſtly charged with 
the Guilt of our Sins, and therefore was juſtly puniſhed. | But what Guile 
was this, which was thus charged upon Chriſt > The Guilt of our Sins, 
you ſay, but not the Perſonal Guilt. What Guilt was it then 2 Not the 
meer Puniſhment; for we are now enquiring what that Guilt was which 
made the Puniſhment juſt ; and there muſt be a 7ransferring of Guilt be- 
fore to make the Proceedings juſt. Now what Guilt could that be, but 
the Perſonal Guilt of aur Sins, as Dr. Criſp aſſerted, and you denied? And 
this appears more by your following words, p. 56. And ſecing Chriſt's 
Sufferings were a Judicial Act of God, it could not be otherwiſe; for Juſtice 
condemns none to Puniſhment, but upon the ac of Sin; and puniſheth 
une, but ander the notion of Criminals : If Jeſus Chriſt had been only 
treated as if he had been a Criminal, and died not as a Criminal in foro 
Poli, his Sufferings could not have been a proper Puniſhment flowing from 
that punitive Juſtice which is natural to God, And wherein is this diffe- 
rent from what Dr. Criſp had ſaid ? For if Chriſt were a real Criminal in 
God 5s Efteem and Judgment, then he was an actual 7ranſerefſor, and had 
the Guilt of our Faults upon him; for he had none of his own; And 
what Guilt could make him to die as a Criminal i» fare Pali (as you call it) 
but the Guilt of our Facts, with the Deſert and Turpitude which followed 
them? For nothing could make him ſuffer as a real Criminal but aF#ual 
Guilt ; and having none of his own, ours muſt be transferred upon him 
in your opinion; and yet you deny that he had the Perſonal Guilt of our 
Sins. How can you male theſe things to conſiſt? You-muſlt aſſigu ſome- 
thing that is not Perſonal Guilt which can make a rea! Criminal; which 
think is very hard to do. We ſay, that Chriſt did really ſuffer on the 
account of our Sins, and that Juſtice was fatisfied by his Sufferings ; and 
that he cook upon him the Guilt of our Trauſgreſſions, by — 
the Puniſhment for them, as our Sacrifice of Atonement ; and that this 
vas a real Puniſhmentas to him, but made Juſt by the Father's Will, and 


bis own voluntary undertaking. But to ſay, that he ſuffered as a rea/ 


Criminal, and was ſo puniſhed by God, is, I thiok, impoſſible to be under- 
ſtood, unleſs Dr. Cri/p's ſenſe of the Tranſlation of Perſonal Guilt be al- 
lowed, which you profeſs to abhar as falſe and blaſphemous. 

(2.) Dr. Criſp's ſecond Reaſon is, Zhat mit bout this Tranſlition of our 
Perſonal Guilt, no Advantage could come to us by Chriſt's Sufferings, 
27, For what Reaſon ? * a Man ſuffers only for his own Pauls 
unleſs the Fault of another be laid upon him. Here is no Queſtion, but 
our Iniquities were laid upon Chriſt, and that he ſuffered in our ſtead; 
but the Diſpute is about the Manner how they were laid upon him; 
whether our very Tranſgreſſions themſelves Were ſo laid upon him ? 
And how doth it appear that we can have no benefit by Chriſt's Suf- 
ferings, unleſs that were done which was impoſſible to be done > But he 


of another Man doth not releaſe the Debtor in Priſon, unleſs be be 
Surety 


makes it good by a Suretyſhip for Deut: For (faith he) the bare Impri- P. 174 
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Surety for him. Very true. So we ſay that Chriſt's Sufferings had not 
availed us, unleſs Ke had been our Mediator, and appeared in our ſtead, 
But how doth it appear, that we cannot receive the benefits of Chriſg', 
Mediatorſhip, unleſs our Perſonal Guilt were transferred upon him Are 
not the Divine Appointment, the Deſign of Chriſt, and the Promiſes of 
the Goſpel ſufficient for that purpoſe ? | | 

And this is his great Argument on all Occaſions, That our Sins are Delt; 
ard they are reckon d to Chriſt as our Surety, and he hath fully diſcharged 
them, and therefore they cannot juſtly be charged upon us. This runs thro 
all Dr. Criſp's Diſcourſes, and he manages it with all advantage to his 
Cauſe, and therefore muſt be more conſidered. 

In his firſt Sermon, p. 8. he faith, That although a Believer doth fin, be 
ij not to be reckon d a Sinner; for his Sins are reckon'd to be taken away from 
him. A Man borrows a hundred pound, ſome man will ſay, doth not he one 
this hundred pound, ſeeing he borrowed it? T ſay no, in caſe another hath 
paid the hundred pound for him. A man doth fin againſt God, God rec. 
tons no! this Sin to be his, he reckons it Chriſt's, therefore he cannot reckoy 
it his. If the Lord did lay the Iniquity of Men upen Chriſt, then how can 
he lay it upon their Perſons 2 Thou haſt ſinned, Chriſt takes it ; ſupps- 
fing, 1 ſay, thou haſt receiv'd Chriſt. And as God doth reckon Sin to Chriſt, 
and charges Sin upon him; ſo if thou be of the ſame mind with God, thou 
muſt alſo reckon this Sin of thine upon Chriſt ; his back bath born it, he hath 
carried it away. 

And, p. 283. When one man becomes a Debtor in another man's rem le. 
gally and by conſent, this Surety.that doth become the Debtor, he is mt barely 
ſuppoſed to be the Debtor ; but by undertaking of it, and legally having it paſt 
upon him, he ts as really and truly the Debtor, as he was that was the Princi- 
pal before; I ſay as truly and really the Debtor : So that there is an abſolute 
truth and reality of God's Aft in paſſing over Sins upon Chriſt, and laying 
them upon Chriſt. 

Again, p. 289. There is therefore a certain tranſatting of Sin upon Chriſt, 
ſo real, that indeed the Believer, though an AGor of Tranſgreſſion, i a tru- 
ly and abſolutely diſcharged of his Sins, as if he hamſelf had not committed 
them; I ſay, ſo diſcharged as if he had not committed them. As a Debtor, 
when a Surety hath taken the Debt upon him, and the Debtor receives as Ac- 


guittauce and Diſcharge, he ts as free of the Debt now, as if he had never 


run into that Debt; ſo I ſay it i with a Believer, | Chriſt being made a 
Surety of a better Teſtament, and thereby becoming truly and really the 
Debtor inſtead of Believers, he ſo bears all the Debt himſelf, that they are 
altogether releaſed, and diſcharged, and freed, as if they bad never been in 
R 1 Nein e TH 

I need not to produce any more places to this purpoſe, although it 
were eaſy to do it; for in this Similitude lies the main ſtrength and ſup 
port of his Cauſe. ty | 

But to ſhew- how little force there is in it, we need only theſe Conſi 
derations. | | 

(1.) That there is no ſufficient Foundation in Scripture, for our Sis 
being thus transferred to Chriſſ as our Debts, and his undertaking as our 


Surety to pay them. If one reads Dr. Criſp's Sermons, one would con- 


cluce, that there is nothing plainer, nor more frequently inculcated in 
Scripture than this: For he ſeems to lay the Foundation of all upon it, 
as though there were no other true way of underſtanding the Doctrine 
of Chriſts Catifaction but by it. The Title of one of his * 
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Vol. ii. Serm. 3. is, Chriſt the great Paymaſter of all the Debrs of his Peo- 
and he grounds it on that Text, Ja. 5 3. v. 6. The Lord hath laid 
* him the Iniquity of us all. Now, faith he, p. 263. as in Suretyſhip, our 
Debt becoming, our Suret ys, the Execution goes juſtly out againſt bim; and ſo 
God can give a juſt Account of wounding him, &c. Here it is taken for 
nted, that Chriſt is made Surety for all our Sins as Debts, without the 
| ground in the Text for it, which wholly relates to Puniſhment. For 
the Words properly ſignify, That he made our Iniquities to meet, or to fall 
wpoy him; as 8 Man falls upon his Enemy when he meets him. So the 
Jewiſh Interpreters underſtand the Word; and to the ſame purpoſe Sym- 
machus renders it; the LXX. God gave him up to our Sint; which Proco- 
pins expreſſes by aig arriuzor <a>t2 hufv, as one that ſuffered in our 
ſtead. St. Jerom, Tradidit eum pro peccatis noſtris ; or as he tranſlates the 
LXX. Dominus tradidit eum propter iniguitates noſtras, Here is not ing 
like Chriſt's Suretyſbip to pay our Debts for us; and yet, as if it had been 
the neceſſary ſenſe of the words, a great many Doctrines and Inferences 
are drawn from it; as of wonderſul Conlequence for right underſtand- 
ing what Chriſt had done for us. God forbid that we ſhould go about 
to leſſen any thing of the Deſign of Chriſt's ſuffering for us, on which our 
dilvation ſo much depends. But the preſent Que!ticn only relates to the 
Manner of his doing it, whether as a Surcty for our Debts or no. Some 
will ſay, What harm us there in this, ſince it is an eaſie Similitude, which Peo- 
ple may * without Trouble? But it may be not withaut great 
Danger; for they can as eaſily draw Conſequences from it too; “ As 
that Chriſt hath then fully diſcharged our Debts already; and they can 
go more be charged upon us, than a Creditor can demand a Sum of 
Money from a Debtor, which was fully paid to a Farthing by his 
* Surety ; and therefore all that we have to do is to believe, and to be 
* thankful ; for all this Tranſaction was long fince paſt without the 
* conſideration of any Act on our parts; and they muſt be great Ene 
* mies to the Privileges of Believers, that can now talk of Conditions 
on our parts; for this is no leſs than bringing us back to a Covenant 
Hof Works, and making void the Covenant of Grace, Theſe are Con- 
ſequences of a very high nature, and have no Foundation but this Sup- 
polition, That all our Sins as Debts are transferred upon Chriſt as our Sure- 
ty; and he hath actually diſcharged the whole Debt, which therefore cannot 
lie upon thoſe whom he ſuffered for; and conſequently we cannot (ſuffer 
for thoſe Sins, which are already diſcharged ; nor do any thing in order 
to our Juſtification aid Salvation; whatever the Scripture ſeems to ex- 
preſs to the contrary. But ſurely Men cannot build their Faith on ſuch Sup- 
poſitions, unleſs they had other places of Scripture beſides this for their 
Fondation. Dr. Criſp looked as far into this matter, as any one ſince, 
and it may be more; he turned the Scriptures over and over, and ex- 
mined them with great care to find out what ſerved bis purpoſe ; for 
his Heart ſeemed to be ſet upon it, and as his Son faith, it ran in his 
Head when he was dying ; and ſpeaking of thoſe who diſputed againſt 
his Notions of Free Grace, he ſaid, Where are they I am now ready to 
aſuer them all. Which ſhewed the earneſtneſs of his Zeal about them. 
hut there is but one place of Scripture which he could find, that ſeem d 
to favour his Senſe, and that is, Zeb. 7. 22. where Chriſt is ſaid to be 
the Surety of a better Teſtament. © God, ſaith he, takes Chriſt for a Surety, p. 277. 
uf Men will do, ſo doth God with C hriſt.—— Man is a broken Debtor, 
and Chriſt is a Surety ; one that is rich and able to pay, and therefore py 
wy 
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will look aſter none but bim; for this cauſe Chriſt gives bis own fingle Bagg 


and God is content to take Chriſt's fingle Bond, ard looks for no other 2 
maſter but Chriſt, What ſtrange Deductions are here made from one 
word, quite beſides the Intention and Scope of the Apoſtle > who doth 
not ſpeak of a Surety for Debt, but of the Surety of a Covenant; not of 
one that was to pay our Debts to God; but of ſuch a Surety as was to 
give us Satisfaction by his unchangeable Prieſthood, of the Performance 
of thoſe Promiſes which God made to us in this better Covenant, But of 
this more afterwards, : 

I now only take notice, that ſome of the Diſſenting Brethren I find 
charged with talking much of a Suretiſhip, Righteouſneſs, and of an Equz. 
lity of Believers with Chriſt as to it: Which is another ſtrange Conſequence 
from Chriſt's being our Surety as to the payment of our Debts, Becauſe the 
Debtor may be ſaid to pay that Sum which the Surety lays down for him: 
and that God doth account that Believers have paid that Debt of Obedience 
which Chriſt hath paid in their flead ; becauſe they are one legal Perſon with 
Chriſt. All this depends upon this miſtaken Notion of Suretyſbip. But 
if it be once ſuppoſed, that we perfectly obeyed the Law in Chriſt, 
there can be no room for Remiſſion of Sins; for how can Sins be for. 
given to thoſe who have perfetly obey d the Law? Or how can they be 


| faid to obey the Law perſectly in Chriſt, whoſe Sins being laid upon 


Chriſt, do ſhew that they have not obey'd it ? For can they be faid 
to pay for their Diſobedience, and to give perfect Obedience at the ſame 
time. 

That the Argument doth not hold, that becauſe a Debt may be trans- 
ferred to a Surety, and the Debtor be diſcharged on the Surety's under- 
taking the Debr, that therefore our Sins may be transferred to Chriſt, and 
we receive a Diſcharge by his becoming our Surety. 

For (1.) there is no difficulty in conceiving the transferring of Debts, 
and diſcharge of a Debtor by a Surety, Bur in Sins the Guilt cannot 
be transferred as Money may; for the guilt of the Fact remains a perſo- 
nal thing; and although the Sinner be ſaid to owe a Debt to the Law, 
yet that Debt lies in the Obligation to Puniſhment, which he is liable 
to by the Guilt of the Fact; bin although the Puniſhment may be 
transferred by the Legiſlator's conſent, yer the perſonal fault cannot, 
But doth not this Debt ariſe from the Guilt of the Fact, how then can any 
diſcharge the Debt without taking the Fault > I anſwer, That taking the 
Fault can ſignify no more than being anſwerable to the Law for it; which 
mult reſpe& the Debt of Puniſhment, which the: Law inflicts; and he 
that takes away the Guilt of Puniſhment doth fatisfy the Juſtice of the 
Law. ; | 

But we are told, That nothing i a Demerit of Puniſhment but Reatus Cul- 
pa, and therefore if Chriſt did undergo the Puniſhment of our Sins, he muſt 
bear the Guilt of our Sins as to the Fault. 

In the Guilt as to the Fault there are two diſtinct Conſiderations. 1. Ile 
Fault it jelf, or the actual Violation of the Law by him that committed 
it; and this can never be transferred. 2. Of the Debt to the Law, which 
wat the Fact, and this reſpects the Puniſhment, which may be trans 
erred. | | 

How can this be, unleſs he be made liable to the Puniſhment, and that » 
only by the Fault? , 


Being 
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Being made liable doth naturally and. in ordinary courſe follow the 
Guilt of the Fact ; but Laws and Puniſhments being made for wiſe Ends, 
the Legiſlator himſelf may interpoſe, and for great and wiſe Ends may | 
change the ordinary courſe of Juftice, and accept of another Perſon to 
ſulſer inſtead of the Offenders, (as I obſerved before. | WE 
But ſuppoſe the Fault could be transferred as a Debe may, how doth it 
fallow, that upon this Tranſlation there muſt be 2 preſent Diſcharge, as 
there is upon a Surety's being accepted inſtead of the Debtor ? For in the 
caſe of a Debt, there is nothing looked after but payment of the Money; 
but in the Remiſſion of Sins, there are very weighty Conſiderations, as 
to the manner of diſcharging the Obligation to Puniſhment : For the 
true Honour of God, and Religion, and the real Intereſt of Mens Souls, 
35 tothe working out their own Salvation are deeply concerned in this mat- 
ter, It is very poſſible for Men to frame a Scheme of Religion to them- 
ſelves from ſome peculiar Phraſes of Scripture, and general Promiſes, 
which may be fitted to ſome particular uſes, as to give ſatisfaction to 
ſome Perſons Doubts, (which ſeemed to be Dr. Cri/p's Intention) but 
upon Conſideration” of the whole Deſign of ti Goſpel, they may be of 
dangerous Conſequence to Mankind ; who vo apt to make ill uſe of 
ſuch Principles, by drawing ſuch Dedu tions'from them, which tend to 
encourage them in the neglect, or careleſs performance of that ſtrict O- 
bedience which they owe to God with reſpec to himſelf, and to their 
Neighbours. And it is of little moment to them to be told, That God 
wil carry on his own Work of Grace in thoſe whom he intends to Bring to 
Sone For this naturally diſpoſes Mens Minds to a paſſive careleſs 
Temper, as though they had — to do, but to wais for Supplies 
from above; and to depend upon God's working in them to will aud to do 
of bis good pleaſure, without ſetting themſelves to work out their own 
Salvation with fear and trembling. And yet St. Paul, who certainly un- 
derſtood the Power and D:ſign of God's Free Grace, uſes one as the 
ſtrongeſt Argument for the other, What would he have faid to ſuch Phil. 2. 12, 
Men, who according to theſe Principles muſt have told him, That he 
diſcharged the ſreeneſs of God's Grace, by putting Men upon working 
out their own Salvation ; for this was to bring in a Covenant of Works again, 
and a Bargain and Sale with God, and to ſet up the Merit of Man's Works 
to Salvation; for every Condition gives a Right, and what gives Right may 
be challenged as due, and what may be challenged as due is meritorious. If 
there be any thing in ſuch kind of Argumetits St. Paul was as much con- 
cerned to have aniwered them, as any now a. days; but he thought a great 
deal lay upon Mankind to do, notwithſtanding that wonderful Grace of 
God in the manner of our Salvation by Jeſus Chriſt ; and that by patient Rom. a. 7. 
continuance in well doing, men ought to ſeek for glory, and honour, and im- 
mortality ; which they could not do, unleſs they had a regard to it in 
the ſeeking of it, as the way to attain it. Doth not he bid Chriſtians 
ſo run that they might obtain > Doth not this make running a Condition of 1 Cor. 9. 
obtaining > And what is obtaining but Salvation? What doth he mean by + 
his preſing toward the mark, for the prize of the bigh calling of God in Chriſt Phil. 3. 14- 
Jeſus > Do not theſe Expreſſions imply a great care to obtain the Reward 
of another Life? Here is ſomething beyond meer Gratitude and Service ; 
for he doth ſuppoſe a Connexion in way of Duty and Means in order to the 
End; and not meer Connexion in a way of Event; ſo that to thoſe to whom 
God will give Glory, he will give Grace to fit Perſons for it. But St. Paul 
intimates far more, when he faith, That he tept his Body in — ; 
Ddd or 
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for what reaſon? Was it meer ly to teſtify bis Thankfulneſs o He gives an. 
x Cor. 9. other account of it; leſt that by any means while I preach to others, I 
105 felf Become a caft-a-way. Was St. Faul ſo ignorant of the ſureneſ; of the 
Goſpel Covenant, as to ſuppoſe that by any Act of his he could make void 
that Covenant, which hath no relation to Conditions on our part? Either he 
was ſo ignorant, or others muſt be extremely miſtaken, who can hardly 
allow him to ſpeak tolerable ſenſe about this matter, if he doth exclude 
Conditions on our part in order to Salvation: But as no Man magnifies 
the Riches and Freeneſs of Grace more than he, fo no one preſſes the 
Heb. 12. Neceſſity of Holineſ more, as that, without which no Man [hill ſee the 
1 Lord, Is this only to tell them, That God will make them holy, if be de. 
figns to make them ba y 2 No, but he puts them upon purſuing after Ho. 
Rom-8.13. /;yeſs, for that Reaſon. For if ye live after the Fleſh ye ſhill die; but if 
ye through the Spirit, do mortify the deeds of the Body ye ſhall live. jg 
not this ad: fo Life, and not merely from it lle ſuppoſes the Spirit 
ready to aſt them in doing their Duty, and the greateſt encouragement 
to the performance of it. And in general, he perſwades Chriſtians to 
col. 3.23. great Sincerity in doing their Duties from this Conſideration ; Xnowj 
that of the Lord ye ſhall reggive the Reward of the Inheritance, for ye ſerge 
24. the Lord Chriſt. But he that doth wrong ſhall receive for the wrong that he 
255 hath done; and there is ng reſpect of Perſons. Could any Man more 
plainly inforce Meas doing;their Duties with reſpect to Rewards and pu- 
niſhments, according to the performance of them, than St. Paul here 
doth? And that from this Conſideration, that there is no reſpect of per. 
ſons ; which in this place muſt imply, that God will have a regard to 
Mens Actions, and not to or Privileges. 
Neoom, Some may perhaps fay, What is this, but to make the Promiſe to ſecure 


— 85 Life upon doing our Duties ? And if this be not to make the Goſpel a more 


they have loſt all their Theological Meaſures. 1 know not from whence 

ſuch men take their Theological Meaſures, nor of what kind they are, 

nor by what Standard they are to be tried; but I know of no Inſallible 
Standard but the Holy Scriptures ; and therefore all Theological Meaſures 

are to be examin'd by them. And-I think St. Paul may as little be ſul- 

pected for ſetting up a Covenant of Works, as any Penman of the New 
Teſtament ; and it is from him I have choſen to produce my Teſtimonies, 

becauſe it is he that attributes ſo much to the Grace of God in order to our 

2 Tim. 1. Salvation. It is he that hath ſaid, That God hath called us with au boly 
8 calling, not according to our Works, bat N to his own Purpoſe and 
Grace which was. given us, in Chriſt Jeſus before the world began. lt is he 

Tir. 3- 3. that bath ſaid, Not by Works, of - Righteouſneſs which we have done, but ar- 
. cording to his Mercy he ſaved us by the waſhing of Regeneration, and renew- 
ing of the Holy Ghoſt ; which he ſhed on us abundantly through Jeſus Chriſt 
our Saviour; that requires men to work out their Salvation with fear 
and trembling. St. Paul uſeth the ſame word, Rom. 7. 18. where it ſig- 
nifies bringing a thing to effect, and is oppoſed to meer willing, and 
we render it to perform ; in the LX it is uſed for finiſhing and carrying 
on a thing already begun; and can imply no lels than great Diligence 
in doing all ſuch things as tend to our Salvation; for that is the thing we 
are ta work out by Divine Aſſiſtance; and therefore our own Working 
is reguired by. the Author of our Salvation: Although he ſaves us not 
tor the fake of any Works of Righteouſneſs which we can do; yet his 


way of faving us is by working out our own Salvation. But We are told, 


no 
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overgrawn and ſiving ing Covenant of Works, than ever the old Law ws, 
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ſures ꝰ Had St. Paul forgot himſelf > Or did he, who became all things to 
all men, here deal with Rich Men in their own method, by way of Bar- 


ain and Sale 2 But ſurely he would never accommodate himſelf to their # 
way of dealing, ſo as to overthrow the Covenant of Grace; as theſe | 
men imagine ſuch Conditions would do it: And he very well underſtood 
the difference between the Foundatios of the Covenant it ſelf, which 
was certainly nothing but the Grace and Mercy of God through Jeſus Chriſt, 
and the foundation of our hopes as to our obtaining the Benefits of it, 
which ſuppoſes the performance of ſuch Conditions as are required from 
us ; not as Works meritorious of a Reward, but as Means which God hath 
appointed in order to an Exd. As a Son that hath an Eſtate promiſed 
him of the free Gift of his Father ; but yet he requires ſome Conditions 
to be performed by him before he comes to the poſſeſſion of it; can any 
one think this a Bargain and Sale between Father and Son 2 Or that he 
is to purchaſe the Eitate by theſe Conditions? If theſe be their 7heologi- 
cal Meaſures they had need to ſeek for new ones, for theſe will never hold 
according to the Standard of Scripture or Reaſon. 

Which will yet more appear by what our Bleſſed Saviour himſelf 
hath faid concerning this matter; and ſurely we may moſt ſafely take 
our Theological! Meaſures from him: For he knew beſt, how far and in 
whar ſenſe the Guilt of our Sins was transferred upon him ; and whether 
there followed an immediate Diſcharge upon it, without any regard to 
Conditions on our part. He had the Queſtion of the higheſt impor- _ 
tance in this matter twice put to him; What ſhall I do to inherit eter- Luke re. 
nal Life > At one time it was to try him, by a captious Perſon ; and 23. 
aſter his repeating the two great Commandments of the Law of God 
and our Neighbour, our Saviour ſaid to him, Thou haſt anſwered well, 28. 
this do and thou (halt live. Had our bleſſed Saviour only a mind to ban- 
ter him > Or was it to convince him of the impoſſibility of his doing 
what was neceſſary for eternal Life? It is not improbable that he intend- 
ed to convince him of his folly, who ſuppoſed he had kept theſe Com- 
mandments in the Jewiſh ſenſe of them ; which he doth in a ſerious man- 
ner by the Parable of the Samaritan. But what can be ſaid to the o- 
ther Caſe, .where a young Man * Quality and Eſtate came bor 
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with the ſame Queſtion, but with a different Intention; for to ſf 
Mark 10. was in * t. Mark 8 that be kueeled to him, and l 
*  » Good Maſter, what ſball 1 do that 1 may inherit eternal Life And when 
21. he anſwered well, it is ſaid, That F = loved him ; which ſhews. his fin- 
cerity ſo far: But there was an immoderate love to the World iu hie 
Heart which he. was not aware of, til, our Saviour put him upon a fe. 
vere Trial of himſelf ; Go thy way, ſell whatever thou haſt, ard give tothe 
poor. And what then? Aud thou ſhalt have Treaſare in Heaven, Dot 
Chriſt himſelf make it a matter of Bargain and Sale for Heaven! Dath 
the Surety of the better Covenant eſtabliſh a Covenant of Works And 
Marr. 19. that when one came to him for direction to attain eternal Life > Vet the 
21, three Evangeliſts who report this Story, differ not as to this particu. 
18, lar. But u lat was our Saviour's Deſign in it ? Not barely to convince 
him, that he had greater and more prevailing Paſſions within him than 
he was aware of; but that there was ſuch a uſe to be made of the 
the things of this World, that they may be ſerviceable to another. Ang 
Luk.16.9. ſo he faith in another place, Make to your ſelves Friends of the Mammon 
7 Unrighteouſneſs, that when, ye do fail they may receive you into ever. 
afting Habitationg. Not by way of Merit, or any fooliſh Imagination 
of that ſort ; but in Obedience to the Will of Chriſt, who hath made 
it ſo neceſſary a Duty for thoſe who hope to be happy in another World, 
Matt. 25. to do good in this; which js evidently declared by the Account which 
3+ himſelf gives of the proceedings of the great Day. Which are far 
more to be regarded tha n mens Theological Meaſures. According to 
which, I confeſs, I know not what to make of the main Scope 
and Deſign of our Saviour s Preaching. For he was till preſſing Men 
to do the Will of, the Father, to keep his Sayings, to obey bis Command- 
ments, and ypbraided Men for not doing it ; and yet, according totheſe 
Meaſures, he knew it was impoſſible for them to do it; and that Mens 
Salvation was determined, without any Regard to Conditions on our 


parts. # 
If theſe be the right Theological Meaſures, what doth our Saviour 
Luke 13. mean when he bids Men ſtrive to enter in at the ſtrait Gate; for many 
0 ſhall ſeek to enter in, and ſball not be able? By which, it ſeems, that 
bare ſeeting by faint and weak Endeavours is not ſufficient; but by fri- 
ving we may enter, or elſe it is to no purpoſe to put Men upon it, What 
can this mean, if our Endeavours are not made Conditions; for as he 
Mat.7. 14 ſaith elſewhere, Strait is the gatg, and narrow is the way that leadeth unto 
Life, and few there be that find it. To what purpoſe is this ſpoken, but 
to {tir Men up to greater care and, endeavour to attain to eternal Life; 
ſince ſo many do mils of it, for want of diligence in the enquiry. and 
purſuit. after it ? ; ore 
Serm. 7. But Dr. Criſp, by his new Theological Meaſures, bath found out an 
56, extraordinary ſenſe of theſe words, viz. That they are not to be unden 
of ftriftneſs of Converſation ; but that it hath not that latitude in it that 
generally Men think it hath ; for they think, that Beſides Chriſt, there is 
ſomething in the way that leadeth to Life, and that is a, Man's own 5 
teouſneſs ; but if à Man's own Righteouſneſs be taken in, then it is a broa er 
Way than Chriſt allows. But how could it enter into any Man's Head 
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that reads our Saviour's words to the end of the Chapter, to think this ſay 
could be his meaning ?. ver. 2.1. Not every one that ſaith unto me, Lord, fo 
Lord, ſball enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, but he that doth the will of - 


my Father which is in Heaven; and v. 24. Whoſoever heareth theſe Sue, 
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Fart II. 
e aud doth them, I will liken him unto a wiſe Aas, 8c. What can 
be more evident, than that our Saviour here ſpeaks of Obedience to his 
Will, as that H rait gate and narrow way which leadeth unto life > So that 
i Chriſt and his Apoſtles taught true Dcctrine (as no doubt they did) it 
our Sins to Chriſt that is ſufficient for our Diſ- 
and Salvation ; but the Conditions of Faith, Repentance, and 
Obedience are required on our parts. J 
(1) If there be no Conditions on our parts in order to the 8 
the Benefit of Chriſt's Sufferings in our —_ how can Men have any 
ground to ſatisfy themſelves, that the Guilt of their Sins is tran{- 
upon Chriſt > This was a difficulty which Dr. Criſp was aware 
of; and therefore labours much for the clearing of it. The ſhort of it 
is, If Men can believe it to be ſo, that is the beſt Evidence that the 


* 
* 
« # 


thing is really ſo. Theſe are his words, If thou believe with all my P, 128, 
0 


art thy Sins are forgiven thee ; (though the very believing it ſelf 
— infeoff thee in that freedom.) but if you would know whether you have 
part in this freedom or not, the believing in the Lord Chriſt i a ſufficient 


warifeftation. Again, If the Lord hath laid Iniquity, and our Iniquity ap- r. 194, 


Chriſt, then whoſoever thou art to whom the Lord will be pleaſed to give 
- rH of this truth, that the Lord hath laid thy E 'y upon 55 ; 
that laying thy Iniquity upon him is an abſolute and full diſcharge to thee, 
that there neither is, nor can be any Iniquity, that for the preſent or for 
ber can be laid te thy charge, let the Perſon be who he-will : If the 
Lud, I ſay again, give to any to believe this truth, that it is his Iniquity 
the Lord hath laid upon Chriſt, God himſelf cannot charge any one Sin upon 
that Perſon. | | N 3 in 6 

Theſe are very bald Expreſſions, and ought to have had plain Scrip- 
ture, - evident _— to _—_ — they oy neither. The 

Scripture he brings 1s, any thing to the charge 

= EJe& > But is believing that our Sins are forgiven an infallible 5 
of God's Ele ? Is it not poſſible for one not Elect to believe it, or for 
one Elect not to believe it ? If fo, how can it be any reaſonable Argu- 
ment to. conclude, That a Man's Sins are forgiven becaufe he believes 
that they are 2 Is Preſumption a thing goſlible or not? If it be poſſible, 
is it not the greateſt Preſumption to believe without grounds > And 
what ground can any one have to believe that his Sins are forgiven be- 
cauſe he believes it? Where hath God declared this in Scripture > And 
what ground; can there be for true Faith without Divine Revela- 
tion ? | 
But Dr. Criſp was aware of the Objection: about Preſumption, and 


but a real. receiving of Chriſt, there is not Preſumption but true Believing ; 
which is not at all to the purpoſe: for the Queſtion is not aboux Recei- 
vg of Chriſt; as to his Word and Promiſes; which is, no doubt, a real 
Act of Faith; nor about a firm perſuaſion of the Mind as to the truth 
of what God hath revealed ; but it is about that particular Act of Faith 
whereby. we believe that our Sins are forgiven; and this is ſuppoſed: to 
be the firſt Act of Saving Faith, and to be the! true Maniſeſtation, that 
luch a Perſoo's. Sins aro ſorgiven. And this is that which leads Men, we 
ſay, to Preſumption, and hath no ground at all in Scripture. lt is far 
tom Preſamption to believe what God hath declared and promiſed; for 
this is our Duty: It is no Preſamprion to apply the general Promiſes of 
Eorgiveneſs of Sins to. Our ſelves; for without that, they cannot reach 

to 


le gives this Anſwer to it, Lee the Perſon be what he will be, if there be, 
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to our caſe, and therefore cannot afford ſufficient ground of inward Peace 
and Satisfaction of Mind: It is no Preſumption to rely upon the truth of 
Divine Promiſes, nor to depend upon our Bleſſed Saviour for the perſor 
mance of them; ſor this is conſequent upon our perſuaſion that theſe 
Promiſes are Divine : But yet it may be great Preſumption to conclude 
that a Man's Sins are forgiven becauſe he believes that they are forgiven, 
being laid upon Chriſt : For on what is this Connexion founded > Where i 
it revealed ? And if to believe a thing without ground be Preſumption, 
this muſt be ſo. ö 

But Dr. Criſp urges that Scripture, While we were yet Sinners Chri 
died for us : If thou art a Sinner therefore, Chriſt died for thee, And how 
then > Muſt every S.nner believe, not only that Chriſt died for him 
and that his Sins are forgiven, and if he can believe'this, it is a mark of 
his Election; and what follows? Then here is univerſal Redemption af. 
ſerted in its full extent; and what is more, here is an univerſal Election 
too, if all Men can believe that their Sins are forgiven : Ar leaſt it is 3 
Conditional Election; and that is ground enough for Preſumption as to 
all ſuch as can believe that their Sins are forgiven. What can hinder 
any Man more from Repentance and forſaking his Sins, than to be told, 
that the firſt Act of Saving Faith is to believe that his Sins are forgiven ? 
But the Goſpel preaches Repentance in order to Remiſſion of Sins; for 
when Chriſt ſent abroad his Apoſtles to preach to the World, the Meſ - 
ſage was, That Repentance and Remiſſion of Sins ſhould be preached in bi 
Name among all Nations. Not that Men were to believe that their Sins 
are already forgiven, being laid upon Chriſt in his Suffering, although 
the Suffering of Chriſt be mentioned juſt before. And when St. Peter 
had the Holy Ghofi upon him, and ſpake of the Sufferings of Chriſt, it 


Act. 3. 19. is obſervable what preſently, follows, Repent ye therefore and be converted, 


that your Sins may be blotted out, when the times of refreſhing ſhall come 
from the preſence of the Lord. What a different account is this from be- 
lieving that your Sins are forgiven, and you may be ſure they are for- 


AR.2, 38. given? And upon the very day of Pentecoſt, he ſaid, Repent and be bap- 


tized every one of you in the Name of Jeſus Chriſt, for the Remiſſion of Sins. 
Here is not only Repentance required for the Remiſſion of Sins, but Bay- 
tiſm too. And is not the Baptiſmal Covenant a Condition on our 
parts 2 It muſt be a mere piece of Pageantry, and an inſignificant Ce 
remony, if it doth not imply a Stipulation on the part of thoſe who are 


baptized. And what is a Stipulation, but a federal Condition? So that 


thoſe who exclude Conditions from the Covenant of Grace, muſt make 
nothing of the Baptiſmal Covenant, as to any real Obligation on the 
Conſciences of Men. And how can thoſe be accounted Chriſtians who 
do ſo? Theſe things are ſo plain in Scripture, that I wonder how thoſe 
can account it the Rule of their Faith who deny them ; but whatever 
ſuch Men pretend, they muſt take up their Theological Meaſures, as they 
call them, ſome other way. And it is not hard to gueſs what it is which 
makes ſuch Doctrines ſo popular with thoſe, who have a mind to recon- 
cile the Practice of gainful, and trading, and faſhionable Sins with an 
Intereſt in Chriſt ; which is eaſily done, if no more be neceſſary to Re- 
miſſion of Sins, but ſuch a Faith whereby they believe their Sins are al: 
ready pardoned. 1 
Whether this be the Reaſon of ſome Mens —_ ſuch Doctrines above 
others I cannot ſay ; but it is no wonder if they thould ; and it is a dan- 


gerous Temptation for others to preach ſuch pleaſing Opinions, oy 
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Part II. of CHRIST. 
cially when they are covered over with the very ſpecious Preterice of ad- 
vancing the free Grace of God ; which mult be free indeed if no Conditions 
be required on our parts. But then methinłs they might as well exclude 
Condition without as well as within them; and ſo there would be no 
need of the Satisfaction of Chriſt. For the Abſolute Promiſes of the New 
Covenant, on which ſo much weight is laid (without comparing them 
with other places of Scripture) ſpeak no more of Chriſt's Sufferings than 
they do of any Conditions in us: But to this they think they have à full 
Anſwer, by attributing ro God ſuch a ſort of vindictive Juſtice, as re- 
res an abſolute, and rigid, and perfect Satisfaction in the ſame kind 
or the Sins of Mankind. Now this one would think doth not agree 
gell with the Notion, of Debts (already examined) for what ſort of 
Vinditive Juſtice is that, which makes Debts ſo neceſſary to be paid 70 
the utmoſt Farthing, * But Dr. Criſp hath put both theſe together in ſeve- 
laces. 
wh he truth is, faith he, where-ever Sin is, the Juſtice of God will have 
plenary SatafaZion ; for all the Sins in the World God will have full Sari” 
faltion either by the Sinner himſelf, or by ſome Surety for bim; Chriſt, ſee- 
ing le hath taken the Sins of the Elect upon him, he muſt pay the full value, 
and his pay muſt be as full as the Rebrobates in Hel, God will have the ur- 
moſt Farthing. | be 

Again, When Chriſt came into the World, he paid down ready Money all p 236. 
at once, he paid for every Parcel at one Payment; God hath all from bim, 
4 they ſay, in ready Caſh. | oh 

And again, From the actual laying Iniquity upon Chriſt, at that inſtant p 357. 
whey be was upon the Croſs, God nailed the Sins of Men te the.Croſs of 
Chriſt ; and from that time there was not one Sin to be reckoned, either to 
Believers, who are the Members of Chriſt, or to Chriſt bimſelf ; be having 
made Satisfation, and upon it given out to the World, it i finiſhed. What u 
finilked > It is the payment of the Price ſo long look d for; the utmoſt Farthing 
i now laid down. + 23 8 

But in other places he ſpeaks of Chriſt's wearing out the Rod of Ven. p. 304. 
gare to the ver) Stumps : And of God's Fuſtice, as a Blood. hound follow- p. 114. 
my the Scent of Blood, and ſeizes where-ever be finds it. If Chriſt take our 
Blood upon him, Juſtice will follow him, and ſeize upon him? as if he bad 
been the very Perſon acting the Sin. | ; 

What mean and unworthy Repreſentations are theſe of the Divine 
Jaſtice, which is always accompanied with inſinite Wiſdom; and acts 
not here for Vengeance, but to prevent it! God hath great, and wile, 
ang, becoming Ends to all the Divine Perſections in the Sufferings of | 
Crit for us, in order to cur Redemption and Salvation. But ſuch kind x 
al Notions as theſe, made Men abhor the Notion of Satisfaction, and 
give all the advantages which they ever had againſt it. Therefore, if 
we would defend it ſucceſsfully, we muſt have a great deal of care not 
to run upon theſe Antinomian Principles; which muſt unavoidably carry 
us into ſuch Abſurdities, which will make our Adverſaries inſult and tri - 
umph, as we find they do in their late Pamphlets, whenever they en- 
counter this Notion of Satisfaction. And they would make the World 
believe that there is no other, which is a piece of Artifice in them; and 
if ever they prevail in their Undertakings, it muſt be only with ſuch 
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ar who have eſpouſed ſuch an indetencible Notion of it: For the 
ſpe* hength of all they fay againſt the Doctrine of Satisfaction in the moſt 


correct Edition of the Racovian Catechiſm, (which, if they have any, is — 
| ; | to 5. 146. 


x Of the Suffering Part if 


to be look d on as the Standard of their Doctrine) is, that the Payment 
the utmoſt Farthing muſt exclude all Conditions on our fide : So that 
the Notion of Satisfaction doth lay the Foundation of Ant inomiaviſ 
which Dr. Criſp very well ſaw, and therefore by juſt Conſequence bull 
his Doctrine upon it. | * yt 


C HA P. III. ; 


The State of the Socinian Controverſy explain'd, with reſpe 
to the preſent Differences among Diſſenters about it. 


Hs thus far endeavoured to lay open the Myſtery of Antinomi. 
aniſm, and thereby to remove the falſe Principles on which the 
Dod rine of Satisfaction hath been maintained, I now come more cloſe. 
ly to conſider the Charge of Socinianiſm upon thoſe who have appeared 
moſt vigorouſly againſt it. Among theſe, in your Appeal, you have 
ſingled out Mr. Baxter, who was remarkable for his ſucceſsful writing 
againſt them; and Mr. Dan. Williams, who hath made himſelf known 
to the World by his Examination of Dr. Cri/p's Opinions. I do not fa 
it is upon that Account that you have endeavoured to repreſent them, 
as yielding too much to the Sociniaus; for you declare againſt. ſome of 
them y our ſelf with great vehemency ; but l may ſay, and hope to make 
it our, that it hath been only a miſtaken apprehenſion of the true ſtate of 
the Controverſy, which hath been the occaſion of all theſe Heats; and 
that there is no Cauſe for any real Difference among thoſe who are not 
Antinomians, either in the Principles, or the Conſequences which follow 
from them. 

And therefore I ſhall immediately apply my ſelf to the ſeveral Heads 
of your Appeal, in the Order you have placed them ; and bring under 
each of thenfthe Matters which lie diſperſed in your Book. 


1. About Chriſt's Sufferings being a proper Puniſhment of our Sins. 

As to this you produce ſeveral Paſſages out of Mr. Baxter's Writings ; 
wherein he denies Chriſt's Sufferings to have been a proper Puniſhment of 
our Sins, but only ſaith that they were Improperly, Analogically, and Ma- 
terially penal : That our Sins were not a proper Meritorious Cauſe, but only 
Occaſional of Chriſt's Sufferings ; and that they were not from the Obligation 
of the Law, but only from his voluntary Undertaking ; and that Mr. Willi 
ams follows him in thoſe Notions. For you look on him only as the A- 
ceſſory, and the other the Principal. | 

In examining this matter, we have two things to canſider. 

1. In what Sen'e this is aſſerted by Mr. Baxter. 

2. How far this Senſe doth overthrow the Doctrine of Satifacliun, and 
how far Mr. V. is concerned in it. | 

r. As to the Senſe in which theſe things are aſſerted by Mr. Baxter: 
For which we muſt have recourſe to his Writings, where he hath de- 
livered his Opinion moſt clearly. I paſs over therefore his Aphoriſms, 


becauſe he declared afterwards, that he had expreſſed his Mind more * 
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ly in his other Books ; eſpecially in his Conſeſſon of Faith, purpoſely 
vritten for the clearing of himſelf. In that Book, he owns, p. 3: that 
in his younger Days. he Was near being enſnared by the Antinomian Do- 
Arines ; but afterwards he found them to be not only falſe But dangerous, and 


n prevail upon weak and injudicious Minds, which excited hu Zeal . 


tint them ; Wich expoſed him, as he faith, ſo much to the Hatred 
ind Reproaches of thoſe who favoured them. 

In the Confeſſion of his Faith, p. 12, he expreſly owns not only cbrijt 
to le God, and one with the Father ; but that taking our Nature apo him, 
he gave uf himſelf a Sacrifice for our Sins, and a Ranſom for us in ſuffer ing 
Death upon the Croſs. And afterwards, p. 152. he ſets down the Aut ino- 
nian Doctrine on one ſide, the Socinian on the other, and his own as the 
Truth in the middle. The Autinomian is thus delivered. Jeſus Chriſt ſa- 
tifed God's Juſtice as in the Perſon of all his Eleft, ſo that in Law. ſenſe 
und God's account, they themſelves did ſatify in and by Chriſt. So that 
Chriſt's Suffer ings were the full and proper Execution of the threatning of the 
Law to Man; and ſo acquits them ipſo facto, on the meer Suffering ; and 
ſo it is theirs as paid and ſuffered by Chriſt, and accepted by God, without 
or before any fir ther means of-Conveyance or Application to give them a Right 
in it, or to its Fruits: n n W 

The Socinian Doctrine is thus expreſſed. That Jeſus Chriſt did not un- 
dergo any Penalty. for our Sins, as the Meritorious, or Pro-meritorious Cauſe, 
but only as Occaffons ; and that he did not mate any Satufattion to God's Ju- 
ſlice for us, but only ſuffer from the cruelty of wicked Men, and not as from 
a juſt and offended God, and ſet us a Copy or Example of Patience by bis 
Death for our Imitation. * * 'S 

That which he puts down as the Truth is this. Feſus Chriſt as the Pub- 
lick $p:nſor did bear the Puniſhment deſerved by the Sins of the Warld, and 
made to his Father a Satisfaction ſufficient for all, I need not repeat any 
more in tli's place; this being ſufficient to ſhew that he did reject the 
Socinian Doct / ine; and owned that Chriſt did bear the Puniſhment deſer- 
wed by Mankind, and made full Satisfaction to the Father. | 

You lay fay, It is no news for Mr. Baxter to be charged with contradict- 
ing himſelf. And it is poſſible for a Man who writes much, and lives 
long, to fall into ſuch different ways of expreſſing his Mind, as by others 


may be taken for Self ContradiFions which really are not ſo. But this 


muſt be narrowly examin'd, leſt we do him or the Truth injury. We 
_ therefore conſider the force of thoſe Expreſſions you produce out of 

m. 23 * 597. 

In his Methodds T heologie you ſay, That he expreſly declares that the 
Sifferings of Chriſt as to the Reaſon of the thing, were only a Natmal Evil 
undergone by Occaſion, and the remote Cauſality of the Sins of Mankind. 
Net thit our Sins deſerved his Puniſhment ; but becauſe. unleſs our Sins ha 
deſerved Puniſhment he had not undergone it. Becauſe: there is no proper 
Puniſhment but for Sin; and ſo the Sufferings of Chriſt are only Puniſh* 
ment in an Improper and Analogical ſenſe. 

This is the force of what you cite out of him, and to the ſame purpoſe 
you quote his Book of U#iverſal Redemption, lately printed, but long 
2 ny ; as appears by the Poſtſcript to his Aphoriſms, and by the 

it ſelf. | 

The chief Expreſſion in it, p. 91: is, That Chriſt's Sufferings had no 
proper Meritorious Cauſe, but yet Mans Sins were the Pro- caula Merito- 
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ra; he undertook to Lear that Suffering. which for them was due 70 us 
to him.) And therefore when I ſay he bore the Sufferings due 70 u; / IE 
it materialiter only ; ſuch Sufferings fos kind aus weight he tore, | 3 0 
ligation to bear them was only from bis own Sponſion, and not from the = 
| From theſe paſſages, you ſay, you fear a' Deſign in ſome Follower, againſ 
the Doctrine of a Real, Full, and Proper Satisfaction #6 God's Juſtic, f 
our Sins. To which it is Eſſential, that Chriſt's Sufferings be truly ad 4 
perly Penal 5 and that our Sins be the near Impulſive Meritorious Cauſe of 
them; and that the Obligation thereunto ariſe from the ſantlion of the 1 
This latter part mult be examined afterwards. ES, 
2. I now come to conſider how far this overthrows the Docttine of $4. 
tisfaction. To which I anſwer, 1 | j 
1. It doth not appear how this touches Mr. P. V. the Principal in ile 
Aceuſation ; although you ſuppoſe him but an Acceſſory in the Dot. ine 
And therefore it ought to have been made out, that Mr. V. had eſpouſcd 
theſe Notions of Mr. B. for he might follow him in other things, and 
find reaſon to diſſent from him in this. Therefore I expected to find 
ſome Proof that Mr. V. had ſaid the fame things as to this matter, which 
Mr. B. had done. But you only produce the Complexion of his Wri. 
tings, and their Tendency, and his Notions, Phraſes, Terms and Arguments, 
to prove this Charge: From whence you inter, That he muſt with Mr. B. 
deny Chriſt's Suffer ings to be properly Penal. New I appeal to your elf, 
whether in a matter of ſuch Conſequence as you apprehend this to be 
it be juſt and reaſonable to charge one Man with another's Opinions, 
from general Preſumptions and Suri. iſes? Eſpecially when he frequently 
owns the Sufferings of Chriſt to be a Puniſhment for our Sins, in oppo- 
ſition to the Socinian Doctrine. Either Mr. B's Doctrine as to this mat- 
ter falls in with the Socinians or it doth not; if not, why ſo much 
heat againſt it ? If it doth, Mr. . utterly diſowns it; for he expreſſy 
rejects the Socinian Notion ; as will appear by theſe places which I have 
obſerved in him. In the firſt place he makes no ſuch DiſtinRions of a 
Pro-meritorious Cauſe and Analogical Puniſhments as Mr. B. did. And he 
aſſerts Chriſt's Sutterings to be a /'«ni/hment for our Sins in ſoveral pla- 
Man made ces; AS in theſe Words: But he was willing to bear the Puniſhment of our 
Righteous Crimes, that thereby he might merit bur Forgiveneſs. True, it was for Sin 
ts or ir had not been neceſſary ; nor yet a Puniſhment, &c. Again, Chriſt ſuf- 
| fered the utmoſt Puniſhment which Juſtice required, and God propoſed for 
the Expiation of Sin. And when he was accuſed of Principles tending 
P. 229, to Socinianiſm, he gave this Anſwer. The Socinian Principles are ſumma: 
rily reduced to that of the Trinity, and that 7 Chriſt's Satisfaction. They 
deny the Deity of Chriſt, as the Son of God by Eternal Generation, we af- 
firm it : They deny the Perſonality of the Holy Gheſt, we affirm it. The na- 
lice of our Adverſaries cannot pretend to touch us lere. The Socinians de- 
ny that Chriſt died a proper Sacrifice for Sin, we affirm it. They deny 
that Chriſt's Sufferings were the Puniſhment of our Sins, we Arm it. They 
deny that Chriſt ſatisfied Divine Juſtice, or died in our place, we affirm that 
he ſatisfied Juſtice, and that Chriſt died in our place and ſtead. And in 
another place, I aſſert Chriſt's Sufferings to be Puniſhment ſatisfattory to 
Anſw. to Juſtice for our Sins, And you tell me, you agree with me, That the 
dur. J. u. true Controverſy between the Socinians and us lies here, Whether the 
3 Sufferings of Chriſt were to be conſidered) as a Puniſhment for our 


2-7. Sins, or as Dominion only over an innocent Perſon in order to his Ad. 
vancement 


t 
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vancement to Glory. If you agree in this, and Mr. W. ſo freely owns 
hat Chriſt's Sufferings were a Puniſhment for our Sins, how come you 
ro ſuſpect that his Notions tend to Socinianiſm 2 And in his late Animad- 


ver ons on your Defence of the Report, p. 80. he ſaith, That be joined 
ſaying that the Puniſhment Lare Sins was inflifled 


with his Brethren, 7 ) 5 
'»n Chriſt ; that God might without injury to his Juſtice, pardon and ſave 
Penitent Believers: Is this a Socinikn Error Or is a Word wanting to 
mate Chriſt s Sufferings proper Puniſhments > Nay, what is it to anſwer 
for our Violations ? Is not to anſwer for our Sins another thing than So- 


nians bold 2 Even this is no leſs than ſuffering the Puniſhment of our Sins, 


if we were for violating the Law under its Obligations to Jufer- thoſe Paniſh- 
00 you may ſay, That all this is meer Sophiſtry, and that be 
means only Puniſhment Materially and Knalogically, as Mr. B. doth, al- 
though he finds it neceſſary to. be more cautious and reſerved in his Ex- 
preſſons : But I {ce no cauſe for {ach a ſuſpicion as to Mr. * I come 
therefore, 4 4 og LM 90 3. d; 0: 091 


7 
Y 4 


(2.) To conſider whether Mr. Baxter's own Gorda the: * | 
to the ſuſpicion of going too far towards the Sociniaus in this matter. 
For in this caſe we muſt diſtinguiſh the Scripture Notion of Puniſhment 


from a ſtrict and Philoſophical ſenſe of ĩit. The Scripture ſpeaks in ge- 


neral of Chriſt's Bearing our Sins, and our Tniquities being laid upon B 


Pmiſhment ; but of that which was appointed and accepted in order ro 
Atonement for our Sins, as the Impulſive Cauſe, becauſe tlie nature of the 
Expreſſions do imply it; which becomes Meritorious by his voluntary'ut- 
dertaking it. OF en vo nl. on 


But Mr. Baxter it ſeems could not ſatisfy | himſelf with the Geas- 
nl Terms of Scripture ; but was reſolded to enquire into the Na. 
ture and Reaſon of the thing it ſelf ; and from thence he found 


— things, as to Sin and Puniſhmen , which he thought fit to be con- 
ered. * (V . 2 2 1 nnen 1 
1. That Puniſhment is a Natural Evil inflifled ſor a Moral Evil, wherein 
the Matter is the Evil it ſelf as Natural ; the Form, as he calls it, the re- 
ſpe to the Meritorious Canſe. BE a Se Ag a 

2. That the Name of Puniſhment is in it ſelf ambiguous; becauſe it relates 
to Puniſhment juſtly. inflited, and that which is not; the former i proper 
Puniſhment, the 24 is only Analogically ſo. Here Analogical Puniſqnent is 
that which is unjuſtly inflicted, if it be therefore juſtly it muſt, pe pro- 
per Puniſhment. | | | 


hay him open 
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ard bis being made Sin for us, &. but not a Word of ict and proper 
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3. The firſt and moſt natural ſenſe of Puniſhment u,, whey the Offen- 


Puniſhment, which he calls Analogical, becauſe they do not immediately 
follow Perſonal Guilt ;* and thoſe are either from nearneſs of Relation, as 
Subjefts for Princes, and Children for Parents; or by voluntary Sponſion, 
@ in vicarious Puniſhments. (By which we are not to underſtand, as 
you ſeem to eſtimate, that which is vice pn, or Inflition inſtead of Pu- 


Eee 2 From 


ter bimſelf ſuffers for his Fault: But there may be two other Reaſons of 


Def.of the 


1(hment ; but it is a real Puniſhment by Subſtitution of one in the place &. 
ot another.) PRE Ly | 
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Soc inian Controverſy, he makes it to conſiſt, in denying that Chriſt did ur 


From hence he infers, That fince Chriſt did not ſuffer as a 3 
fore his Puniſhment could not be 2 in the (trifeſt ſenſe ; and fo it muſt 
be Analogical, becauſe not immediately conſequent upon the Fault, but b 
the voluntary Act of another perſou,, For in the Reaſon of the thing be 7 
lows only the Sinner bimſelf to be capable of the Puniſhment ; i, e. in ;j, 
primary ſenſe .of it. But if he that undergoes the Puniſhment for another 
by his owo AR, be juſily puniſhed upon his voluntary Sponſion, then 
Jay, the Fault of another becomes 4 meritorious Cauſe as to him, or 
there mult be {juſtice in the Puniſhment, For he diſtinguiſhes between 
a Puniſhment upon a falſe Imputation, which be calls Unjuſt , but Analoi. 
cal; and a Puniſhment of another by Conſent, which be calls Analogical, 
not Unjuſt, But if the Puniſhment be juſt, the Caufe muſt be juſt; it 


could not be juſt with reſpect to his own Fault, for none is ſuppoſed | 


= 


therefore there may be a juſt Puniſhment for another's Fault; and if ſo, 
that may be truly ſaid to be the Meritorious Cauſe of it, and the Puniſh. 
ment a proper Puniſhment, although for another's Fault. But that which 
led Mr. B. into the denying of it was, the Antinomians making Chriſt 2 
undergo the proper Puniſhment of our Sin, becauſe our Perſonal Guilt wa; 
N . to them, transferred upon him; but he finding this Principle to 
be the Foundation of Antinomzaniſm, and that this could not be true, he 
therefore denied Chriſt's Puniſhment to be proper, as it is oppoſed ty 
Analogical. For he ſaith, That in a preper ſenſe our Sins could never le 
the'Sins of Chriſt, becauſe the ſame Accident cannot belong to divers Suljecli. 
Which is true: But from thence he concludes, That fence our Sins could 
not be in Chriſt, he could not be ſaid to be properly puniſhed for them; fiuce 
ihe Guilt of the Fault as ſuch muſt ftick to the Sinner, bat the Guilt of the 
Fault as to the Puniſhment may be transferred : And becauſe there can be 
no Puniſhment without reſpect to a Fault, therefore, he ſaith, they were Au- 
logical Paniſhments on the Account of the Sins of Mankind. But then, as you 
truly cite his words, he makes our Sins not to be the Meritorious Cauſe of 
them, but a kind of Pro-meritorious or Occaſional Cauſe. 

But we muſt do him right, ſo far as to take notice, that in ſtating the 


Aergd any Penalty for our Sins as the Meritorious or Pro-meritorious Cauſe, 
hut anly as Occafions. And yet here he makes the Pro-meritorious Cauſe 


and the Occaſional to be fame ; and he denies, That our Sins were the Me. 
2 but only becauſe if we lad not finued he bad wot ſi 


| * Expreſſions, I grant, taken alone, yield too much to the Sycini- 
ans, Who do not deny our Sins to have been a Remote, Impulſiue and Oc- 
caſional Cauſe of Chriſt's Sufferings, but deny them to be the Meritorious 
Cauſe of them. | 

What then? Muſt we give up Mr. B. to them? By no means. For how 
could he be a Socinian, who ſo frankly on all occaſions owned the Do- 


Qrines of the Trinity and Satisfatjon > But theſe things may be ſaid for 


his Vindication. | 


1. That by laying all the Paſſages together, he muſt mean ſomething 
more by his Pro-meritorious Cauſe, than merely a Remote Occaſional Cauſe ; 
becauſe in ſertisg down the Socinian Doctrine, he plainly diltinguilbes be- 
tween the Pro-meritorious Cauſe and the Occafions ; and faith, the Socin- 
ans allow one and not the other. How can this be, if they were the ſame? 


How came his Pro-meritorioys Cauſe to be in one place the fame with 
meritorious Cauſe p _—_— 
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Dccaftowal, and in the other as diſtin from it as the Socinian Doctrine 
is from ours ? Therefore it is but a reaſonable Interpretation of his latter 
words, to ſuppoſe that he meant more than that our Sins were only a 
Remote Occafion of Chriſt's Suff erings. . | 

2. A Meritorious Cauſe may be conſidered two ways. | 

1. Antecedently to any Act of the Legiſlator; and as it relates to what 
follows from the nature 5 thing, of which Mr. B. ſpeaks, and ſo Ja- 
herent Guilt is the only Meritorious Cauſe of Puniſhment ; for that doth 
naturally belong to it, and Puniſhment can be only deſerved by it, as 
Mr. B. truly obſerves. & * | 

2. Conſequemly to the Legiſlator's Act in admitting another by his 
own Conſent to undergo the Puniſhment which the Offender deſerved ; 
and ſo the Law transfers the Guilt of the Puniſhment to the innocent 
Perſon without any Injuſtice ; as Mr. B. conieſſes, when he allows vica- 
rious Puniſhments, or one ſuffering by voluntary Sponſſon in another's 
place. Now in this caſe, no Man can ſay, that Antecedently the Fault 
of the Offender was any more than an Occaffonal Cauſe of the innocent 
Perſon's ſuffering ; but taking all together, when he is admitted to ſuffer 
in the place of the Guilty, the Law with the Puniſhment makes the In- 
pulſve Cauſe become Meritorious, as it is the immediate Reaſon of his 
Sufferings. The only Queſtion then is, whether this can properly be 
called a __ Cauſe ? To anſwer this, that Expreſſion may be ta- 
ken in two Senſes. 4 - 

1. In the ſtrict and proper Senſe, and ſo it follows Perſonal and Inhe- 
rent Guilt ; and this your ſelf deny to have been in Chriſt. - 
2. In the Senſe of the Law; and-{0 that which is the near Impulſive 
Cauſe may be truly ſaid to be Meritorious as to his Sufferings : For our 
Sins were the immediate Reaſons of them ; becauſe they made it an 
AR of Juſtice, which otherwiſe had been only an Act of Power and 

3. The main Point in Controverſy between us and the Socinians, is 
not about the Senſe of a Meritorious and Pro-meritorious Cauſe, and how 
they are to be diſtinguiſhed from each other; nor about the moſt ſtrict 
and proper Senſe of Puniſhment, which muſt ſu Inherent Guilt, 
which cannot be in the Caſe of our Saviour; (and your ſelf grant, that 
the Suppoſition is falſe and blaſphemons) but it is, whether Chriſt did 
really undergo the Puniſhment of our Sins, in order to the being a Sacri- 
fice of Aronement for them. And in this we have Mr. B's Conſent expreſ- 
ſed on all Occaſions ; and ſome Liberty muſt be allow'd to Metaphyfical 
Heads to ſhe their Skill in Diſtinctions above other Men; and ſome- 
times when there is no cauſe for them. But we muſt not preſently 
charge Men with Hereſy for new invented Diſtinctions; wherein they 
may be allowed to pleaſe themſelves, ſo they do not cumber the Faith 
with them; nor be too ſharp upon their Brethren for not apprehending 
the uſe of them. | k | 

There is a remarkable Story in the Hiſtory of the Synod of Dort, 
which may not be improper in this place. There were in one of the 


Univerſities of that Country two Profeſſors, both very warm and ex- 5. Lubber- 


tremely zealous for that which they accounted- the moſt Orthodox Do- ws. 
Grine; but it happened, that one of theſe accuſed the other before 


the Synod for no fewer than 50 Errors, tending to Secinianiſm, Pela- 


aniſm, &c. and wonderful Heat there was on both ſides. At 2 a 
MET Pts om- 
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Committee was appointed to examine this dreadful Charge, and u 8 
Examinations they found no ground for the Charge of Socinianiſm x; 4 
ny other Here(ie, but only that he had aſſerted too much the uh of 
Ambiguous and Scholaſtick Terms, and endeavoured to bring in the 
way of the School-men in his Writings; and therefore the Synod 
diſmiſsd him with that prudent Advice, rather to keep to the Lan- 
guage of the Scripture than of the Schools, I ſhall make no Applica- 
tion. Ee 

Where we are well aſſured, that Perſons keep to the main point of 
Faith, we ought to give the moſt favourable Interpretation to ſome pecy- 
liar Modes of ſpeaking, which appear to have more Subtilty and Art in 
them; for ſome Men will be always ready to ſhew the goodneſs and 
ſtrength of their Eye. ſight by diſtinguiſhing things quite out of the view 
of other Men; and ſometimes it is poſſible that they may take the Sha. 
dows in their Eyes for real and diſtin Objects without them. All that 
I aim at is, to keep Men as much as may be, within the Bounds of the 
Chriſtian Faith, without raiſing new Difficulties by new Phraſes and Sub- 
tilties, which reach not to the common Faith ; but if any will do fo, [et 
not others make more than there is of ſuch Peculiarities, and preſently 
ſuſpe that they are carrying on Deſigns to undermine the fundamental 
Articles of our Religion. #4 | 

But before I diſmuſs this Particular, I muſt take notice of what you ſay 
relating to it. : n 

r. 3. As, (I.) That the Unitarians in one of their late Pamphlets do ſay, 

That though Chriſt did not undergo Puniſhment properly ſo called, yet he 
did fo in a popular Senſe of Puniſhment ; and ſo they grant as much a 
Mr. B 


To this I anſwer, That the Caſe is not the fame : For Mr. B we find 
on all occaſions aſſerts Chriſt's being the Eternal Son of God, and taking 
our Nature upon him, and bearing the Puniſhment deſerved by our Sins, and 
making Satisfaction to the Father for the Sins of Mankind, Can any Uni- 
tarian ſay this, and be ſtill an Znitarian ? I know their preſent Wri- 
ters are a ſort of ſlippery Gentlemen, who will pretend to very ſmooth 
things that you may take no hold of them. And even in the Article 
of the Trinity, which they have endeavoured with all their Buffoonry to 
expole and ridicule, now they find that will not do, they would fain 
come to Terms of Accommodation, and claim the Benefit of Explica- 
tions ; which others, ſay they, are excuſed by. So in one of their la- 

The teſt Pamphlets, we are told, That they profeſs to believe the Article of 
grounds the Trinity: they may as well ſay,7hey profeſs to believe Tranſubſtantiation; 
2 _ and may as well call themſelves Divines of the Church of Rome, as of the 
Controver- Church of England. For it is inconſiſtent with Moral Honeſty, or the Pro- 
hy concery: bity of a Deiſt, tor any Man who is in his Heart an Z2ztarzan, to pro- 
1 of God, ſeſs himſelf a Divine of the Church of England; for he muſt be a Divine 
p.12. without Conſcience, or any regard to the Faith or Worſhip which he joins 

in the profeſſion of. For can any Church more expreſſy declare her 
Senſe as to the Doctrine of the Trinity than ours has done, in her Artt- 
cles, Creeds, Doxologies, Litanies, &c. And can any Men that in their 
Hearts believe not a tittle of it, (as it hath been always under{tood in 
the Chriſtian Church) yet profeſs themſelves to be Divines of ſuch 2 
Church? They may better call themſelves Fews and Mahometans tor 
they agree far better with them as to the Doctrine of the Trinity. 


theſe 


But 
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theſe Men of Sincerity only pretend wot to litigate about Terms and P. 32, 


| Words, and therefore are for taking them in their own Senſe ; and fo will 

interpret away our Creeds, and Articles, and Prayers, if they can but 
find out ſome kind of Senſe-which they can underſtand them in. And by 
this new Invention a Man may profeſs to believe a God, and mean no 
more by it than Spnoza did ; ſo that there can be no certainty of any 
Mens Faith or Religion by their Profeſſions, and Subſcriptions, and out- 
. ward Acts of Worthip.,, . ; . 

But, ſay they, Why may not ſome mens Explications be allowed as well 
u others 2 For very good Reaſons : Becauſe ſome mens Explications are 
conſiſtent with the Articles of Faith and others are not; and becauſe 
ſome men give not ſo much occaſion to ſuſpect their Sincerity as o- 
thers do ; and for this cauſe I do think a more favourable Senſe ought 
to be put on Mr. Baxter's words than on theirs. 


— ũüf⁊ 


But their greateſt Clamour is, That ſuch Explications are allowed as P. 12, 223 


infer arrant Tritheiſm ; and although Men out of their Charity may forgive 
the Tritheiſm of theſe Heatheniſh Writers, yet they can never make Three 
Isfinite Minds to be but one God. But the true Queſtion is not, Whether 
Three Diſtin® and Separate Minds make Three Gods? But whether Three 


Perſons in the Trinity do ſo 2 And even Crellius himſelf could have told on. Be 
J. 3. c. 2. in 


them, That the holding Three Perſons in one and the ſame Individual Ex 
ſence cannot make any real or perfect Tritbeiſm. And although he doth 


not allow the Notion to be True or Confiftent, yet he thinks the charge ©* 


of Tritheiſm doth not hold, B*cauſe of that cloſe and inſeparable union le- 
tween the Perſons and the Divine Eſſence, And although men may pur 
2 wrong Notion upon Perſon or Hypotheſis ; yet as long as they aſſert 
One Individual Divine Eſſence in the Three Diſlin® Perſons, the Error lies 
rather in the Explication than in the Doctrine of the Trinity. But there 
is a great difference between theſe, and thoſe w ho believe no Diſtincti- 
on of Perſons at all ; and although they would now ſeem to oppoſe 
only the 7ritheiſtick Doctrine, as they call it, yet Mankind cannot be 
ſo forgetful, as not to call to mind that their firſt oppoſition was to 
what they called the Athanafran Religion, or that Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity which is contained in the Creed under the Name of Athanaſius, 
which we take to be a true Explication of it; and therefore thoſe who 


contradict that, cannot by us be allowed the Benefit of their Explica- 
tout. 


Addend. 


(2. Vou object, That Legal Guilt lying in an Obligation to Puniſhment, P. ;. 


where Puniſhment is juſtly inflifted, Guilt muſt be ſuppoſed as a neceſſary 
Antecedent thereto. Of this there is no Queſtion ; for Sin and Puniſh- 
ment have a neceſſary Reſpect to each other : But the Queſtion is, 
Whether Perſonal Guilt muſt be ſuppoſed ; for then it follows, ei- 
ther that Chriſt's Death could riot be a Punithment for Sin in any true 
Senſe, or that our Perſonal Guilt muſt be transferred upon Chriſt, 
— Vhich you deny. But we fay that Puriſbment may be juſtly inflict- 
ed, where there was a Tranſlation of Guilt by Relaxation of the 
Law as to Perſonal Offenders, and admitting a Mediator to ſuffer in their 


But, ſay you, Reforal Juſtice doth eſſentially reſpe# the Law in its 
Diſtributions, and never inflis Sufferings on any but for Sin as their Meri- 
tor iu Cay ſe. If a Rector ſentenceth any to Sufferings without a Regard to 
Sin, it is unjuſt, Whatever a Sovereign in exerting Acts of Dominion may 
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do in this caſe, a Rector cannot juſtly infli# Sufferings on an Innocen- Per. 
ſon as ſuch. Here I grant, you have come up to the true ſlate of the 
Caſe between the Sycinians and Z/s. For whatever they ſometimes ſeem 
to pretend, they do not allow Chriſt's Sufferings to have any Relation 
to Juſtice as a Puniſhment for Sin in any true Senſe; but only that they 
were the Exerciſe of God's Dominion over him, or of his Sovereign 
Power. It's true, they ſay, that the Sins of Mankind may be aid to 
have been an Occaſional Cauſe in this Reſpect, that if we had not fin- 
ned Chriſt had not ſuffered : But this kind of Cauſe hath no Influence 
upon the Effect which follows upon it, which is produced by its true 
and proper Cauſes. As for inſtance, a modern Philoſopher, of great E. 
ſteem among ſome, hath aſſerted, That Mankind are only the Occaſional! 
Cauſes of their own Senſations, i.e. That nothing done by us in Seeing or 
Hearing is the Cauſe of that we call Senſation ; but that ſuch a Local 
Motion being ſuppoſed, God himſelf doth immediately produce in vs 
thoſe Ideas which we call Senſations ; and ſo he takes away all Eficacy 
from Second Cauſes, and thereby makes Mankind to have lived under 
a perpetual Deluſion, and God to be the Soul of the World, But I on- 
ly mention it here to ſhew, that thoſe who aſſert ſuch Occaſſonal Cauſes, 
do take away all kind of Efficacy from them. For an Occaſional Cauſe 
is really no Cauſe at all; but ſomething that is ſuppoſed in order to the 
true Cauſe's producing its Effect. As the Bleſſed Virgin Mary being 
at Bethlehem in the time of the Inrolment was the Occaſional Cauſe of our 
Saviour's being born there; but will any one ſay, that this was a True 
Caſe of our Saviour's being born at Bethlehem 2 And yet we may fay, 
that if there had been no ſuch place as Bethlebem, and the Bleſſed Vir. 
gin had not been there, he could not have been born there. And fo the 
Fire of London was the Occaſional Cauſe of the Monument, for if there 
had been no Fire, there had been no Monument; but will any man 
ſay therefore, that this was a Cauſe of the Monument ? "Tie molt that 
can be allowed to an Occaſtonal Cauſe is to make it a Remote Impulſve 
Cauſe ; and ſo the Miſery of Mankind by Sin was the Cauſe of Chriſt's 
Sufferings; as the Diſeaſes of Mankind are the Occaſional Cauſe of the 
Study and Practice of Phyſick : for if there had been no Diteales, 
there would have been no need of Phyſicians. And this is all that 
they can make of our Sins being the Cauſes of Chriſt's Death, viz, 
that they were an Occaſion of his coming to bear the Diſeaſes of Man- 
kind; which becauſe his Preaching the Doctrine of the Goſpel could 
not extend far enough to do, therefore he thought fit to confirm 
his Doctrine by his Death : Upon which followed the Preaching of it 
to the World, and upon that Repentance and Amendment of Life; 
and ſuch a Power in Chriſt, as to be able to ſave all ſuch as truly 

repented. 
This is the true Account of the Socinian Scheme, after all their Ref. 
nings of it in the laſt Edition of the Racovian Catechiſm : By which it 
appears that they do not allow the Sufferings of Chriſt to be a Puniſh- 
ment lor Sin in any true and proper Senſe ; but only an Act of Sove- 
2 reignty in God. What you ſay, That a Rector cannot infli# juſtly Suffer- 
. ings on an Innocent Perſon, is the Socinian Argument againſt Chriii's da- 
tistaction; but when you add as ſuch, I ſuppoſe you thereby allow 
Chriſt's Suffering juſtly as taking our Sins upon him, which is the thing 


we aſſert againit them ; and if he ſ»fered juſily on that account, = 


r 
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his Sufferings were a true and proper Puniſhment. For whatever is in- 
gifted fo Sin is ſo, althovgh-not in the moſt ſtrict and proper ſenſe, 
which ſuppoſes inherent Guilt. And this is all that Grotius and Voſſus 


mean in the places you cite out of them; wiz. That our Sins were an b. 39, 4. 


Antecedent and Impulſive Cauſe as ro Chriſt's Sufferings, and ſo they 
vere a true and proper Puniſhment ;. but they never could imagine it in 
the moſt ſtrict and proper Senſe, for they never ſaid that Chriſt ſufſer- 
ed the very ſame which we were to have ſuffered, which was Puniſh- 
ment in the ſtricteſt Senſe; but that which was properly a Puniſhment 
with reſpe& to Sin, and which God accepted as a full, perfect, and ſuffici- 
ent Sacrifice for the Sins of Mankind. , . | 

The dum of what I have ſaid on this Argument is this; That the 
moft proper Senſe of Puniſhment is that which belongs to Perſonal Guilt; 
{ that either Chriſt could not ſuffer the moſt proper Puniſhment, or the 
Perſapal Guilt of our Sins muſt be transferred upon him. But ſince you 
deny this, you muſt yield Puniſhment to be taken in a Senſe leſs proper, 
but yet a true Puniſhment for Sin, and properly fo called, becauſe Sin 
was the near Impulſive Cauſe of it. Therefore, thoſe who do aſſert the 
Sufferings of Chriſt to have been a true Puniſhment for Sin, have no 
reaſon to be condemned and cenſured as approaching to Svcinianiſm : For 
if this hold, all muſt be either Ant inomians or Socinians. But as you de- 
fire to avoid both extremes your ſelf, ſo I hope you will allow your 
Brethren the ſame liberty, although they may differ in ſome Modes of 
Expreſſion from you. | 


(2.) Of the Change of Perſons between Chriſt and Vs; and of Chriſt's 
ſuffering In our #t cad, 


This Article about the Commutation of Perſons, was thought fit to be 
pitched upon as the Foundation of a new Charge upon Mr. W's Book. 
From hence a great Heat hath riſen about the Senſe of it; and I per- 
ceive by your Appeal, p. 43. that there is ſo much Diſſatisfaction (till 
among the Diſſenting Brethren, that they will not renounce the Antinomian 
Errors till ſatifaction be given as to what Mr. W. is charged with, Now 
this to me ſeems to be a very ſtrange method of Proceeding, If they do re- 
ally think the Antinomian Errors to be Errors indeed, 'why muſt the re- 
houncing them depend upon Mr. Ws giving them ſatisfaction in this 
matter 2 Suppoſe the other ſide had ſaid, 7hat they would not renounce 
b e Socinian or Arminian Doctrines till Mr. C. Mr. Ch. Mr. M. Sc. had 
cleared themſelves of Antinomianiſm. Would this have been thought a 
reaſonable Excuſe 2 Would they not have ſaid, that now they ſhew in- 
deed what Fondneſs they had for thoſe Opinions, when they put it up- 
on ſuch terms which they thought would never be accepted of? If ic hold 
on one fide, it muſt on the other too. But I ſhall take no advantage of 
ſuch an unaccountable Stiffneſs, but proceed to an impartial Examination 
of this matter, as it lies on both ſides ; which will require the laying 
open briefly the Riſe and Progreſs of this Diſpute, and then conſider 
What Difference there {till remains, and what are the beſt means to com- 

it. | | 
1. As to the Riſe and Progreſs of the Diſpute, we muſt look for it in 
Dr. Criſp, whoſe Opinions Mr. V. undertook to confute. Now his 


words are, Mark it well, Chriſt himſelf s not ſo compleatly Righteous, but p. 279. 
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We 


410 
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. K 
we are as righteous as he was; nor we Jo compleatly finful, but Chriſt } 
came, being made Sin, as compleatly finful as we So that here is L 
direct Change; Chriſt takes our Perſons and Condition and ſland; in - | 


flead, we take Chriſt's Perſon and Condition and ſtand in his ſtead. Theſe 


words are not denied to be Dr. Criſp's, and they are no ſudden or occa 
ſional Expreſſions, but are grounded upon his main Principle of the 
Tranſlation of our Perſonal Guilt upon Chriſt, and his Perſonal Riph. 
tcouſneſs on Believers : So that here is no force or ſtrain upon 15 


words. 


Def. of 
the Rep. 
1. 35. 


Now to this Mr. W. ſaith, The Difference i, whether there be 4 
Change of Perſon between Chriſt and Believers 2 This the Doflor Arms and 
I deny. The Queſtion hence aroſe, whether theſe Words could be rea. 
ſonably extended beyond that Senſe in which the Dr. aſſerted it? None 
could deny but there might be other Senſes of the Change of Perſons . 
but in ſuch a caſe, by all reaſonable ways of interpreting the Senſe of 
ambiguous Words, we muſt have recourſe ro the true Occaſion of them 
And I muſt declare that I can ſee no reaſon for the heat that hath been 
about the Difference of the Phraſe, of Change of Perſon, and Change of 
Perſons. But that | may expreſs my Senſe ot this matter more diſtinly 
I ſhall do it in theſe particulars. : 
(1.) That Mr. V. did not invent the Phraſe of Change of Perſon 0 


cover an ill meaning: But you ſeem to intimate ſo much, when you 


lay, That it ws not knows till be ſtarted it; and that it j a Phraſe only 


adjuſted to expreſs no more than what the Socinians do conſtantly grant , 


and by it, you think, is meant a Change of Chriſt's Perſon from Eaſe to Pain 


for our Good. But if you had carefully looked into the words of Dr, 


Anſw. to 
the De- 
feace,p.91 


Criſp, you could not but obſerve that he took the Phraſe from him. 


Chriſt takes our Perſons and Condition and ſtands in our ſtead, we take 
Chriſt's Perſon and Condition and ſtand in his ſtead. And ſoon aſter, 55 
that if you will reckon well, you muſt always reckon your ſelf in another's Per- 
fon, and that other in your Ferſon, Here is a Change of Perſon owned by 
Dr. Cr. and by it he underſtands the Tranſlation of Believers Perſonal 
Guilt upon Chriſt, and his Perſonal Righteouſneſs on them; fo that 
thereby Chriſt i become as finful as they, and they as compleatly righteous 
as he, His words can have no other meaning. And not long alter, 
That Sacrifice of his made the Exchange, that by virtue of this we became 
that which Chriſt was, and Chriſt became that which we were. Why then 
do you charge Mr. V. with inventing this Phraſe to ſerve the Socinians, 
when he denied it, becauſe he found it uſed by the Antinomians 2 But 
how came this Phraſe to be invented by Mr. V. to gratiſy the Sociniaus, 
when he faith that Dr. Cr. affirmed the Change of Perſon, and he de- 
nied it? Would he invent it on purpoſe to ſerve them, and ceny it 
when he had done? This makes him not very capable of doing them 
any great Service, if he had a mind to it. But Mr. V. faith for 
himſelf, That he did not invent the Phraſe of Change of Perſon, but u. 
ſed and cited it as Dr. Criſp's; and that this was all denied, and nt 4 
Change of Perſons, which he fully aſſerted. What is to be done in this 
caſe > You charge him with inventing a Phraſe to ſerve the Soct- 
»ians, and he denies the Phraſe and the Senſe of it; you charge 
bim with denying the Change of Perſons, and he expreſly owns and 


aſſerts it. 


All 
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All that I can find that you have to plead for your ſelf is, That his Appeal, 

Friend and Defender denies the Change of Perſons, and aſſerts that a I'M 

Change of Perſon may be allowed in a good ſenſe ; that he oppoſes a Change P. 39, 31- 

of Perſons, and ſets up a Change of Perſon fingular. Suppole all this to Appeal, 

be true; what follows ? Then he took a wrong way to defend him, Grant! 7. 

that, how doth it appear from thence that Mr. W. muſt ſuffer for the 

Miſtakes of a Friend? And yet even he hath ſufficiently cleared his Rebuke, 

meaning when he ſaith, That Mr. W. denied nothing, was concerned to de- b. 38. 

ij nothing but what the Dr. had affirmed ; but the Dr. had affirmed a wild 

monſtrous Senſe of Change of Perſons between Chriſt and the Ele or Be- 

lievers ; and therefore Mr. W. did not, could not deny any thing elſe, ac- 

cording 10 all the Rules and Laws of pertinent Diſcourſe. This is plain 

Reaſoning without any quirks of Wit to leſſen the force of it. And 

ſoon after, ſetting down Dr. Criſp's words, he faith, And now you have P. 39. 

it, what ij that Change 57 Perſons which the Dr. affirms and Mr. W. denies, 

which had he not, he had denied his Redeemer, and betrayed the Goſpel, Theſe 

are ſevere Words, but they ſhew what his true Apprehenſion was of the 

Change of Perſons as denied-by Mr. W. which could be no other than 

that Senſe in which Dr. Cr. aſſerted it, whether it be Change of Perſon, 

or Change of Perſons. 
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Vindication of the DOCTR INE of the TRINIT 7: Witch 


an Anſwer to the late Socinian Objections againſt it from 
Scripture, Antiquity and Reaſon. And a PREFACE, 
Concerning the different Explications of the Trinity, and 
the Tendency of the preſent Socinian Controverſie. 
LI 
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The PREFACE. 


ſhed, concerning the Doctrine of Chriſt's Satisfaction, I thought it 
neceſſary to | s into the Socinian Pamphlets, (which have ſwarm- 
ed ſo much among us within a few Tears) to ſee how far an Anſwer had been 
given in them to any of the Arguments contained in it; but I found the Wri- 
ters of them thought it not for their purpoſe to take any notice at all of it; but 
rather endeavour d to turn the Controverſie quite another way, and to cover their 
true Senſe under more plauſible Expreſſions. Of which T have given a full account 
in the Preface to the late Edition of it. But among thoſe Treatiſes ( which for 
the general good of the Nation are gather d into Volumes and diſpersd abroad, 
to make either Proſelytes or Infidels ) I found one, wherein there is pretended 
to be an Anſwer to wy Sermon about the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith, (re- 
printed with the former Diſcourſe) and therein I meet with 4 paſſage, which 
bath given occaſion to this Vindication. For there are theſe Words, That I 
had utterly miſtaken, in thinking that they deny the Articles of the new 
Creed, or Athanaſian Religion, becauſe they are Myſteries, or becauſe, ſay 
they, we do not comprehend them; we deny them, becauſe we do com- 
prehend them ; we have a clear and diſtin& Perception, that they are not 
Myſteries, but Contradictions, Impoſſibilities and pure Nonſenſe, Which 
Words contain in them ſo ſpiteful, ſo unjuſt, and ſo unreaſonable a Charge ubon 
the Chriſtian Church in general, and our own in particular, that I could not but 
think my ſelf concerned, eſpecially ſence they are addreſſed to me, to do what in 
me lay ( as ſoon as my uncertain State of Health would permit ) towards the 
clearing the fundamental Myſtery of the Athanaſian Religion, as they call it, 
viz, The Doctrine of the Trinity, (which is chiefly ſtruck at by them) with- 
out running into any new Explications, or laying aſide any old terms, for which 
[ could no: ſee any juſt occaſton. 
For however thoughtful Men may think to eſcape ſome particular diffi:ulties 
tter, by going out of the common rf yet they may meet with otherswhich 
they did not foreſee, which may make them as well as others judge it, at laſt, 4 
Wiſer and ſafer courſe to heep in the forms way, which the Chriſtian Chur:h hath 


88 uſed, 


WI. I. deſer'd, not long ſince, to reprint the Diſcourſe lately publi- 
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| uſed, ever ſme it hath agreed to 7. her Senſe in ſuch Terms, wh; 
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thought moſi proper for that purpoſe. 7 
Sin Metin of 2 is not ſo much to be attended, as the uſe they are applied 
to, and ſince no other can be found more ſignificant or proper for that end; i- 
looks like yielding too great 0 to our Adverſariet, to give up the Bound,. 
ries of our Faith. For although there be a ; boy between the neceſſary Arti. 


cle of Faith it ſelf, and the manner of expreſſmg it, ſo that thoſe may truly be. 


lieve the Subſtance of it, who differ in the Explication ; yet ſince the gen 
the Article 2 rk generally <= under thoſe Terms, there ſeems 10 1 4 
1 reaſon to ſubſtitute new ones inſtead of the old, which can hardly be done 
tha reſlecting on the Honour of the Chriftian Church, and giving occaſion fir 
very unreaſonable Heats and Diſputes, among thoſe, who, if we may believe their 
own Morde, agree in the ſame fundamental Dottrine, viz. @ Trinity in Unity 
or three Perſons in the ſame undivided divine Eflence, : 
I am ſo little a Friend to any ſuch Heats and Differences among our ſelve; 
eſpecially when we are ſo violently attacked by our common Adverſaries, that mere 
there no other reaſon, TI ſhould for the ſake of that alone forbear making uſe of new 
Explications ; but there is another too obvious, which is, the mighty advantage 
they have taken from hence to repreſent our DoFrine as uncertain, ,,as well a5 un- 
intelligible. For as ſoon as our Unitarians began to appear with that Bri:kneſs 
and Boldneſs they have done now for ſeveral Years, ſome of our Divines thought 


themſelves oblig'd to write in Defence of the Doctrine of the Trinity. Thence 


came ſeveral Anſwers to them, and in ſeveral Methods, as the Perſons thought 
moſt ſubſervient to the ſame end; but whatever their Intentions were, our Ad- 


, werſaries were too much pleaſed to. conceal the SatisfaFion which they took in it. 


For ſoau after, we had the ſeveral Explications ſet forth and compared with each 
other ; and all managed ſo, as to make the Cauſe to ſuſſer by the diſagreement of 
the Advacates for it. And from hence they have formed a fivefold Trinity. 


1. The Ciceronian Trinity; becayſe Tully. had uſed the Word Perſonæ for dif 


Conſiderat. ferent ReſpeFs z Suſtineo ego tres Perſonas z and according to this Acceptation, 
on the Ex- Three Perſons in the Godhead are no more than three Relations, Capacities 


plications 
of the Do 


or Reſpects of God to his Creatures, which ſay they, is downright Sabellia- 


#rine of niſm, and is no manner of Myſtery, but the moſt intelligible and obvious 


the Trinity, 
by Dr. W. 


thing in the World. 2. The Carteſian Trinity, which maketh three divine 


&c. p. 10. Perſons, and three infinite Minds, Spirits and Beings to be but one God. 


P. 9. 


p. 13. 


3. The Platonick Trinity, of three divine Co- eternal Perſons, whereof the 
ſecond and third are ſubordinate or inferiqur to the firſt in Dignity, Power 
and all other Qualities, except only Duration. 4. The Ariſtotelian Trini- 
ty, which ſaith the Divine Perſons are one God, becauſe they have one 
and the ſame numerical Subſtance. 5. The Trinity of the Mobile, or that 
which is held by the common People, or by ſuch lazy Divines, who on- 
ly ſay in ſhort, that it is an unconceivable Myſtery; and that thoſe are as 
much in fault who go about to explain it, as thoſe who oppoſe it. 

But that which hath made the moſt noiſe, and cauſed the greateſt Heat and 
Ferment among us, hath been a difference firſt begun between two learned Divines 
of our Church, about the ſecond and fourth; and the account which our Unitart- 
ans give of both, is this, That the one is a rational and intelligible Explicztion, 
but not true nor Orthodox ; the other is true and Orthodox; but neither 


rational, intelligible nor poſſible. I do not mention this, as thongh their 


Words were to be taken as to either; but only to ſhew what advantage they take 
from both, to repreſent that which is ſet up for the Churches Doctrine, either mt 
to be truly ſo, or to be neither rational nor intelligible. 

The deſign of the following Diſcourſe, is to make it appear, ( 1.) That the 
Churches DoFrine, as to the Trinity, as it is expreſſed in the Athanaſian Creed, 


ir not liable to their charges of Contradiction, Impoſſibilities and pure =_ 


or in ſuch caſes, the Original and Cri ca 
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* The PRETAC E. 
ſenſe. (2.) That we own no other Doctrine than what hath: been received by 
the Chriſtian C burch in the ſeveral Ages from the Apoſtles Tames (.) And that 
there are no Object ions in point of reaſon, which ought to hinder our Aſſent tothis 
4 point of the C briſtian Faith, | 1 

gut the chief Deſign of this Preface, is to remove this Prejudice which lies in 
our way from the different manners of Explication, and the warm Diſputes which 
have been occaſion d by them. | bs | | | 

I cannot be denied, that our Adverſaries have taken all PP ible advantage a- 
gainſt us from theſe unhappy differences ; and in one of their lateſt Diſconrſes 
they glory in it, and think they have therein out-done the foreign Unitarians: 


For, ſay they, We have ſhewed, that their Faiths concerning this pretended Piſcourſ- 


Myſtery are ſo many and fo contrary, that they are leſs one Party among f 
themſelves, than the far more learned and greater number of them are one 4 Nomi. 
Party with us: #his ig ſpoken: of thoſe they call Nominal Trinitarians ; ad vl Trini- 
the other whom they call Real, they prove them guilty of manifeſt Hereſie 1 ag 
the one they call Sabellians, which they ſay is the ſame with Unitarians, and the p 3. 
other Polytheiſts or diſguiſed Pagans, and they borrow arguments from one ſide ge 
to prove the charge upon the other; and they confidently affirm that all that peak ſities,p.15. 
out in this matter, muſt be driven either to Sabellianiſm, or Tritheiſm. If they 
are Nominal Trinitarians, they fall into the former, if Real into the latter. 
This is the whole Deſign of this late Diſcourſe, which I ſhall here examine, that 
I may remove this ſtumbling Block, before 1 enter upon the main buſineſs. 
1, As to thoſe who are called Nominal Trinitarians. Who are they And 
from whence comes ſuch a Denomination ? They tell us, That they are ſuch Dice 
who believe three Perſons, who are Perſons in Name only; indeed and in , 
truth they are but one ſubſiſting Perſon. But where are theſe to be found 2 Trinit x. 
Among all ſuch, ſay they, as agree that there is but one only and ſeli-ſame | 
divine Eſſence and Subſtance. But do theſe aſſert, that there is but one ſub- 
ſiſting Perſon, and three only in Name? Let any one be produced who hath 
written in defence of the Trinity; for thoſe who have been moſt charged, have ut- 
terly deny'd it. That learned Perſon, who is more particularly reflected upon in 
this Charge, is by them ſaid to affirm, That God is one divine intellectual Sub- p. 10. 
ſtance, or really ſabſiſting Perſon, and diſtinguiſhed and diverſified by three 
relative Modes, or relative Subſiſtences. And Mr. Hooker ts produced to the p. 11. 
ſame purp:ſe, That there is but one Subſtance in God, and three diſtinct re- 
lative Properties, which Subſtance being taken with its peculiar Property, 
makes the diſtinction of Perſons in the Godhead. But ſay they, Theſe Modes 
and Properties do not make any real ſubſiſting Per ſons; but only in a Gram- 
matical and Critical Senſe, and at moſt this is no more than one Man may 
be ſaid to be three Perſons on the account of different Relations, as Solomon 
was Son of David, Father of Rehoboam, and proceeding from David and 
Bathſheba, and yet was but one ſubſiſting Perſon. This is the force of what they 
ſay. But then in 4 triumphing manner they add, That the Realiſts have fo P.. 
manifeſt an advantage againſt them, that they have no way to defend them. 
ſelves but by Recrimination, i. e. by ſhewing the like Abſurdity in their Do- 
Frine. And thns they hope either ſide will baffle the other, and in the mean time, 
the Canſe be loſt between them. | 
But in ſo nice a matter as this, we muſt not rely too much on an Adverſary's 
Repreſe:tation;, for the leaving ont ſome expreſſions, may make an Opinion look 
with another Appearance, than if all were taken together, it would have. We muſt 
therefore take notice of other paſſages which may help to give the true Senſe of the 
learned 4uthor, who is chiefly aimed at. | 
l. In the very ſame Page he aſſerts, That each of the divine Perſons has an ..,;,,..c.. 
abſolute Nature diſtinctly belonging to him, though not a diſtin& abſolute charges, 
Nature; and to the ſame purpoſe in another place, dec. p. 37. 
| Ggg 2 | 2, That 
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Animadv. 2. That the eternal Father is and ſubſiſts 4s a Father, by having a 
p- 245... and communicating his Eſſence to another. And elſewhere, that the 
Animadv. ng IC | Relati> 
&c. .243- on between Father and Sort is founded on that eternal Act, by which the 
Father communicates his divine Nature to the Son. 
Ib. p. 240. 3. That the foundation ofthe Doctrine of the Trinity tb, 1. That there 
can be but one God. 2. That there is nothing in God, but what is God. 
3. That there can be no compoſition in the Deity with any ſuch poſitive re. 
al Being, diſtin& from the Deity it ſelf. But the Church finding in Scrip. 
tute mention of three, to whom diſtinctly the Godhead does belong, ex. 
preſſed theſe three by the Name of Perſons, and (tated their Perſonalities 
upon three diſtinct Modes of Subſiſtence, allotted to one and the ſame 
Godhead, and theſe alſo diſtinguiſhed from one another by three diſting 
Relations, | 
What do theſe Men mean, to charge one who goes upon theſe ground; with 
Sabellianiſm > Doth he make the three Perſons to be mere Names, as t. Ba. 
Baſil, Ep. (il in few Words expreſſes the true nature of Sabellianiſm, that it was t neg. 
64. u mAvwuyor, One thing with different Denominations > Car the com. 
municating the divine Eflence by the Father to the Son, be called a Name, 
or a Mode, or a Reſpect only? And theſe Men of wonderful Subtilty, have 
not learnt to diſtinguiſh between Perſons and Perſonalities. & 
Where is the leaſt Intimation given, that he look'd on the divine Perſons as 
Modes and Reſpects only? That is impoſſible, ſince he owns a Communicati- 
on of the divine Eſſence, and that each of the divine Perſons hath the di- 
vine Nature belonging to him; cold it ever enter into any Man's head to 
think, that he that owns this ſhould own the other alſo * But the Perſonality is 
a thing of another conſideration. For it is the reaſon of the diſtindtion of Per- 
ſons in the ſame undivided Nature. That there ix a diſtin-lion, the Scripture 
aſſures us ;, and withall, that there is but one divine Eſſence. How can this 
diſt:nfFion be? Not by eſſential Attributes, for thoſe muſt be in the divine Eſ- 
ſence, and in every Perſon alike, otherwiſe he hath not the entire divine Nature; 
not by accidents, as Men are diſtinguiſhed from each other, for the divine Na- 
ture is not capable of theſe ;, not by ſeparate or divided Subſtances, for that would 
be inconſiſtent with the perfe# Unity of the Godhead ; ſince therefore there can 
be no other way of diſtinition, we muſt conſider how the Scripture direct us in 
this caſe, and that acquaints us with the Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt, as ha- 
ding mutual Relation to each other; and there is no Repugnancy therein to the 
Divine Nature, and therefore the diſtintion of the Perſons hath been fixed on 
that, as the moſt proper Foundation for it. And theſe are called different Mo- 
des of Subſiſtence, on which the diſtinct Perſonalities are founded, which can 
be no other than relative. But a Perſon is that which reſults from the divine 
Nature and Subſiſtence together; and although a Perſomcannot be ſaid to be 4 
relative, conſider'd as ſuch, yet being joyned with the manner of Subſjſtence, 
it doth imply a Relation, and ſo a Perſon may be ſaid to be a relative Be- 
A... | 
Conſuderat. 575 ſay they, If the three Perſons have all the ſame individual Subſtance, 
en the Ex. then they are truly and properly only three Modes; and therefore although 
3 among Men, Perſonalities are diſtinct from the Perſons, becauſe the Perſons 
are diſtinct intelligent Subſtances, yet this cannot hold where there is but 
one individual Subſtance. - : 
The Queſtion is, Whether thoſe they call Nominal Trinitarians, are liable to 
the charge of Sabellianiſm; the anſwer is, That they cannot, becauſe they aſſert 
far more than three Names, viz, That each Perſon hath the divine Nature 
. Animad, diſtinctly belonging to him. But ſay they, Theſe Perſors are but mere 
v. 291. Modes. No, ſay the other , We do not ſay that the Perſon is only 2 


du, but that it is the divine Nature, or Godhead ſubſiſting under * 
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Modus, ſo that the Godhead is ſtill included in it, joyned to it, and diſtin- 
iſhed by it. Grant all this, the Unitarians reply, yet where there is the 


me individual Subſtance, the Perſon can be only a Modus, To which'it # Trictcifn 
nſrer d, That this individual Subſtance hath three diſtin& ways of ſubſiſt-<b4ecs, 
ing, according to which it ſubſiſts diſtinctly and differently in each of the- 


three divine Perſons, So that here lies the main point, whether it be Sabelli- 
aniſm, to aſſert the ſame individual Subſtance under three ſuch different Modes 
F Subſeſtence. If it be, the moſt learned and judicious of the Fathers did not 


ow what Sabellianiſm meant ( I have ſhewed at large in the following Diſ Chap. Vll. 


conrſe ) for they utterly diſomned Sabellianiſm, and yet aſſerted, That the 
ſeveral Hypoſtaſes conſiſted of peculiar Properties in one and the ſame di- 
vine Subſtance. But it is not the Authority of Fathers which they regard, for 
they ſerve them only as Stones in the Boys way when they quarrel, viz. to throw 
them at our Heads. 

Let #s then examine this maiter by reaſon without them. Perſons among Men, 
ſay they, are diſtinguiſhed from Perſonalities, becauſe they have diſtictt 
Subſtances, therefore where there is but one Subſtance, the Perſon can be 
only a Mode, and therefore the ſame with the Perſonality. 

I anſwer, that the true original Notion of Perſonality is no more than a dif- 
ferent of ſubſeftence in the ſame common Nature. For _ ſuch Nature 
is in it ſelf one and indiviſible; and the more perfect it is, the greater muſt 
its Unity be. For the firſt Being is the moſt One ; and all Diviſion! comes 
fem Diſtance, and Imperfection. The firſt foundation of Diſtinction is Di- 
verſity ; for if there were no Diverſity, there would be nothing but entire a 
perfect Unity, All Diverſity comes from two things, Diſſimilitude and DE- 
pendance. Thoſe Philoſophers ( called Megarici ) did not think much amiſs, 
who ſaid, That if all things were alike, there would be but one Subſtance 
or being in the World; and what we now call different Subſtances, would be 
only different Modes of Subſiſtence in the ſame individual Nature. The difſe- 
rence of Subſtances in created Beings, ariſes from theſe two things, 1. A Diſſi- 
militude of Accidents, both internal and external. 2. The Will and Power of 
Gad, whereby he gives them diſtindt and ſeparate Beings in the ſame common 
Nature. As for inftance, the Nature and Eſſence of a Man conſider d in it ſelf is 
but one and indiviſible ; but God gives a ſeparate Exiſtence to every Individual, 
whereby that common Nature ſubſiſts in ſo many diſtin# Subſtances, as there are 
ledividuals of that kind ; and every one of theſe Subſtances is „ from 
all others, not only by a ſeparate internal vital Principle and peculiar Properties, 
but by ſuch external Accidents, as do very eaſily diſcriminate them from each o- 
ther. And the ſubje& of all theſe Accidents is that peculiar Subſtance, which 
God bath given to every Individual, which in rational Beings is called a Per- 
ſon ; and ſo we grant that in all ſuch created Beings, the Perſonality doth 
ſuppoſe a diſtin Subſtance not from the Nature of Perſonality, but from the 
Condition of the Subject wherein it is. The Perſonality in it ſelf is but a diffe- 
rent Mode of Subſeftence in the ſame common Nature, which is but One; but 
this Perſonality being in ſuch a ſub)et as Man is, it from thence follows, that 
each Perſor hath a peculiar Subſtance of his own ; and not from the Nature of 

onality. But when we come to conſider a divine Eſſence, which 1s moſt 
perfectly one, and is wholly uncupable of any ſeparate Exiſtence or Acordents, 
there can be no other way of diſtinction conceived in it, but by different Modes of 

iſtence, or relative Properties in the ſame divine Eſſence. And herein we 
proceed, as we do in aur other Conceptions of the divine Nature, i. e. we take a- 
ay all Imperfection from God, ya. attribute only that to him, which is agreea- 
ble to bis divine Perfetions, althongh the manner of it may be above our compre- 
benfon, And if this be owning the Trinity of the Mob, I aw not aſtamed to 
my ſelf to be one of them; but it is not out of Lazyneſs or affected Ignorance, 
upon the greateſt and moit ſerious conſideration. They 
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Letterto They may call this a Trinity of Cyphers, if they pleaſe, but 1 th; ba. 
— 4 modeſt and — Language about theſe matters 2 them as UN 2 

p. 15. things themſelves much better. And they muſt prove a little better than 1h 
bade done, that different Modes of Subſiftence in the divine Nature, or the 4 
tions of Father and Son are mere Cy phers, which is ſo often mentioned iy Seri. 
pture, as a matter of very great conſequence 5; and that when we are baptized in 
the Name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt, we are baptized in'o 4 Trini. 

ty of Cyphers. 

Diſcourſe f But our Unitarians proceed, and ſay, that the ſame Author affirms not only 
Anz the Perſonalities, but the Perſons to be merely Relative. For he ſaith, That 
Triaicari- every Perſon, as well as every Perſonality in the Trinity, is wholly Re. 
ant þ: Fc lative. But it is plain he ſpeaks there, not of the Perſon in himſelf, but with 
charged, reſpect to the manner of Subſiſtence, or the relative Properties belonging to they, 
&c. 5. 157. But if the Notion of a Perſon doth beſides the relative Property, neceſſarily ſup- 
poſe the divine Nature iogether with it; how can a Perſon then be imagined ty be 
olly Relative? But they urge, That which makes the firſt Perſon in the 
Trinity to be a Perſon, makes him to be a Father, and what makes him to 
be a Father, makes him to be a Perſon. And what follows from hence, but 

that the relative Property is the Foundation of the Perſonality ® But by no means 
that the Perſon of the Father is nothing but the relative Property > The inſtance 
of Solomon ts not at all to the Purpoſe, unleſs we aſſerted three Perſons founded 
upon thoſe different Relations in his individual Nature. Who demes, that one 
Perſon may have different Reſpects, and yet be but one Perſon ſubſiſting? Where 
doth the Seripture ſay, That the Son of David, the Father of Rehobvam, and 
he that proceeded from David and Bathſheba were three Perſons diſtinguiſhed 
by thoſe relative Properties? But here lies the foundation of what we believe 
as to the Trinity, we are aſſured from Scripture, that there: are three to 
whom the divine Nature and Attributes are given, and we are aſſured both from 
Scripture and Reaſon, that there can be but one divine Eſſence 5 and therefore 
every one of theſe muſt have the divine Nature, and yet that can be but One. But 
it is a moſt unreaſonable thing to charge thoſe with Sabellianiſm, who aſſert, 
That every Perſon hath the divine Nature diſtinctly belonging to him, 425d 
that the divine Eſſence is communicated from the Father to the Son, Did 
ever Noetus or Sabellius, or any of their Followers ſpeak after this manner? Is 
the divine Eſſence but a mere Name, or a different reſpect only to Mankind? 
For the aſſerting ſuch relative Perſons as have no Eſſence at all, was the true da- 
bellian Boctrine, as will be made eppear in the following Diſcourſe. And ſo 
Diſcuuſ:1f nuch is conf:ſi'd by our Unitarians #hemſelves, for they ſay, That the Sabelli- 
e, ans held, that Father, Son and Spirit are but only three Names ot God gi- 
Unic.9.18, ven to him in Scripture, by occaſion of ſo many ſeveral Difpenſations to- 
wards the Creature, and ſo he is but one ſubſiſting Perſon and three rela- 
tive Perſons ; as he ſuſtains the three Names of Father, Son and Spirit, 
which being the Relations of God towards things without him, he is ſo ma- 
ny relative Perſons, or Perſons in a Claſſical Critical Senſe, i. e. Perſons 
without any Eſſence belonging to them as ſuch. But thoſe who aſſert a Communt- 
cation of the divine Eſſence to each Perſon can never be guilty of Sabellianiſm, 
if this be it, which themſelves affirm. And ſo thoſe called Nominal Trinitari- 
ans, are very unjuſtly ſo called, becauſe they do really hold a Trinity of Perſons 


in the Unity of the Godhead. 


2. Let us now ſee what charge they lay upon thoſe whom they call Real Trini- 


N eof tarians ; and they tell us, That the Nominals will ſeem to be profound Phi- 
N f — — 2 1 
x». Se. loſophers, deep Sages in compariſon with them. T heſe are very obliging 7 
?- 19% preſſions to them in the beginning. But how dothey make out this groſs Stupidi- 
ty of theirs * In ſhort it is, That they ſtand condemned and anathematize 


as Hereticks by a general Council, and by all the Moderns, and are me 
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thers ; I wiſh I could ſay; without any unbecoming Heat or Reflectiont. N. 


But ſupp 


faken in his Explication of it, can he be charged with Hereſie about this Article? 


ſſon or Separation in the Godhead, and that he cannot conceive 
| - 4 
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The PRETACE. 
« Communication of the divine Eſſence without this; muſt this preſently ge 
down as Hereſie, too. he aſſerts at the ſame time three Perſons 28 * Py 
divided Eſſence ® But this is ſaid tobe a ContradiQion ; ſo it was in the other 
caſe and not allow d then, and why fhould it be otherwiſe in this ? J ſpeak not 
this to juſtifie ſuch Explications, but to ſhew that there is a difference betweey 
the Hereſie of denying an Article, and a vi ate in the Explication of it, Even 
the 2 erefie-makers in the World, diſtinguiſh between Hereſies and errone. 
ous Explications of Articles of Faith, as any one may find that looks into they, 
And even the Inquiſitors of Hereſie themſelves allom the diſtincbion between He. 
reſie and an erroneous Propoſition in Faith, which amounts to the ſame with 4 
miſtaken Explication of it 3 and they all grant that there may be Propoſitions 
that tend to Hereſie or ſavour of it, which cannot be condemned for Heretical, 
dura, In. And even Pegna condemns Melchior Canus for being too cruel in aſſerting it tg 
13 be Hereſie, to contradict the general Senſe of Divines, becauſe the Schools cannot 
- IR 4 filewnly offemed by bi, That th 
2. It is frequently and ſolemnly affirmed by him, That the Unity of 
pong = Godhead St _ real, eſſential, indivifible, inſeparable Unit, ; = 
there is but one divine Nature, which is originally in the Father, and is ſub. 
r. 27-28. ſtantially communicated by the Father to the Son, as a diſtinct ſubſiſting 
Perſon, by an eternal ineffable Generation, and to the Holy Ghoſt by an e- 
ternal and ſubſtantial Proceſſion from Father and Son. Do the others why 
maintain a Trinity deny this? By no means. For we have already ſeen that 
they aſſert the ſame thing. So that they are fully agreed as to the main funda- 
| mental Article, And even the Unitarians yield, that from the beginning he 
Notes onA- aſſerted, That the three divine Perſons are in one undivided Subſtance. Where. 
_— in then lies the foundation of this mighty Quarrel, and thoſe unreaſonable Heais 
24, 2. P. that Men have fallen into about it; to the great ſcandal of our Church and Reli- 
T9. gion? In ſhort it is this ; that the ſame Author aſſerts, (I.) That it is groſs 
* Sabellianiſm to ſay, That there are not three perſonal Minds, or Spirits, or 
Soubſtances. (2.) That a diſtinct ſubſtantial Perſon muſt have a diſtinct ſub- 
ſtance of his own, proper and peculiar to his own Perſon. But he owns, 
p.17. that although there are three diſtin Perſons, or Minds, each of 
pig. Whom is diſtinctly and by him ſelf God, yet there are not three Gods, 
but one God, or one Divinity; which he ſaith, is intirely, and in- 
diviſibly, and inſeparably in three diſtin&t Perſons or Minds. That the 
p. 30. ſame one divine Nature is wholly and intirely communicated by the e- 
ternal Father to the eternal Son, and by the Father and Son to the 
eternal Spirit without any Diviſion or Separation; and fo it remains 
one ſtil], 
This is the ſubſtance of this new Explication, which hath raiſed ſuch Flames, 


* 


that Injunctions from Authority were thought neceſſary to ſuppreſs them © But . 


thoſe can reach no farther than the reſtraint of Mens Tongues and Pens about theſe 
matters, and unleſs ſomething be found out to ſatisfie their Minds, and to re- 
move Miſapprehenſrons, the preſent Heat may be only cover d over and lept 
in; which when there is a vent given, may break out into a more dange- 
rous Flame. 

T herefore I ſhall endeavour to ſtate and clear this matter ſo as to prevent any 
future Eruption thereof, which will be done by conſidering how far they are a- 
greed, and how far the remaining difference ought to be purſued. 


1. They are agreed, That there are three diſtin& Perſons and but one God- 


head. | | 15 
2. That there are no ſeparate and divided Subſtances in the Trinity; but 
the divine Nature is wholly and entirely one and undivided. 
3. That the divine Eſſence is communicated from the Father to the = 
and from both to the holy Spirit. So that the charge of Sabellianiſm on: oſe 


who 
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who reject this new Explication is without ground. For no Sabellian did or 
could aſſert « Communication of the divine Eflence., „ 

Which being agreed on both ſides, be Diſpute turns upon this ſingle point, 
whether 4 communicated Eſſence, doth imply a diſtin Subſtance or not. On remark; 
the one ſide it is ſaid, That there being but one God, there can be but one 1" the | 
divine Efſence, and it more Eſſences more Gods, .. . . 7 

Or the other ſide, that ſince they own a communicated Eſſence neceſſary to 
make a diſtin-tion of Perſons in the Son and Holy Ghoſt, if the Eſſence be 
not diſtinct, the foundation of diſtinct Perſonalities is taken away. But how 
is this clear d by the other Party ? They ſay, That it is one peculiar Prero- Remarks 
gative of the divine Nature and Subſtance, founded in its infinite and there. P' 3+ 
fore tranſcendent Perfection, whereby it is capable of reſiding in more Per- 
ſons than one, and is accordingly coinmunicated fromthe Father to the Son 

Sy that the Communication of the divine Nature is owned to the Perſons 
of the Son and Holy Ghoſt, But how then comes it not to make a diſtin E, 


* 


ſence, as it makes diſtin@ Ferſons, by being communicated ? 


The anſwer we ſee is, That it is a peculiar Prerogative founded on the in- 
finite. and therefore tranſcendent Perfection of the divine Nature. But / hey 


farther add, That when the Son and Holy Ghoſt are ſaid to have the ſame p.“. 


divine Nature from the Father, as the Origin and Fountain of the Divini- 
ty; not by the Production of a new divine Nature, but by a Commu- 
nication of his own ; which is one and the ſame in all three without Sepa- 
ration, Difference, or Diſtinction; that this is indeed a great Myſtery, 
which hath been always look'd upon by the greateſt and wiſeſt Men in the 
Church, to be above all Expreſſions and Deſcription. n N 
H that the greateſt difficulty is at laſt reſolved into the incomprehenſible Per- 
feFion of the divine Nature; and that neither Man nor Angels can give a ſatis- wid. 
factory anſwer to Enquiries about the manner of them. And the Author » 
the Animadverſions ſaith, That in the divine Perſons of the Trinity, the 4ninadv. 
divine Nature and the perſonal Subſiſtence coaleſce into one, by an incom- *” 
prehenſible, ineffable kind of Union and Conjun&tion. =, __ 
But do thoſe on the other fide think, that the aſſerting three diſtin Subſtances 
in one and the ſame individual Subſtance tends to clear and explain the Notion 
of the Trinity and make it more eaſie and intelligible * The Divinity, they wodelt ex- 
jy, is whole, intire, indiviſible, and inſeparable in all thtee. But can one amin p.30. 
whole intire indiviſible Subſtance be aFually divided into three Subjtances > For 
if every Perſon muſt have a peculiar Subſtance of his own ; and there be three 
Perſons, there muſt be three peculiar Subſtances, and how can there be three pe- 
aliar Subſtances, and yet but one entire and indiviſible Subſtance ? I do not ſay, 
there muſt be three divided Subſtances in place, or ſeparate Subſtances, but they 
muſt be divided as three Individaals of the ſame kind, which muſt introduce 4 
Pecifick Divine Nature, which I think very inconſiſtent with the divine Perfe- 
lions 3 but of this at large in the following Diſcourſe. 8 
1 donot lay any force apon this argument, that there can be no ground of the 3 
Diſtinꝰ ion between the three Subſtances, if there be but one Subſtance in 24 
the Godhead, ( as ſome have done) becauſe the ſame Subſtance cannot both 
unite and diſtinguiſh them; for the ground of the diſtinction is not the Sub- 
ace but the Communication of it, and where that is ſo uy aſſerted, p. 264. 
there is 4 reaſon dijlin® from the Subſtance it ſelf, which makes the Diſtin- 
ction of Perſons. | 5 
But the dificulty ſt li remains, how each Perſon ſhould have a Subſtance of his 
Wn; and yet there be but one entire and indiviſible Subſtance, for every Perſon 
mult have a proper Subſtance of his own ;, or elſe according to this Hypotheſis, 
be an be ng Perſon ; and this peculiar 1 5 muſt be really diſtin't from 97 
| h Ny 
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Subſtance which is in the vt her two * ſo that here muſt be three diſtin Subſtarce 
in the three Perſons. But how then cag there be but one individual Eſſence is 
all threes? We may conceive one — Eſſence to be individnated is three 
Perſons, as it is in Men; but it is impoſſible to conceive the ſame individyy 
Eſſence to be in three Perſons, which have peculiar Subſtances of their own, Fh, 
the Subſtances belonging to the Perſons, are the ſame Eſſence individuated iy thoſe 
Perſons : and ſo there is no avoiding making three individual Eſſences and one 
ſpecifick or common divine Nature. And Maimonides his Argument is conſde- 
More Ne- rable againſt more Gods than one; If, faith he, there be two Gods, there 
vock, par. muſt be ſomething wherein they agree, and ſomething wherein they differ; 
c.. that wherein they agree muſt be that which makes each of them God; and 
that wherein they differ muſt make them two Gods. Now wherein doth thi; 
differ from the preſent Hypotheſis? There is ſomething wherein they di r, 
and that is their proper Subſtance ; but Maimonides thought that wherein — 
differ d ſufficient to make them two Gods. So that I fear it will be impoſſilſe 
to clear this Hypotheſis as to the reconciling three individual Eſſences with one 
individual divine Eſſence, which looks too like gferting that there are I bree 
Gods and yet but one. And the Author of this Explication doth at laſt con- 
Modeſt ex- feſs, that three diſtint whole inſeparable Sames, are hard to conceive 33 
u. po. to the manner of it. Now to what purpoſe are new Explications ſtarted, and 
Diſputes raiſed and carried on ſo warmly about them, if after all, the main diff- 
cult y be confeſs'd to be above our Comprehenſion £ We bad much better ſatisfie ar 
ſelves with that Language which the Church hath rereiv'd and is expreſs d in the 
Creeds, than go about by new Terms, to raiſe new Ferments, eſpecially at a time 
when our united Forces are moſt neceſſary againſt our common Adverſaries. No 
wiſe and good Men can be fond of any new Inventions, when the Peace of the 
Church is hazarded by them. And on the other fide, it is as dangerous to make 
new Hereſies 4s new Explications. If ary one denies the Doctrine contained 
in the Nicene Creed, that is no new Hereſie; but how can ſuch deny the Son 
to be conſubſtantial to the Father, who aſſert one and the ſame indiviſible Sub- 
ſtance in the Father, and the Son But they may contradict themſelves. 
That is not impoſſible on either ſide. But doth it follow that they are guilty of 
Herefie? Are not three Subſtances and but one a Contradiction? No more, 
ſay they, than that a communicated Subſtance 4 not diſtinct from that which 
did communicate. But this whole diſpute we find ir at laſt reſolved into the in- 
finite and nnconceivable PerfeFions of the Godhead, where it is moſt ſafely lod- 
ged ; and that there isno real Contradiction ix the Doctrine it ſelf, is part of 
the deſign of the Diſcourſe afterwards. 
But here it will be neceſſary to take notice of what the Unitarians have objeited 
(oa ſider at. Again ſt this new r viz. That it was condemned by the Ancients in 


on the Ex, the Perſon of Philoponus; in the middle Ages, in the Perſon and Wri- 


plication f tings of Abbot Joachim; but more ſeverely fince the Reformation, in the 
Nc. p. 12. Perſon of Valentinu Gentilis, who was condemned at Geneva, and beheaded 
at * 7 this very Doctrine. 6 
0 theſe I t all give a dliſtinit anſwer : 

I. 91, Joh. cen I do freely own, that in the Greek Church, when 

in the ſixth Century he broached his Opinion, That every Hy poſtaſis muſt have 

the common Nature individuated in it, this was look d npon as 4 Dorm 
dangerous conſequence, both with reſpef to the Trinity and Incarnation. 0 

Leonr. de Latter was the firſt occaſion of it; for as Leontius obſerves, the diſpute did 2 
ad z. gin about the Trinity, but about the Incarnation; ard Philoponus e Pri 
with thoſe who aſſerted but one Nature in Chriſt after the Union, and be = 
upon this ground, That if there were two Natures there muſt be two Hypoſta - 
becauſe Nature and Hypoſtiſis were the ſame. Then thoſe on the 1 or 
ſaithLeontins, obje led, That if they were the ſame, there muſt be three a N 
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Nettres in the Trinity, as there were three Hypoſtaſes z which Philoponus 
p :olded, and grounded himſelf on Ariſtotle's Doctrine, that there was but one 
common Subſtance and ſeveral indiviual Subſtances, and [ held it was in the 
Trinity, whence he was called the leader of the Hereſie of the Tritheiſts. This 
ir the account given by Leontius who lived very near his time, A. D. 620. The 
ſame is ned of him by Nice phorus, and that he wrote a Book on purpoſe a- Niceph. 
bout the Union of two Natures in Chriſt, out of which he produces his own Words 1 
concerning 4 common and individual Nature, ( which he calls ueemurdry ). 
122m ) which can agree to none elſe. And the main argument he went upon was 

this, that unleſs we aſſert a ſingular Nature in the Hypoſtaſes, we muſt 2 
that the whole Trinity was incarnate ; as unleſs there be a fingular humane Na- 
tare diſtin from the common, Chriſt muſt aſſume the whole Nature of Mankind. 

And this argument from the Incarnation, was that which made Roſcelin, in the 
beginning of the diſputing Age, A. D. 1093, 10 aſſert, That the three Perſons 

were thfee things diſtinct from each other, as three Angels or three Men, 

becauſe otherwiſe the Incarnation of the ſecond Perſon could not be under- 

ſtood, 4s appears by Anſelm's Epiſtles, and his Book of the Incarnation writ- AN 
ten upon that occaſion. But as Anſelm ſtews at large, if this argument hold, it - ha 
muſt prove the three Perſons not only to be diſtinct, but ſeparate and divided De fide 
Subſtances, (which is directly contrary to this new Explication ) and then on. 
there is no avoiding Tritheiſm. But to return to Joh. Philoponus, who, ſaith © 
Nicephorus, divided the indivifible Nature of God into three Individuals as © 48. 
among Men : Which, ſaith he, is repugrant to the Senſe of the Chriſtian 


Church; and he produces the Teſtimony of Gregory Nazianzen againſt it, and 


adds, that Leontius and Georgius Piſides confuted gn — 
But in that divided time, there were ſome called Theodofiani, who made but C. 42. 

one Nature and one Hypoſtaſis; ard ſo fell in with the Sabellians; but others 

held, That there was one immutable divine Effence, but each Perſon had a 

ditin& individual Nature; which «the 1 charged with Tritheiſm. Which 

conſequence they utterly rejected, becauſe although they beld three diſtinct Na- 

tures, yet they ſaid, They were but one God, becauſe there was but one in- 

rariable Divinity in them. Nicephorus ſaith, that Conon's Followers re- 


jecked Philoponus; but Photins mentions a conference between Conon and o- Phot. Bib- 


thers, about Philoponus, wherein he defends him againſt other Severians. Pho- 3 
tius grants, that Conon and his Followers held a conſubſtantial Trinity and 

the Unity of the Godhead, and ſo far they were Orthodox 5 but ſaith, 

They were far from it, when they aſſerted proper and peculiar Subſtances 

to each Perſon. The difference between Conon and Philgponus about this point, pot cod. 
( for Conon wrote againſt Philoponus about the Reſurrection) ſeems to have 3 
been partly in the Doctrine, but chiefly in the conſequence it; for theſe reje- 


Bed all kind of Tritheiſm, which Philoponus ſaw well enough muſt 2 from 
bis Dotrine, but he denied any real Diviſion or Separation in thoſe Subſtances as 


to the Deity. Iſidore ſaith, That the Tritheiſts owned three Gods, as well 164. orig. 
% three Perſons ; and that if God be (aid to be Triple, there muſt follow a1-7. de bz» 
Plurality of Gods. But there were others called Triformiani, of wham St. Au- ni. Th 
an ſpeats, Who held the three Perſons to be three diſtin& parts, which Aug. de 
ing united made one God; which, ſaith he, is repugnant to the divine Reel. 
perfection. ae 
But among theſe Severians, there were three ſeveral Opinions - 
1. Of Philoponus, who held one common Nature and three Individual. 
2. Of thoſe who ſaid there was but one Nature and one Hy poſtaſis. 
3. Of thoſe who affirm'd there were three diſtind Natures, but withal, that 
lere ws hut one indiviſible Godhead ; and theſe differ d from Philoponus 
inthe main ground of Tritheiſm, which was, that he held the common Nature 
in the Trinity, to be only a ſpecifick Nature, and ſuch as it is among Men. For 
| hh 2 Philo- 
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Philoponus himſelf in the words which Nicephorus produces, doth affine jtesy 

ly, 5 2 Nature is ſeparated from the Individuals, 25 N 

by a meer a of the Mind; ſo that he Mom d no individual Unity in the 41 

vine Nature, but what was in the ſeveral Perſont; as the common Nature of Man 

is. « Notion of the Mind, as it is abſtratted from the ſeveral Individuals, where. 

in alone it really ſubſiſts ſo that here is an apparent difference between the Do. 

ctrine of Joh. Philoponus and the new Explication, for herein the moſ? real 

eſſential and indiviſible Unity of the divine Nature c aſſerted ; and it is ſaid 

ivdeſt ex- Fo be no Species, becauſe it is but one, and ſo it could not be condemned in 
«-1in.p.19 Joh. Philoponus. k 8 | 

2. We now come to Abbat Joachim, whoſe Doctrine ſeems to be as much i. 

ſtalen, -as it is repreſented in the Decretal, where the Cindemnation of it by the 

Lateran Council is extant. But here I cannot but obſerve what great Author;- 

ty theſe Unitarians give to this Lateran Council. as if they had a Mind to ſet 

75 Tranſubſtantiation by it, which they ſo often parallel with the Trinity, 

Diſco (2 of. T hence in their late Diſcourſe they fyeak of it as the moſt general Council that 

Real en was ever called, and that what was there defined, it was made Hereſie to op- 

Trial poſe it. But ly their favour, we neither own this to have been a general Coun. 

cil, nor that it had Authority to make that Hereſie which wu not ſo before. 

But that Commcil might aſſont the Doctrine of the Trinity truly, as it bad been re- 

cet d, and condemn the Opinion of Joachim juſtly. But what it was, they dy 

not or would not ſeem tounderſiaud.. Joachim was 4 great Enthuſiaſt, but »o 

deep Divine ( as Men f that Heat ſeldom are) and he had many Diſputes 

Greg de with Peter Lombard in his Life, as. the Vindicator of Joachim confeſſes. After 

Lau”. a- his Death, a Book of his was. found, taxing Peter Lombard with ſome ſtrange 

. Doctrine about the Trinity, wherein he called him Heretick ad Madman; this 

bur, c. 56. Book was complained of in abe Lataran Council, and upon Examination it was 

—_— Hund, that inſtead of charging Peter Lombard juſtly, he was fallen into Here- 

c.2> fie himſelf, which was denying the eſſential Unity of the three Perſons, and ma- 

king it to be Unity of Conſent. He granted that they were one Eſſence, one 

Nature, one Subſtance: But how? Not by any true proper Unity, but Si- 

militudinary and Collective, as they called it, as many Men are one People, and 

many Believers ale one Church. Whence Thomas Aquinas ſaiih, that Jo- 

Comment achim fell into the Arian Hereſie. Jr it ſufficient to my purpoſe, that 

OS he denied the individual Unity of the divine Eſſence, which cannot be 

charged on the Author of the new Explication, and ſo this comes not bome 


* 


to the purpoſe. 13) (9h N 1 
3. But the laſt charge is the maſt gerrible, for it not only ſets down the He- 
reſie, but the capital pum(hment which follow d it. Tet I ſhall make it appear, 
( notwithſtanding the very warm Proſecution of it h another hand) that there 
is a great difference between the Doctrine of Valentinus Gentilis, and that which 
16 effrted in this Exglicatiun. 2 3 | 
Brief de- I. In the Sentence of his Condempation it is expreſſed, That he had been 


count o 


—— guilty of the vileſt Scurrility and moſt horrid Blaſphemies againſt the Son of 


Genrili, God, and the glorious Myſtery of the Trinity. But can any thing of this Na- 
2. 132: ture be charged upon one, who hath not only written in Defence of it, but ſpeaks 
. "of it with the higheſt Leueration? 5 is 
wid. „ 2. In the ſame Sentence it is ſaid, That he acknowledged the Father. 2 
ly to be that infinite God which we ought to worſhip, , which is plain 0 
ſphemy againſt the San. But cam any ever think to make this the . 1 
. 33 whe-maker ae. af that aheny of hie thief agus Thatthe th 
ene Rexſon are to be worſhiped with a diſtinct divine Worthip. TI 
_ 5 — —_ . — That he called the Trinity a meer human 2 
tion, not ig much as known to any Catholick Creed, and directly cn 


tothe Margot Hoch Hat the Author here charged, hath made it bis , 
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1 | | 
ode the Doctrine of the Trinity to be grounded on Scripture, and to vindicate it Wie 4c- 
om the ObjeFions drawn from thence againſt it. - | 23 *. 

One of the main Articles of his charge was, That he made three Spirits of 8rief 4c- 

different Order and Degree, that the Father is the one only God, by which 5. , . 

the Son and Holy Ghoſt are excluded manifeſtly from the Unity of the God- 43, "+ Uk 

head; But the Perſon charged with his Hereſie ſaith, The Reaſon why we 2% 20. 
muſt not ſay three Gods, is, becauſe there is but one and the ſame Divinity W 
in them all; and that intirely, indiviſibly, inſeparably. | | 

But it is ſaid, that although there may be ſome differences, yet they agree is 
aſerting, That there are three diſtinct eternal Spirits or Minds in the Trini- 

ty; and Genebrard is brought into the ſame Hereſie with them. But Gene- Gene- 

brard with great indignation rejeFs the Doctrine of Valentinus Gentilis, becauſe word de 

he beld an 833 in the Perſons, aud denied the individual Unity of tbel. K,. 
Godhead in them ; but he ſaith, he f-llow'd Damaſcen in aſſerting three real 
Hypoſtaſes ; and be utterly denies Tritheiſm, and he brings a multitude of rea- Lac p.159. 

ſons, why the charge of Tritheiſm doth not lie againſt his Opinion, although he 

owns the Hypoſtaſes to be three diſtin individuals, but then he adds, That 

there is an indiviſible and inſeparable Union of the divine Nature in all 53 

three Perſons. 2 | 

Nom to deal as impartially in this matter as may be, I do not think our under- 
ſlandings one jot helped in the Notion of the Trinity by this Hypotheſes ; but 

that it is liable to as great difficulties as any other, and therefore none onght to 
be fond of it, or to ſet it againſt the general Senſe of others, and the current Ex- 

preſſuons of Divines about theſe Myſteries ; nor to call the different Opinons of o- 
thers Hereſie or Nonſenſe, which are provoking Words, and tend very much to 
inflame Mens Paſſions, becauſe their Faith and Underſtanding are both call d in 

queſtion, which are very tender things. | 

But on the other ſide, a difference ought to be made between the Hereſſe and 

Blaſphemy of Valentinus Gentilis, and the Opinion of ſuch who maintain the 

individual aud indiviſible Unity of the God bead; withal, believe that e- 

very Perſon hath an individual Subſtance as a Pon, and that Sabellianiſm 

cannot be avoided otherwiſe. Wherein I think they are miſtaken, and that the 

Fathers were of another Opinion; and that our Church owns but one Subſtance 

in the Godhead, as the 2 Church always did, ( which made ſuch difficult y 

«bout receiving three Hypoltaſes, becauſe they took Hypoltaſis for a Subſtance ) 

but yet I ſee no reaſon why thoſe who aſſert three Hypoltaſes, and mean three in- 

dividual Subſtances ſhould be charged with the Hereſie of Valentinus Gentilis, gy 
or ſ much as, with that of Abbat Joachim or Philoponus, becauſe they. all reje- 

Sed the individual Unity of the divine Nature, which is conſtantly maintained 

by the Defenders of the other Hypotheſis. 

But it 15 ſaid and urged with vehemency, that theſe two things are inconſiſtent 
with each other; that it is going forward and backward, being Orthodox in one 
Breath and otherwiſe in the next; that all this looks like ſhuffling and concealing 
the.true meaning, and ating the old Artifices under a different Form. For the 
Samoſatenians aud Arians, whey they were pinched, ſeem'd very Orthodox in 
their Expreſſions, but retained their Hereſies ftill in their Minds; and there is 
reaſon toſuſpect the ſame Game is playing over again, and we cannot be too cauti- 
bin in 4 matter of ſuch Conſequence. 8 af TIN 

1 grant very great caution is needful, but the mixture 4 ſome Charity with it 
will do no hurt. Why ſhould we ſuſpe thoſe to be inwardly falſe, and to think 
otherwiſe than they ſpeak, who have ſhew'd no want of Courage and Zeal, at 4 
Une when ſome thought it Prudence to ſay nothing, and never call'd upon their 


Saperiors than to own. the cauſe of God, and to do their Duties as they have 
now done, and that in no very obliging manner And if the ſame Men can be 
ol ard unconcerned at ſome times, (when there was ſo great reaſon to be 2 70 
. i Wiſe 
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wiſe) and of a ſudden grow very warm, and even to boil over with Zea! the 
World is ſo ill natur d, as to be too apt to conclude there is ſome Fw if | 
of ſuch an alteration than whas openly appears. But there js a hind of via 
Zeal, which is ſo fierce and violent, that it rather inflames than hl; ; 
Wounds that are made; and is of ſo malignant a Nature, that it ſpread; 2 
eats like a Cancer, and if a ſtop were not given to it, it might endanger the 
whole Body. I am very ſenſible how little a Man conſults his own eaſe, who of- 
fers to interpoſe in a diſpute between Men of Heat and Animoſity + is thi 
Þ:oves me very little, when the intereſt of our Church and Religion is e 
which ought to prevail more than the fear of diſpleaſing one or other Party, or it 
may be both. I do heartily wiſh, that all who are equally concerned 
Oderar rixas & jurgia, jn the common Cauſe, would lay aſide Heats, and Prejulice d 
praſercimque inter er hard Words, and conſider thi ally : Pop 
. diros; ac turpe eſſe di- ar oras, Iz er thir matter impartially 3 and ] do not 
cebat viros indubitate queſtion, but they will ſee cauſe to judge, as I do, that the diffe. 
— — — rence js not ſo great as our Adverſaries for their own advantage male 
dere ac lacerare lcri pris it to be. and Nef both ſides yield, that the matter they diſpute 
trucibus, ranquam tit. ahont 38 above their reach, the wiſeſt courſe they can take is to aſſe 
imos de plebe cerdones | ert 
in Ang portis ſeſe luro and defend what is revealed, and not to be too peremptory and 
ac orgy 6" quarrel ſome about that which is acknowledged to be above our com- 
Pureani, p. 4. Prehenſion ; I mean as to the manner how the three Perſons partale 
of the divine Nature. 

It would be of the moſt fatal Conſequence tows, if thoſe Weapons, which might 
be ſo uſefully imploy'd againſt our common Adverſaries, ſhould ſtill be turned up- 
on one another. I know no manner of advantage they have againſt us, but fron 
thence, and this is it which makes them write with ſuch Inſolence and Scorn to- 
wards thoſe who are far their Superiors in Learning and Wit, as well as in the 
Goodneſs of their Cauſe. And is it poſſible that ſome of our moſt kilſul Fencers 
ſhould play Prizes before them, who plainly animate them againſt each other ſir 
their own Diverſion and Intereſt *® Sometimes one hath the better, ſometimes the 
other, and one is cried "ip poſition to the other, but taken alone is uſed with 

Cmiderat. the greateſt Contempt. 
— 3 the more, becauſe it follows, that he concerns not himſelf with the Socinians, 
D W. dc. The wiſer Man no doubt, for that Reaſon. At another time it is called the Birth 
p. 12. of the Mountains, and the Author parallel'd with no leſs a Man than Don 
P-13- Quixot, and his elaborate Writings with his Adventures, and they ridicule his 
p. 22 Notion of Modes as if they were only ſo many Gambols and Poſtures. Ard 
"then for his Adverſary, they hearten and incourage him all they can; they tell 
him, He muſt not allow to the other the leaſt Tittle of all he contends for, 
p. 23 leaſt their ſport ſhould be ſpoiled ; and to comfort him, they tell him, that his 
p.es, Adverſary is a Socinian at bottom, and doth not know it; that all his Thing. 
ums, Modes, Properties are only an Addition of Words and Names, and 
not of Perſons properly ſo called, and that his whole Scheme #s nothing but 
p. 19. Socinianiſm dreſt up in the abſurd Cant of the Schools. That his Book hath 
much more Scurrility than Argument, that his uſage of him was barbarous, 
and a greater Solceciſm in Manners, than any he accuſes him of in Grammar 
p.13. or Speech; and in ſhort, That his Explication of the Trinity is a great Piece 
of Nonſenſe, ( though it comes ſo near to Socinianiſm. ) But hom do. the . 
ther Antagoniſt eſcape & What, nothing but good Words to him? In this 
place they had a mind to keep him in heart, and only charge hint with a Here- 
fie which they laugh at 3 but in another place, they ſet him ont with ſuch colours, 
Defence of as ſhew they intended only to play one upon the other. They charge him not on- 
the res ty with Hereſie but Polytheiſm, Which, they ſay, is next to Atheiſm; tht 
bus his his Vindication is a ſapercilious, diſdainful and peeviſh Anſwer: that he 
Creed, had neither Humanity nor good Manners left ; that there is nothing conſi- 


9-24: derable in his Books but what he borrow'd from Them. Theſe are ſome of 
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Flowers which they beſtow theſe Perſons M Repatation in Polemick Squab- 
” a they call it, which 2 ſhew, that their aim ir, as much as may N) to 
divide and ther to expoſe us. And ſhall we flill go on to pratifie 1his inſulting 
Humonr of theirs, by contending with one another, and afford them ſtill new mat- 
ter for Books againſt both? As we may ſee in their late Diſcourſe about Nomi- 
nal and Real Trinitarians, which was intended for 4 rare ſhew, wherein the 
two Parties are repreſented as combating with one another, and they ſtand by an 
trimph over abel Cadinean Brethren, they call them. | 

Neither are they the Socinians only, but thoſe who deſpiſe all Religion (who I 
doubt are the far greater number) are very much entertained with ſuch encoun- 
ter} between of Wit and Parts, becauſe they think, and they do not think 
ewiſi, that Religion it ſelf will be the greateſt ſufferer by then at laſt : And this, 
ir the dangerows, but I hope not the moſt prevailing Party of Men among us. 
Th docinians profeſs themſelves Chriſtians, and I hope are ſo, ( eſpecially if but 
One Article of Faith be required to make Men ſo ) but I cannot but obſerve that 
in the late Socinian Pampblets, there is tos 4 biaſs toward; Deiſm, (which 
5 alone ſhould make ws unite and look more narrowly to their ſteps. ) 
145 
but their way of managing their Diſputes, is as if they had a mind to ſerve them. 
And ſuch Men who are 2 to all revealed Religion, could not find ont bet- 


ter Tools for their purpoſe than they are. For they know very well, that in ſuch 


a Nation as ours, which is really concerned for the Profeſſion of Religion one way 
or uber, there is no opening profeſſed Schools of Atheiſm 4 but the deſgn mu 
he carried on under ſome fhew of Religion, And nothing ſerves their ry: 5 
well, & ſetting up natural Religion in oppoſition to Revealed. For ihis is the 
way by degrees to looſer and nnhinge the Faith of moſt Men, which with great 
reaſon is built on the Script ure as the ſureſt foundation. | 
But here it is fit to obſerve the ſeveral ſteps they tabe in order to this 


—_— Deiſm, and how our Unitaridns have complied with all of® 


. a 

I. The firſt point they are to gain is, The leſſening the Authority e 
Kripture, and if this be once * they know Mens Minds will be 11 
þ * and uncertain, that they will ſoon fall into Scepticiſm and Inti- 

ll. The next ig, to repreſent Church-men as Perſons of Intereſt and Deſign, 
who maintain Religion only becauſe it ſupports them; and this they call Prieſt- 
Craft, and if they can by this means 1 away their Authority too, the way lies 
Kill more open for them; for it it more eafie to make a Prey of the Flock, when 
the Shepherds are ſuſpected only to look after their Fleeces. Since ſuch a ſuſpicion 
takes away all Truſt and Confidence in their Guides; and they know very well, 
bow little others will be able to defend themſelves. 


not charge their Writers with a profeſſed deſign to advance Deiſm an ] 


III. Another ſtep is, to . the Deiſts as Mer of Probity and good Senſe; 


ther afert the juſt Liberties of Mankind, againſt that terrible thing called Prieſt- 
Craft ; and that would reſcue Religion from falſe Gloſſe: and abſurd Notions ta- 
ken up from the Schools and taught in the Univerſities, on purpoſe to keep under 
thiſe Principles of univerſal Liberty as to Opinions, which thoſe of freer Minds 
endeavony to pi omote. But eſpecially they are great Enemies to all Myſteries of 
Faith, & unreaſonable Inpoſitions on thoſe of more refined Underſtandings, and 
of dear and diſtinct Preceptions, as they have learnt to expreſs themſelves. Theſe 
they ac ount intolerable Uſurpations on Men of ſuch Elevations as themſelves 3 
Myſteries are only for the Mob, and not fir Perſons of ſuch noble Capacities. 

| IV. The laft thing ts, to repreſent all Religions as indifferent, ſince they agree 
in the commont Principles of natural Religion, eſpecially the Unity of God, and all 
the reſt is but according to the different Inventions of Men, the kill of the Con- 
, end the ſeveral Humors and biclinations of Mankind. ” 0 

| | eſe 
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Theſe are the chief Myſteries #f Deiſm in aur Age ; for * Deiſin bath x; 
Myſteries, and it.is it ſelf a Myſtery of Iniquity, which I am afraid is 70% 
much working already among us, and will be more if no effe@ual ſtop be put 
to it. 5 GY TI ORt N 
I call it Deiſm, becauſe that Namie obtains now, as more Nauſible and mg. 


diſh for Atheiſm is a rude unmannerly Word, and expoſes Men to the Ruljy, 

and makes Perſons ſhun the company and avoid the * and Dealing with 

ſuch who are noted for it. And this would be a mighty Prejudice to them, a 1, 
their Intereſts in this World, which they have reaſon to value. | | 
But tobe a Deiſt. ſeems.to be only a ſetting up for having more Wit, than to ho 
cheated by the Prieſts, and impoſed upon by the common Forms of Religion, which 
ſerve well enough for ordinary People that want Senſe, and are not 5kill d in 
Demonſtrations ;, but the Deiſts are ſo wiſe as to ſee through all theſe things, Aud 
therefore this name gains a Reputation among all ſuch as hate Religion, | brow 
not hom otherwiſe to diſtinguiſh themſelves from profeſſed Atheiſts, which they would 
by no means be taken for; although if they be preſſed home, very few among thew 
will ſincerely own any more than a Series of Cauſes, without any intellectual Per- 
feTions, which they call God. A ſtrange God without Wiſdom, Goodneſs, Ju- 
ſtice or Providence | : 

But I am now to ſhew, how in all theſe points the preſent Unitarians have been 
very ſerviceable to them, in the Books, which they have lately publiſhed and dif. 
perſed both in City and Countrey. 

I. As to the Authority of Scripture : They have been al: eady juſily expoſed 

Vindication for undermining the Authority of St. John's Goſpel, by muſtring up all the Argu- 
of the reh. ents of the old Hereticks againſt it, and giving no anſwers to them. And 
bps what defence have they ſince made for themſelves? N. o'her but this very tri- 
p. „ fling one, that they repeat their Reaſons but do not affirm them. What i; 
Anſwer do the meaning of this > If they are true, why do they not * them ? If they 


* are falſe, why do they not anſwer tbem? Is this done like thoſe who believe the 


Goſpel of St. John tobe divine, to produce all the arguments they could meet 


with aga inf it ; and never offer to ſhew the Weakneſs and Unreaſonableneſi of 
them? Doth not this look like a deſign to furniſh the Deiſts with ſuch arguments 
as they could meet with againſt it? Eſpecially, when they ſay, That St. John 
doth not oppoſe them. Why then are theſe Arguments produced againſt his 
Goſpel 2 Men do not uſe to diſpute againſt their Friends, nor to tell the World 
what all People have ſaid againſt them, and give not a word of anſwer in vin- 
dication of them. But they ſay, The modern Unitarians allow of the Goſpel 
and other Pieces of St. John. . A very great favour indeed, to allow of them. 
But how far? As of divine Authority? Not a word of that. But as ancient 
| Books which they think it not fit for them to diſpute againſt, But if the ancient 
. Ebionitet were their Predeceſſors, as they affirm, they can allow none but the 
rians,p.1o Goſpel according to the Hebrews z, and muſt reject the reſt and all St. Pauls E- 
piſtles; and in truth, they make him argue ſo little to the purpoſe, that they 
muſs have a very mean Opinion ofhis Writings. But of theſe things in the D, 

courſe it ſelf. | | 
As to Church-men, no profeſſed Deiſts could expreſs themſelves more ſpite: 


fully than they have done, and that againſt thoſe to whom they profeſs the greateſt 


Cmfilerat eſpe. What then would they ſay of the reſt? They ſay in general, That it is 

en th: Er. natural to Worldlings, to mercenary Spirits, to the timorous and ambitt- 

be che ous; ina word, to all ſuch as prefer not God before all other, whether 
17, «c. Perſons or Conſiderations to believe as they would have it. 

* But although the Words be general, yet any one that looks into them may 

ſoon find that they were intended for ſuch Church- men who had written 477% 

their Opinions. Aud the Inſinuat ion is, that if it were not for worldly 121 

reſts, they would own them to be in the right. Whereas I am fully perſwa < th 
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that they heve no way to defend their Opinions, but to rejeft the Scriptures and 
declare themſelves Deiſts 5 and as long as we retain a juſt Veneration for the 
Scriptures, we can be of no other Opinion, becauſe we look on their Interpretati- 
ons 4s unreaſonable, new, forced, and inconſiſtent with the circumſtances of Pla- 
ces, and the main Scope and Tenor of the New Teſtament. But their Inirodu- 
Jinn to the Anſwer to the late Archbiſhop's Sermons about the Trinity and In- 
carnation, ſbem their Temper ſuſficiently as to all Church-men. He was the Per- 
they profeſſed to eſteem and reverence above all others, and confeſs that he 
infiruts them in the Air and Language of a Father, ( which at leaft deſerved due to ” 
4 little more dutiful Language from them.) But ſome Mens fondneſs for their bk. 2 
Opinions breaks all bounds of Civility and Decency ; for preſently after, | mens- b. 43. 
tioning the Archbiſhop and other Biſnops who had written againſt them, they ſay 
it fomfres nothing to the caſe. That they are great Penſioners of the World. 
For it is certain we have a mighty Propenſity to believe as is for our Turn p. 4 
and Intereſt. And ſoon after, that their Oppoſert are under the power of ſuch 
fatal Biaſſes, that their Doctrine is the more to be ſuſpected becauſe it is 
theirs. For the reaſon why they maintain the Doctrine of the Trinity is, 
becauſe they muſt. "The plain meaning of all this is, that the late Archbiſhop 
(us well as the reſt) was à mere ſelt-intereſted Man, (which none who knew 
either the outſide or infide of Lambeth could ever imagine) that if he were real- 
ly againſt them ( as none could think otherwiſe, who knew him ſo well and ſo 
lon T did) it only ſhew'd what a ſtrange Power, Intereſt hath in the Minds 
of all Church-Men. \ Kg Oe tae 
But what Biaſs was it, which made him toritewith that 1 and judgment 
gainſt their Opinions? Let ws ſet aſide all Titles of Reſpect and Honour 
« they deſire, let Reaſon be compared with Reaſon; and his Arguments with 
their Anſwers and it will be ſoon found that the advantage which he had, was 
wt fiom any other Dignity than that of a clearer Judgment, and a much ſtronger 
vy of Reaſoning. Where: their Anſwers are ſuch, as may well be ſuppoſed to 
tome from thoſe, who had ſome ſuch Biaſs, that they muſt at leaſt ſeem to anſwer 
what in truth they could not. As hath been fully made appear in the Vindica- 
tion of bim, #6 which no reply hath been given, although other Treatiſes of theirs 
heve come wn In the Concluſion of that Anſwer they ſay, That they 4e to 
did not expect that their Anſwer ſhould ſatisfie us, and in truth they had 2 the Archti- 
dee of reaſon to think ſo. But what reaſon do they give for it © A very fol. 105 
ind one no doubt ; becanſe Prepoſſeſſion and Intereſt have taken hold of us. 
4s though we were Men of ſuch mean and mercenary Spirits, 4s to believe accor- 
ding to Prepoſſeſſion without Reaſon, and to act only as ſerves our preſent Inte- 
ret; But we never made mean Addreſſes to Infidels to ſhew how near our Priu- 
eples carte to theirs, nor made Parallels between the Trinity and Tranſubſtan- 
tation, as ſome did, and defended them, as well as they could, when Poper 
Pu uppermoſt. But enough of this. | TRI 
3. We have ſeen how much they have gratified the Deiſts by repreſenting Church- 
nen in ſuch 4 manner, let us now ſee in what manner they treat the Deiſts. It 
with another ſort of Language; and which argues a more than ordinary kind- - 
neſe to them, in one place they ſay, That the Deiſts are moſtly well-natured ne 
and Men of Probity and Underſtanding ; in effect that they are ſincere 01 . 
neſt-hearted Men, who do good by the impulſe of their natural Religion, Si 
neſty and good Conſcience, which have great Influence upon them. What catim. 


mother ſort of Character is this from that of the greateſt, and in their Opinion 


'he beſt of our Clergy * This miſt proceed from ſome Intimacy and Familiarity 
wth them; and it is eaffe to imagine from hence, that they are upon very 
* _ with one another, becauſe they muſt be Unitarians, if they believe 4 
4 © L I a - X 
But where elſe are theſe honeſt conſcientious Deiſts to be found ? 1 
li i 


_—_—— 


i. 
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I: is rare indeed for others io find any one that rejects Chriſtianity ont or 
Conſcience, and _—_ by Principles of ſincere Virtue. I — Jo 4 — 
with ſuch, nor hear of thoſe that have. And I would fain know the reaſons on 
which ſuch conſcientious Men proceeded ;, for truly the Principles of natural Re. 
ligion are thoſe which recommend Chriſtianity to me; for. without them the My. 
ſteries of Faith would be far more nnaccountable than now they are 3 and ſi 1 
ſing them, I ſee no incongruity in them, i. e. That there is 4 juſt and holy 655 
and a wiſe Providence, and a ary State of Rewards and Puniſhmenis , and 
that God deſigns to bring Mankind to happineſs ont of 4 State of Miſery, le 
theſe be ſuppoſed, and the Scheme of Chriſtianity will appear very reaſonable and 

tied to the Condition and Capacity of Mankind. And the fublimeſt Myſteries 
of it are not intended to puzzle or amuſe Mankind, as weak Mex imagine ; but 
they are diſcover d for the greateſt and beſt purpoſes in the World, to bring Men 
| to the hatred of Sin and Love of God, and a patient continuance in well- doi 


in order to à bleſſed Immortality. So that this is truly « Myſtery of Godli- 


neſs, being intended for the advancement ofreal Piety and Goodneſs among Mar- 
kind, in order to make them happy. But as to theſe Unitarians, who have ſuch 
' happy Acquaintance with theſe conſcientious Deiſts; I would fain learn from 
them, if they think them miſtaken, why they take mo more pains to tisfie and 
Letter of convince them; for I find they decline ſaying a word ary lr In one place 
_ ae they compare the Atheiſt and Deiſt together 5 and wery honeſily and like any 
Trinity and Conſcientious Deiſts, they impute all the Deiſm and moſt part of the Atheiſm 
incar-p.18. of our Age tothe Doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation. 9 

Is it poſſible for Men that live in our Age to give ſuch an account as this of the 
Growth of Deiſm and Atheiſm among s? What number of Atheiſts is there, 
upon any other account than from a looſeneſs of Thinking and Living? Where 
are thoſe who bel eve God to be an intomprehenſible Being, and yet reject the My- 
ſteries which relate to his Being, becauſe they are incomprehenſible ® Suppoſe 
reject ſpiritual Subſtance as Nonſenſe and Contradiction, as they do the Tri- 
nity on the ſame Preten ec. Is this a ſuſſicient reaſon or not? They may tell 

them, as they do us that they can have no Ideas, zo clear and diſtinct Per 
tions of immaterial Subſtances > What anſwer do they give n this caſe? 
Not a Syllable; alth»ugh they take notice of it. But I hope they give ſome better 
Lebterof ſatisfaFion to the Deiſt; No, for they ſay, This is not a place to argue a- 
el. Ps. gainſt either Atheiſt or Deiſt. By no means : ſome would ſay, They were not 
ſuch Fools to fall out with their Friends. And it cannot be denied, that they 
have been the greateſt Inconragers of ſuch kind of Writings, which ſerve tbeir turn 

ſo well; and in pure Grati ude they forbear to argue againſt them. 4 
IV. To ſhew how near they come to an Indifferency in Religion, they ſpeak 
favourably of Mahometans, and Jews, and even Tartars, becauſe they agree 
with them in the Unity of the Godhead. What an honeſt hearted Deilt do 
they make that Impoſtor Mahomet ? One would hardly think ſuch a Charafer 
could have come out of the Month of Chriſtians. But theſe are their Words, Maho- 
fetter of met is affirmed by divers Hiſtorians to have had no other deſign in pretending 
dall en, himſelf to be a Prophet, but to reſtore the Belief of the Unity of God, which 
Vin ej nd at that time was extirpated among the Eaſters Chriſtians by the Doctrines of 
lncarp.38. the Trinity and Incarnation. Who are thoſe Hiſtorians who give this Char alte. 
of him £ Why are they not named, that their Authority might be examin'd ? 
Was the Morocco Ambaſſador one of them 2 Or Paulus Alciatus, who from an 
Unitarian turned Mahometan 2 But by the beſt accounts we can meet with, we 


Elmacin find that he was a very cunning Impoſtor, and took in from the Jews and Iſùuhma- 


lnſt.Sarac.. elites his Countrymen, Circumciſion; from the Chriſtians, an honourable fe- 
4 of Chriſt, as a Prophet, and as the Word and Spirit of God, and owned "4 
warner. Miracles z from the ancient Hereticks he denyed his Suffering but owned his be- 


ne 21” 3g taten up into Heaven. Yea, he owned, That he had his Goſpel from = 
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ven; but that his Diſciples changed it after his Death, and attributed more 
to Chriſt than he aſſumed to himſelf. Which ſhews that he had ſo much Sence, 
us to diſcern, that if the Books of the New Teſtament were genuine, more muſt be 
given fo Chrift, than either Mahomet or the Unitarians do allow. Let any in- 
different Reader compare their C harafer ef Mahomet with that of Athanaſius, 44, g 
which theſe Men give, and they will eaſily find that they take as much care top.. 
blacken one, as they do to vindicate the other. What Chriſtian Ingenuity is: 
bere? But Mahomet was 4 Deiſt, and Athanaſius a Trinitarian. But they 

0 08. | | * 1 s 
: Whatſoever the deſign of Mabomet was, it's certain, that Mahometiſne 
hath prevailed over greater Numbers and more Nations, than at this day 
proteſs Chriſtianity. But how ? Was it not by force of Arms, and the Preva- 
lency of the Saracen and Turkiſh Empire? No, ſay theſe learned Hiſtorians, 
It was not by the Force of the Sword, but by that one Truth in the Alcoran, 
the Unity of God. It were endleſs to quote the Hiſtorians, who ſay, That it 
wes Mahomet's Principle, to ſubdue all by force of Arms who oppoſed his 
Religion ; but the Authority of Elmacinus alone is ſufficient ; for in the begin- 
ning of his Hiſtory he owns that it was his Principle, To make War upon 
thoſe that would not ſubmit to his Law. And others ſay, that in remembrance + 
of this, Their Law is expounded by their Doctors, with a Sword drawn by Ricard. 
them, and that it is the Law of the Alcoran to kill and ſlay thoſe that op- Sf“ 
poſe it. What liberty the Turkiſh Empire allows to Chriſtians in the con- CEN, ©, 10. 
quer'd Provinces is not to this purpoſe, but by what means Mahometiſm pre- 
vailed in the World. | 
But ſay they, The Jews as well as Mahometans are alienated from 
us, becauſe they ſuppoſe the Trinity to be the Doctrine of all Chriſtians, 
And what then? Muſt we renounce the Chriſtian Doctrine to pleaſe the Jews 
ind Mahometans > Muſt we quit Chriſt's being the Meſſias, becauſe the Jews 
deny it © Or the ſuffering of Chriſt, becauſe the Mahometans think it inconſi- 
ſtent with his Honour ? | Ad | 
But if this be the truth of the caſe, as to Jews and Mahometans; 10 Perſons 
are ſo well qualified to endeavour their Converſion, as our Unitarians; which 
would be a much better imployment for them, than to expoſe the Chriſtian Doctrine 
by ſuch Writings among #s. I am aſhamed to mention what they ſay of the Tar- | 
tars, when they call them, The Shield and Sword of that way of acknowled- Lester of, 
ging and worſhiping God. So that Mahometans, Jews and Tartars, are fairly he 
repreſented becauſe they agree in the grand Fundamental of the QOrnity of the God. 
bead; but the Chriſtian Church is charged with believing Impoſſibilities, Con- 
traditions, and pure Nonſenſe. | | 

And thus we find our Unitarians ſerving the Deiſts in all their methods o- 

verthrowing Revealed Religion and advancing Deiſm among us. And if this 
will not awaken us to look more after them, and unite us in the defence of our Cons 
mon Cauſe againſt them, I ds not think that other Methods will do it. For it is 
become a reſtleſs and active, although as yet, but a ſmall Body of Men, and they 
tell the World plainly enougb, that they are free from the Biaſſes of Hopes and gu 
Fears; and fit looſe from the Awes and Bribesof the World. Sothat there is Meas 
"0 way of dealing with them, but by ſhewing the falſeneſs and weakneſs of the b. 56. 
grounds they go upon; and that they have no advantage of u as to Scripture, 
Antiquity or Reaſon ; which is the Deſign of this Undertaking. 


Worceſter, Sept. 30. 1696. 
; E. W. 
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CHEAT YL: 
The Occafion and Deſign of this Di ſeourſe. 


1 is now above twenty years fince I firſt publiſhed « Diſcourſe about the 


reaſons of the Sufferings of Chriſt, (lately reprinted ) in anſwer to ſome 
ocinian Objections at that time. But I know not how it came to paſs, 
that the Soc inian Controverſie ſeemed to be laid aſleep among us for 
many years after; and ſo it had continued to this day, if ſome Mens bufic 
and indiſcreet Zeal for their own particular Opinions ( or other Hereſes) 
had not been more prevalent over them, than their Care and Concernment 
for the common Intereſt of Chriſtianity among us. For it is that which rea- 
ly ſuffers by theſe unhappy and very unſeaſonable Diſputes about the M. 
fteries of the Chriſtian Faith, which could never have been ſtarted and car- 
ried on with more fatal conſequence to all revealed Religion, than in an 
Age too much inclined to Scepticiſm and Infidelity. For all who are but 
well-wiſhers.to, that, do greedily catch at any thing which.tends to unlettle 
Mens Minds as to matters of Faith, and to expoſe them to the ſcorn and con- 
tempt of Infidels. And this is all the advantage which they have above 
others in their Writings. For upon, my careful Peruſal of them ( which 
was occaſion d by reprinting that Diſcourſe) I found nothing extraordina- 
Conſuderat. TY, AS to depth of Judgment, or cloſeneſs. of Reaſoning, or ſtrength of Ar- 


en the ex- gument, or skill in Scripture or Antiquity, but the old ſtuff ſet out with a 


7 dle ß. new dreſs, and too, much ſuited to the Genius of the Age we live in, viz. 


nity, by Dr. Brisk res Ch withal too light and ſuperficial. But although ſuch aſort 
W. Kc p. of Raillery be very much unbecoming the weight and dignity of che Subject, 
Me” of yet that is not the worſt part of the OE of them ; for they ſeem to 
rhe Hiſtny be written not with a deſign to convince others, or to juſtifie themſelves, 


4% the U bat to ridicule the great Myſteries of our Faith, calling them, Jargon, Can, 


45 ver bs Nonſenſe, Impoſſibilities, Contradictions, Samaritaniſm, and what not? A- 
the Archbi ny thing but Mahometiſm and Deiſar. And at the ſame time they know, that 


: S - o 
[hq we have not framed theſe Doctrines our ſelves ; but have received = 
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by as univerſal a Tradition and Conſent of the Chriſtian Church, as that 
whereby we receive the Books of the New Teſtament, and as founded upon 
their Authority. So that, as far as I can ſee, the truth of theſe Doctrines and 
authority of thoſe Books muſt ſtand and fall together: For from the time of 
the writing and 47 3 them, all Perſons who were admitted into the 
Chriſtian Church by the Form of Baptiſae, prefcribed by our Saviour, were 
rs upon profeſſion of the Faith of the Holy 

Trinity ; the Hymns and Doxologies of the Primitive Church were to Father, 
Sm, and Holy Ghoſt z and thoſe who openly oppoſed that Dottrine were 

in out of the Communion of it; which to me ſeem plain and demonſtra- 
os Arguments, that this was the Doctrine of the Chriſtian Church from the 
beginning, as will appear in the progreſs of this Diſcourſe. The chief de- 
ſign whereof is to vindicate the Do@rine of the Trinity, as it hath been gene- 
rally received in the Chriftian Church, and is expreſſed in the Athanaſſan Creed, 
from thoſe horrible Imputations of Nonſenſe, Contradiction and"{mpoſſibilit 


J . 
- with which it is charged by our Unitariens (as they call themſelves ; ) and 


that in the anſwer to the Sermon lately reprinted, about the Myſteries of the 
Chriſtian Faith: which I firſt preached and publiſhed ſome Years ſince, up- 


on the breaking out of this Controverſie among us, by the Notes on Athana- 


ſow bis Creed, and the other miſchievous Pamphlets one upon another. I 
was in hopes to have given ſome check to their inſolent way of writing a- 


boat matters ſo much above our reach, by ſhewing how reaſonable it was 


for us to ſubmit to divine Revelation in ſuch things, fince we muſt acknow- 
ledge our ſelves fo much to ſeck, as to the nature of Subſtances, which are 
continually before our Eyes; and therefore, if there were ſach difficulties a- 
bout a Myſtery which depended upon Revelation, we had no caufe to won- 
der at it ; but our buſineſs was chiefly to be ſatisfied, whether this Doctrine 


-were any part of that Revelation. As to which I prop6ſed ſeveral things, 
_ which thought very reaſonable, to the finding out the true ſenſe of the Scri- 


re about theſe matters. After a conſiderable time, they thought fit to pu- 

iſh fomething, which was to paſs for an Anſwer to it; but in it, they whol- 

ly pafs over that part which relates to the ſenſe of Scripture, and run into 

their common place about Myſteries of Faith; in which they were ſure to 

have as many Friends, as our Frith had Enemies; and yet they managed it * 
mfotrifling a manner, that I did not then think it deſerved an Anſwer. But 

a worthy and judicious Friend was willing to take that task upon himſelf, 

which he hath very well difcharged ; ſo that I am not concerned to meddle 

with all thoſe particulars, which are fully anſwer'd already, but the general 

Guęe as to the Chriſtian Church about the Doctrine of the Trinity, I think 

my ſelf oblig d to give an anſwer to upon this occaſion. But before I come to 

that, ſinee they ſo confidently charge the Chriſtian Church for ſo many ages, 

with embracing Errors and Nonſenſe, and Contradictiom- for Myſteries of Faith, 

| defire to know ( ſuppoſing it poſlible for the Chriſtian Church to be fo 

early, ſo generally, and ſo miſerably deceived in a matter of ſuch moment) 

by what light they have diſcovered this great Error. Have they any new Books 4rjwer to 
of Scripture to judge by? Truly they had need, for they ſeem to be very = acbb. 
weary of the old ones; becaufe they find they will not ſerve their turn ; g- 
therefore they muſter up the old ObjeFions againſ# them, and give no anſwer of ttc 7i- 
to them; they find fault with Copies, and ſay, they are corrupted and falſified po hag 
ling the Language of the Church ; they let fall ſuſpicions Words, as 10 the witbourn, 

of Baptiſm, as though it were inſerted from the Churches Practice; they Na 97 

charge us with following corrupt Copies, and making falſe Trayſtations without 75 Unit. 
any manner of ground for it. b. 43- 
And doth not all this diſcover no good will to the Scriptures, at leaſt, as 22 
they are received among us? And Ideſpair of meeting with better Copies, p. 29, 20 

© 
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or ſeeing a more faithful Tranſlation than ours is. So that it is plain, that 
they have no mind to be tried by the Scriptures. For theſe exceptions are 
ſuch, as a Malefactor would make to a Jury he is afraid to be condemtied 


But what then is the peculiar light which theſe happy Men have found 
in a corner, the want whereof hath made the Chriſtian Church to fall into 
ſuch onſtrous Errors and ContradiFions * Nothing ( they pretend) but 14, 
mere light of common ſenſe and reaſon ; which they call after a more refined 
way of ſpeaking, clear Ideas and diſtin@ Perceptions of things. 

But leſt I ſhould be thought to miſrepreſent them; I will — ſhe 


of their own Expreſſions. In one place they ſay, We deny the Artie, of 


the new aig or the Athanaſian Religion, not becauſe they are Myſteries, 5 
becauſe we do not comprehend them; but we deny them becauſe we do comprebend 
them; we have à clear and diſtin Perception, that they are not Myſteries, but 
ContradiFions, Impoſſibilities, and pure Nonſenſe. We have our reaſon in vain, 


and all ſcience and certainty would be deſtroy d if we could not diſtinguiſh between. · 


Anſwer to Myſteries and Contradittions. And ſoon after, We are not 10 give the veners. 
1 3 ble name of Myſteries to Dottrines that are contrary to nature's and reaſon's Lighy, 
lar reaſon to take notice of here, becauſe they are publiſhed as an Arſwer to 
the foregoing Sermon about the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith and this 
ſhews the general grounds they go upon, and therefore more fit to be conſi- 
der'd here. To which I ſhall add one paſſage more, wherein they inſinuate, 
that the Doctrine of the Trinity hath been ſupported only by intereſt and 
force. Their Words are (after they have called the Doctrine of the Trinity 4 
400. — monſtrous Parodox and Contraclict ion) This is that, ſay they, which becauſe 
ber Lal. all other Arguments failed them in their diſputations with the Photinians and 
11e, p. 4. Arians, they at laſt effectually proved, by the Imperial Ediits, by Confiſcations 
and Baniſhments, by ſeizing and burning all Books written againſt it or them, 
by capital Puniſhments, and when the Papacy (of which this is the chief Article) 
prevailed by Fire and Faggot. This is a new diſcovery indeed, that the Do- 
ctrine of the Trinity, as it is generally receiv'd in the Chriſtian Church, is 
the chief Article of Popery; although it were embraced and defended long be- 
fore Popery was known; and I hope would be ſo, if there were no ſuch 
thing as Popery left in the World. But it every thing which diſpleaſes ſome 
Men muſt paſs for Popery, I am afraid Chriſtzanity ir ſelf will not eſcape at 
laſt: For there are ſome who are building apace 'on ſuch foundations as 
theſe ; and are endeavouring what they can, to remove out of their way 
all revealed Religion, by the help of thoſe two powerful Machines, viz. 
Prieſt-craft and Myſteries. At 
But becauſe I intend a clear and diſtint Diſcourſe concerning the Doftrine 
of the Trinity, as it hath been generally received among us; I ſhall proceed 
in theſe four Enquiries. | 8 EX: 
(I.) Whether it was accounted a xp2nſtrous Paradox and Contradidion, 
where Perſons were not ſway'd by Force and Intereſt ? OAT 
(2.) Whether there be any ground-of common reaſon. on which it can be 
juſtly charged with Nonſenſe, Impoſſibilities and Contradiction ? 
(.) Whether their Doctrine about the Trinity or ours, be more agreeable 
to the ſenſe of Scripture and Antiquity 2 
(4.) Whether our Doctrine being admitted, it doth overthrow all cer- 
tainty of reaſon, and makes way for the believing the greateſt Abſurdities 
under the pretence of being Myſteries of Faith ? 


CHAP. 


or which deſtroy or contradict our natural Ideas. Theſe things I have particy- | 
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Ci xv. II. Pari of the Trinity 
CHAP, I. 


The Doctrine of the TRINITY mt received in the 
Chriſtian Church by Force or Intereſt. 


, 


Chriſtian Church, as to this Doctrine, long before Popery was hat- 
ched, and at a time when the main force of Imperial Edict was a- 
ozinſt Chriſtsanity it ſelf 5 at which time this Doctrine was owned by the 
Sun Church, but diſowned and difputed againſt by ſome particular Par- 
ties and Sects. And the queſtion then will be, whether theſe had engroſſed 
Senſe, and Reaſon, and Knowledge among themſelves; and all the body of 
the Chriſtian Church, with their Heads. and Governors, were berett of 
common Senſe, and given up to believe Nonſenſe and Contradi@ions for My- 
fleries of Faith. But in order to the clearing this matter, I take it for grant- 
ed, That Senſe and Reaſon are no late Inventions only to be found among 
our Unitarians ; but that all Mankind have ſuch a competent ſhare of them, 
as to be able to judge, what is agreeable to them, and what not, if they ap- . 
ply themſel ves to it ; That no Men have ſo little Senſe as to be fond of Nor- 
| ſenſe, when Senſe will do them equal ſervice; That if there be no Biaſs of 
Intereſt to ſway them, Men will generally judge according to the evidence 
of teaſon; That if they be very much concerned for a Doctrine oppoſed by 
others, and againſt their Intereſt, they are perſwaded of the Truth of it, by 
other means than by force and fear 3, That it is poſſible for Men of Senſe 
and Reaſon to believe a Doctrine to be true on the account of divine Reve- 
lation, although they cannot comprehend the manner of it z That we 
have reaſon to believe thoſe to be Men of Senſe above others, who have 
ſhew'dtheir Abilities above them in other matters of Knowledge and Specu- 
lation; That there can be no reaſon to ſuſpect the Integrity of ſuch Men in 
delivering their own Senſe, who at the ſame time might far better ſecure - 
their Intereſt by renouncing their Faith; laſtly, That the more Per- 
ſons are concerned to eſtabliſh and defend a Doctrine which is oppoſed 
and contemned, the greater evidence they give; that they are perſwaded of 
the trath of it. | P 
Ibeſe are Poſtulata ſo agreeable to Senſe and common reaſon, that I think 
it an affront to humane Nature to go about to prove them. But to ſhew 
what uſe we are to make of them; we muſt conſider that it cannot be deni- 
ed, that the Doflraxe of the Trinity did meet with oppoſition very early in 
the Chriſtian Church, eſpecially among the Jewrſp Chriſtians ; I mean thofe 
who ſtrictly adhered to the Law of 12 er the Apoſtles had declared 
the freedom of Chriſtians from the obligation of it. Theſe (as I ſhall ſhew 
by and by) ſoon after the diſperſion of the Church of Jeruſalem, gathered 
into a body by themſelves, diſtinct from that which conſiſted of Jews and 
Gentiles, and was therefore called the Ca:holick Chriſtian Church. And this 
ſeparate body, whether called Ebionitet, Nazarens, or Mineans, did not 
only differ from the Catholick Chriſtian Church, as to the neceflity of obſer- 
Ving the Law of Moſes, but likewiſe as to the Divinity of our Saviour, which | 
they | denied, although they profeſſed to believe him as the Chriſt or promi- 
eſſras. | $0 os” 
Theodoret hath with very good judgment placed the Hereſies of the firſt Theodo- 
Ages of the Chriſtian Church, under two diſtin heads, ( which others Nr 
P. wekon up confuſedly ) and thoſe are ſuch as relate to the Humanity of Chriſt, 
25 


% 


Sto the firſt, it will lead me into an enquiry into the ſenſe of the 
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as Simon Magus, and all the Sects of thoſe who are called Gnoſticb,, which 
are recited in his firſt Book. In his ſecond he begins with thoſe which relate 
to the Divinity of Chriſt ; and theſe are of two kinds: 0 * 

1. The Jewiſh Chriſtians who denied it. Of theſe he reckons up the By;. 


| onites, Cerinthians, the Nazarens, and Elceſaite, . whom he diſtinguiſhed 
Epiphan. from the other Ebiorites, becauſe of a Book of Revelation, which one Elxa; 


Haret- 19: brought among them; but Epiphanius ſaith, he joyned with the Ebionites © 


"17. and Nazarens. | F 
2, Thoſe of the Gentile Chri | iams, who Were look d On asbroaching 2 new 
| Doctrine among them; of theſe hereckons Arte mon as the firſt, then Theogy. 
Tertul. de tu, whom others make the firſt PuBliſher of it, as Tertullian. and the old Wri. 
BEE ter in Euſeb;us, ſuppoſed to be Caius, who lived near the time, and of wbom 
52. Euſeb. a conſiderable Fragment is preſerved in Euſebius, which gives light to theſe 
1 matters. The next is another 7 heodotas, who framed a new Set of ſuch as ſee 
. 5. c. 28. up Mel chiſedeckabove Chriſt. Then follow Paulus Samoſa enus, and Sabeling 
who made but one Perſon as well as one God, and fo overthrew the Trinity 
with whom Marcellus agreed in ſubſtance, and laſt of all Photixw. But 


Theodoret concludes that Book with this paſſage, viz. That all theſe Hereſes 


againſt our Saviour's Divinity were then wholly eætind ; ſo that there were not ſo: 


much as any ſmall Remainders of them. What would he bave ſaid, if he had 
lived in our Age, wherein they are not only revived, but are pretended to 
have been the true Doctrine of the Apoſtolical Churches > Had all Men loſt 
their Senſes in Theoderet's time? And yet there were as many learned and able 
Men in the Chriſtian Church then, as ever were in any time. 


— 


CHAP. III. 


The SOCINIAN Plea for. the Antiquity of their - 
DOCTRINE examined. 


for going backward 3 and they ſpeak with great comfort about the 
old Ebionites and Nazarens as entirely theirs ; © And that they had 
Winks ?-12- conſiderable Men among them, as Theodotion and Symwmachas, two Tran- 
A © flatorsof the Hebrew Bible. And among the Gentile Chriſtians, they va- 
ue themſelves upon three Men, Paulus Samoſatenus, Lucianus the n 
© learned Perſon, they ſay, of his Age, and Photinus Biſhop of Sirmium. 
As to the Unitarians at Rowe, (whom they improperly call Nazarens) they 
* pretended that their Doctrine was Apoſtolical, and the general Doctrine 
of the Church tillthe times of Vi#or and Zepherin. ORE 
This is the ſubſtance of their Plea, which muſt now be examin d. 
I begin with thoſe Primitive Unitarians, the Ebionites, concerning w 
I obſerve theſe things: | | | | 2 
1. That they were a diſtinct, ſeparate body of Men from the Chriſtian 
Church. For all the ancient Writers who ſpeak of them, do mention ow 
as Hereticks, and wholly divided from it, as appears by Irenæus, Tt 7 
Epiphanins, Theodoret, St. Auguſtin, and others. Eꝛuſebius ſaith ot them, 


Bi. this is not the Age our Unitarians will ſtand or fall by. They are 
Hiſt, of the 


. 27. 
their weakneſs, toperee)Zero, he made them his own. He would never have 


ſaid this of any whom he look d on as Members of the Chriſtian Char. * 
wherein is it that Euſebius blames them? He tells it in the very next w = 


2 2 A na tr). =2wS S ww mn = © as Yo, 


——— although the Devil could not make them renounce Chriſtianity, yet finding. 
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it was for hg mean. opinion they entertained of Cbri; for they look d on 
- - 4 — Wa but very juſt.” And: although there were two ſorts of 

them; ſome owning the mir aculowe Conceptiun, and others got 5 yet aith He, 
They «t laft agreed in the ſame Impiety, which was, That they would not own. 
Cbriſ to have bad any Pre-exiſtence before, his Birth, nor that he was Oc; 
48, God the Word, It's true, he finds fault with them afterwards for keep- 

ing to the Lam of Moſes ; but the firſt Jmpiety he charges them with, is the 

other, That which I infer from hence is, that Euſebius himſelf to whom 
they profeſs to ſhew greater reſ han, tc 
for his exaFneſs and diligence in hurcb-Hiſtory ) doth affirm the | 
which overthrows the Pre exiſtence and Diuinity of Chrift to be an Impiety. 


lem who were of the Circumciſion, viz. to the Siege o 
hold the genuine D-Frine of Ch iſt, it muſt be underſtood of his Pre. exiſtence 
ind Divinity ; for the other we ſee he accounted an Impiety. . And he tells 
us, the Church of Jeruſalem then conſiſted of believing Jews, and ſo it bad done 
from the Ape 8 to that of ane s Baniſhment of the Jews. Which is 
2 conſiderable: Teſtimony. toxwo purpoſesss 

1. To ſhewthat the Primitive Church of Jeruſalea did hold the Doctrine 
of Chriſt's Pre exiſtence and Divinity. But ſay our Onitarians, this doth not 
fol. For what reaſon? When it is plain that Exſebias accounted that 


ception, and that they held that, in oppoſition to thoſe Ebionitet who ſaid that be! 
guiſhed the two ſorts of Ebionites about this matter, and had blamed both of 


them, even thoſe that held him born of a Virgin, for falling in'o the ſame Impi- 
ety, What can fatisfie ſuch Men, who are content with ſuch an anſwer ? 
But ſay they, Euſebius only  ſpake his own ſenſe. Not ſo neither: For he 
faith in that place, that he had ſearched the moſt ancient Records of the 
Church of Jereſalem. Tes, ſay, they, for the Succeſſion of the firſt Biſbops 1 
but as to their Doctrine he had it from Hegeſippus, and be w an Eblonite Him- 
lf. Then Euſebius muſt not be the Man they take bim for. For if Hegeſp- 
pur were himſelf an Ebionite, and told Buſebius in bis Commentaries, that 
the Primitive Church of Jeruſalem conſiſted of all ſuch, then Exſebins muſt 
2 that Church guilty of the ſame Impzety with which he charges the 
ovites.3 and would he then have ſaid, That they had the true knowledge of 
Chrift among them £ No, ſay they, Euſebias ſpake his own opinion, but He- 
gelippus being an Ebionite himſelf, meant otherwiſe. But Euſebint doth not 
uſe Hegeſipps his Words, but his on in that place; and withal, how doth 
it appear that Hegeſppu himſelf was an Ebionite ? This one of their lateſt 
4 00g undertaken, but * 520 a au as is not like to convince 
me. It is thus, Hegeſippus was 120 5 
HebrewGaſpel, on the Hereticks wh 


crept into the Church of Jeruſa 


villnotdiſpute, whether» Hegeſppus was a Jewiſh Chriſtian or not. Grant 
be was ſo, yet how doth it appear that all the Jewiſh Chriſtians were at that 
time Ebiowites or Cerinthians ? It ſeems they were neither of them Hereticks 
although they were oppoſite to each other; the one held the World creates 
b inferiowr Powers; the other 4 Gad himſelf: the one, we ſer, made Chriſt 
Jomade bien a kind of « God l as Nefforiut did afterwards. But 
honeſt, Hegeſppur took neither one nor the other for Hereticks, if our Uni- 

ee ſay true. hat get it doth not appear, that Hegeſippus/was either one 
be other. For be ſpeaks of the Cheb of Jeruſalem. as is plain by Exſe- 
eee e ad e ware ts they party the armor ime a. 


ect than to molt of the ancient Writers, Ae Mee. 
| Wodrine p.37. 


and therefore, when he ; affirms the firſ# fifteer Buſbops of the. Church of Je. anſwer to 


it by Hadrian, did 2 


c. 3. 


the only genuine Dactrine. No, ſay they, he meant only the miraculous Con Reſp. ad 
10 
was born as ot ber Mem are. This is very ſtrange ; when Euſebius had diſtin- © * 


ra Chriſtian, and made nſe of the An, to br. 
ich. 


Bull, Pats 
lem, he never nuunbrri the Ebionites or Cerinthians, but only the Gnoſticks. 1 = 


» Euſeb 4.4 
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Egypt and the leſſer or Procon ſular Afa ; and the latter about Derapolir an 
Ce ri from ts they ſpread into Arabia and Armenia, as 1 
Epiphanins. But Or igen ſaith, That all the Fewiſh Chriſtians were Ebionites, 
at! no ceriſmhiautl among them? Were not thoſe Tewifh Chriſtians ? 
Or were the all turned Ebionites then? No ſuch thing appears by Origen's 
ſaying, © But we are not enquiring now, what they were in bis time, but in 
the Church of Jeruſalew. Doth Origen ſay, all the Jewiſh Chriftians there 
were ſucb? And as to his own time, it is not improbable that thoſe who 
then made up the ſeparate Body of Jewiſh Chriſtians were 'Ebzonites, | But 
what is this to the , Chriſtians af the Church of Jeruſalem ? Very much, 
ſay they, becauſe the firſt Chriſtian's were called Nazarens,” and the Nezaren; 
©." held the ſame DoFrine with the Ebionites. But the title of Nazarers did not 
44; 2143. always ſigniſie the ſame thing. It was at firſt uſed for 4 Chriſtie, as ap- 
pears by the Sect of the'Nagarens in Tertullus, his Accuſation of St. Pa; 
Eyiphan. then it was taken for the Chriſtians who ſtaid at Pella, and fettled at Deca- 
„poly and thereabouts, as Ey pbanius affirms ; ſor although all the Chriſtians 
* withdrew thither before the Deſtruction of Jeruſalem, as Enſebais ſaith, yet 
they did not all continue there, but a great number retiirned to Jeraſalen, 
and were there ſettled under their Biſhops ; but thoſe who remained about 
Pella kept the name of Nazarens, and never were united with the Gentile 
Chriſtians, but kept up their old Jewiſh Cuſtoms, as to their Synagogues, 


— 


e iuven in st. Jerom and St. Auguſtine's time. Now theſe Nazarers might be all 


EBbionitet, and yet thoſe of the Church of Jeruſalem not ſo at all. 

2. The next thing obſervable from this place of Enfebins is, that while 
the Nazarens and Ebionites were ſettled in Celeſyria, and the Parts therea- 
bouts, there was a regular Chriſtian Church at Jeruſalem, under the Biſhops 
of the Circumciſion, to the Siege of Hadrian. Euſebiut obſerves, that be- 

Faſc.7.3. fore the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, all the Chriſtians forſoot not only Jeruſalem, 
bunt the Coaſts of Judea. But that they did not all continue there, is moſt e- 
vident from what Euſebius here faith of the Church and Biſhops of eraſe 

lem; between the two Sieges of Titus Peſpaſſan and Hadrian, which was itt 

L. 4. c. f. the 18th Year of his Empire, faith Eaſebiut. Who produces another Teſti- 
mony out of Juſtin Martyr, which ſhews that the Chriſtians were returned 

to Jernſalem. For therein he ſaith, That Barchochebas in that War uſed the 
Chriſtians with very great ſeverity o make them renounce Chriſtianity, Hou 

could this be, if all the Chriſtians'were out of his reach, then being ſettled 

L. 4. -. about Pella And although Euſebius faith, "That when the Jews were bani 
ſhed their Country by Hadrian's Edit, that then the Church FJeruſalem wan 

made up of Gentifes ; yet we are not ſb ſtri Aly to underſtand fim, as though 

the Chriſtians who ſuffer d under Bar hoc heba, were wholly excluded. C. 

ec. he, fth!, That rhey were perinitted J. the Emperor's Ea it i fffeent 
, for me, if they were cdnnived'ar,” which ig very probable, although they 
did not think fit to have any ſich publick Perſons as their Biſtops to be any 
other than Gentiles. And Hague is allow d after this time, to have been 

a Jewiſh Chriſtian of the Church of Jeruſalem : ſo that the Church there 
maſt confift bath of Fews and Gentiles ; but they can never ſhew that any 
> the Eb!onztes did adinit any Gentile Chriftians amon g them, which ſhews 


at they were then diſtin& Bodies. 


. ® - 


2. They were not only mä in Communioj, but had 4 different ul 


Faith. ThR is a point of great conſequence; and bought to be well vile 
der'd. For, fince our Unitarrans own the Ebiomites as their Predeceſorr, 

ou I. a Drs eye to the rule of Faith received by them, Wn. 

ſt be Very different from ours, if they follow the Ebioniter, 25 I < 05 
ba“ note to 5 $i appear;” aer ſay, Th” Ebionttes uſed oy St. Mathew 7 Sar 
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* call Sacinians, were by the Fathers and the firſt Ages of Chriſtianity cal- 
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En Ap. III. Doctrine of the Trinity. 


Goſpels, as of divine Authority. Enſebins, one of the moſt approved Au- 
thors in A-tiquity by our Unitarians, reckons up the four Evangeliſts and St. 

Paul's Epiſtles, as writings univerſally received by the Chriſttan Church; 

then he mentions ſome generally rejected as ſpurious; and after thoſe which 

were doubted, among which he mentions the Goſpel according to the He- 

brews, which the Jewiſh Chriſtians follow'd. Now here is an apparent diffe- 

rence put between the Goſpel according to the Hebrews, and St. Matthew's 

Goſpel; as much as between a Book receiv'd without Controverſie, and one 

that was not. But if the Goſpel according to the Hebrews were then acknow- 

edged to be the true Goſpel of St. Matthew, it was impoſſible a Man of fo 

much ſenſe as Euſebiut, ſhould make this difference between them. But it is 

worth our obſerving, what our Unitarians (ay about this matter. And by 

that we may judge very much of their Opinion about the Goſpels, I ſhall 

ſet down their Words, for fear I ſhould be thought to do them wrong. ” 
«* Symmachus and the Ebionites, ſay they, as they held our Saviour to be 4% er o 
* the Son of Joſeph and Mary ; ſo they contended that the firſt Chapter of k Pas 
gt. Matthew's Goſpcl was added by the Greet Tranſlators. St. Matthew © 

« wrote his Goſpel in Hebrew, when it was tranſlated into Greek, the Tran- 

« fator prefaced it with a Genealogy and Narration that our Saviour was 

* conceived by the Holy Spirit of God, and was not the Son of Foſeph, 

hut this Genealogy and Narration, ſaid Symmachws and the Ebionites, is 

not in the Hebrew Goſpel of St. Matthew, nay, is the mere invention of 

* the Tranſlator. As for the other Goſpels, the Ebionitet and Symmachians 

did not receive the Goſpel of St. Lake z and for that of St. Jobn, they 

©* aidit was indeed written by Cerinthus, to confirm his Platomick Conceits 

* about the Logos or Word, which he ſuppoſed to be the Chriſt or Spirit of 
God, which reſted on and inhabited the Perſon of Jeſus. * Let us now. 

but join to this another Paſſage, which is this, "Thoſe whom we now 


* 
2 


1 
4.35 


led Nazarexs.z and afterwards they were called Ebonites, Mine ans, Sym- 
*. machians, &cc. 1 | SS. 
I this be true, they muſt have the ſame. Opinions as to the Books of the 
ne Teſtament; and hereby we ſee what ſort of Men we have to deal with, 
who under the pretence of the old Ebionites, undermine the Authority of 
the new Teſtament. As to St Matthew's Goſpel, I ſee no reaſon to queſtion 
ts being firſt written in the Language then uſed among the Jews, which was 
wirt of Hebrew, Syriack and Chaldee : fince this is affirmed, not merely by 
Papias, whoſe Authority never went far; but by Origen, Irenæut,  Enſebins, Euſeb 1.3. 
v. Jeram, and others. But I muſt diſtinguiſh between St. Matthew's: 4nthen- J. J. 
tick Goſpel, which Pant enus ſawin the Indies, and that which was called the 15. c. 25. 
Goſpel acco ding to the Hebrews, and the, Nazaren Goſpel. St. Jerom in one uy 6: 
place ſeems to inſinuate, that St. Matthew's Goſpel was preſerved in the Libra- * 
ry of Pamphilus at Cæſarea, and that the Nazarens at Berrhea in Syria had N 
giveti him leave to tranſcribe it- but if we compare this with other want 
places in him, we ſhall find, that he queſtion d whether this were the Au- | 
thentick Goſpel of St. Matthew or not; he ſaith, It is ſo called by many; but Comment. 


. : 2 0 2 7747 Matth. 
confeſſes it was the ſame which the Ebionites and Naz arent uſed. In which,” ii. 


were many inter polations, as appears by the collections out of it in St. Jerom's 


orks and other ancient Writers.z "which ſome learned Men have put toge- | 
ther, And St. Jerom often calls it the Goſpel according to th Hebrews. And ingen. 
ſo do other ancien Writers. From the laying ſeveral Paſſages together,“ 8. 


Eraſmus ſuſpe as, that St. Jerom never ſaw any other than the common Na- Erafm. ag. 


* 


re Opel, and offers a good reaſon for it, vis. That he never made uſe ph 1 
_ Authority to correct the Greek of St. Matthew, which he would not 

ve tailed r and he produces the ws /f 
"kk 2 re 
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ren Goſpel upon ſlight occſions. But how came the Preface to be eurtaij 
in the Ebionite Goſpel? Of which Fpiphanins gives an account, and ſhews 
what was inſerted inſtead of it: No, ſay the Ebionites, the Preface was added 
by the Tranſlator into Greek, From what evidence? and to what end? Tp 
prove that ( hriſt was born of the Holy Spirit. This then muſt be look d on a 4 
mere Forgery ; and thoſe Fbionites were in the right, who held him to he 
the Son of Joſeph and Mary. What do theſe Men mean by ſuch ſuggeſtions 
as theſe? Are they reſolved to ſet up Dęiſm among us, and in order there 
to, to undermine the Authority of the new Teſtament ? For it is not only 
St. Matthew's Goſpel, but St. Luke's and St. John's which they ſtrike at, under 
the pretence of repreſenting the arguments of theſe wretched Ebionites, If 
their arguments are mean and trifling, and. merely precar ous, why are 


they not lighted and anſwzred by ſuch as pretend to be Chriſtians ? If they 
think them good, we ſee what we have to do with theſe Men; it is not the 


Docłrine of the Trinity, ſo much as the Authority of the Goſpels, which we are 


to maintain againſt them : And not thoſe only, for the Ebionites rejected al 

St. Paul's Epiſtles and called him an Apoſtate and a Tranſereſſir of the Lay, 

Anſwer to What ſay our Unitarians to this? Why truly, This comes from Epiphanius, 
br. * and becanſe he quotes no Author, it ſeems to be one of his malicious Tales, This 
ae very ſhort way of anſwering, if it would ſatisfie any Men of Senſe, But 
Fi. 4. they ought to have remembred that within a few Pages, they alledge Eyj. 
phanius as a very competent Witneſs about the Ebionites, becauſe he was born 

in Paleſtine, and lived very near it. But we do not rely wholly upon Epiphe. 

nius in this matter. For thoſe whom they allow to be the beſt Witneſſes'ss 

to the Doctrine of the Nazarens, ſay the ſame thing concerning them. A; 

T. 39. the moſt learned Origen, as they call him, who lived a long time in Syria and 
+ Paleſtine it ſelf; and he affirms, that both ſorts of Ebionites rejected St. Paul's 
p. 274 Epiſtles : and Theodoret, who they ſay, lived in Caleſyria, where the Nazu- 
* rens moſt abound, affirms of them, That they allowed only the Goſpel according 
c.1, to the Hebrews, and called the Apoſile an Apoſtate : by whom they meant $t. 
Hieron. in Paul. And the ſame is ſaid by St. Jerom, who converſed among them; That 
Matt. 12. hey look on St. Paul as 4 Tranſgreſſor of the Law, and receive none of bis ri. 
| tings. Have we not now a very comfortable account of the Canon of the 
New Teſtament from theſe ancient Unitarians? And if our modern ones ac- 

count them their Predeceſſors, we may judge what a mean Opinion they mult 

have of the Writings of the New Teſtament. For ifthey had any concern- 

ment for them, they would never ſuffer ſuch ſcandalous inſinuations to paſs 
without a ſevere cenſure, and a ſufficient anſwer. But their Work ſeems to 

be rather to pull down, than to eſtabliſh the Authority of revealed Religion; 


and we know what ſort of Men are gratified by it. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the conſiderable Men they pretend to have been of their Opinion 
in the Primitive Church. f 


1 Now come to conſider the Men of Senſe they pretend to among theſe an- 


cient Unitarians. 


The firſt is Theodotion, whom they make to be an Dxitarian. But be 


kuſeb. 1.5, was, ſaith Enſebius from Irenæus, a Jewiſh Proſelyte, and ſo they may very 
% much increaſe the number of Unitariang, by taking in all the Jews eels 
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uila, who was 4 Jew, like 4 Chriſtian; but in another place he blames all three - Tay 
r the ſame fault. Euſebius goes ſomewhat farther; for he ſaith, Symma- Heb. c. 3. 


The next they mention as one of their great Lights, was Paulus Samoſate- ' 
aw, Biſhop and Patriarch of Antioch. But in another place they have a ſpite- 
ful Inſinuation, that Mer in ſuch places are the great Penſioners of the World, . e. 
as though they were ſwayed only by Intereſt ; and that it keeps them from Sermon. p. 
embracing of the truth. Now Paulus Samoſatenus gave greater occaſion far 4% 6. 
ſuch a Suſpicion, than any of the perſons fo unworthily reflected upon. 
For be was a man noted for his Affectation of exceſſive Vanity and Pomp, 


and very unjuſt methods of growing rich. It is well we have Euſebius his Te- Euſeb.!.7. 
ſtimony for this; for they ſlight Epiphanius for his malicious Tales, and St. 8 


profeſſed her ſelf to b 
and 4 Favonrer ,, 20. 5 


ving nothing in him above the commom nature of Mankind. Theodoret ſaith, —_ 1.3. 
he fell into the Doctrine of Arremor to oblige Zewobia z and Artemon, gͥñͥe 
ſaith, held that Chriſt was a meer Man born of a Virgin, but exceeding the Pro- 
phets in Excellency. Where the words F A are uſed to expreſs 
the opinion of Artemon ; which ought to be taken notice of, becauſe our 
modern Uitarians ſay, That thoſe words among the ancient Writers were ta- 1 
len in oppoſition to the miraculous Conception of our Saviour.  _ um Eccle- 
But Paulus Samoſatenus was univerſally diſowned by the Chriſtian Church ſiæ per P. 
of that time; although as long as Zenobia held her Power, he kept his _ 6 
dee; which was for ſome time after he was firſt called in queſtion for his 
Hereſie. Buy at firſt he made uſe of many Arts and Devices to deceive the — 1 
Chriſtian Biſhops of the beſt Reputation, who afſembled at Antioch in order myater/is 
to the ſuppreſſing this dangerous Doctrine, as they all accounted it. For gte, & F 
aring of bir Opinions about our Saviour, they ran together, ſaith Enſebius, 4s Pecret. 
Saint a Wolf which deſgned to deftroy the Flock. Now from hence it is ve- 1 
ty teaſonable to argue, that the Samoſatenian Doctrine was then look d on — 12 
9 2 vety dangerous Novelty in the Chriſtian Church. For although the ment. p. 
omtes had aſſerted the fame thing, as to the Divinity of our Saviour, 13'* Eos 
yet they were not look d on as ttue Members of the Chriſtian Church; but pw. I. 
as it. Jerom ſaith, While they affected to be both Jews and Chriſtians, they were o. 27. 


2 11 od . 
reit her Jews nor Chriſtianc. Artemon, whoever he was, was but an obſcure — fab. 
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be on; and Theodotus had Learning, they fay, but was of no place in the /. 2. . 8 
1 Church ʒ but for ſuch a canſiderable Perſon as the Biſhop of Antioch to 


own ſuch a Doctrine, muſt unavoidably diſcover the general fenſe of the 
| 4 Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian Church concerning it. Paulus Samoſatenus wanted neither parts. 
nor intereſt, nor experience; and he was ſupported by a Princeſs of great 
Spirit and Courage, enough to have daunted all the Biſhops, at leaſt in 
thoſe parts, from appearing againſt him. But fuch was the zeal and con. 
cernment of the Biſhops of the Chriſtian Church in this great affair, that 
97 2 they not only aſſembled themſelves, but they communicated it to Dioryſus 
ron: Biſhop of Alexandria, and to another obs the ſame name, Biſhop of 
Vn, P 3 | Op Rome 
>. 558. and others, and defired their advice and concurrence ; who did all agree in 
the condemnation of his Doctrine. The former ſaid, He would have gone 
himſelf to Antioch, but for his extreme old Age, and he died ſoon after the 
firſt Council which met at Antioch on this occaſion $ but he ſent his Judge. 
ment and Reaſons thither, which we find in an Epiſtle of his (till extant 
whereof mention is made in the Epiſtle of the ſecond Synod of Antioch, % 
Dionpſius Biſhop of Rome, and Maximus Biſhop of Alexandria, and all #the 
Biſhops, Prieſts and Deacons of the Catholick Church ; wherein they give an 
Euſeb./.7, account of their proceedings againſt Paulus Samaſatenut, and they ſay, They 
©:3* had invited the Biſhops of the remoter parts to come to Antioch for the ſuppreſe 
fron of this damnable Doctrine; among the reſt, Dionyſius of Alexandria, and 
Firmilian of Cappadocia, as Perſons of greateſt reputation then in the Church, 
Firmilian was there at the former Synod, (of whom Theodoret ſaith, that 
he was famous both for divine and humane Learning) and ſo were Grego- 
rius Thaumaturgus and Athenodorns Biſhops of Pontus, and Helenns Biſhop 
of Tarſus in Cilicia, and Nicomas of Iconium, and Hymeneus of Fery 
Salem, and Theotecnus of Cæſarea; who all condemned his Doctrine, butthey 
ſpared his Perſon upon his ſolemn promiſes to retract it; but he perſiſting 
in it when they were gone home, and freſh complaints being made of hin), 
Firmilian was coming a third time to Antioch, but died by the way: But 
thoſe Biſhops who wrote the Synodical Epiſtle, do all affirm, That they were 
Witneſſes and many others, when be condemned his Doctrine, but mat willing 
to forbear his Perſon upon his promiſe of amendment, which they found afterward: 
was merely deluſory. , 9 
Dionpſius Alexandrinus, they ſay; would not write to him, but ſent bi mind 
about him to the Church of Antioch. Which Epiſtle is mention d by St. Jerom, 
(as written by him a little before his Death) as well as by Exſebins and 
Theodoret ; and I do not ſee ſufficient reaſon to queſtion the authority of 
that, which Fronto Ducæus publiſhed from Tirriar's Copy, although it be 
denied by H. Valeſſus and others. It's ſaid indeed, That he did not write to 
him, i. e. he did not direct it to him but he might ſend it to the Council in 
anſwer to his Letters, which he mentions. How far it differs from his ſtyle 
zn other Epiſtles, Iwill not take upon me to judge; but the defign is very 
agreeable to an Epiſtle from him on that occaſion. Its true, that it ſeems 
to repreſent the opinion of Paulus Samoſatenns after a different manner from 
what it is commonly thought to have been: But we are to conſider, that he 
made uſe of all the Arts to diſguiſe himſelf that he could; and when be 
tound the making Chriſt to be a mere Man would not be born, he went 
from the Ebionite to the Cerinthian Hypotheſis, viz. That the AO aid 
"dwell in him, and that there were two Perſons in Chriſt, one Drome 4 
other Humane; and two Sons, the one by Nature the Son of God, who bad « 
Pre- exiſtence, and the other the Son of David, who had no ſubſiſtence oy. 
This is the opinion which Dionyſes ſets himſelf againſt in that Epi tie, - 
which therefore ſome may imagine was written after Neſtorius his Here — 
But that was ho »emHereſy, as appears by the Cerinthians ; and it was that 
which Paulus Samoſatonus fled to as more plauſible ; which not only ap- 
pears by this Epiſtle, but by what Arhanaſiut and Epiphanius have deliver- 
ed concerning it. 5 YE. FIN; 72M a 
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ſnerus. And Photius in his Epiſtle faith, That Neſtorius 
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' Athanaſius wrote 2 Book of the Incrnation againſt the followers of Pau- *than, de 
lis Samoſatenus, who held, as he ſaith, Two Perſons in 2 vir. One born Nenn, 


8 he dit Mk 


f the Virgin, and a divine Perſon, which deſcended upon him and dwelt . 


him, Againſt which opinion he diſputes from two places of Sctipture, vis. 

God was manifeft in the Fleſh, and the Word was made Fleſh; and from the 

ancient Doctrine of the Chriſtian Church, and the nod of Antioch againſt 

Pmlur Semoſatennus. And in another place he faith, that be held, That the b. 535. 
divine Word dwelt in Chriſt, And the words of  Epiphanins TY 2 

are expreſs to the ſame purpoſe, That the Logor came and . E lf Ae, . 
dmelt in the Man Jeſus. And the Clergy of Conſtantinople 74 _ Epiph. har. Gr. u. 1. 


charged Neftorins with following the Hereſy of PaxlnsSamo- 4 ve. 


taſted too much of the intoxicated Cups of Paulus Samoſatenus; and in the Phoe. E. 
foregoing Epiſtle, he-ſaith, That Paxlnr bis followers aſſerted two Hypoſtaſes 9% 35. 
in Chriſs, But ſome think, that Panlns Samoſatenus did not hold any ſub- 

ſiſtence of the AG. beforg, but that the Word was in God before with- 

ont any ſubſiſtence of its own, and that God gave it a diſtin& ſubſiſtence 

when it inhabited in the Perſon of Chriſt ; and ſo Marius Mercator and Marius 
Leontins underſtand him ; who ſay that he differ'd from Neſtorins therein, +> 
who aſſerted a Divine Word with its proper ſubſiſlence. But according to them Neſtori, 
Paxlus by the Word underſtood that Divine Energy whereby. Chriſt acted, 46. 


* Leontius © 


and which dwelt in him: But Pionyſius (faith, he made two Chriſte, and two de ſetiis p. 


$015 of God. But the Doctrine of the Chriſtian Church, he ſaith, was, That there 436. edit. 
was but one Chriſt, and one Son, who war the eternal Wor, and was made Fleſh. 28 
And it is obſervable, that he brings the very ſame places we do now to 
prove this Doctrine, as in the beginuing was the Word, &c. and before Abraham 
we I aw. It ſeems that ſome of the Biſhops who had been upon the exa- 
mination of his Opinions before the ſecond Synod, which depoſed him, 
fent bim an account of their Faith, and required his anſwer z wherein they 
declare the Son not to be Gad, according ta God's Decree, (which he did not 
flick at) but that he was ſo really and ſubſtantially ; and whoſoever denied 
this, they ſaid, was out of the Communion of the Church, and all the Catholick 
agreed with them in it. . | 

And they declare, That they received this Doctrine from the & riptures of the 
Od and New Teftament, and bring the ſame places we do now 3 as, Thy 
Throne, O God, was for ever, &c. Who is over all, God bleſſed for ever. 
Al things were made by bim, 8c. And we do not find that Paulus Samoſa- 
tenur, as ſubtle as he was, ever imagin'd that theſe places belong d to any 
other than Chr;ſ#, or that the making of all things was to be underſtood of 
the making of nothing, but putting it into mens power to make themſelves 
nem Creatures, | Theſe were diſcoveries only reſerved: for the Men of Senſe - 
and clear Ideas in theſe brighter Ages of the Worl. 1; 


_ 


Bur at laſt, after all the arts and ſubterfuges which Paulus Samoſatenus u- 

ed; there was a Man of Senſe, as it happen d, among the Clergy of An 

dach. called Malchion, who was ſo well acquainted with his Sophiſtry, that 

he drove him out of all, and laid his Senfe ſo open before the ſecond Sy- 

"94, that he was ſolemnly depoſed for deny ing the Divinity of the Son of E iſeb. iy. 
Jod, and his Deſcent from Heaven, as appears by their Synodical Epiſtle. It . 30. 

i pity we have it not entire ; but by the Fragments of it which are pre- 
ſerved by ſome ancient Writers, we find that his Doctrine of the Divinity 

in bim 8 was then condemned, and the ſubſtantial Union of 8 
both Natures aſſerted. I have only one thing more to obſerve concerning fer“ 
bim. which is, that the Arian Party in their Decree at Sardica (or rather 
P Mlippopb1ix) do confeſs, that Paulus Samoſatenus his Doctrine was condemn- 
© by the whole Chriſtian World. For they ſay, That which paſſed in the 


Eaſtern 
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fil. frag. Eaſtern Synod, was ſig ned and approved by all. And Alexander Biſhop of 4%. 
= oP andria, in his Epiſtle to Alex ander of Conſtantinople, affirms the — — 
Theod. / now, I hope, I may deſire our Men of Senſe to reflect upon theſe Matters 
1 Here was % Fire nor Faggot threatned, no Imperial Edi#s to enforce this 
Doctrine; nay, the Queen of thoſe parts, under whoſe Juriſdiction they 
lived at that time, openly eſpouſed the cauſe of Paulus Samoſatenut; ſo that 
here could be nothing of Intereſt to ſway them to act in oppoſition to her. 
And they found bis Intereſt ſo tirong, that he retained the Poſſeſſion of his 
See, till Aurelian had conquered Zenobia, and by his authority he was ejected. 


This Synod which depoſed him, did not fit in the time of Aurelian, as is 


commonly thought, but before his time while Zenabia had all the power 
in her hands in thoſe Eaſtern parts, which ſhe enjoy'd five years : till ſhe 
Pray was diſpoſſeſt by Aurelian, from whence Ant. Pagi concludes, that Pauly; 
A. 2 72e. 2. kept his See three years 2 the Sentence againſt him; but upon application 
to Aurelian, he who afterwards began a Perſecution againſt all Chriſtians, 
gave this rule, That he with whom the Italian Biſogps and thoſe of Rome con- 
municated, ſhould enjoy the See; upon which Paulus was at laſt turned out. 
By this we ſee a concurrence of all the Chriſtian Biſtops of that time againſt 
him that denied the Divinity of cur Saviour ; and this without any force, and 
again their intereſt, and with a general conſent of the Chriſtian World: 
e For there were no wighty Awes and Draconic Sanfions to compel, of which 
Ni, pa they ſometimes ſpeak, as if they were the only powerful methods to make 
| this Doctrine go down. And what greater argument can there be, that it 
was then the general ſenſe of the Chriſtian Church? And it would be very 
hard to condemn all his Oppoſers for men that wanted Senſe and Reaſen, 
becauſe they fo unanimovfly oppoſed him. rs 

Not ſo nnanimonſly neither, 74. our Unitarians, becauſe Lucian, 4 Pres- 
ter of the Church of Antioch, and a very learned man, joined with him. lt 
would have been ſtrange indeed, it ſo great a Man as Paulus Samoſatens 
could prevail with none of his own Church to join with him, eſpecially 
one that came from the ſame place of Samoſata, as Lucian did, and proba» 

bly was by him brought thither. RN 
N 5 "He had an extraordinary Charater given him by Euſebius, both for bis 
Lie and Learning ; and fo by St. Jerom, without the leaſt reflection upon 
him as to matter of Faith. But on the other ſide. Alexander Biſhop of '4- 
lexandria, in his Epiſtle concerning Arivs to Alexander of Conſtantinople, 
Theod.!, doth ſay, That he followed Paulus Samoſatenus, and held ſeparate Communion 
t for many years, under the three following Biſhops. He doth not ſay that he 
died ſo, when he ſuffer'd Martyrdom under Maximinus at Nicomedia; net- 
ther doth he ſay the contrary : Upon which learned Men are divided, 
Perav. qe Whether he perſiſted in that opinion or not. Petavins and Valeſſus give 
2 5 him up; on the other ſide Baronius vindicates him, and ſaith, The miſte- 
H. Vateſi- port of him came from his zeal againſt Sabellianiſm; and that Alexander 
wy The- wrote that of him before his Books were throughly examin'd, that A4the- 
4. veaſſat never joins him with Paulus Samoſatenus, that the Arians never pio 
aon. A. duced his authority in their debates, as they would have done, ſince the 
3 5  7-> Emperor's Mother had built a City in the place where he ſuffer d Martyrdom. 
It cannot be doubted that the Arian Party would have it believed that they 


came out of Luciax's School, as appears by Arius his Epiſtle to. Fuſebins of 


Ni: omedia z but on the other ſide, the great argument to me is, That this 
very Party, at the Council of Antioch, , produced a Creed, which they 
faid was there found written with Lucian s own band, which is directly con- 
807 3 cis. trary to the Semoſatenian Doctrine. Now either this was true or falſe: 
it were true, then it was falſe that he was a Samoſatenian; if it were falſe, 
how cam the Arian Party to give it out for true? Eſpecially thoſe * 
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Jed themſelves for coming out of his Scho. They were far enough from 
being ſuch weak Men to produce the Authority of Lucian at Antioch, where 
he was ſo much eſteemed, for a Doctrine utterly inconſiſtent with that of 
Paulus Samoſatenws, if it were there known, that he was his Diſciple, and 
ſeparated from three Biſhops on that account. For therein the Son is on- 
ed to be God of God, begotten of the Father before all Ages, perfect God of per- 
God, Sc. Suppoſe they had a mind to ſubvert the Nicene Faith by this 

Creed, under the name of Lucian, (only becauſe 5.0299; was left out) yet 
what an improbable way did they take, when they ſupported the main points | 
by bis Authority, and that at Antioch, where it was greateſt > If Philoſtorgi- Philoſt. 2. 
uw may be cre4ited, the great Men of the Arian Party had been his Scholars, * 
as beſides Euſebius ot Nicomedia, Mari of Chalcedon, Theognjs of Nice, Le- 
ontizs of Antioch, and ſeveral other leading Biſhops, and even A- i himſelf 
pretended to it. Which makes me apt to think, that glexander knowing 
this, and at firſt not being able ſo well to judge of I xciar's Opinion, charged 
him with following Paulus Samoſatenus, from whence the odium would fall 
upon his Scholars. For his deſign is to draw the Succeſſion down from Eb;- 
on and Artemon, and Paulus Simoſa'enus, and Lucian, to Arins and his Aſ- 
ſociates z and charges them with holding the ſame Doctrine, wherein he 
was certainly miſtaken ; and ſo he might be about Lucian's Separation from 
the following Biſhops on that account. | 

The laſt our Uniterians mention among their great Men, is PHotinus Bi- 
ſhop of Sirmium. They take it for granted that he was of their Opinion. 
This is certain, that whatever it was, it was generally condemned, as well 
by the Arians as others; and after ſeveral Councils called he was depoſed 
for his Hereſie. The firſt time we find him condemned, was by the Arian 
Party in a ſecond Council at Antioch, as appears by the profeſſion of Faith 
drawn up by them, extant in Athanaſius and Socrates. There they anathema- Athanaſ. 
tize expreſly the Diſciples of Marcellus and Photinus, for denying the Pre- exi- 2 4s 
ſteme and Deity of Chriſt. But by 5 they underſtood, The Perſon born of Socr 1. 2. 
the Virgin, who was the Son of God ; but they did not deny the Pre-exiſtence . 9. 
of the A0, and never dream'd that any could think that Chriſt was to be 
called the A7 G., from his Office of Preaching, as our modern Unitarians aſ- 
ſert. But Photinus his Opinion was, That the Ah was before all Ages, but Achan. de 
not Chriſt, or the Son of God, which divine Word was partly internal, and ſo it ou * 
was ever with God, and partly external, when it was communicated to the Perſon p. 89). 
of Chriſt, whereby he became the Son of God. But the Arians there declare 
their Belief, That Chriſt was the living Word, and Som of God _ all Worlds, 

and by whom he made all things. The next time he is ſaid to be condemned, 
was in that which is called the Council at Sardica, but was the Council of 
the Eaſtern Biſhops after their parting from the Weſtern. ' This is mention'd 
by Fpiphanins and Sulpitius Severus, the latter ſaith, he differ'd from Sabelli- Epiph.ha: 
u only in the point of Union, i. e. becauſe Sabellins made the Perſons to be d.,. 
merely Denominations, which was then called the Hereſie of the Unionite 31 2. 1.307: 
and therefore Photinus muſt aſſert an Hypoſtaſis to the ALyB , or elſe he did Prudenr. 
not at all differ from Sabellins. And it appears by Epiphanius, that Photinus Voc. 
did diſtinguiſh between Chriſt and the Mord. In the Beginning was the Word, Epiph.n.z: 
laid he, but not the Son, which title was promiſed and ſoretold, but did not be- 
long to C brift till he was born of the Holy Ghoſt and Mary, ſo he expreſſes it. 
Herein, ſaith Epiphanius, he follow'd Paulus Samoſatenus, but exceeded him N. 1, 2. 
"= bis Iroentions. In anſwer to him, he ſaith, that St. John's Words are not, 
" the beginning was the Word, and the Word was in God, but the Word was 4. 
wth God, and the Word was God, Little did either fide imagine that this 
vas to be underſtood of the beginning of the Goſpel, as our modern Photinians 
would make us believe they think; but Photinus himſelf was a Perſon of too 


much 
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Epiph.hz- the Emperor againſt the Judgment of the Council, who appointed Judges 


ret. 71. 


Socr. J. 2. 


c. 30. 


Soz 1.4.c.6. tinus, that the Emperor himſelf order d his Baniſhment. And I can find no- 


Hiſt. Tri 


bart J. s, thing of his return; but our Unitarians have found qut ( but they do not 


Cs 


Hiſtory f 


th Unit. 
7 10. 


Concil.ge- Proof were brought for it. But inſtead of Photinus bis returning, and his D. 


neral. To, 
il p. 838. 


tb. p. 985. leia againſt the Arians, where the Biſhop of Sirmium was preſent, and decla- 


Ambroſ 


Apol. ba. for making Chriſt the San of David, and not the Son of God. Paulinus ſaith 


vid. c. 4. 


88 of Paulus and Photinus, who, they ſay, abounded every-where, and even poſ- 
tbyy's Ser. Seſſed ſome whole Provinces. This paſſage I was not a little ſurprized at: 
mm, p53 Since Theodoret, who, I think, was ſomewhat more to be credited than Sur- 


Theodor 


acer: dius, doth fo expreſly ſay, That the Samoſatenians and Photinians were ex- 
{.2.in. pb tint in hir time, in a place already mention d. But upon ſearch I could find 


4 in». 


Sind. U f. exacteſt Hiſtorians, In one place he ſaith from an obſcure Poliſh Chronicle 
| Enucl./.3.(' extant in no other Language but of that Country) that the Bulgarians when 


p. 357. 


p. $72, 


Bond. 
Dec. 26l, 


much Sagacity to take up with ſuch an abſurd and iaſipid Senſe. I paſs nd 


the freſh condemnationsof Photinus in the Councils at Milan and Rome, be 
cauſe his Opinion is not to be learnt from them; and come to that at S 
um, where it is more particularly ſet forth, as well as condemned. But here 
we muſt diſtinguiſh the two Councils at Sirmium; in the former, he waz 
condemned, but the People would not part with him ; bur in the ſecond, ho was 
not only condemned, but effectually depoſed, the Emperor Conſtantixs a pro. 
feſſed Arjan, forcing him to withdraw: But it was upon his own Appeal to 
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Delegates to hear this Cauſe ; and Baſilins 4ncyranus was the manager of the 
debate with him, wherein he is ſaid to have been ſo much too hard for Phe. 


tell us where) That the People recall d him, and ſo he planted his Dodrine 4. 
mong them, that it es 4 end was the Religion of the Illyrican Provinces 
till the Papacy on one hand, and the Turk an he other, fwallow'd up thoſe Pro- 
vinces, This looks too like making Hiſtory to ſerve a turn, unleſs ſome good 


Frine prevailing and continuing there, we find Valentinian calling a Council 
in {Ulyricum, and eſtabliſhing the Nicene Faith there: and a Council at Aqui- 


red againſt Ariariſm, and joy ned with St, Ambroſe, who condemns Photing; 


in his Life, that he went on purpoſe to Hrmium to conſecrate an Orthodox 
Biſhop there; which he did, notwithſtanding the power of Juſtiua the Em- 
preſs, who favoured the Arians. St. Jerom in his Chronicon ſaith, that Phe- 
tinus died in Galatia which was his own Country; ſo that there is no pro- 
bability in what they affirm of Photiuus his ſettling his Doctrince in thoſe 
parts, till the Papacy and the Turk ſwallow'd thoſe Provinces ; for any one 
that looks into the Hiſtory of thoſe Parts may be ſoon ſatisfied, that 20 the 
Pope, nor the Turk, but the Huns under Attila, made the horrible Devaſta- 
tions not only at Sirmium, but in all the confiderable places of that Country: 
So that if theſe Mens reaſon be no better than their Hifory, there is very lit- 
tle cauſe for any to be fond of their Writings. a: 

But as though it were not enough to mention ſuch things once; in their 
anſwer to the late Archb:/ſhop's Sermons, they inlarge upon it. For he ha- 
ving juſtly rebuked them for the Novelty of their Interpretations, they, to a- 
void this, boaſt of the concurrence of the ancient Unitarians, and followers 


no other ground for it, but a paſſage or two in Sandius, who is none of the 


they firſt received Chriſtianity embraced Photinianiſm. And is not this very 
good Authority among us? From hence he takes it for granted, that they 
all continued Photinians co the time of Pope Nicolas, who converted them. But 
all this is grounded on a ridiculous miſtake in Platina, who in the Life of 
Nicolas ſaith, That the Pope confirmed them in the Faith, pulſo Photino; welt 
as it ſhould be pulſo Photio ; for Photins at that time was Patriarch of Conftan- 
tinople, and as appears by his firſt Epiſtle, aſſumed their Converſion to = 
ſelt z and inſiſted upon the right of Juriſdiction over that Country. San <4 
, #s refers to Blondus, who faith no ſuch thing, but only #44t the 0 
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"ere converted before, which is true; and the Greek Hiſtorians, as. Joh. Curo- 

1 er, Zonaras and others, give a particular Account of it; but not a word 

of / bot inianiſi in it. So that the Archbiſhop had very great reaſon to charge 

their Inter pretation with Novelty ; and that not only becauſe the F hotinians 

had no ſuch Provinces as they boaſt of; but that neither Paulus Samoſate- 
„n, nor Photinus, nor any ot their followers, that we can find, did ever in- 

terpret the beginning of St. John, as they do 3 1. e. Of the New Creation and 

wot of the Old; and fo, as the Word had no Pre-exiſtence before he was born of 
the Virgin. I do not confine them to the Nicemiſts, as they call them; but 

et them produce any one among the Samoſatenians, Or / hotinians, who fo 
anderſtood St. John. And therein Sandius was in the right (which ought Sand. %,. 
to be allow'd him, for he is not often ſo ) when he ſaith, That no Chriſtian 1 
Interpreter before Socinus ever held ſuch 4 ſenſe of the Word as he did ; and FAR 


therefore bis followers, he ſaith, caght to be called Socinians only, and 5 Ebi- 


onites, Samoſatenians, or Photinians. | | EO I | 

But to return to Photinus his Opinion. It is obſervable, what Socrates Socr- . 2. 
faith, concerning his being depoſed at Sirmiurr, viz. That what was done (27: . 
in that matter was univerſally approved, ot only then, but afterwards. So wir Sw 
that here we have the general Conſent of the Chriſtian World, in that di. 4 4 
vided time, againſt the Photinian Doctrine. And yet it was not near ſo ge, . 
unreaſonable as our Dyitariansʒ fot Pho inus aſſerted the Pre-exiſtence of the 74 +1116 
A and its inhabiting in Chriſt from his Conception; wherein he differ'd 7 
from Paulus Samoſatenus who allerted it to have been upon the Merit of his vg 
Vertue. In the Anathema's of the Council of Sirmium againſt Photinus, one is — 
againſt any one that aſſerts that there is one God, but denies Chriſt to have been 8 Ed. 
the Son of God before all Worlds, and that the World was made by him in obedi- Vari. 
ence to the Will of the Father. Others againſt him that aſſerts that there was a 
Dilatation of the Divine Subſtance to make him the Son of God, who was a Man 
born of the Virgin Mary ; this appears from 4math. 6, 7, 9. put together. 
Which is beſt explained by Hilary himſelf in another place, where he men- Hilar. de 
tions this as the Photinian Doctrine, That God the Word did extend himfcl TO 1 
þo far, as to inhabit the perſon born of the Virgin. This he calls a ſubtle and © 
dangerous Doctrine. And therein he ſaith / Hotinus differd from Sabellius ; war. de 
that the latter denied any difference between Father and Son, but only in Names; in. . 7. 
but Pho inns held a real difference, but not before the Nativity of Chriſt ;" * 
5 ſaid, The divine Word inhabiting in Chriſt made him to be the real Son 
of God. ; . 

The only doubt is, whether Photinus held, the Word to have had a diſtin 
Hypeſtaſes before or not. Marius Mercator, an Author of good credit, who 

lived in St. Auguſtin's time (and to whom an Epiſtle of his is extant in the *vevlt- 
new Edition of his Works) gives a very particular account of the Opinion OP 
of Phot nus with relation to the Neſtorian Controverſie. in which he was ve- 
1 verſed. In an Epiſtle written by him on purpoſe, he ſhews that Ne- Marii 

oris agreed with Photinus in aſſerting, That the Word had a Pre- exiſtence 8 _ 
«nd that the name of Son of God did not belong to the Word, but to Chriſt after 2. l. 17. 
the inhabitation of the Word. But he there ſeems to think, that Photinus 
did not hold the Word to have had a real Hypoſtaſes before the Birth of 
Chriſt: but when he comes after to compare their Opinions more exactly, | 
e then affirms, that Photinus and Neſtorius were agreed, and that he did not pe. 12. A-. 
deny the Mord to be Conſubſtantial with God; but that he was not the Son of God nach. Ne- 
til 4 briſt was born in whom he dwelt. By which we ſee how little reaſon our uy Pe 
mtarianshave to boaſt of Photinus as their Predeceſſor. 15 ä 

as to the boaſt of the firſt Unitarians at Rome, that theirs was the general 

Arine, before the time of Vidor; it is ſo fully confuted by the ancient ;,,, , 

ter in Euſebius, who mentions it, 1 the Scriptures and the firſt 1 * 5. C 28. 
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ſtian Writers, named by him, that it doth not deferve to be taken notice f 

eſpecially ſince he makes it appear, that it was not heard of among 3 3 
Rome, till it was firſt broached there by T heodotns, as not only he but Tir 
tullian affirms ; as I have already obſerved. , 122 

Thus I have clearly proved, that the DoFrine of the Trinity, was fo f 

from being embraced only on the account of for. e and fear, that I have ſhowed 
there was in the firſt Ages of the Chriſtian Church, a free and general Gon 
ſent in it, even when they were under Perſecution ; and after the Arian Ba. 
troverſie broke ont, yet thoſe who denied the Pre-exiſtence, and Co-eternit of 
the Son of God were univerſally condemned; even the Arian Party — 

ring in the Synods mention d by Hilary. But our Onitarians are ſuch great 
Pretenders to Reaſonm, that this Argument from the Authority of the whole 
Chriſtian Church, ſignifies little or nothing to them. 

Therefore they would conclude (till that they have the better of us i, 
point of Reaſon, becauſe they tell us, that they have clear and diſtind Per. 
ceptions, that what we call Myſteries of Faith, are Contradifions, Impoſſibi. 
lities, and pure "_— 3 and that they do not rejed them, becauſe they do not 
comprehend them, but becauſe they do comprehend them to be ſo. 

This is a very bold Charge, and not very becoming the Modeſty and De- 
cency of ſuch, who know at the ſame time that they oppoſe the Religion 
publickly eſtabliſhed, and in ſuch things which we look on as ſome of the 
principal Articles of the Chriſtian Faith. 


1 


Of their Charge of Contradiction in the Doctrine of the 
RET 


B 


Zion and Impoſſibility. In my Sermon which gave occaſion to theſe Expreſ- 
ſions (as 12 intimated) I had undertaken to prove, that conſidering 
the infinite Perfections of the Divine Nature, which are ſo far above our 
reach, God may juſtly oblige us to believe thoſe things concerning himſelf, 
which we are not able to comprehend ; and I inſtanced in ſome Eſſential at- 
tributes of God, as his Eternity, Omniſcience, Spirituality, &c. And there- 
fore, if there be ſuch Divine Perfections, which we have all the Reaſon to 
believe, but no Faculties ſufficient to comprehend, there can be no ground 
from Reaſon to reje& ſuch a Doctrine which God hath revealed, becauſe the 
manner of it -may be incomprehenſible by us. And what anſwer do they 
give to this? 
An/werto They do not deny it in general, that God may oblige us to believe things aloe 
rhe Serie our Comprehenſ#on but he never obliges us to believe Contradidtions, and that 
Trinity, they charge the Doctrine of the Trinity with ; and for this they only refer 
P.4 5, f. me to their Books, where they ſay it is made out. But I muſt ſay, that! 
have read and confider'd thoſe Tracts, and am very far from being convinced 
that there is any ſuch Contradiclion in this Doctrine, as it is generally recet- 
ved in the Chriſtian Church; or as it is explained in the Ah Creed. 
And I ſhall ſhew the unreaſonableneſs ofthis Charge from theſe things. 


1. That 


UT I ſhall not take any Advantages from thence, but immediately 
proceed to the next thing I undertook in this Diſcourſe, viz. To con- 


ſider what Grounds they have for ſuch a Charge as this, of Contradi- 


ly 
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1. That there is a Difference between a Contradiction in Numbers, and 

in the Nature of things. 1 *. a 
2, That it is 0 Contradi@ion to aſſert three Perſons in One common Ne- 


ee | 

4. That it is 0 Contradiction to ſay that there are three diſtinc Perſons in the 

Trinity, and not three Gods. If I can make out theſe things, I hope I may 

abate ſomething of that ſtrange and unreaſonable confidence, wherewith 

theſe Men charge the Doctrine of the Trinity with Contradiftions. 

1. I begin with the firſt of them; and | ſhall dra up the Charge in their 
own words. In one of their late Books they have theſe Words, | 
Theirs, they ſay, is an Accountable and Reaſonable Faith, but that of the Hiſtory of 

Trinitarians is abſurd and contrary both to Reaſon and it ſelf, and therefore ***=icar. 
not only falſe but impoſſible. But wherein lies this Impoſſibil:ty £ That they NP 
ſoon tell us. Becauſe we affirm that there are three Perſons, who are ſeverally and 

each of them true God, and yet there is but one true God. Now, ſay they, this is 

an Error in counting or numbring, which when ſtood in ic of all others the moſt bru- 
tal and inexcuſable ʒ and not to diſcern it is not to be a Man.What muſt theſe Men 

think the Chriſtian Church hath been made up of all this while? What? were 

there no Men among them but the Unitarians £ None that had common ſenſe, 

and could tell the difference between One and Three? But this is too choice 

a Notion to be delivered but once; we have it over and over from them, 

In another place they ſay, We cannot be miſtaken in the Notion of One and Drfe ce 
Three ; we are moſt certain that One is not Three, and Three are not One. This , Far 
it is to be Men ! but the whole Chriſtian World befides are in Brutal and 2 
Inexcnſable Errors about One and Three. This is not enough, for they love 7. 

to charge home; for one of their terrible Objections againſt the Athanaſian 

Creed, is, That here is an Arithmetical as well as Grammatical Contradlidl ion. For — 1 2 
in ſaying God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghoſt, yet not three X ty: mY 
(ods but one God; a Man firſt diſtintly numbers three Gods, and then in ſum- 

ming them up, brutiſhly ſays, not three Gods but one God. Brutiſhly (till! 

Have the Brutes and Trinitarians learnt Arithmetick together? Methinks 

ſuch Expreſſions do not become ſuch whom the Chriſtian Church hath ſo 

long ſince condemned for Hereſies. But it may be with the ſame Civility 

they will ſay, It was brutiſhly done of them. But can theſe Men of Senſe 

and Reaſon think, that the Point in Controverſy ever was, whether in 
Numbers, Oe could be Three, or Three One > If they think fo, I wonder 

they do not think of another thing, which is the begging all Trinitarians 

tor Fools, becauſe they cannot count One, Two and Three, and an Unita- 

ian Jury would certainly caſt them. One would think ſuch Writers had 

never gone beyond Shop-books ;, for they take it for granted, that all depends 

upon count ing. But theſe terrible Charges were ſome of the moſt common 

and trite Objections of Infidels. St. Auguſtin mentions it as | 3 
luch, when he ſaith, The Infidels ſometimes ash us, what R 
do you call the Father? We anſwer God. What the Son? dicitis, Deum dicitis ? Reſpon- 
We anſwer God. What the Holy Ghoſt, we anſwer God. So dg eben died. Refund: 


citis, Deum diciris ? Reſpondemus 


* 


that here the Infidels make the ſame Objection, and draw Deum. Spiritum Sanctum quem 


the very ſame Inference. Ther, ſay they, the Father, Son 
and Holy Ghoſt are three Gods. But what ſaith St. Augu- 
fin to this? Had he no more skill in Arithmeticł than to 
ſay there are Three and yet but One? He faith plainly, 
that there are not three Gods. The Infidels are troubled 


dicitis, Deum dicitis ? Reſpon- 
demus Deum. Ergo i:quiunt, 
pater & Filius & Spiritus San- 
ctus tres ſunt Dei. Reſpondemus 
non. Turbancur, quia non illu- 
minantur, cor clauſum habent 
quia clavem fidei non habent. 


tecanſe they are not enlighten'd, their heart is ſbut up, be- 4. in 900. Tr. 39. 
2 they are without Faith, By which it is plain, he look d on theſe as 
05 proper Objections of Infidels, and not of Chriſtians. But may not 
riſtians have ſuch doubts in their minds? He doth not deny it; but m_ 
e 
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he ſaith, Where the true foundation of Faith is l 4 


Nos ergo Fratres, fide præce - 2 
demee, — Hana Sula Keri heart, which helps the Underſtanding, we are jo embrace 


noſtri, quod intelligimus fine with it all that it can reach to; and where we can go 10 fa 
obſcurirare capiamus, quod non her, we muſt believe without doubting ; which js a 10 
intelligimus ſine dubitatione cre- . . Wile 
damus, 157d. reſolution of this matter. For there are ſome things re. 
vealed which we can entertain the notion of in out 
minds, as we do of any other matters, and yet there may be ſome thinss 
belonging to them which we cannot diſtintly conceive. We believe C00 
to have been from all Eternity, and that becauſe God hath revealed it: but 
here is ſomething we can conceive, wiz. that he was ſo; and here is 
ſomething we cannot conceive, viz: How he was ſo. This Inſtance I had 
produced in my Sermor, to ſhew that we might be obliged to believe ſuch 
things concerning God, of which we cannot have a clear and diſtin& No. 
tion; as that God was from all Eternity, although we cannot conceive in 
our minds how he could be from himſelf, Now what ſaith the Unitarian to 
this, who pretended to anſwer me? He ſaith, I God muſt be from himſelf they 
Anſw.to an Eternal God js a Contradict jon; for that implies that he was before he was, and 
Serm. p. 5-ſo charges me with eſpouſing the cauſe of Atheiſis. I wiſh our Onitarians were 
as free from this Charge as I am. But this is malicious cavilling. For my 
\| deſign was only to ſhew, that we could have no diſtin& conception of 
ll ſomething which we are bound to believe. For upon all accounts we are 
bound to believe an Eternal God, and yet we cannot form a diſtin& and 
clear Idea of the manner of it. Whether being from himſelf be taken py. 
ſttively or negatively,” the matter is not cleared; the one is abſurd, and the 
other unconceivable by us. But (till I ſay, it is a thing that we are bound 
to believe ſtedfaſtly, although it is above our comprehenſion. But inſtead 
of anſwering to this, he runs out into an Examination of one notion of E- 
ternity ; and, as he thinks, ſhews ſome Abſurdities in that, which are al- 
ready anſwered. But that was not my meaning, but to ſhew that we could 
have no clear and diſtin Notion of Eternity; and if his Arguments were 
good, they prove what I aimed at, at leaſt as to that part; and himſelf 
produces my ownWords to ſttw, that there were ſuch difficulties every way 
which we could not maſter ; and yet are bound to believe, that neceſlary 
Exiſtence is an inſeparable Attribute of God. So that here we have a clear 
inſtance of what St. Auguſtin ſaith, That we may believe ſomething upon 
full Conviction, as that God is eternal, and yet there may remain ſomething 
which we cannot reach to by our underſtanding, vis. the manner how 
Eternity is to be conceived by us; which goes a great way towards clear- 
ing the point of the Trinity, notwithſtanding the Difficulty in our concei- 

ving the manner how Three ſhould be One, and One Three. 

33 But St. Auguſtin doth not give it over ſo ; Let us heep 
Jamus, ur ad culmen bertectio- fed faſt, ſaith he, to the Foundation of our Faith, that we 
mis veniamus. Deus eſt Parer, aay arrive to the top of Perfection; the Father is God, the 


Deus eſt Filius, Deus eſt Spiritus . . : a the 
| Sanctus, & tamen pater non eſt Son is God, the Holy hoſt is God 3 the Father is not 


qui Filius; nec Filius eſt qui Son, nor the Son the Father, nor the Holy Ghoſt cither Fa: 

Pater, nec IO Sanctus, ” ther or Son. And he goes on, The Trinity is one God, one 

ou Filius 1 Eternity, one Power, one Majeſty, Three Perſons and one 

| God. So it is in Eraſmus fs Edition ; but the late E- 
Trinitas unus Deus, Trinitas ditors ſay, that the word Perſone was not in their Ma- 
_ CO Poreſtas, un2 nuſcript. And it is not material in this place, ſince elſe- 
* nnn where he approves the uſe of the word Perſons, as the fitteſt 
to expreſs our meaning in this Caſe. For ſince ſome Word 

muſt be agreed upon to declare our Senſe by, he ſaith, thoſe who under- 

ſtood the Propriety of the Latin Tongue, could not pitch upon any moe 


proper than that, to ſrenifie that they did not mean three diſtin# Eſſen- 


| ces, 
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cer, but the ſame Eſſence with a different Hypoſtaſis, found- 
el in the relation of one to the other as Father and Son 
have the ſame Divine Eſſence, but the Relations being ſo dif- 
rent that one cannot be confounded with the other, that 
which reſults from the Relation being joined with the Eſ- 
ſence, was it which was called a Perfw, | 

But ſaith St. Auguſtin, The Caviller will ac, If there be 
Three, what Three are they? He anſwers, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt. But then he diſtinguiſhes between what they 
zre in themſelves, and what they are to each other. The 
Father as to himpelf is God, but as to the Son he is Father 
the Som as to bimſelf is God, but as to the Father he 3s the 
Son. But how is it poſſible to nnderſtand this > Why, 
faith he, Take two Men, Father and Son ; the one as to 
bimſelf is a Man, but as to the Son a Father; the Son as to 
himſelf is a Man, but as to the Father he is aSon : but theſe 
two have the ſame common Nature. | 

But, ſaith he, ill it not hence follow, that as theſe are 
two Men, fo the Father and Son in the Divine Eſſence * 
be twa Gods ? No, i here lies the Difference between t 
Humane and Divine Nature, that one cannot be multiplied 
and divided as the other js. | 

And therein lies the true Solution of the Difficulty, as 
will appear afterwards. When you begin to connt, ſaith 
he, you go on, One, Two and Three, But when you have rec- 
lan d them what is it you have been counting ? The Fa- 
ther is the Father, the Son the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt 
the Holy Ghoſt. What are theſe Three ? Are they not 
three Gods? No ; Are they not three Almighties ? No : 
They are capable of Number as to their Relation to each o- 
ther; but not as to their Eſſence which is but One. 


Non audemus dicere unam Eſ- 
ſentiam tres Subſtantias, ſed u- 
nam Eſſentiam vel Subſtantiam, 
tres autem berſonas, quemad mo- 
dum multi Latini iſta tractantes 
& digni auctoritate dixerunt, 
cum aſium modum aptiorem non 
invenirent, quo enunciarent 
verbie, quod fine verbis intelli · 
gebant. Aug. de Trin tat. I. 5. c. 8B. 


Nunc niihi calumniator reſpon - 
deat, quid ergo tres? ecce in- 
quit tres dixiſti, ſed quid tres 
exprime? Immo tu numera. 
Nam ego compleo tres cum dico, 


_ Pater & Filius & Spiritus danctus. 


Id. ubi ſupra. Id enim quod Pa- 
ter ad le eſt, Deus eſt, quod ad 
Filium eſt, Pacer eſt : quod Fi. 
lius ad ſeipſum eſt, Deus eſt: 
quod ad Patrem eſt, Filius eſt. 


Sed non odo illi duo ho- 
mines ſunt fic iſti duo Dii. Qua- 
re hoc non eſt ita ibi? Quia il- 
lud atiud, hoc autem aliud eſt, 
quia illa Divinitas eſt, hac huma- 
nitas. | 

Ubi cogitare cœperis, in- 
cipis numerare; ubi numera- 
veris, quid numeraveris non 
potes reſpondete. Pater, Pater 
eſt; Filius, Filius; Spiritus San- 
Qus, * Sanctus cſt. Quid, 
ſunt iſt} tres? Non tres Dii ? 
Non. Non tres omniporentes ? 
Non. ſed unus omnipotens. Hoc 
ſolo numerum infinuant, quod ad 
invicem ſunt non quod ad ſe 
lunt. 


The ſubſtance of the Anſwer lies here: The Divine Eſſence is that alone 
which makes God, that can be but One, and therefore there can be no 
more Gods than one. But becauſe the ſame Scripture, which aſſures us of 
the Unity of the Divine Eſſence, doth likewiſe join the Son and Holy 
Ghoſt in the ſame Attributes, Operations, and Worſhip; therefore as to 
the mutual Relations, we may reckon Three, but as to the Divine Eſſence, 


that can be no more than One. 


Boet hius was a great Man in all reſpects, for his Quality, as well as for Bosch. 2 
his Seil in Philoſophy and chriſtianity; and he wrote a ſhort but learned? 
Diſcourſe to clear this matter. The Catholick Doctrine of the Trinity, faith 


he, is this ; the Father is God, the Son God, and the Holy Gh 
are not three Gods, but one God. And yet (which our 


of God ; but they 


nitarians may 


wonder at) this very Man hath written a learned Book of Arithmetick. But 
how doth he make this out > How is it poffible for Three ro be but One e 
Fir), be ſhews, © That there can be but one Divine Eſſence; for to make 
\ wore than One muſt ſuppoſe a Diverſity. - Principium enim Pluralitatis 
\ Mteritas eſt, If you make a real difference in Nature as the Aries did, 
then there muſt be as many Gods as there are different Natures. Among 
Men there are different Individuals of the ſame kind; but, ſaith he, it 
: is the diverſity of Accidents which makes it; and if you can abſtract 
all other Accidents, yet they muſt have a different Place, for two 
Bodies cannot be in the ſame place; The Divine Eſſence is ſimple and 
« Mmaterial, and is what it is of it felf ; but other things are what they 


te made, and conſiſt of Parts, and therefore may be divided. Now 


„that 
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that which is of it ſelf can be but One, and therefore cannot be num. 

* bred. And one God cannot differ from another, either by Accidents gr 

* ſubſtantial Differences. But, ſaith he, there is a twofold Number, one 

* by which we reckon, and another in the things reckoned, And the 

1 23 ** repeating of Units in the former makes a Pluralit 

| quidem, quo-numeramus, alter . but not in the latter. It may be ſaid, that this holde 
verd qui ih rebus numerabilibos „ where there are only different Names for the ſame 


couſtat; ergo in Numero quo c go... . Ain a: 
numeramus, reperitio unitatum thing 5 but here is a real Diſtinction of Father, Son, 


facic Vluralirarem 3; in rerum and Holy Ghoſt, But then he ſnews, That the dif. 


1 


1 


| 
| 
| 
| 


vero numero non facir Pluralita- “ ference of Relation can make no Alteration in the El. 


temUnitatum repetitio. 


* ſence; and where there is no diverſity, there can be 


Tra igitur ſubſtantia continet “ hut one Eſſence, although the different Relation may 


Unir.tem, 


relatio verb multipli- c make three Perſons. This is the ſubſtance of what he 


car Trinitatem. Nam idem Pa- 


ter qui Fil 


us non eſt; nec idem ſaith concerning this Difficulty z which, as he ſuggeſts, 


— Deus ent Pacer pi. àriſes from our Imaginations, which are ſo filled with 
us & Spiritus dandus. the Diviſion and Multiplicity of compound and material 


Anſ t0 


M1b-p.5 '+ 


| things, that it is a hard matter for them ſo to recollect 
themſelves, as to conſider the fir! Principles and Grounds of Unity and 
Diverſity. But if our Unitarians have not throughly conſider d thoſe foun- 
dations, they muſt, as they ſay to one. of their Adverſaries, argue like No- 
vices in theſe queſtions. For theſe are ſome of the moſt neceſſary Specula- 
tions for underſtanding theſe matters; as, What that Unity is which be. 
longs to a perfect Being? What Diverſity is required to multiply an infinite 
Eſſence, which hath D/ in its own Nature? Whether it be therefore 
poſſible, that there ſhould be more divine Eſſenees than one, ſ nce the ſame 
eſſential Attributes muſt be, where-ever there is the divine Eſſence? Whe- 
ther there can be more Individuals, where there is no Diſſimilitude, and 
can be no Diviſion or Separation ? Whether a ſpecifick Divine Nature be 
not inconſiſtent with the abſolute Perfection, and neceſſary Exiſtence which 
belongs to it? Whether the Divine Nature can be individually the ſame, 
and yet there be ſeveral individual Eflences ? Theſe and a great many 0- 


ther Queſtions it will be neceffary for them to reſolve, before they can ſo 


peremptorily pronounce that the Doctrine of the Trinity doth imply a 
Contradiction on the account of the Numbers of Three and One, And fo 
I come to the ſecond Particular. 


u 


E 


No Contradliction for three Perſons to be in one common Maturt. 


II. Hat it is no contradiction to aſſert three Perſons in one common Ne- 

ture. I ſhall endeavour to make theſe matters as clear as I can; 

for the greateſt difficulties in moſt mens minds have riſen from the want of 

clear and diſtinct apprehenſions of thoſe fundamental Notions, which are 
neceſſary in order to the right underſtanding of them. A 
1. We are to diſtinguiſh between the Being of a thing, and 2 thing in 


Being; or between Eſſence and Exiſtence. 


2. Between the Uniry of Nature or Eſſence, and of Exiſtence or Indivi- 


- duals of the ſame nature. 


a Being uncapable of Diviſion and Separation. 


3. Between ihe Notion of Perſons in a finite and limited Nature, and in 


1. Between 
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Ti. Between the Being of a thing, und a thing in Being. By the former we 
mean the Nature and tial Properties of a thing; whereby it is diſtin. 

iſhed from all other kinds of Beings. 80 God and his Creatures art eſſen- 
tially diſtinguiſhed from each other by ſuch Attributes which are incommu- 
nicable ; and the Creatures of ſeveral kinds are diſtinguiſhed by their Na- 
tres or Eſſences ; for the Eſſence of a Man and of a Brute are not birely di- 
ſtinguiſned by Individuals, but by their kinds. And that which doth con- 
ſtitute a diſtin& kind is One and Indiviſible in it ſelf: for the Eſſence of u 
Man is but one and can be no more; for if there were more, the kind would 
he alter d; ſo that there can be but one common Nature or Effence to all 
the Individuals of that kind. But becauſe theſe Individuals may be or may 


not be, therefore we muſt diſtinguiſh them as they are in actual Being, froth 


what they are in their ommon Nature; for that continues the ſathe, undet 
all the Variety and Succeſſion of Individuals. 

2. We muſt now diſtinguiſh the Unity which belongs to the rommor Ne- 
tre, from that which belongs to the Individuals in 4/4 Being. And the 
Unity of Eſſence is two-fold ; | 

1. Where the Eſſence and Exiſtence are the ſame, i. e. where neceſſary 
Exiſtence doth belong to the Eſſence. as it is in God, and in him̃ alone; it 
being an eſſential and incommunicable Perfection. Wee * 

2. Where the Exiſtence is contingent, and belongs to the Will of another; 
and ſo it is in all Creatures, Intellectual and Material, whoſe actual Being is 
dependent on the Will of God. | 

The Unity of Exiſtence may be conſider d two ways, | 

1. As to it ſelf, and fo it is called Identity; ofa thing continuirig the 
ſame with it ſelf : the Foundation whereof in Man is that vital Principle 
which reſults from tbe Union of Soul and Body, For as long as that con- 
tinues, notwithſtanding the great variety of changes in the material Parts, 
the Man continues entirely the ſame. | 

2. The Unity of Exiſtence as to Individuals may be conſider'd as to others, 
j. e. as every one ſtands divided from every other Individulal of the ſame 
uind; although they do all partake of the fame common Eſſence. And the 
dearing of this is the main Point, on which the right Notion of theſe mats 
ters depends. | 

In order to that, we mult confider two things. 

1, What that is, whereby we perceive the difference of Individuals ? 

2. What that is, which really makes two Beings of the ſame kind to be 
different from each other? | 

v. As to the reaſon of our Perception of the difference between Individu- 
als ofthe ſame kind, it depends on theſe things. 

1. Difference of outward Accidents, as Features, Age, Bulk, Mein, 
Speech, Habit and Place. | 

. Difference of inward Qualities and Diſpoſitions; which we perceive 
by obſervation, and ariſe either from Conſtitution, or Education, or Com- 
pany, or acquired Habits. y | 

2. As tothe true ground of the real Difference between the Exiſtence of 
due Individual from the reſt, it depends upon the ſeparate Exiſtence which it 
hath from all others. For that which gives it a Being diſtinct from all others 
nddiyided by Individual Properties, is the true ground of the difference 
between them, and that can be no other but the Will of God. And no con- 
quent Faculties or Acts of the Mind by Self Reflection, &c. can be the reaſon 
o this difference; becauſe the difference muſt be ſuppoſed antecedent to 
— And nothing can be ſaid to make that, which muſt be ſuppoſed to be 
* it ſelf; for there muſt be a diſtinct Mind in Being from all other 

nds, before it can reflect upon it ſelf. | 
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But we are not yet come to the bot tom of this mutier. For as to Ina; > +0 
al Perſons, there are theſe things ſtill to be confider'd: li bo vida. 
- 1, Anal Exiſtence in it ſelſ, which hath a Mode belonging to it. or elf 
the humane Nature of Chriſt could not have been united with the divine = 
it muſt have had the perſonal Subſeſtence, and conſequently there muſt have 
been two Perſons in Chriſt, 6 10 A 203 40%. 2 eg wn 
2. A. ſeparate. and divided. Exiſtence form all others, which ariſes from 
the actual Exiſtence, but may be diſtinguiſhed from it; and ſo the humane 
Nature of Chriſt, although it had the Subſiſtence proper to Bein 
f 8, yet had 
not a ſepart#e Exiſtence, after the Hypoſtatical Union. | | 
3. The peculiar manner of Subſiſtence, which lies in ſuch Properties as are 
incommunicable to any-other ; and herein lies the proper reaſon of Perſona- 
lity. ., Which doth not conſiſt in a mere Intelligent Being. but in that peculiar 
manner of Subſiſtence, in that Being which can be. in no other. For when 
the common Nature doth ſubſiſt in Individuals, there is not only a ſeparate 
Exiſtence, but ſomething ſo peculiar to it ſelf, that it can be commu- 
nicated to no other. And this is that which makes the diſtinction of 
Perſons. , a0 NZ! IA S614. ee 
4. There is a common Nature which muſt be joyned with this manner df 
Subſiſtence to make a Perſan; otherwiſe it would be a mere Mode; but we 
never conceive a Perſon without the Eſſence in Conjunction with it. But 
here appears no manner of contradiction in aſſerting ſeveral Perſons in one 
and the ſame common Nature. | Bank 
5. The Individuals of the ſame kind are foid to differ in number from each 
other, becauſe of their different Accidents and ſeparate Exiſtence. For ſo 
they, are capable of being numbred. M hatever is compounded is capable of 
number: as to its parts, and may be ſaid to be one by the Union of them; 
whatever is ſeparated from another is capable of number by diſtincti- 
on. But where there can be no Accidents nor Diviſion, there muſt be per- 
fect Unit. Nef | A1 t | 
olaite n, 6. There muſt be a Separation in Nature, where-ever there is a difference 
«© Of Individuals under the ſame kind. I do not ſay there mult be an all ual Se- 
beats, paration and Diviſion as to place, but that there is and muſt be ſo in Na- 
e ture, where one common Nature ſubſiſts in ſeveral Individuals. For all Judi. 
4 viduals muſt divide the Species, and the common Nature unites them. And this 
73 x2r%r. Philoponus underſtood very well, and therefore he never denied ſuch a O- 
. . viſlon and Separation in the divine Perſons, as is implied in diſtinct Individu- 
36 als; which is the laſt thing to be conſider'd here. 
_— 3. We are now to enquire how far theſe things will hold as to the Per- 
18.c. 47. ſons in the Trinity, and whether it be a Contradicbion to aſſert three Perſons 
in the Godhead and but one God. We are very far from diſputing the Uni- 
iy of the divine Eſſen:e, which we aſſert to be ſo pertect and indiviſible, as 
not to be capable of ſuch a difference of Perſons as is among Men. Becaule 
there can be no difference of Accidents, or Place, or Qualities in the divine 
Nature; and there can be no ſeparate Exiſtence, becauſe the Eſſence and 
Exiſtence are the ſame ia God ; and if neceſſary Exiſtence, be an inſeparable 
Attribute of the divine Eſſence, it is impoſhble there ſhould be any ſeparace 
Exiſtence ; for what always was and muſt be, can have no other 2 
than what is implied in the very Eſſence. But will not this overthrom 1 
E of Perſons, and run us into Sabellianiſm? By no means. For — 
Jnitarians grant, That the Noetians and Sabellians beld, that there is = ” 
= _ divine Subſtance, Eſſence or Nature, and hut one Perſon. And how cant xx 
the oon, who hold three Perſons be Sabellians  Tes, ſay they, the Sabelhans | 
nal and fe three relative Perſons. - But did they mean three diſtin Subſeftences, or on) 
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three Perſons > The latter they cannot deny to have been the true ſenſe of 
the Sabelians. But ſay they, Theſe are three Perſons in a' claſſical critical 
Senſe. We meddle not at preſent with the Diſpute which Valla bath againſt 
Boct bias about the proper Latin Senſe of a Perſon ( and Petavius ſaith Valla's perav. de 


Objections are mere Jeſis and Trifles ) but our Senſe of a Perſon is plain, Trinit. /. 


that it ſignifies the Eſſence with a particular manner of Subſiſtence, which © © + 
the Greek Fathers called an Hypoſtaſfs, taking it for that incommunicable 
property which makes a Perſon. 11 . | 
But ſay our Unitarians, a Perſon is an intelligent Being, and 4 thre Defence of 
Perſons muſt be three intelligent Beings, I anſwer, that this may taken the 4 ory 
two ways. 1. That there is no Perſon where there is no intelligent Nature % U. 


4 : . e 
to make it a Perſon, and ſo we grant it. 2. That a Perſon implies an inn 


telligent being, ſeparate and divided from other Individuals of the ſame 

kind, as it is among Mens and ſo we deny it as to the Perſons of the Trini- 

ty, becauſe the Divine Eſſence is not capable of ſuch Diviſion and Separa- 

tion as the humane Nature is. | 

But ſay they again, The Fathers did hold a 3 Divine Nature, and the 

Perſons to be as ſo many Individuals, This they repeat very often in their 

late Books ; and after all, refer us to Curcellau for undeniable Proofs of it. 

Let us for the preſent ſuppoſe it, then I hope the Fathers are freed from hold- * > 5 
ing Cont/ ad ict ions in the Doctrine of the Trinity ; for what Contradiction can Ia moth. 
it be, to hold three individual Perſons in the Godhead, and one common f. 5- 
Nature, more than it is to hold that there are three humane Perſons in One 4 aa 
and the ſame common Nature of Man? Will they make this a Con radiction Letter to 
oo? But ſome bave fo uſed themſelves to the Language of Jargon, Non. r 
ſenſe Contradiction, Impoſſibility, that it comes from them, as ſome Men — 
wear, when they do not know it. But I am not willing to go off with this 


Anſwer ; For Ido take the Fathers to have been Men of two great Senſe 


and Capacity to have maintained ſuch an abſurd Opinion, as that of a He- 
cifick Nature in God. For either it is a mere Logical Notion, an AR of the 
Mind, without any real Exiſtence belonging to it as ſuch, which is contra- 
ry to the very Notion ot God, which implies a neceſſary Exiſtence z or it 
muſt imply a Divine Nature, which is neither Father, Son, nor Holy Ghoſt. 
Which is ſo repugnant to the Doctrine of the Fathers, that no one that is 
any ways converſant in their Writings on this Argument, can imagine they 
ſhould hold ſuch an Opinion. And I am ſo far from being convinced by 
Curcellexs bis undeniable Proofs, that I think it no hard matter to bring un- 
deniable Proofs that he hath miſtaken their meaning, EY, 
Ot which Iſhall give an Account in this Place, becauſe I fear his Authori- 
ty hath had too much ſway with ſome, as to this matter. I ſhall not inſiſt 
upon bis groſs miſtake in the very entrance of that Diſcourſe, where he ſaith, 
That the Biſhops of Gaul and Germany diſliked the Homooufion, and gave Curcell.de 
three Reaſons againſt it 3 whereas Hilary ſpeaks of the Eaſtern Biſhops whom ref 
he goes about to vindicate to the Weſtern Biſhops, who were offended with Sed. 7. 
them for that reaſon ; as any one that reads Hilary de Synodis may ſee. But 
come to the main Point. His great Argument is from the uſe of the Word 
Ou & which may extend to Individuals of the ſame kind, Who denies it ? 
tthe Queſtion is whether the Fathers uſed it in that ſenſe, ſo as to imply 
a difference of Individuals in the ſame common Eſſence? There were two 
things aimed at by them in their Diſpute with the Arians. 
(..) Toſhew, That the Son was of the ſame Subſtance with the Father, 
which they denied. and made him of an inferior created Subſtance of ano- 
ther kind. Now the Fathers thought this term very proper to expreſs their 
Senſe againſt them. hut then this Word being capable of a larger Senſe thari 
they intended, they took care, (2.) To aſſert a perfect Unity and Indiviſi- 
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bility of the Divine Eſſence. For the Arians were very ready to charge th. 
with one of theſe two things. (1.) That they muſt fall into Stellen. 
if they held a perfect Unity of Eſſence : or (2.) When they clear d them. 
ſelves of ths, that they muſt hold Three Gods ; and both theſe they con- 
ſtantly denied. To make this clear, I ſhall produce the Teſtimonies of ſome 
of the chief both of the Greek and Latin Fathers, and anſwer Curcell ey; bis 
Objections. | 

Athanaf, Athanaſius takes notice of both theſe Charges upon their Doctrine of the 
de Sen. Trinity: As to Sabellianiſm he declared, That be abhorred it equally with Ari. 
=o wy aniſm; and he ſaith, it lay in making Father and Son to be only different 
757. Names of the ſame Perſon ;, and ſo they aſſerted but one Perſon in the Cod bead. 
Orat- 4 As to the other Charge of Polytheiſm, he obſerves, That in the 32 

e 


de Arian. 


456. Language, all Mankind was reckon'd as one, becanſe they have the ſame Eſſence. 
7. 45 and if 1 be ſo, as to Men, who have ſuch a difference 0 — 4 Strength, L 
De Com: Underſtanding, of Language, how much more may God be ſaid tobe One, iy 
ſent. &. whom js an undivided Dignity, Power, C ounſel and Operation ? Doth this 
7.210. prove ſuch a difference, as is among Individuals of the ſame kind amon 
Men? No Man doth more frequently aſſert the indiviſihle Unity of the Di- 
Expoſ. Fi. vine Nature than he, He expreſly denies ſuch divided Hypoſtaſec, as are among 
dei 251. Men ; and ſaith, 7hat in the Trinity there is « Conjunttion without Confuſion, 
2 and A Diſtinction without Diviſion ; that in the Trinity there is ſo perfe@ an 
mihi trad. Dion, and that it is ſo undivided and united in it ſelf ; that where-ever the Fa. 
p.154 ther is, there is the Son and the Holy Ghoſt, and ſo the reſt, becauſe there js but 
_—_— - one Godhead, and one God whois over all, and through all, and in all. But 
Orar. 4. c. ſaith Curcellæus, The contrary rather follows from this reer or mutual 
rows Inexiſtence, for that conld not be without diſtin Subſtance, as in Water and 
450, Cc. Wine, But this is a very groſs miſtake of the Fathers Notion, who did 
curcell- not underſtand by it a Local In. exiſtence as of bodies, but ſuch an irdiviſ- 
_— ble Unity that one cannot be without the other, as even Petavius hath made it 
Trinit. “. appear from Athanaſrus and others. : _ 
| 1 Athanaſius upon all Occaſions aſſerts the Unity of the Divine Nature to 
crer. Sy- be perfect and indiviſible. God, ſaith he, is the Father of his Son auteizuc, 
nod. c. without any Diviſton of the Subſtance, And in other places, That the Subſtance 
oh NE; the Father and Son admit of no Diviſron, and he affirms this to have been 
276 the ſenſe of the Council of Nice; fo that the 29:6. muſt be underſtood of 
3 ind / vi a ſ\ That Athanaſius by this 
Arian y the ſame indiviſeble Subſtance. Curcelleus anſwers, ſins by 
14+ indivifible Unity meant only a cloſe and indiſſoluble Union. But he excluded 
49.“ any kind of Diviſion, and that of a Specifick Nature into ſeveral individualsas 
nod 7.275% real Diviſcon in Nature ; for no Man who. ever treated of thoſe matters de- 
curcel. nied, that a Specific Nature was divided, when there were ſeveral Individu- 
6s als under it. But what is it which makes the Union indiſſoluble? ls it the 
Uvity of the Eſſence or not? If it be, is it the ſame individual Eſſence, or 
not? If the ſame individual Eſſence makes the inſeparable Union, what is 
it, which makes the difference of Individuals? If it be ſaid, The incommu- 
nicable Properties of the Perſons; I muſt ſtill ask how ſuch Properties in the 
ſame individual Eſſence, can make different Individuals ? It it be ſaid to be 
the ſame Speci L Nature; then how comes that which is in it ſelf capable of 
Diviſion to make an ind:ſſoluble Union ? ; 
cc, But ſaith Curcellæus, Athanaſius rakes Chriſt to be of the ſame was cert” 
"8: Adam, and Seth, and Abraham, and Iſaac are ſaid to be Con-ſubſtantial wit 
each other. And what follows > That the Father and Son are divided ne 
8323 each other, as they were? This is not poſſible to be his Senſe ; conſidering 
im & what he faith of the Indiviſibility of the Divine Nature. And Athongfur 
Scleuc. . himſelf hath given ſufficient warning againſt ſuch a Mi ſconſtruction o 
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Nature, not raben from what we ſee among Mex. And it is obſervable, that 
when Paulus Samoſarenns had urged this as the beſt Argument againſt the 
term O4:40:6 , That it made ſuch a difference of Subſtances as is among Men; 
for that Reaſon ſaith Arhamaſons, his Judges were content tolet it alone, for the 
Son of God is not in ſuch a ſenſe Con-ſubſtantial 3 but af erwards the Nicene Fa- 
ther finding out the Art of Paulus, and the ſignificancy of the Word to diſeri- 
winate the Arians, made uſe of it, and only thought it neceſſary to declare, 
that when it is applied to God, it is not to be underſtood, as among indivi- 
wal Men. b. , ' A 
: As to the Dialogues under Athanaſius his Name, on which Curcell2xs inſiſts Curcell, 
ſo much; it is now very well known that they belong not to him, but to Ma- ha oy 
ximus ; and by comparing them with other places in him, it may appear, oper. 
that he intended % Specifick Nature in Gd. Ja of 

But ſaith Curcellæus, If the Father s intended any more than a Specifich Na- 25. 2 ; 
ture, why did they not uſe Words which would expreſs it more fully, As Mmrodg/e, Curcell. 
and 92v70201G-? For that very Reaſon, which he mentions from Epiphanins, *** 75 
becanſe they would ſeem to approach too near to Sabellianiſm. 

St. Baſil was a great Man, ( notwithſtanding the flout of our Unitarians,) 4 b 
and apply'd his 1 to this matter, to clear the Doctrine of the Church i 
from the Charge of Sabellianiſis and Tritheiſm. As to the former, he ſaith, Nomi, 
in many places, That the Hereſe lay in making but oe Perſon as well & one Cuts 
God, or one Subſtance with three ſeveral Names. As to the latter, no Man. . B 
aſſerts the individual Unity of the Divine Eſſence in more ſignificant Words Baſil Hom, 
than he doth. For he uſes the a and 2d e Gg may, as St. Cyril 37,9995 
of Alexandria doth likewiſe, and yet both theſe are produced by Curcellæus Epiſt tar. 
for a Speciſſ E Nature. _ mw dun <7.” 

But faith Curcellæus, St. Baſil in his Fpiſtle to Gregory Nyſſen doth aſſert Tl 5. 5 

the difference between Sulſtance and Fiypeſtaſis to conſiſt in this, That the one Nas, 
is taken for common Nature, and the other for individual, and ſo makin _— 
three Hypoſtaſes, he muſt make three Individuals, and one common or Speci fi l log, de 
Nature. I anſwer, That it is plain by the deſign of that Epiſtle, that by 4 * 
three 85 he could not mean three Individual Eſſences. For he faith, 30. 
The deſign of his writing it, was to clear the difference between Subſtance and Gurcell: 
Hpoſtoſis. For ſaith he, From the want of this ſome aſſert but one Hypoſtaſir, 
& well & one Eſſence 5, and others, becauſe there are three Hypoſtaſes, ſuppoſe there 
are three diſtin Eſſences, For both went upon the ſame Ground, that Hy- 
poſtaſisand Eſſence were the fame. Therefore ſaith he, thoſe who held three 
Hypoſtaſes, did make Tir Ti» #717» 3 a a Diviſion of Subſtances, From 
whence it follows, that St. Baſil did look upon the Notion of three diſtinct 
Subſtances as a miſtake : I ſay diſtind Subſtances, as Individuals are diſtinct; 
for lo the firſt Principles of Phiſoſophy do own that Individuals make a 
Aale, or Diviſeon of the Species into ſeveral and diſtin& Individuals, 

But doth not St. Baſil go abont to explain his Notion by the common Nature of 
Men, and the ſeveral Individuals under it; and what can this ftenifie to his 
e unleſs he allows the ſame in the Godhead 2 1 grant he doth ſo, but 

zith, the Swbſtance is that which is common to the whole kind; 
the Hypoſtaſis is that which properly diſtinguiſheth one Individual from 
another which he calls the 7 7:22or t he peculiar incommunicable Proper- 
J. Which he deſcribes by a Conconrſe of diſtinguiſhing Characters in every In- xusd. 
dividual. But how doth he apply theſe things to the divine Nature? For %. 


P. 919- 


therein lies the whole difficulty. Doth he own ſuch a Community of Nature, Nor 
and Diftinction of Ind viduals there? Ne firſt confeſſes the divine Nature to 
ncomprehenible by us; but yet we may have ſome diſtin& Notions a- 
t theſe things. As for inſtance, In the Father we conceive ſomething com- 
"on to hint and to the Son; and that is the divine Eſſence; and the ſame as 


to 
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to the Holy Ghoſt. But there muſt be. ſome proper Characters to diftinge'1; 
theſe one from another; or elſe there will be nothing but confuſgon : which 
is Sabellianiſm. Now the eſſential Attributes and divine Operations are 
common to them ; and therefore theſe cannot diſtinguiſh them from each 
other. And thoſe are the peculiar Properties of each Perſon, as he ſhews at 


large. | 

Bur may not each Perſon have a diſtin Eſſence belonging to him, as we ſeeit i 
among Men? | | 
05332 For this St. Baſil anſwers : (1,) He utterly denies any poſſible Diviſon 

emvojoar in the divine Nature. | ; 
TH," And he never queſtion'd, but the diſtinction of Individuals under the 
ls a ſame Species was a ſort of Diviſion, although there were no Separation. And 
Teb rer, p. the followers of Joh. Philoponus did hold an 1 Onion between the 
'* * three individual Eſſences in the divine Nature; but they held a diſtindion 
of peculiar Eſſences, beſides the common Nature, which they called Ae 
Phor. Cod. S lag #, gs Fires and gs tows z as appears by Photius, who was 
* very able to judge. And it appears by one of themſelves in Fhotizs, that 
cod 234 the Controverſie was, whether an Hypoſtaſis could be without an individu- 
al Eſſence belonging to it ſelf; or whether the peculiar Properties and Cha- 
raters did make the Hypaſtaſis. But as to St. Baſil's Notion we are to ob- 
ſerve: (2.) That he makes the divine Eſſence to be uncapable of Number, 
by reaſon of its perfect Unity. Here our QOnitarians tell us, that when St. 
2 Baſil ſaith, That God is not one in number, but in nature, he meant; as the 
me Nature of Man is one, but there are many particular Men, as Peter, James and 
nal ard re- John, &c. ſo the Nature of God, or the common Divinity is one, but there are 
7 hy as truly more Gods in number, or more particular Gods, as there are more parti- 
Baſil, Ep. cular Men. But that this is a groſs miſtake or abuſe of St. Baſ#!'s meaning, 1 
147 hall make it plain from himſelf, For, they (ay, That he held, that ws to this 
queſtion, How many Gods? it muſt be anſwer'd, Three Gods in number, or three 
perſonal Gods, and one in Nature, or divine Properties; whereas he is ſo far 
from giving ſuch an anſwer, that he abſolutely denies that there can be 
more Gods than one in that very place. He mentions it as an Objection, 
that ſince he ſaid, That the Father is God, the Son God, the Holy Ghoſt God; 
he muſt hold three Gods ;, to which he anſwers, We own but one God, not in 
Number, but in Nature Then, ſay they, He held but one God in Nawe 
and more in Number. That is ſo far from his meaning, that I hardly think 
any that read the paflage-in St. Bafl, could ſo wiltully pervert his meaning; 
For his intention was ſo far from aſſerting more Gods in Number, that it was 
to prove ſo perfect a Unity in God, that he was not capable of number, 
or of being wore than one. For, ſaith he, That which is ſaid to be one in num- 
ber, is not really and ſimply one, but is made up of many, which by compoſition be- 
come one; as we ſay, the World is one, which is made up of many things. But 
God is a ſimple un ompounded Being; and therefore cannot be ſaid to be one in 
number. But the World is not one by Nature, becauſe it is made up of ſo many 
things, but it is one by Number, as thoſe ſeveral parts make but one World. ls 
hot this fair dealing with ſuch a Man as St. Beil, to repreſent his Senſe 
1 147 4 quite otherwiſe than it is? As though he allow d wore Gods than one in 
5e Number? Number, ſaith he again, belowgs to Quantity, and Ruantity to Bo- 
* diet, but what relation have theſe to God, but «i he is the Maker of them # Num- 
Tie . ber belongs to material and circumſcribed Beings ; but, ſaith he. the moſt perfect 
Tran: Unity is to be conceived in the moſt ſimple and incomprehenſible Eſſence. 2 
xiv. it is obſervable, that he uſes thoſe. Words. which are allow'd to 2 p 
. moſt perfect and ſingular Unity. This Petavins himſelf confelleth, 0 
Perav. de they can never be underſtood of a ſpeciſiel Nature - and Curcellæus cannot de- 
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rica Unity, as he calls it. How then is it poſſible to underſtand St. Bai! 

of more Gods than one in number? And in the. very ſame Page he mentions 

the Tewvrhrus v Quorec; the Sanreneſi of The divine na'nre, by which the 

zue is better underſtood, * + FER SITES DO 
But Carcel/ens will have no more than a ſpecifick Unity underſtood. cir.n.tos. 

Before he ſaid, that Tzv7045:10. world have ſfenified more, but now he finds 

it uſed, the caſe is alter d: So that the Fathers could not mean any other 

than a ſpec E Unity, let them uſe what Expreflions they pleas d. 

But theſe, I think, are plain enough to any one that Will not ſhut his 


es. 67, Yor 

In another place St. Baſ makes the ſame objection, and gives the ſame 

anſwer. One God the Father, and one God the Son; how can this be, and 

get not two Gods ? Becanſe, ſaith he, rhe Son hath the very ſame Eſſence with 

'the Father. Not two Effences divided ont of one, as two Wa, but as Fa- 5 

ther and Son, the Son ſulſiſting as from the Father, but in the ſame individual 1 7. l. 
nee : 70.5) ne e124 Tere, | x n | We : 

hut Carcelleus hath one tetch yet, viz. That St. Baſil denied God to be one Cut. n. 113. 

in Number. and made him to be one in Nature, becauſe be look'd on 4 ſpecifick 

Unity, or Unity of Nainre, as more exact than numeriral. St. Baſil look'd on 

the divine Nature as ſuch to have the moſt perfe# Unity, becauſe of its 

Smplicity, and not- in the leaſt ſpeaking of it as a ſpecifick pity 5 but N. 105. 

Carcelews himſelf calls this an Unity by a mere Fiction of the Mind; and can 

be imagine this to have been more accurate than a real Unity? Theſe are 


hard ſhifts in à deſperate cauſe, 


; Aﬀeer all, our Onitarians tell us, That St. Baſil doth againſt Eunomius al- T. il.) 30. 
low a diſtinction in Number with reſped to the Deity., But how? As to the 
Eſence? By no means. For he aſſerts the perfe# Unity thereof in the 
fame place, even the Unity of the Subſtance. But as to the charaeriftical 
Properties of the Perſons, he allows of Number, and no farther. But ſay 
they, This is to make one God as to Eſſential Properties, and three as to Per- 
ſonal. How can that be, when he ſaith ſo often, there can be but one God, 
becauſe there can be but one divine Eſſence ; and therefore thoſe Proper- 
ties can only make diſtinct Hypoſtaſes, but not diſtinit Eſſences. And is this 
indeed the great Secret which this bold May, as they call him, bath diſco- 
verd ? I think thoſe are much wore bold, (I will not ſay impudent) who 
upon ſuch fight grounds charge him with afferting wore Gods than one in 
number. But Gregory Nyſſen, ſaith Curcrilæus, ſpeaks more plainly in his cur. 105. 
Epiſtle to Ablabizs ;, for ſaith he, To avo'd the difficulty of making three c. 
Uods as three Ind viduals among Men are three Men; he anſwers, that truly 11. p. 17. 
they are not three Men, becauſe they have but one common Eſſence, which is ex- 
ally one, and indiviſible in it ſelf, however it be diſperſed in I:dividuals : 
the ſame, he ſaith, is to be umd erſtood of God. And this Petavius had char- 8 
ged him with before, as appears by Curcellews his Appendix. WIS 4.6m ** 
his ſeems,the hardeſt paſſage in Antiquity for this purpoſe; to 
which | hope to give a ſatisfactory Anſwer from Gregory Nyſſen himſelf. 
1. It cannot be denied, that he aſſerts the Unity of Eſſence to be indivjſble 
mit ſelf, and to be the true ground of the Denomination of Individuals ; 
%$ Peter hath the Name of a Man, not from bis individial properties where- 
dy be is diſtingniſhed from James and Jon; but from that one ind vifible 


ence which is common to them all, but yet receives no Addition or Dimi- > e 


ah. ost 
ation in any of them. wy N 


2. He grants a Dviſſon of H poſtaſes among Men, notwithſtanding this Ae 
Indiviſb lity of one commun Eſſence: For ſaith he, among Men, although the ,,; 77 


. . Rage — 
ence remain one and the ſame in all, without any Diviſion, yet the ſe- br 


vera Hypoſtaſes are div ded from each other, according to the individual pro- : 5 
a pert ICS xtra. 


. 
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perties belonging to them. So that here is a double conſideration | 
ſence : * it ſelf, ſo it is one, and indiviſible; as it ſubſiſts "Kr . 
als, and ſo it is actually divided according to-the Subjects. For although 
the Eſſence of a Man be the ſame in it (elf in Peter, James and John — 

taking it as in the Individuals, fo the garticular Eſſence in each of them 

— is divided from the reſt, And fo Philoponus took Hypoſtaſit for an Eſence 

hiſt. J. 18. 3ndividuated by peculiar Properties; and therefore aſſerted, that where-ever 

e. 4). there was an Hypoſtaſis, there muſt be a diſtin Eſſence; and from hence 

he held the three Perſons to have three diſtin& Eſſences. ? 


3. We are now to conſider how far Gregory Nyſſen carried this, whether 


he thought it held equally as to the divine Hypoſtſis ; and that he did not, 


appears to me from theſe arguments: 


1. He utterly denies any kind of Diviſion in the divine Nature; for in the 


concluſion of that Diſcourſe, he faith, # is not only a , (a word 

mg often uſed by the Greek Fathers on this occaſion, from whence Athanaflus 

Czar, - againſt Macedonixs inferr'd an Identity, and Ceſarins joins ⁊d Tavri» 73; 87/25 

hrs 3. % ＋5 d Lauro Ti Star 3 and ſo St. Bail uſes it) but he adds ano- 

> this Word, which is æ ee, Indivi.ble. Les, as all Eſſences ate indivi- 

ſible in themſelves, but they may be divided in their Subjects, as Gre ory Nyſſen 

allows it to be in Men. I grant it, but then he owns a Diviſion of ſome kind; 

which he here abſolutely denies as to the divine Nature; for his words 

are, that it is 23izipe). A, 9% mzan; ane in any conſideration whatſoever. 

Then he muſt deſtroy the Hypoſiaſes. Not ſo neither, for he allows that there 

is a 9122022 as to the Hypoſtaſes however. For he propoſes the Objection 

himſelf, That by allowing no difference in the divine Nature, the Hypoſtaſes 

would be confounded. To which he anſwers, That he did not deny their diy 

: 2 _ ference, which was founded in the relation they had to one 

* * 8 preg another, which he there explains; and that therein only 

4er N Alliaſbr ꝓuageęa at conſiſts the difference of the Perſons, Which is a very con- 

1 e, bre — ſiderable teſtimony, to ſhew that both Petavii and Cur- 

a are Karel, celleus miſtook Gregory Nyſſen's meaning. But there are 
other arguments to prove it, 

2. He aſſerts ſuch a difference between the divine and human Perſons, as is 


unanſwerable, viz the Unity of Operation. For, ſaith he, among Men, if 


ſeveral go about the ſame Work, yet every particular Perſon works by himſelf, and 

therefore they may well be called many, becauſe every one is circumſeribed; but 

in the divine Perſons he proves that it is quite otherwiſe, for they all concur in 

the Action towards us, as he there ſhews at large. Petauius was aware of this, 

and therefore he ſaith, he quitted it and returned to the other; whereas he 

only ſaith, If his Adverſaries be diſpleaſed with it, he thinks the other ſufficient, 

Which in ſhort is, that Eſſence in it ſelf is one and indiviſible, but among 

Men it is divided according to the Subjects; that the divine Nature is capa- 

ble of no Diviſion at all, and therefore the difference of Hypoſtaſes muſt be 
from the different Relations and manner of Subſiſtenccge. 

3. He expreſſes his meaning fully in another place. For in his Catechetical 

. GregNyſ- Ora ion, he ſaith, he looks on ihe D ;@rine of the Trinity as 4 2 Myfte- 

oy Tom. „, (which three individual Perſons in one ſpeciſick Nature is far from.) But 

'F wherein lies it ? Chiefly in this, That there ſhould be Number and no Num- 

ber, different View and yet but one, a diſtintlion of Hypoſtaſes, and yet no Di- 

viſion in the Subjects. For ſo his words are, ꝶ s peut: To nammraues', 

which is contrary to what he ſaid of human Hypoſtaſes. Now what is the 

Subject in this caſe ? According to Curcellæus his Notion, it muſt be an Ir. 

dividual, But ſince he aſſerts there can be no Diviſion in the Subjetts, ten 

he muſt overthrow any ſuch Individuals as are among Men. Theſe are the 


chief Teſtimonies out of the Greek Fathers, whoſe authority Cur las ens 
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others rely moſt upon as to this matter, which I have therefore more par- 
ticularly examin'd. y 3 „I | 
Bat St. Jerom, faith Curcell&us, in his Epiſlle to Damaſur, thought three cut. n.48. 
Hypoſtaſes implied three diſtinct Subſtances ; and therefore when the Campenſes 2 
would have him own them, he refuſed it, and acked h Advice, Theu it is 
plain St. Jerom would not own three diſtin Subſtances, and ſo could not be 
of Carcellæus his mind. But ſaith he, wot” oe meant by three Subſtantes, N. 207. 
three Gods different in kind, as the Arians did. But how doth that appear? 
Doth he not ſay the Arian Biſhop and the Campenſes put him upon it? But 
who was this Arian Biſhop, and theſe Campenſes ? No other than the Mele- 
tian Party; for Meletins was brought in by the Arias,” but he joined againſt 
them with St. Baſ and others, who aſſerted three Hypoſtaſes ; and the Cam- 
ſe: were his People who met without the Gates, as the Hiſtorians reſt 
us. But it is evident by St. Jerom, that the Latin Church underſtood Hy- 
fx to be the ſame then with Subſtance ;, and the reaſon why they would 
not allow three Hypoſtaſes, was, becauſe they would not aſſert three Subſt art? 
res, So that Curcellews bis Hypothe/is bath very little colour for it amon 
the Latin Fathers; ſince St. Jerom there ſaith, it would be Sacrilege to hol 
three Subſtances ; and he freely beſtows an Anathemwa upon any one that aſ- 
ſerted more than one, wit 43 : 
But Hilary, ſaith Curcellews, owns a ſpecifick Unity ; for in his Book de cur. u. 89; 
Syv0dis, he ſhews, That by one Subſtance they did not mean one individual 
Subſtance, but Juch as was in Adam and Seth, that is of the ſame kind. No 
Man aſſerts the Onity and Indiſcrimination of the divine Subſtance more 
fully and frequently than he doth, and that without any Difference or Va- 
riation as to the Father and the Son. And although againſt the Ariars he 
may uſe that for an Illuſtration of Adam and Seth; yet when he comes to 
explain himſelf, he declares it muſt be underſtood in a way agreeable to the 
divine Nature. And he denies any Di viſion of the Subſtance between Father Hitar. de 
and Son, but he aſſerts one and the ſame Subſtance to be in both; and al- S . 
though the Perſon of the Son remains diftin® from the Perſon of the Fa- iat. Je 
ther, yet he ſubſiſts in that Subſtance of which he was begotten, and no- Trinic, J. 
thing is taken off from the Subſtance of the Father, by his being begotten r % 
it hy | 


But doth he not ſay, That he hath a Legitimate and proper Subſtance of his Hilar. de. 
own begotten Nature from God the Father ? And what is this bui to own two%, wy 
diſlin® Sub/tances ? | DT, 10. NOM” 201 179... 
| How can the Subſtance be diſtin@, if it be the vety ſame, and the Son 
habit in that Subſtance of which he was begotten And that Hilary (beſides a 
multitude of paſſages to the ſame purpoſe in him) cannot be underſtood 
of two diſtin& Subſtances will appear by this Evidence. * 

The Arians in their Confeſſion of Faith before the Council of Nice ſet Hilar. de 
down among the ſeveral Hereſies which they condemned, that of Hieracas, 3 
who ſaid the Father and Son were like two Lamps ſhining but of one common | 
Veſſel of Oil. Hilary was ſenſible that under this that Expreſſion was ſtruck 
at (79 of God, Light of Light, which the Church owned: His Anſwer is, 

Luminis Nature nitas eſt, non ex connexione porrectio, i. e. they are not 

_ Grided 1 from one common Stock, but * Light remain- 

'5 ater it was kindled that it was before; as appears by PER | 
is Words, Light of Light, ſaith he, alien Thee „„ 
des to another that which it continues to have it pr#iar 1 
lt. And Per av ſaith, that the Opinion of AHieracas _ wed nebug 

ves, That the ſubſtance of the Father and Son differ d numerically as one Lamp petav. de 
fan ant her. And Hilary calls it an Error of human Underſtanding, which ou - 
ould judge ot God, by what they find in one another, | . or 
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Curcell. Doth not St. Ambroſe ſay, as Curcellæu quotes him, That þ - 

> Sov not two Gods, . all Men are ſaid to be of one Ku . 
mbroſ, But St. Ambroſe is directiy agaieft him. For he ſaith, The Arians oh; 

Fid 5 9 - objecked 
3 that if they made the Son true God, and Conſubſtantial with the Father. . the, 
ed. Nov, muſt make two Gods z, as there are two Mer, or two Sheep of the ſame Eſſence, 

but a Man and a Sheep are not ſaid to be Men, or two Sheep. Which they 20 
to excuſe themſelves, becauſe they made the Son of a d:ſſerent kind and ſubſicn,, 
from the Father. And what Anſwer doth St. Ambroſe give to this? 
1. He ſaith, Plurality according to the Scriptures rather — on thoſe of dif- 
ferent kind,; and therefore when they make them of ſeveral kinds, they 
muſt make ſeveral Gods. - | | 
2. That we who hold but Ore Subſtance, cannot make more Gods this 
re. 5 
3. To his inſtance of Men, he anſwers, That al:bough they are of the ſame 
Nature by Birth, yet they differ in Age, and Thought, and Work, and Place from 
one another ; po” hos there is ſuch Diverſity, there cannot be Unity ;, but in 
God there js no difference of Nature, Will, or Operation ; and therefore there can 
be but one Gt. | 
Cur. n. 97. The laſt I ſhall mention is St, Auguſtine, whom Curcellæus produces to aslit- 
tle purpoſe ; for although he doth mention the ſame inſtance of ſeveral Men 
being of the ſame kind; yet he ſpeaks ſo expreſly againſt a Speci I Unity in 
aug. de God ; that he ſaith, The Conſequence muſt be, that the three Perſons muſt be 
Tung. “ three Gods 3 4s three humane Perſons are three Men. And in another place, 
C maxim. That the Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt, are One in the ſame individual Nature. 
L. 1. And what ſaith Curcellæus to theſe places, for he was aware of them. To 
the latter he (ith, That by Individual, he means Specifick. This is an extra- 
Cur.n.114- ordinary Anſwer indeed. But what Reaſon doth he give for it? Becauſe 
they are not divided in Place or Time, but they may have their proper Eſſences 
however, | 
| But where doth St, guſt give any ſuch Account of it? He often 
Ayguſt de ſpeaks upon this Subject; but always gives another Reaſon, viz. becauſe 
Trinit & they are but one and the ſame Subſtance, The Three — 1 are but One 
© 3.3.8. God, becauſe they are of One Subſbance », and they heve « perſedt Onity, Jecaue 
1. 6.c- 1. there is no Diverſity of Nature, or of Will. But it may be ſaid, That here he 
Ori" ſpeaks of a Diverſity of Nature, In the next Words he explains himſelf, 
6. that the Three Perſons are One God, propter ineffabilem conjunTionem 
NN Deitatis ; but the Union of three Perſons in one Specific Nature, is no 
* ine ſfable Conjunction, it being one of the commoneſt things in the World; 
and in the ſame Chapter, propter Individuam Deitatem unus Deus eſt z 
& propter uniuſcujuſque Proprietatem tres Perſone ſunt. Here we find one 
Individual Naturez and no difference but in the peculiar Properties of 
the Perſons. | | 
jn the other place he is ſo expreſs againſt a ſpecifick Unity, that Curcelle- 
Cur.n.114- us his beſt Anſwer is, That in that Chapter he is too intricate and obſcure, 1. e. 
He durſt not to f} his Mind. 3 

Thus much I _ ht fit to ſay in anſwer to thoſe undeniable tg 4 of 

Curcellæus, which our Onitarians boaſt ſo much of, and whether they ſo 


or not, let the Reader examine and judge. 
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CHAP. VII. 
The Athanaſian Creed clear from Contradictions. 


4A 


n. i Now come to the laſt thing Tpropoſed, viz. toſhew, That it 5s nocon- 
| tradiction to aſſert three Perſons in the Trinity and but one God; and for 
| that purpoſe, I ſhall examine the Charge of Contrads@ions on the Athanaſien ——_ 
| Creed. The ſum of the firſt Articles, (ay they, is this, The one true God is three 3, Creed, 
| diflin® Perſons, and three diſtin Perſons, Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt are the one p. 
true God. Which is plainly, as if a Man ſtould ſay, Peter, James and John, being 
three Perſons are one Man; and one Manis theſe three diſtind Perſons, Peter, 
James and John. Is it not now a ridiculous Attempt as well as a barbarous 
Ind gnity, to go about thus to make Aſſes of all Mankind, under pretence of teach- 
ing them aCreed, This is very ireely ſpoken, with reſpe&, not merely to 
our Church, but the Chriſtian World, which owns this Creed to be a juſt 
and true Bæplication of the Doctrine of the Trinity. But there are ſome 
Creatures as remarkable for their untoward kicking, as for their Stupidity. 
And isnot this great $kill in theſe Matters, to make ſuch a Parallel between 
' three Perſons in the Godhead and Peter, James and Jobs? Do they think 
there is no difference between an infinitely perfect Being, and ſuch finite li- 
mited Creatures as Individuals among Men are? Do they ſuppoſe the di- 
vine Nature capable of ſuch Diviſon and Separation by Individuals, as hu- 
mane Nature is? No, they may ſay, hut ye who hold three Perſons muſt 
thinkſo: For what reaſon > We do aſſert three Perſons, but it is on the 
account of divine Revelation, and in ſuch a manner, as the divine Nature 
is capable of it, For it is a good rule of Boethins, Talia ſunt predicata, 
qualia ſubjeFa permiſerint. We muſt not ſay that there are Perſons in the 
Trinity, but in ſuch a manner as is agreeable to the divine Nature; and if 
that be not capable of Diviſion and Separation, then the Perſons muſt be in 
the ſame undivided Eflence. The next Article is, Neither confounding the 
Perſons, nor dividing the Subſtance 5 But how can we, ſay they, not confound 
the Perſons that have, as ye ſay, but one numerical Subſtance ® And how can 
we but divide i he Subſtance, which we find in three diitin# divided Perſons ? I 
think the terms numerical Subſtance not very proper in this caſe; and I had 
rather uſe the Language of the Fathers, than of the Schools; and ſome of 
the moſt judicious and learned Fathers would not allow the terms of one nu 
merical Subſtance to be applied to the divine Eſſence. For their Notion was, 
That Number was only proper for compound Beings, but God being a pure 
and ſimple Being, was one by Nature and not by Number, as St. Baſil ſpeaks 846. Ep. 
as is before obſerved ) becauſe he is not compounded, nor hath any be- 
des himſelf tobe reckon'd with him. But becauſe there are different Hypo- 
 #afſes, therefore they allow'd the uſe of Number about them, and ſo we may 
of lay the Hy poſtaſes or Perſons are »wmerically differtnt ; but we cannot ſay 
. fo that the Eſlence is one Numerically. But why muſt they confound the Perſons, 
if there be but one Eſſence * The relative Properties cannot be confounded ; 
for the Father cannot be the Son, nor the Son the Father; and on theſe the 
difference of Perſons is founded. For, there can be no difference, as to 
eſſential Properties, and therefore all the difference, or rather diſtinction 
mult be from thoſe that are Relative. A Perſon of it ſelf imports no Rela- 
tion, but the Perſon of the Father or of the Son muſt; and theſe Relations 
P. cannot be confounded with one another. And if the Father cannot be the 
don, nor the Son the Father, then they muſt be diſtinqt from each other. But 
. Nnn 2 bow? 
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how 2 By dividing the Subſtance? That is impoſſible in a Subſta 
is indiviſible. It may be ſaid, That the Eſſence of created Beings is indiviſble 
and yet there are divided Perſons. I grant it, but then a created Eſſence ;: 
capable of different accidents and qualities to divide one Perſon fro 
ther, which cannot be ſuppoſed in the divine Nature; and withal the 


nce that 


nce is 
m ano. 


(: 1 
wer which gives a Being to a created Eſſence, gives it a ſeparate = 


divided Exiſtence from all others. As when Peter, James, and John re. 
ceived their ſeveral diſtin& Perſonalities from God; at the ſame time he 
you them their ſeparate Beings from each other, although the ſame Eſſence 


in them all. 

But how can we but divide the Subſtance which we ſee in three diſtind divided 
Ferſons * The queſtion is, Whether the diſtin& Properties of the Perſons 
do imply a Diviſion of the Subſtamce? We deny that the Perſons are divi- 
ded as to the Subſtance, becauſe that is impoſſible to be divided; but we 
ſay, they are and muſt be diſtinguiſhed as to thoſe incommunicable Proper. 
ties which make the Perſons diſtindt. The eſſential Properties are uncapable 


of being divided, and the Relations cannot be confounded ; ſo that there 


muſt be one undivided Subſtance and yet three diſtindt Perſons, * 

But every Perſon muſt have his own proper Subſtance ; and ſo the Subſtance 
muſt be divided if there be three Perſems That every Perſon muſt have a 
Subſtance to ſupport his Subfiſtence is not denied, but the queſtion is, 
Whether that Subſtance muſt be divided or not. We ſav, where the Sub- 
ſtance will bear it. as in created Beings a Perſon hath a ſeparate Subſtance, 
i. e. the ſame Nature diverſified by Accidents, Qualities and a ſeparate Ex- 
iſtence, but where theſe things cannot be, there the ſame Eſſence muſt re- 
main undivided, but with ſuch relative Properties as cannot be confounded, 
But may not the ſame undivided Subſtance be communicated to three divided Per. 


| ſons; ſo as that each Perſon may have hir own proper Subſtance, and yet the di- 


vine Eſſence be in it ſelf undivided? This is not the caſe before us. For the 
queſtion upon the Creed is, Whether the Subſtance can be divided > And 
here it isallow'd to remain undivided, Tes, in it ſelf, but it may be divided in 
the Perſons, The Subſtance, we ſay, is uncapable of being divided any 
way; and to fay, that a Subſtance wholly undivided in it ſelf, is yet divi- 
ded into as many proper and peculiar Subſtances, as there are Perſons, doth 
not at all help our Underſtanding in this matter; but if no more be meant, 
as is expreſly declared, than 7 hat the ſame one divine Nature is wholly and en- 
tirely communicated by the eternal Father to the eternal Son, and by Father and 
Son to the eternal Spirit, without any diviſion or ſeparation; it is the ſame 
which all Trintarians aſſert. And it is a great pity, that any mew Phraſes 
or Ways of Expreſſion ſhonld cauſe unreaſonable Heats among thoſe who 
are really of the ſame Mind. For thoſe who oppoſe the Expreſſions of three 
diſtin Subſtances as new and dangerous; yet grant, That it is one peculiar 
Prerogative of the divine Nature and Subſtance, founded in its infinite, and 
therefore tranſcendent Perfection, whereby it is capable of reſiding in more Fer- 
ſons than one; and is accordinely communicated from the Father to the Son and 
Holy Ghoſt; but this is done without any Diviſion or Multiplication. Now if 
both parties mean what they ſay, where lies the difference? It is ſufficient 
for my purpoſe that they are agreed, that there can be no Diviſion as to the 
divine Eſſence by the diſtinction of Perſons. And ſo this paſſage of the Atha- 
aſran Creed holds good, Neither confounding the Perſons nor dividing the 
Subſtance. - 

* next Article, as it is ſet down in the Notes on Athanaſius b:s Creed, 


is a contradiction to this. For there it runs. There is one Subſtance of 


the Father, another of the Son another of the Holy Ghoſt. They might 


well charge it with Contradicb. ons at this rate. But that is a plain * 
| | | erſon; 
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' Perſm ; for there is no other variety in the Copies but this, that Bayfuw 
his Greek Copy hath 52522, and that of Conflantinople 22 $0070, but all 
the Latin Copies Perſona, But what conſequence do they draw from hence? 
Then, ſay they, The Son is not the Father, nor the Father the Son, nor the Ho- 
ly Ghoſt either of them. If they had put in Perſon as they ought to have done, 
1 is what we doown, And what follows > If the Father be not the Son, and 

is the one true God, then the Son is not the one true God, becanſe be is not 


the Father. The one true God may be taken two ways: 1. The one true 
' God, as having the true divine Nature in him, and ſo the Father is the one 

true God; but not excluſive of the Son, it he have the ſame divine Nature. 
1 2. The one true God, as having the divine Nature ſo wholly in himſelf, as to 
; make it incommunicable to the Son; ſo we do not ſay, that the Father is 
4 the one true God, becauſe this muſt exclude the Son from being God; which 
6 the Scripture aſſures us that he is; and therefore though the Son be not the 
. Father, nor the Father the Son, yet the Son may be the one true God as well 
e as the Father, becauſe they both partake of the ſame divine Nature, ſo that 
e there is no contradiction in this, That there is but one true God, and one of the 

Perſons is not the other. For that ſuppaſes it impoſſible, that there ſhould 
"x be three Perſons in the ſame Nature ; but if the diſtinQion of Nature and 
a Perſons be allow'd, as it muſt be by all that underſtand any thing of theſe 
$ matters, then it muſt be granted, that although one Perſon cannot be ano- 
% ther, yet they may have the ſame common Eſſence. As for inſtance, let us 


take their own, Peter, James and John. What pleaſant arguing would this 
be, Peter is not James nor Fohn, nor James nor John are Peter, but Peter 


indiviſible; and therefore James and John cannot be true Men, becauſe Peter 
hath the one and indiviſible Eſſenceof a Man in him? But they will ſay, We 
cannot ſay that Peter is the One true Man, as we ſay, That the Father is the 
One true God. Yes, we ſay the ſame in other Words, for he can be ſaid to be 
the One true God in no other Reſpect, but as he hath the One true divine Eſ- 
ſence. All the difference lies, that a finite Nature is capable of Di viſſon, 
but an infinite is not. | | 

It follows, * The Godhead of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghoſt is all one, the Glory Equal, the Majeſty Co- eternal. | 

Tothis they ſay, That this Article La impugn and deſtroy it ſelf. How ſo ? 


qual, nor Co. eternal. Not Equal for it is the ſame, which Equals never are, nor 
lo eternal for that intimates that they are diſtin. For nothing is Co eternal, 
nor Cotemporary with it ſelf. | : 

There is no appearance of Difficulty or Contradiction in this, if the Di- 
ſtin9ion of Perſons is allowed; for the three Perſons may be well ſaid to be 
C equal and Co eternal ; and if we honour the Son, as we honour the Father, 
we mult give equal Glory to him. | | 
But one great Point of Contradiclion remains, via. So that the Father 
. 8God, the Son is God, and the Holy Ghoſt is God, and yet there are 

not three Gods, but one God. f Es 

Firſt, they ſay, This is as if a Man ſhould ſay, the Father is a Perſon, the 
Hon 4 Ferſon, and the Holy — Perſon, yet there are not three Perſons, but 
one Perſon. How is this poſſible, if a Poke doth ſuppoſe ſome peculiar 
Property, which muſt diſtinguiſh him from all others? And how can three 

erſons be one Perſon, unleſs three incommunicable Properties may become 
reed, due communicated Property to three Perſons? But they are aware of a Di- 


and 


bath the true Efſence of a Man in him; and the true Eſſence is but one and 


For, if the Glory and Majeſty be the ſame in Number, then it can be neither E- 


© of ſtinction in this Caſe, viz. That the term God is uſed Perſonally, when it is 
ight ſaid, God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghoſt ; but when it is 
> for ad, There are not three Gods, but one God, the term God is uſed Eſſentially, 
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and therefore comprehends the whole three Perſons, ſo that there is neither 


a Grammatiral, nor Arithmetical Contradiction. And what ſay our UOniteri 
ans to this? Truly no leſs, Than that the Remedy is worſe (if poſſible) = 
the Diſeaſe. Nay then we are in a very ill Caſe. But how I pray doth 
this appear? 1. Say they, Three perſonal Gods and one eſſential Gad mal 
four Gods, if the eſſential God be not the fame with the perſonal God, ; Jury 
Fw he is the ſame, yet. ſince they are not the ſame with one another, bye di. 


, it follows that there are three Gods, i.e. three perſonal Gods, 2. I in- 


 troduces two ſorts of Gods, three Perſonal and one Eſſential. But the Chriſtian 


Religion knows and owns but One, true and moſt high God of any ſort, So far 
then we are agreed, That there is but One true and moſt high God ; and that 
becauſe of the perfect Unity of the Divine Eſſence, which can be no more 
than One, and where there is but One Divine Eſſence, there can be but On: 
true God, unleſs we can ſuppoſe a God without an Eſſence, and that would 
be a ſirange ſort of God. He would bea perſonal God indeed in their cri. 
tical Senſe of a Perſon for a ſhape or ay Owner But may not the ſame Eß 
ſence be divided? That I have already ſhewed to be impoſſible. Therefore 
we cannot make ſo many perſonal Gods, becauſe we aſſert one and the ſame 
Eſſence in the three Perſons of the Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt. By they 
are diſtindt, and therefore muſt be diſtin Gods, fince every one is diſtind from 


the other. They are diſtin as to perſonal Froperties, but not as to eſſential 


A'tributes, which are and muſt be the fame in all: So that here is but one 
eſſential God, and three Perſons. I 

But after all, why do we aſſert three Perſons in the Godhead ? Not becauſe 
we find them in the Athana/tan Creed, but becauſe the Scripture hath reveal- 
ed that there are Three, Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, to whom the Divine 
Nature and Attributes are given, This we verily believe that the Scripture 
hath revealed; and that there are a great many places, of which we think 
no tolerable Senſe can be given without it; and therefore we aſſert this 
Doctrine on the ſame Grounds on which we believe the Scriptures. And if 
there are three Perſons which have the D.vine Nature attributed to them, 
what muſt we do in this Caſe? Muſt we caſt off the Unity of the Divine 
Eſſence 2 No, that is too frequently and plainly aſſerted tor us to call it 
into Queſtion. Muſt we reject thoſe Scriptures which attribute Divinity to 
the Son and Holy Ghoſt, as well as to the Father 2 That we cannot do, 


. unleſs we caſt off thoſe Books of Scripture, wherein thoſe things are con- 


Facund 
. 
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tained, 

. But why do we call them Perſons, when that Term is not found in Scripture, 
and is of a doubtful Senſe 2 The true Account whereot I take to be this: lt 
is obſerved by Fa:undus Hermianen;is, that the Chriſtian Church received the 
Doctrine of the Trinity before the Terms of three Perſons were uſed. But St 
bellianiſm was the oc. aten of making nſe of the name of Perſons. It's true, 
That the Sabellians did not diſlike one Senſe of the Word Perſon, (which 
they knew was not the Church's Senſe) as it was taken for an Appearance 
or an external Quality ; which was conſiſlent enough with their lypothejis, 
who allow'd but One real Perſon with different Manifeſtations, That this 
was their true Opinion, appears from the beſt account we have of their 
Dod rine, from the firſt Riſe of Sabelianiſm. The Foundations of it were 
laid in the earlieſt and moſt dangerous Hereſies in the Chriſtian Church, 
viz. that which is commonly called by the name of the Groſticks, and that 
of the Cerinthians and Ebionites. For how much ſoe ver they differ d from 
each other in other things; yet they both agreed in this, that there was 
no ſuch thing as a Trinity, conſiling of Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt ; but 
that all was but different Appearances and Manifeſtations of God to Mankind. 


in conſequence whereof, the Gnoſſi ls denied the very Humanity of Cine 
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zocd the Cervethiars and Fbiowites his Diviniry: But both thetfe ſorts, were 
atterly rejected the Communion of the Chriſtian Church z and ho ſueh thipg Ted. 
25 Sabellianiſmt was found within it; | Aﬀterwardsthefe aroſe ſome Perſons per 
who tarted the ſame Opinion within the Church; the firſt we meet with 77,7 
of this ſort are thoſe mention'd by Theodoret,” Fpigonus, Cleomenes, and © 
Nectar, from whom they were called Noetions. Not long after, yo 
broached the ſame Doctrine in 'Pexrapol3s, and the parts thereabouts, which 
made Dionyſs of Alexandria appear fo carly and fo warmly agsinſt jr. chan, de 
But be happening to let fall ſome Expreſſions, as though he afferted àn apl. 8. 
Inequality of Hypoſheſes in the Godhead, Complaint was made bf it to Dioyj- 
fu: then Biſhop of Rome; who thereupon explained that which he took 
to be the true Senſe of the Chriſtian Church in this matter, which is fill | 
preſerved in Athawaſfus + Therein he diſowns the Sabellian Doctrine, which Arbanaſ,. 
confornded the Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt, and made them to be the ſame ; Fidet f. 
and withal, he rejected thoſe who held three diſtindt and ſeparate Hypoſta er, cen. p. 275. 
as the Platoriſte, and after them, the Mærcioniſis did. Dionyſins of Alex. ; 
andria, when he came to explain himſelf, 51 with the others, and al- 
ſerted the Son to be of rhe ſame Subſtance with the Father, as Athanaſtus hath 4thanaſ. 
proved at-large ; but yet he ſaid, That if 4 diſtiniion of Hypoſtaſer were not 1,5 
kept up, the DoFirine of the Trinity would be loſt, as appears by an Epiſtle of 
his in St. Baſil. Atbamaſius ſaith, That the Hereſy of Sabellius lay in making mag a 
the Father and Som to be only different Names of the ſame Perſon 3 ſo that in ga. 
one reſpeck he is the Father, and in another the Son; Gregory Nui anzen in chan. o- 
tion to Sebell;aniſm, ſaith, We muſt believe one God and three Hypo- Ariad 5. 
fteſer, and commends Arhenafins for preſerving the true Mean, in afferting 46. 
the Onity of Nature, and the Diſtintion of Properties. St. Baſil ſalth, That 1 
the Sabellians made but owe Perſon of the Father and Son's that in Name they „ 16, 17. 
confeſſed the Son, but in reality they denied h m. In another place, That the Or. XXI. 
Sabellians aſſerted but one Hypoſtaſes in the divine Nature, but that God took I 
ſeveral Perſons upon him as occaſcon required; ſometimes that of a Father, at 0. 27.5. 603, 
ther imes of a Som; and ſo of the Holy Ghoſt. And to the ſame purpoſe Sr Hgpil 
in other places, he faith, That there are diſtintt Hyp:ſtaſes with their peculiar i41. © 
ties; which being joined with the Unity of Nature, make up the true Con- EP 54: 
72 of Faith, There were ſome who would have but one Hypo fla, 
whom he oppoſes with great vehemency; and the Reaſon he gives, is, 
That then they muſt make the Perſons to be mere Nanies, which is Sabellianiſm. 
And be faith, That if our Notions of diſtinit Perſons have no certain Fonn- 
dation they are mere Names, ſuch as Sabellius called Perſons. But by this 
Found ation he doth not mean any diſtin Eſſences, but the incommunicable 
Properties belonging to them, as Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt. 1 | 
It is plain from hence, that the neceſſity of afferting three Hypoſtaſes, 
came from thence, that otherwiſe they could not ſo well diſtingaiſh them- 
ſelves from the Sabell;ars, whoſe Doctrine they utterly diſowri'd, as well as 
4rieniſm and Judaiſm; and it appears by the Teſtimonies of Athanaſius, Achanaſ. 
Nazianzen, and St. Bafil, that they look d on one 4s bad as he ot ber, NN 
and they commonly join Judaiſm and Sabellianiſmi together. ad pc 16. 
But yet there aroſe Difficulties, whether they were to hold one e . : 
or three. The former inſiſted on the generally received Senſe of Hypoſtaſee a 
tor Ful ſtauce or Eſſence; and therefore they eouid not hold three Hypoſtaſe: 
Vithout three diſtin Eſſences, as the / Iatoniſt and Marcioniſts held. Upon Ruffin. p. 
this a Synod was called at Alexandria to adjuſt this matter, where bo h Par- 7 . * 
ties were deſired to explain themſelves. Thoſe who held three Hy poſtaſes Arhan. Ep. 
vere asked, Whether they maintained three Hypoſtaſes as the Arians did, 0 peg ot 
different Subſtances and ſeparate Subſiſtences, as Mankind and other Creatures * 
ae? Or as other Heretic łs, three Principles or three Gods 8 All which * 
7 eq- 
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edfaſtly denied. Then they were asked, hy. they nſed 1heſs#terms 2 Tra 
anſwered, Becanſe they believed the Holy Trinity to be 2 — 
and that the Father, and Son, and Holy Ghoſt had a real Subſilence belomoins. 
to them, but [till they held: but one Godhead, one Principle, and the Son of he 
ſame Subſtance with the Fat ber; and the Holy Ghoſt not to be 4 Creature but 70 
bear the ſame proper and inſepardble Eſſence with the Father and the Son 
Then the other fide were asked, When: they aſſerted but one Hypoſtaſts, whe- 
ther they held with Sabellius or not; and that the Som and Holy Ghoſt hed ny 
Eſſence or Sulſiſtence? Which they utterly denied; but ſaid, that their mean. 
ing was, That Hypoſtaſis was the ſame with Subſtance ; and by one Hypoſtaſts 
they intended no more, but that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt were of the 
Same individual Subſtance ; (for the Words are d Ty Twuriryzx rh; ele-) 
and ſo they held but one Godhead and one divine Nature, and upon these 
terms they agreed. From whence it follows, that the Notion of türe 
Hypoſtaſes, as it was received in the Chriſtian Church, was to be underſtood 
ſo as to be conſiſtent with the Individual Unity of the divine Eſſence. And 
the great rule of the Chriſtian Chnrch was to keep in the middle, between 
the Doctrines of Sabelliut and Arinsz, and ſo by degrees the Notion of three 
Hypoſtaſes and one Eſſence was look d on in the Eaſtern Church, as the 
moſt proper Diſcrimination of the Orthodox from the Sabellians and 


Arians. 


But the Latin Church was not ſo eaſily brought to the uſe of three y- 


poſtaſes, becauſe they knew no other Senſe of it, but for Subſtance or Eſſence 
and they all denied that there was any more than one divine Subſtance, and 
therefore they rather embraced the Word Perſona; and did agree in the name 
of Perſons as moſt proper to ſigniſie their meaning, which was, That there 
were three which had dil(int ſubſiſtencet, and incommunicable properties, and 
one and the ſame divine Eſſence. And ſince the Notion of it is ſo well un- 
derſtood to ſignifie ſuch a peculiar Senſe, I ſee no reaſon why any ſhould 
ſcruple the uſe of it. As to its wot being uſed in Scripture, Socinus himſelf 
deſpiſes it, and allows it tobe no good reaſon. For when Franciſcus Davides 
Socin. vol. Objected, That the terms of Eſſence and Perſon were not in Scripture ; Socinus tells 
. p. 778. him, That they expoſed their cauſe who went upon ſuch ground; and that if the 

ſenſe of them were in Scripture, it was no matter whether the terms were or not, 
Having thus cleare d the Notion of three Perſons, I return to the Senſe 
of Scripture about theſe matters; and our Unitarians tell us, that we ought to 
interpret Scripture otherwiſe. How doth that appear ? They give us very little 
encouragement to follow their Interpretation, which are ſo new, ſo forced, 
ſo different from the general Senſe of the Chriſtian World, and which, I 
may ſay, reflect ſo highly on the Honour of Chriſt and bis Apoſtles, 7. e. 
by making uſe of ſuch Expreſſions, which if they do not mean what to 
honeſt and ſincere Minds they appear to do, mult be intended (according 
to them) to ſet up chriſ a mere Mar to be a God. And if ſuch a thought 

as'this could enter into the Mind of a thinking Man, it would tempt him 
to ſuſpect much more as to thoſe Writings, than there is the leaſt colour 
or reaſon for. Therefore theſe bold inconſiderate Writers ought to reflect 
on the conſequence of ſuch ſort of Arguments, and if they have any regard 

to Chriſtianity, not to trifle with Scrip ure as they do, 

N:tesonA- But ſay they, The queſtion only 1s, Whether we ought to inte pret & ripture 
—— 525 when it ſpeaks of God, according to Reaſon or not, that 5, like Fools or like 
w ſe Men? Like wiſe Men ne doubt, if they can hit upon it; but they 
go about it as untowardly as ever Men did. For is this fo interpret Scrip- 
ture like wiſe Men, to take up ſome »ovel Interpretations againlt the one 
| ſenſe of the Chriſtian Church from the Apoſtles times? Is this to act lite 


wiſe Men, to raiſe Objections againſt the Authority of the Books they 
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not anſwer, and to cry out of falſe Copies and Tranſlations without reaſon, 
and to render all places ſuſpicious which make againſt them? Is this 2 TE 
terpret S riprure like wiſe Men, to make our Saviour affect to be thought a 
God, when he knew himſelf. to be a gere Man, and by their on Coufeſ- 


bon had not bis rr and Power conferr'd upon him? And to 


make his Apoſtles ſet up the Worſhip of a Creature, when their deſign was 

to take away the Worſhip of all ſuch, who by Nat'wre-are not Gods I this Anſwer +0 
lite wiſe Men, to tell the World, that theſe were only ſueb Gods whone they 1 mens 
had ſet wp, and God had not appointed'; as though there were no reel H-. h 
atry, but in giving divine Worſhip without God's Command. 22 | 
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CHAP. VIII SM 
The Socinian Senſe of Scripture examin dd. 


UT they muſt not think to eſcape fo eaſily for ſuch a groundleſs and 
B preſumptuous ſaying; that they interpret the Scripture not like, Fools, 
bu: like wiſe Men, becauſe the true ſenſe of Scripture is really the main point 
between us, and therefore 1 ſhal] more carefully examine the wiſe ſenſe 
they give of the chief places which relate to the matter in hand. 


1 
* 


1, Is this to interpret Scripture like wiſe Men, to make the Author to the 
Hebrews in one N and that but a ſhort one, to bring no leſs than four 
places out of the Old Teftawert, and according to their Senſe, not one of 
them proves that which he aimed at, viz. that Chriſt was ſuperior to An- 
gelt, as will appear by the Senſe they give of them. Heb. 1. 5. For unto 
which of the Angels ſaid he at any time, Thou art my Son, this dey have I be- 
gotten thee > Theſe Words, ſay they, in their original and primary ſenſe are I. ef ti 
Halen of David, bat in their myſtical ſenſe are « Prophecy concerning Chriſt, Tos. . 
Was this myſtical ſenſe primarily intended or not? If not, they are only SY 
an accommodation and no proof. But they ſay, even in that myſtical 
ſenſe, they were intended mot of the Lord Chriſt's, ſuppor'd Eternal Generation 
from the Eſſence of the Father, but of his Reſurrettion from the deal. 

But if that be not taken as an Evidence of his being the Eternal San of 
God, how doth this prove him above Angels? 

Heb. 1. 6. And again, when be bringeth bis firſt- begot en into the World, 
be ſaith, And let all the Angels of God worſhp bim, This one would think 7 
bome to the buſineſs ; but our wiſe Interpreters tell us plainly, That. the Hitt. ofthe 
Words were uſed by the Pſalm'ſt an another occaſion, i. e. they are nothing to UN. 
the purpoſe. But being told of this, inſtead of mending the matter, they 
have made it far worſe ; for upon ſecond Thoughts (but not wiſer) they pee of 
lay, The words are not taken out of the Pſalm, but out of Deut. 32. 43. where the ien 
tie words are not ſpoken of God, but of God's People; and if this be ſaid pre 
ef God's People, they hope it may be ſaid of Chriſt too, without concluding 
from thence; that Chriſt s the ſupreme God. But we mult conclude from hence, 
that theſe are far. irom being wiſe Interpreters z for what conſequence 
Pen. * Argels worſbip God's People, therefore Chriſt is ſuperiour to 

Heb. r. 8. Thy Throne O God + for ever and ever, i. e. ſay they, God x Hiſt, of the 
thy Throne for ever. And ſo they relate not 16 Chriſt, but to God, And to Vai 3.16: 
what purpoſe then are they brought > | | 6 
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| Heb. 1. 10. Thou Lord in, the beginning haſt Laid the fund men of 1h 
Ibid. 7. ). Earth, and the Heavens are the Work of thy Hands. Theſe words, ſay the 
are to be underſtood not of Chriſt, but of God. Which is to charge the has. 
ſtle with arguing out of the old Teſtament very impertinently. Is this iu. 
r the Scriptures like wiſe Men ? Is it not rather expoſing and ridicu- 
ing them? | „ yas 
- Is this t0 interpret Scripture like wiſe Men, to give ſuch a forced Senſe of 
the beginning of St. John's Goſpel, as was never thought of from the writing 
of it, till ſome in the laſt Age thought it neceſſary to avoid the proof of 
Avis 7 - Chriſt's Divinity ſrom it. For the A. was never taken, in the Senſe 
his Letter, they put upon it, for him that was fo preach the Word'in St. Johns time; but 
p.9, the ſignification of it was then well underſtood from the Alexandriam School 
Anjmert» Cas appears by Philo.) whence it was brought by Cerinthus into thoſe parts 
ySermon, . . 
p. o Of Aſa, where St. John lived when he wrote his Goſpel : and one of them. 
Refetions ſelves confeſſes, that Cerinthas did by the A & mean ſomething divine 
> 39. 45. which reſted upon, and inhabited the Perſon of Jeſus, and was that power by 
which God created original Matter and made the World, but as the Chriſt or the 
Word deſcended on Jeſus at his Baptiſm, ſo it left him at his Crucifixion. That 
which I obſerve from hence is, that there was a known and current Senſe of 
the A5 . at the time of St. John's writing his Goſpel, very different from 
that of 4 Preacher of the Word of Cod; and therefore I cannot but think it 
the wiſeſt way of interpreting St. John, to underſtand him in a Senſe then 
commonly known ;, and fo he affirms the A to have been in the beginning, 
i. e. before the Creation ( for he ſaith afterwards, Al! things were made by 
bim) and that he was with God, and was God; and this Word did not in- 
habit Jeſus, as Cerinthws held, but was made Fleſh and dwelt among us. And 
ſo St. John clearly aſſerted the Divinity and Incarnation of the Son of Cod. 
And in all the Diſputes afterwards with Paulus Samoſatenus and Photinus, it 
appears, that they underſtood the A4 & not for any mere Mar, but for 
ſome Divine Power, which reſted upon the Perſon of Je. So that this 
was a very late, and I think no very wiſe Interpretation of St. John. And e- 
Sand.). 93. ven Sandius confeſſes, That Socinus his Senſe was wholly new and unheard of in 
the ancient Church , not only among the Fathers, but the Hereticks, as I have 
Eefore obſerved. For they agreed (except their good Friends the Alogi 
who went the ſureſt way to work) that by the Word no mere Man was 
under ſtood. Let them produce one if they can, ſaith Sandius (even the learned 
and judicious Sandius.) Did they all interpret the Scriptures like Fools, and 
not like wiſe Men? But if the Chriſtian Interpreters were ſuch Fools; what 
think they of the Deiſts, whom they ſeem to have a better opinion of, as to 
their Wiſlom 2 What, if Men without Biaſs of Intereſt, or Education think 
ours the more proper and agreeable Senſe? 
The late Archbiſhop to this purpoſe had mention'd Amelius the Platonift, 
„ee 4s an indifferent Judge. But what ſay our Wiſe Interpreters to this? Truly 
b they ſay. That the Credit of the Trinitarian Cauſe runs very low, when an un- 
r. %% certain Tale of an obſcure Platoniſt ofa reputation for Learning or Wit, is made 
t» be a good part of the Proof which is alledged for theſe DoTrines. If a Man 
happen to ſtand in their way, he muſt be content with ſuch a Character 8 
they will be pleaſed to give him. If he had deſpiſed St. John's Goſpel, an 


Euſeb. manner of expreſſion, he had been as Wiſe as the Alogr ; but notwitliſtand- 


_ A 7 ing the extraordinary Character given of Friend Amelius (as they call him ) 


© 19, by Euſeb us, by Porphyrias, by Proclus, and by Damaſcins, this very Saying 
Deine, of —＋ his Reputation for ever with them. What would Julian have 


1. 8 given for ſuch Wiſe Interpretation of St. John? When he cannot deny, but 


335- chat he did ſet up the Divinity of Chriſt by theſe Expreſſions ; and up Nerf 


* T* the Chriſtians of Alexandria, for giving Worſhip ta Feſus as the Word and _ 


— St a2. 
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Hh what atisfation would he have received ſuch a Senſe of his Words; 


other Chriſtians aſſerted it? ; | 

But they do not by any means deal fairly with tlie late Archbiſhop as to 
the Story of Amelins for they bring it in, as if he had laid the weight of the 
Cauſe upon it 3 whereas he only mentions it, as a Confirmation, of a pro- 
bable Conjecture, That Plato had the Notion of the Word of God from the 
Jews; becauſe that was 4 Title which the Jews did commonly give to the Meſſas, 


„ he proves from Philo, and the Chaldee Paraphraſt. To which they give no 


manner of Anſwer, But they affirm in anſwer to my Sermon, p. 9. That 
Gcinns his Senſe was, That Chriſt was called the Word, becauſe he was the 
Bringer or Meſſenger of God's Word. But were not the Fews to underſtand it 
in the Senſe it was known among them? And if the Chaldee Paraphraſt had 
uſed it in that Senſe, he would never have applied it to a Divine Subſiſtence, 
25 upon Examination it will appear that he doth, Of which Rittangel gives 
a very good Account, who had beena Jew and was very well «killed in their 
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when he Complemented Photinus for denying the Divinity of c hriſt; while vue” 


ancient Learning. He tells us, That he had a Diſcourſe with a learned U- Rirrangel 


zitarian upon this Subject, who was particularly acquainted with the Ea- “ 
ſtern Languages ; and he erideavoured to prove, That there was nothin in 


the Chaldee Paraphraſts uſe of N, becauſe it was promiſcuouſly uſed by 515. 
for M where it was applied to God. This Rittangel denied ; and offer'd to 
prove, that the Chaldee Paraphraſt did never uſe that Word in a common 
manner, but as it was appropriated to a Divine Subfiſtence. He produces 
ſeveral places where RNA is put, andnothing anſwering to Word in the 
Hebrew, as Gen. 20. 21. The Chaldee hath it, The Word of Jehovah ſhall be 
my God, Exod. 2. 25. And Jehovah ſaid, He would redeem 1hem by his Word, 
Exod, 6. 8. Tour murmurings are not againſt as, but againſt the Word of Jebo- 
vab, Exod. 19. 17. And Moſes brought the People out to meet the Word of Je- 
booah, Levit. 26. 46. Theſe are the Statutes and Judgments, and Laws, 
which Jehovah gave between his Word amd the Children of Iſrael by the hand of 
Myſes, Numb. 11. 20. Te have deſpiſed the Word of Jebovah whoſe Divinity 
dwelt among you, Num. 23. 21. The Word of Jehovah js with him, and the 
Divinity of their King is among them, Deut. 1. 30. The Word of Jehovah 
all 555 for you, Deut. 2. 7. Theſe forty years the Word of Jebovab hath been 
with thee, Deut. 1. 32, Te did not believe in the Word of Jehovah your God, 
Deut. 4. 24. Tehovah thy God, his Word is a conſuming fire, Deut. 5. 5. I flood 
between the Word of Jehovah and you, to ſhew you the Word of the Lord, Deut. 


Jezirall 
95. 


32. 6, 9. Jehovah thy God, his Word ſhall go with thee, with many other 


places, which he brings out of Moſes his Writings; and there are multitudes 
to the ſame purpoſe in the other Books of Scripture 5 which ſhews, ſaith 
he, that this Term the Word of God, was ſo appropriated for many Ages; as 
appears by all the Chaldee Paraphraſts, and the ancient Doctors of the Jews. 
And he ſhews by ſeveral places, that the Chaldee Paraphraſt did not once 
render 137 by RRQ when there was occaſion for it; no, not when the 
Word of God is ſpoken of with reſpe& to a Prophet ; as he proves by ma- 
ny Teſtimonies ; which are particularly enumerated by him. The reſult of 
the Conference was, that the Unitarian had ſo much Ingenuity to confeſs, 
EA thoſe Words had another Senſe, their Cauſe was loſt; aud our Faith 


4 ſure Foundation. 


But it may be objected that Morinus hath ſince taken a great deal of pains Morinus . 


to prove the Chaldee Paraphraſts, not to have been of that Autiquity, which 


Exerc. Bi- 
blic. I. 3. 
the) have been ſuppoſed by the Jews to be of Exerc. 8, 


In anſwer to this, we may ſay in general, that Morinus his great Proofs 58 | 


"re againſt another Chaldee Paraphraſt of very ſmall Reputation, viz. of Jo- 
nathan upon the La; and not that of Okelos, which Rittangel relied upon 
O00 2 in 
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in this Matter. And none can deny this to have been very ancient; bot 
the Jews have ſo little knowledge of their own Hiſtory, but what is in 
Scripture, that very little certainty can be had from them. But we 
compare the Circumſtances of things, if we would come to any reſolution in 
this Matter. Now it is certain, that Philo the Alexandrian Jew, who lived 
ſo very near our Saviours time, bad the ſame Notion of the Word of God, 
which is in the Chaldee Parapbreſt : whole Teſtimonies have od 
produced 
by ſo many already, that I need not to repeat them. | | 
Enſebius And Euſebius ſaith, The Jews and Chriſtians had the ſame Opinion & ty 
_ 9 Chriſt, till the former fell off F om it in oppoſition to the Chriſtians z and he 
6. Is articularly inſtances in his Divinity. But it Morinus his Opinion be em- 
= as to the lateneſs of theſe Chaldee Paraphraſes, this inconvenience 
will neceſſarily follow, viz, That the Jews when they had changed ſo 
much the ir Opinions, ſhould inſert thoſe Paſſages themſelves which affert 
the Divinity of the Nord. And it can hardly enter into any Man's Head that 
conſiders the Humour of the Jewiſh Nation, to think, that after they knew 
what St. John had written concerning the Mord; and what uſe the Chviſti. 
ans made of it to prove the Divinity of Chriſt, they ſhould purpoſely inſert 
ſuch paſſages in that Paraphraſe of the Law which was in ſuch eſteem amon 
them, that Elias Levita ſaith, They were under Obligation to read two Paraf- 
cha's out of it every Week, together with the Hebrew Text. Now, who can 
imagine that the Jews would do this upon any other account, than that it 
was deliver'd down to them, by ſo ancient a Tradition, that they durſt not 
diſcontinue it. And it is obſerved in the place of Scripture which our Savi- 
diur read in the Synagogue, that he follow'd neither the Hebrew nor the 
Bichin. Greek, but in probability the Chaldee Paraphraſe 3 and the Words he uſed 
raſch.p.21, Upon the Croſs, were in the Chaldee Dialect. 
The latter Jews have argued againſt the Trinity, and the Divinity of Chriſt 
like any Unitarians, as appears by the Collection out of Foſeph Albo, David 
2 Kimchi, &c. publiſhed by Genebrard, with his Anſwers to them. And 
1:66, is it any ways likely, that thoſe who were ſo much ſet againſt theſe Do- 
ctrines, ſhould themſelves put in ſuch Expreſſions, which juſtifie what the 
irs, ſaith about the Word, being in the Beginning, being with God, and 
being God ? | 
The Subſtance of what I have ſaid, as to St. John's Notion of the Word, 
is this; That there is no colour for the Senſe which Socinus hath put upon 
it ; either from the uſe of it among other Authors, or any Interpretation a- 
mong the Jews. But that there was in his time a current ſenſe of it, which 
from the Jews of Alexandria, was diſperſed by Cerinthus in thoſe parts 
where he lived. That for ſuch a Notion there wasa very ancient Traditi- 
on among the Jews, which appears in the moſt ancient Paraphraſe of the 
Law, which is read in their Synagogues. And therefore according to all 
reaſonable ways of interpreting Scripture, the Word cannot be underſtood in 
St. John, for one whoſe Office it was to preach the Word, but for that Ward 
which was with God before any thing was made, and by whom all things were 
trade. 
3. Is this to interpret Scripture like wiſe Men, to give a new Senſe 
Joh. 1. 1. Of ſeveral Places of Scripture from a matter of Fat of which there is 
4 ; 8 1 the better to avo d the proof of the Divinity of the Son 
42. Of G | | 
— „ This relates to the ſame beginning of St. John's Goſpel, the Word was with 


+ doo God, and ſeveral other places, making mention of his deſcent from Heaven. 


ad p.c6 The ſenſe which theſe wiſe Interpreters put upon them is, that Chriſt vn 
Anſwer te papt up into Heaven, before he entred upon his Preaching. But where is this 


"$2" aid > What Proof, what Evidence, what credible Witneſſes of it, as =— 
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were of his Transfignration, ReſuereBZion and Aſcenſion £ Nothing like any 
Proof is offer'd for it; but it is a wiſe way they think of avoiding a preſſing 
— have a farther reach in it, viz. to ſhew how Chriſt, being a 
were Man, ſhould be qualified for ſo great an Undertaking as the founding 
the Chriſtian Church; and therefore they ſay, That before our Lord emtred f. of the 
nou bis . Meſſies, he was taben up to Heaven to be inſtrucled in the Unit. f. ag. 
ied and Will of God ( as Moſes was inte the Monnt, Exod. 24.1, 2, 12.) 
and from thence deſcended to execmte hisOffice, and declare the ſaid Will of God. = 
in another place, That wher it is ſard, the Word w with God; that is, the anſwer to 
Lord Chriſt was takert up into Heaven tobe inſtrucled in all points relating to b en 
Ambaſſege or Minifiry. In a third, they ſay, That our Seviour before he entred 1'fw.tothe 
aper bis Miniſtry, aſcended into Heaven, as Moſes did into the Mount, to be 4rcbviſmn, 
inſiraed in all things belonging to the Goſpel Doftrine, and Polity which he ©? 
wa f p99 and adminiſter. Now conſidering what ſort of a Perſon they 
make Chriſt to have been, vis. « meer Mar ; this was not ill thought of by 
them z to ſuppoſe him taker: up into Heaven and there inſtructed in what he 
was to teach and do, as Moſes was into the Monnt before he gave the Law. 
But here lies a mighty difference; when Moſes was called up into the Mount, 
the people bad publick notice given of it; and he took Aaron and his Sons, 
and Seventy Elders of Iſrael with him; who ſaw the Glory of God, v. 10. And 
all Iſrael beheld the Glory of the Lord as a devouring Fire on the top of the 
Mount, v. 17. and after the 40 days were over, it is ſaid, That Moſes came 
down from the Monnt, and the Children of Iſrael ſaw him with his Face 
ftining, Exod. 34. 40. Now if Chriſt were taker np into Heaven, as Moſes 
was into the Mount, why was it not made publick at that time? why no 
Witneſſes > why no Appearance of the Glory to ſatisfie Mankind of the 
truth of it? And yet we find, that when he was transfigured on the holy Matt. 15.1. 
Mount, he took Peter, and James, and John with him ; which Circumſtance 2 978. 
is carefully mention d by the Ewargeliſts. And Peter, who was one of the 
Mitneſſes then preſent, lays great weight upon this being done in the preſence 
— For we have not follow'd cunningly deviſed Fables, when we made et. r. 16. 
own unto you the Power and coming of our Lord Jeſus — but were Eye- 

witneſſes of his Majeſty. For he received from God the Father, Honour and 1. 
Glory, when there came ſuch a Voice to him from the excellent Glory 5 
And this Voice which came from Heaven we heard, when we were with him in the 18. 
boly Mount. Now let any one compare this with the account which they 
give of Chriſt's Aſcenſion into Heaven. The Transfignration was intended on- 
ly for a 064 mga Teſtimony of God's Favour, before his Suffering ; but e- 

ven in that he took care there ſhould be very credible Witneſſes of it. And 

i it then poſſible to believe, there ſhould be ſuch an Aſcenſion of Chriſt into 

Heaven, for no leſs a purpoſe, than to be inſtructed in his Ambaſſage, and to 
mnderfland the Mind and Will of God, a: to his Office ; and yet not one of 

the Evangeliſts give any account of the Circumſtances of it? They are ve- 

ty particular, as to his Birth, Faſting, Baptiſm, Preaching, Miracles, Suf- 

ferings, Reſurrection and Aſcenſion z but not one Word among them all as 

to the Circumſtances of his being taker up into Heaven for ſo great a purpoſe? 

fit were neceſſary to be believed, why is it not more plainly revealed? 
Why not the time and place mention'd in Scripture, as well as of his Faft- 
me and Temptation? Who can imagine it conſiſtent with that Sincerit 


and Faithfuleſs of the Writers of the New Teſtament, to conceal ſo materi- 
ala Part of Chriſt's Inſtructions and Qualifications z and to wrap it up in 
uch doubtful Expreſſions, that none ever found out this meaning till the | 
IS of Socirns ? Enjedinus mentions it only as a poſſible Senſe; but he con- aged. in | 
That the New Teſtament ſaith nothing at all of it ; but, ſaith he, or Joh: 6.62. 
ther 
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ther doth it mention other thin gs beſore he entred upon his Office. But this is 
very weak Evaſion, for this was of greateſt importance with reſpect to his 
Office, more than his Baptiſi, Faſting and Temptation; yet theſe are v 

fully fet down, A i ai 0555 430 oy 

And after all, our Unitariens themſelves ſeem to miſtruſt their own Toter. 

Anſwer to pretations; for in their anſwer to wy Sermon, they ſay, it it not the Doctrine 
8 of all the Unitarians, and refer me ta another account given of theſe Texts in the 
Hiſtory of Hiſtory of the Unitarians. There indeed I find Grotius © bis interpretation 
the Unit, (as they call it) prefer'd before that of Socinut. But they ſay, Grotins wa; 
Pe . Socinian all over, and that his Annotations are à compleat Syſtem of Socimia. 
| niſm: and his Notes on the firſt of St. John are written artificially, but the 
p. 28. Senſe at the bottom is theirs. In ſhort, That the Word, according to Grotins 
is not an eternal Son of God; but the Power and Wiſdom of God; which abiding 
without meaſure on the Lord Chriſt, is therefore ſpoken of as a Ferſon and as one 
with Chriſt, and he with that. And this Notion of the Word leads a Man 
through all the difficulties of this Chapter, with far more eaſe than any hitherto 
offer d. But theſe wiſe Interpreters have as much miſinterpreted Grotius, as 

they have done the Scriptures, as | ſhall make it appear, 

(I.) Grotius on John 6. 62. interprets Chriſt's Aſcenſion into Heaven, of 
his corporal Aſcent thither after his ReſurreAion, where the AG. or Word 
was before, of whom it is ſaid, That the Word was with God. But how 
comes Chriſt to aſſume that to himſelf which belong'd to the Word > He an- 
ſwers, Why not, ſince we call Body and Soul by the Name of the Man? But if 
no more were meant by the Word, but a divine Attribute of Wiſdom and 
Power, what colour could there be for the Son of Mar taking that 
to himſelf, which belonged to an Attribute of God? What ſtrange way of 
arguing would this have been? What, and if ye ſhall ſee the Son of Man af- 
cending where he was before? For according to this Senſe, how comes a di- 
vine Attribute to be called the Son of Man? How could the Son of Man be 
ſaid to aſcend thither, where a divine Attribute was before? The Words 
Ens iv 20 megrecr, muſt relate to him ſpoken. of before; and how could 
the Power and Wiſdom of God be ever ſaid to be the Son of Man? But if 
we ſuppoſea perſonal Union of the Word with the humane Naturein Chriſt, 
then we have a very reaſonable Senſe of the Words; for then no more is 
imply'd, but that Chriſt, . as conſiſting of both Natures, ſhould aſcend thi- 
ther, where the Word was before; when it is ſaid, that the Word was with 
God ; and ſo Grotizs underſtands it. 

(2.) Grotius doth not make the Word in the beginning of St. John's Goſpelto 
be a mere Attribute of Wiſdom and Power, but the Eternal Son of God, This! 
ſhall prove from his own Words. | 

1. He aſſerts in his Preface to St. Jobn's Goſpel, that the chief cauſe of his 
writing was univerſally agreed to have been to prevent the ſpreading of that 
Venom which had been then diſperſed in the Church; which he under- 
ſtands of the Hereſies about Chriſt and the Word. Now among theſe, the 
Hereſie of Cerintbus was this very Opinion which they faſten upon Grotzw + 
viz. that the Word was the Divine Wiſdom and Power inhabiting in the Perſon 

of Jeſus, as I have ſhew'd before from themſelves. And beſides, Grotuw 
ſaith, That the other Evangelifts had only intimated the divine Nature of Chriſt 
from his miraculous Conception, Miracles, knowing Mens Hearts, perpetual Pre- 
ſence, promiſe of the Spirit, remiſſion of Sins, Sc. But St. John, as the time 
required, attributed the Name and Power of God ts him from the beginning. $0 
that by the Name and Power of God, he means the ſame which he called the 
divine Nature betore. ; 

2. He ſaith, that when it is ſaid, The Word was with Cod; it ought to be 


. underſtood as Ignatius explains it, with the Father; what can this mean, Jef 
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Ice he underſtood the Word to be the eternal Som of God? And he quotes 
Tertullian, ſay ing, that be is the Son of God, and God ex unitate Subſtantiz z 
ard ibas there was Prolation of the Word without Separation. Now what Prola- 
tion can there be of a meer Attribute? How can that be ſaid to be the Son 
of God begotten of the Father, without Divjſfon, before all Worlds, as he quotes 
it from: Juſtin Mertyr £ And that he ir the Word, and God of God, from 

lus Antiochenus ? And in the next Verſe, when it is ſaid, The ſame was 
in the beginning with God); it is repeated on purpoſe, ſaith he, That we 
might conſider, that God is fo to be underſtood, that a Diſtinction is to be 
made · between God, with whom he was, and the Nord who was with Go; ſo 
that the Word doth not comprehend all that is God. But our wiſe Interpreters 


put a ridiculous Senſe upon it; as though all that Cotius meant was, That 


God's Attributes are the ſame with himſelf (which although true in it ſelf, is 


415 


very impertinent to Grotius his purpoſe ) and that the Reaſon why he ſaith, 


That the Wo dl is not all that God is, was, becauſe there were or1her Atiributes 
God beſedes. But where doth Grotius ſay any thing like this? Is this wiſe 
Interpreting * or honeſt and fair dealing? For Grotius immediately takes 
notice from thence of the Difference of Hypaſtaſes; which he ſaith was ta- 
ken from the Platoniſts, but with a change of the Senſe. 

3. When it is ſaid, v. 3. That all things were made by bim; Grotins un- 


derſtands it of the old Creation, and of the Son of God. For, he quotes a 


paſſage of Barnabas, where he ſaith, The Son is the work of his hands; and 
ſeveral paſſages of the Fathers to prove, That the World and all things init 
were created by him; and he adds, That nothing but God himſelf is excepted. 
What ſay our wiſe I:terpreters to all tbis? Nothing at all to the purpoſe z 
but they cite the Engliſh Geneva Tranſlation (when they pretend to give 
Grotins his Senſe ) and add, That the Word now begins io be [ſpoken of as a 
Perſon by the ſame Figure of Speech, that Solomon ſaith, Wiſdom hath builded 
ber Houſe, &c. Doth Grotins ſay any thing like this? And yet they ſay, 
Let us hear Grotius interpreting this ſublime Proeme of St. John's Goſpel. Bur 
they leave out what he ſaith, and put in what he doth not ſay ; isnot this 
interpreting like wiſe Men ? | 

4. The Word was made fleſh, v. 14. i. e. ſay the Unitarians as from Grotins ; 
It did abide on, and inhabit a humane Perſon, the Perſon of Jeſus hriſt; and ſo 
was in appearanie made Fleſhor Man. But what ſaith Grotins himſelf? The 
Word that he might bring us to God, ſhew'd himſelf in the Weakneſs of humane 
Nature ; and he quotes the Words of St. Paul for it, 1 Tim. 3. 16. God was 


manifeſt in the fleſh : and then produces ſeveral Paſſages of the Fathers to 


the ſame purpoſe. Is not this a rare Specimen of wiſe Interpreting, and fair 
dealing with ſo conſiderable a Perſon, and ſo well known, as Grots 2 
Who, after all, in a Letter to his intimate Friend Cer. J. Voſſins, declares, 
that he owned the Do@rine of the Trinity, both in his Poems and his Cate- 


iſzr, after his reviewing them; which Epiſtle is printed before the laſt E- g. S 


dition of his Book about Chriſt's Satisfattion 3, as an account to the World 
of his Faith "as to the Trinity. And in the laſt E- 


Opuſc. p. 
294. T. 3. 
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dition of his Poems, but little before his Death, he . lee Vat rerum vitæ meliorts 


O. 1 80, 


what theſe Unitarians faſten upon him. And now meme cen: 


Immenſi menſura Patris, quem 


R Miratus ſeſe Genitor, de Lumine 
let the World judge, how wiſely they have 5nterpre- Lamen ; 8 | 
ted both St. Job, and his Commentator Grotins ? e 

IV. Is this to interpret Scripture like wiſe Men, to make , e Syl. p. 8. EA. 1643. 


dur Saviour's meaning to be expreſly contrary to his 


Words? For when he ſaid, Before Abraham was, I am; they make the Joh. 5.55, 


ſe to be that really he was not, but only in God's Decree, as any other 
Man may be aid tobe. This place the late Archbiſhop (who was * fat 
y rom 
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from being a Sorin lan, however his Memory bath been very unworthily re. 
proached in that as well as other Reſpedts ſince his Death) urged againſt the 
Socinians, ſaying, That the obvious ſenſe of the Words js, that be had a real 
Exiſtence before Abraham was actually in Being ; and that their Interpretation 
about the Decree is ſo very flat, that he can hardly abſtain from Hing it is 
Anſwer to ridiculow. And the wiſe Anſwer they give is, That the Words cannot be 
— a true in any other Senſe, being ſpoken of one who was a Son, and Deſcendant 
p. 58. Abraham, Which is as ridiculous as the Interpretation; for it is to take it 
for granted, he was no more than a Son of Abraham, 
V. Is this to interpret Scripture like wiſe Men, to ſay, that when our $14. 
Joh. 10.36 viour faid in his Conference with the Jews, I am the Son of God, his chief 
A5, Foy meaning was, That he was the Son of God in ſuch a ſenſe, as all the faithful 
mare called God's Children? Is not this doing great Honour to our Saviour > 
Ib. 7. 30. Eſpecially when they ſay, That he never ſaid of himſelf any higher than this, 
oh 16, ). Which is true of every good man, I am the Son of God, And yet the Jews ac- 
— 25. cuſed him of Blaſphemy, for making himſelf the Son of God; and the High 
63. Prieſt adjured him to tell, Whether he were the Chriſt, the Son of God? 
Seiden ge Did they mean no more, but as any good Man is ? 
JTuare war But Mr. Selden ſaith, that by the Son of God the Jews meant the Ward o 
Gent. God (as he is called in the Chaldee Paraphraſt) which wu all one as to profeſs 
* ** Himſelf Got And our learned Dr Pocock ſaith, That according to the ſenſe 
Not. Miſ- of the ancient Jews, the Son of God ſpoken of, Plal. 2. was the eternal Son of 
cel. ad. Cod, of the ſame ſubſtan: with the Father. 
þ.3c7.%. And by this we may underſtand St. Peter's Confeſſion, Thor art theChrift, 
Matr. 15. the Son of the living Cod; and Nathanaels, Thon art the Son of God. But it 
S. Joh. ; is plain, the Jews in the Conference thought he made himſelf God, by ſay- 
69. 1..9. ing, I and my Father are One. Nit one God, ſay our wiſe Interpreters, but 
. U. 4 Friends are ſaid to be One. And what muſt they think of our Saviour 
nirar-p.29. the mean time, who knew the Fews underſtood him quite otherwiſe, and 
would not undeceive them ? 
Anſwer to But they ſay, The Jews put a malicious Conſtrution upon his Words, How 
bau. ag. doth that appear? Do they think the Jews had not heard what paſſed be. 
fore in ſome former Conferences, when they thought he had made himſelf 
[oh.s. 18. equal with Cod; and that he ſaid, That all Men ſhould honour the Son even as 
Sa they honoured the Father? 
Theſe Sayings no doubt ſtuck with them; and therefore from them they 
had Reaſon to think that he meant ſomething extraordinary, by his fay- 
ing, I and my Father are One. And if they were ſo wiſe in /nterpreting 
Scripture, as they pretend, they would have conſidered, that if theſe things 
did not imply his being really the Son of God, according to the old Jew- 
iſn Notion, he would have ſeverely checked any ſuch Miſconſtructions of 


his meaning, and have plainfy told them, he was but the Son of Man. But 


St. Paul's Character of him doth plainly ſhew, that he was far from any 
Phil. 2. thing like Vanity or Oſtentation, Although he was in the form of God, and 
* 7 thought it no robbery to be equal with God; which muſt imply that he was 
very far from aſſuming any thing to himſelf : which he muſt do in a very 
high meaſure, if he were not really the Son of God, ſo as to be equal with 
H/t ef U. Cod. The meaning whereof, ſay our wiſe Interpreters, is, he did not rob 
mar 38. God of his Honour by arrogating to himſelf to be God, or equal with God, * 
| what then do they think of theſe Paſlagesin his Conferences with the Jews : 
Was he not bound to undeceive them, when he knew they did ſo groſly 
miſunderſtand him, if he knew himſelf to be a meer Man at the ſame _ 
This can never go down with me, for they mu t either charge him wit 
affecting Divine Honour, which is the higheſt degree of Pride and Vanity, 


or they muſt own him to be, as he was, The Eternal Son of God. VI. 
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vl. Is this interpreting S ripture like wiſe Mer, to deny Divine Worſhip to 
he given to our Saviour, when the Scripture ſo plainly fequires it? When 
[had urged them in my Seraon with the Argument from Divine Worſhip 
being given to Chriſt ; they do utterly deny it, and ſay, [ may as well charge lod © 
them with the blackeſt Crimes. ThisI was not a little ſurprized at, knowing Sen. p 13 
how warmly Socinws had diſputed for it. But that I might not miſunder- 
| (and them, I look'd into other places in their late Books, and from them I 


gither theſe things. —* Me be 5; 
1. They make no Queſtion but ſome Worſhip is due to the Lord Chriſt, but the Acer ts 
Qveſtion is concerning the kind or ſort of Worſhip. | Nailb. 5. 491 


2. They diſtinguiſh three ſorts of Worſhip. 1. Civil Worſhip from Men to 
one another. 2. Religious Worſhip given on the account of a Verſon's Holineſs, 
or Relation to Cod; which is more or leſs according to their Sanctity o nearer * 
Relation to God. 3. Divine Worſhip which belongs only to God; which com- 
ts in a Reſignation of our Onderſtandings, Wills, and Affectiont, and ſome 
peculiar Adi of Reverence and Love towards him. The two former may be gi- 
ven to Chriſt, they ſay, but not the laſt, | | 
From whence it follows, that they cannot, according to their own Prin- 
ciples, re/1gn their Onderſtandings, Wills, and AﬀeTFions to Chriſt ; becauſe 
this is proper Vivine Morſhip. Are not theſe very good Chriſtians the mean 
while? How can they believe ſincerely and heartily what he hath reveal- 
ed, unleſs they reſign their Underſtandings to him? How can they love and 
eſteem him, and place their Happineſs in him, it they cannot regen their 
Wils and Affections to him? I think never any who pretended to be Chri- 
ſtians, durſt venture to ſay ſuch things before, and all for fear they ſhould 
be thought to give Dviye Worſhip to Chriſt. | 
But they confeſs, That they are divided among themſelves about the Invoca- 
tion of Chriſt. Thoſe who ae for it, ſay, That he may be the object of Prayes ib. Col. i. 
without making him God, or a Perſon of God, and without aſcribing to him the + 
Properties of the Divine Nature, Omnipreſence, Onmiſcience, or Ommipotence, 
Thoſe wha deny it, they lay, do only refuſe it, becauſe they ſuppoſe he hath for- 
bidden it, which makes it a meer Error. And in the New Teſtament, they ſay, 
the Charge is frequently renewed, that they are to worſhip God only. And as 
great Writers as they have been theſe laſt ſeven years, they affirm that, 
They have wrote no Book in that time, in which they have not been careful to anſwer to 
Profeſs to all ihe World, that a like Honour or Worſhip (much leſs the ſame) Archbiſhn 
rs not to be g ven to Chriſt as to Cod. And now | hope we underſtand their W 
Opinion right as to this matter. The Queſtion is, Whether this be inter- 
preting thoſe Scriptures, which ſpeak of the Honour and Worſhip due to Chriſt, 


like wiſe Men ? And for that 1 ſhall conſider, 

1. That herein they are gone off from the opinion of Socinws and bis 
Followers, as to the ſenſe of Scripture in thoſe places, 

2. That they have done it in ſuch a way, as will juſtifie the Pagan and 
Popiſh Idolatry; and therefore have not interpreted Scripture like wiſe Men. 

1. That they are gone off from the opinion of Sycinw and his Follow- 
ers, who did allow divine Worſhip to Chriſt, This appears by the diſputes 
he had with Franciſcus David's and Chriſtianus Francken about it. The or- 
mer was about the 2 of Scripture. Socinus produced all thoſe places 
which mention the [vocation of Chriſt, and all thoſe wherein St. Paul ſaith, 
The Grace of our Lord Jeſus Chr ſt be with you all; and, The Lord Jeſus Chriſt 
direct our way, &c. and al thoſe wherein a divine Power and Authority is 
given to Chriſt as head of the Church, for the ſupport of the Faith and 
Hope of all thoſe who believe in him in order to Salvation. And this So- 
«ns truly jadged to be proper divine'Worſhip. Georg. Blandrata was un- by 
ſatisfied, that Soci nus did not ſay enough to prove the neceſſity of the In- 
P p p vocation 
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vocation of Chriſt, which be ſaid he could do from his Prieflbood and 55 
Power, from the Examples of the Apoſtles, and the very Nature of Adwratic. 
And Blandrata was a Man of or Authority among the Unitarian; and 
he thought Socinas ought to aſſert the Neceſſity of it, or elſe he would do 
injury both to Chriſt and to his Cauſe. 

In the diſpute with Francken, Socinus went upon this ground, that di. 
vine Authority was a ſufficient ground tor divine Worſhip, although there 
were not thoſe eſſential Attributes of O»miſciency and Omnipotency, But f 
obſerve that Sorinws did not look on this as a matter of Liberty, as our D. 
nitarians now ſeem to do; tor in the Pretace to the tormer Diſpute, he 
calls the Error of denying the Invocation of Chriſt not, as they now do 
a fimple Error, or a meer Miſtake; but a moſt filthy and perni:ious Error, an 
Error that leads to Judaiſm, and is in effeF the denying of C briſt And in the 
latter Diſpute he ſaith, That it tends to Epiruriſm and Atheiſm. Arid 
* ſaith, That they are no Chriſtians who refuſe giving divine Worſhip to 

briſt. 

"4 Is it lite wiſe Men, to go upon ſuch grounds as will juſtifie both Pagan 
and Pop ſb Idolatry £ This they have been charged with, and we ſhall ſee 
what wiſe Men they are, by the Defences they make for themſelves. 

1. As to Pagan Idolatry, they lay, L 


Defence of 1, They had no divine Command for ſuch a Worſhip, This was well thought 


the Hiſt. of 


the Unit. 
P. 54+ 


of, when they confeſs, that ſom? among themſelves deny that there is an 

ommand for invocating Chriſt, and theretore they muſt charge all thoſe 
who do it with Idolatry. But this is no very wiſe Notion of Idolatry, 
which depends upon the Nature of the Worſhip, and not the meer poſitive 
Will of God. 

2. They ſet up the Creatures more than the Creator, as St. Paul ſaith, St. 
Paul doth not think them ſuch Fools, that they took the Creatures to be 
above the Creator; which was impoſſible, while they owned one to be 
the Creator, and the other the Creatures; but that they gave ſuch Adds of 
Worſhip to them, as belong'd only to the Creator, and exceeded in the 
Worſhip of them thoſe bounds which ought to be between them. 

3. They ſit up an infinite number of Gods who had been meer Mer. This 
is, as if the queſtion were only, Whether one or a great mary were to have 
ſuch Worſhip given them? As if it were a Diſpute about a Monarchy or a 
Common-wealth of Gods. But if it be lawful to give divine Worſhip to 
one Creature, it is to a hundred, | 

4. The r Worſhip was terminated on them, and ſo they made true Gods of 
Mer. Suppoſe they aſſerted one ſupreme God, and made the reſt ſubordi- 
nate to him, and appointed by him to be the immediate Directors of hu- 
mane Affairs ; I deſire to know, Whether the Adoration of ſuch were Ido- 
latry or not ? If it were, they cannot be excuſed who give Adoration to 
Chriſt, while they eſteem him a mere Creature; if not, all the wiſer Pa- 

ans muſt be excuſed, | 5 

2. As to the Papiſts, the difference they make is not like wiſe Interpreters 
of Scripture ;, for they ſay, ; 

1. They have no Text of Scripture which commands them to worſhip St. Pe- 
ter, St. Paul and St. Francis. So ſome among them ſay, there is none for 
the Invocation of Chriſt; and with them the Caſe is parallel. But if So- 
cinus his Principle be true, that communicated Excellency is a ſufficient 
Foundation for Worſhip, becauſe it is relative to the Giver ; then the Pa- 


piſts muſt be juſtified in all their relative Acts of Worſhip without any Text 


to command it. | POR 
2. They exceed the Bund: of Honour and Reſpe-t due to glorified Saints. 


But who is to (et theſe Bounds but themſelves in all Acts of relative "bio 
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ſhip, becauſe they depend upon the intention of the Perſons * And they 
hold the very ſame things concerning communicated Knowledge and Powet 


from God, which our Onitarians make uſe of to juſtifie their Notion of 
the Invocation of Chriſt. | | 


VII. Is this interpreting Scripture like wiſe Men, to turn St. Pauls words, 
Of whow as concerning the Fleſh Chriſt came, who is over all, God bleſſed for he 
eber, into a Thankſgiving to God for the Exaltation of Chriſt, 7. e. God Unic. p.35. 
who is over all be bleſſed for ever. But what reaſon. do they give for ſuch er 0 
2 forced and unuſual Senſe, beſides the avoiding the difficulty of having the * 
Name of God given here to Chriſt > A very ſubſtantial one. If the word} 
had been intended of Chriſt, it would have been in the. Greek 3; av and not 5 &, 
which they have taken up from Eraſams and Curcellæut. But Beza, who 
underſtood Greek as well as either, (and Carce/exs owned him for his Ma- 
ſter in that Tongue) ſaith, He could not ſufficiently wonder at this Criticiſm of 
Eraſmus, and thinks it 4 violent and far fetch'd Interpretation, and not agree- 
able to the Greek Idiom, and that 6 a» is the ſame there with % r, And 
which may ſignify more to our Unitarians, one of the learnedſt Men they b 
have had among them utterly difowns this Interpretation, and faith, That ane 
the whole Verſe belongs to Chriſt, But if that will not do, they have another 78. PD 
fetch in the caſe, viZ. That it is very probable, that the Word God was not = to 
originally in the Text. How doth this appear to be very probable? Of that Nilb. 5.34. 
we have this Account: Grot ius obſerves that the Greek Copies uſed by the Au- An, to the 
thor of the S Jriac, had not the word God; and that Eraſmus had noted, that * , 
the Copies of St. Cyprian, St. Hilary; and St. Chryſoſtom, 5 only bleſſed 4 
over all, or above all, without the word God : npon which he charges his Adver- 
ſary with no leſs than Impiety in concealing this, and calls it, cheating his Rea- 
der. But how if all this prove a groſs miſtake in him; unleſs it be only, that 
Grotivs and Erqſmus come in for their ſhares, It's true, that Grotins ſaith, ug. 

That the word Cod was left out in the Syriac Verſion. But F. Simon, whoſe ATE 
Authority they ſometimes magnifie as to critical Learning, ſaith plainly, 

That Grotius was miſtaken, and that the word God is in all the old Copies, and Hiſtoire 
in dll the old Verſjons. And upon his bringing Eraſmus to prove that it was Ju Ns 
not in St, Cyprian, St. Hilary, and St. Chryſoſtome, he cries out, Where 3s Teſt. To. 

Sincerity ? Eraſmus had met with one faulty Edition which had it not, but he *＋ 54. 
ſath, all the reſt of the MSS. have it. And the Learned Oxford Aunotators, both ance bn 
on St. Cyprian, and the Greek Teſtament compar'd with MSS. (which excellent cg ad- 
Work we hope will ſhortly appear more publickly) declare. that they found — 4 
it in all the MSS. they could meet with; and even Eraſmus himſelf ſaith, 

That the Omiſſion in St. Hilary might be only by the negligence of the 7. ranſcri- Hilar. in 
bers; and ſo it appears by the late Edition out, of the beſt MSS. where the “ 122 
words are, Ex quibus Chriſtus qui eſt ſuper omnia Deut. And tor St. Chr: ſoſtory, 

all that is ſaid is,7hat it doth not appear that he read it, but he thinks it might be 

added afterwards. But what a ſort of 2 is this againſt the general conſent 

of MSS. for St. Chryſoſtom doth not ſay he thought ſo. Eraſmus very plain- 

ly faith, that it is clearer than the Sun, that Chriſt is called God in other 

places of Scripture ; but Grotins can by no means be excuſed, nor thoſe that 
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e- rely upon him as to this place. 

I VIII. Is this interpreting Scrip'ure like wiſe Men, to take advantage of all 

95 miſions in Copies, when thoſe which are entire ought to be preferr'd ? 

ab his I mention for the ſake of another noted place, 1 Tim. 3. 16. God was 

* manifeſt in the Fleſh. Here our wiſe Interpreters triumph unreafonably ; vis, f. af the 
ext 


yr they ſay, it appears by the Syriac, Latin, Ethiopick, Afmenian, Ara-Vnit. 74. 
ick, and moſt ancient Greek Bibles, that the word God was not originally in 

this Text, but added: to it. Bat the Arabick in all the Polyglotts hath God 

in; the Syriac and Mihiopicł, if we believe their Verſions, read it in the 
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Maſculine Gender, and therefore in the King of Spain's Bible, Guido Ease 
cius Boderianus puts in Deut. As to the Armenian, 1 have nothing to ſ. 2 
but what F. Simon tells us from Oſcar an Armenian Biſhop z that there 4 
Hiſt.Cri- great variety in their Copies ; and that their firſt Tranſlation was ont of $ ra 
rique du and not out of Greek. And the main point is, as to the old Greet 3 
* i and we are aſſured, that there is but One, viz, the Clermont Copy which 
leaves out God, but that it is in the Alexandria, the Vatican and all others 
and Curcellæus mentions no more than the clermont Copy. 5 
It is therefore neceſſary to examine in this place, the Authority of this 
Clermont Copy, (as it is called) whoſe reading js ſet up againſt all other an. 
verum re. cient Greek Copies. Beza affirms it with great Confidence, That all the Greet 
pugnant Copies have God with one — But how comes he to take no notice of this 
perpet'® Difference of the Clermont Copy? For that he had a ſight of that part of it 
omnes Which hath the Epiſtles of St. Paul, appears by his Notes in which he refers 
GrzciCo- to it. For he mentions it three times in his Notes on Rom. 1. v. 13, 29, 32 
dlces. bed. and in one he calls it a very ancient Manuſcript written in large Letters. What 
Morinus ſhould make Bez a paſs it over here? It ſeems by Morinus that in the Cler- 
Biel d, mont Copy, there was a Correction made by another hand; which is put in- 
Ex. 2. c. 4. to the various Lections of the Polyglott in Morinus his Words. But how doth 
it appear, that Beza's Clermont Copy was the very ſame which Morinus had > 
—_ Morinus faith, he had it from the F. F. Puteani; (and is the ſame I ſuppoſe 
8 with that in the King of Frances Library; of which they were then the 
Ns. du Keepers) But Morinus intimates that it was an old Copy, which fell into their 
rags hands ; and ſo might come into the French King's Library, when they gave 
Rigalt, their own Manuſcripts to it. This ſeems to have been the ſame which P. Pi. 
vit. b. b thæus ſpeaks of; for the Deſcription exactly agrees with it; but Pithew, 
» He. who was a Perſon of great Integrity and Learning, affirms, That this Volume 
de Latino of the Epiſtles in great Letters came out of the Monaſtery of Corbey ; and ſo it 
could not be the Clermont Copy which Bens had, And I ſhall make it appear 
from the very places mention'd by Morinu, that Beza's Copy did differ 
from that which Morinus peruſed, as Rom. 4. 9. Morinus his Copy had 
po ; Beza takes notice of it only in the vulgar Latin; which he would 
never have done, if it had been in the Clermont Copy, Rom. 5.6. For in 
Morinus reads in that Copy es u, and faith it is the true reading; but Be- 
za condemns it, and never intimates that his Copy had it, Rom. 7. 25. Mo. 
rinus (aith, the reading of his Copy is the true, 722; 78 Os : Beza faith, 
It is againſt all the Greet Copies but one, and that hath ya 5 =? D; whe- 
ther Beza were miſtaken as to other Copies is not our buſineſs to enquire ; 
but if the reading had been in his Copy as Morims found it, he could never 
have ſaid, that but one Copy had that different reading, Rom. 8. 13. Mo- 
rinus his Copy had it Me dn; Beza takes no notice of any difference. 
Rom. 10. 8. Morinus reads n Aye yep. Beza ſaith, It is not in the 
Greek Copies ; and he had then the Clermont by him: but it is both in that 
of the French King's Library, and of St. Germains; which agree with each 
other, where Beza's Copy differs; and Beza upon Rom. 7. 6. and 11. 6. 
_ obſerves, that his Clermont Copy differs from the reſt ; by which we fee how 
careful he was to obſerve the various Readings in it; and ſo upon Row. 15: 
24, 33. 16. 27. 
Rom. 14. 6. Beza obſerves, That the vulgar Latin leaves out part of the 
| Verſe, but that it is found in all the Greek Copies ; here Morinus charges Beza 
with Negligence, or Diſ-ingenvity ; becauſe ir was left out in the * 
Copy; but how doth he prove he had the ſame Copy; He ſaith indeed, : at 
the ancient Copy, which he had, was lent to Beza; but he tells not by whom, 
nor in whoſe Poſſeſſion it was afterwards. But if Bezæ were a Man of any 


ordinary Care or Honeſty, he would never have concealed thoſe _ 


whi 
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which Morinus found in it. 1, Cor. 6. 20. Beza ſaith, That thoſe Words 2; 
„ 1 medhan dh,, are in all the Greek Copies ; Morinus ſaith, That they 
were wanting in that which he made uſe of. It's true, they are wanting in the 
Alexandrian, and ſome others; but in none that Bea had the fight of, if he 
may be believed. Theſe are ſufficient to ſhew, that there is no good Proof, 
thatthe Copy which Beza had was the ſame which Moriz##s borrow'd ; and 
therefore his Authority is not to be ſlighted in this matter, when he affirms, 
that all the Greek Copies agreed in reading God manifeſt in the fleſh; and I 
cannot imagine Bex ſo intolerably careleſs as he muſt have been, if Morinus 
his Copy and Bexas were the ſame. But whether it were in Bez4's Copy or 
not, it's certain, they ſay, That it is not in that ancient Manuſcript, which it 
called the Clermont Copy; which is affirmed by Morinus, and taken for grant- 
ed by others, therefore we muſt enquire a little farther into the Authority of 
this ancient Copy. It appears by thoſe who have view'd and confider'd 
them, that there are two very ancient Copies of St. Paul's Epiſtles, fo exact- 
ly agreeing, that one is ſuppoſed to be the Tranſcript of the other; one is in 
the King's Library, the other in the Monaſtery of St. Germainc. Which 


Mabillon faith is a thouſand Years old. Theſe two Copies are in effect but Mabil. de 


one, agreeing ſo much where they differ from others ; and having the old 28 
Latin Verſion oppoſite to the Greek, Monſieur Arnauld had fo bad an Opi- 2. 346. 


nion of both parts of this Clermont Copy, (as it is called) that he charges it 
with manifeſt Forgery, and Impoſture; inſerting things into the Text with. 
out ground. F. Simon who defends them cannot deny ſeveral things to be 
inſerted, but he ſaith, it was through Careleſsneſs and not Deſign; But he 


confeſſes, 7 hat thoſe who tranſcribed both thyſe ancient Copies of St. Paul's Epi- piſſert ſut 


files, did not underſtand Greek, and hardly Latin. And now let us conſider, les MS. dy 
of what juſt Anthority this different Reading of the Clermont Copy ought to n bn 
be againſt the Conſent of all other ancient Copies. We find ſome good Rules 


laid down by the Roman Criticks, when they had a Deſign under Urban 8th. 
to compare the Greek Text of the New Teſtament, with their ancient Mann- 
ſcripts in the Vatican, and elſewhere ; and to publiſh an exact Edition of it 
( which Collation was preſerved in the Barberin Library, and from thence 
publiſhed by Per. Poſſinus,) and the main Rules as to the various Lections of 
Manuſcripts were theſe, 1. That the Text was not to be alter'd but by a Con- 
currence of all, or the greateſt part of the Manuſcripts. 2. That if one Ma- 
nuſcript agreed with the vulgar Latin, the Text was not to be alter'd, butthe 
Difterence to be ſet down at the end of the Chapter. But it is obſervable in 
that Collation of twenty two Manuſcripts, there is no one Copy produced, 
wherein there 1s any Variety as to this place. I know they had not Twenty 
Two Manuſcripts of St. Paul's Epiſtles, (they mention but Eight ancient Ma- 
nuſeripts) but they found no difference in thoſe they had. And now 1 
leave any reaſonable Man to judge, whether this Clerwort Copy ought to be 
relied upon in this fnatter. But I have ſomething more to ſay about the 
opres, | | 

1. That God is in the Complutenſian Polyglott, which was the firſt of the 
d, and carried on by the wonderful Care and Expence of that truly great 

u Cardinal Ximenes, who ſpared for no Coſt or Pains in procuring the beſt 


Ov. 
17. 


. 


encient Copies both Hebrew and Greek, and the fitteſt Men to judge of both Lan- Alvarez | 
gage. And in purſuit of this noble Deſign, he had the beſt Vatican Manu- Spun Ga. 
ak ſent to him (as is expreſſed in the Epiſtle before his Greek Teftament) ſiis Fr. Xi. 

what others he could get out of other places, among which he had the menii, . 


x Britannicus mention d by Eraſmus. But after all theſe Copies made uſe 
oy the Editors there is no intimation of any variety as to this Place; al- 
ugh the vulgar Latin be there as it was. 


But 
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But Eraſmus mentions the great Conſent of the old Copies as to the wylogy 7. | 
tin, and whence ſtould that come, but from a Variety in the ol * U 
that I anſwer, : , 5 4 £ | CEE Ok To 

2. That the Greek Copies, where they were beſt underſtood i 
ety in them 3 i. e. among the Greeks themſelves. As nor 5 — 
Nyſſen, St. Chryſoftom, Theodoret, Oecumenius and TheophylaF, But — 

Amelote Monſſeur Amelote ſay, That the Marquiſs of Velez had Sixteen old Mannſer _ 
in Loc. ont of which he gathered various Readings, and he reads it 8, 1 cannot be: 
obſerve, how he commends Fabricius and Walton, for rendring the 
Verſion according tothe vulgar Latin, but that will appear to be falſe, to x 
one that looks into them; the former is mentioned already; and the — 
tranſlates it, Quod manifeſtatus ſit in carne. But as to the Marguiſs of Vel 
his Copies, there is a Secret in it, which ought to be underſtood and is 
Marian, diſcover d by Mariana. He confeſſes, He had ſo many Manuſcripts eight 1 
Edie vulg _ out of the Eſcurial, but that he never ſet down whence he had 115 Ne 
ing. 
praf. aa And in another place, he ingenuouſly confeſſes, That his Deſgn was to ju. 
Schol. eie the vulgar Latin; and therefore collected Readings on pur poſe, and he 1 
poeeeli ſome out of ſuch Greek Copies, as after the Council of Florence were made 
conformable to the Latin. Which Readings were publiſhed by Ia Cerda, whoſe 
Authority Amelote follows. And now what reaſon can there be, that any 
ſuch late Copies ſhould be prefer d before thoſe which were uſed by the Greeþ 
Fathers. Cz. 
Hier. m 3. That the Latin Fathers did not concern themſelves about changing 
Eil. 3, their Verſion, becauſe they underſtood it (till to relate to the Perſon of 
111 © Chriſt, So do St. Ferom, Leo, Hilary, Fulgentius, and others. As to the 
— 5 de Objections about Liberatus, Macedonins and Hincmarus, I refer them to the 
„ Learned Oxford Annotations. 
Fulg.ad IX. Is it not wiſely done of theſe Interpreters, to charge our Church fo 
| Thra-c-4: much for retaining a Verſe in St. Job's firſt Epiſtle, when they had ſo good 
1 Joh. 5.7. Authority to do it? The Verſe is, There are three that bear Record in Hea- 
— ven, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, & c. From hence they charge us with 
þ. 25.0 corrupted Copies and falſe Tranſlations 5 as an inſtance of the former, they 
22 produce this Text, which they ſay, was not originally in the Bible, but is ad- 
inf 1, 3h, ded to it, and is not Hund in the moſt ancient Copies of the Greek, nor in the 
archbiſhop, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, or Armenian Bibles, nor in the moſt ancient Latin 
5. 2. Bibles, Notwithſtanding all which, I hope to be able to ſhew, that our 
2 had reaſon to retain it. For which end we are to conſider theſe 
things ; 

1. That Eraſiuus firſt began to raiſe any ſcruple about it. For, however 
it might not be in ſome MSS. which were not look'd into, this Verſe was con- 
ſtantly and ſolemnly read as a part of Scripture both in the Greek and Latin 

Se!den de Churches, as Mr. Selden confeſſes, and that it was in Wirklif”s Bible. So that 
5zncd./. here was a general conſent of the Eaſtern and Weſtern Churches for the re- 
, ceiving it;; and although there might be a variety in the Copies, yet there 
was none in the publick Service, and no Objections againſt it that we can 

find. But Eraſmus his Authority ſway'd ſo much here, that in the Bibles 1n 

the time of H. 8. and E. 6 it was retained in a different Letter. As in Da- 

dall's Bible printed by the King's Printer, 4. D. 1540. and in the Church 

Bible of King E. 6. in both which they are read, but not in the ſame Chara- 

Qer. Yet Eraſmus his Authority was not great enough to caſt it out, it he 

had a mind to have done it. Which doth not appear, for he Caith himſelf, 

that finding it in the codex Britannicus, as he calls it, he reſtored it in his 
Tranſlation as well as the Greek Teſtament, out of which he had expunged It 


before in two Editions, and the Complutenſian Bible coming out with it, Jed 


Syriac 
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ded greater Authority to the keeping of it in. and ſo it was preſerved in the 
Teitaments of Flervag ius, Plantin and R. Stephens and others, after the 
MSS. had been more diligently ſearched. Morinus faith, it was in ſeven of 
Rob. Stephens his MSS. but F. Simon will not allow that it was in any but the 
Complutenſian, which is a ſtrange piece of boldneſs in him. For Beza ſaith, 
He had the uſe of them all from him; and H. Stephens let him have his Father's 
Copy compared with 25 MSS. and he affirms, 7hat he faund it in ſeveral of R. 
Stephens his old MSS. befides the Codex Britannicus and the 
y, and therefore he concludes, that it ought to be retained. (And fo it 
was, after theſe Copies were come abroad in the Biſhop's Bible, under 
Queen Elizabeth, without any diſtinction of Character, as likewiſe in our 
laſt Tranſlation.) And it is obſervable, that 4melote afhrms that he found 
it in the moſt ancrent Greek Copy in the Vatican Library ; but the Roman Cri- 
ticks confeſs, it was not in their 8 MSS; yet they thought it fit to be retained 
from the common Greek Copies, and the Teſtimonies of the Fathers agreeing 
with the vulgar Latin, | - : 
2. This Verſe was in the Copies of the African Churches from St. Cyprian's 
time, as appears by the Teſtimonies of St. Cyprian, Fulgentiut, Facundus, 
Victor Vitenſis, and Vigilius Tapſenſit, which are produced by others. F. Si- 


non hath a bold conjecture, of which he is not . paring, that Victor Viten- critique 


ſis is the firſt who produced it as St. John's ſaying ; and that it was St. Cypri- 


they who can ſay ſuch things as theſe, are not much to be truſted. For Sr. 


Cyprian's Words are, ſpeaking of St. Joh before, Et iterum de Patre & Fi- 
lio ſcriptum eſt, & hi tres unum ſunt. And it was not Victor Vite»ſss, but the 
African Biſhops and Engenins in the head of them, who made that addreſs to 
Huneric, wherein they ſay, That it is clearer than Light, that Father, Son 
and Holy Ghoſt are one God, and prove it by the Teſtimony of St. John. Tres 


ſunt qui Teſtimoninm perhibent in elo, Pater, Verbum & Spiritus Sanctus, 
bi Tres nnum ſunt, 


3. In the former Teſtimony, the Authority of the Vulgar Latin was made 
uſe of; and why is it rejected here? When Morinus confeſſes there is no 


variety in the Copies of it. Vulgata verſio hunc verſum conſtanter habet. And Morin ex- 
— obſerves, that thoſe of the Fathers, who ſeem to omit it (as St. Ae 


againſt Maximinus ) did not follow the old Latin Verſion. Lucas Bru- c. i. n g. 
genie, ſaith only, That in 35 old Copies, they found it wanting but in five. 
As to St. Jerom s Prologue, I am not concerned to defend it; but Eraſmus 
thought :t had too much of St. Jerom in it, and others think it hath boo little. 
F. Simon confeſſes, that P. Pithens and Mabillon think it was St. Ferom's, and Critique | 
that it was in the MSS. But I conclude with ſaying, That whoever was 
the Author, at the time when it was written, the Greek Copies had this Verſe, 
orelſe he was a notorious Impoſtor. | | 
X. The next thing I (hall ask theſe w ſe Interpreters of Scripture, is, Whe- 
ther, when the Scripture ſo often affirms, 7 hat the World was made by the Joh. t. 3, 
Sor, and that all things were created by him in Heaven and in Earth, it fv. .. 2, 
be reaſonable to underſtand them of Creating not hing? For after all their A. , ;5 
Shifts and Evaſe ms it comes to nothing at laſt, But that we may ſee, how 
much they are confounded with theſe places, we may obſerve. 
1. They ſometimes ſay, that where the Creation of all things is ſpoken of, it 
" not meant of Chriſt but of God. For in the anſwer they give to the place 
ot the Epiſtle to the Collolſians, they have theſe Words: For by him all 


"gs were created, are not ſpoken of Chriſt, but of God : 
2 is this, The Lord Chriſt is t 


15 vs ror dead of every Creature; for, O Coloſſians, by him, even by 
invjibte God were all things created; they were not from all eternity, nor roſe 


from 


Bez. Epiſt. 
mplutenſian ad nov. 


in nov. - 


an's own aſſertion and not made uſe of by him as a Teſtimony of Scripture, But Teſt, c. i8. 


ercit, Bibl. 
1 1 X. 2. 


The ſenſe of the whole Hiſt. of the 
he moſt perfect Image of the inviſible God, the Vere, A 
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from the concourſe of Atoms , but all of them, whether things in He, 
things in Lk Thrones, or Dominions, or Pr;xc 7. 8 
are Creatures, and were by God created, who is before them all, and by him the, 
all conſiſt. This is a very fair Conceſſion, that of whomſoever theſe Words 
are ſpoken he muſt be God. | 
Def. of the 2. But in the defence of this very Book, they go about to prove, That 
mu the Creation of the World is not meant by theſe Words. 1s not this interpreti 
p. 3,14. Hike wiſe Men indeed? And they tell us; [hey cannot but wonder, that My 
ſhould attribute the old or firſt C eation to Chriſt, W.ſe Men do not uſe to 
wonder at plain things. For what is the old or firſt Creation, but the we. 
king the World, and creating all things in Heaven and Earth? And theſe 
things-are attributed to the ord, to the Son, to Chriſt. But ſay they, The 
Scripture does never ſay in expreſs words, that Chriſt hath created the Heaven 
and the Earth, What would theſe wiſe Interpreters bave? Doth not by whom 
all things were created in Heaven and Earth imply, that Ieaven and Farth 
were created by him 2 But they have a notable obſervation from the Lan- 
guage of the New Teſtament, viz. That Chrift is never ſaid to have created 
the Heaven, the Earth, and the Sea, and all that therein js ; but we are apt 
to think, that creating all things takes in the Sea too; and that in the Scrip- 
ture Language Heaven and Earth are the ſame with the World ; and I hope 
the World takes in the Sea; and the World is ſaid to be made by him : And 
do not all things take in all? No, ſay they, al/ things are limited to all 
Thrones, Principalities and Powers, viſible and invi/;ble. Then however the 
making of theſe is attributed to Chr. And if he made all Powers viſhble 
and inviſible, he muſt be God. Not ſo neither. What then is the meaning 
of the words, By him were all things created that are in Heaven and in Earth, 
viſible and inviſille; whether they be T hrones, or Dominions, er Principalities 
cr Powers, all things were crea'ed by him and for him 2 Surely then theſe 
P. 1o. Domimions and Fowers were created by him, No, ſay they, that which we 
render created, ought to be rendred modelled, diſpoſed, or reformed in!o a new 
Order. Were ever wiſe Men driven to ſuch miſerable Shifts? One while 
theſe words are very (trong and good Proof of the Creation of the World 
againſt Athei/ts and Epicureans, and by and by they _ nothing of all 
this, but only a em modelling of ſome things called Dominions and Powers, 
Do they hope ever to convince Men at this rate of wiſe interpreting? Well 
but what is this creating or diſpo ing things into a new Order? And who are 
theſe Dominions and Power-? They anſwer, Men and Angels, How are the 
Angels created by him and for bim; Did he die to reform them, as well as 
Mankind? No, but they are put under him. And ſo they were created by him, 
that is, they were vt created by him, but only made ſubject to him. hut 
who made them ſaljed to him 2 The Man Chriſt Jeſw ? No; God appo nted 
him to be the Lord of every Creature. Then they were not crea'ed by Chriſt, 
but by God ; but the Apoſtle ſaith, they were created by Chriſt. But God 
made him Head of the Church, and as Head of the Body he rules over all. This 
we do not at all queſtion ; but how this comes to be creating Dominion, and 
Powers, vi ble and inviſible. Did God make the Earth, and all the living 
Creatures in it, when he made Man Lord over them? Or rather was Man 
ſaid to create them, becauſe he was made their Head? If this be their in- 
terpreting Scripture like wiſe Men, I ſhall be content with a leſs meaſure of 
Underſtanding, and thank God for it. E 
XI. Laſtly, is this to interpret Scripture like wiſe Men, to leave 28 
of Baptiſm doubtful, whether it were not inſerted ito St. Matthew s Goſpe : [ 
to underſtand it in another Senſe than the Chriſtian Church hathdone -_ 
An'wer io the Apoſtles times? I ſay firſt, Leave it doubt ful; becauſe they lay, ri | 
nb u. Learned Critichs have given very ſtrong Reaſons why they believe thoſe wir 1 


DDr rr 


lat 
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he Name of the Fetber, and of -the Som, and of the Holy Ghoſt, were not 
155 aur — bat heve leer added to the Croſpel of St. Matthew, from the 
damon Form and Preice ofthe Church. Why are theſe frongReaſonrof Learn- 


7 
* 
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Act, mentioned, but to raiſe Doubts in Peoples. Minds aboye-them? 
But they declare afterwards againſt them. Not too much of that. For they ſay 


only, That they are not without their weight, but they have obſerved ſeveral b. 1. 


things that make theme think, that this Text is a genuine part of Scripture. Very 
wiſely and diſcreetly | ſpoken ! The Renſoys are ſirong and weighty, but they 
think otherwiſe. I wiſh they had told the World, who theſe learned Ciel 
were, leſt it ſhould be 29 that they were their own Inventions. But 
I find a certain Nameleſs Socinian was the Author of them; and his Words 
uced by Sandiws, (a Perſon highly. commended by 


are prod 


Ingenuity.) The reaſon of writin 8 
was, Becauſe this place clearly proved a Trinity of Perſons againſt the Socinians. 
But what are theſe very jIrong and weighty Reaſons ? For it is great pity but 
they ſhould be known. | | | 

in the firſt place he obſerves, That St. Matthew's Goſpel was written in He- 
brew, and the Original he faith is loſt z and he ſuſpets that either St. Jeroin 
ws himſelf the Tranflator into Greek and Latin (who was « Corrupter of Serip- 
ture, and Origen) or, ſome unknown Perſon ; from whence it follows, that one 
Goſpel of St. Matthew is not of ſuch Authority, that an Article of ſuch moment 
ſhould depend upon it. Is not this a very ſtrong and weighty Reaſon ? Muſt 
not this be a very /earxed Critick, who could mention St. Jerom as Tranſlator 
of St. Matthew's Goſpel into Greekg But then one, would think this Interpre- 
ter might. have been wiſe enough to have added this of himſelf. Nog he 
dares not ſay that, But that it was added by Tranſcribers. But whence or 
bow? To that he ſaith, That they ſeem to be taken out of the Goſpel accordim; 
to the Egyptians. This is great News indeed. But comes it from — 
hand? Yes, from Epiphanius. And what faith he to this purpoſe ? He 
faith, That the Sabelliabs wade »ſe of the counterfeit Egyptian Goſpel, and 
there it was declared that Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt were the ſame. And 


that place againſt the Sabel lian; and quotes St. Matthew's Authority for it. 
But this worthy Author produces other Reaſons, which Sand ius himſelf 
laughs at and deſpiſes, and therefore I paſs them over. The moſt mate- 
rial ſeems to be if it hold, That the moſi ancient Writers on St. Matthew take 
no notice of theme, and he mentions Origen, Hilary, and St. Chryſoſtom ; but 
theſe Negative Arguments Sardis thinks of no force. Origen and St, Chry- 
ſetom, he ſaith, reach not that Chapter, The Opus imperfeFum, which was 
none of his, doth not; but his own Commentaries do, and there he not 
only mentions the Foren, but takes notice of the Compendious Doctrine deli- 
vered by it, which can be nothing elſe but that of the Trinity. In the Greek 
latene on St. Matt hem there is more mentioned, .viz. That Chriſt had not then 
frft bis Power given him ; for he was with God before, and was himſelf by Na- 
Ire God. And there Gregory Nazianzen ſaith, The Form of Baptiſm was in 
the Name of the Holy Trinity. And he there fpeaks more fully: | Remember, 
ſaith he, the Faith into which thou wert baptized. Into the Father? That 4s 
well, but that is no farther than the Jews 17 (for they own one God, and one 


Perſon.) Into the Som? That is beyon them, but not yet perfect. Into the 
Holy Ghoſt ? Ter, * le 


ſaith he, this is perfect Baptiſm. - But what is the commom 


Newe of theſe three, NN 0. 78 Os? Plainly that of God. But this learned 

Citick obſerves, that Hilary in ſovre Copies takes no notice of this Form. That 

s truly obſerved ; for the very Concluſion is not Halarys, but taken *. 
| (9) 


Qqq 


them for his In- — In. 
duſtry and Learning, but as. much condemned by others for want of Skill or Fe 
theſe Reaſons, Sand:;u freely confeſſes p. 115. 


hero 62. 


what then? Doth he ſay they borrowed the Form of Baptiſm from thence > * 
Nothing like it. But on the contrary, Epiphanius urges this very Form in . 4. 


„ — 


_— 


— 
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Hilar. l. 2. ſets it down as the Farm of Faith, as well as our Bap ti ſu appointed by Chip! 
| 3 


de 1:13 hut argues from it againſt the Sabelliau- and Ebionites as well as others, Thus 
we ſee how very ſtrong and weighty the Arguments of this learred Cirich 
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The General Senſe of the Chriſtian Church proved from the Form of 
© Baptiſm, as it was underflood in the, foſt ages. 


BYE our Unitarians pretend, That they are ſatisfied, that the Form of Ba- 
tiſm is found in all Copies, and all the ancient Tranſlations, and that i 
r „ Was uſed before the Council of Nice, 4s appears by ſeveral places of Tettullian. 
But how then? There are two things ſtick-wittthem. © = 
(I.) That the Ante-Nicene Fathers do not alledge it to prove the Divinity 
of the San or Holy GHH. ds atk 2 ot 
- (2:): That the Form of Words here uſed, doth not prove the Doctrine of the 
Trivity. Both which muſt be ſtrictly examin dc. es 
1. As to the former. It cannot but ſeem ſtrange to any one converſant 
in the Writings of thoſe Fathers; when St. Cyprian faith expreſly, 'That the 
Gays Farm of Baptiſm 3s preſeribed by Chriſt, that it ſhould be in plenà & adunat3 
a Jul trinitate g i. e. in the ſull Confeſſion of the Holy Trinity 3; and therefore he 


Lied the Baptiſm of the Matclonites  becanſe the Faith: of the Trinity war ne 


ſorcere among them, as appears at large in that Epiſtle, And this, as far as [ 

can find, was the general Senſe of the 4nte-Nicene Fathers, as well as others, 

8 os And it is no improbable Opinion of Eraſmus and Voſſtus, two learned Criticks 
rl. Tir, I. indeed, That the moſt ancient Creed went no further than the Form of Baptiſm, 
tons — vx. to Believe in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt; and the other Articles 
1. 38. were added as Hereſies gave occaſion. St. Jerom ſaith, That in the Traditi- 
Hierom, onal Creed, which they received from the Apoſtles, the main Article was, the 
1 Con felſion of the Trinity; to which he joins; the Unity of the Church, and Re- 
Bap:iſm. ſurrecfian of the Fleſh; and then adds, that herein is contained, Omne Chriſti- 
Be be. ani Dogmatii Sacramemtum, the whole Faith into which Chriſtians were baptized. 
icripr.hz- And be ſaith, It was the Cuſtom among them to iuſtruct thoſe who were to be bap- 
_ ret. ©-20 tized for forty days in the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity. $0 that there was 
AN then no Queſtion but the Form of Baptiſm had a particular Reſpect to it; 
Ed. 0x. and theretore ſo much weight is laid upon the uſe of it, as well by the Ante- 


avg. de Nicene Fathers as others. For Tertullian ſaith, That the Form of Baptiſm 


© Donar, Was preſcribed by our- Saviour himſelf as « Lew to bi, Church. St. Cyprian 
1.5. c.25-to the ſame purpoſe, That he''rommunded it to be uſed. St. Auguſtin calls 
Fe _ them, the Words of the Goſpel, without which there is no Baptiſm. The reaſon 
Sant. 4. r. given by St. Ambroſe is, becauſe the Faith of the Trinity is in this Form, But 
3. how if any one Perfon were left out? He thinks, that if the reſt be not -” 
AR. 1 5 nied, the Baptiſm is good; but otherwife, vacuum eſt omne Myſterium, . 
Hugo de whole Baptiſm enk! t Gat 5 ans « 
Steg. J £© So that the Faith of the Trinity was that which was required in order to 
ide, true Baptiſm, more than the bare Form of Words. If there were = bd 
=o 44 ſon to queſtion 'the former, St. Ambroſe ſeems ol Opinion _ _— 1 
2.c.ſedqd, was good, although every Perſon were not named; and there 4 


ble ku. followed hy Beda, Hugo de Saucto Victore, Peter Lombard, and others. on 


nom. J. 5. , 
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* 2 8 u 4 n | 
& Baſil in the Greek Church aſſerted, that Baptiſm is the name of the Holy Ghoſt 
5 eient, becauſe he is hereby owned to be of equal Dignity with the Father 
and Son; but it is ſtill ſuppoſing that the whole and. undividedTrinity be not 
denied, And he elſewhere faith, .7 hat baptizing in the Name of the Father, 


Son, and Holy Ghoſt is 4 moſt ſolemn Proton of the Trinity in Unity, becauſe 
they are all joined together in this publick Ad of Devotion, But others thoug X 
that the Baptiſm was not good, unleſs every Perſon were named; which 
Opinion generally obtained both in the Greek and Latin Churoh. And the 
late Editors of St. Ambroſe obſerve, that in other places he makes the whole 
Form of Words neceſſary as well as the Faith in the Holy Trinity. . The 
Baptiſm of the Eunami amt was 7 becauſe they alter d the Form and 
the Faith too, ſay ing, That the Fa 


ther war uncreate, the Sox created by the A 
Father, and the Holy Ghoſt created by the Son. | 


| , ad fin. 
The Baptiſm of the Samoſateni ams was rejected by the Council of Mee. Concil. 
dt. Auguſtine thinks it was becauſe they had not the right Form; hut the true 2&2 


19. 
Reaſon was, they rejected the Doctrine 2 the Trinity. And 6 the Council aug. de 
of Arles I. doth in expreſs Words refuſe their Baptiſm who refuſed to own —_ all 
that DoFrine. That Council was held A. D. 314. and therefore Hellarmine Tel et. 
and others after him are very much miilaken, when they interpret this Ca- — 
non of the 4714, concerning whoſe Baptiſm there could be no Diſpute till 
many years after. But this Canon is de Afris, among whom the Cuſtom of 
Baptizing prevailed z but this Council propounds an expedient as moſt a- 
greeable to the general Senſe of the Chriſtian Church, viz. That if any relin- 
quiſted i heir Hereſy, and came back to the Church, they ſhould as them the Creed 
found that they were baptized in the Name of the Father, Son, mud 
Holy Ghoſt, they ſhould have only impoſotion of hands ; but if they did not con- 
e the Trinity, their Baptiſm was declared void. Now this I look on as an 
impregnable Teſtimony of the Senſe of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, viz. That 
they did not allow that Baptiſm which was not in the Name of ibe Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt or (which they underſtood to be the fame) in rhe 
Confeſſion of the Faith EJ the Trinity, How then canour Unitarians pretend, 
That the Ante-Nicene Fathers did not alledge the Form of Baptiſa to prove the 
Trinity? For the words are, If they do not anſwer to this Trinity, let them 
not be baptized, ſaith this plenary Conncil, as St. Auguſtine often calls it. What 
Trinity do they mean? Of were Names or Cyphers, or of one God and two 
Creatures joined in the ſame Form of words, as our Unitarians underſtand 
it? But they affirm, That the Ancients of 400 Tears do not inſiſt on this Text — * 1 
ef Sr. Matthew to prove the Divinity or Perſonality of the Son or Spirit. a 
Therefore to give a clear account of this matter, I ſhall prove, that the 
ute · Nicene Fathers did underſtand theſe words, ſo as not to be taken, ei- 
ther for meer Names, or for Creatures joined with God ; but that they did 
maintain the Divinity of the Son and Holy Ghoſt, from the general Senſe, in 
which theſe words were taken among them. | | 
And this I ſhalt do from theſe Arguments; | 


1. That thoſe who took them in another Senſe, were oppoſed and con- 
demned by the Chriſtian Church. i) 


2. That the Chriſtian Church did own this Senſe in publick Acts of di- 
vine Worſhip as well as private. 


3. That it was owned and defended by thoſe who appeared for the Chri- 
ſtian Faith againſt Infidels. And I do not know any better means than theſe 
to prove ſuch a matter of Fact as this. | n 

1. The Senſe of the Chriſtian Church. may be known by its behaviour 


towards thoſe, who took theſe words only tor different Names or Appeara#t® 
ce. of One Perſon, - 


Qqq 2 And 
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P. 17. 


Adverſ. 
Prax. c. 26 


And of this we bave full Evidence, as to Praxeas, Noetus an 1 
long before the Council of Nice. | and Sebellixr, al 
raxeas was the firſt, at leaſt in the Weſtern Church, who made Father © 
and Holy Ghoſt, to be only ſeveral Names 6 ſame Perſon, and he was wich 
great Warnith and Vigour oppoſed by Tertullian, who charges him with 
introducing, a new Opinion into the Church, as will preſently appear, Ang 15 
Teſtimony is the more conſiderable, becauſe our Uritarians confeſs, 7547 h 
lived 120 Tears before the Nicene Council, and that he particularly inſiſts 
the Form of Baptiſm againſt Praxeas. But to what purpoſe > Was noe bis 
. whole deſign in that Book to prove three diſtinct Perſons of Father, Hon and 
Holy Ghoft, and yet but One God? Doth he not ſay expreſly, 7547 Chriſt 
commanded that his Diſciples ſhould baptize into the Father, Son, and Hot 


_ » Ghoſt, not into One of them ; ad ſingula nomina in Perſonas ſingulas tingi- 


E, 2, 


mur. I Baptiſm we are dipped once at every Name, to ſhew that we are bapti- 
zed into three Perſons. It is certain then, that Tertullian could not miſtake 
the Senſe of the Church ſo groſly, as to take three Perſons to be only three 
ſeveral Names. | | 

He grants to Praxeas, that Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt are one, but how? 
Per unitatem ſubſtantie, becauſe there is but one divine Eſſence : but yet he 
ſaith, there are three, not with reſpect to eſſential Attributes, for ſo they are 
unins Subſtantie, & unins Status, & unius Foteſtatis, quia unus Dens. And 
therefore the difference can be only as to perſonal Properties and diſtin 
Capacities, which he calls Gradus, Forma, Species, not merely as to internal 


Relations, but as to external Diſpenſations, which he calls their Oeconomy. For 


his great buſineſs is to prove againſt Praxeas, that the Son and Holy Ghoſt had 
thoſe things attributed to them in Scripture, which could not be attributed to 


Tertul. de the Father. For Praxeas aſſerted, That the Father ſuffer'd ; and thence his Fol- 
preſcr-\Z- Iowers were called Patripaſſians and Monarchics, i. e. Onitarians. The main 


ret. c. ult. 


ground which Praxeas went upon, was the Unity of the Godhead, ſo often men- 


Con. prax. tion d in Scripture, from hence Tertullian ſaith, That he took advantage of the 


c. 3. 


© & 


weakneſs of the commom ſort of Chriſtians, and repreſented to them, that whereas 
the Dolrine of Chriſt made but one God, thoſe who held the Trinity according to 
the Form of Baptiſm, muſt make more Gods than one. Tertullian anſwers, that 
they held a Monarchy, i. e. unicum imperium, one ſupreme Godhead, and a 
ſupreme Power may be lodged in diſftin® Perſons and adminiſtred in ſeverd 
manners; that nothing overthrew the divine Monarchy, but a different Power 
and Authority, which they did by no means aſſert. They held a Son, but 


Alium autem quomodo accipe- 
re debes jam proſeſſus ſum, Per- 
ſonz non Subſtantiæ nomine, ad 
Diſtinctionem, non ad Diviſro- 
nem, cæterum ubique teneo u- 
nam ſubſtantiam in tribus cohæ- 
rentibus. Advery. Prax. c. 12. 

Et ſermo erat apud Deum & 
nunquam ſeparatus A Patre aut a- 
lius à Patre quia ego & Pater u- 
num ſumus : Hæc erat probola ve- 
ritatis, cuſt-s unitatis qua prola- 
tum dicimus Filium a Patre, ſed 
non ſeparatum. C. 8. 


of the Subſtence of the Father, and a Holy Ghoſt from the 
Father by the Son be ſtill keeps to the diſtinction of Per- 
ſons, and the Unity of Subſtance. And he utterly denies 


any Diviſion of Eſſences or ſeparate Subſtances : for therein, 


he ſaith, ley the Hereſie of Valentinus, in making 4 Prola. 
tion of a ſeparate Being. But although he ſaith, the Goſpel 
hath declared to us, that the Father is God, the Son God, 
and the Holy Ghoſt God, yet we are taught that there is ſtil 
but One God redactum eſt jam nomen Dei & Domini in 
unione, c. 13. whereby the Chriſtians are diſtinguiſhed from 


the Heathens who had many Gods, This is the force of 


what Tertullian ſaith upon this matter. 


And what ſay our 


nitarians to it? They cannot deny that he was an 


Ante-Nicene Father ; and it is plain that he did underſtand the Form of Bap- 
tiſz ſo as to imply a Trinity of Perſons in an Unity of Eſſence : To which 
they give no Anſwer. HRP 
But I find three th.ngs objeRed againſt Tertullian by their Friends; 


1. That 
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Cuay. IX. Doctrine of the Trinity. 485 
1. That Tertullian brought this Doctrine into the Church from Montanus, whoſe I. 
Diſciple be then was. So W in his Preface againſt Meiſner, grants, de Teinit. 
Iba he was very near the Apoſtol ical Times, and by his Wit and Learning promoted 0. 3, 14 
this new DoFrine about the Trinity eſpecially in bis Book againſt Praxeas. But ho 
doth it appear, that he brought in any »ew Dy@rine? Yes, ſaith Schlichtin i, 
he confeſſes, That he was more inſtrutted by the Paraclete. But if he had dealt in- Ad, ert: 
genuoully, he would have owned that in that very place he confeſſes, He was Prax. 2. 
always of that Opinion, although more fully inſtructed by the Paraclete. This only — 
ſhews that Montanus himſelf innovated nothing in this matter, but endea- nunc na- 
voured to improve it. And it is poſſible, that Tertallian might borrow bis Si- $5 ce 
wilitudes and IMnftrations from him, which have added no ſtrength to it. But as per Para- 
to the main of the Doctrine, he ſaith, It came from the rule of Faith delivered — 
by the Apoſtles , before Praxeas, or any Hereticks, his Predeceſſors. Which Hane te- 
ſhews, that thoſe who rejected this Doctrine were always eſteemed Hereticłs gulam ab 
in the Chriſtian Church. And this is a very early Teſtimony of the Au- — | 
quit and general Reception of it, becauſe as one was received the other was decucur- : 
rej ted, ſo that the Aſſertors of it were accounted Heretichks, And the Senſe rifle etiam 
of the Church is much better known by ſuch public As, than by mere par- ſec haked. 
ticular Teſtimonies of the learned Men of thoſe times. For when they de- cos, nedum 
liver the Senſe of the Church in ſach publick Acts, all Perſons are Judges of Pq" 
the truth and falſhood of them at the time when they are deliver d; and the num. 
nearer they came to the Apoſiolical Times, the greater is the ſtrength of their 
evidence; this I ground on Tertullian's appealing to the ancient rule of Faith, 
which was univerſally known and received in the Chriſtian Church, and that 
ſuch Perſons were look d on as Hereticks who differ'd from it. Which be- 
ing ſo very near the Apoſtles Times, it's hardly poſſible to ſuppoſe, that 
the whole Chriſtian Church ſhould be miſtaken as to what they received as 
the rule of Faith, which was deliver'd and explained at Baptiſm, and there- 
fore the general Senſe of the Form of Baptiſm muſt be underſtood by all who 
were admitted to it.” So that the Members of the Chriſtian Church cannot 
be ſuppoſed better acquainted with any thing than the Doctrine they were 
baptized into. Here then we have a concurrence of ſeveral publick Ad, of 
the Church, 1. The Form of Baptiſm. 2. The Rule of Faith relating to that 
Form, and explained at Baptiſm. 3. The Churches rejecting thoſe as Here- 
ticks who differ'd from it; which Ter:ullian applies to thoſe who rejected 
the Trinity. And Praxeas his Doctrine was then condemned, not by a par- Oprar. 
ticular Sentence, but by the general Senſe of the Church at that time. For + . 
Optatus Milevitanns reckons him among the condemned Hereticks, and joyns 
him with Marcion and Valentinus, as well as Sabellins, who follow'd him in 
theſame Hereſie. How was this poſlible, if Praxeas deliver'd the true Do- 
Qrine, and Tertullian brought in a new Opinion as Schlichtingins fanſies > Ter- 
'ullien was at that time a declared Montaniſt; and if he had introduc'd a new 
Dolrine about the Trinity, can we imagine thoſe would have been filent a- 

tit, who were ſharp enough upon Tertallian for the ſake of his Para- 
dete? Some of the Followers of Montanns afterwards fell into the ſame O- Theodor. 
Pinions with Praxeas, as Theodoret tells us, and Tertullian ſaith as much of E re. 
thoſe Cataphrygiarrs who follow d FEſchines : But theſe Montaziſts are diſtin- de præſer. 
guilded from the reſt. And Rigaltins obſerves, that Tertullian follow'd Ko op 
Montenus chiefly in what related to Diſcipline, and that himſelf was not ad eraxe- 

corrupted in point of Doctrine as ſome of his Followers were. 2 
2. It's objected, That Tertullian: Doctrine is inconſiſtent with the Do- * 5 
Grine of the Trinity ; for he denies the eternal Generation of the Son; and only 
rtr an Emilſion of him before the Creation. 

ut my buſineſs is not to juſtific all Tertullian s Expreſſions or Similitudes; 
r Men of Wit and Fancy love to go out of the Road, and ſometimes 4 
volve 
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4.90 A Vindication of the C RA. IN 
| volve things more by Attempts to explain them; but I keep only ta . 
which he ſaith was the Faith of the Church from the beginning 5 I 
reaſon to call in queſtion his Fidelity in reporting, however he might ho 
unbappy in his Explications, 
3. Tortullian himſelf, ſaith Schlichtingins, in other Places, where he ſpeak; 
p. 12. of the Rule of Faith, doth not mention the * Ghoſt ; and therefore this ſeems 
added by hin for the ſake of the Paraclete, But this can be of no force to an 
one that conſiders, that Tertullian grounds his Doctrine not on any New BR. 
velation by the Paraclete, but on the Rule of Faith received in the Church 
long before; and upon the Form of Ba 775 preſcribed by our Saviour. Will 
they ſay, the Holy Ghoſt was there added for the ſake of Montanus his Par- 
clete? And in another of his Books, he owns the Father, Son, and Hot 


dun- Vatted. om himſelf contelſes, That he aferted the Des, ine of th 


Sanctus. De Fudicit. c. 21. Pe» (hurch in a Catholick manner; although he otherwi 
tay. T. 8. L f. c. 3. . 4. ſpeaks hardly enough of bim. 5 | Ar 
| The next I ſhall mention, is Nouatian, whom Schlichtingins allows, 10 
Schlich- have been before the Nicene Council; and our modern Onitarians call him a 
— great Man, whoever he was, and very ancient. And there are two things l 
ante-Ni- obſerve in bim. 1. That he oppoſes Sabellianiſm; tor, before his time 
cen. 2. a). Praxe u and Noetus were little talked of, eſpecially in the Weſtern Church; 
but Sabellius his Name and Doctrine were very well known by the oppoſiti- 
Novatian on to him, by the Biſhops of Alexandria and Rowe. He ſticks not, at the 


de Trinit. calling it Hereſie ſeveral times 8 and Diſputes againſt it, and anſwers the Ob- 


e. (24, 28, 


31. jection about the Vnity of the | 
C. 29, Faith requires our believing in Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt ; and aſſerts 200 
Divine Eternity of it, and therefore muſt hold the Doctrine of the Trinity to 
kt eum be the Faith of the Church contained in the Form of Bap iſn. For he faith, 
Spiritus The Authority of Faith, and the Holy S:riptures admoniſh #s to believe not 
ke nya only in the Father and Son, but in the Holy Ghoſt, Therefore the Holy Gboſt 
nitate ſo- Muſt be conſidered, as an object of Faith joyned in the Scripture with the 
ciari. other two, which is no where more expreſs, than in the Form of Baptiſm, 
which as St. Cyprian ſaith, was to be adminiſted in the full Confeſſion of the 
cypr. E/. Trinity, in the place already mention d. And it is obſervable that St. G- 
37. prian rejects the Baptiſm of thoſe who denied the Trinity at that time, among 
whom he inſtances in the Patripaſſiant, who it ſeems were then ſpread into 
Africa. | 
Me Diſpute about the Marcionites Baptiſm was upon another ground, for 
they held a real Trinity, as appears by Dionyſus Romanus in Athanaſius, and 
Epipbaniuc, &c, but the Queſtion was, whether they held the ſame Trimiy 
or not. St. Cyprian, ſaith, That our Saviour appointed his Apoſtles to baptize 
in the Name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, and in the Sacrament of this Tri- 
nity they were to baptize. Doth Marcion hold this Trinity 1 So that St, Cy- 
prian ſuppoſed the validity of Baptiſm: to depend on the Faith of the Trinity. 
And if he had gone no farther, I do not ſee how he had tranſgreſſed the 
Rules of the Church; but his Error was, that he made void Baptiſm upon 
difference of Communion, and therein he was juſtly oppoſed. But the Ma- 
cionites Baptiſm was rejected in the Eaſtern Church, becauſe of their Do- 
BafilEpiſt. ctrine about the Trinity. a 
Canog ). In the Parts of Aa about Epheſus, Noetus had broached the ſame Doctrine, 
which Praxeas had done elſewhere. For which he was called to an account, 
and himſelf with his Followers were caſt out of the Churches Communon, 25 Epi- 
pbanius reports, which is another conſiderable Teſtimony of the Senſe of the 
epiph.kz. Church at that time. Epiphanius ſaith, he was the firſt who broa: hed that bluſ- 
ref 57.1.1 pherry 3 but Theodoret mentions Epigonus and Cleomenes before him; it _ 


Ghaſt to make up the Trinity in Omnity. Wherein Petæviut 


odhead. 2. That he owns, that the Rule of 
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ſbat he was the firſt who was publickly taken notice pf for it; and there: 
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fore underwent the Cenſure of the Church with his Diſciples. When he 
was firſt ſummon d to anſwer, he denied that he afferted any ſuch Doctrine; 
becauſe no Man before bim ſaith Epiphanius, Bad vexted ſuch Poiſon. And. in 
the beginning he ſaith, that Noerus ont of a Spirit of Contradiction had ut- 
ter d ſuch things, r neither the Prophets, nor the Apoſtles, nor the Church of 
God ever thought or declared. Now what was this unheard of Doctrine of 
Noetws o That appears beſt by Noetas his anſwer upon his ſecond appearance 
which was, That he worſhipped One God, and knew of no other, who was born 
and ſuſſer d, and died for us ; and for this he produced the ſeveral places 


which aſſert the Omity of the Godhead, and among the reſt one very obſer- x 


vable, Rom. 9. 5. Of whom as concerning we Ve Chriſt came, who 3s over all 
God bleſſed for ever. From whence he inferr'd, that the Son and the Father were 
the ſame, and the ſame he affirmed of the Holy Ghoſt. But from hence we have 
an evident Proof, that the moſt ancient Greet Copres in Noetas his time, 
which was long before the Council of Nice, had God in the Text. Epipha- 
vim brings wany places of Scripture to prove the Diſtinction of Perſons in 
the Unity of the Godhead ; but that is not my preſent buſineſs, but tb ſhew - 

the general Senſe of the Church at that time, 1 do not ſay that Noetws was 
condemned by a general Council; but it is ſufficient to ſhew that he was 
caſt out of the Church, where he broached his Doctrine, and no other Church 
received him, or condemned that Church which caſt him out, which ſhews 
an after Conſent to it. Now what was this Doctrine of Noetus ? The ve- 


ry ſame with that of Praxeas at Rome. Theodore! faith, this his Opinion was, Theod- 
That there was but one God the Father, who was himſelf impaſſible, but as be took * . 3. 
our Nature, ſo he was paſſible and called the San. Epiphanius more fully, that Epiph. 57. 


the ſame Perſon was Father, Son and'Holy Ghoſt ; wherein, he (ith, he plainly * *: 
contradicts the Scriptures, which attribute diſtind᷑ Perſonalities to them; and yet 
efſert but one Godhead. The Father hath an Hypoſofi of his own, and ſo have 
the Son and Hey Ghoſt ;, but yet there js but one Divinity, one Power, and one 
Dominion ; for theſe diſtin& Perſons are eg evri; Tauriril&., Tis aur 
wairn''S. 3 of the ſame individual Eſſence and Power. But Epiphanius was no 
dnte-Nicene Father - however in matters of Antiquity, where there is no 
incongruity in the thing, we may make uſe of his Authority ; and I think 
no one will queſtion, that Noetws was condemned; which was the thing [ 
produced him to prove, | | | | 


But although Nzetus was condemned, yet this Dodrine did ſ pread in the com. 


Eaſtern Parts; for Origen mentions thoſe who confounded the Notion of Father —_ 
and Son, and made them but one Hypoſtaſis, and diſtinguiſhed only by Thought, yy — : 
and Denomination. This Doctrine was oppoſed not only by Origen, but he 


had the Senſe of the Church concurring with him, as appears in the Caſe of 
Ber yllur Biſhop of Bofira, who fell into this Opinion, and was reclaimed 


Origen ; and Fnſebins gives this account of it, That there was a Concarrence E cb. . 
of others with him in it, and that this Doctrine was look d on as an Innovati- 5. c 33 


on in the Faith. For his Opinion was, that our Sav'our had no proper Subſe- 
ſtence of his own before the Incarnation ; and that the Deity of the Father alone 
dar in bim. He did not mean that the Son had no feparate Divinity from the 


Father, but that the Deity of the Father only appeared in the Son ; ſo that 


he was not really God, but only one in whom the Deity of the Father was 
made manifeſt. * Which was one of the oldeſt Hereſies in the Church, and 
the moſt early condemned and oppoſed by it. | | 

but thoſe Hereſies, which before had differenced Perſons from the Church, 
were now ſpread by ſome at firſt within the Communion of it; as it was not 
2 in the Caſe of Noetur and Beryllus, but ot Sabel lius himſelf, who made , 


ſpread 


greateſt-noiſe about this Doctrine; and hνDiſcipler, Epipbaniur tells us. Mai. 6 
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ſpread very ninch both in the Eaſtern and Weſtern parts, in Meſ bh 
- Roe Their DoFrine, bet ſaith, was, that Father, Son and Fob, 24 
were but one Hypoſtafis, with three different Denominations. They comp 
God to the Sur, the Father to the Subjtance, the Son tothe Light, and the Hals 
Ghoſt to the Heat which comes from it; and theſe two latter were only 41 
ſtint Operations of the ſame Subſtance. _ | 
Epiphanias thinks that Sabellius therein differ d from Noetus, becauſe he 
aug. in denied that the Father ſuffer'd ; but St. Augnſtine can find no difference between 
Joh. tract. them, All that can be conceiv'd is, that a different Denomination did a- 
505 riſe from the different Appearance and Operation; which our Unitariens 
ar poo , call three Relative Perſons, and one ſubſeſting Perſon. 
of Yominu! Sabellias did ſpread his Hereſy moſt in his own Country, which was in 
Vnit.p.15. Pentapols of the c yrenaict Province, being born in Prolemais one of the five 
Cities there. Of this Dionyſus Biſhop of Alexandria gives an account in his Eyj 
Eufeb. .7 ſtle to Xy/tus, then Biſhop of Rome ; wherein he takes notice of the wic d 
cw - blaſphemous Hereſie lately broached there againſt the Perſons of the Father 
Son, and Holy Ghſt. Letters on both ſides were brought to hiry, on which 
occaſion he wrote ſeveral Epiſtles ; among which there was one to Ammonizy 
- Biſhop of Beryice, another of the Cities of Pextapolis. In this he diſputed 
with great warmth againſt this Doctrine of Sabe{ius 5 inſomuch, that he 
was afterwards accuſed to Dzonyſims of Rome, that he had gone too far the 
other way, and leſſen'd the Divinity of the Son by his Similitudes; of 
which he clear'd himſelf, as appears by what remains of his Defence in 
Athanaſius. But as to bis Zeal againſt Sabelli aniſi, it was never queſtjon'd, 


Dionyſius of Rome declares his Senſe at large in this matter againſt both. 
Extremes, viz. of thoſe who aſſerted three ſeparate and independent _ | 
the 


Silken. de pes, and of thoſe who confounded the Divine Perſons ;, and he charg 
Decret. . . . 
Synogi Doctrine of Sabellius too with Blaſphemy, as well as thoſe who ſet up three 
Nicanz, different Principles, and ſo made three Gods. But he declares the Chriſtian 
7. 275. Doctrine to be, that there were Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt ; but that ther: is 
an indiviſible Union in one and the ſame Godhead. It ſeems Dionyſius of 
Alexandria was accuſed for dividing and ſeparating the Perſons ; to which 
he anſwers, that it was impoſſible he ſhould do it, becauſe they are indivi- 
4 — ſable from each other; and the Name of each Perſon did imply the inſeparable 
Dionyſii, Relation to the other, as the Father to the Son, and the Son to the Father, and the 
7. 3551, Holy Ghoſt to both, And this Judgment of theſe two great Men in the Church 
concerning Sabellianiſm was univerſally receiv'd in the Chriſtian Church. And 
this happen'd long before the Nicene Council. 
2. Another Argument of the general Senſe of the Chriſtian Church 
is from the Hymns and Doxologies publickly received ; which were 
in the moſt ſolemn Acts of religious Worſhip made to Father, Sor 
aud Holy Ghoſt. The force of this Argument appears hereby, that di- 
vine Worſhip cannot be given to weer Names ; and an Equality 
of Worſhip doth imply an Equality of Dignity in the object of Worſhip ; 
and therefore if the ſame Acts of Adoration be performed to Father, Son 
and Holy Ghoſt, it is plain, that the Chriſtian Church did eſteem them to 
have the ſame divine Nature, although they were diſtin& Perſons. And if 
they were not ſo, there could not be diſtinct Acts of divine Worſhip per- 
baſil. de formed to them. St. Bail mentions this Doxology of Africanus, (that an- 
p. Sancto jent Writer of the Chriſtian Church) in the fifth Book of his Chronicon, 
Jj se render thanks to him who gave our Lord Jeſus Chriſt to be a Saviour, to 
whom with the Holy Ghoſt be Glory and Majeſty for ever. And another of 
Dionyſus Alexandrinus, in his ſecond Epiſtle to Dionyſius of Rowe 3 To God 
the Father, and his Son our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, with the Holy Ghoſt, be Glory 
and Power for ever and ever, Amen. And this is the more rankings, 
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becauſe he ſaith he did herein follow the ancient Cuſtom and Rule of the Church, 
ard be joined with it, 0uopare; dure; megawapoorrec, Praifing God in the 
ſame voice with thoſe who have gone before us, which ſhews how early theſe 
Doxologies to Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, had been uſed in the Chriſtian 
Church. But to let us the better underſtand the true Senſe of them, St; 
Bol hath preſerved ſome paſſages of Dionyſius Alexandrinus which do ex- 


plain it, viz. That either the Sabellians muſt allow three diſtinct Hypoſtaſes, or 


they wuſt wholly take away the Trinity. By which it is evident, that by Fu- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, he did underſtand three diſtinit Hypoſtaſes but not 
divided; for that appears to have been the Sabellians Argument, That if 
there were three, they muſt be divided. No, ſaith Dionyſins, they are three 
whether the Sabellians will vr not, or elſe there is no Trinity ; which he look'd 
on as a great abſurdity to take away, Ti» d H, the Divine Trinity. 
Of what? Of mere Names or Energies ? That is no Trinity; for there is 
but one ſubſiſting Perſon of ſeparate and divided Snbſiances : That the Sabel- 
liars thought muſt follow, but both the Dionyſus's denied it. And in an- 
other Paſſage there mention'd, Diouyſſus of Alexandria aſſerts 


ey. TA . af. OuwuoryTy W %% ours; 
the Trinity in Unity. But before Dionyſius, he quotes a Pal: uere Thy Mors 5 1 


ſage of Clemens Romanus concerning Father, Son and Holy rede. 
ch 


„which attributes Life diſtinctly to them. Nqw Life i pci d Si Ku- 


TVSUpua 78 a yioy. 
a Perſon, 


But that which is moſt material to our purpoſe, is the Public Doxology 
in the Church of Neo- Cæſarea. brought in by Gregory 7 haumaturgas. St. 
Ball gives a very high Character of him, as of a Perſon of extraordinary 
Piety and Exactneſs of Life, and a great Promoter of Chriſtianity in thoſe 
= and by him the Form of Doxology was introduced into that Church, 

ing chiefly formed by him, (there being but ſeventeen Chriſtians when 
he was firſt made Biſhop there) which was, Glory to God the Father, and 
Son, with the Holy wor which ought to be underſtood according to the 
ſenſe of the Maker of it. And Gregory hath deliver'd his ſenſe plainly e- 
nough in this matter ; for in that Con feſſion of Faith, which was preſerved 


cannot belong to a Name or Energy, and therefore muſt imply eO. "Inoss Neis dg, xy 1 


in the Church of Neo- Cæſarea, he owns 4 perfett Trinity in Glory, Eternity, Greg. 
and Power, without Separation or Diverſity of Nature. On which Doctrine Thaumar: 
his Form of Doxology was grounded. Which St. Ba following, Excep-* * 


tions were taken againſt it by ſome, as varying trom the Form uſed in-ſome 
other places. For the Followers of Aetins took advantage from the Ex- 
preſſion uſed in thoſe Doxologies, Gloty be to the Father, by the Son, and iu 
the Holy Ghoſt, to infer 4 Dilſimilitud: in the Son and Holy Goof to the Fa- 
ther, and to make the Son the Inſtrument of the Father, and the Holy Ghoſt 
only to relate to time and place. But St. Ba takes a great deal of Pains 
to ſhew the impertinency of theſe Exceptions. They would fain have 
charged this Doxology as an Innovation on St. Bal, becauſe it attributed 
equal Honour to Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt, which the Aetians would not 
endure; but they ſaid, That the Son war to be honoured only in Subordination 
to the Father, and the Holy Ghoſt as inferiour to both. But St. Baſil proves 
from e an Equality of Honour to be due to them; and particularly 
from the Form of Baptiſir, c. 10. wherein the Son and Holy Ghoſt are joined 
with the Father, — any note of Diſtinfion. And what more proper token of 
4 ConjunFion in the ſame Dignity, than being put together in ſuch a manner ? 

Eſpecially conſidering theſe two things. 1. The extream Jealouſie of 
the Jewiſh Nation, as to joining the Creatures with God in any thing that 
elated to Divine Honour. But as St. Baſil argues, If the Son were a Creature 
then we muit believe in the Creator and the Creature together; and by the ſame 


 Teaſon that one Creature is joined, the whole Creation may be joined with him ; 


„ faith he, we are not to imagine the leaſt Diſunion or Separation between Fa- 
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ther, Son and Holy Ghoſt ; nor that they are three diſtint parts of one in 
Being, but that fs - an indiviſible Conjunction of three in the — 95 — 
ſo that where one is, there is the other alſo. For where the Holy Ghoſt is, ther? 
is the Son; and where the Son is, there is the Father. And (© Athanaſius ur- 
ges the Argument from theſe words, That a Creature conld not be Joined with 
Athanaf. the Creator in ſuch a manner 4s in the Form of Baptiſm; and it might have 
1 > been as well ſaid, Baptize in the Name of the Father, and any other Creature 
And for all that I ſee, our Unitarians would have liked ſuch a Form very 
Anſwer te Well z for they parallel it with thoſe in Scripture And they worſhipped the 
Milb. p.18. Lord and the King; and, They feared the Lord and Samnel. But the Tews 
underſtood the different occaſion of ſuch Expreſſions too well, to have born 
ſuch a Conjunction of Creatures with the Creator, in the moſt ſolemn a+ 
of initiating into a Profeſſion of Religion. Dc 1255 
The Jews had a Notion among them of three diſtinct Subſt Jences in the 
Deity, ſuitable to theſe of Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. This hath been 
ſhewed by many as to the Son, or the Divine Mord; and Rittange! 
| makes out the ſame as to the Holy Ghoſt. Among the three Subſilten- 
Rictang cer in the Mercavah, (which Rittange! had proved from their moſt 
enn ancient Writings) thoſe which are added to the firſt are Wiſdow and Intel- 
P. 113. Iigence, and this laſt is by the old Chaldee Paraphraſt render'd RNY2W, and 
he proves it to be applied to God in many places of the Pentateuch, where 
r. 117. ſuch things are attributed to him as belong to the Holy Ghoſt. And he par- 
ticularly ſhews by many places, that the Shechinah is not taken for the Divine 
Glory, but that is render'd by other Words, (however the Interpreters of the 
Chaldee Paraphraſt have render d it ſo) but he produces ten places where 
the Chaldee Paraphraſt uſes it in another Senſe ; and he leaves, he ſaith, ma- 
ny more to the Reader's obſervation. If the Jews did of old own three 
Sub/iences in the ſame Divine Eſſence, there was then great Reaſon to join 
Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt in the ſolemn Act of Initiation: But if it be 
denied, that they did own any ſuch thing, they muſt deny their moſt ancient 
Books, and the Chaldee Paraphraſt, which they eſteem next to the Text, and 
Rittangel ſaith, They believe it written by Inſpiration. That which I chiefly 
urge is this, That it theſe things be not very ancient, they muſt be put in 
by the later Jews to gratifie the Chriſtians in the Doll rine of the Trinig; 
which I do not believe any Jew will aſſent to. And no one elſe can ima- 
Anſwer 15 gine this, when our Unitarians ſay, That the Doctrine of the Trinity is the 
. p — chief Offence which the Jews take at the Chriſtian Religion. How then can we 
'*” ſuppoſe the Jews ſhould forge theſe Books on purpoſe to put in ſuch No- 
tions, as were moſt grateful to their Enemies, and hateful to themſelves? 
Norin- Morizus hath endeavoured to run down the Credit of the moſt ancient 
|. >. 1.10. Books of the Jews ; and among the reſt the Book Jezirah, the moſt ancient 
. 8. Cabbalitical Book among the Jews, which he learnedly proves was not 
(ip, Written by Abraham, (as the Jews think) I will not ſtand with Morinus a- 
3 bout this; however the Book Coſri ſaith, It was made by Abraham before 
God ſpake to him, and magnifies it to the King of Coſar, as containing an ad- 
mirable Account of the firſt Principles above the-Philoſophers. Buxtorf ſaith, 
that the Book Coſi hath been extant Nine hundred Tears 3 and in the * 
ginning of it it is ſaid, 7hat the Conference was four hundred Years before; an 4 
P. 302. therein the Book Jezirah is alledged as a Book of Antiquity 3 an 4 
there the ree Sub/iffences of the Deity are repreſented by Md, Word an 
Hand. So that this can be no late Invention of Cabbaliitical Jews. * 
our Duitariant utterly deny that the Jews had any Cabbala concerning - 
Trinity, And they prove it, becauſe the Jews in Origen and Juſtin * 
deny the Meſſias to be God. They might as well have brought their = 
mony to prove Jeſus not to be the Meſſzas;, for the Jews of thoſe times be 


ing hard preſſed by the Chriſtians, found they could not otherwiſe avoir 
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Geral places of the Old Teſtament. But this doth not hinder, but that 
they might have Notions of three Subſi ſtences in their ancient Books; which 
contained neither late Invention, nor Divine Revelations, but a Traditional 
notion about the Divine Being, and the Subſiſtences in it; and I can find no 
Arguments againſt it that deſerve mentioning, For when they ſay the 
Jewiſh Cabbala wes 4 Phariſaical Figment, &c. it needs no anſwer. But what 
do they ſay to the Old Paraphraſes, whereon the main Weight as to this 
matter lies ? All that 1 can find is, That they do not ſpeak of diſtini# Per- P. 6r. 
ſons ;, but they confeſs that Philo ſpeaks home, and therefore they make him a 
Chriſtian. But Philo had the ſame Notion with the Paraphraſisz and their 
beſt way will be to declare, that they look upon them all as Chriſtians z 
and they might as well affirm it of Owkelos, as they do of Philo; but 1 
doubt the World will not take their Word for either. | | 
But to proceed with the Chriſtian Doxologies. Nothing, ſaith St. Baſil, DeSp-San- 
ſeal make me for ſake the Do@rine I received in my Baptiſm, when I was firſt ' = 
entered into the Chriſtian Church; and I adviſe all others to keep firm to that 
Vrofeſſion e Holy Trinity which they made in their Baptiſm ; that is, of the 
indiviſcble Onion of Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt. And, as he ſaith afterwards, C. 17. 
by the Order of the Words in Baptiſm, it appears, that as the Son is to the Fa- 
ther, ſo the Holy Ghoſt is to the Son. For they are all put without any Diſtin- 
Gion or Number, which he. obſerves agrees only to a multitude. For by their C. 18. 
Properties they are one and one ; yet by the Community of Eſſence the two are 
but one: and he makes it his Buſineſs to prove the Holy Ghoſt to be a proper 
Object of Adoration as well as the Father and Son, and therefore there was 
noreaſon to find fault with the Doxology uſed in that Church ; and that, Firmi- C. 29. 
lian, Meletius, and the Eaſtern Chriſtians, agreed with them in the uſe of it, 
and ſo did all the Weſtern Churches from Illyricum to the Worlds end; and 
this, he ſaith, was by an immemorial Cuſiom of all Churches, and of the great- 
eff Men in them. Nay, more he ſaith, It had been continued in the Churches 
from the time the Goſpel had been receiv'd among them. And nothing can 
n than the Authority of his Teſtimony, if St. Ba/ may be be- 
ved. | . 
To this I ſhall add the Doxology of Polycarp at his Martyrdom, mention- 
ed by Enſebizs, which is very full to our purpoſe ; I glorify thee by our E- Fuſeb. l. 4. 
ternal High- Prieſt, == Chriſt thy beloved Son, by whom be Glory to thee, ©” 
with him in the Holy Ghoſt. What can we imagine Polycarp meant by this, 
but to render the ſame Glory to Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt ; but with ſuch 
a difference as to the Particles, which St. Bafl at large proves come to the 
ſame thing? And to the ſame purpoſe, not only the Church of Swyrna, but 
Pionius the Martyr, who tranſcribed the Acts, ſpeaking of Jeſus Chriſt, with 
whom be Glory to God the Father, and the Holy Ghoſt. Theſe ſuffer d Mar- valel. ad 
tyrdom for Chriſtianity, and owned the ſame Divine Honour to the Fa- x 
ther, Son and Holy Gho/t. | | e 
What could they mean, if they did not believe them to have the ſame IN 
Divine Nature? Can we ſuppoſe them guilty of ſuch Stupidity to loſe their . a 
Lives for not giving Divine Honour to Creatures, and at the ſame time to 
do it themſelves ? So that if the Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt were not then 
believed to be three Perſons and one God, the Chriſtian Church was mighti- 
ly deceived ; and the Martyrs acted inconſiſtently with their own Princi- 
ples: Which no good Chriſtian will dare to affirm. Bur ſome have adven- 
ured to ſay that Polycarp did not mean the ſame Divine Honour to Father, 
den and Holy Ghoſt. But if he had ſo meant it, how could he have expreſ- 
ed it otherwiſe Y It was certainly a Worſhip diſtin& from what he gave 
io creature; as appears by the Church of Smyrna's diſowning any Mor- 
Þ but of Love and Reſped to their Fellow-Creatures z and owning the gi- 
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ving Adoration to the Son of God , with whom they joyn both Farber gy 
Holy Ghoſt. Which it is impoſſible to conceive, that in their Circumſtance 
they ſhould have done, unleſs they had believed the ſame Divine Honour to 
belong to them. | HIS 

St. Baſel's Teſtimony makes it out of Diſpute, that the Doxology to Fat her 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt, was univerſally receiv'd in the publick Offices of the 
Church, and that from the time of greateſt Antiquity : So that we have no 
need of the Teſtimonies from the Apoſtolical C onflitutions (as they are called) 
to prove it. But Tavoid all diſputable Authorities. And I ſhall only add, 
that it appears from St. Baſil, that this Doxology had been long uſed not on 
in publick Offices, but in Occaſional Ejaculetions, as at the bringing in of 
Light inthe Evening, the People, he ſaith, were wont to ſay, Glory be 10 the 
Father, and to the Son, and tothe Holy Ghoſt, &c. This, he ſaith, had been 
an ancient Cuſtom among the People, and none can tell who brought it in, But 
Prudentins, ſnews, that it was continued to his Time; as appears by 
his Hymn on that occaſion, which concludes with this Doxology, and St. 
Hilary ends his Hymn written to his Daughter, in the ſame man. 
ner. | 

3. I come therefore to the laſt Proof, which I ſhall produce of the 

Senſe of the Chriſtian Church, which is, from the Teſtimony of thoſe 
who wrote in Defence of our Religion | againſt Infidels. In which 1 
ſhall be the ſhorter, ſince the particular Teſtimonies of the Fathers, 
have been ſo fully produced, and defended by others, eſpecially by 
Dr. Bull. 

. Tuſtin Martyr in his Apology for the Chriſtians, gives an account of the 
Form of Baptiſm, as it was adminiſtred among Chriſtzans, which he ſaith, was 
in the Name of God the Father of all, and of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, and of the 


Holy Ghoſt. And he ſpake of them as of diſtindt Perſons, as appears by his 


Words afterwards. They who take the Son to be the Father, neither know the 
Father nor the Son, who being the Word and firſt begotten is God. And when 
he ſpeaks of the Euchariſt, he ſaith, That it is offer d to the Father of all, by 
the Name of the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt and of other ſolemn Acts of Devo- 
tion, he ſaith, That in all of them they praiſe God the Father of all, by his Son 
Jeſus Chriſt, and the Holy Ghoſt. And in other places, he mentions the 
Worſhip they give to Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. Indeed he mentions a 
difference of Order between them; but makes no Difference as to the Worſhip 
given to them. And all this in no long Apology for the Chriſtian Faith, 
What can be the meaning of this, if he did not take it for granted, that 
the Chriſtian Church embraced the Doctrine of the Trinity in Baptiſm ? Ju- 
ſtin Martyr was no ſuch weak Man to go about to expoſe the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion inſtead of defending it; and he muſt have done fo, if he did not be- 
lieve this not only to be a true, but a neceſſary part of the Chriſtian Faith, 
For, why did he at all mention ſuch a Myſterious and dark Point? Why did 
he not conceal it, (as ſome would have done) and only repreſent to the Em- 
perors, the fair and plauſible part of Chriſtianity 2 No, he was a Man of 
great Sincerity, and a through Chriſtian himſelf; and therefore thought he 
could not honeſtly conceal ſo fundamental a Point of the Chriſtian Faith, 
and which related to their being entred into the Chriſtian Church For if 
the Profeſſion of this Faith had not been look'd on as a neceſſary con- 
dition of being a Member of the Church of. Chriſt ; it is hard to i- 
magine, that Juſtin Martyr ſhould ſo much inſiſt upon it, not only 
here, but in his other Treatiſes: Of which an Account hath been gt- 
ven by others. ; , 

 Athenagoras had been a Philoſopher, as well as Juſtin Martyr, _ c 
profeſſed himſelf a Chriſtian; and therefore, mult be ſuppoſed to 4 wy 
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and his Religion before he embraced it. And in his Defence he aſſerty, 5 
that the Chriſtians do believe in Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt ; in God the Fa- _ 
iher, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghoſt. And he mentions both the U- 

ty and Order which is among them. Which can ſignifi nothing unleſs they be 

owned to be diſtin& Perſons in the ſame Divine Nature. And in the next 

Page, be looks on it, as a thing which all Chriſtians aſpire after in another 

Life, That they ſhall then know the Union of tht Father, and the Communication 

of the Father to the Son, what the Holy Ghoſt is and what Union and Diſtinctian 

there is between the Holy Ghoſt,the Son and the Father.No Man who had ever had 

the name of a Philoſopher would have ſaid ſuch things, unleſs he had believed 

the Doctrine of the Trinity as we do, i. e. that there are three diſtin& 
perſons in the ſame Divine Nature, but that the manner of the U- 

nion, and diſtinction between them, is above our reach and compre- 
henſion. 1 | | 

But our Unitarians have an Anſwer ready for theſe Men, viz. That they peferce of 
came ont of Plato's School, with the Tincture of his three Principles ; and they the Hiſt. 
ſadly complain, that Platomiſm had very early corrupted the Chriſtian Faith as of the U- 


7 


nit. p. 5. 
| to theſe matters. 73 


In anſwer to which Exception, I have only one Poſlulatum to make; Reſp. ad 
which is, that theſe were honeſt Men, and knew their own Minds beſt, and EOS 
| ſhall make it appear, that none can more poſitively declare, than they do, 178. 
that they did not take up theſe Notions from / Iato, but from the Holy Scrj 


tures ; Juſtin Martyr ſaith, he took the Foundation of his Faith from 4 Juſt.Apol. 
and that he could find no certainty as to God and Religion any where elſe : that 2. Parzi. 


be thinks, Plato took his three Principles | Moſes z and in his Dialogue ad Gtzc. 


with Trypho, he at large proves the Eternity of the Son of God from the = 3 
Al. cum. 


Scriptures ;, and ſaid, He would uſe no other Arguments, for he preten- Trypho 
75 ob ＋ Skill but in the Scriptures,” which God bad enabled him to un- . 
and. N ä 

Athenagoras declares, That where the Philoſophers agreed with them, their 3 
Faith did not depend on them, but on the Teſtimony of the Prophets, who were in- 5 
ſpired by the Holy Ghoſt. - G 3 

To the ſame purpoſe ſpeaks Theophilus Biſhop of Antioch, who aſſerts the IN 
Cooternity of the Son with the Father, from the beginning of St. John's Goſpel ʒ 1yc. p.100. 
and faith, their Fai h is built on the Scriptures. 

Clemens Alexandrinxs owns not only, the Eſſential Attributes of God to be- Ou 
long to the Son; but that there is one Father of all, and one Word over all, and .. 2 


one Holy Ghoſt who is every where. oy 
And he thinks, Plato borrowed his three Principles from Moſes z that his ſe- Str. l. 4. 
cond was the Son, and the third his Holy Spirit. | . 


Even Origen himſelf highly commends Moſes above Plato, in his moſt un- — 77 
doubted Writings, and ſaith, That Numenius went beyond Plato, and that he <5: m__ 
owed out of the Scriptures and ſo he ſaith, Plato did in other places; 8 i 
t he adds, That the DoFrines were better deliver d in Scripture, than in his cell. l. r. 
Artificial Dialogues. Can any one that hath the leaſt reverence for Writers” AAP 
of uch Authority and Zeal for the Chriſtian Do&tine, imagine that they pe 
witully corrupted it in one of the chief Articles of it; and brought in new 279, 6 
peculations againſt the Senſe of thoſe Books, which at the ſame time, the 3305 2 
profeſſed to be the only Rule of their Faith > Even where they ſpeak 
molt favourably of the Platonick Trinity, they ſuppoſe it to be borrowed 


rom Moſes. 


And therefore Numenins ſaid, That Moſes and Plato did mot differ about Ci. gts. 
the fir Principles; and Theodor et mentions Numenins as one of thoſe, who Euſeb. 
ad. Plato underſtood the Hebrew Doctrine in Egypt; and during his Thir — 0, 
teen Years ſtay there, it is hardly poſſible to ſuppoſe, he ſhould be igno- Sem. 2, 


rant 
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rant of the Hebrew Doctrine, about the firſt Principles, wh n 
inquiſitive after, eſpecially among Nate 1 Or . Ts 
quity. | | ; 
And the Platonich Notion of the Divine Eſſence inlaroins ; ö 
de pg ne on — _ Do 0 ging it ſelf to three Hy. 
I. That it is delivered with ſo much aſſurance by th 
Chriſtianity ; ſuch as Plotinns, Porphyrins, el bad —_— 
cyril.c. known to be, and they ſpeak with no manner of doubt concerning . 
Jul. 1.1.6 — Jy be ſeen in the paffages of Porphyry preſerved by St. Cyril and 
2. That they took it up from no Revelation; but as a Notion in j 
' agreeable enough; as appears by the paſſages in Plato and others 8 
it. They never ſuſpected it to be liable to the Charge of Non-Senſe — 
Contradillions, as our modern Unitarians charge the Trinity with; althou h 
their Notion as repreſented by Porphyry be as liable to it. How came theſ: 
_ - — — 1＋ to ner — and be ſo fond of ſuch abſurd Princi. 
es which lead to the Belief of Myſterious Non-Senſe, and Impoſſibilities ; 
theſe Men may be truſted bh, N 4 e 
3. That the Nations moſt renowned for Antiquity and deep Speculati 
did light upon the ſame Doctrine, about a Trinity of Hypeſte "4 in 90 85 
vine Eſſence. To prove this I ſhall not refer to the Triſmegiſtick Books, or 
Plurarch the Chaldee Oracles, or any doubtful Authorities; but Plutarch aſſerts the 
de It, & three Hypoſtaſes to have been receiv d among the Perſians, and Porphyry, and 
onriGe Tamblichns, ſay the ſame of the Fg yptians. 
is 4. That this Hypoſiaſſs did maintain its Reputation ſo long in the World. 
— For we find it continued to the time of Macrobius ; who mentions it as 
1.3. c. 11. Feaſonable Notion, viz. of one ſupreme Being, Father of all, and a Mind 
2 — proceeding from it, and Soul from Minu. Some have thought that the Plato- 
g. L niſts made two created Beings, to be two of the Divine Hypoſtaſes 5 but this is 
Marcrob. contrary to what Plotinus and Porphyry affirm concerning it, and it is hard to 
Scipion, give an Account, how they ſhould then be Eſſentially different from Crea- 
1. 1. c. 14. tures, and be Hypoſtaſes in the Divine Eſſence. But this is no part of my 
buſineſs, being concerned no farther, than toclear the Senſe of the Chriſtian 
Church, as to the Form of Baptiſm in the Name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt ; which according to the Senſe of the Ante Nicene Fathers, I have pro- 
ved, doth manifeſt the Doctrine of the Trinity, to have been generally re- 
ceiv'd in the Chriſtian Church. 
2 Let us now ſee what our Unitarians object againſt the Proof of the 
Trinity from theſe Words. 
fo to 1, They ſay, That there is a Note of diſtindlion and Superiority. For 
P17: Chriſt owns, that his Power was given to him by the Father. | 
There is noqueſtion, but that the Perſon who ſuffer'd on the Croſs, had 
Power given to him, after his Reſurrection; but the true Queſtion is, he- 
ther his Sonſhip were then given to him. He was then declared to be the 
Son of God with Power, and had a Name or Authority given him above every 
Name; being exalted to be Prince and a Saviour, to give Repentance; and Re- 
miſſion of Sins: in order to which he now appointed his Apoſtles 10 teach 
all Nation:; baptizing them in the Name of the Father, the Son, and the Ho- 
ly Ghoſt. He doth not ſay, in the Name of Jeſus, who ſuffer d on the 
Croſs ; nor in the Name of Jeſus the Chriſt now exalted ; but in the, Name 
of Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt and although there were a double Gift 
with reſpect to the Son and Holy Ghoſt; the one, as to his Royal Authott- 
ty over the Church; the other, as to his extraordinary Effuſion on the A- 


Baptiſm is required to be performed in the Name of theſe three as — 


IKW .c. 3 


poſtles, yet neither of theſe are ſo much as intimated; but the Office of 


Our 
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and yet equal; without any Relation to any Gift, either as to the Son or 
Holy Ghoſt.” But if the ancient Jews were in the Right, as we think they 
were, then we have a plain account, how theſe came to be thus men- 
tion d in the Form of Baptiſm, viz. that theſe three diſtin& Subſiſten- 
ces in the Divine Eſſence, were not now to be kept up as a ſecret Myſtery . 
from — World ; but that the Chriſtian Church was to be formed upon the 
Belief of it. , * „ 1-22 8 
2. They bring ſeveral places of Scripture, where God and his Creatures are 
joyned, without any Note of diſtindlion or Superiority ; as, The People feared 
the Lord, and Samuel, 1 Sam. 12. 18. They worſhipped the Lord, and the 
King, 1 Chron. 29. 20. I charge thee before God and the Lord Jeſus 


Chriſt, and his ele Angels, 1 Tim. 5.21, The Spirit and the Bride ſay 
come, Revel. 22. 17. | 


* 


hut can any Man of Senſe imagine, theſe places contain a Parallel with a 


Form of Words, wherein Men are entred into the Profeſſion of a new Re- 
ligion, and by which they were to be diſtinguiſhed from all other Religi- 
ons? Inthe former places, the Circumſtances. were ſo notorious as to God, 
and the Civil Magiſtrate, that it ſhews no more than that the ſame external 
Acts may be uſed to both, but with ſuch a different Intention as all Men un- 
derſtood it. What if St. Paul name the gett Angels in a ſolemn Obteſtation 
to Timothy, together with God, and the Lord Jeſus Chriſt * What can this 
prove, but that we may call God and his Creatures to be Witneſſes together 
of the ſame thing? And ſo Heaven and Earth are called to bear Witneſs a- 
gainſt obſtinate Sinners: May Men therefore be baptized in the Name of 
God and bis Creatures > The Spirit and Bride may ſay come without any In- 
congruity ; but it would have been ſtrange indeed, if they had ſaid, Come 
be baptized in the Name of the Spirit and the Bride. So that theſe Inſtances - 
are very remote from the purpoſe. | 1 

But they ſay farther, 7 hat the ancients of the firſt four Hundred Years do 
not inſiſt on this place, to prove the Divinity or Perſonality of the Son or Spirit. 
As to the firſt Fh ree Hundred Years, I have given an Account already; and as 
to the Fourth Century, I could not have thought, that they would have 
mention d it: fince there is ſcarce a Father of the Church in that time, who 
had occaſion to do it, but makes uſe of the Argument from this place to 
prove the Divinity and Perſonality of the Son and Spirit. 

Athanaſius (aith, That Chriſt founded his Church on the Doctrine of the Tri- Athan. Ep. 
nity contained in theſe Words ; and if the Holy Ghoſt had been of a different ad _— 
Nature, from the Father and Son, he would never have been joyned with them Tom. 2. 
in a Form of Baptiſm, no more than an Angel, or any other Creature. For the 3 
Trinity muſt be — and Indiviſible, which it could not be, if any created Be- 186. 
ing were in it, and therefore he diſputes againſt the Arian Baptiſm, although 179. 
periormed with the ſame Words, becauſe they joyned God and a Creature to- 2 
gther in Baptiſm. To the ſame purpoſe argue Didymus, Gregory Nazian- 413. 
zen, St Baſil and others, within the Compaſs of four hundred Years, whoſe 

eſtimonies are produced by Petaævias ; to whom! refer the Reader, if he Peravis 

ath 2 mind to be ſatisfied in ſo clear a Point, that I cannot but think 12/8. 
51 nitarians never intended to take in the Fathers after the Council 
0 


a fl ce, who are ſo expreſly againſt them; and therefore I pals it over as 
ip. | 


4. They obje&, That the Form of Baptiſm implies no more, than being ad- Hiſt. of the 
mtted into that Religion which proceeds from God the Father, and deliver d by * 
big Son. and confirmed by the Teſtimony of the Holy Ghoſt, So much we grant 
5 implied, but the Queſtion ſtill remains, whether the Son and Holy Ghoſt 
2 here to be conſider d only in order to their Operations, or whether the 

erlons of the Sox and Holy Ghoft, from whom thoſe Effects came, are not 


here 
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here chiefly intended ? For if no more had been meant but theſe Effeas 
then the right Form of Admiſſion had not been, Into the Name of Fa 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghoſt ; but in the Name of the Father alone, as +eveal;, 
himſelf by his Son, and A it by the miraculous Works of the HF 
Ghoſt; For theſe are only ſubſervient Acts to the deſign of God the Fathes 
as the only ſubhſting Perſon. | Ws 

4. They tell us, That it is in vain, not ts ſay-ridiculouſly pretended that 
a Perſon or thing js God, becauſe we are dea into it; for ſome were þ 


- tized into Moſes, and others into John's Baptiſm, and ſo Moſes and John 


— „in 
P * 
a al, 77 


Baptiſt would be Gods; and to be baptized into a Perſon or Perſons, and in the 
Name of ſuch a Perſon is the ſame thing. Grant this ; yet there is a preat 
difference between being baptized in the name of a Miniſter of Baptiſm 
and of the Author of a Religion, into which they are baptized.. The La- 
lites were baptized unto Moſes ; but how ? The Syriac and Arabic Verſons rer< 
der it per Moſer ; and ſo St. Auguſtine reads it. And this ſeems to be the 
moſt natural ſenſe of the Word, eis being put for d, as it is 44. 7; 
53. compared with Gal. 3. 19. And the force of the Apoſtle's Argu- 
ment doth not lie in the Parallel between being baptized into Moſes, and 


into Chriſt ; but in the Privileges they had under the Miniſtery of 


Moſes, with thoſe which Chriſtians enjoyed. The other place implies no 
more, than being enter d into that Profeſſion, which Johx baptized his 
Diſciples into. But doth any one imagine, that becauſe John Baptiſt did 
enter his Diſciples by Baptiſm, therefore they muſt believe him to be God? 
I know none that lay the force of the Argument upon any thing parallel to 
thoſe places. But it depends upon laying the Circumſtances together, Here 
was a new Religion to be taught Mankind, and they were to be entred in- 
to it, not by a bare verbal Profeſſion, but by a ſolemn Rite of Baptiſm; and 
this Baptiſm is declar'd to be in the Name of the Father, Son and Holy Chop; 
which cannot be underſtood of their Miniſtry, and therefore muſt relate to 
that Faith which they were baptized into, which was concerning the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghoſt. And ſo the Chriſtian Church underſtood it from the 
beginning, as I have proved in the foregoing Diſcourſe. 

And from hence came the Inſtruction of Catechument, who were to be 


' baptized, about the Trinity; and the firſt Creeds, which related only to 


Anſwer to 
Dy. Bull, 


Pe 17+» 


them, as I have already obſerved. And ſo much our Duitarians grant in 
one of their lateſt Pamphlets, that a Creed war an Inſtitution or InſtruJion 
what we are to believe in the main and fundamental Articles, eſpecially concerning 
the Perſons of Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt. But they contend, That the Creed 
which bears the Name of the Apoſtles, was the Original Creed framed by the Apoſtles 
themſelves, becauſe they ſuppoſe this Creed doth not aſſert the Son and Holy 
Ghoſt to be eternal and divine Perſons, and therefore they conclude, that the 
Makers of this Creed either did not know, that any other Perſon but the Father 
is God, or Almighty, or Maker of Heaven and Earth, or they have negligently 
or wickedly concealed it. | | 

This is a matter ſo neceſſary to be clear'd, that I ſhall examine theſe two 
things before I put an end to this Diſcourſe. 
1. What Proofs they bring that this Creed was framed by the Apo- 
ſites. | | 
2. What Evidence they produce that this Creed excludes the Divinity of 
the Son and Holy Ghoſt. | 

1. As to the Proofs they bring, that this Creed was framed by the * 
ſtles. We believe the creed to be Apoſtolical in the true Senſe of it; but 
that it was ſo in that Frame of Words, and Enumeration of Articles, 25 It 
is now receiv'd, hath been called in queſtion by ſome Critics of great Judg- 
ment and Learning, whom I have already mentioned. Eraſms ney 
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Ioth not Er rude? ena Wing mine 's but whit het the bed #88. 4p Fre I „ Eraſ. ad 
10 into * and Arbe ument is from the ane de ee ; 


n Crteds 5 df hien * Caf he Sale fo prohable. as that they 
— cre added 040 valiy in op poſi ee eb win gHeroſie, As forlnftance, 
the Word infplſible-was me oy with'R Seele Fathei it! the gheient 
Exſterrs Creed; | akninſt the Doric 57 8 hut it Was not th the ond 


| Credo Mund he argiies; That ebe h aliłul Ce ended With the 
agen Ghoft2 becyuſths- dend Crecd did r de 


which ate In Gi were added afteb the Nice Ce; ribus 
—1 not kave omitted them, if they had been in the former Ceed And Air. 
when there were ſo many Creedr made aſterwards, it is obſervable that 8 «47+ 
do all end with the Article of the Holy Ghoſt; *whicty they would never 
done, in ſo jealous a time about Creeds, if they had left out t any Articles of a 
what was then receiv d for-the- Apoſtolical Creed — 
The firſt Creed after the Nicene, which made great \ noiſe in the World, 
was that framed at Antioch; and that Creed not ga'y ends with the Article Hilar. de 
of the Holy Ghoſt, but mentions the Form of Baptiſm, and our Saviour g$Y99, p. 
commanding his Apo _ to ba ne in the Name of the Father, Son and Hoty 
Gly}, 23 the:Fouridatipniot e Creedi11 Foriri hereby wppears, (that rhe Fa- 
ther is true Father, 104 the Son true Son, and the Holy CI true Holy Ghoſt z 


bare Names, but, ſu (1.5m ort three diſtin Subſite 
"For Hg d atkes ker Thig Goh jefl e 'to/overthrow 
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be mitted. It is no Argument, That there Was ae ze ck about theſe Articles; 
8 for they were bound to give .in an entire Creed; gd ſo the Council of 
in Antioch declares, that th bey Would publiſh the e, of the Faith of the 
hs Church ; and how could this be, if they left ont ch Articles which' had 
" been always receiv'd {tom th the Np poſtle ey nies But certainly qur .Unitarians 
14 would not rt fc Me a Mat, in a matter relating to 
Antiquity, if t hey Ha d. 16 His 55 . fide.” Their firſt 
oly buſineſs l is to ſhew; Wit (8 Arguments are not concluſive ; _ 
the ſuch as they are, I. Jeave de to 407 25 that will compare them with the 
ho Anſwers, But there are "two things they lay weight upon. | 
tl 1. That the whole Chriſliap, Chur. 5 Eaft and We , cold not have agreed in p. 2), 

the ſame Creed, 4 14 Numb 4 on Order of Artieles, id. manner of Expreſſion, 
_ A this Creed tay ot tome” from rhe \ſame Perſe ſons, om whom they receru'd 

the Goſpel and. the ee T from? the "Apo 2 aud Baal, ＋ Chri- 
| ſtianity. f 
of 2. That it was receis/d by 4 conflant Tradition to have foe the Apoſtler; 3P. fi - 
5 of . 5 bare Oral 7. radition, "but the T radition of the ancient Commentators p- 
0 f Bk 

| Now theſe I cohfelb 40 55 45 good Arguments as the Matter will bear; ; 
E nd I will no longer conteſt this Point with them, provided that we be 
a5 i ner to make uſe of the fame, Arguments, as to the fecond Point; where: 
10g- n they undertake to proye, That the e Apoſtles Creed doth'extlude the Divitity 
He 1 1 and FIR Cho. What is now become of the general Conſent of 
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the Chriſtian Church, Eaſt and Weſt #. And of the Commentators upon ib Ce, 
If the —— hold good in one Caſe, I hope it will boallowed conf 
ſo in the other alſo. And what greater Teſtimony can be given of ſuch 2 

Conſent of the Chriſtian Church, than that thoſe who oppoſed it have been 
condemned by it, and that the Church hath expreſſed her Senſe of it in P,4. 
lick and Private AA, of Devotion, and Divine Worſhip, and have defended 
it as a neceſſary part of the Chriſtian Faith, eee of bfidel; 
and Heresichr ? 80 that although the Apoſiles.Creed do not in expreſs words 
declare, *The Djvinity of tht three Perſons in-the Unity of the Divine Eſſence 
yet taking the Senſe of thoſe Articles, as the Chriſtian Church underſt 
them from the Apoſtles times, then we have as full and clear Evidence of 
this Doctrine, as we have that we 'receiv'd the Scriptures from them. 


n p 
b 1 0 
— 3 nn 2 reer 


The Objections againſt the Trinity in Point of Reaſon anſwer d. | 


Hs in the foregoing Chapters endeavour'd to Clear the Doctrine of 
the Trinity from the charge of Contradittions, and to prove it agreeq- 
ble to the Senſe of Scripture, and the Primitive Church , _ 3 
I now come in the next place to examine the remaining Objections in 
point of Reaſon; and thole are, „ g z n . e e 
1. That this Doctrine is ſaid to be a Myſtery, and therefore above Reeſovg 
and we cannot in reaſon be obliged to believe any ſuch thing. 
2. That if we allow any ſuch Myſteries of Faith as are above Reaſon, 
can be no ſtop 2 to any abſurd Doctrines, but they may be receiv'd on 
the, lama gragndse,, /-ÞiÞ 15 l ooo i ge, a 1 
1. As to this Doctrine being ſaid to be above Reaſon, and therefore not to 
be believ'd, we muſt conſider two thinsʒ 
1. What we underſtand by Reaſon. . ve 
2. What ground in Reaſon there is, to reject any Doctrine above it, when 
it is propoſed as a Matter of Faith. - PLE TT Yin | 
1. What we underſtand by. Reaſon. I do not find that our Unitarian: 
have explain'd the Nature and Bounds of Reaſon in ſuch manner, as thoſe 
ought to have done, who make it the Rule and Standard of what they are 
Anſwer to to believe. But ſometimes they ſpeak. of clear. and diſtin Perceptions, 
n) $219") ſometimes of natural Ideas, ſometimes of congenit Notions, &c. But a late 
Letter of Author hath endeavour'd to make amends for this, and takes upon him to 
Reſolution, make this matter clear; and to be ſure to do ſo, he begins with telling us, 
Chritiani- That Reaſon i not the Soul abſtraFedly conſider d; (no doubt of it) but the 
ty mt „. Soul ating in a peculiar manner is Reaſon. (And this is a very peculiar way 
OE of explaining it.) But farther we are told, I is not the Order or Report (re- 
ſpect I ſuppoſe) which is naturally between all things. (But that implies a 
Reaſon in things.) But the thoughts which the Soul forms of things accord 
ing to it, may properly claim that Title, i. e. ſuch thoughts which are agree. 
abie to the reaſon of things are reaſonable Thoughts. This is clear and 
_ diſtin, And I perfectly agree with him, That our own Inclinations, or the 
bare Authority of others is not Reaſon. But what is it? Every one experiences 
in bimſelf a Power, or Faculty of forming various Ideas, or Perceptions of things; 
of affirming or denying, according as he ſees theme to agree or diſagree 3 and this 
is Reaſon in general. It is not the bare receiving Ideas into the Mind, 12 5 
Fe r 
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fridly Reaſon, (ho ever thought it was?) but the Perieption of the Agree- 


went of Diſagreement of our Ideas in 4 greater ot leſſer Number, whereitt ſoeve 

this Agreement or Diſagreement may conſili. IF the Perception be immediate 
without the Aſſiſtance of any other Idea, this is not call d Reaſon, but Self E- 
vidence ; but when the Mind makes uſe of intermediate Ideas to diſcover that 
Agreement or Diſagreemint, this method of K nowledje is properly call d Reaſon 
or Demonſtration. And ſo Reaſon is defined to be that Faculty of the Soul which 
diſcovers the Certainty of any thing dubious of obſcure, by comparing it with 


This is offer'd to the World as an account of Reaſon z but to ſhew how 
very looſe and unſatisfactory it is, I defire it may be conſſder d, that this Do- 
arine ſuppoſes that we muſt have clear and diſtinò Ideas of whatever we pre- 
tend to any certainty of in our Minds; and that the only way to attain this 
Certainty, is by compating theſe lde u together. Which excludes all Cortainty of 
Faith or Reaſon, here we cannot have ſuch clear and diſtin Ideat. But if there 
are many things of which we may be certain, and yet can have no clear 
ard Hiſt inc Ideas of them; if thoſe Ideas we have are too imperfect and 


obſcure to form our Judgments by, if we cannot find out ſufficient interme- 


diate Ideas, then this cannot be the Means of Certainty, or the Foundation 
of Reaſon. | | 
- But x keep to our preſent Subject; and our certainty of it in point 
of Reaſon depends upon our Knowledge of the Nature of Subſtance and 
Perſon, and the Diſtintlion between them; but if we can have no ſuch clear 
Ideas in our Minds concerning theſe things, as are required from Senſation 
or Refleion, then either we have no uſe of Reaſon about them, or it is in- 
ſufficient to paſs any Judgment concerning them. 5 

1. I begin with the Notion of Subſtance; and I have great reaſon to be- 
gin with it; for according to this Man's Principles, there can be no Cer- 
tainty of Reaſon at all about it. And fo our new way of Reaſon is ad- 
vanced to very good purpoſe. For we may talk and diſpute about Sub- 
lance as long as we pleaſe z but if his Principles of Reaſon be true, we 
can come to no Certainty ; ſince we can have no clear Idea in our Minds 
238 it, as will appear from his own Words, and the Method he pro- 
ceeds in. ö | kan 

(I.) He faith, That the Mind receives in Ideas two ways. 1. By Intromiſſion Chap. 1 
of the Senſes ; as Colours, Figures, Sounds, Smells, &c. 2. By the Souls com- 
fidering its own Operations about what it thus gets from without; as knowing, 
doubting, affirming, denying, &c. keg, 

(2.) That theſe ſimple and diſtin# Ideas, thus laid up in the great Repo- 
405 of the Underſtanding, are the ſole Matter and Foundation of all our Rea- 

oning, . = : 
Then it follows, That we can have no Foundation of Reaſoning, where 
there can be no ſuch Ideas from Senſation or Reflection. 

Now this is the Cafe of Subſtance; it is not intromitted by the Senſes, nor 
depends upon rhe Operations of the Mind, and ſo it cannot be within the 
compaſs ot our Reaſon. And therefore I do not wonder, that the Gen- 
tlemen of this new way of Reaſoning have almoſt difcarded Sub/tance out 
of the reaſonable part of the Worl For they not only tell us, That we —— 
an have no Idea of it by Senſation or Reflection; but that nothing is ſignified j,uing, 
by it, only an uncertain Suppoſition of we know not what. And therefore it is]. N 
parallel d more than once with the Indian Philoſopbers, He knew not what ; 14 ns. 
which ſupported the Tortoiſe, that ſupported the Elephant, that ſupported the ſed. 19. 
arth ; ſo Subſtance was und out only to ſupport Accidents. And, That when pong 23. 
we talk of Subſtances we talk like Children, who being ab d a Queſtion about ſome-" © 2 


what wh:ch t ey know not, readily give this ſatisfaFory Anſwer, that it is ſome- 
thing. S IT 2 | g If 
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L. 2. ch 23. 
ſect. 1. 


If chis be the truth of the Caſe, we maſt (till 24%, Like Children, and 1 
know not how it can be remedied. For, if we cannot come at a rational 
1 we can have no Principle of certainty to go upon in this 

I do not ſay, that we can have a clear Idea of Subſtance, either by Senſati- 
on or Refle xion ; but from hence 1 argue, that this is a very inſufhcient Di. 
ſtribution of the Ideas neceſſary to Reaſon, For beſides theſe, there mug 
be ſome general Ideas, which the Mind doth form, not by meer comparing 
thoſe Ideas it has got from Senſe or Reflexion; but by forming diſtin 
Notions of things from particular {4eas,, And among theſe general Notions 
or rational Idea, Subſtance is one of the firſt ; becauſe we find that we can 
have no true Conceptions of any Modes or Accident: (no matter which ) 
but we muſt canceive a Subſtratum, or Subject wherein they are, ſince it jg 
2 Repugnancy to our firſt Conceptions of things, that Modes or Accident, 
ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves, and therefore the Rational Idea of Subſtance is 
one of the firſt, and moſt natural Idea in our Minds. 


But we are ſtill told, That our Underſkanding can have no other Iaes, lat 


either from Senſation or RefleFion. And that, herein chiefly lies the Exc ellen 
of Mankind, abi de Brutes, that theſe cannot abſtract, and inlarge their Ideas, a 
Men do. | 

But how comes the general Idea of Subſtance, to be framed in our Minds > 
Is this by Abſtrad ing and inlarging fimple Ideas? No, but it is by a Compli- 
cation of many ſimple Ideas together : becauſe not imagining how theſe ſimple Ideas 
can ſubſiſt by themſelves, we accuſtom our ſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Subſtratum 
wherein they do ſubſiſt, and from which they do reſult, which therefore we call 
Subſtance, And is this all indeed, that is to be ſaid for the being of Sub- 
ſtance, that we accuſtom our ſelves to ſuppoſe « Subſtratum ? Is that Cuſtom 
grounded upon true Reaſon or not? If not, then Accidents or Modes, 
muſt ſubſiſt of themſelves, and theſe fmple Ideas need no Tortoiſe to ſup- 
port them: For Figures and Colours, &c. would do well enough of them- 
ſelves, but for ſome Fancies Mex have accuſtomed themſelves to. If it be 
grounded on plain and evident Reaſon, then we muſt allow an Idea of dub. 
ſtance, which comes not in by Senſation or Reflect ion 3 and ſo we may be 
certain of ſome things which we have not by thoſe Ideas. 

The Idea of Subſtance, we are told again, is nothing but the ſuppoſed, but un- 
known ſupport of thoſe Qualities we find exiſting, which we imagine cannot ſub- 
fit (ine re ſubſtante which according to the true import of the Word, is in plain 
Engliſh flanding under, or upholding. But very little weight is to be laid 
upon a bare Grammatical Etymology, when the Word is uſed in another Senſe 
by the beſt Authors, ſuch as Cicero and Quintilian, who take Subſtance for 


val. Di. the ſame with Eſſence 5 as Valla hath proved; and ſo the Greek Word im- 
OO ports; but Boetbius in tranſlating Ariſtotle's Predicazrents, rather choſe the 


Word Subſtance as more proper, to expreſs a Compound Being, and reſerved 
Eſſence, for what was more ſimple and immaterial. And in this Senſe, Sub- 
flance was not applied to God but only Eſſence, as St. Auguſtine obſerves, but 
afterwards, the Names of Subſtance, and Eſſence were promiſcuoully uſed, 
with reſpect to God and his Creatures. And do imply, that which makes 
the Real Being, as diſtinguiſhed from Modes and Properties. And ſo the Sub- 
ance, and Eſſence of a Man are the ſame ; not being taken for the indiv: 
zl Subſtance, which cannot be underſtood without particular Modes and Pro- 
perties; but the general Subſtance, or Nature of Man abſtractiy for all the 


_ Circumſtances of Perſons. 


And I defire to know, whether according to true Reaſon, that be not a 


clear Idea of a Man; not of Peter, James or John, but of a Man as ſuch. 


This is not a meer aniverſal Name, or Mark, or Sign ; but there is as _ 
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2nd diſtinct a Conception of this in our Minds, as we can have from any 
ſuch /-ple._ Ideas, as are convey d by our Senſes. Ido not deny that the Di- 
ſcinction of particular Subſtances, is by the ſeveral Modes and Properties of 
them, (wb ch they may call « Complication of ſimple Ideas, if they pleaſe ) 
but 1 do aſſert, that the general Idea, which relates to the Eſſence without 
theſe is ſo juſt, and true an Idea, that without it the Complication of ſimple Ta 
de u, will never give us a right Notion of it. ' | 5 30) 
I muſt do that right to the ingenious Author of the Eſſay of humane Under- 
lending, (from whence theſe Notions are borrowed to ſerve other Purpoſes 
than he intended them) that he makes the Caſe of Spiritual, and Corporeal 
Subſtances to be alike, as to their Idea , and that we have as clear «a Notion of 
4 Spirit, as we have of 4 Body, - the one being ſuppoſed to be the Subſtratum 10 Chap. 23. 
thoſe ſmple Ideas we have from without, and the other of thoſs Operations we fe. $ 
find within our ſelves. And that it is as rational to affirm, there is no Body, 
becauſe we cannot know its Eſſence, as 'tis called, or have no Idea of the Sub- 
lance of Matter ; as to ſay, there is no Spirit, becauſe we know not its Eſſence, 
or have no Idea of 4 Spiritual Subſtance. | | 
From hence it follows, That we may be certain, that there are both Si- 
ritual and Bodily Subſtances, although we can have no clear and diſtinct Ideas 
| of them. But, if our Reaſon depend upon our clear and diſtin Idea's, how 
js this poſſible? We cannot reaſon without clear Idea's, and yet we may be 
certain without them: Can we be certain without Reaſon? Or doth 
our Reaſon give us true Notions of things, without theſe Idea's ? If 
ale, ſo, this new Hypotheſis about Reaſon muſt appear to be very un- 
reaſonable. b 
Let us ſuppoſe this Principle to be true, That the ſimple Ideas by Senſation 
or Reflexion, are the ſole Matter and Foundation of all our Reaſoning: I ask 
then, how we come to be certain that there are Spiritual Subſtances in the 
World, ſince we can have no clear and diſtindt Ideas concerning them? Can 
we be certain without any Foundation of Reaſon £ This is a new ſort of Cer- 
tainty, for which we do notenvy theſe Pretenders to Reaſor. But methinks 
they ſhould not at the ſame time aſſert the abſolute ty of theſe Idea: 
to our Knowledge, and declare that we may have certain Knowledge without 
them. If there be any other method, they overthrow their own Principle; 
if there be none, how come they to any Certainty, that there are both Bo- 
dily and Spiritual Subſtances ? 
As to theſe latter ( which is my buſineſs ) 1 muſt enquire farther, how 
they come to know that there are ſuch. The Anſwer is by ſelf reſtection on 
thoſe Powers we find in our ſelves, which cannot come from a mere Bodily Sub- 
ſtance, lallow the Reaſon to be very good, but the Queſtion I ask is, Whe- 
ther this Argument be from the clear and diſtin Idea or not? We have L. 
deas in our ſelves of the ſeveral Operations of our Minds of Knowing, Willing, 
Conſidering, &c. which cannot come from a Bodily Subſtance, Very true; but 
is all this contained in the ſimple Idea of theſe Operation:? How can that 
, when the ſame Perſons ſay, that notwithſtanding their Ideas it is poſſi- 
ble for Matter to Think. For it is ſaid, That we have the Ideas.of Malter and nm; 
Thinking, but poſſibly ſhall never be able to know, whether any mere material Be- Underſt. | 
ing think, or not ; it being impoſſible for us by the Contemplation-of our own Ide. LEE 
92 as, without Revelation to diſcover whether Ommipotency hath not given to ſome Ed.. 3 io. 
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Pro- Stems of Matter, fitly diſpoſed, a Power to perceive or think. If this be true, 
1 the then for all that we can know by our Ideas of Matter and Thinking, Matter 

may have a Power of Thinking: and if this hold, then it is impoſſible to 
ot 2 prove a rn Subſtance in us, from the Idea of Thinking : For how can 
ſuch. we be affured by our Ideas, That God hath not given ſuch a Power of 
clear Thinking, to Matter ſo diſpoſed as our Bodies are? Eſpecially fince it is 


ſaid; 
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ſaid, That in reſpedt of our-Notions, it is not much more remote from our . 
prehenſion to conceive,” that God can, if he'pleaſes, ſuperadd to our Idea of Mas. 
ter a Faruliy of Thinking, than that be ſhould ſuper-add to it another Subſtancy 
with 4 Faculty of Thinking, Whoever aſlerts this, can never prove 4 9985 
al Su bſtance in us, from a Faculty of Thinking; becauſe he cannot know from 
the Idea of Ma'ter and Thinking, that Matter fo diſpoſed cannot Think. And 
he cannot be certain that God hath not framed the Matter of our Bodies, ſo 
as to be capable of it. | | : 

It is faid indeed elſewhere, That it is repugnant to the Idea of ſenſleſs Mar- 
ter, that it ſhould put into it ſelf Senſe, Perception and Knowledge But this 
doth not reach the preſent Caſe ; which is not what Matter can do of it ſelf 


but what Matter prepared by an Omnipotent Hand can do. And what cer- 


Book II. 
Chap. 23. 
ſ ect. 15. 


Sec. 27. 


Sed. 28. 


Sea. 3 
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tainty can we have that he hath not done it? We can have none from the J. 
dea; for thoſe are given up in this Cafe z and conſequently, ' we can have 
no certainty upon theſe Principles, whether we have any ſpiritual Subſtance 
within us or not. 

But we are told, That from the Operations of our Minds, we are able to frame 
the Complex Idea of a Spirit. How can that be, when we cannot from thoſe 
Ideas be aſſured, but that thoſe: Operations may come from a material Sub- 
ſtance. If we frame an Idea on ſuch Grounds, it is at moſt but a poſſible Idea; 
for it may be other wiſe; and we can have no aſſurance from our Idea, that 
it is not: So that the moſt Men may come to in this way of Idea's is, That 
it is poſſible it may be ſo, and it is poſſible it may not; but that it is impoſ- 
ſible for us from our Ideas, to determine either way. And is not this an ad- 
mirable way to bring us to a certainty of Reaſon ? 

I am very glad to find the Idea of a ſp.ritual Subſtance made as conſiſtent, 
and intelligible, as that of a Corporeal ; for as the one conſiſts of a Coheſion of 
ſolid Parts, and the Power of communicating Motion by impulſe, ſo the other con- 
fiſts in a Power of Thinking, and Willing, and moving the Body ; and that the 
Coheſion of ſolid Parts, is as hard to be conceived as Thinking ; and we are as 
much in the dark about the Power of communicating Motion by impulſe, as in the 
Power of exciting Motion by thought. We have by daily experience clear Evi- 
dence of Motion produced, both by Impulſe and by Thought ; but the manner 
wy; hardly comes within our Comprehenſion , we are equally at a loſs in 

oth, | 

From whence it follows, That we may be certain of the Being of a ſpiri- 
tual Subſtance, although we have no clear and diſtinit Idea of it, nor are 4 
ble to comprehend the manner of its Operations: And therefore it is a vain thing 
in any to pretend, that all our Reaſon and Certainty is founded on clear 
and diſtin& Idea; and that they have Reaſon to reject any Doctrine which 
relates to ſpiritual Subſtances, becauſe they cannot comprehend the manner of 
it. For the ſame thing is confeſſed by the moſt inquiſitive Men, about the 
manner of Operation, both in material, and immaterial Subſtances. It is af- 
firmed, That the very Notion of Body, implies, ſomething very hard, if not in. 
poſſible to be explained, or underſtood by us ; and that the natural Conſequence of 
it ; viz, Diviſbility involves ws in Difficulties impoſſible i0 be explicated, or 
made conſiſtent. That we have but ſome few ſuperficial Ideas of things ; that we 
are deſtiiute of Faculties, to attain to the true Nature of them ? and that when 
we do that, we fall preſently into Darkneſs, and Obſcurity ; and can diſcover no- 
thing farther, but our own Blindneſs and Ignorance. 

Theſe are very fair and: ingenuous Confeſſions of the ſhortneſs of humane 


| Underſtanding, with reſpe& to the Nature and Manner of ſuch things, which 


we are molt certain of the Being of, by conſtant and undoubted Experience. 
I appeal now to the Reaſon of Mankind, whether it can be any reaſonable 


Foundation for rejeting a Doctrine propoſed to us, as of Divine Reve * 
| | tion, 
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tion, becauſe we cannbt comprehend the mannef of it; eſpecially] wh 


en | 
it relates to the Divine Eſſence. For as the ſame Author obſerves, Our . Set, 33; 
dea of God ir framed from the Complex Heat a thoſe Perſectiont we! find in dur 


ſelves, but enlarging them ſo, as to make them ſuitable to an infinite Being, ds 


Knowledge, 'Power, Duration, &. And the 2 or Extent of theſe which eg, 46. 
s ' 


we aſcribe to the Sovereign Being, are all boundleſs and infinite... For it is la- 
fimity, "which joyned to our Ideas of Exiſtence, Power, Knowledge, &c. wakes 
that Complex Idea, whereby we repreſent to our ſelves the beſt we can, the Supreme 
| Now when our Knowledge of gtoſs material Subſtarices is ſo dark; when 
the Notion of Spiritual Subſtances is above all Ideas of Senſation z when 
the higher any Subſtance is, the more remote from our Knowledge; but 
eſpecially when the very Idea of a Supreme Being implies its being Infinite, 
and Incomprehenſible; I know not whether it argues more Stupidity, or 
Arrogance, to expoſe a Doctrine relating to the Divine Eſſence, becauſe 
they cannot comprehend the manner of it. But of this more afterwards. 1 
am yet upon the Certainty of our Reaſon, from clear and diſtinct Ideas ; and 
if we can attain to Certainty without them, and where it is confeſſed we 
cannot have them; as about Sub ſlaucet ; then theſe cannot be tbe (le Mat- 
ter ind Foundation- bf our Reaſoning, which is ſo peremptorily aſſerted by 
ſis late Authors. 01 155079 3H no 499 30) 2 Was, At IT. 
But l go yet farther ; and as I have already ſhew'd, we can have no cer- 
tainty of an imnmaterial Subſtance within us, from theſe fmple Ideas ; fo I 
ſhall now ſhew, that there can be no ſufficient Evidence, brought from 
them by their own Confeſſion, concerning the Exiſteuce of the moſt ſpiritual 
und infinite Subſt ance, even God himſelf. . I | 


We are told, That the Evidence of it is anal to Mathematical Certainty; nook tv: 


and very good Arguments are brought to prove it, ina Chapter on purpoſe : 
but that which take notice of is, 4 the Argument from the hes and di- 
ffinc᷑ Idea of Coal is paſſed over. How can this be conſiſtent with deducing 
our Certainty of Knowledge from clear aud fimple Ideas ? I do not go about to 
juſtifie thoſe, who lay the whole ſtreſs upon that Foundation; which I grant to 
be too weak to ſupport ſo important a Truth; and that thoſe are very much 
tb blame, who: go about ſo invalid ate other Arguments for the ſake of that; but 
doubt all this talk about clear and diſtinct Ideas, being made the Foundation 
of Certainty, came Originally from thoſe Diſcourſes, or Meditations, which 
ae aimed at, The Author of them was an Ingenious, Thinking Man, and 
be endeavour'd to lay the Foundations of Certainty, as well as he could. 
The firſt thing he found any Certainty in, was his own Exiſtence z which 
he founded upon the Perception of the Acts of his Mind, which ſome call ar 
internal, infallible Perception that we are. From hence he proceeded, to en- 
quire, how he came by this Certainty, and he reſol ved it into this, that he had 
a clear and diſtin& Perception of it; and from hence he formed his general 
Rule, That what he had a clear and diſtin Perception of was true. Which in 
Reaſon ought to go no farther, than where there is the like Degree of Evi- 
ence : for the Certainty hete, was not grounded on the clearneſs of the 
erception, but on the Plainneſs of the Evidence, which is of that Nature, 
that the very Doubting of it proves it; ſince it is impoſſible, that any thing 
ſhould doubt or queſtion its own Being, that had it not. So that here it is 
not the clearmeſs 7 the Idea, but an immediate Act of Perception, which is the 
rue ground of Certainty. And this cannot extend to things without our 
ves 3 of which we can have no other Perception, than what is cauſed by 
Impreſſions of outward Objects. But whether we are to judge according 

to thoſe Impreſſions, doth not depend on the Ideas themſelves, but upon 
the Exerciſe of our Judgment and Reaſon about them, which put the Diffe- 
| rence 
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rerice between true and falſe, and adequate and inadequate ideas. So that 
dur Oertainty is not from the Ideas themſelves, but from the Evidente f 
Reaſon, that thoſe Ideas are true and juſt, and conſequently that we may 
build our Certainfy upon then. 
But the Idea of an infinite Being hath this peculiar: to it, that neceſſary 
Exiſtence is implied in it. This is a clear and diſtin& Idea, and yet it js 
denied, that this doth prove the Exiſtence bf God. How then can the 
Grounds of our Certainty ariſe from clear and diſtind Ideas, when in one 
of the cleareſt Ideas of our Minds we can come to no Certainty by it? I do 
not ſay, That it is denied to prove it; but this is ſaid, That it is a doubt- 
ful thing from the different Make of Mens Tempers, and Application of their 
Thoughts, What can this mean, unleſs it be to let us know, that even 
clear and diſtini# Ideas may loſe their Effect by the difference of - Mens Ten 
pers and Studies; ſo that beſides Ideas in order to a right Judgment, à due 
Temper and Application of the Mind is require. 
And wherein is this different from what all Men of Underſtanding have 
ſaid > Why then ſhould theſe clear and ſmple Ideas be made the ſole Foun- 
dation of Reaſon ? One would think by this, that theſe Ideas would preſent: 
ly ſatisfy mens Minds if they attend to them. But even this will not do, 
as to the Idea of an infinite. Being. It is not enough to ſay, They will not 
examine how far it will hold; for they ought either to ſay, that it doth hold, 
or give up this Ground of Certainty from tlear and diſtin® Idea. 
But-inſtead of the proper Argument from Ideas, we are told, That from 
the Conſideration of our ſelves, and what we find in our own Conſtitutions, our 
Reaſon leads ws to the Knowledge of this certain and evident Truth, that there 
is an eternal, moſt powerful, and moſt knowing Being. All which I readily 


yield; but we ſee plainly. the Certainty is not placed in the Idea, but in 


good and ſound Reaſon, from the Conſiclenation of our ſelves and our Conſtitu- 
tions. What! in the Idea of our ſelves £ No certainly; for Jet our Idea be 
taken which way we pleaſe, by Senſation or Reflection, yet it is not the 
Idea that makes us certain, but the Argument from that which we perceive 
in and about our ſelver bg) A hot e A ode tO OH 
Bat we find in our ſelves Perception and Knowledge. It's very true z but 
how doth this prove that there is a God? Is it from the clear and diſtind I. 
dea of it > No; but irom this Argument, That either there muſt have been 4 
knowing Being from Eternity, or an unknowing'; for ſomething muſt have been 
from Eternity: but if an unknowing, then it was impoſſible there ever ſhould 
have been any Knowledge; it being as impoſſible that a thing without Knowledge 
ſhould produce it, as that a Triangle ſhould make it ſelf three Angles bigger than 
two right ones. Allowing the Argument to be good, yet it is not taken from 
the Idea, but from Principles of true Reaſon, as, That no Man can doubt 
his own Perception; That every thing muſt have a Cauſe ; That this Cauſe 


muſt either have Knowledge or not: if it have, the Point is gained; if it 


hath not, nothing can produce nothing; and conſequently, a not know- 
ing Being cannot produce a knowing. 
Again, If we ſuppoſe nothing to be firſt, Matter can never begin to be; if 
bare Matter without Motion eternal, Motion can never begin to be; if Matter 
and Motion be ſuppoſed eternal, Thought can never begin to be. For, if Matter 
could produce Thought, then Thought muſt be in the power of Matter; and if it 
be in Matter as ſuch, it muſt be the inſeparable Property of all Matter; which 


i contrary to the Senſe and Experience of Mankind, If only ſome parts of 


Matter have a power of Thinking, how comes ſo great a difference in the I 
perties of the ſame Matter ? What diſpoſition of Matter is required to Think” 


ing? And from whence comes it? Of which no account can be given in Ree 
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Tbis is the Subſtance of the Argument uſed to prove an infinite (| piritual 
being, which 1am far from weakening the force of; but that which I deſign 
is to ſhew, That the Certaizty of it is not placed upon any clear and diſtinct 


eas, but upon the force of Reaſon diſtin& from it; which was the thing 
| intended to prove. Wy 


2. The next thing neceſſary to be clear'd in this Difpuce is, the Diſtin- 
gion between Nature and Perſon, and of this we can have no clear and di- 
[inf Idea from Senſation or Reflection. And yet all our Notions of the Do- 
Arine of the Trinity depend upon the right underſtanding of it. For we 
muſt talk unintelligibly about this Point, unleſs we have clear and diſtin& 
Apprehenſions concerning Nature and Perſor, and the grounds of Identit 

d Diſtiaction. But that theſe come not into our Minds by theſe fimple J. 
; 5 of Senſation and Reflection, I ſhall now make it appear; 

1. As to Nature, That is ſometimes taken for the Eſſential Property of a 
thing z as when we ſay, that ſuch a thing is of a different Nature from ano- 
encd by ſuch Properties as come- 
to our Knowledge. Sometimes Nature is taken for the Thing it ſelf in which 
thoſe Properties are; and ſo Ariſtotle took Nature for a Corporeal Subſtance which 
bad the Principles of Motion in it feif z but Nature and Subſtance are of an equal 
extent; and ſo that which is the Subject of Powers and Properties is the Na- 
iure, whether it be meant of Bodily or Spiritual Subſtances. I grant that by 
Senſation and Refleotion we come to know the Powers and Properties. of 
Things; but our Reaſon is ſatisfied, that there muſt be ſomething beyond 
theſe, becauſe it is impoſſible that they ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves, 80 
t N the Nature of things properly belongs to our Reaſon, and not to meer 

as, | ; | 
But we muſt yet proceed farther. For, Nature may be confider'd two 
ways. | | 

1. As it is in diſtin& Individuals, as the Nature of a Mar is equally in 
Peter, James, and John ; and this is the common Nature with a particular 
Subſiſtence proper to each of them. For the Nature of Man, as in Peter, 
is diſtin from that ſame Nature, as it is in James and Jobs; otherwiſe they 
would be but one Perſon, as well as have the ſame Nature, And this Diſtin- 
ion of Perſons in them is diſcerned both by our Sexſes, as to their different 


Accidents ; and by our Reaſon, becauſe they have a ſeparate Exiſtence, not 


— into it at once and in the ſame manner, | 
2. Nature may be conſider d abſtractedly, without reſpect to individual 

rſons, and then it makes an entire Notion of it ſelf. For however the 
ſame Nature may be in different Individuals, yet the Nature in it ſelf re- 
mains one and the ſame; which appears from this evident Reaſon, that o- 
therwiſe every Individual muſt make a different kind. 

Let us now ſee, how far theſe things can come from our ſimple Ideas, by 
2 or Senſation. And I ſhall lay down the Hypotbeſis of thoſe who 
relolve our Certainty into Ideas, as 2 and intelligibly as I can. 

I. We are told, That all imple Ideas are true and adequate. 


Not that they 23 


ere the true Repreſentations of things without us ; but that they are the true Ef: Unierſt. 
fels of ſuch Powers in them as produce ſuch Senſations within us. $0 that real- 12-1305 


ly we can underſtand nothing certainly by them, but the Efe4s they have 


upon us. N 
2, All our Ideas of Subſlances are imperfe# and inadequate; becauſe they re- 

fer to the real Ed, 0 rug of which we are ignorant, and u Man knows 

what Subſtance is in it ur : And, they are all falſe 

preſentations of the unknown Eſſences of things. 


the Underſtanding. . 
2. Ttt 4. Eſſenc 


, when look d on as the Re- cup. 32. 


| ſes. 18. 
3. Abſtra® Ideas are only general Names, made by ſeparating Circumſtances „ 
time and place, &c. from them, which are only the Inventions and Creatures of i 1 45 


g 10 A Vindication of the CAP. X. 
Ib fed rj. 4. Eſſence may be taken two ways. 1. For the real, internal, unknown Con- 
ſtitutions of things 5, and in this Senſe it is underſtood as to particular thing,. 
2. For the abſtrac Hes ; and one is ſaid to be the Nominal, the other the Rel 
5:8. 19, Eſſence. And the Nominal Eſſences only are immutable ; and helps toenabl- Mer 
on to conſider things, and to diſcourſe of them. 

But two things are granted, which tend to clear this Matter. 

1. That there is a Real Eſſence, which is the Foundation of Power: and 
Properties. 44 | * 

2. That we may know theſe Powers and Properties, although we are igno- 
rant of the Real Eſſence. 

From whence I infer, 

1. That from thoſe true and adequate Ideas, which we have of the Mode, 
and Properties of Things, we have ſufficient certainty of the Real Eſſence of 
them: For theſe Ideas are allow'd to be true; and either by them we may 
judge of the truth of things, or we can make no Judgment at all of any 
thing without our ſelves. | 
If our Ideas be only the Effects we feel of the Powers of things with- 
out us; yet our Reaſon mult be fatisfied, that there could be no ſuch Pow. 
ers, unleſs there were ſome real Beings which had them. So that either 
we may be certain by thoſe Effects of the real Being of things; or it is not 
poſſible, as we are framed, to have any certainty at all of any thing wich- 
out our felves. 

2. That from the Powers and Properties of things which are knowable by 
us, we may know as much of the internal Eſence of Things, as thoſe Pow- 
ers and Properties diſcover. I do not ſay, That we can know all Eſſences of 
things alike, nor that we can attain to a perfect underſtanding of all that 
belong to them ; but if we can know ſo much, as that there are certain Be- 
3ngs in the World, endued with ſuch diftin# Powers and Properties, what is 
it we complain of the want of, in order to our Certainty of Things? But 
we do not ſee the bare Eſſence of things. What is that bare Eſſence without the 
Powers and /'roperties belonging to it? It is / hat internal Conſtitution of things 
from whence thoſe Powers and Properties flow. Suppoſe we be ignorant of this 
(as we are like to be, for any Diſcoveries that have been yet made) that is 
a good Argument to prove the uncertainty of Philoſophical Speculations a. 
bout the Real Eſſences of things; but it is no prejudice to us who enquire 
after the Certainty of ſuch Eſſences. For although we cannot comprehend 
the internal Frame or Conſtitutian of things, nor in what manner they do 
flow from the Subſtance ; yet by them we certainly know that there are 
ſuch Eſſences, and that they are diſtinguiſhed from each other by their 
Powers and Properties. | | 

3. The Eſſences of things, as they are rowable by us, have a Reality in 
them; for they are founded on the natural Conſtitution of things. And 
however the abſtra# Ideas are the work of the Mind, yet they are not 
meer Creatures of the Mind; as appears by an Inſtance produced of the 

Book 3. Eſſence of the Sun, being in one ſingle Ind vidual; in which Caſe it is grant- 
Chap. 6. ed, That the Idea may be ſo abſtracled, that more Suns might agree in it, and it 
eck. 1. is as much a ſort as if there were as many Suns as there are Stars. So that 
here we have a Real Eſſence ſubſiſtly in one Individual, but capable of being 
multiplied into more, and the ſame Eſſence remaining. But in this ore Sun 
there is a Real Eſſence, and not a meer Nominal or abſtracted Eſſence ; but 
ſappoſe there were more Suns, would not each of them have the Real Eſ- 
fence of the Sun? For what is it makes the ſecond Sun to be a true Sun, but 
having the ſame Real Eſſence with the firſt ? If it were but a Nominal Eſſence, 

then the fecond would have nothing but the Name. 

Therefore there muſt be a Real Eſſence in every individual of the ſame 


kind; for that alone is it which makes it to be what it is. —_ and 
amer, 
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Jawes, and John are all true and real Men ; but what is it which makes 
them ſo? Is it the attributing a general Name to them? No certainly, but 
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that the true and Real Eſſence of a Man is in every one of them. And we 


muſt be as certain of this, as we are ſþat they are Men: They take cheir 
Denomination of being Men from that common Nature, or Eſſence which is 
in them. . | | a PA 1 

4. That the general Idea is not made from the ſimple Iden by the meer 
Act of the Mind abſtracting from Circumſtances, but from Reaſon and Con- 
- fideration of the true Nature of things. For when we ſee ſo many Indivi- 
duals, that have the ſame Powers an i Pe we thence infer, that there 
muſt be ſomething common to all, which makes them of one kind ; and if 
the difference of Kinds be real, that which makes them of one kind and 
not of another, muſt not be a Nominal but Real Eſſence. And this difference 
doth not depend upon the complex Ideas of Subſtance, whereby Men arbitra- 
rily join Modes together in their Minds; for let them miſtake in the Com- 
plication of their Ideas, either in leaving out or putting in what doth not 
belong to them; and let their Ideas be what they pleaſe, the real Eſſence of 
a Man, and a Horſe, and a Tree, are juſt what they were; and let their 
Nominal Eſſences differ never ſo much, the real common Eſſence or Nature of 
the ſeveral Kinds are not at all alter d by them. oy 

And theſe real Eſſences arc un. hangeable ; for however there may happen 
ſome variety in Individuals, by particular Accidents, yet the Eſſences of 
Men, and Horſes, and Trees, remain always the ſame ; becauſe they do not 

depend on the Ideas of Men, but on the Will of the Creator, who hath 
_ mide ſeveral ſorts of Beings. Ng 


2. Let us now come to the Idea of a Perſon ; for although the common 


Nature in Mankind be the ſame, yet we ſee a difference in the ſeveral Indi- 
viduals trom one another. So that Peter, James, and John, are all of the 
ſame kind; yet Peter is not James, and James is not Jobn. But what is this 
diſtinction founded upon? They may be diſtinguiſhed from each other by 
our Senſes, as to difference of Features, diſtance of Place, & c. but that js 
not all; for ſuppoſing there were no ſuch external difference, yet there is a 
difference between them, as ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature. 
And here lies the true Idea of a Perſon, which ariſes from that manner of 
Subſlente which is in one Individual, and is not communicable to another. 
An individual, intelligent Sub, ance is rather ſuppoſed to the making of a 
Perſon, than the proper Definition of it; for a Perſon relates to ſomething 
which doth diſtinguiſh it from another intelligent Sub/lance in the ſame Na- 
iure ; and therefore the Foundation of it lies in the peculiar manner of Sub- 
| fiſtence, which agrees to one, and to none elſe of the kind; and this is it 
which is called Perſonality. | | 
But how do our /imple Ideas help us out in this Matter? Can we learn 
from them the difference of Nature and Perſon? We may underſtand the 
difference between ab racled Ideas, and particular Beings, by the Impteſſions 
of outward Objeds; and we may find an Intelligent Subſtance in our ſelves 
y inward Perception, but whether that make a Perſon or not, muſt be un- 
derſtood ſome other way ; for if the meer intelligent Sybſtance makes a Per- 
8 then there cannot be the Union of two Natures, but there muſt be two 
erſons. | | 
Therefore. a Perſon is a compleat intelligent Subſtance, with a peculiar 
manner of Subſiſtence ; ſo that if it be a part of another Subſtance, it is 


no Perſon : And on this Account the Soul is no Perſon, becauſe it makes up 


an entire Being by its Union with the Body. f 

But when we ſpeak of finite Subſtances and Perſons, we are certain that 
ditin& Perſons do imply diſtin& Subſtances, becauſe they have a diſtin 
and ſeparate Exiſtence ; but this will not hold in an infinite Subſtance where 
| Tit 3 | neceflary 
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neceſſary Exiſtence doth belong to the Idea of it. And although the Aten. 
ment trom the Idea f God, may not be ſufficient of it ſeIf to prove bis Be 
ing; yet ie will hold as to the excluding any thing from him, which is in. 
conſiſtent with neceſſary Exiſtence ; therefore, if we ſuppoſe a Diſtinqion of 
Perſons in the ſame Divine Nature, it muſt be in a way agreeable to the in. 
finite Perfections of it. And no objection can be taken from the Idea of God 
to overthrow a Trinity of Co-exiflin Perſons in the F Divine Eſſence, For 
neceſſary Exiſtence doth imply a Co-exiſtence of the Divine Perſons; and the 
Unity of the Divine Eflence, that there cannot be ſuch a difference of 154. 
vidual Subitances, as there is among Mankind. But thefe things are ſaid to be 
above our Reaſon, if not contrary to it; and even ſuch are ſaid to be repug- 
nant to our Religion. a 

2, That therefore is the next thing to be carefully examin'd, whether 
ris of Faith, or Matters of Revelation above our Reaſon, are to be te- 
jetted by us. And a thing is ſaid to be above our Reaſon, when we can have 
no clear and diſtin Idea of it in our Minds: And, that if we have no Ideas 
a thing, it js certainly but loſt labour for us to trouble our ſelves about it; ob | 


ty not 1yſt, that, if ſuch Dofrines be propoſed which we cdunot underſtand, we uſt here 


p. 28. 


F. 67. 


P. Tie 


new Powers, and Organs for the Perception of them. _ 

We are far from defending Contradictions to our natural Notions (of which 
I have ſpoken already) but that which we are now upon is, whether any 
Doctrine may be rejected, when it is offer d as a Matter of Faith upon this 
account, that it is above our Comprehenſion, or that we can have no clear 
Idea of it in our Minds. And this late Author hath undertaken to prove, 
That there is nothing ſo Myſterious, or above Reaſon in the Goſpel. RL 

To be above Reaſon, he ſaith, may be underſtnod two ways. 1. For à thing in- 
telligible in it ſelf, but cover d with figurative and myſtical Words. 2. For a 
thing in its own Nature unconceivable, and not to af we by our Faculties, 


tho it be never ſaclearly revealed. This in either Senſe is the ſane with Myſtery. 
And from thence he takes occaſion to ſhew his Learning about the Gentile 
Myſteries, and Eccle/jaftical Myſteries, which might have been (pared in this 
Debate, but only for the Parallel aimed at between them, as to Prieſt craft 
and Myſteries ; without which a Work of this nature would want its due re- 
liſh with his good Chriſtian Reader. Others we ſee have their Myſteries too; 
but the comiort is, that they are ſo eaſily underſtood, and ſeen through; 
as when the Heathen Myſteries, are ſaid, to have been inſtituted a firſt in 
Commemoration of ſome remarkable Aicidents, or to the Honour of ſome great 
Per ſons that obliged the World by their Vertues and uſeful Inventions to pay ben 
ſuch Acknowledgments. He muſt be very dull that doth not underſtand the 
meaning of this; and yet this Man pretends to vindicate Chriſtianity from 
being Myſterious. 

But there are ſome, he ſaith, that being ſtrongly inclined ont of Ienorance. or 
Paſſion, to maintain what was firſt introduced by the Craft or Superſtition of their 
Fore- fathers, will have ſome Chriſtian Doctrines to be ſtill Myſterics in the ſe- 
cond Senſe of the Word ; that is, unconceiveable in themſelves, however clearly 
revealed, I hope there are ſill me, who are ſo throughly perſwaded of 
the Chriſtian Doctrine, that they dare own and defend it, notwithſtanding 
all the Flouts and Taunts of a fort of Men, whoſe Learning and Reaſon lies 
moſt in expoſing Prieſi craft, and Myſteries. Suppoſe there are ſuch till in 
the World, who own their Aſſent to ſome Dottrines of Faith, which they 

confeſs to be above their Comprehenfion, what mighty Reaſon, and invin- 
cible Demonſtration is brought againſt them 2 He pretends to Demonſtrate ; 
but what Ipray ? The Point in hand? No. But he will Derronſirate ſome- 


thing inſtead of it ? What is that? Why truly, That in the New Teſtament 


Myſtery is always uſed in the firſt Sence of the Nord. And what then? Doth 


it therefore follow, that there are no Doctrines in the Goſpel above w 
| | rea 
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reach and comprehenſion of our Reaſon? But ho doch ĩt appear, that tlie 
Word Myſtery is always uſed in that Senſe? When St. Paal ſaith in his. firſt 
E iſle to, Nee Chap. 3 v. 9. That the Deacons muſt hold the Myitery of 
Ta in a pure Conſ ience ; doth he not mean thereby the ſame /b the forme 
of ſound Words, which Timothy had heard of him, 2 Tim. 1. 13. And are 
not all the main Articles of the Chriſtian Faith comprehended under it? E- 
ſpecially that wherejnto they were Baptized, in the Name of the Father, Som, 
and Holy Ghoit c and if the Doctrine oftwthe Trinity were underſtood by 
this Form, as I have already proved, then this muſt be a part of the Myſt 

of Faith, And in the ſame Chapter, v. 16. He makes God mani fell in t 
Fleſb, the firſt part of the Myſtery of Godlineſs. It it extends to all the other 
things, doth it exclude this, which is the firſt mention d? (And that our 
Copics are true, is already made to a r.) There is no reaſon therefore 
to quarrel with our Uſe of the Word Myſtery in this Senſe, but the Debate 
doth not depend upon the Ward, but upon the Senſe of it. 73 
And therefore I paſs over all that relates to the bare uſe of the Word, as 


— 


not coming up to the main Point; which is, Whether any Point of Do- 


Arine, Which contains in it ſomething above our Comprehenſion can be 
made a Matter of Faith? | 3 | 

For our Author concludes from his Obſervations, 764 Faith is ſo far from 
being an implicit aſſent to "any thing above Reaſon, that this Notion directly 
Em" the end of Religion, the Nature of Man, end the Goodneſs and Wiſ- 
dom o a | | ö 

＋ we muſt not be frighted with this bold Conclaſion, till we have exa- 
min d his Premiſes ; and then we ſhall find, that ſome who are not great Rea- 
ders, art, un deep Reaſoners, The firſt thing he premiſes is, That nothing run 
be ſaid to be 4, Myjtery, lecauſe we have not an adequate Idea of it, or a diſtin# 
View of all iti. Properties at once, for then every thing would be a Myſtery, What 
is the meaning of this, but that we cannot have an adequate Idea of any 
thing? And yet all our Reaſon depends upon our Ae according to him, 
and our «ear and diſtin Ideas are by him made the ſole Foundation of Reaſon. 
All our {,xple Ideas are ſaid to be adequate, becauſe they are ſaid to be only 
the Effects of Pawers in things which produce Senſations in ws. But this doth not 
prove them adequate as to the !1hings, but only as to our Perceptions. But as 
to Subſtances we are told, 7 hat all our Ideas of them are inadequate. So that 
the ſhort of this is, that we have no true Knowledge or Comprehenſion of 
any thing; but we may underſtand Matters of Faith, as well as we under- 
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ſtand any thing elſe, for in Truth we underſtand nothing. Is not this a me- 


thod of true Reaſoning to make us reject Doctrines of Faith, becauſe we do 


not comprehend them, and at the ſame time to ſay, we comprehend no- 
thing > For | appeal to the common Senſe of Mankind, whether we can 
be ſaid to Comprehend that, which we can have no adequate Idea of? - But 
he appeals to the Learned ; for be ſaith, That to Compre bend in all correct 
Auubors is nothing elſe but to know. But what is it to know ? Is it not to have 
adequate Ideas of the things we know ? How then can we know, that of 
which we can have no adequate Idea? For if our Knowledge be limited 


=” 2 Ideat, our Knowledge muſt be imperfe& and inadequate where our 


dent are ſo. 


But let us lay theſe things together. Whatever we can have no adequate 
Hes of is above our Knowledge, and conſequently above our Reaſon 5 and ſo 
all Subſtances are above our Reaſon ; and yet he ſaith. with great Confidence, 
That to Aſſent to any thing, above Reaſon, deſtroys Religion, and the Nature of 
Mas, and the N iſdom and Goodneſs of God. How is it poſſible for the ſame Man 
to ſay this, and to ſay withal, that it is very conſiſtent with the Natwre of 
Mar, and the Guodneſs and Wiſdom fo God to leave us without adequate Ideas of 
any Subſtance > How come the Myſteries of Faith to require more Kwowledge 


than 
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than the Nature of Man is capable of >. in natural things we can bave no 
adequate Ideas; but the things are con feſſed to be above our Reaſon; bit in 
Divine and Spiritual things, to aſſert to things above our Reaſon is againſt the 
Nature of Man. | | 
How can theſe things conſiſtꝰ * a 
But theſe are not Myſteries. Yes, whatever is of that Nature that we can 
have no Idea of it, is certainly a Myſler to us. For what is more ur known 
than it is known ĩs a Myſtery, The true Notion of a Myſtery being ſome- 
thing that is hidden from our Knowledge. Of which there may be ſeveral 
Kinds. For a Myſtery may be taken for 
1. Something kept ſecret, but fully underſtood as ſoon as it is diſcover'd. 
ad. Artic. thus Tally, in his Fpiſtles ſpeaks of Myſteries which he had to tell his Friend 
GP, but he would not let his Amanuenſis know; no doubt ſuch things might he 
very well underſtood as ſoon as diſcover d. þ 
2. Something kept from common Knowledge, although there might he 
acad. 4. great Difficulties about them when diſcover d. Thus 7ally ſpeaks of Myfte. 
18. ries among the Philoſophers, particularly among the Academicks, who kept 
up their Doctrine of the Criterion as a Secret, which, when it was known had 
many Difficulties about it. | 
3. Some hing that Perſons were not admitted to know, bat with great 
DeLeg. Preparation for it. Such were the Athenian Myſteries which Tully mentions 
2c. 14+ with Reſpect, although they deſerved it not; but becauſe they were not 
Communicated to any but with Diffi ulty, they were called Myſferies. And this 
is ſo obvious a piece of Learning, that no great Reading, or deep Feaſoning is 
required about it. Only it may be obſerved, that the word war is oppoſed 
to eo, and ſo the Myſteries related to thoſe who were j»iFated and not 
made Epop# ; i. e. to thoſe who did not throughly underſtand them, al- 
though they had more knowledge of them than ſuch as\ wette not initi- 
ated, Olympiodorus, in reckoning up the Degrees ot Admiſſions, menti- 
ons the wuiruc before tr0>1ciz.. So that they were properly Myſteries 
to ſuch, who knew ſomething; though there were other things farther to be 
diſcover'd, but they did not yet know what they were, as the Ey pte did. 
From hence the ancient Chriſtian Writers did not only call the Sacramenti, 
Chryſ. but more abſtruſe Points of Faith by the name of Myſteries 3 ſo St. Chryſo- 
Hom. 0©. ſtor calls the ReſurreFion, a great and ine ſſable Myſtery. And Iſidore Pelujota 
Iidor. Pe in his Epiſtle to Lampetius ſaith, That St. Paul, when he ſpeaks of the great 
— *. Myſtery of Godlineſs, doth not mean that it is wholly unknown to us, but that it 
Pr 1? 75 impoſſible to comprehend it. I heophylaT ſaith, it is therefore called the great 
Myſtery of Godlineſs ; becauſe although it be now revealed to all, yet the manner of 
it is hidden from us, N To70 M5i24% 2, for this reaſon it is called a Myſtery. 
But this is in the way of Reading, let us now come to deep Reaſoning ; 
and ſee how ſtrongly he argues againſt this Senſe of the Word Myſteries : his 
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Cbriliii- Words are theſe, They trifle then exceedingly, and diſcover a mighty ſcarcity of 


| x4 better Arguments, who defend their Myſteries, by this pitiful ſp ft of drawing In- 
: ferences from what is unſenomn to what is known, or of inſiling upon adequate 
Ideas; except they will agree as ſome do, to call every ſpire of Graſs, ſitting and 
and ing. fiſh and fleſh to be MySteries. And if out of a pertinacious or worſe hue 
mour, they will be Hill fooling, and call theſe things Myiteries, I'm willing to 
admit as many as they pleaſe in Religion, if they will allow me likewiſe to make 
mine as intelligible to others, as theſe are to me. | | 
It is eaſie to gueſs whom theſe kind Words were intended for: And are 
not theſe very modeſt and civil Expreſſions? Trifling, Fool ing; ont of & per- 
tinacious, or worſe Humour ; but why, Fooling about Myſteries, to call ſuch 
things by that Name, which are in ſome meaſure known, but in a greater 
meaſure unknown to us? and if theſe are real Myſteries in Nature, Wy 
may not the ſame term be uſed for Matters of Faith ? 


And 
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And Ithink in ſo plain a Caſe, no great ſtore of Arguments need to be 
nſed, But in theſe natural things, he ſaith, we have diſtinct Ideas of the Pro- 
erties which make the Nominal Eſſence, but we are abſolutely ignorant of the Real 
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Eſſence, or intrinſi. E Conſtitution of a thing, which i the ground or — of all . 
tacte 


its Properties. Are not then ( without Trifling and Fooling ) Real Ef- 
ſences Myſteries to them? They know there are ſuch by the Ideas of theit 
rties, but know nothing of their Real Eſſence ; and yet they will not 
allow them to be Myſteries ? If they do underſtand them, why dothey ſay, 
They do not, nor cannot? And if this be true, let them call them what t 
pleaſe, they muſt be inexplicable Myſteries to them. So thatall this is mere 
quarrelling about a Word, which they would fain be rid of, if they knew 
how ; but they involve and perplex themſel ves more by their own deep Rea- 
ſonings againſt the 7. pom and Fooling of others. N 


But he ſaith, That ſonre would have the moſt palpable abſurdities and groſs Con- 


tradiftions to go down,or words that ſigniſe nothing becauſe men cannot comprehend 
the Efſence of heir own Souls, nor the Eſſence of God, and other Spiritual Subſtan- 
cet. We utterly deny, that any Article of our Faith contains in it any palpable 
Abſurdities, or groſs Contradictions (as l hope hath been amy already as to 
the Doctrine of the Trinity which ischiefly ſtruck at) but ſurely your deep 
Neaſoners may find a difference between groſs Contradictbiont to our Reaſon, and 
barely being above it, or not having any diſtin Conception of the Nature of 
it. And that is all that we aſſert, and which they grant as to all Subſtances. 

If this be their way of arguing, they may even return to Tranſubſtantiati- 
on again, without any great leſſening of their Underſtandings. But none are ſo 
bold in attacking the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith; as the Smatterers in Ide- 
45, and new Terms of Philoſophy, without any true Underſtanding of them. 
For theſe Jdeas are become but another fort of Canting with ſuch Men; and 
they would reaſon as well upon Genu and Species, or upon Occult Qualities, 
and Subſtantial Forms, but only that they are Terms out of Faſhion. 

But we find that the change of Terms doth neither improve nor alter 


Mens Underſtandings; but only their Ways of Speaking ; and ill Gameſters 


will not manage their Game one jot the better, for having mew Cards in their 
hands. However we muſt ſee what Work they make ofit. 

Although we do not know the Nature of the Soul, yet we know as much of it, 
a we do of any thing elſe, if not more, i. e. we really know nothing by any 
adequate Idea of it, but we muſt believe nothing, but what we have a clear 
diſtine Idea of, Ts not this a rare way of fixing the Boundaries of Faith and 
Reaſon; Ar toGod and hir Attributes, it is (aid. That they are not Myſteries 
ts ws fir want of an adequate Idea; no not Eternity. And in another place, 
Ar to God, we comprehend nothing better than his Attributes. 

Let us try this, by the Attribute pitched on by himſelf 5 wiz. Eternity, 
We ſee he pretends to comprehen J nothing better than the Divine Attributes , 
and E'ermity as well as any; ( which I am very apt to believe) but how 
doth he Comprehend Erernity * Even by finding, That it cannot be Compre- 
| bended, Is not this Subtle and deep Reaſoning £ But Reaſon he ſaith, per- 

forms its part in find ng ont the true Nature of Things; and if ſuch be the Ne. 
ture of the Thing, that it cannot be Comprehended, then Reaſon can do no 
more, and fo it is not above Reaſon, Was there ever ſuch Trifling that pre- 
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tended to Reaſon; and that about the higheſt Matters. and with Scorn and 


Contempt of others whom he calls Myſterious Wits> The Queſtion is, whe- 
ther any thing ought to be rejected as an Article of Faith, becauſe we cannot 
comprehend it, or have a clear and diſtin& Perception of it: He concludes 
n muſt be ſo, or elſe we overthrow Religion, and the Nature of Man, and the 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God. Here is an Eſſential Attribute of God, viz. bis 

mity. Am l bound to believe it or not? Yes, doubtleſs. But how can 


I comprehegd this Attribnte of Eternity? Very eaſily. How ſo ? Do not you” 


com- 


% 
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eomprebend that it is incomprehenſible? What then? Doth this reach the Na. 
ture of the thing, or only the manner of our Conception? If the Nature 
the thing be, that it cannot be comprehended, then you rightly underſtand th, 
Nature of the thing, and ſo it is not above your Reaſon. Let the Caſe be now 
put to the Trinity ; do you believe the Doctrine of it, as of Divine Re. 
velation 2 No, Gel hath given me the Nature and Faculties of a Min, a4 
T can believe nothing, which I cannot have a diſtin and clear Idea of, othes. 
wiſe I mmſt have new Faculties, Will you hold to this Principle? Then you 
muſt believe nothing, which you cannot have a clear and diſtin& IAea of 
Very true. But can you have a clear and diſtinct Idea of what you cannot 
comprehend ? A clear Idea is that whereof the mind hath a full and evident 
Perception. A dliſtind Idea is that whereby the Mind perceives the difference of 
it from all others.” ls this right? Yes. But can you have a full and evident 
Perception of a thing, ſo as to difference it from all others, when you grant it 
to be incomprehenſible ? If you have a full Perception of it, you comprehend 
its Nature, and eſpecially if you can difference it from all other things; but 
when you ſay, its Nature is incomprehenſible, and yet believeit, you muſt deny 
it to be neceſſary to Faith, to have a clear and diſtin Idea of the thing prope. 
ſed. And if it be repugnant to your Faculties to reje& the Trinity, becauſe 
you cannot have a clear and diſtin# Idea of it; for the ſame Reaſon you 
muſt unavoidably reject his Eternity, and all other Attributes which have 
Infinity joined with them. 

p. 83. But we muſt ſtop here, becauſe this admirable Undertaker hath ſaid, The 
be deſpairs not of rendring Eternity and Infinity as little myſterious, as that 
three and two make fue. And till then I take my leave of him. 

And ſol return to our profeſſed Unitarians, who in anſwer to my Ser- 
mon fell upon the ſame Subject; and it is neceſſary that I conſider ſo much 
as tends to the clearing of it. In my Sermon I had urged this Argument 
to prove, that we may be bound to believe ſome things that'are incompre- 
henſible to us, becauſe the Divine Nature and Attributes are acknowledged 
to be; and I had ſaid, ; 

(r.) That there is no greater Difficulty in the Conception of the Trinity 
and Incarnation, than there is of Eternity. Not but that there is great 
Reaſon to believe it ; but from hence it appears, that our Reaſon may ob- 
lige us to believe ſome things, which it is not poſlible for us to comprehend. 

And what ſay our Oxzitarians to this? | N 

They charge my Notion of Eternity (as they call it) with a Contradiction. 
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The beſt way of proceeding will be to ſet down my own Words, which f 
4/werto are theſe. * We know that either God muſt have been for ever, or it is | 
Sem. p. z. impoſſible he ever ſhould be; for if he ſhould come into being when he ha 

* was not, he muſt have ſome Cauſe of his Being, and that which was 10 
* the firſt Cauſe would be God. But if he was for ever, he muſt be from 


* himſelf; and what Notion or Conception can we have in our Minds 
** concerning it? Fer 
To this ſay they, To ſay a Perſon or thing is from it ſelf, is 4 Contradittion; 
it implies this Contraditlion, it was before it was, And they are ſorry an Eter- 
nal God muſt be a Contradiction. What a falſe and ſpiteful Inference is this? 
But it had look'd like very deep Reaſoning, if I had.ſaid, That God was 
the Cauſe of himſelf ; tor that would have implied the Contradiction he had 
charged it with: but I had expreſly excluded his being from any Cauſe 3 
and the thing I urged was only the Impoſlibility of our having a cleag and 
diſtin& Conception of Eternity. For if he could have noCayſe, what could 
we think of his being Eternal? If to be from himſelf as a Cauſe, be uncon- 
ceivable, (as I grant it is) then it proves what I deſigned, that we cannot 
have any diſtin& Idea of Eternity, Gut to be from himſelf, in the Senſe ge. 
nerally underſtood, is a meer Negative Expreſſion ; for no Men * 
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Fools to imagine any thing could be before it ſelf; and in this Senſe only 
Learned Men have told us, that it is to be underſtood by thoſe ancient 4nd poſſevin. 
modern Writers, who have uſed that Expreſſion z as when St. Jerom ſaith, Appar. i 
That God is ſelf- 222 ; and St. Auguſtin, that God z the Cauſe of bit brard. 
like Expreſſions, are only to be negatively underſtooe. 
But I confeſs I aimed at ſbewing, that it was impoſlible for us to have 
any clear and diftind Idea of Eternity ; and therefore I took in all poſlible 
ways of conceiving it, either by God's being from himſelf, or his Co-exiſt- 
ing with all differences of Time, without any ſucceſſion in his own Bein 
or his having a ſucceſſive Duration. From all which I argued the — 
bility of a clear Notion of Eternity. And now what do theſe Men do? 
They diſpute againſt one of theſe Notions, and very. triumphantly expoſe, 
as they think, the Abſardities of it. And what then? Why then this Nation 
will not do. But I ſay none will do. 1 
I prove there can be no ſucceſſive Duration in a Being of neceſſary Exiſtenceʒ 
and that it is not to be conceived, how without Succeſſion God ſhould be 
preſent with the Being and not Being, the Promiſe and Performance of the 
ſame thing; and yet one of theſe ways we muſt make uſe of. From whence 
I concluded, That all we can attain to is a full Satisfaction of our Reaſon 
concerning God's Eternity, although we can form no diſtinct Conception 
of it in our Minds. But when theſe Men, inſtead of anſwering the Argu- 
ment from all the Notions of Eternity, only diſpute againſt one Notion of 
it, they apparently ſhew the weakneſs of their Cauſe, if it will bear no o- 
ther Defences but ſuch as this. For I take it, that the main Debate in point 
of Reaſon depends upon this, whether we can be certain of the Being of a 
Thing, of which we can have no clear and diſtinct Idea? If we may, then 
it can be no Objection in point of Revelation, that we can have no clear 
and diſtind Idea of the Matter revealed; ſince there can be no Reaſon to 
tie vs up ſtricter in Point of Revelation than we are without it. If wecan 
be certain in Reaſon of many things we can have no ſuch Ideas of, what 
imaginable Reaſon can there be, that a point of Faith ſhould be rejected on 
that account ? A To | 
2. I urged another A'tribute of God, viz. his Spirituality, for the ſame 
Reaſon; viz. that we are ſatisfied in point of Reaſon that God muſt be a 
Spirit, and yet we cannot have a clear diſtin& poſitive Notion of a Spirit. 
And what Anſwer do they give to this? As wiſe as the former. Why 
truly, I had. no cauſe to object this againſt them, becauſe they own the Spirituality b. 6. 
of God's Nature, and none fince Biddle have denied it. We” | 
Very well ! but doth my Argument proceed upon that, or upon the not 
having N and clear Idea of a Spirit? It was hardly poſſible for Men 
ſo to miſtake my meaning, unleſs they did it becauſe they had no other 
Anſwer to give. | N | | 
3. I argued from God's Preſcience, which I do exprefly aſſert, and prove 
that they cannot have a diſtin& Notion of it; nay that Socinus denied it, 
uſe he could not underſtand it. | i * 
But here they tell me, I cannot defend our Dodrine againſt theirs without p. 7. 
| finding Contradict ions in God's Eternity and Foreknowledge. If this be the = 
Ingenuity and Juſtice and Charity of the Unitarians, commend me to the 
eſt-hearted Deiſts, if there be any ſuch, as they aſſure us there are. One 
had better be charged with Trifling and Fooling with Myſteries, than with 
raking the main foundations of Religion, by charging them with Cou- 
radidions, | | 
But nothing could be farther from my Thoughts, than any thing tending 
that way. And ſuch a baſe Calumny is too much honoured with a Con- 
futation. But do they offer to clear the Difficulty, and give us a clear an 
u u ; 3 
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diſtind Idea of God's foreknowing future Events without a certain case to 
make them future? Nothing like it, For the queſtion is not, Whether C 
thing be neceſſary, becauſe God foreſees it as certain (as they ſuppoſe) But 
how of a thing merely poſſible it comes to be certain without a certain Cav. 
and how a thing which hath no certain Cauſe, car be certainly foreknown? 
and what clear and diſtin Notion we can have of this in our Minds. If 
they had anſwer'd this, they had ſaid ſomething to the purpoſe. To te. 
ſolve all into God's infinite Wiſdom, is a good Anſwer from us, but not from 
them. For we think it our Duty to ſatisfie our ſelves with what God hath 
revealed, without prying into the manner of things above our Comprehen. 
fion ; but theſe Men who will receive nothing but what they have clear and 
diſtin Ideas of, ought to ſhew the manner of this, or elſe we muſt be ex- 
cuſed on the ſame reaſon, if we allow the manner of the divine Subſiftence; 
in the ſame Eſſence to be above our Comprehenſion. 

4. I ſhew'd how unreaſonable their Demands were, when the Nature of 
God is owned to be incomprehenſible, and his PerfeFions infinite, 

And now of a ſudden they are quite turned about ; for before, they were 
only for fencing and warding off Blows, but at laſt they come to the point, 
and own the Being of God to be comprehenſible by them; and that they hay 
clear and diſtinct Ideas of God's infinite Attributes. This is indeed to the 
purpoſe, if they can make theſe things out. But Fencers have many tricks, 
and l wiſh we find none here. I had ſaid, ** That in conſequence to the Af. 
* ſertion, that nothing is to be believ'd, but what may be comprehended, 
the very Being of God muſt be rejected too, becauſe his Being is incompre- 
& henfible, and ſo they muſt reject one God as well as three Perſons. 

To this they reply, That to comprehend the Being or Exiſtence of God is on- 
ly this, to comprehend that God in; and if we cannot comprehend that, all Re- 
ligion ceaſes. Is not this a fine turn? What I ſaid of God as to the Perfetti- 
ons of his Nature, they will have it underſtood of his bare Exiſtence, which 
I do not mention. When God is ſaid to be an incomprehenſible Being, who 
before them did underſtand the meaning to be, That we cannot comprehend 
that there is a God : This is not mere trifling, for it looks like ſomething 
worſe; and yet they preſently after ſay, That to comprehend a thing is to bave 


4 clear adequate Conception of it. And will they pretend to have ſuch a one 


of the divine Eſſence, when they confeſs but a little before, That we con- 
verſe every day with very many things, none of which we comprehend, and that 
I might have ſpared my pains in proving it? But what can be the meaning of 
theſe ſayings, They cannot comprehend the common Natures of things, nor 
have a clear and diſtin Idea of them, but they can comprehend an infinite 
Being, whom all Mankind own to be incomprehenſible. But as to divine 4t- 
tributes, they ſay, They have clear, diſtinct and adequate Conceptions of them, 
and inſtance in Eternity, Power, Wiſdom and 43 We do not deny that 
in ſuch Attributes which we apply to God, becauſe we find them to be 
Perfect ont in us, we have a diſtinct and clear Perception of them, as they 
are conſider'd in themſelves, for that is the reaſon why we attribute them 
to God. But for ſuch as peculiarly belong to God, as Eternity doth ; and 
tor the degrees of other Attributes as they belong to him, as they are infinite, 
ſo they are above our Comprehenſion. (I.) As to Eternity, ſay they, it is 2 
clear and diftin# Notion of Eternity, to ſay, it is a Duration without beginning 
and without end. 

But we can have no clear and diſtin notion of Duration, when applied to a 
Being that hath meceſſary Exiſtence ; for Duration, they ſay, conſiſts in a Suc- 
ceſſion. And what Succeſſz»n can there be in a Being which always is the ſame, if 
there were no difference of times, i. e. God was the ſame Being before time was, 
and is the very ſame Being under all the differences of times; he hath nota- 


ny other Duration now than he had before; and what Succeſſion could ** 
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de where there was no time? But we make uſe of Duration with;reſpe@ to 

things done in time, and for the help of our Underſtandings apply the meaſure 
of time to divine Acts. But in a neceſſary Exiſtence, there can be us paſt, pre- 

t or to come; and in a ſucceſſive Duration, there muſt be conceived a lon- 
continuance from time to time; whichyis repugnant to the Notion of a 
being which always is. So that it we cannot conceive Egerniiy without Du- 
ration, nor Duration without Succeſſion, not can apply ion to a Being 
which hath veceſſary Exiſtence, then we can have no clear and diſtindt Notion 


| — Eternity. (2.) As to the Infiniteneſs of God's Perfections, they ſay, F. *- 


although the Mind be in it ſelf finite, yet it hath an infinite Comprehenſion, 

for what is finite with reſped to it Extenſion of parts, may be infinite in other 
reſpe&s, and with reſpeci to ſome of its Powers. But how doth it appear that 
we have any Power to comprehend what is infinite? All the Power we have 
extends only to adding and enlarging our Idea without bounds, i. e. we can 
put no ſtop to our Apprehenfions, but ſtill they may go farther than we can 

ſſibly think, but is this an infinite Comprehenſion 2 So far from it, that this 

ws our Capacities to be finite, becauſe our Idea cannot go ſo far as our 
Reaſon. For our Reaſon tells us, we can never go ſo far, but we may (till 
go farther : but it is impoſſible for our Underſtanding to have diſtind Ideas 
of the infinite moments in an eternal Succeſſion of the utmoſt Bounds of Im- 
menſity, or of the extent of infinite Power and Knowledge; ſince the very 
Notion of Infinite implies, that we can ſet no bounds to our Thoughts; 
and therefore although the Infinity of the divine Attributes be evident to 
our Reaſon ; yet it is likewiſe evident to our Reaſon, that what is infinite 
muſt be above our Comprehenſion... ou 

IT. I come now to the laſt enquiry, which is, that if we allow things a- 
bove our Reaſon, what ſtop can be put to any abſurd Doctrine, which we 
may be required to believe ? : 

And this is that which our Unitarians object in all their late Pamphlets: 
In anſwer to my Sermon they ſay, That on our principles, our Reaſon would Inſwer to 
be in vain, and all Science and Certainty would be deſiroy'd, which they repeat % 4rc- 
ſeveral times. And from hence they do ſo frequently inſiſt on the Parallel ar des 


between the DoArine of the Trinity and Tranſulſtantiation: They ſay, That P. 17. 


l the defence we have made for one will ſerve for the other, or any other abſurd \ 57: if 
end impoſſible Doctrine. That what we ſay will equally ſerve all the Nonſenſe, Reſolut. 5.3 
ard impoſſible Doctrines that are to be found among Men; and they particularly 1 ' 
inſtance in ] ranſubſtantiation. I need mention no more. But I did not expect jjjcarim, 
to have found this Parallel ſo often inſiſted upon, without an anſwer to two &. by Dr. 
Dialogues purpoſely written on that Subject, at a time when the Doctrine “. 3*: 
of the Trinity was uſed as an Argument to bring in Tranſubſtantiation, as that 
1s now alledged for caſting off the other. 436 Jeet, 

But I muſt do them that right to tell the World, that at that time a Socini- 
an Anſwer was written to thoſe Dialogues, which I ſaw, and wiſh'd it might 
be printed,” that the World might be ſatisfied about it and them. But they 
thought fit to forbear; and in all their late Pamphlets, where this Parallel 
is ſo often repeated, there is but once, that I can find, any notice taken of 


thoſe Dialogues, and that in a very ſuperficial manner. For the main Deſign 


and Scope of them is paſt over, and only one particular mention d, which 


ſhall be anſwer'd in its due order. "7 | F 
But in anſwer to the general Enquiry, T ſhall endeavour to ſtate the due 
bounds between Faith and Reaſon, and thereby to ſhew, that by thoſe grounds 
on which we receive the Doctrine of the Trinity, we do not give way to 
the 3 of any abſurd Opinion, nor overthrow the Certainty of 
Jon. | ; 
1. We have no difference with them about the Uſe of our Reaſon as to 
Certainty of a Revelation. For in this caſe, we are as much as they for 
| Unu 2 ſearching 
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faction about it, I think this is making ſe of our Reaſon in 


ſearching into the grounds of our Faith; for we look on it as a reaſondl/e 
AF of our Minds, and if we did not allow this, we muſt declare our {elves 
to believe without grounds. And if we have grounds for our Faith, we can 
expreſs them in Words that are intelligible ; and if we can give an account of 


our Faith in an intelligible manner, and with a deſign * others ſatis. 
alters of Faith. 

2. We have no difference with them about the »ſe of our Reaſon, as to the 
true Senſe of Revelation. We never ſay, that Men are bound to believe u 
the bare ſound of Words without examining the Senſe of them. We allow aj 
the beſt and moſt reaſonable ways of attaining to it, by Copies, Lan gez 
Verſions, comparing of Places, and eſpecially the Sexſe of the CIriſſia 
Church in the beſt and pureſt Ages, neareſt the Apoſtolical Times, and ex. 
preſs'd in ſolemn and publick Acts. \ 

By theſe Rules of Reaſon we are willing to proceed, and not by any late 
and uncertain methods of interpreting Scripture. 

3. We differ not with them about the right uſe of the Faculties which God 
hath given us, of right Underſtanding ſuch matters as are offer d to our Af. 
ſent. For it is to no purpoſe to require them to believe, who cannot uſe the 
Faculties which are neceſſary in order to it. Which would be like givi 
the Benefit of the Clergy to a Man with a Cataract in both his Eyes. And it 
would be very unreaſonable to put his Life upon that Iſſue, whether he 
could read or not, becauſe he had the ſame Organs of Seeing that other Men 
had; for in this caſe the whole matter depended not on the Orga but the 
Dſe of it: This needs no Application. 

4. We differ not with them about rejecting ſome Matters propoſed to our 
Belief, which are contradiFory to the Principles of Senſe and Reaſon. It is no 
great argument of ſome Mens Reaſon, whatever they pretend to talk againſt 
admitting ſeeming Contradictiuns in Religion; for who can hinder ſeeming Con- 
tradictions? Which ariſe from the ſhallowneſs of Mens Capacities, and not 
from the repugnancy of Things: and who can help Mens Underſtandings? But 
where there is evident proof ot a Cont/ adiction to the Principles of Senſe and 
Reaſon ; we are very far from owning any ſuch thing to be an Article of Faith, 
as in the caſe ot Tranſubſtantiation. Which we reject, not only, as having no 
foundation in Scripture, but as repugnant to the common Principles of Senſe 
and Reaſon ; as is made to appear in the two Dialogues before mention d. 

But our Omtarians find fault with the Author of them, for laying the force 
of his argument upon this, That there are a great many more Texts for the Tri- 


on the Ex nity, than are pretended for Tranſubſtantiation ; whereas many other arguments 
du. . are in ſted on, and particularly the great abſurd ty of it in point of Reaſon, Di- 


30. 


Anſwer to 
Archbiſh. 
p. 21. 


al. 2. from p. 33. to the end. And it is not the bare number of Texts, which he 
relies upon, but upon the greater Evidence and Clearneſs of the Text on one fide 
than on the other, which depends upon figurative Words, not capable of a 
literal Senſe without overthrowing the Doctrine defigned to be proved by it. 
See with what Ingenuity theſe Men treat the Defenders of the Trinity, and 
the Enemies to Tranſubſtantiation, which they call only a Philoſophical Error 
or Folly; but the Doctrine of the Trinity is charged with Nonſenſe, Contra. 
dition, and Impoſſibilities. 

But wherein then lies the difference in point of Reaſon? For thus far! 


have ſhew'd, that we are far from overthrowing Reaſon or giving way to any 


abſurd Doctrine. It comes at laſt to the point already treated of in this 
Chapter, how far we may be obliged to believe a Doctrine which carries in 
it ſomething above our Reaſon ; or of which we cannot have any clear and 


Adiſtind Ideas. And of this I hope I have given a ſufficient Account in the 


foregoing Diſcourſe. 
AN 
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Mr. LOCKEs LET TER, 


Concerning Some Paſſages Relating to his Ess av of Hu- 
mane Underſtanding : Mention'd in the late Diſcourſe in 
Vindication of the Trinity. Witha POSTSCRIPT in 


anſwer to ſome Reflections made on that Treatiſe in a late 
Socinian Pamphler. 


SIN. 

HAVE ſeriouſly conſider d the Letter you were pleaſed to ſend me, and 
I find it made up of two Parts; A Complaint of me, and a Yindication of 
your felf : To both which I ſhall return as clear and diſtin an Anſwer, 
and in as few words, as the matter will permit. | 


t. As to the Complaint of me, it runs quite through the Book, and even 
your Poſtſcript is full of it. | | 

The Subſtance of it is, that in anſwering ObjeAions againſt the Trinity, in point 
of Reaſon, | produce ſeveral Paſſages out of your Eſay of Humane Underſtand- 
ing, as if they were intended by you to that Purpoſe; but you declare to the 


© 


World, p. 150. that it was written by you without any Thought of the Controverſſe 


between theTrinitarians and Unitarians ; and p. 224. That your Not ions about Ideas 
have no Connexion with any Objections that are made by others againſt the Doctrine 
of the Trinity, or againſt Myſteries. And therefore you yp 1 of it, as as 
Injury done to you, in imputing that to you, which you have not done, p. 95. or at 
leaſt in leaving it ſo doubtfull, that the Reader cannot diſtinguiſh who is meant, 
p. 96. and this you call my peculiar way of Writing in this part of my Treatiſe. 

Now to give you and others ſatisſaction as to this matter, I ſhall firſt give 
an account of the Occaffon of it, and then ſhew what Care | took to prevent 
Miſunderſtanding about it. 

The Occafion was this, Being to anſwer the ObjeFions in Point of Reaſon, 
(which had not been anſwered before) the firſt I mention'd, was, That it was 
abrve Reaſon, and therefore not to be believed; in anſwer to this, I propoſed 
two Things to be conſider d; rt. What we underſtand by Reaſon. 2. What 


Ground in Reaſon there is to rej any Doctrine above it, when it is propoſed 
28 à matter of Faith. 


Asto the former I obſerv'd that the Znitarians in their late Pamphlets talk d 
very much of clear and diltin# Ideas and Perceptions, and that the Myſteries 
of Faith were repugnant to them, bur never went about to ſtate the Nature 
and Bounds of Realon in ſuch a manner as thoſe ought to have done who make 
it the Rule and Standard of what they are to believe. But I added, that a 
late Author in a Book, call'd Chriſtianity not Myſterious, had taken upon him to 
clear this Matter, whom for that cauſe | was bound to conſider ; the deſign of 
his Diſcourſe related wholly to Matters of Faith, and not to Philoſophical Spe- 


exlations ; fo that there can be no Diſpute about his Application of thoſe he 
calls Principles of Reaſon and Certainty. 


When 
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When the mind makes uſe of intermediate Ideas to diſcover the Advts 
Diſagreement of the Ideas received into them, this Method of K nowledge, he (ich 


is properly called Reaſon or Demonſtration. 
The Mind, as he goes on, receives Ideas two ways: 
1. By Intromiſſin of the Senſes. 
2. By conſidering, its own Operations. 


And theſe fimple and diſtinct Ideas, are the ſole Matter and Feandatioa of all 
our Reaſoning. 


And fo all our Certainty is reſolved into two things, either immediate pe. 


ception, which is ſelf- Evidence, or the uſe of intermediate Ideas, which diſcovery 
the Certainty of any thing dubious; which is what he calls Reaſos. 

Now this I faid did ſuppoſe, 

That we mult have clear and diſtin Ideas of what-ever we pretend to 
* any Certainty of in our minds (by Reaſon) and that the only way to at- 
* tain this Certainty is by comparing theſe Ideas together; which excludes all 
& Certainty of Faith or Reaſon, where we cannot have ſuch clear and di- 
* ſtint Ideas. | 

From hence I procecded to ſhew, that we could not have ſuch clear and di. 
ſtinct Ideas, as were neceſſary in the preſent Debate, either by Senſation or Ne- 
flection, and conſequently we could not attain to any Certainty about it; for 
which, I inſtanced in the Nature of Subſtance and Perſon, and the Diſtinfion 

between them. Oye. 

And by vertue of. theſe Principles I ſaid, That I did not wonder, that the 
* Gentlemen ofthis new way of Reaſoning had almoſt diſcarded Subſtance out 
* of the Reaſonable part of the World. Which Expreſſion you tell me you ds 
not underſtand. Bur if you had pleaſed to have look d back on the Words juſt 
before, a perſon of your Sagacity could not have miſſed the Meaning | in- 
* tended. Which are, Now this is the caſe of Subſtance ; it is not intro- 
** mitted by the Senſes, nor depends upon the Operations of the Mind, and 
© cannot be within the compaſs of our Reaſon. 

But you ſay, That if I mean that you deny or deubt that there is in the World 
any ſuch thing as Subſtance, I ſhall acquit you of it, if I look into ſome Paſſages in 
your Book which you refer to. But this is not the point before us, whether you 
do own Subſtance or not 2 but whether by vertue of theſe Principles, youcan 
come to any Certainty of Reaſon about ir? And I fay, the very places you 
produce do prove the contrary ; which | ſhall therefore ſet down in your own 
Words, both as to Corporeal and Spiritual Subſtances. 

When we talk or think of any particular ſort of Cor poreal Subſtance, as Horſe, 
Stone, &c. tho' the Idea we have of either of them be but the Complication or 
Collection of thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas of ſenſible Qualities which we uſe to find uni- 
ted in the thing called Horſe or Stone, yet becauſe we cannot conceive how the) 
ſhould ſubfiſt alone, or one in another, we ſuppoſe them exiſting in and ſupported by 
ſome common ſubjeft, which Support we denote by the name Subſtance, tho it be 
certain we have no clear or diſtinct Idea of that thing we ſuppoſe a Support. The 
ſame happens concerning Operations of the Mind, viz. Thinking, Reaſoning, XC. 
which we conſidering not to ſubſiſt of themſelves, nor apprehending how the) can 
belong to Body or be produced by it, we are apt to think theſe the Actions of ſome 
other Subſtance; which we call Spirit, whereby yet it is evident, that baving #0 
other Notion or Idea of Matter, but ſomething wherein thoſe many ſenſible (Qualities, 
which affect our Senſes do ſubjiſt, by ſuppoſing a Subſtance wherein Thinking, Know- 
ing, Doubt ing, and a Power of Movi g. &c. do ſubjiſt, we have as clear a Notion 
of the Nature or Subſtance of Spirit as we have of Body, the one bein ſuppoſed i 0 

e (without knowing what it u) the Subſtratum to thoſe fimple Ideas we have 
from without, and the other ſuppoſed (with a like Ignorance of what 1! is) to le 


the Subſtratum to thoſe Operations which we experiment in our ſelves. You = 
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tion other places to the ſame purpoſe, but theſe are ſufficient for mine. Theſe 
and the like faſhions of ſpeaking, you ſay intimate, that the Subſtance is. ſuppoſed 
always ſomething, &.] grant that you ſay over and over, that Subſtance u ſup- 
poſed; but that is not what J looked for, but ſomething in the way of Cer- 
rainty by Reaſon. Yes, you ſay, we cannot conceive how theſe ſenſible Qualities 
ſbould ſabſiſt alone, and therefore we ſuppoſe a Subſtance to ſupport them. It is 
but ſappo/ing Mill, becauſe we cannot conceive it otherwiſe. But what Cer- 
tainty follows barely from our not being able to Conceive > Are there not 
multitudes of Things which we are not able to conceive, and yet it would not 
be allowed us to ſuppoſe what we think fit on that account? I could hard- 


P. 9. 


ly conceive that Mr. L. would have brought ſuch Evidence as this againſt him- 


ſelf ; but /muſt ſuppoſe ſome unknown Subſtratum in this Caſe. .. | 

But you go on, That as long as there i any fimple Idea, or ſenſible Quality left, 
according, to my way of Arguing, Subſtance cannot be diſcarded, becauſe all ſimple 
Ideas, all ſenſible Qualities carry with them a ſuppoſition of a Subſtratum to exiſt 
in and of a Subſtance wherein they inhere. What is the meaning of carrying with 
them a ſuppoſition of a Subſtratum and a Subſtance > Have theſe fimple Ideas 
the Notion of a Sulſtance in them? No, but they carry it with them. How ſo? 
Do ſerſible Qualities carry a Corporeal Subſtance along with them > Then a Cor- 
poreal Subſtance muſt be intromitted by the Senſes together with them. No; 
but they carry the Suppoſition with them. And truly that is burden enough for 
them. But which way do they carry zt 2 It ſeems it's only becauſe we cannot 


conce ive it otherwiſe. What is this Conceiving 2 It may be ſaid that it is a» A 


of the Mind, not Built on fimple Ideas, but lies in comparing the Ideas of Accident 
and Subſtance together, and from thence finding that an Accident muſt carry Sula 
lance along with it > But this will not clear it; for the Ideas of Accidents are 
fimple Ideas, and carry nothing along with them, but the Impreſſion made by 
ſenſible Objects: and the Idea of Subſtance comes in by way of Suppoſition 
with the other: ſo that it is not the comparing two n but the ſup- 
poſing one Idea from another, and that a very obſcure and confuſed one too, as 
is conſeſſed, viz. That it is ſomething which ſupports Accidents, and was found 
out for that ſub{ antial End. As appears from theſe remarkable words of yours. 


They who firſt ran into the Notion of Accidents, as a ſort of real Beings that Book 2. 
needed ſomething to inhere in, were fore d to find out the word Subſtance to ſupport 13+ 


them. Had the poor Indian Philoſopher but thought of this word Subſtance, he 
needed not to have been at the trouble to find an Elephant to ſupport it, anda Tor- 
toife to ſupport his Elephant. The word ſubſtance would have done it effefually. 
And it might have been taten for as good an Anſwer from an Indian Philoſopher, 
that Subſtance without knowing what it is, is that which ſupports the Earth, as we 
take it for a ſufficient Anſwer, and good Doctrine from our European Philoſophers, 
that Subſtance wit hout knowing what it i, is that which ſupports Accidents. What 
can be ridiculing the Notion of Subſtance, and the European Philoſophers for 
aſſerting it, if this be not? I ſorbear now your Repetition of it; becauſe I ſee 


it doth not pleaſe you. But truly it was not to upbraid you with the bare © 


Repetition as a fault in Writing (many of which I am too much ſenſible of 
my ſelf, to blame it in others) but only to ſhew that it was not a ſudden Fan- 
ey, but a deliberate, and (as you thought) a lucky Similitude. 

But you ſay, Tou would be glad to hear a clearer and more diſtinct Idea o 
Subſtance, But you can find no better in your own Thoughts, or in the Books of Lo- 


Sect. 19. 


p. 14. 


h. 23. 
ect. 2. 


P. II, 


gicians, Are not theſe Logictans a ſort of European Philoſophers, who were 


deſpiſed ſo much before, for this very Notion of Sulſtance? Even Burgerſdicius 
and Sarderſon (whom you quote) were ſo, as well as many others of the dull 
Tribe of Logicians. | 

But I do not find fault with the Definition of Sulſtance brought by Logici- 
arr; for they do not ſay, that it was found out only to ſupport Accidents, but 


they 
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p. 22. 


P. 35, 
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they ſay, it firſt implies a Sub/aſtence by it ſelf ; and then that it ſupports A. 
cidents : But you ſay, The former implies no more than that Subſtance.is a Thi 
or Being; or in ſhort, ſomething they know not what. Is there no difference be. 


tween the bare Being of a Thing, and its Subſiſtence by it ſelf 2 Thad thought 


Accidents or Modes of Matter Which make ſenſible Impreſſions on us, were 
Things or Beings, or elſe there could be no effect of them; but you will not 
ſay they ſubfiſt of themſelves, and are in no other thing as the proper ſubject of 
them, and you confels at laſt, that Sub/ance doth imply that it is not ſupported 
it ſelf as a Mode or Accident; So that our European Philoſophers happen to be 
in the right at laſt; | | 

- Well! But I would think it hard to be thought to diſcard every thing which 7 1, 
not comprehend; for Town Myſteries. Why then ſhould I charge others for dif. 
earding Subſtance, becauſe they bave but a confuſed Idea of it > This is the force 
of the Charge which I bring into as ſew words as may be, but without the 
leaſt Intention to abate the ſtrength of it. 

To which I anſwer, That I do not charge them with diſcarding the Notion 
of Subſtance, becauſe they have but an imperfe? Idea of it; but becauſe upon 
thoſe Principles there can be no certain Idea at all of it: whereas I aſſert it to 
be one of the moſt natural and certain Ideas in our Minds, becauſe it is a Re. 
pugnance to our firſt conception of Things that Modes or Accidents ſhould 
ſubſiſt by themſelves; and therefore I ſaid the Rational Idea of Subſtance is 


one of the firſt Ideas in our Minds; and however imperfe& and obſcure our 


Notion be, yet we are as certain that Subſtances are and muſt be, as that 
there are any Beings in the World. Zerein you tell me you agree with me, 
and therefore you hope this is no Objettion againſt the Trinity. I never thought it 
was, but to lay all Foundation of Certainty as to matters of Faith upon clear 
and diftinft Ideas, which was the Opinion I oppoſed, does certainly over- 
throw all Myſteries of Faith, and excludes the Notion” of Subſtance out of 
Rational Diſcourſe, which at length you apprehend to have been my meaning, 
But, ſay you, if any aſſert, that we can have no Ideas But from Senſation or 
Reflection, you declare, that this is not your Opinion. I am very glad of it: And 
I will do you all the Right Ican in this matter. But we muſt take your Meau- 


ing from your own words. And there are three Particulars you expreſs it in. 


( 1.) That your Meaning was, to fignifie all thoſe Complex Ideas of Modes, Re. 
lations, and ſpecifick Subſtances, which the Mind forms out of fimple Ideas. So 
that theſe Ideas are allowed by you although they come not by Senſation or 
Reflection. But is not the Notion of particular Subſtances a Complex Idea, 
becauſe it is a Complication 2 Ideas, as will preſently appear from your 
own words; but all fmple Ideas come in by Senſation and Reflexion. But you 
may ſay the Combination of them to make one Idea, i an AF of the Mind, and ſo 


| this Idea is not from Senſation or Reflect ion. It ſeems then, the Mind hath a 


Power to form one Complex Idea out of many ſimple ones, and this makes a 
true Idea of a particular Subſtance not coming in by Senſation or Reflexion. But 


I am ſtill to ſeek, how this comes to make an Idea of Subſtance ; I underſtand 
it very well to be a Complex Idea of ſo many Accidents put together; but I can 


not underſtand, how a Complex Idea of Accidents ſhould make an Idea of Sub- 
ſtance, And till you do this you are as far as ever from a true Idea of Sub- 
ſtance, notwithſtanding your Complex Ideas. | 
( 2.) Tou never ſaid that the general Idea of Sublance comes in by Senſation 
or Reflection. And if there be any Expreſſions that ſeem to aſſert it to be by 
Complication of ſimple Ideas, (and not by Abſtracting and Inlarging them) be- 


r. 28, 29: cauſe we accuſtom our ſelves to ſuppoſe a Subſtratum ; it ought to be look d on 


as a ſlip of the Pen, or a Negligence of Expreſſion. In which Caſes, I think no 
Man ought to be ſevere. But was there not too much occaſion given for o- 


thers to think, that the Idea of particular Subſtance was only a ey 
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if fimple Ideas; and becauſe all fimple 1deas do come In, you ay, 'onl b 7 
Senſation and Reflection, therefore all the Ideas of particular Subſtance ( whic 
is but a Complication of them) muſt either come in thoſe ways, or elſe we can 


have no true Idea of particular Subſtance at all? : I» 0 
So that there are Two things, wherein you are very far from giving Sa- 
isfation. 8 e ee e e OE: 
| * That although you ſay, That the Idea of Subſtance in general is made by F. 32. 
Abfrattion ; yet you add, That all the Ideas we have of particular diſtin Sub- 
ances are nothing but ſeveral Combinations of fimple Ideas. From whence it is 
plain, that according to a repeated Aſſertions, we can have no Idea of 
| particular and diſtinet Subſtances, but what is made up of a Complication of 
| fimple Ideas; and although there may be ſome abſtracted Notion or general 
| Idea of Subſtance, which is only an act of the Mind, yet there is no real Idea of | 
| any particular Subſtance, but what is a Complication of ſimple Ideas. Au . . 
that a Man hath no other Idea of any Subſtance, let it be Gold, or Horſe, Iron, Set. 2 
Man, Vitriol, Bread, but what he has barely of thoſe ſenfible Qualities, which 
le ſuppoſes to inhere with a ſuppoſition of ſuch a Subſtratum, as gives as it were 
a ſupport to thoſe Qualities or imple Ideas, which he has obſerved to exiſt united 


; together. Theſe are your own words; and what can the meaning of them be, 
but that we neither have nor can have any Idea of a particular Subſtance, but 
4 only with reſpect to the fimple Ideas which make it up; and theſe being ſen- 
. fible Qualities, there is no ſuch thing as an Idea of Subſtance, but only a ſuppofi- 
a tion of a Subſtratum to ſupport Accidents? - | 
» 2. That although the Idea of Subſtance be made doubtfull by attributing it only f. 32. 
« to our accuſtoming our ſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Subſtratum; yet the Being of Sub- 
a fance is not. How is this poſſible ? Is not the Being doubrful if the Idea be; 
f and all our Certainty come in by Ideas? No, ſay you, the Being would not be 
| ſhaken if we had no Idea of Subſtance at al. What! not as to our Knowledge? p. zz. 
A But you ſay, there are many things in Nature of which we have no Ideas. And 
0 can we have any Certainty of Reaſon as to thoſe things? For about that our 
debate is, viz. What Certainty we can have as to Subſtance, if we can have no 
Idea of it? So that the Being of Subſtance on theſe Principles is far from being 
by ſafe and ſecure as to us, when we have ſo lame an account of the Idea of it. 
a But you have yet a farther diſtinction to bring off the Idea of Sulſlance; 
or you ſay, | | 1 | | 
- (3.) That the Idea of Subſlance is a Relative Idea. For the mind can frame p. 40. 
wh to it ſelf Ideas of Relation, and perceiving that Accidents cannot ſubfiſt 7 them- 
= ſelves, but have a neceſſary Connexion with Inherence or being ſupported, which 
þ being a Relative Idea, it frames the Correlative of a Support, which is Subſtance, 
1 And now I think we have all that is ſaid in Defence of the Idea of Sulſtance; 
94 viz. That there is a Complex Abſtrated and Relative Idea of it; which is deri- 
ut ved from the fmple Ideas got by Senſation or Refleftion. But this Relative Ab. 
nd flrafled Idea is confeſſed to be an obſcure, indiſtinit, vague Idea of Thing or 
. | Something ; and is all that is left to be the poſitive Idea, which hath the Relation of 
FA a Support or Subſtratum to Modes or Accidents : And that what Idea we have of 
2 1 particular and diſtinct Subſtances is nothing but a Complication of fimple Ideas with 


the ſuppoſition of a Subſtratum or Support. 
Theſe being the Conceſſions and Diſt inctions you make in this Matter, I muſt 
how return to the Occaſon of this Debate, which was, whether the ground of 


be- our Certainty, as to the Nature of Subſtance, can be reſolved into the ſim- 
on ple Ideas we receive in by Senſation or Reflection. The queltion is not, Whe- 
no ther you doubt or deny any ſuch Being as Subſtance in the World nor whether 
Ws the Notion you have of it be clear and diſtin 2 for you confels it is not; but 
tion the point in debate is, What Certainty we can have of the Nature of Subſtance 


from the fmple Ideas we have by Senſation or Reflection > And here the que- 
| XXX ſtion 


— 


An ANSWER * 


ſtion is not, Whether the mind cannot form Complex and Alſtracted general 
Ideas from thoſe fimple Ideas > But whether thoſe femple Ideas are the Found. 
tion of our Knowledge and Certainty as to the Nature of Subſlance 2 
For you affirm over and over 7 if 1 may have leave to ſay ſo) That the Am- 
ple Ideas we have by Senſation and Reflection are the Foundation of all our Know. 
ledge. And yet that the Ideas we have of particular diſtin® Subſtances are ne. 
thing but ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Ideas of Accidents. 
Which being ſuppoſed, Ithink it no hard matter tomake it appear that we come 
to any Certaintyas to the Nature of Subſtance cannot in this way of Ideas. For. 
1. The fimple Ideas afford no ground of Certainty any farther than as to 
themſelves. Outward Objects make an impreſſion on our Senſes; and all 
the Certainty we have by them is that our Senſes are ſo and ſo affected by 
them; but what that is in thoſe Objects which produces thoſe Eſſects in us 
theſe ſimple Ideas do not acquaint us. For the old or new Doctrine of Quali. 
ties may be true, notwithſtanding any Effect of thele fimple Ideas upon us; 
for the ſame efteAs would be whether there be real Rualities in the Objedts, ot 
only a power to make ſuch Impreſſions on us, which we fancy to be Qualities 
without us. And ſo for our inward Perceptions; we certainly know, that we 
have a Power of Thinking, Doubting, Conſidering, Sc. theſe fmple Idea 
we are very certain of; but whether theſe Perceptions come from a Material or 
Immaterial Subſtance, you ſay, cannot be certainly known by theſe ſimple Ilex : 
for you think Matter may be ſo refined and modified as to produce them, 
Now it is a very ſtrange thing to me, that Men of Underſtanding ſhould make 
theſe /imple Ideas the Foundation of all our Knowledge and Certainty; and yet, 
that we ſhould be able to attain to no Certainty at all by them, from whence 


they proceed. For if theſe Ideas were intended for the means of our attaining 


to any Certainty, this would be the firſt thing we ſhould know by them. It 
is not diſtinguiſhing Primary and Secundary Qualities will help us out here. 
For theſe ſenſible Qualities of Bodies, which ariſe from the firſt, viz. Bulk, 
Figure, Texture and Motion of Parts, do not carry any evidence along with 
them that they are not Roſemblances of ſomething in the Objects as well as 
the Primary. It is very eaſie to affirm, That there i in Truth nothing in the 
Oljects themſelves, but only Powers to produce various Senſations in us : but! 
intend not to diſpute, whether it be ſo or not; all that I obſerve, is, that 
there have been Philoſophers, both European and others, of another opi- 
nion; and that theſe mple Ideas, which are ſaid to be the any Foundation 


Eflay.B.2. of of. Anowledge, do not help us one jot in the Diſcovery. For it is confeſſed 


25, 


dung. Seck. yy your ſelf, That Seuſation diſcovers nothing of Bulk, Figure or Motion of Parts 


in the Production of ſenſible Qualities, nor can Reaſon ſhew how Bodies by their 
Bulk, Figure and Motion ſhould produce in the Mind the Ideas of Blew, Telow, &c. 
How then are theſe imple Ideas the Foundation of our Knowledge and Certainty, 
when by them we can diſcover nothing of the true Cauſes of thoſe Impreſli- 


ch. Secl. ons Which are made upon us? And you own, That the Ideas of Senſation 


8, 9, 10. 


are often corrected by Judgment, and that ſo inſenſibly, that we are apt to miſtate 
one for the other ; ſo that theſe ſimple Ideas are but a very ſlippery and un- 
certain Foundation for our Xnowledge, unleſs Reaſon and Judgment be watch- 
tull to prevent the Erfors we are liable to in the Ideas of Senſation. But ii no 
more be meant by the ſimple Ideas that come in by Senſation or Reflection, and 
their being the Foundation of our Knowledge, but that our Notions of Things 
come in either from our Senſes or the Exerciſe of our Minds: As there is no- 
thing extraordinary in the Diſcovery, ſo I am far enough from oppoſing that, 
wherein I think all Mankind are agreed. But when new Terms are made uſe 
of by ill men to promote Scepticiſm and Infidelity, and to overthrow the Hhſfe- 
ries of our Faith, we have then Reaſon to enquire into them, and to examine 


the Foundation and Tendency of them. And this was the rue and only g's 
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ſm of my looking into this way of Crrtaiuty by Ideas, becauſe I fbund it ap-" 
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to ſuch Purpoſes. NA eg; 


ple 1deas. of which it conſiſts. 


925 p 
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PC) \The Idea of: particalay Subſtances being only the Complitathon of many 
ſimple Aras, can give no greater Foundation of Knnowledge or Certainty, than 


Which is ſo clear of it ſelf, that 1 ſhall ihe go about to prove it. But that 7. :s, 16] - 


make the Ideas of particular 8ubſtdnces to be nb other, is plain from the 
ſeveral places before mention d. uced by your ſelf in this Book. So that 


a6 to the Notion of parrieular Subſtances, we can ſind no Foundation of Knowlege 


or Certainty at all from the Ideas. It cannot be denied, that you joyn the 


ſuppoſition of a Subſtratum with this Complication of fimple Ideas; but we muſt 
take notice that you place the Idea of partitulur and diſtinct Subſtances in that 


Complication,” and only reſerve tiſe [ſuppoſition of the Subſtratum, as a general 


confuſed unknown thing, which makes no part of the Idea, but is only kept 
at a dead liſt to ſap port Accidents. Your words are, When we talk or think 
of any particular ſort of Corporeal Subſtance, as Horſe, Stone, &c. tho the Idea 
we have of either of them be but the Complication or Collection of thoſe ſeveral fim- 
ple Ideas of ſenfible Qualities, we uſe to find united in the thing called Horſe or 
Stone then follows, Ter we ſuppoſe them exiſting in ſome common SubjeF, &c. 
So that the Idea was compleat before the ſuppoſition. And again, Whatever be 
the ſecret Nature of Subſtance in general, all the Ideas we have of particular Sul. 
fances are nothing: but ſeveral Combinations of fimple Ideas, Can any thing be 
plainer 2 Yet there follows, Co-exiſting in ſuch, though unknown cauſe of their 
Union, as makes the whole ſulſiſt of it Val Here we have (till a wnknows Sup- 


how theſe fimple Ideas can ſubfiſt by themſelves, we actuſtom our ſelves to ſuppoſe 


pure Subſtance in general, and not of any particular Subſtance, which conſiſts 
in a Complication only of fimple Ideas. | 

( 3-) The Relative Idea of Subſtance ariſing from the neceſſary Support of Ac- 
cidents is a mere eſſect of Reaſon and Judgment, and no effect of any imple 


lea, For it ariſes from nothing ſuggeſted by the Idea of Senſation or Re- 


fiction, but it comes only from the Mind it ſelf. Becauſe, as I ſaid before, 


it isa Repugnancy to our firſt Conception of Things, that Modes or Accidents 


ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves. But which of the ſample Idea is this built upon? 


You tell me, Ton ſay the ſame thing, and quote theſe Words of yours; And F. 


ſay, Becauſe we cannot conceive how fimple Ideas of ſenſible Qualities ſhould ſubfiſt 
alone, or one in another, we ſuppoſe them exiſting in and ſupported by ſome com- 
mon Subject. But you have not told me, how this is founded on the fimple 7- 
deu, which was your main point. Tou boaſt, you ſay, of my Agreement with 
you herein: 1 with we might as well agree in all other things under Debate; 
but why did you not inform me, how you came to this, by your fimple Ideas; 
and what ſleps and progreſs you made in the Complication of your fimple Ideas 
before you came to it 2 For truly, I ſhould have found ſome difficulty in it; 
ſince you make the Idea of a particular Subſtance a Complication of many fimple J- 
dea: for if it be ſo, how could a Complication of fimple. Ideas, which cannot 
ſubſiſt by themſelves, make the Idea of a Subſtance which doth ſubſiſt by ic 
ſelf? This looks a little untowardly in the way of Xnowledge and Certainty. 
But there is no help for it, a Sub/tratum muſt be ſuppoſed to ſupport theſe unlucky 
Accidents; - Let it beſo then. How came we to know that theſe Accidents were 
ſuch feeble things > What fimple Ideas inform'd you of it? If none, then it is 
to be hoped there is ſome other way to attain A#ewledge and Certainty in this 
matter, No; you tell me, there is no need of any other way, but this of J. 
dea. How io? Your words are theſe, The general indetermined Idea of Some- 
| XXI 2 thinz, 


ſome Subſtratum which we call Subſtance. And this is ſaid to be the Notion of Sec. 2, 3,4. 


P. 6. 


b. 8. 


port, but made no part of the Idea it ſelf. In another place, the Idea of Sub. B. a. ch. 
fance is ſaid to be a Complication of many Ideas together, becauſe not my 23. Sect. x. 


P. 40. 
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ſation and Reflection. But alas! 


thing fartherto ſay. 05) Modes! 
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e are not upon the general indetermined Idea 
of ſometbing; but upon the particular Idea ef diſtinct Subſtances, which is grant- 
ed not to be by Abſtration, but by a Complication ef fample Ideas. So that this 
is quite off from the matter. But as to your general abſtracted Idea; I have ſome. 


. * 
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' *» (4) A general AbſraFed Iden of SubStance.is uo real Subſtance, not à tru 


P. 30. 


Lea of one, if particular Subſtances be nothing but a Complication of fimple I. 
deas. For you lay, That the Mind: by Alſtraction from tbe pofitive frmple Ideas 
got by Senſation or Reflection comes to the general Relative Idea of Subſtance. If 
then the general Idea be raiſed. from the fimple Ideas, and thoſe fimple Ideas 


make that of particular and diſtin Sukſtances only by Complication, then the 


general Idea of Subſtance can be nothing but an: Abtrafted Complication of theſe 
fimple Ideas, or elſe it is not by Alſtraction from the fimple Ideas. But Ido 


not deny that there is a general Nature of Subſtance, which is as real as a general 


B. 2 Ch. 
24. Sect. 
16. 


N. 44. 


Idea can be, and it is that, which makes any particular Subſtance be what it 
is in its own Nature without reſpect to Individual Modes and Properties. And 
although this general Subſtance doth not exiſt of it ſelf, yet it doth really 
exiſt in the ſeveral Individuals that belong to its kind; and the ſeveral kinds 
of particular Subſtances are really diſtinguiſhed from each other, not merely 
by fimple Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, but by their inward Frame and Conſtitu- 
tion : as the Subſtance of a Man is from that of a Horſe or a Tree. For it is 
ridiculous to imagine, that theſe really differ from each other only as Indi- 
viduals of the ſame fort under the general Alracted Idea of Subſtance. And 
if there be Subſtances of ſeveral kinds really different from each other, an ac- 
count muſt be given, not only of the 282 Notion of a Subſtratum for Acch 
dents, but of the ſpecifick Nature of different Subſtances, and wherein the dif- 
ference of the unknown Support lies, as to the Modes and Accidents of their 
kinds, which I deſpair of ever ſeeing done by the frmple Ideas of Senſation aud 
RefleFion. And your ſelf confeſs, 7 hat we have no Idea of Abſtratt Subſtance ; 
and that by the Complex Idea of ſenfible Qualities, we are as fat from the Idea 
of the Subſtance of Body, as if we knew nothing at al, 

And now l freely leave the Reader to judge whether this be a tolerable Ac- 
count of the Idea of Subſtance by Senſation or Refletion, and whether I deſerve 
lo much to be complained of, for expoſing the unreaſonableneſs of laying the” 
Foundation of all our Certainty and Knowledge upon ſimple Ideas which we receive 
by Senſation or Reflection. 16-264 

But before I proceed further, it will be proper here ta take notice how. you 


. juſtifie your Idea of Subſtance from the Etymology of the Word; which, ſay you, 


ws ſtanding under or upholding, I told you very little weight is to be laid on a 
bare Grammatical Erymology, when the Word is otherwiſe uſed by the beſt 
Authors for the Eſſence of a thing; and I named Cicero and Quiutilian; and 
the Greek Word imports the ſame. Bur till you ſay, it is derived 4 ſubſtando; 
and you tell us your opinion, That if we knew the Original of Words, we ſhould 
be much helped to the Ideas they were firſt applied to and made to ſtand for. If 
you mean the true Ideas of them, I mult beg leave to differ in my opinion, and 
my Reaſon is this, becauſe Words were uſed before men came to form Philoſo- 
phical Notions or Idea of Things; and therefore they were forced to make 
uſe of Words applied in another Senſe; or elſe to coin Words on purpoſe to ex- 


preſs their own (asCicerooften doth, as Qualities, Evidence, Comprehenſion, &c.) 


So that if /ab/tare were uſed in another Senſe before, it doth not follow, that 
it ought to be ſo, when we enquire into the true Ideas of Things. But one of 
the beſt Criticks of the Latin Tongue in our Age, hath told us, that ſabſtautia 


voſl. Ety- is ſo called, guia per ſe ſub/tat. And ſubſtare is uſed by Terence, not for ftand- 


mol. in 
$t0, 


ing under, but for being ftedfaſt, Met uo ut ſubſtet hoſpes, But as to your go 
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1 Obſervation 3 I thinks there are very few Wards ſed in the Philoſophic 

Iabgusge of the Romans, but what were taken off from the original —— WL 

were applied to; as Perſona was firſt taken for a Man in Maſquerade; Geula 

for a Pedegree, Species for a Sight, from Specio, to ſee, Virtus for manly Cots 

rage, and diſtinguiſh'd from Probity. Sit virtus etiam non Prolitate minor. O. 

79 de Pont. I. 3. And ſo Arima was firſt taken for the Breath in the B 

as well as Spiritus.- Thence Varro faith; Their Anceſtors, although they:eae © 

Leeks and Onions, yet were bene animati, had nd il Breath; and thence 455 

mam agere and efflare, faith Cicero; and from Anima, he ſaith came Arinmus, 

by which they underſtood the Mind; Hinc Animus ad iutelligentiam tributus, 

faith Varro: and many others of alike Nature. But I ſha'l only add one mbre, and 

that is the Name of Idea, ſo very often uſed by your ſelf and others of late. 

I wiſh we had been told the original aſe of it, and how it was firſt applied, that 

we might better judge of the true meaning of it now when'ſo much Weiꝑht is 

laid upon it. 1 find in Thucydides, who was an accurate. Writer, and under- Thicyd. 

ſtood the true Senſe of Words, that an Idea is uſed by him for an Appearance 1:5. p. 392. 

and Shew without Reality, as when he ſaith, Thar the Athenians in dealing with wy Ox. &. 

the Sicilians, made «ſe of the ſame Idea which they had done before, Where it 8 BIG 

can ſigniſie nothing but what he calls before a Pretexce.. But when the Philo- 

ſophers came to uſe this Word, they applied it to another Senſe ; Plato made 

uſe of it to ſigniſie the true Exemplars or Models of Things, according to 

which the ſeveral ſorts of them were framed and diſtinguiſhed. This Notion 

he had, as many others, from the Pythagoreans, but what they My/ticaly cal» 
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| led Nambers he called Iden. But Idea in its original Senſe from the Et] mo- 
. logy of it, is derived from Seeing, and ſo the natural Senſe of it is ſomet bi 
. Vifble ; from thence it came to ſigniſie the Impreſſion made in us from — 
Senſes ; and thence it was carried to the general Notion of a thing, and from 
r thence by 8 and abſtracted Speculations to the Original Exemplars . . 
1 of particular Eſſences, which were Simple and Dui form, and not liable to thoſe a 
; Changes which viſible Objects are ſubject to. So Cicero tells us, Plato formed acad. l. i 
a hs Notion of Idea, which he would by no means allow to any Repreſentation ; 
made by our Senſes, which are dull, heavy, uncertain and imperfett either by 
. the Minuteneſs, or Diſtance, or Mutability of the Ohjectt; thence the Philoſo- 
e phers of his School denied any true grounds of Certainty to be laid in the Ideas 
e we have by our Senſes, which can only afford ground for Probability (not as 
e to the bare Objects) but as to the Notions we take from them. But all Know- 
ledge and Certainty was placed in the acts of the Mind (Scient iam nwuſquam eſſe 
u cenſebant nifi in animi notionibhus atque rationibus) i. e. in examining and com- 
u, paring, not the bare Ideas, but the Definitions of things; and from theſe, judg- 
2 ing of the Truth and Certainty of them. And if our Ideas of things be ſo few, 
ſt ſo ſuperficial, and ſo imperfect as you confeſs them to be; if we are ſo much to 
d ſeek, as to the Connexion of Ideas, and the finding out proper intermediate J- 
ps dea, I am afraid this way of Certainty by Ideas will come to very little at laſt. 
4 And fo this Agreement and Diſagreement of Ideas will have the Fate of the Sto- 
If icks Criterion of Trath, which only multiplied Diſputes, but ended none. Ne- 
id ver any men talked more of Certainty than they ; and they boaſted of their 
o- Diſcoveries of the 2rue grounds of it : and the queſtion then was not about 4 
0 Criterion of the bare Exiſtence of things ; (about which they allow'd the Judg- 
1 ment of the Senſes to be ſufficient, and the Ideas from them to be true;) Nor 
) was it about a Criterion for the Ad ions of Life, for which they thought Pro- 
at bability or Opinion ſufficient ; but it was about finding out ſuch a mark of truth 
of in the Ideas of our Mintls as could not agree to a Falſhood, i. e. ſuch an Impreſs 
ia on or Signature, as Cicero expreſſes it, as appear d in that which was, which could Clear. in 
d- nt le found in that which w1s not. And this was called Viſum, or a true Idea; c 


his words are, (zale igitur viſum 2 quod] ex eo quod efſet, ficut eſſet, impreſſum eſt 
| fignatum, 
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fenatam, & effellum. The Greeks called it a Comprehenſive Idea, which they 
compared to Light, which diſcovers it ſelf as well as other Things. But when 


they came to be pinched with particular difficulties about the Natures of Thing, 


they were never able to make out that infallible mark of Truth in their Ideg. 
and yet this was a more likely way to have found it, thany to, place the 
rounds of Certainty in the comparing the Agreement and Diſapreement of [. 
I unleſs it could he made out that we have a full ſtock of Idea, and are 
able to diſcern and make out the Connexion of them with one another. For 
if we fail in either of theſe, -the talking of Ideas and comparing thoſe which we 
have will do us little ſervice in finding gut of Truth. ' - ily 
But I confe's, the deſign in general is fo good, that it's pity that it ſhould 


_ He open to ſo many Objections; and much more, that it ſhould be abuſed to 


P. $7. 


P. 226, 


very bad purpoſes. But my joyning your words with another s Application, is 
that which hath given you ſo much Offence as to make you think it neceſſary 
to publiſh this Letter for your Vindicat ion. | BY 
2. I come therefore now to ſhew the Care I took to prevent being miſ-under- 
ſtood; which will beſt appear by my own Words. I muſt do that r ght 
to the Ingenious Author of the Effay of Humane Underſtanding, ( from 
* whence theſe Notions are borrow'd to ſerve other pur poſes than he intend- 
* ed them, ) that he makes the cafe of Spiritual and Corpareal Subſtances to 
* be alike. It was too plain that the bold Writer againſt the Myſteries of our 
Faith took his Notions and Expreſſions from thence, and what could be ſaid 
more for your Vindication, than that he turned them to other purpoſes than 
the Author intended them? And the true Reaſon why the Plural Number was 
ſo often uſed: by me, was becauſe he built upon thoſe which he imagin'd had 
been your grounds, and my buſineſs was to ſhew that thoſe Expreſſions of yours, 
which ſeemed moſt to countenance his method of Proceeding could not give 
any reaſonable Satisfaction. But you ſay, Ton do wot place Certainty only in 
clear and diſtinft Ideas; but in the clear and vifible Connection of any of our Idea. 
And Certainty of Knowledge, you tell us, is to perceive the Agreement or Diſa- 
greement of Ideas, as expreſſed in any Propoſition. Whether this be a true ac- 
count of the Certainty of Knowledge or not, will be preſently conſider d. But 
it is very poſlible he might miſtake or miſapply your Notions; but there is 
too much reaſon to believe, he thought them the ſame, and we have no rea- 
ſon to be ſorry, that he hath given you this occaſion for the explaining your 
Meaning, and for the Vindication of your ſelf in the matters you apprehend [ 
had charged you with: And if your Anſwer doth not come ſully up in all 
things to what [could wiſh, yet I am glad to find that in general you own the My- 
fteries of the Chriſtian Faith, and the Scriptures to be the Foundation and Rule 
of it, For thus youconclude your Book, in the laſt Paragrgph of the Poſtſcripe. 
The Holy Scripture is to me, and always will be the conſtant Guide of my Aſſent, 
and I ſhall always hearken to it, as containing infallible Truth relating to things 
of the higheſt Concernment. And I wiſh I could ſay there were no Myſteries in it; 
1 acknowledge there are to me, and I fear always will be. But where ] want the 
Evidence of things, there yet is ground enough for me to believe, becauſe God hath 
ſaid it: And I (hall preſently condemn ad quit any Opinion of mine, as ſ00n as 
1 am ſhewn that it is contrary to any Revelation in the Holy Scripture. a 
Which Words ſeem to expreſs ſo much of a Chriſtian Spirit and Temper, 
that I cannot believe you intended to give any advantage to the Enemies of 
the Chriſtian Faith; but whether there bath not been too juſt occaſion for them 


to apply them in that manner is a thing very fit for you to conſider. For in 


an age wherein the Muſteries of Faith are lo much expoſed by the Promoters of 
Scepticiſmand Infidelity, it isa thing of dangerous conſequence to ſtart ſuch new 
methods of Certainty as are apt to leave mens minds more doubrfull than beſore; 
as will ſoon appear fccm your own Conceſſions. For if the ground of Cer- 
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tainty be reſolved into the Agreement and Diſagreement of the Ideas as expreſſed 
in ay) Propoſition ; is it not natural enough from hence to infer, that from 
whenceſoever this Propoſgtion comes, I muſt judge of it by rhe Agreement or 
Diſagreement of the Ideas contained it: You make a Diſtinction between 


the Certainty e Truth and the Certainty of Knowledge. The former you ſay, Its Book 4. 


when Words are ſo put together in Propoſitions as exactly to expreſs the Agreement ©". © 


or Diſagreement of the Ideas they ſtand for : and the latter, When we perceive © 1 


the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, as expreſſed in any Propoſition. But 
dur queſtion about Certainty muſt relate to what Ie perceive, and the means 
we have to judge of the Truth and Falſhood of Things as they are expreſſed to 
us; which you tell us, /s by the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas in the 


Propoſition. And in another place, Where ever we perceive the Agreement or Ch. 4 
Diſagreement of any of our Ideas, there is certain Knowledge ; and when-ever we Sect. 18. 


are ſure thoſe Ideas agree with the Reality of Things, there is certain real Know- 
ledge : and then conclude, I think I have ſhewn wherein it is that Certainty, 
real Certainty, conſiſts, which, whatever it was to others, was, I confeſs, to me 
heretofore, one of thoſe Defiderata which I found great want of. So that here 
is plainly a new Method of Certainty owned, and that placed in the Agree- 
ment and Diſagreement of Ideas, But the Author already mention'd proſeſſes 
to go upon the ſame grounds, and therefore it was neceſſary for me to exa- 
mine them, | 


He faith, That the fimple and diſtin Ideas we receive by Senſation and Re- Chriſtia- 


fleflion are the ſole Matter and Foundation of all our Reaſoning ; and that our 
Knowledge is in Effect nothing elſe but the Perception of the Agreement or Diſa- 


nity not 
Myſt. p. o- 


greement of our Ideas. And that where our Perception is nor immediate, our Cer- P. 12. 


tainty comes from the clear and viſible Connexion of Ideas. For he ſaith, That if 


the Connexion of all the intermediate Ideas be not indubitable, we can have no Cer- P. 13. 


tainty. Wherein now do his grounds of Certainty differ from yours ? 

But he applies them to other Purpoſes. I grant he doth ſo, and that was it which 
I had ſaid tor your Vindication. But the queſtion now is, whether your ge- 
neral expreſſion had not given him too much occaſion for it ? 

t is true, that Ch. 3. he diſtinguiſhes the means of Information from the 
ground of Perſwafion ; and he reckons all Authority Divine as well as Humane 
among the means of Information: and the ground of Perſwaſjon he makes to be 
nothing but Evidence; and this Evidence, he faith lies in our Ideas, Ch. 4. 
in the Agreement or Diſagreement of them, p. 19. and he places Certainty in 
our clear Perceptions of this Agreement or Diſagreement, which you call clear 
and vifible Connexion of Ideas, And wherein then lies the difference as to the 
grounds of Certainty ? 

But his deſign is fo overthrow the Myſteries of Faith. 

This is too true. But upon what grounds 2 Is it not upon this Principle, 
that our Certainty depends upon the clear Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 


ment of Ideas in any Propofition > Now let the Propoſition come to us either 


by Humane or Divine Authority : If our Certainty depends upon this, we can 
be no more certain, than we have clear Perception of the Agreewent or Diſa- 
greement of the Ideas contained in it; and ſo he thought he had reaſon to reject 
- Myſteries of Faith, which are contained in Propofitions upon your grounds 
of Certainty. - 

But you ſay, you own the infallible Truth of the Scriptures, and that where 
you wart the Evidence of Things there is ground enough for you to believe, becauſe 
God hath ſaid it. I do verily believe you, becauſe I have a far greater Opini- 
on of your Sincerity and Integrity than I ſee reaſon for, as to the other Per- 
ſon who pretends mightily to own the Authority of Scripture at the ſame time 
when he undermines it. For his Words are, The Authority of God or Divine 
Revelation is the Manifeſtation of Truth by Truth it ſelf, towhom it is impoſſible 

| to 
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to lye, p. 16. But when he comes to ſtate the point. how far we are to be- 
lieve upon Divine Revelation, he hath theſe Words, Se. 2. ch. x. 3. 10. The 
natural Reſult of what hath been ſaid is, That to believe the Divinity of Scrip. 
ture, or the _— of any Paſſoge ne without rational Proofs, and an evidew 
Confiſtency ij a blameable Credulity, and a temerarian Opinion ordinarily grounded 
upon an ignorant and wilful Diſpoſition. And in the next Chapter he ſaith, Tha 
Revelation is not a neceſſitating Motive, but a mean Information. Not the Jare 
Authority of him that ſpeaks, To the clear Conception I form of what he ſays i ths 

round of my Perſuafion. And again, Whoever reveals any thing, his word muſt 
. intelligible, and the matter poſſible. This rule holds good, let God or Man Je 
the Revealer. As for unintelligible Relations, we can no more believe them from 
the Revelation of God, than from that of Man, Sect. 2. ch. 2. n. 16. p. 42. 
But what are all theſe things to you, who own, That where you want the E. 
vidence of things, the Authority of Revelation i ground enough for you to believe. 
do not impute them to you, but I muſt ſay, that he alleges no ground for his 
fayings but your ground of Certainty : For in the ſame Page he faith, That the 
conceived Ideas of things are the only ſubjefts of Believing, Denying, Approving, 
and every other aft of the Underſtanding. All the difference we ſee is, that he 
applies that to Propoſitions in Scripture, which you affirm'd of Propoſitions in 
general, viz. that our Certainty depends upon the clear Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of the Ideas contained in them. But I ſhall do you all the 
Right I can, as to this matter, by ſhewing what Reaſon I had to ſay, that your 
Notions were turned to other purpoſes than you intended them, and that | ſhall 

make appear from ſeveral paſſages in the ſame Book. 

B. 4. ch. 3. 1. You own the great Defects of Humane Knowledge, notwithſtanding the 

SQ. a3. fin ple Ideas we have by Senſation or Reflection. And from theſe things, 

x. The Paucity and Imperſection of our Ideas in general; becauſe our Senſa- 
tion and Reflexion goes ſo little a way in reſpect of the vaſt extent of the Uni- 
verſe; and the infinite Power and Wiſdom of the Creator of it: So that what 
we ſee in the intellectual and ſenſible World, holds no proportion to what we 
ſee not: and whatever we can reach with our Eyes or our Thoughts of ei- 
ther of them, is but a point almoſt nothing in compariſon of the reſt. 

2. The want of Ideas which we are capable of, becauſe although we have 

Se. 24, Ideas in general of Bulk, Figure and Motion; yet we are to ſeek as to the par- 

GG. ticulars of them in the greateſt part of the Bodies of the Univerſe ; although 
we daily ſee their Effects. And that becauſe of the Diſtance and Remoteneſs 
of ſome, and the Minuteneſs of others, and therefore we cannot come to a 
ſcientifical Knowledge in Natural Things, much leſs to that of Spiritual Beings, 
of which we have only ſome few and ſuperficial Ideas. 

gect. 8. 3. Want ofa diſcoverable Connexion between thoſe Ideas we have. Becauſe 
the Mechanical Affections of Bodies have no Affinity at all with the Idea they 
produce in us; there being no conceivable Connexion between any Impulſe 
of any ſort of Body, and any Perception of any Colour or Smell which we 
find in our Minds. And ſo the Operations of our Minds upon our Bodies are 
inconceivable by us; And the Coherence and Continuity of Parts of Matter; 
and the original Rules and Communication of Motion, are ſuch as we can dif- 
cover no natural Connexion with any Ideas we have. 

Set. 39, 4. Want of finding out ſuch intermediate Ideas, which may ſhew us the A- 
greement or Diſagreement they have one with another. And this for want 
of due Application of Mind inacquiring, examining and due comparing thoſe 
Ideas; and by ill uſe of Words, which have ſo much perplexed and confound- 
ed Mens underſtanding, | 

bog. 2. Youown the many Failings in our Reaſon: By which you underſtand 

Is two Faculties in our Minds, viz. Sagacity, and Ilation; the one finding out, 


and the other ordering the intermediate Ideas; ſo as to diſcover the 3 
tw 
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by proceeding upon falſe Principles and dubious Expreſſions. 


3. As to Propoſitions you own thele things; 


3 1.0 72 ' 


tral Deduction find to be true or probable. : Tt | 
2. Thoſe are above Reaſon, whoſe Truth or Probability we cannot by Rea- 
ſon derive from thoſe Princij les. wg 
3. Thoſe are contrary to Reaſon, Which are inconſiſtent with, or irrecon- 
cileable to our clear and diſtin Ideas. ll 
4. As to Faith and Divine Revelation you own, | 
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ductions of Reaſon, but upon the Credit of the Propoſer, as coming immedi- 
ately from God which we call Revelation. | 

2. That things above Reaſon and not contrary to it, are properly Matters of 
Faith, and to be aſſented to on the Authority of Divine Revelation. \ 

Thus far I have endeavoured with all poſſible Brevity and Clearneſs to lay 
down your Senſe about this matter. By which it is ſufficiently proved that I 
had reaſon to ſay, that your Notions were carried beyond your Intention. 

But you ſtill ſeem concerned that I quote your Words, although I declare; 
that they were uſed to other purpoſes than you intended them; I do confeſs 
to you, that the Reaſon of it was, that I found your Notions as to Certainty by 
Ideas was the main Foundation which the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious 
went upon ; and that he had nothing which look'd like Reaſon, if that Prin- 
ciple were removed; which made me ſo much endeavour to ſhew:that it would 
not hold. And fo I ſuppoſe the Reaſon of my mentioning your words ſo often 
is no longer a Riddle to you. 
now proceed to other particulars of your Vindication. | | 
Among other Arguments againſt this Principe of Certainty, I inſtanced in 
the Being of Spiritual Subſtances within our ſelves, from the Operations of our 
Minds, which we do perceive by Reflexion, as Thinking, Doubting, Conſidering, &c. 
This Argument I yielded to be very good; but that which | urged from thence 
| was, that it could not be from hols femple Ideas of the Operations of the Mind; 
becauſe you had affirmed that it is impoſſible for us by the Contemplation of 
our [deas to be certain without Revelation that a material Subltance cannot 
think. This is a point, in my apprehenſion, of great conſequence, and there- 
ſore ! muſt more ſtrictly examine what you ſay in anſwer to it. | 

Which is, That thinking ü inconfiſkent with the Idea of Self-ſub/iſtence, and 
therefore hath a neceſſary connexion with a Support or Subject of Inbeſion; i. e. 
If there be Thinking there muſt be ſomething that Thinks. + 

But the queſtion is, Whether that Something be a Material or Immaterial 
Subſtance? But this Thinking Subſtance is in your ſenſe a Spirit. The queſtion 
put is, whether Matter can think or not > If not, then the Subſtance which 
thinks muſt be Immarerial; if it can think, then there can be no evidence 
from the Idea of Thinking to prove the Subſtance which thinks to be /mmaterial. 
This I rake to be plain Reaſoning ; which you mult allow, becauſe it is a- 
bout the Agreement or Diſagreement of two ſimple 1dew, viz. Matter and Thinking. 
But you ſay, That the general Idea of Subſtance being the ſame every-where, 
the Modification of Thinking, or the Power of Thinking joyred to it makes it a 
SPirit, without conſidering what other Modification it kas, as whether it has the 
Medification of Solidity or not. As on the other ſide, Subſtance, which hath the 
Modification of Solidity is Matter, whether it has the Modification of Thinking or 
mt. And therefore if I mean by a Spiritual and Immaterial Subſtance, you grant 
Y y 5 that 


between them. But Reaſon, you ſay, "fails where our Ideas fail us," and becauſe Sed. 5. 
of the Obſcurity, Confufion or Imperfettion of our Tdeas, both as to Matter and our. Sed. 10. 
Minds, and the Divine Operations; and for want of intermediate Ideas; and $a i. 
üb abe Se. 12; 
1. Thoſe are according to Reafon, whofe Truth we can diſcover, by exa- B.. ch. 15 
mining and tracing thoſe Ideas we have by Senſation or Reflexion; and by na- n. 


P. 59. 


P. 62. 
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p. 66. 


1. That Faith is the Aſſent to any Propoſition, not thus made out by de- v7 
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that you have not proved, nor upon your Principles can it te demonſtratively pro. 
ved, that there is an Immaterial Subſtance in us that thinks, 

I have thus ſet down your own Words, that you may not complain 1 have 
done you Injury. But when you put in demoyſtratively proved, I ſuppoſe you 
mean in the way of Certainty by Idea; for concerning that our diſpute is. And 
therefore when you add, That jon expect that I ſhould conclude it demonſtrabl- 
from Principles of Philoſophy, you muſt give me leave to lay, this is going off 
from the buſineſs before us; which is about your Principles of Certainty frow 
Ideas; for it was only to that purpoſe, that I brought this argument to prove 
that we cannot from our Ideas be certain of one of the points of greateſt impor: 
trance, viz. that there is a Spiritual Subſtance within us; and vet the operati. 
ons of our Mind are made one of the Sources of thoſe {ample Ideas, which are 
made by you the Foundation of Knowledge and Certainty. $9 that the point 
before us is, whether this Aſſertion of yours, That the Power of 7, hinking may 
belong to. modified Matter, doth not overthrow your Certainty by Ideas 2 

No, ſay you, that which you are certain of by the Idea is only, That there 
is in us a Spiritual Subſtance, and that, you ſay, implies no more than a Think. 

ing Subſtance, 1. e. that by Thinking you can prove you have a Power of Think- 
ing, which I believe may be demonſtratively proved. 

But I pray Sir, conſider how this queſtion aroſe, it was from your diſlin- 
guiſhing Spiritual and Corporeal Subſtances from. each other; and ſaying that 
we have as clear a Notion of a Spirit as we have of a Body, Againſt this | urged, 
that if it be poſſible for Matter to think, which you aſſert, then from the Idea 
of Thinking, we cannot prove the Certainty of a Spiritual Subſtance within 
us, where it is plain, that a Spiritual Subſtance is oppoſed to the Power of Mat- 
ter. It is not whether Matter ſo modified can think, but whether Matter can 
think; and let it be modified how it will, Matter is Matter (till. But the Power 
of Thinking makes it a Spirit, ſay you. But doth it ceaſe to be Matter or 
not? If not, then it is Matter ſtill endued with a Power of Thinking; and fo 
our Idea can be no other, than of a Material Thinking Subſlance. But you 
{ay further, That the Power of Thinking makes it a Spirit, without conſidering 
what other Modifications it has, whether it has the Modification of Solidity or not. 
That is, * Although it be really a. Material Subſtance, yet the Modification of 
* Thinking makes it a Spiritual Subſtance z for we are to go no farther than 
* that Modification of Thinking, and from thence we are to conclude it to be 

© a Spiritual Subſtance. But we are now enquiring not into the bare Modsfi- 
cation of Thinking ; but whether from thence we can prove an Immaterial Sub- 
ſtance within us, or which is all one, a Spiritual Subſtance as oppoſed to Cor- 
poreal, which is your own Diſtinction. And that | may not be thought to do 
you injury, I ſhall-produce your own Words. 


B. 2. ch. Bythe (imple Ideas we have taken from our own minds we are able to frame 


23. Sect. 
15. 


SeQ. 17. 


the complex Idea of a Spirit. And thus by putting together the Ideas of Thinkin;, 
Perceiving, Liberty and Power of moving themſelves, we have as clear a Fer- 
ception and Notion of Immaterial Subſtances, as well as Material. So that here 
we have two things clear. 3 * 
1. That a Spirit and Immaterial Subſtancg are the ſame. 
2. That from the Operations of our Minds, we have a clear Idea of an In- 
material Subſtance within us. 
Again you ſay, That tbe primary Ideas we have of Body as contradift inguiſped 
to Spirit, are the Coheſion of - ſolid and conſequently ſeparable parts, and a Power 
of communicating Motion by Impulſe. Theſe you think are the Original Ideas pro- 
per and peculiar to Body. Here Body is contradiſtinguiſhed to Spirit; and as it 
is ſo, the Coheſion of ſolid and ſeparable Parts is made one of the original [dew 
proper and peculiar to- Body as diſtinguiſhed from a Spiritual Sul ſtance: How 
then, I pray, can a Spiritual Subſtance conſiſt of ſolid and ſeparable Parts“ 1 0 
| * aly 
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tever is ſolid, you grant to be conſequently ſeparable. This ſeems to m& 
222 hs Ideas of Body and Spirit, which you had taken ſo much care 
to diſtinguiſh ; and ſo muſt deſtroy all Certainty of a Spiritual Subſtance from 
your Idea. For although the bare fimple Idea of Thinking may be ſaid to be 
diſtinct from that of a ſolid Body; yet it is impoſſible from that Idea ſo explai- 
ned to prove a Spiritual Subſtance, as diſtin from Body. Which was the 
thing I intended to prove. 1 N N 

But you go on to compare the Complex Idea of Spirit and Body in theſe -. 
Words; Let us compare then our Complex Idea of Spirit, without our Complex _ 
Idea of Body. Our Idea of Body is an extended ſolid Subſtance, capable of commu- 
nicating Motion by Impulſe ; and our Idea of our Souls is of a Subſtance that thinks 
and has a Power of exciting Motion in Body by Will and Thought. Theſe you 
think are our Complex Ideas of Soul and Body as contradiſtinguiſhed, Here you do 
not ſpeak of the bare Idea of Thinking and Solidity ; but of the different Sub- 
flances, and one is ſaid to be a ſolid Subſtance and the other a Subſtance that 
thinks. 

I ſhall add one paſſage more to the ſame ptirpoſe. | | 

The Idea we ' have of Spirit compared with that we have of Body, ſtands thug, Sch. 3o. 
The Subſtance of Spirit is unknown to us, and ſo is the Subſtance of Body equally un- 
tomy to us. Here we have again the Subſtance of Spirit and the Subſtance of Bo- 
dy diſtinguiſhed from each other ; and not the bare Modifications, So that I 
need no body to anſwer you but your ſelf, But leaſt ſuch expreſſions ſhould 
be thought a mere lip of the Pen; you are plealed again to aſſert the Notion of 5.g, 31. 
an Immaterial knowing Subſtance to imply no more of a Contradiftion than an ex- 
tended divifible Body. \ 3 

And yet after all this you confeſs, That you have not proved an Immaterial P. 57. 
Subſtance, and that it cannot be proved upon your Principles. 

What is the meaning of this? I cannot think you intended to leſſen the Au- 
thority of your Book in ſo conſiderable a part of it: And I ſhould much rather 
have thought the latter Paſſage a lip of your Pen, but that in your Letter you 
go about to defend it. Therefore I muſt attend your Motions in it. 

You ſay, That, all the great ends of Religion and Morality are ſecured barely p. 68. 
by the Immortality of the Soul without a neceſſary ſuppoſition that the Soul is Im. 
material. « 

I am of opinion, that the great ends of Religion and Morality are beſt ſecured 
by the Proofs of the Immortality of the Soul from its Nature and Properties; and 
which I think prove it Immaterial. I do not queſtion whether God can give 
Immortality to a Material Subſtance ; but I ſay it takes off very much from the 
evidence of Immortality, if it depend wholly upon God's giving that, which 


ol its own Nature it is not capable of. For if the Soul be a material Subſtance it 


is really nothing but Life ; or Matter put into Motion with ſuch Organs and 
Parts as are neceſſary to hold them together; and when Death comes, then 
this Material Sulſtauce ſo modified is loſt. God may by his Power grant a 
new / Life; but will any man ſay, God can preſerve the Life of a Man when he 
is dead? This is a plain Abſurdity, and I think no ſuch thing tends to preſerve 
Religion or Morality. : | 

Mr. Hobbes ſpeaks very conſonantly to his own Principles (although not to 
thoſe of Religion and Morality.) For he faith, That the univerſe being the Ag. Leviath. 
gregate of all Bodies, there is no real part of it that is uot alſo a Body. And lo ch. 346 , 
he faith, That Sulſtance and Body fignifie the ſame thing, and therefore Subſtance 
Incorporeal are Words which deſtroy one another. But what then is a Spirit > That, 
he faith, in the proper ſignification of it in common Speech, is either a ſubtle, fluid, 
viſible Body, or a Ghoſt, or other Idol or — of the Imagination. But is 
there not an Immortal Soul in Man? The Promiſe of Immortality, ſaith he, i 
made to the Man and not to the Soul; and Immortal Life doth not begin in Man 
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till the Reſurreftion, From whence it is plain, he look d on the Soul as nothir 
but the Life ; and ſo he ſaith, That Soul. and Life in Scripture do uſually gie 
the ſame thing. And in the Vindication of his Leviathan, he faith, That Ii 
Doctrine is, that the Soul is not a ſeparated Subſtance, . but that the May at his 
Reſurrection ſhall be revived, And he anſwers that place, Fear not them which 
kill the Body, but cannot kill the Soul; thus, Man cannot kill a Soul, for the Man 
killed ſhall revive again. I think he might as well have ſaid, That Man cane 
till the Body; for that ſhall be revived at the Reſurredion. 

But what is allthis to you I hope nothing at all. But it ſhews, that thoſe 
who have gone about to overthrow the Immortality of the Soul by Nature, have 
not been thought to ſecure the great ends of Religion and Morality, 

And although we think the ſeparate State ot the Soul after Death is ſuffici. 
ently revealed in Scripture, yet it creates a great difficulty in underſtandin 
it, if the Soul be nothing but Life, or a Material Subſtance which muſt be ae 
ſolved when Life is ended. For if the Soul be a Material Sulſtauce it muſt be 
made up as others are, of the Cohefton of ſolid and ſeparate Parts, how minute 
and inviſible ſoever they be. And what is it which ſhould keep them together, 
when Life is gone ? So that it is no eaſie matter to give an account, how the 
Soul ſhould be-capable of Immortality, unleſs it be an Immaterial Subſtance; and 
then we know the Solution of the Texture of Bodies cannot reach the Soul be. 
ing of a different Nature. 

And this is no more than what the wiſeſt and moſt intelligent Philoſophers 
have aſſerted, merely from the conſideration of the Nature and Properties 
of the Soul: as you very well know ; and I need not for your fake, run into 
ſuch a Digreſſion, (or as you call it, ep out of my way) any farther, than you 
give occaſion for it in what follows. For you tell me, Joa have great Autbori- 
ties to juſtifie your uſing, a Spiritual Subſtance without excluding Materiality from 
it. And for this you refer me to two great men indeed among the Romans, 
Cicero and Virgil. I was ſurprized at what you ſay out of Cicero, having been 
no ſtranger to his Writings about theſe matters, and I have conſulted the place 
you refer to; where you ſay that he oppoſes Corpus to Igui and Anima, i. e. 
Breath; and that the Foundation of his diſtinction of the Soul from the Body 
is, becauſe it is ſo ſubtle as to be out of Sight. It is a very ealie matter to mul- 
tiply Citations out of Cicero, where Spiritus and Anima are both taken for 
Breath; but any one who will but read the very beginning of his Tuſculan 
Queſtions, may underſtand his meaning, For in the Entrance of that Diſpute he 


takes Animus for the Soul, and neither Anima nor Spiritus and he tells us, 


there were two opinions about it at Death. Some held a Diceſſus Animi a Cor. 
pore, adeparture of the Soul from the Body, others ſaid, that the Soul never 
departed, but was extinguiſhed with Life : and the ſeveral opinions he ſets down 
at large, Ch. 9, 16. and then Ch. 11. he ſumms up the different opinions; and 
ſaith he, If it be the Heart, or Blood, or Brain; becauſe it is a Body, it will be 


. extinguiſhed with it: If it be Anima, the Vital Breath, it will be diſſipated ; if 


it be Fire, it will be extinguiſhed, It is true, he diſtinguiſhes here the Vital 
Breath from the Body; and no one queſtions ſuch a diſtinction of the Animal 
and Vital Sp rits from the groſſer parts of the Body; but all this proceeds upon 
the Suppolition of thoſe who held nothing to ſurvive after Death; but then 
he goes oa to thoſe who held the Souls, when they are gone out of their Bodies, 
to go to Heaven as their proper Habitation. And here he plainly ſuppoſes the 
Soul not to be a finer ſort of Body, but of a different Nature from the Body 
which it leaves. Nam Corpus quidem, ſaith he, guaſi vas eſt & receptaculum Ani- 
mi, C. 22. and elſewhere he calls the Body the Priſon of the Soul, C. 30. 
and faith, That every wiſe Man is glad to be diſmiſſed out of the Bonds and Dart- 
ne ſs of it : and his buſineſs in the Body is ſecernere Animum a Corpore, to draw off 
the Soul from the Body; which the Philoſophers called Commentatio mortu, : e. 
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a Continual Exerciſe of Dying; therefore, ſaith he, Disjungamus nos d Corpori- 
Bus, id eſt, conſueſcamus mori. Is it poſſible now to think ſo great a Man look'd 
on the Soul but as a Modification of the Body, which muſt be at an end with 
Life? Inſtead of it, there are ſeveral things very remarkable in this very Book 
concerning the Immortality of Souls by Nature. 

1. He extremely deſpiſes thoſe who made the Soul a mere Mode of Matter 
which was extinguiſhed with Life; and he faith, they were Plebeii Philoſophi, 
Ch. 23. 2 mean ſort of Philoſophers, and in another place minuti Philoſophi, 
De Senect. c. 23. who held there was no Senſe after Death. But he repreſents 
Cato there, as weary of the Noiſe and Filth of this World, and longing to go to 
far better Company. O præclarum diem, cum ad illud Divinum Animorum Conci- 
lium Cetumq; proficiſcar, atq; ex hac turbd & colluvione diſcedam ! Did theſe 
men look on the Souls of Men, us mere Modifications of Matter d 

2. He urges the general Conſent of Nations for the Permanency of Souls after 
Death. c. 16. and he affirms Nature it ſelf de Immortalitate Auimorum tacitè 
judicare, c. 14. And I do not think the general Conſent of Mankind in this 
Matter, ſo uncertain, or ſo ſlight an argument, as ſome have made it; even 
ſince the late Diſcoveries : as I think it were no hard Matter to prove; but 1 
ſhallnot here go out of my way to do it. 

3. The molt ancient Philoſophers of Greece held the ſame opinion as he ſhews 
from Pherecydes, Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, &c. c. 16, 17, &c. and they 
went upon far better Reaſons than the other, as he proves at large, c. 21, 22, 23. 

4. That the Bodies and Souls of Men have a difterent Frame and Original. 
Our Bodies, he faith, c. 19. are made of Terreſtrial Principles; but the Souls, 
he faith, are of a divine Original; and if we could give an account how they were 
made, we ſhould likewiſe how they were diſſolved, c. 14. as we may of the Parts 
and Contexture of Bodies; but faith he, Animorum nulla in terri origo inveniri 
poteſt, nihil eſt enim in animis mixtum atque concretum, aut quod ex terra natum 
atque fitum eſſe videatur, c. 27. So that here he plainly makes a Difference 
between our Bodily Subſtance, and that of our Souls, which have no bodily 
Texture and Compoſition : becauſe there is no material Subſtance, which can 
reach to the wonderful Faculties and Operations of the Soul, and therefore he 
concludes in theſe words, Singularis eſt igitur quedam natura atque vis animi ſe- 
junta ab his uſitatis notiſque naturis, What can expreſs the Soul to be of a dif- 
ferent Subſtance from the Body, if theſe words do it not? And preſently adds, 


That the Mind is of a divine and Spiritual Nature and above Material Compoſition 
@ God himſelf is. 


hope this may give you ſatisſaction as to Cicero, how far he was from ma- 
king the Soul a Material Subſtance. And the only place you produce out of him 


. 22, proves nothing but that the Soul is inviſible, as you may ſee by look- 
ing upon it again, | 
As to Virgil, you quote that Expreſſion, Dum Spiritus hos regit artus ; where 
it is taken for the Vital Spirit: which ſenſe I know no body queſtions ; and 
lo Tully expreſſes Life, que Corpore & —_—= continetur, and oppoſes it to a 
Life of Immertal Fame, which he there ſpeaks of, Pro Marcello, c. 9. but the 
only matter in debate is, Whether they excluded any other Notion of Spirit, 
which was not done, as I have made it appear concerning Cicero, and fol ſhall 
of Virgil too. 
For ſoon after, reid 4. 385. he hath theſe Words. 
Et cum frigida mors Anime ſeduxerit Artus, 
Omnibus Umbra locis adero, dabis improbe penas. 
Which thews that Virgil did believe the Soul to be more than a mere Vital 
Tirit, and that it ſubſiſted and acted in a ſeparate State: And it is obſerved 
by | vius, that Virgil uſes Spiritus, Mens and Animas for the ſame. In . 
ned 6, 726, 


Spiritus 
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And he proves, that Virgil aſſerted the Immortality of Souls, and anſwers the 
arguments againſt it; and as far as he could underſtand, he faith, that our Bodies 
are from the Elements aud our Souls from God; and the Poets intention was, 21; 
Animos immortales diceret. So that neither Cicero nor Virgil do you any 
kindneſs in this matter, being both Aſſertors of the Souls Immortality by Na. 
ture. If theſe will not do, you bring me to Scripture, and ſay, that Solomon 
himſelf ſpeaks after the ſame manner about Man and Beaſt, as the one dieth, ſo di 
eth the other, yea, they have all one Spirit, Ecclel. 3. 19. J will not diſpute 
about the proper Senſe of the Hebrew Word, but I muſt about Solomon Senſe, 
For although he makes Life and Death common to Man avd Beaſt ; yet he 
faith, v. 21. The Spirit of a Man goeth upward, and the Spirit of a Beaſt goeth 
down to the Farth, But you ſay, If the Notion of a Spirit excludes Materiality, 
then the Spirit of a Beaſt muſt be Immaterial, as well as that of a Man, I an- 
ſwer, that although the bare Worz! doth not prove it, yet the deſign of Sole- 
mon's Diſcourſe doth, and ſo the going upward of the Spirit of a Man muſt be un- 
derſtood in a very different Senſe, trom the going downward of the Spirit of a 
Beaſt. For he ſaith concerning Man, That the Spirit ſhall return to God that 
gave it, c. 12. 7. To what purpoſe ? To be diſſipated in the common Air? 
or to be loſt in the vaſt Confuſion of Matter? no, but he concludes his Book 
thus; v. 14. For God ſhall bring every Work into Judgment with every ſecret 
thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil. If theſe be Solomon s Words, as 
no doubt they were, and he were a Man of Senſe, and laid his Sayings together, 
as no doubt he did; theſe laſt Words muſt interpret the foregoing, and his o- 
ther Sayings be made Conſonant to this. Tes, you may ſay, This relates to 
the general Judgment, and not to the Soul's Subſiſtence after Death. But Solomon 
ſpeaks of the Spirit of a Man going upward at Death, and returning to God that 
gave it: What Senſe is there in this, if it be a Material Subſtance which vani- 
thes and is diſſolved then? And if the Soul be not of it ſelf a free, thinking 
Subſtance, I do not ſee what Foundation there is in Nature for a Day of Judg- 
ment. For where there is nothing but Matter, there is no Freedom of acting; 
where there is no Liberty, there is no Choice ; where there is no Choice, there 
is no room for Rewards and Puniſhments, and conſequently no Day of Judgment. 
But Solomon poſitively concludes, there will be a Judgment to come as to goed 
and evil Attions in another World, and therefore he muſt be underſtood in 
thoſe Expreſſions, to mean a Free and Thinking, and conſequently an Imma- 
terial Spirit in us. 

But you urge farther, That our Saviour himſelf oppoſes Spirit to Fleſh and 
Bones, Luk. 24. 39. i. e. to ſuch a groſs Compages as could be ſeen and felt. The 
queilion then was, whether it were the real Body of Chriſt or only an Appear 
rance of it; and how could this be reſolved better than our Saviour doth? 
Flandle me and ſee, for a Spirit hath not Fleſh and Bones as you ſee me have. But 
he calls this a Spirit. What follows? Therefore a Spirit is only an Appearance * 
1 do not think that is your meaning. And no body queſtions but the name of 
Spirits is ſometimes given to Apparations. But this is far from our caſe, 
which is, whether that real Spiritual Subſtance we find in our ſelves be Mate- 
rial or not? Doth a Spiritual Subſtance imply Matter in its Idea or not? You 
cannot ſay it doth : Then it may be Immaterial : But how come we to know 
things but by their diſtinct Ideas e Is the Idea of Matter and Spirit diſtin& 
or not ? If not, to what purpoſe do we talk of Knowledge by Ideas when WE 
cannot ſo much as know Body and Spirit from each other by them: 

Is it then any Abſurdity to call a Spiritual Subſtance Immaterial 2 No, You 
ſay, Tou would not be thought to affirm, that Spirit never does ſignifie a pure!) Im- 
material Subſtance ; for in that Senſe the Scripture attributes the Notion of Spir - 
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to God, and you have proved from your Principles, that there is a Spiritual Im- 
material Subſtance. And this you, think proves an Immaterial Subſtance in your 


way of Ide u. But of that afterwards. We are yet upon the proving an Im- 


material Subſtance in our ſelves from the Ideas we have by Senſation and Ne flecti- 
oy, Now, I (ay, till this is impoſſible if the ſpiritual Subſtance in us may be 
material. And at laſt you grant, That what 7 ſay is true, that it cannot upon 
theſe Principles be demonſtrated. Then ſay I, Tour grounds of Certainty from J. 
lea are plainly given up. But you ſay, it may be proved probable to the bigh- 
eſt Degree. But that is not the point; for it is not Probability, but Certainty, 
that we are promiſed in this way of Ideas; and that the Foundation of our Know- 
ledge and real Certainty lies in them; and is it dwindled into a Probability at 
laſt? The only reaſon I had to engage in this matter was a bold Aſſertion, that 
the Ideas we have by Senſation or Reflection are the ſole Matter and Foundation 
of all our Reaſoning : and that our Certainty lies in perceiving the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of Ideas as expreſſed in any Propoſition ; which laſt are your own 
Words. How can we then be certain where we have no Ideu ſrom Senſation 
or Refleftion to procced by? As in the preſent caſe. I have a Mind to be reſol- 


ved whether the Soul in Man be an [mmaterial Subſtance or not; and we are 


to judge of the Truth of it by our /deas. I ask then, What Idea you have of 
the Soul by Reflection? You anſwer, That it i a Thinking Subſtance. But doth 
this prove it /mmaterzal 2 You anſwer, That you cannot be certain, but that it 
is very probable. Is not this giving up the Cauſe of Certainty © But you ſay, 
Tou never offer d it as 4 way f Certainty where we cannot reach Certainty. But 
did you not offer to put us into the way of Certainty > What is that, but to at- 
tain Certainty in ſuch things, where we could not otherwiſe do it? And what 
a ſtrange way is this, if it fails us in ſome of the firſt Foundations of the real 
Knowledge of our ſelves? But you ſay, If / diſlike your way, you deſire me to 
ſhew you a better way of Certainty as to theſe points. : 

am ſenſible that you deſign herein, to draw me out of my way to do you a 
Findneſs ; but I will ſo far gratifie you at this time; and to oblige you the more, 
| will make uſe of no other Principles or Ideas, than ſuch as I meet with in 
your Book; and from thence I do not deſpair of proving, that we may be cer- 
tain that a material Subſtance cannot think. | 

And the method I ſhall proceed in, ſhall be to prove it, by ſuch ways and ſteps 
2s you have directed me to, althaugh you might not think to ſind them ſo 
laid together. | 

1. From your general Principles as to Knowledge and Certainty. You ſay, 


p. 74, 
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That all our Knowledge conſiſts in the view the Mind hath of its own Ideas; which Book 4. 
u the utmoſt Light and greateſt Certainty, we with our Faculties and in our way of Ch. 2. 


linowledge are capable of. Here you reſolve our Knowledge and Certainty into the 
view of the Ideas in our Minds ; therefore by thoſe Idea we may come to know 
the Certainty of things; not in the Frame and inward Eſſence of them, as you 
often tell us; but by the Powers and Properties which belong to them. What- 


Sect. 1. 


eiuer, lay you, be the ſecret and abſtraft Nature of Subſtance in general, all the gook 2. 
Ideas we have of particular diſtin Subſtances, are nothing but ſeveral Combina- ch. 23. 


tons of imple Ideas. And you take pains to prove, That Powers make a great part 


Sect. 6.14. 


of our complex Ideas of Subſtances : and their ſecondary Qualities are thoſe which Sed. 7. 


in moſt of them ſerve principally to diſtinguiſh Subſtances one from another ; which 
ſecondary Qualities, as has been (hewn, are nothing but bare Powers. So that our 
Knowledge cannot reach the inward Subſtance of things; and all our Certainty 
of Knowle ge as to them, and their Diſtinction from each other, muſt depend 
en thoſe Powers and Properties which are known to us. 

One would think ſometimes, that you would allow Mankind no more Auom- 
edge than ſuits with the Conveniences of Life; but this would overthrow the 
g eat deſign of your Book, which is to put us into a way of real Certainty 7 
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the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas ; and where ever we perceive the Apr 
= 4+ 44. Diſagreement of am of our Ideas, thgre i certain 2 nowledge. oy thee 
Sect, 18. here you own we may come to a Certainty of Knowledge (which is beyond 
mere Probability) and — perceiving the Agreement or Diſagreement of Idea. 
2. If we can find the Diſagreement of any two Idea upon your own Princi- 
3 ples, we muſt do thoſe of Body and Spirit. For the [tea of Matter in gener! 
* 15* you ſay, That in Truth it contains nothing but the Idea a ſolid Sulſtance, which 
is Aa y +6 the ſame, every-where uniform. And that Body ſtands for a ſolid 
extended figured Subſlance. So that Solidity, Extenſion and Figure are the in- 
ſeparable Properties of Bodies. And in another place you have theſe Words, 
— HS, The primary Ideas we have peculiar to Bodies as contradiſtinguiſbed to Spirit, are 
| the Coheſion of ſolid and conſequently ſeparable Parts, anda Power of communica- 
ting Motion by Impulſe. 7. beſe you think are the original Ideas p oper and petu- 
liar to Body, for Figure is but the conſequence of finite Extenſion. Here we have 
the Idea of Body laid down by your (elf as contradiſtinguiſhed to Spirit. There- 
fore by your own confeſſion we may perceive the Diſagreement of theſe two 
Ideas of Body and Spirit, and conſequently may certainly know their Diſtincti- 
on from each other by their inſeparable Properties. But if it be poſſible for 
Matter to think, then theſe Ideas muſt be confounded: Yet you diſtinguiſh 
| the Ideas of a Material and Immaterial Subſtance in theſe Words, Putting toge- 
B. at ch. 23. ther the Ideas of Thinking and Willing, and the Power of Motion or Reſt added 
'13* to Subſlance, ive have the Idea of a Spirit; and putting together the Ideas of ſo- 
lid coherent Parts, a Power of being moved, joyned with Subſtance, we have the 
Idea of Matter. The one is as clear and diſtinit an Idea as the other; the Idea 
of Thinking and Moving a Body being as clear and diſtinit Ideas, as the Idea: of 
Extenſion, Solidity and being moved. Can any thing now be plainer than the 
Diſagreement of theſe two Idea, by the ſeveral Properties which belong to 
them? But if aſter all this Matter may Thint, what becomes of theſe clear and 
diſtin Idea? And yet you have theſe Words, Thus by putting together the J. 
deas of Thinking, Ferceiving, Liberty and Power of moving themſelves and other 
things,, we have as clear a Perception and Notion of Immaterial Subſtances as we 
have of Material. Here it is plain, that you make Thinking and Perceiving to 
be part of the Complex Idea of an /mmaterial Subſtance. How is this poſſible, 
if a Material Subſtance be capable of Thinking as well as an Immaterial ? either 
therefore you muſt renounce your own Doctrine of Certainty by Ideas, or 
you muſt conclude, that Matter cannot think. 
B.z.ch.1t1, 3. But I urge this yet further from your Notion of Liberty and Neceſſity. 
Set. 8. Liberty, you ſay, us the Idea of a Power in any Agent to do or forbear any Attion, 
according to the Determination or Thought of the Mind, whereby either of them u 
preferr'd to the other. So that Liberty cannot be, where there is no Thought, no 
Sect. 13. Yolition, no Wiſh. And again, Agents that bave no Thought, no Volition at al 
are neceſſary Agents. But you make a Power of Thinking and Liberty to be parts 
of the Complex Idea of an Immaterial Subſtance, in the Words beſore cited. But 
what Liberty can you conceive in mere Matter? For you grant, That Bodies 
B 2.ch,28, can operate upon one another only by Impulſe and Motion; that the Primary Qua. 
Seck. 11. Jities of Bodies which are inſeparable from it, are Extenſion, Solidity, Figure an 
Sed. 10. Mobility from any Body. Now how can the Idea of Liberty agree with thele 
ſimple Ideas of Body? To be moved only by Impulſe from another Body; and from 
the free Determination of our own Thoughts ; are two Ideas as diſagreeing with 
each other, as we can well imagine. But if Matter may 7hink, it may have 
Liberty too, becauſe you join theſe together; but if it be uncapable of Liberty, 
which goes along with Thinking, how can you imagine it ſhould be capable of 
Thinking ? | | ; 
B.2.ch-27. I argue, from your Notion of Perſonal Identity, which you place in ſelf- 


bed. 9* Conſciouſneſs. For you tell us, That a Perſon is 4 thinking intelligent Be 
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that bas Reaſon and Reflection; and can tonfider it ſelf, as it ſelf, the ſame think- 
ing thing in different times and places; which it does only" by that Conſciouſneſs, 
which is inſeparable from thinking, aud ſeems to you eſſential to it. From whence 
it follows, that if there can be no pat 2s eng in Matter, then it cannot 
think, becauſe it wants that which you ſay is Eſſential to it. Ir being impoſſi- 
le, for ary one to perceive, but be. muſt percerve that he doth perceive. But 
what is there like Self-conſczouſneſs in Matter? Or how is it poſſible to appre- 
hend that meer Body ſhould perceive that it doth: perceive 2, For Bodies, you 
fy, operate only by. Impulſe and Motion + i. e. one Bo y upon another. But 
how can a Body operate upon it ſelf without Motion ?- Tlloſe you call the 
Secondary Qualities of Bodies, are only you ſay, the effect of the Powers in ſome 
Bodies upon others endued with Senſe and Perception. So that the effecłs of theſe 
Powers in Bodies, or of the Primary Qualities of Bulk, Site, Figure, Moti- 
o, &c. is not upon themſelves but upon other Bodies, either by changing 
thoſe Primary Qualities in them by different S te, Figure, Motion, &c. or pro- 
ducing thoſe Eſtects in us, or which we call Senſible Qualities. But either of 
theſe ways there is no poſſibility for Matter to operate upon it ſelf in a way of 
Self-conſciouſneſs. It then every intelligent thinking Being have this ſo inſepa- 
rably belonging to it, that you lay, 77 it impoſſible for any one toperceive, with- 
| out perceiving, that he doth perceive ; and it be impoſſible from the Ide of Mat- 
| ter to make out that a meer Body can perceive that it doth perceive, | think it is 
more than probable in the way of Ideas that Muter cannot think. 
5. Iargue from the power of A#ftratting which you make proper to 2 
thinking Subſtance. This is done, ſay you, by conſidering Ideas in the Mind as B. a ch. 14. 


| | 
; ſeparate from the Circumſtances of Time and Place. And this power of abftrating, Set. 9. 
you add, puts a perfect diſtinition between Man and Brutes ; and is an Excel. Set. 10. 
lency which the Faculties of Brutes do by no means attain to. | 
| You teil me, That you on not ſay the chief Excellency of Mankind lies chiefly, Letter, 
k or any ways, in this that Brutes cannont abſtrait ; for Brutes not being able to do OY 
r any thing cannot be any Excellency of Mankind. But I hope it is the Excellency 
; of Mankind, that they are able to do what the Brutes cannot: And you fay, 
) This puts a perfect diſtinttion between Man and Brutes ; and I had thought in 
comparing Man and Brutes that which put a perfect Diſt inition was the chief Ex- 
c cellency with reſpe & rothem. But let that be as it wil! ; the thing I inſiſt up- 
t on is, the power of Alſractiug following that of Thinking ſo cloſely that you 
utterly deny it to Brutes; but if it may be in the power of Matter to think, 
. how comes it to be ſo impoſſible for ſuch Organized Bodies as the Brutes have 
, to inlarge their Ideas by Abſtraction? Pomponatius thinks to avoid the Argu DeImmore. 
is ment from Abſtraction to prove the Souls Immateriality, by ſaying, That in the ne 
10 moſt abſtract Speculation the Mind reſts upon Particulars ; Dai verſale in ſingula- 
1 ri ſpeculatur. But this doth not reach the force of the Argument; which is 
t not, whether the Mind hath not an Eye to Particulars, when it forme Uni- 
It rerlal Notions; but whether the power of forming ſuch Abſtract Ideas from 
es Particu!ars do not argue a Power which meer Matter can never attain to: And 
pu all that Philoſopher hath ſaid, doth not amount to the leaſt Proof of ir. 
14 6. Laſtly, argue ſrom the Reaſon you give, why God muſt be an Jumateri- Let. p.39. 
le al Subſtance. For theſe are the words in your Letter. And the Idea of an Eternal, 
m attual, knowing Being is perceived to have a Conneftion with the Idea of Immate- 
th rality, by the Intervention of the Idea of Matter, and of its attu:1 Diviſion, Diviſi- 
ve bility and Want of Perception, &c. Here the want of Perception is owned to be ſo 
y, eſſential to Matter, that God is therefore concluded to be Immaterial; and this is 
of drawn'from the Idea and Eſſential Properties of Matter; and if it be ſo Eſſential 
to it, that from thence you conclude God mult be an /mmaterial Subſtance, | 
H. think the ſame Reaſon will hold, as to any thinking Subſtance. Becauſe the Argu- 
jug ment is not drawn from any thing peculiar to the Divine Perfections, but from F. 7: 
bat the general Idea of Matter. . 
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But after all, yon tell me, 7 bar Godboing'Omnipotinty anch give be 4 Sue 
of very ſubtil Matter Senſe and Motion. V our Words before Were, a Power 70 


perceive or tbint; and about that all our debate; ruhsg and hetcagain you fay, 


That the Power of Thinking joined to Matter, mates it a Spiritual Subſtance. But 
as to your Argument from God: Omnipotency, l anſwer;; That this comes to 
the ſame Debate we had with the Papiſts about the Feſibility of Tranſubſtantia. 
tion, For, they never imagin di that a could be prefentatter the manner of a 
Spirit in an ordinary way, dur that by:Gad's Omnipetent Power it might be made 
ſo : but our Anſwer to them was, That God'doth not change the Eſſential pro- 
perties of things while the thingsthemſelves remain in their own Nature: And 
that it was as repugnant for a Body to be after the manner of a Spirit, as for 
a Body and Spirit to be the ſame. The fame we ſay in this Caſe. We do not 
ſet bounds to Gods Omni potency: For he may if he pleaſe, change a Body into 
an Immaterial Subſtance ; but we ſay, that while he continues the Eſſential Pro- 
perties of Things, it is as impoſſible for Matter to think, as for a Body by 
Tranſubſtantiation to be preſent after the manner of a Spirit; and we are as 
certain of one as we are of the other. Theſe things I thought neceſſary on 
this occaſion to be cleared, becauſe I look on a miſtake herein to be of dange. 
rous Conſequence as to the great Ends of Religion and Morality : which, you 
think, may be ſecured although the Soul be allowed to be a Material Subſtance , 
butt amofa very different Opinion: For if God doth not change the Eſſential 
Properties of things, their Nature remaining ; then cither it is impoſſible for a 
Material Subſtance to think, or it muſt be aſſerted, that a Power of thinking 
is within the Eſſential Properties of Matter; and ſo thinking will be ſuch a 
Mode of Matter, as Spinoza hath made it: and | am certain you do not think 
he hath promoted the great Ends of Religion and Morality. 

[ ſhall now proceed to conſider the Arguments for proving a Supream Immate- 
rial S$1blance, which you ſreely allow to be ſo. And my Deſign, as I faid, 
was to ſhew, that the certainty of it is not placed upon any clear and diſtinct 
Ideas, but upon the force of Reaſon diſtinct trom it. | 

To this you anſwer, That Knowledge and Certainty in your Opinion, lies in the 
Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, ſuch as they are, and nt 
always in having perfectly clear and diſtindt Ideas. But thoſe who otter at clear 
and diſtinit Ideas, bid much fairer for Certainty than you do; and ſpeak 
more ag:eeably to your original grounds of Certainty. For your Relative Idea, 
which you here run to again is no certainty at all from the Idea, but from the 
plain Evidence of Reaſon, that Accidents cannot ſupport themſelves. 

© I paſs over all which [| think I have ſufficiently anſweted already; as when 
you ſpend ſo many Pages about my fing the Plural Number when your words art 
only mentioned, & c. But I ſhall paſs over nothing which may ſeem to an indi 
terent Reader to require any Farther Conſideration. 

Whether you took this way of Ideas from the Modern Philoſopher mentioned 
by you, is not at all material; but | intended no Reflection upon you in it (for 
that you mean by my commending you as a Scholar of ſo great a Maſter) I never 
meant to take ſrom you the Honour of your own Inventions; and I do believe 
you when you ſay, That you wrote from your own Thoughts, and the Ideas you had 
there. But many things may ſeem New to one that converſes only with lus 
own Thoughts, which really are not ſof as he may find when he looks into the 
Thoughts of other Men which appear in their Books. And therefore, althoug| 
I have a juſt Eſteem for the Invention of ſuch who can {pin Volumes barely out 
of their own Thoughts; yer | am apt to think they would oblige the World 
more, if alter they have thought ſo much themſelves, they would cxamine 
what thoughts others have had before them concerning the (ame things, that 
ſo, thoſe may not be thought their own Inventions, which are common tv 
themſelves and others. If a Man ſhould try all the Magnctical Experiments 


h:mſelf and publiſi them as his own Thoughts, he might take himiſelt to 2 the 
den- 
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ſnveutor of them; but he that examines and compares them with what Gz/ber? 
and others have done before him, will got diminiſni the Praiſe of his Diligence; 
but may wiſh he had compared his Thoughts with other Mens, by which the 
world would receive greater Advantage, altho he loſt the Honour of being an 
Original. n 32100 20g ene 24120200, een en een | 
he Matter of Cer tainty, you ſav; one cannot imploy too many Thou bes about, P. 105. 
viz. as to the finding the trae Groands of it, or wherein it 2 This 1 
was led to conſider; by our Dxitarians placing it in clear and diſtindt Ideas; 
and therefore rejecting the Myſteries of Faith, becauſe they could not have clear 
and diſtin Ideas of them. And one wrote purpoſely to thew that we were not 
to believe any Myſteries in the Goſpel, becauſe all our Certainty depended upon 
the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe fmple Ideat which we 
have by Senſation or Reflection. Now if theſe Principles of Certainty hold good 
astoall Propoſitions we can have no Certainty of Faith, where we cannot per- 
ceive the Connexion of the Ideas contained in them. T own that you ſay, That 
Faith is an Aſent to any Propofition not made out by any Deductions of | Reaſon, but 
won the Credit of the Propoſer. But this doth not cl.ar the matter ; for, is 
Faith an Dureaſonable Ad? Is it not an Aſſent to a Propofition 2 Then if all cer- 
tainty in Acts of Reaſon be derived from the perceiving the Agreement or Diſa- 
greement of the Ideas contained in it, either there can be no Certainty of the 
Reaſonable Act of Faith, or the Grounds: of Certainty mult be laid ſome other 
way. But you ſav, Where you want Evidence of things there is yet Gro ind e- 
nough for you to believe becauſe God hath ſaid it. Which doth not yet remove 
the Difficulty, from the true Ground of Certainty ; for, ſay they, Revelation 
is but a means of Information; and God diſcovers by that ſuch Propoſitions, which 
we could not have found out without Revelation ; but wherever Propoſitions are 
offered to our Underſtandings; we muſt judge of them by our Perception of the A. 
greement and Diſagreement of the Ideas contained in them And Faith doth not 
overthrow Nature. If therefore the Nature of Certainty lies herein we cannot be 
certain without it. | | 
s it not enough for you to diſowa the Conſequence, but to ſhew that it 
doth not follow from your Principles of Certainty? But of this I have ſpoken 
already, and I love not Repetitions, I oaly take notice, that you Aſſert and 
hold to the ſam. 1 /tick to my own plain way of Certainty by Ideas. And lo do F. 109. 
thoſe who reject the Myſteries of Faith, becauſe not agreeable to their Ideas, and 
think they proceed upon your Grounds. | 
But you ſay, That according to my Rules you know not where to place Certainty ; | 
for in the Account I give of Des Cartes, | have theſe words concerning him. 
© The firſt thing he found any Certainty in, was his own Exiſtence, which 
he founded upon the Perception of the Acts of his Mind. From hence he 
** proceeded toenquire how he came by this Certainty, and he re ſolved it into 
* this, that he had a clear and diſtin Perception of it. And from hence he 
formed his general Ru'e, that what he had a clear and diſtin Perception of 
" was true, Which in Reaſon ought to go no farther, than where there is the 
* like Degree of Evidence; for the Certainty was not grounded on the clear- 
* neſs of the Perception, but on the plainneſs of the Evidence. Which is of 
that nature that the very doubting of it proves it, ſince it is impoſſible that 
* any thing ſhould doubt or queſtion its own being that had it not. So that 
here it is not the clearneſs of the Idea, but an immediate Act of Perception, 
" which is the true ground of Certainty. And this cannot extend to things 
without our ſelves, of which we can have no other Perception, than what 
is cauſed by the Impreſſion of outward Objects. But whether we are to 
judge according to thoſe Impreſſions doth not depend on the Ideas themſelves, 
but upon the Exerciſe of our Judgment and Reaſon about them, which put 
the difference between true and falle, and adequate and inadequate kiees, 
-$3 8 that 
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4 971 our Certainty is not ſrom the Ideas themſelves, but from the Evidence 
* of R 


eaſon, that thoſe Ideas are true and juſt, and conſequently, that we 
may build our Certainty upon them. L 2184! 

Theſe I acknowledge to be my words; and yet I ſec no Reaſon why I may 
not/tick to them. But you ſay, That I have placed the Grounds of Certainty of 
our own Exiſtence, ſometimes in the plainneſs of Evidence, in oppoſition to the 
clearneſs of Perception; ſometimes in the immediate att of Perception in apo. 
tion to the cleatneſs of the Idea and the certainty of other things without us in the 
Evidence of Reaſon, that theſe Ideas are true and juſt in oppoſition to the Ideas 
themſelves; ſo that ſuch is your Dulneſs you cannot by theſe Rules tell, where to 
place Certainty. 95 


But all theſe Miſts will eaſily be ſcattered, if you ſet your ſelf a little to 


conſider the Deſign of my Diſcourſe; which was not, to lay down Rules of 


Certainty, but to ſhew that the Grounds of Certainty from clear and diſling 


Ideas were not well laid at firſt by Des Cartes himſelf. Becauſe he deduced his 
Rule as to Certainry of other things, from the Evidence he had as to his own 
Exiſtence, which he had both from immediate Perception and uncontroulable 
Evidence, when even the Doubting of it neceſſarily proved it. But the main 
Queſtion was, whether this would reach to other „ without us: Ves laid 
he, the Rule will hold, where. ever there are clear and diſt int Ideas. But I ay 
the Certainty doth not depend upon the Idea but upon inward Perception and 
the Evidence ſounded upon it; and we have not the ſame as to External Ob- 
jects: For we have no inward Perception of them, nor any Evidence that re- 
ſults from our own Beings; therefore the Rule of Certainty is carried beyond 
the true Ground of it. I do not oppoſe in the former Cafe the platmeeſs of the 
Evidence to the clearneſs of the Perception; but | ſuppoſe them both as to our 
own Exiſtence. I ſay indeed after, that it is not the clearneſs of the Idea, but 
an immediate act of Perception which is the true Ground of Certainty as to 
our own Exiſtence ; but there I take Idea as Des Cartes did, for the clear and 
diſlint Perception of our Minds, which might reach to other Objeds as well 
as our ſelves; and ſuch an Idea I deny is the Ground of Certainty as to our 
own Beings, which is founded on an immediate Act of Perception. And when 
they prove this as to ſuch outward Objects, which we have the Ideas of, they 
may then carry the Rule ſo far; but | ſay the Caſe is vaſtly different, as toa 
clear Perception we have from our own Acts, and that which we have as the 
Impreſſions from outward Objects; in the former Cafe we have ſuch an Evi 
dence, as it is impoſſible to doubt of, but the very doubting mult prove it: 


Is it the ſame as to the Ideas of External Objects? And as to theſe I do not deny, 


but we may come to a Certainty: but I fay, it is not from the Ideas, which 
may be true or falſe, adequate or inadequate, and whether we may be certain 
of them or not, depends upon the Exerciſe of our Reaſon and Judgment a- 
bout them. So that I found the Certainty of Ideas upon Reaſon, and not Rea- 
fon upon the Certainty of Ideas, 

And ſo I come more cloſely to conſider the Argument from the Ideas as to 
the Proof of a Supream Immaterial Subſtance. 

If our Certainty did ariſe from clear and diſtin Ideas then it mult hold, 
where we have a clear and diſtinct Idea, as it is confeſſed we have concerning 
God. But this Argument from the Idea will not be allowed in this caſe; it 


is denied by others plainly ; but I do not ſay that it is denied by you, but that 


P. 110. 


P. 113, 


it is made a doabtfull thing. Which comes to the ſame, in the point of Cer- 
tainty : and fo the force of my Argument doth by no rags 

But you ſay, That you intended by your words not to deny that the Idea of 4 
moſt perfect Being doth prove a God, but to blame thoſe who take it for the only 
proof, and endeavour to invalidate all others. For the Belief of a God being the 
Foundation of allReligicn and genuine Morality, you thought no Arguments that 
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| are made uſe of to work the Perſwaſſon of a God into mens Minds ſhould be invalida« 
ted, which you grant is of a very ill Conſequence. | 
Here you mult give me leave to ask you, what you think of the univerſal 
Conſent of Mankind, as to the Being of God? Hath not this been made uſe of, 
as an Argument not only by Chriſtians, but by the wiſeſt and greateſt Men 
among the Heathens? And what then would you think of one who ſhou'd go 
about to invalidate this Argument? And that by proving, that it hath been 
diſcover d in theſe latter Ages by Navigation, that there are whole Nations at 
the Bay of Se/dania, in Brafil, in the Carribbe Iſlands, and Paraguaria, among 
whom there was found no Notion of a God, and even the Author of he Eſſay B. 1. Ch. 
of Humane Underſtanding hath done this. 4. 0 
This cannot be thought a mere ſlip of the Pen. For men do not quote Authors 
ſo punctually then. Bur if it would not be thought fepping too much out of my 
way, I think | could prove that theſe Inſtances are very ill choſen, becauſe 
either they were taken from ſuch as were not ſufficiently acquainted with the 
People and Language of the Country; or that their Teſtimony is contradicted 
by thoſe who have been longer among them and underſtood them better; or 
laſtly that the account given of them makes them not fit to to be a ſtandard for 
the Senſe of Mankind, being a People ſo ſtrangely bereft of common Senſe, 
that they can hardly be reckoned among Mankind, as appears by the beſt ac- 
counts both of the Cafres of Soldania, and the Caiguz of Paraguaria. 
But this would be too much a Digreſſion in this place. I return therefore 
to the argument for proving the Exiltence of God; and you may pleid for 
your ſelf that your deſign was only to prove, That there is no Inmate Idea of a 
God. But doth not this however rake off from the force of an Argument ſome 
have uſed to perſwade Men that there is a God? I meddle not with [ynate I. 
dear; but have not ſome Perſons of Note, in theſe Matters, uſed the Argu- 
ment from the Mark and Character of God imprinted on the Minds of Men to prove 


his Being? And have you not ſet your ſelf mt ham it ? ch 4 Se 


. 114. 


But | leave this, and come to the argument from the Idea of God, concer- 12. 
ning which you fay, That though the Complex Idea for which the Word God b. 119. 
(whether containing in it the Idea of neceſſary Exiſtence or no, for the caſe is the 
fame) will not prove the real Exiſtence of a Being anſwering that Idea, any more 
than any other Idea in any ones mind will prove the real Exiſtence of any real Being 
anſwering that Idea, yet you conceive it does not hence follow, but that there may 
be other Ideas by which the Being of God may be proved 
And afterwards you offer ts ſhew that your Proof of a Deity is all grounded on b. 123. 
Ideas, i. e. from the Ideas of our ſelves, as we are thinking Beings. But youcon- 5. 41. 
fels, that you think, that the argument from the Idea will not hold, but how- © 
ever you will not give up the argument from /deas. Againſt which I urged 
\our own argument, That from the Conſideration of what we find in our ſelves 


a- and in our Conſtitutions, our Reaſon leads us to the Knowledge of this certain and e- 
vident Truth, that there is an eternal, moſt powerfull, and moſt knowing Being. All 
lo which, I ſaid, I did readily yield; but we ſee plainly, the Certainty is not 
placed in the Idea but in good and ſound Reifon from the Conſideration of 
d, our ſelves and our Conttitutions. To which you reply, That you never thoaght p. 126. 
1 the Conſideration of our ſelves and our Conſtitutions excluded the Conſideration of 
il the Idea of Being or of Thinking, two of the Ideas that make a part of the Com- 
at plex Idea a Mas hath of dime. But is the Reaſon you ſpeak of, which leads 
er- us from thence to the Knowledge of an eternal, moſt power full, and moſt 
; knowing Being, contained in the Complex Idea of a Man or not? A Complex 
4 Idea s made up of ſimple Ideas, all fimple Ideas come in by Senſation or Reflection; 
uy and upon comparing theſe ſimple Ideas our Certainty you lay is founded. What 
the fimple Ideas then are there in Man, upon which you ground the Certainty of 


this Propoſition, That there is a God? I grant you, that there is a Certainty 
| grounded 
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grounded upon our Beings and the Frame of our Natures ; but this ſlill I fay, is a 
Certainty of Reaſon and not of Ideas. TW. 

You ſay, Tou do not well underſtand what I mean by being not placed in the 
Idea; for you ſee no ſuch Oppoſition, but that Ideas and ſound Reaſon may ſtand 70. 
gether, i. e. in Reaſon rightly managing thoſe Idea ſo as to produce Evidence by 
them. But what need all this great noiſe about Ideas and Certainty, true and 
real Certainty by Ideas, if aſter all, it comes only to this, that our Idea, only 


repreſent to us ſuch things, from whence we bring arguments to prove the 


Truth of things? But the World hath been ſtrangely amuzed with Ideas of 
late, and we . been told, that ſtrange things might be done by the help 
of Ideas, and yet theſe Ideas at laſt come to be only common Notions of 
things, which we muſt make uſe of in our Reaſoning. You ſay, i» that Cbap- 
ter about the Exiſtence of God, you thought it moſt proper to expreſs your ſelf in 
the moſt uſual and familiar way, by common Words and Expreſſions. I would 
you had done ſo quite through your Book; for then you had never given that 
Occaſion to the Enemies of our Faith to take up your new way of Ideas, as 


an cffetual Battery (as they imagin'd) againſt the Myſteries of the Chriſtian 


P. 132s 


P. 145, 


Faith. But you might have enjoy d thefatisfaQtion oi your Ideas long enough, 
before l had taken notice of them, unleſs | had found them — in doing 
Miſchief. a 

Bur at laſt you tell me, That whether Iwill call it plating the Certainty 
in the Idea, or placing the Certainty in Reaſon; or if I will ſay, it is mt 
the Idea that gives us the Argument, but the Argument, it is indifferent to 
you. And if you mean no more by your Certainty from Ideas, but 4 
Certainty from Reaſon, | am not ſuch an unreaſonable Man to diſagree with 

ou. | | | 

: The next Argument for the Exiſtence of God ſtands thus, as I have ſummd 
it up. | 12 

We find in our ſelves Perception and Knowledge. So that there is ſome 
Knowing, Intelligent Being inthe World. And there muſt have been a Know- 
ing Being from Eternity, or an Unknowing ; for ſomething muſt have been 
from Eternity : but if an Unknowing, then it 'is impoſlible there ever ſhould 
have been any Knowledge, it being as impoſſible for a thing without Know- 
ledge to produce it, as that a Triangle ſhould make three Angles bigger than 
two right ones. | 

To which Iadded, that allowing the Argument to be good, yet it is not ta- 
ken ſrom the Idea, but from Principles of true Reaſon, as that no Man can 
doubt his own Perception ; that every thing (we ſee) muſt have a Cauſe; 
that this Cauſe muſt either have Knowledge or not; if it have, the point is 
gain'd; if it hath not, nothing can produce nothing, and conſequently a not 
knowing Being cannot produce a Knowing. | Vo 

In your Anſwer to this, I muſt firſt rake notice of your Exception to that 
Expreſſion, Allowing the Argument to be Good; which you ſay, ſeems to imply 
that I thought the Argument not to be Good, which was very far from my 
meaning. For had ſaid before, That you brought very good Arguments to prove 
the Exiſtence of a God in that Chapter: and afterwards, That I was far fron 
weakning the force of your Arguments. And ſo I hope that Exception is te- 
moved. | | 

Tou except not, you ſay, againſt my Arguments or Principles of Reaſon : but 
you think (till, this i an Argament taken from Ideas if you will think ſo, | 
cannot help it. But you endeavour to ſhew, That the very Principles you 
allow are founded upon Ideas : As that a man cannot doubt of his own Per- 
ception ; This, you ſay, i by perceiving the neceſſary Agreement of the two I. 
deas of Perception and Sell. Conſciouſueſs. But | rather think, it is from that 


Sell- Evidence which attends the immediate Percepiion of our own Acts, which 
| is 
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nothing to ſay againſt that kind of Ceptainty, but only againſt 


that which aroſe from things conveyed by our Senſes to our 


Mind. 


every thing that hath a Beginning muſt have a Cauſe, becauſe by 
contemplating our Ideas we find that the Idea of Beginning is con- 


nelled with the Idea of ſome Operation ; and that with the Idea of. 


” ä 


6 ſo great, that as 8. Augaſtin obſerves, the Academicks had 


The next Principle that every thing muſt have a Cauſe, muſt | 
be underſtoood of the Matter treated ofg*z, e. the things we ſee, 


and perceive in the World. You lay, Je is a true Principle that rerum, quale e Id, Sci, 


— — nn mm—_ 
Cum enim duo ſint genera 
rerum que ſthuntur, unum e- 
arum que pr "ſenſus corporis 
percipit s, alterum ea- 


rum que per ſeipſum, mult a 
ea 


ilofophi garrierunt con- 
tra corporis ſenſus; animi au- 
tem quaſdam fir miſſi mas per 
ſelpſum perceptiones rerum ve- 


me vivere, nequaq vam in du- 
bium vocare potuerunt. De 
Tria. I. 13. c. 12. 


ſomething operating which we call à Cauſe, and ſo the Beginning to be, is percei · 
ved to agree with the Idea of a Cauſe, as is expreſſed in the Propofition, Is not 
here a great ado to make a thing plain by Ideas, which was plainer without 
them ? For is not any Man who underſtands the meaning of plain Words ſa- 
tified that nothing cin produce it ſelf? or, That what is not cannot make it 
{:1f io be? And1o the evidence doth not depend on the Agreement of the Ideas 
of Beginning, 8n4 Operation, and Cauſe ; but upon the Repugnancy of the 
contrary Suppoſſtion. As in that Principle, That it # impoſhble for a thing to 
be and not to be at the ſame time If you ſay that this depends upon the Diſa- 
greement of the Ideas of Not · Being and Being, it will be to little purpoſe for 
me to ſay any more about it. | . 

But there is one thing which deſerves to be conſider d; Which is the Connexi- 
on between the Idea of an Eternal, Actual, Knowing Being, with the Idea of Im- 
wateriality, This was the thing I look'd for. And by what means now doth 
this Connexion between theſe two Ideas appear? By the help of an Iutermediate 
Idea. What is that? Even the Idea of Matter. How {o? The Idea of Matter 
you tell us, implies its Aitual Diviſion, Diviſibility, and want of Perception, &c. 
which are the Arguments you uſe in this Proof. Are they ſo indeed? And will 
not the fame Ideas prove our Souls to be Immaterial? If want of Perception be 
in the very Idea of Mitter, how can Matter be made capable of Perceiving ? 
But | find you do not always attend to the Agreement or Diſagreement of your 
own Ideas. But of this before. ky 4 

I proceed to the lait Argument I produced to ſhew, that your Proofs of the 
Exiſtence of God doth not depend upon Ideas. And the Subſtance of it | thus 
puttogether. If we ſuppoſe nothing to be firſt, Matter can never begin to be; 
if bare Matter without Motion be Eternal, Motion can never begin to be; it 
Matter and Motion be luppoſed Eternal, Thought can never begin to be. For 
if Matter conld produce Thought, then Thought mult be in the Power of Mat- 
ter; and if it be in Matter as luch, it muſt be rhe inſeparable Property of all 
Matter, which is contrary to the Senſe and Experience of Mankind. If only 
ſome Partsof Matter have a Power of Thinking, how comes ſo great a diffe- 
rence in the Properties of the ſame Matter? What Diſpoſition of Matter is re- 
quir d ro Thinking? And from whence comes it? Of which no account can be 
given in Reaſon. This I took to be the Force of your Argument, which I ſaid, 
I was far from deſigning io weaken : Only I obſerved that the Certainty of it 
is not placed upon clear and dilin& Ideas, but upon Reaſon diſtinct irom it; 
which was the Thing I intended to prove. — 

But you ſay, Tou do not ſee hat the ſame proof may be placed upon clear and 
diſtinit Ideas, and upon Reaſon too. I hope this matter is made a little clearer 
to you; having ſo fully ſhew'd to you before, that in the way of ideas you 
can come to no Certainty about any Subſtance, but by Reaſon as it is diſtin 
from the Id-as ; 2. e. as to Material Subſtances that your Certainty is reſolved 
into this Principle of Reaſon, that Accidents cannot lubſiſt without a Subſlratum. 

As to Sp:ritual Subſtance in us, that depends on two things. 

1. That Ihinking is only a Mode, and mult ſuppoſe a Sub ſtance. 


2. That 
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ſtanee; which I have proved from your own Principles. 


rable Property of Matter; or ſome account in Reaſon muſt be given why 
| ſome part of Matter ſhould think and not others. And doth not all this pro- 


2. That Matter cannot think, and therefore it muſt be an Immaterial Sub. 


As to a Supreme Immaterial Subſtance, the evidence depends upon this Reaſon 
that Matter and Motion cannot produce Thought; and therefore an Eternal 
Thinking Being muſt be Immaterial. And that Matter and Motion cannot 
produce Thought, is proved by this Reaſon, that either it muſt be an infepa. 


x 


ceed upon Reaſon as diſtin from Ideas? 

And when I ſaid, That the Certainty of it, i. e. the Argument 7s not placed 
on clear and diſtintt Ideas, but upon the force of Reaſon diſtin from it, | meant 
the Certainty from Ideas, although it were not fo clearly expreſſed as it might 
have been; but here I obſerve you call for the Plural Number, which you are 
ſo offended with in other Parts of your Letter. 5 

The next thing I undertook to ſhew was, that we can have no clear and di- 
ſtinct Idea of Nature and Perſon from Senſation or Reflection. Here you ſpend 
many Pages to ſhew that this doth not concern you. Let it be fo. But it con- 
cerns the Matter I was upon; which was to ſhew that ue miſt have 7deas of 
theſe things which we cannot come to by Senſation or Refſection. 

My words are, I grant that by Senſation or Reflection we come to know 
the Powers and Properties of Things. But our Reaſon is fatisfied, that there 
muſt te ſomething beyond theſe; becauſe it is impoſſible that they ſhould 
ſubſiſt by themſelves. So that the Nature of things properly belongs to our 
Reaſon, and not to mere Ideas. Still you are at it, That you can find no Oppo- 
fition between Ideas and Reaſon : But Ideas are the Objects of the Underſtanding, 
and Underſtanding is one of the Faculties imploy d about them No doubt of it. 
But you might eaſily ſee that by Reaſon, I underſtood, Principles of Reaſon, 
allow'd by Mankind. Which 1 think are very different from Ideas. But | 
perceive Reaſon in this Senſe is a thing you have no Idea of, or one as obſcure 
as that of Sub/tance. But if you ſet aſide thele common Principles of Reaſon, 
your Ideas will ſignifie very little; and will, like Accidents, want a S»b/tratum 
to ſupport them. | 

But y our Notion of Nature and Perſon deſerves to be more throughly con- 
ſider d. Therefore to proceed more clearly in a debate of this Coniequence 
with reſpect to the Doctrine of the Trinity (hat · ever you pretend to the con- 
trary) 1 thall firſt ſet down your Notions of Nature and Perſon from y our own 
Words, and then enter upon the Examination of them. 

As to Nature, you tell me in ſhort it is this, That it is a Collection of ſeveral 
Ideas combined into one Complex Abſtract Idea. Which when they are found united 
in any Individual Exiſting, though joyned in that Exiſtence with ſeveral other 
Ideas, that Individual is truly ſaid to have the Nature of a Man, or the Nature of 
Man to be in him : for as much as all theſe fimple Ideas are found united in him, 
which anſwer the Complex Abſtract Idea to which the ſpecifick name Man is givenby 
any one; which Abſtratt Specifick Idea keeps the ſame, when he applies the Spe- 
cifick Name ſtanding for it, to diſt int, Individuals, i. e. no body changes his Idea 
ofa Man, when he ſays, Peter i a Man, from that Idea which be makes the Name 
Man to ſtand for, when be makes John a Man. | | 

As to Perſon in the way of Ideas, you tell us, That the Word Perſon in it ſelf 
ſignifies nothing, and ſo no Idea belonging to it, nothing can be ſaid to be the true 
Idea of it; but when any Language appropriates it to any Idea, then that 1s the 
true Idea of a Perſon and ſo of Nature. Theſe are therefore the figns of two Ide 
they are put to ſtand for; and by enumeration of all t he fimple Ideas that are contain” 
ed in the Complex Idea that each of them is made to ſtand for, we ſhall immediate- 
ly ſee the whole difference that is between them. 


Alter which, you conclude, That you muſt content your ſelf with in ag 
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demned way of Ideas, and deſpair of ever attaining any Knowledge by any other 
than that, or farther than that will lead you to it. r 

But this muſt not hinder me from enquiring a little more ſtrictly into theſe 
Notions of Nature and Perſon, for if theſe hold, I do not ſee how it is poſſible 
to defend the Doctrine of the Trinity. For if theſe terms really fignifie nothing 
in themſelves, but are only Al act and Complex Ideas, which the common uſe 
of Language hath appropriated to be the ſigns of two Ideas; then it is plain, that 
they are only Notions of the Mind, as all Alſtracted and Complex Ideas are; 
and ſo one Nature aud three Perſons can be no more. 

We muſt therefore examine what your Notion is, of Abſtracted aud Complex 
Ile u, and how it can be applied to Natare and Perſon ; and whether they are 
only figns of ſuch Ideas as People have agreed to ſigniſie by them. 

To explain this, I muſt give an account, as well as can, from your ſelf, 
how theſe Alſtracted and Complex Ideas come to be formed in our Minds, and 
what is implied in them. The Underſtanding, y .uſay, ſeems to you not ro have * ch. 1. 
the leaſt glimmering of any Ide us which it hath not by Senſation or Reflection. & 5. 
Theſe and their ſeveral Modes and the Compoſitions made out of them, we ſhall find 
contain our whole ſtock of Ideat; and that we have nothing in our Minds which did 
mot come in one of theſe two ways. From hence you conſider the ſeveral ſorts of Ch. 2. 
Ideas, ſome Simple and ſome Complex. The ſimple Ideas are the Materials of all = — 
our Knowledge ; and when the Underſtanding is once ſtored with theſe fimple Ideas, © 
it has the Power to repeat, compare and unite them, even to an almoſt infinite va- 
riety, and fo can make at pleaſure new Complex Ideas: But no underſtanding can 
make one new ſimple Idea, not taken in by the ways before ment ion d, nor can it 
deſtroy thoſe that are there. After you have given an account of the Ample Ideas 
both ways, you come to the Faculty of Diſcerning in our Minds, and there you ch. 11. 
reckon up, Diſtingaiſhing Ide u, Comparing, Compounding and Alſtract ing 

The Reaſon of Abſtration, you ſay, is to have one general Name for many Par. Sed. 9. 
ticulars, or elſe Names would be endleſs. Which Abſtraction is performed by ſepa- 
rating the Ideas of particular Objects from the Circumſtances of real Exiſtence, as 
Time, Place, &c. Complex Ideas are thoſe ſimple Ideas which the Mind unites as Ch. 1: 
one Idea. But ſtill it is confin'd to thoſe ſimple Ideas which it received by Senſation cc. i. 
or Refletion, which are the ultimate Materials of all its Compoſitions. 

Ot theſe you reckon Modes, Subſtances and Relations. Seck. 3. 

The Ideas of Subſtances are ſuch Combinations of ſimple Ideas, as are taken to Sect. 6. 
repreſent particular things ſulſiſting by themſelves. And theſe are of two ſorts, 
one of ſingle Subſtances as they exiſt ſeparately, as of a Man, &c. the other of ſe- 
veral of theſe put togetber, as an Army of Men. 

In your Chapter of Complex Ideas of Subſtances, ) ou affirm the Ideas of par- ch. 23. 
ticular Subſtances to be made by a Combination of fimple Ideas: and again, that Sect. 3. 
8 by ſuch Combination of ſimple Ideas as co exilt in ſome unknown cauſe of their Sed. 514 

nion. 


That the Complex Ideas we have of Gd and ſeparate Spirits are made up of the Sed. 3. 


. ſimple Ideas we have by Reflection; by inlarging the Ideas we find in our ſelves. 


In your 3d Book you conſider general Terms. And the Reaſon of them, you B. 3.ch.;, 
ſay is, becauſe it is beyond the power of Humane Capacity to frame and retain St 2. 
diſtinft Idas of all Particulars. And theſe are made by way of Abſtration from 
Circumſtances of Time and Place. Alter which you tell us, That General Natures Se. 5. 
are nothing but Abſtraft Ideas; and the whole Myſtery of Genera and Species, 5. f. „ 
which make ſuch a noiſe in the Schools, is nothing elſe but Abſtrat Ideas with © 
Names annexed to them. From whence, you lay, it is plain that General and sect. 11. 
Univerſal, belong not to the real Exiſtence of Things, but are the Inventions and 
Creatures of the Underſtanding ; made by it for its own uſe and concern only Signs eck. 13. 
whether Words or Ideas. And the Abſtratt Idea and the Eſſence of the Species Sect. 14: 
r Genus of the ſame thing: and every diſtin, abſtract Idea is a diſt init Ae: 
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But then youdiſtinguiſh the Real and Nominal Eſſence. The former is the Real 
Seft. 15. Internal Conſtitution of particular things; and the Nominal is the A4b/traft Idea 
Set. 16. But there is ſo near a Connexion between them that the Name connot be attributed 
to any particular Being, but what has thu Eſſence, whereby it anſwers that Ara 

Idea, whereof that Name is the Sign. 

Theſe things you repeat and inlarge upon in ſeveral other places, but this l 
think is the ſubſtance of what you ſay upon this matter: For I would not wil. 
lingly miſtake or miſrepreſent your Meaning. | 

The Queſtion now between us comes to this, Whether the common Nature 
or Eſſence of Things lies only in an Atſtrat Idea, or a General Name, and the 
mor Eſſence conſiſts only in particular Beings from which that Name is ab. 

rated? 

The Queſtion is not, Whether in forming the Notion of Common Nature 
the Mind doth not abſtract from the Circumſtances of particular Beings } 
But it is whether there be not an Antecedent Foundation in the Nature of 
things upon which we form this Abſtract Idea? For if there be, then it can. 
not be called an univerſal Name only: or a meer /ig of an Idea, which we have 
formed ſrom putting many ſimple Ideas together, which Name belongs to all 
of ſuch a ſort, as have thoſe ſimple Ideas united together. I know not how 
it comes to paſs, that a Man ſpinning Books out of his own Thoughts ſnculd hit 
ſo luckily upon the Thoughts of another Man: I do not mean now, about clear 
and diſtin Ideas, but about this Point of «»iverſal Names. For Mr. Fells in 

Leviath. his Chapter of Speech, tells us, That Names were to ſerve for Marks or Notes 

ch. 4. of Remembrance, and therefore were called Sigus. Of theſe Names, ſome are pro- 
per and ſingular to one thing, as Peter, John, this Man, this Tree; ſome are com- 
mon to many things, as Man, Horſe, Tree, in reſpect of all which it is called an d. 
niverſal, there being nothing in the World Univerſal but Names ; for the things 
nam d, are every one of them individual and fingular. | 

One univerſal Name is impoſed on many things, for their fimilitude in ſome 
Quality or other Accident; and whereas a proper Name bringeth to mind one thing 
only Univerſals recall any one of thoſe many. 

And of Univerſals ſome are of more, or leſs Extent, the larger comprehending 
the leſs large, and ſome of equl extent, &c. 

This is enough to let you ſee that theſe Notions are not ſo peculiar but that 
another Perſon, from his own Thoughts too, had ſaid much the fame things. 

But whoever ſaid or thought them firſt, we muſt examine how reaſonable 
theſe Thoughts are. | 

I know no Body that thinks now-a-days, that Z/niverſals exiſt any where by 
themſelves ; but I do think, that there is a difference to be made between that 
and making them meer Names, or Argus of Ideas. 

I. And the Reaſons I go upon are theſe, In the firſt place, we are agreed 
that there is a ſupream immaterial moſt perfect Being; whoſe Eſſential At- 
tributes do not depend upon our Arbitrary Idea; nor any Names or Signs of 
Honour we give him, nor upon the meer Inlarg ing the Ideas of our own Per- 
fections; or ſuch as we account to be ſo in our ſelves: for we attribute thoſe 
to God which u e are not capable of, as Eternity, or Neceſſary Exiſtence, Immu- 
tability, & c. Herein, we take up no Complex Idea from ſeveral Individuals; 
but we form a true Idea of a Divine Etlence, from ſuch Attributes as are Eſſen- 
tial to an infinitely perſe Being, which being finite is thereby Incompreben. 

E. f ch. 7. Able by us. And ſo you own, That the great God of whom and from whom are all 
Se. 1. things is incomprehenfibly Infinite. And that God is infinitely beyond the reach of 
our narrow Capacities. 

IL. In the next place, we look on this Supream Being, as the wiſe Creator of 
all things, who hath ordered the ſeveral Sorts and Ranks of Beings in the 


World according to his own Eternal Wiſdom ; and hath given them all — 
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properties as himſelf thought fit, whereby they are really and eſſentially di- 
ſtinguiſned from one another; as appears by Mankind, and Brutes, and Plants. 
And no man that ever imploys his own Thoughts can think, that theſe are 
diſtinguiſhed from each other, only by an Act of our Minds. 

Ill. Among theſe it is evident, that there are ſome things, wherein they a- 
gree; and ſome wherein they differ. They all agree in being real, created Be- 
ings, and having a ſort of Life belonging to them. But they differ, that ſome 
have Senſe, which others have not ; and ſome have Reaſon and Underſtanding 
which others want. And all this is ſo plain and evident, that one might que- 
ſtion, whether thoſe had Underſtanding or not, who could think the difference 
of theſe from each otherswas not in their Natures, but only depended on the 
ſeveral Names that we call them by. ; 

Iv. Among the Individuals of the ſame kind, there is an Agreement in the 
fame Eſſential Properties; as all Men in being Rational Creatures; and there is 
a Real Difference from each other in the ſeveral Accidents that belong to them; 
a5 to Time, Place, Qualities, Relations, &c: And no Man in his Senſes can 
call this in queſtion. For his moſt plain and fmple Ideas will inform him of it. 

V. The Queſtion now is, Whether that wherein they do all agree, be a 
meer 2niver/al Name and Abſtratt Idea or not. | | 

It is certain, that what God created is no meer Name or Idea: It is certain, 
that God created not only Iadividuals but the ſeveral Kinds, with the Dife- 
rences which they have from each other; it is certain that theſe Differences 
do not lie in mere Names or Ideas: How comes it then not to be certain that 
there is a Real Common Eſſence or Nature in the Iadividuals of the ſame kind? 

But it comes not tous in the way of Ideas, If it be ſo, the way of Ideas and 
Reaſon are two different ways; and I ſhall never forſake one for the other, un- 
leſs I could ſee better Reaſon for it; and even then | ſhould not, but adhere to 
Reaſon (till. 

But how doth it appear by Reaſon, that Nature is any thing elſe but a Col- 
lefion of ſeveral Ideas combined into one Complex Alſt ract Idea? 

That will be done by conſidering, $1700 £08 

1. What theſe Ideas are, which are ſo collected into a Complex Idea; which 
is called Nature. . | 

2. What that Eſſence is which is implied in this Idea; whether it be a Real 
or only a Nominal Eſſence. 

1. What theſe Ideas are, of which this Complex Idea of Nature conſiſts ; 
and they are ſaid to be, the fmple Ideas of particular Subſtances united together 
without the Circumſtances of Time and Place. But thoſe ſimple Ideas may 
be conſidered two ways. | 

t. With reſpect to the Qualities of things, and theſe Ideas are ſaid to be true 
and adequate; but they go no farther than the Qualities ; which reaches only 
to that Senſe of Nature, as it is taken for Propertzes. 

2. With reſpect to the Sabject of them, which is the Nature or Subſtance that 
NN them, and of this you confeſs we have only imperſect and inadequate 

eas, | 

As they are true and adequate ; and ſo they are not the true Repreſentations 
of Things without us, but of the Effects of ſuch Powers in them as produce Impreſ- 
front in us ; which are thoſe you call Secondary Qualities. And in that Senſe 
I take your words. And of theſe I faid, that we can underſtand nothing really 
by them but the Effects they have upon us; 7. e. the Powers and not the Ideas. 
The Ideas are the Impreſſions on our Minds; and by theſe we can underſtand 
nothing but the Effects which the Powers in outward Objects have upon us, 
and conſequently not the Nature of them. This I take to be plain Senſe. 

To this you Anſwer Two things ; a SIG 

1. That we certainly know to li. le things by Ideas, ſuppoſing them nothing 
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but Effects produced in us by theſe Powers, as if they were Repreſentations. 
2. That we have certainly as much pleaſare and delight by thoſe Ideas one 

as the other. gt 
Granting, all this to be true, what is it to the Complex Idea of Nature, which 

ariſes from theſe mple Ideas > Nature is a Collection of ſeveral Ideas combined 

into one Complex Abſtract Idea. But the {imple Ideas acquaint us not with the 

Nature of the Objects, but only with the Powers which are in them; by the 
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B ch. 8. help of Bulk, Size, Figure and Motion; which you call the Primary Qualities. 
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15, 1, 23. Now theſe, you ſay, are really in the things themſelves ; whether the Senſes 
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perceive them or not; and the Ideas of theſe are the true Reſemblances of what 
exiſts in tbe Objects ; i. e. that by the Impreſſions wedind in our ſelves, we are 
certain that there are Bodies of a determinate Bulk, Size, Figure and Motion. 
And this is all, we can by-theſe imple Ideas come to, as the Nature of Corpo. 
real Subſtances. But ſuppoſe one ſhould ask how we can underſtand the Nature 
of thele Operations of the Frimary Qualities in producing the Secondary, we 
are ſoon anſwered, that there is no conceivable Connexion between them, aid that 
Reaſon cannot ſhew how Bodies by their Bulk, Figure and Motion ſhould produce in 
the Mind the Ideas of Blue, Tellow, &c. And ſo we are extremely helped by 
theſe ſimple Ideas in underſtanding the Nature of any particular Sulſtance. For 
the ſenſible Qualities in us are only the Effects of certain Powers in the Oh. 
jets, cauſed by their Bulk, Size, Figure and Motion; but if we ask how they 
are produced, we are plainly told, that our Reaſon by theſe ſimple Ideas can 
reach to no knowledge of it. And ſo we are left in as much Ignorance as 
ever, as to the Manner how Things without us produce Ideas in us. 

But fay you, By theſe fimple Ideas, we can as certainly diſtinguiſh the Beings 
wherein thoſe Powers are, and receive as certain Advantages from them, as if 
thoſe fimple Ideas were Reſemblances. 

As to Advantages from them, that is quite out ofour Enquiry; which is con- 
cerning the Idea of Nature, as it is a Complexion of {imple Ideas; and all that 
it amounts to is, that by theſe fmple Ideas, we underſtand the Diſtinct Fowers 
in ſeveral Bodies to produce Impreſſions in our Minds; and by the ſecondary 
Qualities we ſind in our ſelves, we are certain of the primary Qualities in Bodies, 


from their different Bulk, Size, Figure and Motion. But ſtill we have nothing 


but an Idea of Qualities, which goes no farther than the Eſſential Properties; 
but the Idea of Nature goes farther,and implies that Being wherein thoſe Qua- 
lities ae; and that I ſaid, which is the ſubject of Powers and Properties, is the 
Nature or Subſtance of it; which in this reſpect is the ſame. Have we any 
Adequate Idea of this? 

Jo this you ſay: | | 

2. That all Ideas of Subſlances, which are referr'd to Real Eſſences are is that 
reſpect Inadequate, This is what your ſelf own to be your Senſe; and is as 
much as I deſire. For, I pray conſider what a fine Alſtract Complex Idea you 
have given us of Nature. Our Adequate Ideas go no farther than Qualities, 
and if we enquire into the Real Eſſence, or Subſtance that ſupports them, we are 
told that they are Inadequate ; and conſequently we can have no true Notion 

or Idea at all of irt. 

But you ſay farther, that you do not affirm, That Alſtract Ideas are only ge- 
ne ral Names: For you aſſert a Real Eſſence in things: the internal unknown Com 
ſtitution is the Real Eſſence; and the Abſtract Idea u the Nominal Eſſence. 

The former you tell me, you do readily own; viz. That Eſſence which i is 
particular Subſtances ; but the Queſtion before us is, Whether that which is 
in more Individuals than one, be a Real or only a Nominal Eſſence. 

2. And this is that which we are next to Examine. To clear this, | put 
the Inſtance of the Sun, where an Efſence was ſaid by you 7 be in one Indi. 


vidual; and yet more Suns might agree in it. In this one Sun there is a Real 
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Eſence, and not a meer Nominal and Abſtratted Eſſence : upon which I asked, 
Ifthere were more Suns, would not each of them have the Rea/ Eſſence of the 
Sun? For what is it makes the ſecond Sun, to be a true Sun, but having the 
fame Real Eſſeuce with the firſt 2 If it were but a Nominal Eſſence, then the Se- 
cond would have nothing but the Name, z 
Here I muſt examine your Anſwer, as far as T can underſtand it: For here in- 
deed you may complain of the want of clear and diſt int Ideas; but I will do 
what! can to explain that which I conceive to be your Senſe, „ 
You ſay, This doth not at all concern the Real, but the Nominal Eſſence. 1. 160. 
How is this poſſible? Is there not the Real Eſſence of the Sun in that Indivi- 
dual, we call the Sun? Bar I put the Caſe, that there were a Multiplication of 
Individuals; and there were more Suns : would not each of theſe have the Real - 
Eſence of the Sun? If it were only a Nominal Eſſence, the reſt would have only 
the Name. | 
| But you ſay, you did not mean the real Eſſence of the Sun was in that Iudivi- —— 
| dual. How could you mean otherwiſe, when you acknowledge the Real Eſſence 
| tobe in particular Subſtances > And is not the Sun à particular Subſtance > But 
| the Idea of it being a Complex and Abſtracted Idea, could not be the Real Eſſence. 
I anſwer, That the Eſſence of the Sun being communicated to another is a Real 
| Eſſence ; or elſe, the Second is but the Name and nothing elle. 
| Youtell me, That you ſay expreſly, that our diſtinguiſhing Subſtances into Spe- 


cies by Names, is not at all founded on their Real Efſfences. And J think it is 

6 clear to any one that underſtands things, and not meer Ideas; that another true 
Sen mult have the Real Eſſence of a Sun. 

You ask, What I mean bya true Sun. l anſwer, That which hath the Eſſence 


of a Sun; and that the Name cannot be truly applied to that which hath it 
not. Jes, ſay you, it may to any thing, which hath united in it that Combina- 
tion of ſenſible Qualities, by which any thing elſe that is called Sun is diſtinguiſhed 
from other Subſtances, i. e. by the Nominal Eſſence. So that now the Abſtract 
Complex Idea is owned to be nothing but a Combination of Qualities in one Idea. 
But I muſt ſtill ask, what becomes of this Combination of Qualities in the 
ſecond Sun, if there be not a Real Eſſence to ſupport them? Toa grant it when 
the 5 Sun comes to exiſt, And if it does not exiſt, how can it be the Se- 
cond Sun 2 
Should it be true, ſay you, that the Real Eſſence of the Sun were in any of the P. 193- 
fixed Stars, yet it could not be called by us the Sun, whilſt it anſwers not our 
Complex Idea, or Nominal Eſſence of a Sun. If the Real Eſſence of a Sun be in 
a fixed Star, it is really a Sun, whether you call it ſo or not; as a Laplander is as 
really a Man whatever you call him, if he hath the Eſſence of a Man. And it 
is ſtrange to me to find any Man diſpute ſuch evident things. 
And ſo I come to the Inſtance of the Individuals among Men. I ſaid, that 
there muſt be a Real Eſſence in every Individual of the ſame kind. Peter, James 
and John are all true and real Men; not by attributing a general Name to 
them; but becauſe the true and real Eſſence of a Man is in every one of them. 
But you ſay, 1#r/t ſuppoſe them to be Men: no other wiſe than as they are In- p. 153. 
dividuals of tlie fame kind. 
Your Weweena, Cuchepy and Couſpeda I have nothing to ſay to, they may 
be Drili for any thing I know; but Peter, James and John are Men. of our 
own Country, and we know them to be ſeveral Individuals of the Race of 
Mankind. And what is it makes them Men, but that the true and real Effence 
of a Man is in every one of them ? Jes, ſay you, if making be taten for the Effi- P. 197- 
tient Cauſe. Who ver dreamt of a Specifick Eſſence being the Efficient Cauſe ? 
But I ſaid, that it was the true and rel Eſſence ofa Man, which made every 
Individual a true ard rcal Man; of which I ſaid we are as certain, as that we are | 
Men. That, foy you, b only by our Senſes finding thoſe Properties, * an- f. 198. 
wer 
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ſwer the Abſtract, Complex Idea, which is in our Minds of the Specifick Idea to 
which we have annexed the Specifick Name Man. I leave to you the Honour of 
this Scholaſtick Language, which is always moſt proper when there is nothing 
under it. I love to ſpeak plain Senſe if I can, and ſo as to be underſtood by 
every one that is acquainted with theſe Matters: but theſe Speciffck Names 
and Abſtract and Complex Ideas, I think tend to confound Mens Appreheng. 


ons; who can never think otherwiſe, but that every Man is (aid to be a true 


P. 199. | 
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real Man; not for any Specifick Name, but becauſe his Properties ſhew him 
to be endued with the tyue real Eſſence of a Man. I ſaid, that the general J. 
dea is not made from the ſimple Ideas, but by meer Act of the Mind abſtrad. 
ing from Circumſtances, but from Reaſon and Conſideration of things, 

You reply, That you thought Reaſon and Conſideration had been meer Alls of 
the Mind, when any thing was done by them. I hope the Ideas you have of the 
Acts of your own Mind, are clearer than thoſe you have of other Mens. For 
it is plain, I oppoſed your General and Alſtract Idea by a meer Atl of the Mind, 
to a Rational Inference from the Nature and Properties of things. For | added; 
for, when I ſee ſo many Individuals, that have the ſame Powers and Proper- 
ties, we thence inferr, there muſt be ſomething common to all, which makes 
them of one kind ; and if the diflerence of Kinds be real, that which makes 
them of one kind and not of another, muſt not be a Nominal but a Real E/- 
ſence. ls there now no difference between theſe TWO Acts of the Mind, iz, 
Abſtraftion and Ratiocination ? 

And you grant, that the Inference is true. But you ſay, it doth not follow, 
that the general or ſpecifick Idea u not made by the meer Att of the Mind. Where 
do I deny that Ab/tration is made by an Act of the Mind? But that is noc the 
Queſtion; but whether the Notion of Eſſence in Individuals of the fame kind, 
be a meer Act of the Mind by Alſtraction, or have a real Foundation in the Na- 
ture of things? i. e. whether it be a Real or a Nominal Eſſence 2 

But you tay, There may be Objections to the Name of Nominal Eſſence. My 
Objection is not to the Name, but to the Thing you underſtand by it, viz. that 
there is nothing beyond Individuals but Names, which utterly overthrows the 
Difference of Nature and Perſon. For if there be nothing really, but an indi- 
viduated Eſſence, then it mu!t follow, that there can be no difference of Hy- 
poſtaſes in the ſame Nature: For Nature individuated mult rake in the AHypaſta. 
As; and Nature being taken as common is affirmed by you to be nothirg but 
an Abſtract and Complex Idea, and a meer Nominal Eſſence. 

You ſay, That we cannot know the differences of things by their real Eſſences. 
And what then? Do lever deny, that the difference of kinds is to be under- 
ſtood from the different Properties? But we are not upon our Knowledge of 

the difference of Species, but upon the Real and Nominal Eſſence. 

And I ſhew'd that the real Eſſence doth not depend upon Complex Ideas; 
becauſe if men miſtake never ſo much in the Combination of Ideas, yet the 
ſame Eſſence remains; as I inſtanced in the Eſſence of a Man, a Horle and a 
Tres. | X 

True, you ſay, Our Thoughts of Ideas cannot alter the real Conſlitution of 
things that exiſt; but the Change of Ideas can and does alter the ſignification of 
2 Names, and thereby alter the kind, which by theſe Names we rank and ſort 
them into, WR | 

But this doth by no means reach the point, which is not concerning our 
ſerting of Things, which is by Names, but God's ſorting them, when he made 
them of different kinds. For ſo I ſaid, that the Eſſences remain always the 
ſame, becauſe they do not depend on the Ideas of Men, but on the Will of the 
Creator, who hath made ſeveral ſorts of Beings. 

All the Anſwer you ; of is this, That the real Conflitution or Eſſence of p4r- 


tici lar things exiſting, do not depend on the Ideas of Men, but on the * of jc 
| | reator, 
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Creator, but their being ranked into forts, under ſach and ſuch Names does de- 
pend and wholly depend upon the Ideas of Men. 

But my Argument did not proceed upon particalar things exiſting, but upon 
the ſeveral kinds of God's making, and is it poſſible for you to think that the 
kinds are not of his making, but that Men only by their Ideas make the ſeveral 
forts 2 If ſo, I have very little hopes to remove you from your Ideas; but Iam 
bound to do What in me lies to hinder ſuch Notions from overthrowing the 
Myſteries of our Faith. 

And it is a great ſatisfaction to me to find, that theſe Notions of Ideas, as far 
asthey tend that way, have fo very little Foundation in Reaſon, or rather are 
ſo manifeſtly repugnant to them. 

Before I conclude my ſelf, I muſt take notice of your Concluffon, viz That 
you muſt content your ſelf with this condemned way of Ideas, and deſpair of ever 
attaining any knowledge by any other than that, or farther than that will lead me to 
it. Which is in effect to ſay, that you ſee no way to avoid Scepticiſm but this: 
but my great Prejudice againſt it is, that it leads to Scepriciſm, or at leaſt, that 
[could find no way to attain to Certainty in it upon your own grounds. 

For (1.) you ſay, That Knowledge to you ſeems to be nothing but the Percepti- Book 4. 
on of the Conne xion and Agreement or Diſagreement, and Repugnancy of any of our — * 
Ideas. In this alone it conſiſts. Whence it unavoidably follows, that where we 
can have no /deas, we can have no Knowledge. 

But you go about to prove, That there are many more Beings in the World, ch. 3. 
of which we bave mo Ideas, than thoſe of which we have any; and that one hold, Sf 23. 
10 Proportion to the other. So that we are excluded from any Poſſibility of 
attaining to knowledge, as to the far greateſt part of the Univerſe for wax? of 
Ideas; and yet you lay, That he that will confider the infinite Power, Wiſdom 
and Good neſs of the Creator of all things, will find Reaſon to think it was not all laid 
out upon ſo inconſiderable, mean and impotent a Creature, as he will find Man to 
be, who in all Probability is one of the loweſt of all intellectual Beings. And not 
long after, you ſay, That the Intellectual World is certainly a greater and more Sc. 27. 
beautiful World than the Material. 

But whence comes this Certainty, where there can be no Ideas Is a general 
—_ ſufficient without particular Idcas? Then why not in other caſes as 
well? 

2. Suppoſe we have no Ideas of the Intellectual World, yet ſurely we may 
have as to the viſible World: No, you ſay, That altbough we have Ideas of Bull, Sc&. 24: 
Figure and Motion in general ; yet not knowing what is the particular Bulk, Fi- 
gure and Mot ion of the greateſt part of the Bodies of the Univerſe, we are igno- 
rant of the ſeveral Powers, Efficactes and Ways of Operation, whereby the Effects 
we daily ſee are produced. Theſe are bid from us in ſome things by being too re- 
mote, in others by being too minute. 

So that you confeſs, We can attain to no Science, either as to Bodies or Spi- Sed. 26. 
rits. And what a narrow compaſs muſt cur Knowledge then be confined to? Set. 27. 
You confeſs, We have no Ideas of the Mechanical Aſſertions of the minute Par- Set. 28. 
ticles of Bodies ; and this hinders our certain Knowledge of univerſal Truths con- 
cerning natural Bodies; and our Reaſon carries us herein very little beyond par- 
ticular matter of Fact. Certainty and Demonſtration we muſt not in theſe things 
pretend to. So that all Certainty is given up in the way of Knowledge, both as 
to the vi/ible and invifible World, or at leaſt, the greateſt part of them. 

3. But till it is to be hoped, that where we have Idea, we may come to 4 
Certainty in diſcerning the Connexion between them. No, you ſay, Another Cauſe Sect. 28. 

our Ignorance is, the want of a diſcoverable Connexion between thoſe Ideas we 

ave. What! are we at a loſs here too, and yet all our Certainty depends on the 

Percetving the Agreement and Diſagreement of Ideas? Yes, you confels, That the 
Mechanical Aﬀettions of Bodies having no Affinity at all with the Ideas they produce 
in 
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in us, we can have no diſtinit Knowledge f ſuch Operations beyond Experience 
And the Operations of our Minds on our Bodies is as unconceivable. 

4. But by the help of Intermediate Ideas, may we not come to find out the 
certain Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, ſothere,be due Application of the 


B. . ch. a. Mind to it? Yes, ſay you, This may be done, and this is that we call Reaſoning, 


Set. 2. 


and thoſe intervening Ideas are called Proofs : and where the Agreement or Diſa. 
greement is clearly and plainly perceived, it is called Demonſtration. But how 
if this way of Demonſtration be made impoſſibſe? What benefit can we have of 


dect. 7- it in the way of Certainty ? Each ſtep, you tell us, That Reaſon makes in di. 


Ch. 2» 


monſtrative Knowledge muſt have intuitive Evidence ; for elſe, you ſay, that In. 
termediate Idea would need a Proof. And for want of this, Men often embrace 
Falſhoods for Demonſtrations. But if there be no way of coming to Demon. 
ſtration but this, I doubt we muſt becontent without it. 

5. Ycu give no reaſonable SatisfaQion in the way of Ideas, as to the plain. 
eſt Evidence of Senſe concerning the Exiſtence of external Objects. For there is 
no Intuition of the Mind, nor Demonſtration in this Caſe; and all the evidence 
in your way muſt be from the Ideas in our Minds, which are ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from external Objects; but the queſtion is, how from theſe Ideas within our 
ſelves, we can prove the certain Exiſtence of Objects without our (elves. Be. 
cauſe men may have ſuch Ideas in their Minds by the power of Imagination, 
when there are no Objects to produce them? You ſay, A man is invincibly con- 


Seck. 14. ſcious to himſelf of a different Perception, in ſeeing the Sun in the Day, and re. 
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membring it in the Night, and taſting of Wormwood, aud ſmelling of a Riſe, and 
thinking of it afterwards. But this doth not clear the main difficulty, which 
is, how from the Idea of the Taſte of Wormwood or Smell of a Roſe | can prove the 
actual Being of ſuch things without me, ſince you grant, that there is o con- 
ceivable Connexion in Reaſon, between the Powers in the Objetts and the Ideas in 
us and if there be not, how can we be certain in the way of /deas? I do not 
ſpeak, as to Pain or Pleaſure, but as to the Evidence from the Ideas in our ſelves, 
For the moſt that you ſay is, That a Man may perceive a very manifeſt difference 
between dreaming of being in a Fire, and being actually in it, becauſe of the Plea- 
ſure or Pain that follows the Application of certain Objects; which Certainty i as 
great as our Happineſs or Miſery, beyond which we have no Concerument to know or 
to be. But the preſent difficulty is not merely about the difference between 
Sleeping and waking ; and I grant you, that a Man's being ſenſible of Fire touching 
him, will effectually convince him that he is not in a Dream: but the point 
before us is, when we are ſenſible we are awake, what it is in the way of /deas, 
which can fatisfie us of the real Exiſtence of external Objects. For you con- 
feſs, That the having the Idea of any thing iu our Mind, no more proves the Exi- 
tence of that thing, than the Picture of that. Man evidences his Being inthe World, 
or the Viſions of a Dream make a true Hiſtory, How then can we come to any 
Certainty in the way of Ideas? The Account you give is this, that the actual re- 
ceiving Ideas from without, makes us know that ſomething doth exiſt at that time 
without us, which cauſes that Idea within us. Which is in other terms to re- 
move the Certainty from the Idea to the mere Act of Senſation: but all our 
Diſpute bath been not about the Certainty either of Sexſe or Reaſon ; (which | 
freely yield to) but about a particular way of Certainty by the Agreement 0r 
Diſagreement of Ideas ; and of this I ſhew that you give no ſatisfactory Account, 
as to the Exiſtence of the plaineſt Objects of Senſe. For you ſay, The Cer- 
tainty lies in perceiving the Connexion between Ideas ; and here you grant, That 
Reaſon cannot perceive the Connexion between the Oljects and the Ideas, how 
then ſhould we poſlibly attain any Certainty in the way of Ideas? So that your 
ſelf gives up the way of Certainty by Ideas. | | Fr 
I might eaſily purſue this matter farther ; but I think this is ſufficient to let 
you ſee, you have ino ſuch cauſe to be ſo well contented with this e 
way of Ideas as) ou are pleaſed to call it. An 
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And now to conclude, I am very far from being an y to any free En- 
quiries into the Nature and Reaſons of Things, and would be glad to find any 
real Diſcoveries that way. And I can eaſily bear the putting of Philoſophical 
Notions into a modern and faſhionable Dreſs. | 7 

Let Men expreſs their Minds by Ideas if they pleaſe; and take Pleaſure in 
ſorting and comparing and connecting of them; I am not forward to condema 
them; for every Age mult have its new Modes, and it is very well if Truth 
and Reaſon be received in any Garb. I was therefore far enough from condemn- 
ing your way of Ideas, till I found it made the only ground of Certainty, and 
made uſe of to overthrow the Myſteries of our Faith, as I told you in the begin- 
ning. This was it which made me look more narrowly into it at firſt, and now 
togive you this Trouble of an Anſwer to your Letter. | 

I hope that in the managing this Debate, I have not either tranſgreſſed the 
Rules of Civility, or miſtaken your Meaning, hoth which I have endeavour'd 
toavoid. And I return you thanks for the Civilities you have expreſſed to me 
through your Letter; and I do aſſure you, that it is out of no Diſreſpe&, or 
the leaſt ill will to you, that I have again conſider d this Matter, but becauſe 
I am farther convinced, that as you have ſtated your Notion of Ideas, it may 
be of dangerous conſequence as to that Article of Chriſtian Faith, which 1 en- 
deayour'd to defend. 


I am no Lover of Controverfies, however, I have been often engaged in them ; 


but | have that ſatisfaction in my mind, that my deſign was to promote that, 
which upon my beſt Enquiries, I thought to be Truth; and by ſuch means as 
were molt ſuitable to the party of it, without any Bitterneſs againſt thoſe 1 
oppoſed. But of all 7rath, I am convinced, that it is fitteſt for me to employ 
the Remainder of my Days in what concerns the Vindication of our Hol) Re- 


ligion contained in the Scriptures, which gives us the only-ſureGrounds to hope 
for a Bleſſed Immortality. And in the Detence and Practice of that, I hope, by 


the Grace of God both to live and die. 
| I am, Sir, 
Worceſter Tou Real Friend, 
March 27; 1697. | 
| and Humble Servant, 


Edw. Wigorn 


POSISCRIPT: 

Had no Thoughts of adding a Poſtſcript to my Anſwer, as you had done to 
your Letter ; but before the Sheets were wrought off, there was ſent to 
me a new Socinian Pampblet, wherein there are Reflections (and little 

more) on my late Treatiſe in Vindication of the Trinity. The reaſon I 

d to joyn my ſhort Animadverſions on that to theſe Papers, was the advan- 


tages he takes from the abſtrafted Notion of Nature againſt the Doctrine of the 
Trinity, which was the thing I told you 1 apprehended to be of dangerous 


nſequence in it. | 
But before I come to that, I cannot but take notice of their very differetit 
way of Writing from yours, which is Grave and Civil, but theirs is trifling, 
and too ſcurrilous in matters of Religion, for which I had ſo juſtly rebuked 
them before, but it ſeems to very little N which makes me apt to 7 
B b 0 their 
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their greateſt Hopes Mill are in ſuch Readers ho love to ſee Matters of Bat. 
gion fidieuled; and the Perſons who are concerned to defend them 2 — 
Scorn and Contempt. Nm was that 1 told them, which gave ſuch a Reliſh 
to their late Pamphlets, as though nothing would ! BO down with ſuch vitiated 
Palates, that had not a Mixture of this 4ſſafetida with it. But becauſe in 
the Concluſion of his pamphlet, he charges me as well as others, with uf 


them unjuſtly as well as roughly, 1 ſhall give a Taſt of this man's decent man. 


ner of Writing. The firſt thing he infiſts upon againſt me, is, That 7 openly 


| profeſs my Method, that I will prove Firſt, then Secondly, then Thirdly, then 


Fourthly and Fifthly. And what harm is there in uſing the plaineſt Method 
in a nice and intricate Subject? Should I go about to jultifie this, by the Rulez 
of the ancient and beſt Maſters of Writing in Arguments of ſuch a Nature. 
That would be ſhewing too much regard to ſuch pitiful Cavilling. But me. 
thinks theſe men ſhould not object this Method againſt us, of Fit Secondly 
and Thirdly, who had before charged us with bratal and inexcuſable Iynoranc 
in Counting or Numbring. But he goes on. And now beloved firſt of the fir. 
Have I any words like theſe? No matter for that. Bur this ſerves well enough 
for the Farce; when the deſign is to ridicule the Form and Way of modern Ser- 
mons ; Which he knew was an acceptable Subject to his Mem of Wit, as he calls 
them. If they be really ſo, they cannot bur deſpiſe ſuch Pooling in ſerious 
matters. And our Modern Sermons are ſuch, both as to the Structure and Reaſor 
of them, as will bear the Cenſures of Men of Judgment, (as well, it may be, as 
of any Age) but his Men of Wit, who love Religion in no dreſs, will always 
have ſomething or other in Sermons to find fault with. And our Author was 
hard put to it to bring in this fmart Reflection on Modern Sermons to pleaſe his 
Friends, which was very remote from a Debate about the Trinity. 

The next thing is, (for I muſt not ſay Secondly) That my Way of Writing i 
roo obſcure; and that he could not take my Meaning under two or three Readings, 
Which to p'eaſe his Men of Wit, he facetiouſly expreſſes after this manner; 
And when I have ſtrained my Jaws and hazarded my Teeth to break the Shell, 
moſt commonly it proves nothing but a Shell, that I am tempted to renounce Nuts 
for ever. And | think he will do wiſely in it. Iam certain, I was ſo far 
from affecting Obſcurity, that I endeavoured to put the darkeſt points into as 
good a Light as | could ; and I am afraid he ſometimes ſhut his Eyes, that he 
might complain of the darkneſs of the Room. | 

I dare not go ſo far as Thirdly; and therefore come to conſider the main 
parts of his Pretence to anſwer my Book. 


As to the Contents of my Book, he ſaith, 7 ſhew, that neither Antiquity, zor 
Reaſon, nor Scripture is at all for them, they are all againſt them, Wherein he 


is very much in the right. And I ſhall now examine what he hath ſaid, to 

take off any part of the Charge. | 
He begins with Antiquity, and very fairly takes it for granted, That for 
4000 Years, The DoFrine of the Unitarians was the true Dottrine ; but he ob- 
ſerves, That I make the Doftrine of the Trinity to have been a part of the Cabala 
or Oral Tradition among the Jews; upon which he cries out, Where is Conſcience, 
or is Religion nothing but a Name? Why, what's the matter? How comes Cor 
ſcience and Religion to be ſo deeply concerned, whether the Jews had any Av 
ticipation of the Trinity among them? But he ſaith, 7 do not believe the Jeuiſt 
Cabala, no more than the Alchoran, and yet I produce the Authority of it: and 
he adds, That it was a Fiction of the Phariſees ; and that it is a Prevarication i 
me to mention it as the unwritten Word of God. | am afraid his Cracking of Nuts 
hath put him into ſome Diſorder, and made him cry out, without any other 
Cauſe but the Pain of his Teeth, Where did I ever give the leaſt Cauie to 
ſuſpect my owning the Jewiſh Cabala, as the unwritten Word of God 2 All that | 
faid was this. The Socinians had faid, That Chriſt was called the Word, _ 
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he was the Bringer or Meſſenger of God's Word. To which I anſwer'd, That the 
Jews were to underſtand it in the Senſe it was known amongthem: which was 
tor a Divine Subjiſtence, as I proved from the Chaldee Paraphraſt, and the Teſti- 
monics of Philo the Alexandrian Few, who lived fo near our Saviour's time. 
Here is not a word of the Phariſaical Cabala, which every one knows to have 
been about Traditional Cuſtoms, which they laid as much weight upon, as up- 
on the Law of God, if not more. But the Chaldee Paraphraſt was in very great 
Eſteem, as giving the true Senſe of the Scripture, and for that only I produced 
it. And what anſwer doth he give to the Teſtimonies out of it? He faith, 
They relate either to the Law, or to the Command of God to Moſes, or to the 
Power of God. But I ſhew'd that Rittangel, who managed the Debate on this 
Argument with a learned Znitarian, proved to his plain Conviction, that theſe 
places could be underſtood of nothing but a Divine Sub/itence. But he mighti- 
ly triumplis, that the moſt pertinent place is falſe printed; for it is ſet down, 
Gen.20. 21. and he tells us, There are but 18 Verſes in chat Chapter; but a 
Man of common Ingenuity would ſuſpect an Error in the Preſs in ſuch a Caſe; 
and if he had pleaſed to have look d on Gen. 28.21. he might have found 22 
Verſes, and the Words in- the 21. Therefore, ſaith he, ſo much for Chaldee 
and Cabala, deſpiſed by all learned Men, Jews as well as Chriſtians; and never 
uſed but when the People are to be gulled with noiſy Notbings, One would hard- 
ly think it poſſible ſuch mean ſluff as this ſhould paſs for an anſwer among any 
that pretend to Senſe or Knowledge. For how can he deny the ſenſe of the 
Chaldee Paraphraſt, when Philo the Alexandrian Few concurs in that Interpre- 
tation, as is evident by multitudes of places in him? Did I not expreſly men- 
tion his Teſtimony as concurring with the other? Why not a word faid to it? 
Did I not add the Conſent of Eſeb;zus concerning the Jews owning the Divini- 
ty of the Meſſias, till they ſell oft from it in oppoſition to the Chriſtians? And 
are theſe but noiſy Nothings to gil People with 2 Let what will become of the 
Diſpute between the Phariſaical Jews and the Faraites; thoſe who know any 


thing of theſe Matters, do know that I went upon other grounds; viz. whether 


the Iſraelites did receive from God an Oral Law, which they are bound to ob- 
ſerve as much as the written Law, and to interpret the written Law, and the 
force of its obligation by it. And this I never mention'd or intended to plead 
forit. And as to the 13 ways of Cabaliſtical Interpretations, I look on them 
25 groundleſs and frivolous things; but the thing I aimed at, was only this, 
There are certainly places of the Old Teſtament, which ſpeak of the Meſſias as 
the Son of God ; Thou art my Son, &c. and call him Lord, The Lord ſaid unto 
my Lord. The queſlion is, what the Senſe of theſè places was, and how they 
are to be applied to Chriſt? Now if it appear, that the moſt ancient Jews did 
underſland them in ſuch a manner, as to apply them to a Second Subiſtence in 
the Divinity, we have great reaſon to follow that Senſe, which is ſo agreeable to 
the New Teſtament; and about this we have no manner of Reaſon to deſpiſe 
the Senſe of the ancient Jews, and eſpecially of the Chaldee Paraphraſt, who aſ- 
ſerts a ſecond and a third Subſiſtence in the Divinity. And this he could not 
but find without any danger to his Jaws, was the only thing I intended. 
The next thing in point of Antiquity which he conteſts, is about the Naza- 
rene: That Name, I laid, was at firii common to all Chriſtzans, as is plain from 
Act. 24. 5. afterwards it was applied to the Jewiſh Chriſtians at Pella and Decapo- 
lis; and to ſuch as admitted no Gentiles to their Communion, but kept to the 
Ceremonies of the Law; and of theſe I ſaid they might be al! Ehionzres ; but I 
utterly denied it of ſuch as were Members of the Catholick Chriſtian Church, 
as it was made up of Jews and Gentiles, This Diſtinction he calls a pure ſig- 
ment, but anſwers not one of the Reaſons I brought for it; although I proved 
from uncontroulable Evidence, that they made two different Bodies, had difle- 
tent Rules of Faith; and that the Church 8 did hold the . 
B 2 an 
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and Pre · exiſtence of our Saviour. And is all this Cabala too, and only to be uſed 
when People are to be gulled with noiſy Nothings > i. e. with empty Pleromg'; 
and ſilent Thunder-claps. The A/ogjans were theirs, for any thing 1 know in 
all reſpects; and I will give them Theodotion, and Paulus Samoſatenus, and Phy. 
tinus. But I think not much to their comfort; the two latter were moſt cer. 
tainly condemned by the Chriſtian Church 3 and whether the former were a 
mere Jewiſh Proſelyte, or an Ebionite is not worth contending about; ſince S. Je. 
rom makes him to tranſlate the places about our Saviour like a Jew, and Aquila 
like a Chriſtian ; which ſhews how mean an opinion he had of his Sincerity. 

I proved the condemning Paulus Samoſatenus while they were under the 
power of Zenobia, to be a plain evidence of the ſenſe of the Chriſtian Church 
againſt his Doctrine; at a time when no intereſt could be ſuppoſed to ſway 
them. To this he gives a twofold Anſwer, (1.) That be ſure it is falſe, that 
they were then under the power of Zenobia. But how can we be ſure it is falſe, when 
I brought proof it was true, and he anſwers nothing at all to it? But it ſeems 
all is Cabala and noiſy Nothings that ſtand in his way. (2.) He faith, They were 
all Fereticks. A very ſhort Anſwer. But how is this proved? For a little 
proof looks well ſometimes, and a man muſt not always ſay, be ſore it is ſo, 
Well, here is a plain proof; they differ d from the Council of Nice about Homoon- 
ſios. But I had before given a full Anſwer to that, p. 42. to Which he gives 
not the leaſſ reply, viz. that they took it in two different Senſes. 

As to Lucian, | leave it to the Readers Judgment, it he compares what! 
have ſaid, and what he anſwers together, and whether he thinks it probable that 
the Arians ſhould forge a Creed under his Name at Antioch; if he continued in 
the Doctrine of Paulus Samoſatenus, which was contrary to it. 

This is all, he ſaith, that ſeems conſiderable in point of Antiquity ; and whe 
ther he hath ſaid any thing really confederable about it, let the Reader judge. 

Come we now to the point of Scripture, which is the main point in the caſe, 
For I had declared, p. 112. that our Faith as to the Trinity, is built upon that ; 
and that there are many places of Scripture, of which no tolerable Senſe can be 
given without it. And therefore I examined the Senſe the Znztarians gave of 
the moſt remarkable Places, and ſhew'd the Weakneſs and Inconſiſtency of it, 
and then in an entire Chapter proved our Doctrine from the Form of Baptiſm de- 
livered by our Saviour, as it was always underſtood in the Chriſtian Church. 
This I think was a very plain and eaſie Method of proving our Doctrine. 

And now what faith our Znitarian to all this? Truly, I have met with few 
Anſwers like it. In ſhort, he faith, That for his part, he is enough perſwaded 
without further arguing the Matter, that I have ſpent my Breath againſt a Rock, 


This is juſt the Popiſh way of anſwering by Infallibility and ſuper hanc Petram. 


But in neither caſe can I ſee the leaſt ground for ſuch mighty Confidence. Alas 
for them! they ſay, That if we write againſt their Interpretations of Scripture, 
they are not at leiſure to wipe off every {mall Soil that may happen to be ſcatter d 
in their Books. Not at Leiſure ! Whence have come all thoſe Swarms of pe- 
ſtilent Books which have come abroad of late Years among us, to ſpread their 
inſectious Docttine over the Nation? And now are they wor at Leiſure to de- 
ſend them? And at the ſame time have Leiſure enough to run into other Mat- 


ters, about which there may be more Colour for Cavilling. So that this can- 


not be the true Reaſon, and I leave the Reader to judge what it is. 

The laſt thing is the point of Reaſon ; and here he finds Leiſure enough to ex- 
patiate. But | ſhall keep to that point, upon which he ſuppoſes the whole Con- 
troverſie to turn, which is, whether the difference between Nature and Per- 
fon, which we obſerve in Mankind, do ſo far hold with reſpect ro the Divine 
Nature, that it is a Contradiction to ſay, there are three Perſons and not 
three Gods ? | | 


And there are ſeveral things I propoſed, in order to the clearing of this * 
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ter, which I ſhall endeavour to lay down as diſtinctiy as I can; andI thall not 
be Fefor'd or Banter'd out of that which I aecount the moſt proper Method, 
although it happen to be too obſcure for our Men of Wit to underſtand without 
Hazard of their Jaws. | | 

The Principles or Suppoſitions 1 lay down are theſe. 

1. Nature is One and Indiviſible in it ſelf, wherever it is. 

H. The more perfect any Nature is the more perſect muſt its Unity be. 

III. Whatever is affirmed of a moſt pefect Being, muſt be under ſtoood in a 
way agreeable to its Perfection. | | 

IV. It is repugnant to the Perſection of the divine Nature, to be multiplied 
into ſuch Individuals as are among Men; becauſe it argues ſuch a dependence 
and ſeparation, as is inconſiſtent with the moſt perfe Unity. | 

v. To ſuppoſe three diſtin Perſons in one and the ſame Indiviſible Divine 
Nature, is not repugnant to the Divine Perfections; if they be founded on (ſuch 
relative Properties, which cannot be confounded with each other, and be in 
themſelves agreeable to the Divine Nature. 8 

VI. Whether there be three ſuch diſſ inct Perſons or not, is not to be drawn 
from our own Imaginations, or Similitudes in erested Beings, but only from 
the Word of God, from whom alone the Knowledge of it can be communi- 
cated to Mankind. | 

Let us now ſee how he proves, that ſince there is no Contradiction for three 
Perſons to be in one common humane Nature, it muſt be a Contradiction to 
aſſert three Perſons in the ſame divine Nature. He offers at no leſs than de- 
nonſtrative Reaſon, p. 58. c. 2. but I have always had the moſt cauſe to fear 
the Men that pretend to [»fa/ibility, and Demonſtration. I paſs over his Myſte- 
rious Boxes, as Trifles fit only to entertain his Men of Mit, and come immedi- 
ately to his demonſtrative Reaſon, if it be to be met with. It comes at laſt to 
no more than this, that Humane Nature, and Angelical Nature, and Camel Na- 
tare have no Exiſtence but only in our Conception ; and are only Notions of our 
Minds; but the Perſons in the ſame rational Being are not mere Metaphyſical Per- 
ſons or Relative Properties, but they are ſuch as neceſſarily ſuppoſe diſtintt Subtan- 
ces as well as diſtin Properties. But inthe Trinity, the Nature is really exiſting 
Nature, tis a Spiritual Subſtance, and endued with a great number of Divine 
Attributes, not an abſtrafted or mere notional imaginary Nature; and the Divine 
Per ſons are not diſtinft Subſtances or real Beings, but Properties only in a real Be- 
ing and in an infinite Subſtance. This is the force of the Demon/{ration. But now 
if | can make it appear, that every Nature is not only One and Indiviſible in 
it ſelf, but endued with Eſſential Attributes and Properties belonging to it as 
ſuch, then jt will be evident, that Nature is nota mere Abſtratted Notion of 
or Minds, but ſomething which really exiſts ſomewhere; and then the Founda- 
tion of this demonſtrative Reaſon is taken away. And I appeal to any Perſons 
that conſider things, whether the Humane, Angelical, and Camel Nature (as he 
calls it) do not really differ from each other, and have ſuch Eſſential Properties 
belonging to them as cannot agree to any other Nature? For elſe it muſt be a 
mere Notion and Fiction of the Mind, to make 5 real difference between them. 
But if Humane Nature and Camel Nature do eſſentially differ from each other, 
then every Nature hath its Eſſential Unity and Properties which cannot belong 
to any other, and that without any act of our Minds. And if every Nature is 
really and eſſentially different from another, it muſt have an Exillence ſome- 
where independent on our Notions and Conceptions. Kat 

it may be ſaid, That no ſuch Nature doth really exiſt by it ſelf, but only in the 
ſeveral Individuals. But that is not the preſent Queſtion, where or how it e- 
xiſts, but whether it depend only on our Imaginations or the acts of our Minds; 
and if jt doth ſo, then there can be no real and eſſential Difference in the Na- 
tures of Men and Beaſt, which I think none who have the Underſtanding of a 
Man can imagine. But 
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But really exiſting Natures, he ſaith, gre in ſuch Perſons, as neceſſarily ſuppoſe 
diſtin® Subſtances; as well as diſlinft Properties; and if they exiſted only in 4 
common Nature, as the Humanity, and had not alſo diſtinet Subſtances, they would 
never make diſtinit Perſons. 6 

I do allow, that in created and dependent Beings, there muſt be diftin? 
Subſtances to make diſtin Perſons ; but he ought to have given an account what 
that is which makes diſtin Perſons neceſſarily to ſuppoſe diſtin Subſtances. For 
the Nature is One and Indiviſible in them all; or elle every Individual muſt 
make a new Species, which is an Abſurdity I ſuppoſe he will not be fond of. 
If there be then one and the ſame Nature in the Individuals, whence comes the 
difference of Subſtances to be ſo neceſſarily ſuppoſed 2 It it be from Diverſity, Diſ: 
ſimilitude, Dependance and ſeparate Exiſtence, as I aſſerted, then theſe Reaſons 
can hold only in created Beings ; and wherethey cannot hold, as in the Divine 
Nature, why may there not be a diſtinction of Perſons founded on relative Pro- 
perties, without any diſtinction of Subſtances, which is repugnant to the per- 
fe Unity of the Godhead? What demonſtrative Reaſon, nay, what probable 

Argument hath he oftcr'd againſt this? 

| He takes notice p. 60. of what I had ſaid about the diſtinction of Perſonality 
and Perſon; and that Perſonality is originally only a particular Mode of Sub- 
ſiſtence; and a Perſon beſides the relative | roperty takes in the divine Nature 
together with it. And what Demonſtration have we againſt this? So far from 
it, that he falls to Trifling again to keep his Mex of Vit in good Humour. &. 
much for Madam Perſonality, now for Sir Perſon. Is thisa decent way of Wri- 
ting about theſe Matters; to begin with the Talk of demanſtrative Reaſon, and 
to end with Burleſguing, and turning them into Ridicule ? If this be an agrees · 
ble Entertainment for his Men of Wit, it ſhews that they deſerve that Character, 
as well as he doth that of a Demonſtrator. 

But this ſportfull Gentleman hath found ſomething elſe to play with, wiz 
that my Notion of three Subſiſtences without three Subſtances is really nothing 
but Sabellianiſm. But I had already faid ſo much for the clearing of this, both 
in the Preface and the Book itſelf, that I need not to add one Word about it, un- 
leſs he had 1 ſome new demonſtrati ve Reaſon to prove it. Which he is 
far enough früm. All that he ſaith, is, That they muſt be called Fools as well at 

Sabellius, if they afſerted Relative Properties, or any Properties that were in w 
Efſexce. But the Author of the Diſcourſe of Real and Nominal Trinitarians, (to 


. Whom he is no Stranger) had ſaid That the Sabellians held that the Father, Sou 


and Spirit are but only three Names of God given to him in Scripture by occaſion 
of ſo many ſeveral Diſpenſations toward the Creature, and ſo he is but one ſubjiting 
Perſon and three Relative Perſons. If this be true, here are Relative Properties 
indeed relating to a Divine Eſſence : but how? not as to any Internal Relations 
of Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt ; but as to External Diſpenſations, which are a 
nother kind of Relative Properties. | 

This is all that 1 can find in this laſt Effort, that relates to my ſelf: As to 
what concerns others, they are very able to defend themſelves, and particular- 


ly as to Dr. S. and Dr. Sh. I muſt ſtill ſay I think them much his Superiours as 


to Wit and Learning, (for of them I ſpake without the leaſt Reſpect to my ſelf, 
however he makes it a Complement to my ſelf aud them, I know not for what 
Reaſon unleſs it be that I ſpeak of thoſe againſt whom they had written with 7+ 
ſolence and Scorn.) But I hope they will ſhew themſelves ſo much his Superiours 
too in Wiſdom and Diſcretion, as not to renew their Quarrels upon his Provo. 
cations, for he doth what in him lies to inflame them ; and he thought it, (and 


I do not blame him for it) the beſt ſervice he could do to his ſinking Caule. 


WORCESTE R, 
April 26. 1697. Z. N. 
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Mr. LOCKE's Second Letter ; 


WHEREIN. 


His NoTrion of IDEAS is prov'd to be Inconſiſtent with 
it ſelf, and with the ARTICLES of the CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. 


2 


Was not a little ſurpriz d at the length of your Second Letter, conſider- 
ing the ſhortneſs of the Anſwer contained in it : But it put me in mind 
of the Springs of Modena mention d by Ramazzini, which rife up with 
ſuch a plenty of Water upon opening a Paſlage, that the Undertaker is 
afraid of being overwhelm d by it. 1 fee how dangerous it is to give occaſion 
toa Perſon of ſuch a fruitful Invention to write: for Letters become Books, 
and ſmall Books will ſoon rife to great Volumes, if no way be found to give a 
Check to ſuch an EBullition of Thoughts, as ſome Men find within themſelves. 
Iwas apt to think the beſt way were, to let Nature ſpend it ſelf; and although 
thoſe who write aut of their own Thoughts do it with as much Faſe and Pleaſure 
as a Spider fpins his Web; yet the World ſoon grows weary of Controverſies, 
eſpecially when they are about Perſonal Matters: Which made me wonder that 
one who underſtands the World ſo well, ſhould ſpend above fifty Pages of a 
Letter in renewing and enlarging a Complaint wholly concerning himſelf. Sup- 
poſe I had Born a little too hard upon you in Joyning your Words and anothers In- 
tert iom together; had it not been an eaſie and effectual way of clearing your 
ſelf, to have declared to the World, that you owned the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
as it hath been Received in the Chriſtian Church, and is by ours in the Creeds 
and Articles of Religion? This had ſtopt the Mouths of the Clamorous, and 
had removed the Suſpicions of the Doubtful, and would have given full Satiſ- 
faction to all reaſonable Men. But when you ſo carefully avoid doing this, all 
other Arts and Evaſions dò but leave the Matter more ſuſpicious among the 
moſt Intelligent and Impartial Readers. This I mention, not that you need: be 
afraid of the Inguiſit ion, or that I intend to charge you with Hereſie in denying 
the Trinity ; but my preſent Deſign is to ſhew, That your Mind is ſo intangled 
and ſet faſt by your Not ion of Ideas, that you Know not what to make of the 
Doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation ; becauſe you can have no Idea of One 
Nature and Three Perſons, nor of two Natures and one Ferſon; as will fully ap- 
Fear afterwards. And therefore, out of regard to Publick Service, in order 
to the prevent ing a growing Miſchief, I ſhall endeavour to lay open the ill 
Conſequences of your Way of Ideas with reſpect to the Articles of the Chri- 
ſtian Faith. AEM 4) | e 
But I ſhall wave all unneceſſary Repetitions, and come immediately to the 
Matter of your Complaint as it is renewed in this Second Letter, which | ſhall 
briefly anſwer, before I proceed to that which I chiefly ceſign. Your Com- 
plaint, 
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2d. Letter plaint, you ſay, was, That you were brought into a Controverſſe wherein yg bad 
p-2. never medled, nor knew how you came to be concerned in. I told you, I was 
Aue. to © becauſe the Perſon who opoſed the Myſteries of Chriſtianity went upon your 
firſt Ler- Graunds, and made uſe of your Words; although I declared withall, that 
r, Þ. 4%: © they were uſed to other purpoſes than you intended them; and I confeſs 9, 
that the reaſon why I quoted your Words ſo much, was, becauſe I foung 
* your Notion as to Certainty by Ideas, was the main Foundation on which 
* the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious went; and that he had nothing that 
* look'd like Reaſon, if that Principle were removed; which made me <6 
* much. endeavour to ſhew, that it would not hold, and ſo I ſuppoſed the rea- 
* ſon why: Lſo often mention d your Words, was no longer a Riddle to you. 
4. Letter, © Theſe Paſſages you ſer down in your Second Letter; but you ſay, all this 
p. 48. ſeems to you to do nothing towards the clearing of tha matter. Whether it doth 
. 49. or not, I am content to leave it to any indifferent Reader; and there it muſt 
reſt at laſt, although you ſhould write Volumes about it. | 
5. 30. But for what cauſe do you continue ſo unſatisfied? You tell us, It #, that the 
Author mentioned, went upon this Ground, That clear and diſtinit Ideas are neceſſary 
toCertainty, but that is not your Notion as to Certainty by Ideas ; which is, That 
Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, ſuch 
as.we have, whether they be in all their Parts perfectiy clear and diſtinct or w : 
And you ſay, that you have no Notions of Certainty more than this one. | 
Firſt Let. This is no more than what you had ſaid before in your former Letter, and 
ter, J. 57+ took particular notice of it, and gave three ſeveral Anſwers to it, which I ſhall 
here lay together and defend, becauſe you ſeem to think I had not anſwered it. 
(.) © That thoſe who offer at clear and diſtinct Ideas bid much fairer for 
Certainty than you do (according to this Anſwer) and ſpeak more agreeably 
>. 8. © to your Original Grounds of Certainty. For it is a very wonderfull thing 
in point of Reaſon, for you to pretend to Certainty by Ideas, and not allow 
thoſe Ideas to be clear and diſtin 2 You ſay, the Certainty lies in the Percep- 
tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas: How can I clearly perceive the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, If I have not clear and diſtindt 1deas 2 For 
how is it poſſible Be a Man's Mind to know whether they agree or diſagree, if 
there be fome parts of thoſe Ideas we have only general and confuſed Idea of 
And therefore I had great reaſon to ſay, that if Certainty be placed in Ideas 
we muſt have clear and diſtin Ideas. You may as well ſay, a Man may be 
certain of the Agreement and Diſagreement of Colours in a confuſed or uncertain 
Light. For ſo much as the Idea fails of Clearneſs and Diſtinctneſs, ſo much it 
fails of that Evidence: which it is neceſſary to judge by. Where-ever there is 
Obſcurity, Confuſion or Imperfection in the Ideas, there muſt be ſo much Uncer- 
tainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of them. And to 
pretend to Certainty by Ideas without pretending tg, clear and diſtinct Ideas, is 
to judge without Evidence, and to determine a thing to be certainly true, when 
we cannot know whether it be ſo or not; for how can you be ſure bat your 
Ideas agree with the Reality of things (wherein you place the Certainty of Know 
ledge) i there be no ſuch, Ideas of thoſe things, that you can perceive their 
true Nature, and their difference from all others? For therein you will notde- 
ny that the Notion of clear and diſtin Ideas confiſts..” 
letter 11, But you ſay more than once or twice, of ten times, That I blame thoſe who 
p. a, 97 10. place Certainty in clear and diſtin Ideas, but you do it not, and yet 7 bring you 
15.25.38, in among them ; which is the thing you ſo much complain of. I will give you 
39,47, a full Anſwer to this Complaint. I do not deny,” but the firſt occaſion of my 
2036 Charge was the Suppoſition that clear and diſtinit Ideas were neceſſary in order 
N any Certainty in our Minds, and that the only way to attain this Certain) was 
by comparing theſe Ideas together: But to prove this, your Words were produ- 


ced, and your Principles of Certainty laid down, and none elſe; and! — | 
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imagine that you could place Certainty in the Agreement or Diſagreement of I- 
deas, and yet not ſuppoſe thoſe Ideas to be clear and diſtinct. But finding your 
{elf oyned in ſuch Company which you did not deſire to be ſeen in, you rather 
choſe to diſtinguith your ſelf from them, by denying clear and diſtinct Ideas 
to be neceſſary to Certainty. But it muſt be here obſerved, that our Debate 
about Certainty by Ideas is not about any other Certainty, but about Certainty 
of Knowledge wixh regard to ſome Propoſition, whoſe Ideas are to be compared 
2s to their Agreement and Diſagreement, For your Words are, Certainty of rag 4 4 
Knowledge us to percerve the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas as expreſſed in a 3. 
j Propoſition. This we uſually call knowing or being certain of the truth of any Firſt Lets 
N eie, So that a Propoſition whoſe Ideas are to be compared as to their ter, p. 57. 
Agreement or Diſagreement, is the proper Object of this Certainty. And 
thercfore this Certainty is to be diſtinguiſhed, 
1. From a Certainty by Senſe;or that by which we come to know the Exiſtence 
of External Objects. For vou lay, That the Knowledge of the Exiſtence of any B. 4. ch. 
o'her thing we can have ouly by Senſation. For there being uo neceſſary Connexion fi. Sec. 1. 
Real Exiſtence with any Idea a Man hath in hs Memory ; no particular Man can 
know the Exiſtence of any other Being, but only when by ailual eperating upon him 
it makes it ſelf perceived by%$im. But that this is quite another Certainty ſrom 
that of Idea, appears from thele following words of yours; For the having the 
Idea of any thing, in our Mind, no more proves the Exiſtence of that thing than the 
Pifture of a Man evidences his being in the World, or the Viſions of a Dream make 
thereby a true Hiſtory. Therefore this is a very diltcrent Certainty from that 
of Ideas. 
2. From a Certainty by Reaſon; When from the Exiſtence of ſome things evi- 
dent to Senſe, we inferr the Exiſtence of another thing not evident to Senſe ; 
As to take your own words in your former Letter. As to the Exiſtence of bo- Letter 1. 
dily Subſtances, I know by my Senſes, that ſomething extended, ſolid and figur d does“. 
exiſt ; for my Senſes are the utmoſt Evidence and Certainty I have of the Exi- 
ſence of extended, ſolid, figured things. Theſe Modes being then known to exiſt by 
our Senſes, the Exiſtence of them (which I cannot conceive can ſubſiſt without ſome- 
thing to ſupport them) makes me ſee the Connexion of thoſe Ideas with a Support, 
or as it is called, Subject of Iubeſion, and ſo conſequently the Connexion of that Sup- 
port, which cannot be nothing with Exiſtence, | 
Granting all this, yet it by no means proves that we can have a Certainty in 
the way of Ideas, where the Ideas themſelves by which we have the Certainty 
are obſcure and confuſed ; but that ſuppoſing the Ideas we have by our Senſes 
to be true, we may from them inferr the Exiſtence of ſomething of which we 
have only an obſcure and confuſed Idea; which is the Caſe of bodily Subſtances. 
Of which I grant you may come to a certain Knowledge, but not a Certainty 
Ideas, but by a Conſequence of Reaſon deduced from the Ideas we have by 
our Senſes, And this can never prove that we may have a Certainty by Ideas, 
where the Ideas themſelves are not clear and dillind : For there is a great diffe- 
rence between having a Certainty by reaſon, of a thing whoſe Idea is confuſed 
and obſcure, and having that Certainty by obſcure and confuſed Ideas. For in 
this Caſe the Idea of Sub/tance is ol ſcure: but the way of Certainty is by a clear 
Deduction of Reaſon from the Ideas we have by our Senſes. 1 
3- From a Certainty by Remembrance; By which | mean the remaining Impreſ- 
ſion on the Mind of an Original Certainty by Demonſtration. As to uſe your 
own Inſtance; A Man hath found by Mathematical Evidence, that the three Au. B. 4.ch. 2. 
gles of a Triangle are equal to two Right Angles; The Perception of this at the Sc. 75: 
ume of the Demon lration was clear and diu inct; but afterwards, the Method 
of Demonſtration may have fl pt out of his Mind, yet he retains a Certainty of 
the thing by vertue of that Demonſtration ; but this is not a clear Perception, 
s you would have it, where the Ideas are confuſed ; but it is an obſcure Re- 
Cece membrance 
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membrance of the grounds of that Certainty which he once had; and hath ne- 
ver ſeen any Reaſon ſince, why he ſhould call it in Queſtion. 

Theſe things then being put out of the Queſtion, which belong not to it. 
the Queſtion truly ſtated is, whether we can attain to any Certainty of Know. 
ledge as to the Truth of a Propoſition in the way of Ideas, where the ideas them. 
ſelves by which we come to that Certainty be not clear and diſtin? 

Another thing to be obſerved is, that Des Cartes who firſt ſtarted this way of 
Certainty by Ideas, thought it a ridiculous thing in any to pretend to it, ualeſz 

Princip. their Ideas were clear and diſtinft. He ſaith, That when we aſſent without clear 
L 1: 44 Perception, we are either deceived, or fall into Truth by chance, But we do often 
. err when we think we have clear Perception, and have not. But to a certain Fudg- 
ment, it is neceſſary that our Perception be not only clear but diſt inft : that is, whey 
the thing not only lies open to our view, but we ſee it on all fides, and ſo can dj. 
Hinguiſb it from all other things. You agree with him in placing Certainty in 
| Ideas, but you differ from him in that which alone made his Opinion reafons- 
| ble, viz. That theſe Ideas be clear and diſtin. If it were poſſible for us to come 
to clear and diſtinct Ideas of the things we pretend to be certain of, it were 2 
juſt Pretence to Certainty in that way; but ſince we cannot come at them, we 
muſt be content with ſuch Meaſures of Knowledge as we are capable of. But 
for you to talk ſo much of Certainty by Ideas, and yet to allow Obſcarity and In- 
perfection in thoſe Ideas, is like a purblind Man who would pretend to judge 
exactly of the differences of Colours in the Twilight, becauſe another pretended 
todo it at Noon-day': Or like one, who would undertake to ſhew certainly the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of two Men at a diſtance from him, in their Habit, 
Features and Stature, and yet at the ſame time confeſs that he could not clearly 
diſtinguiſh one from the other. So that if I did think you ſpake more conſiſtent- 
ly to your Hypotheſis, than you ſay now that you did, I hope you will forgive 
me that Wrong, if at leaſt it be a Wrong to you; for after all, there are ſeve- 
ral Paſſages in your Eſſay, which ſuppoſe clear Ideas neceſſary. to Certainty. 
B.q. ch. For in one place you ſay, That the mind not being certain of the Truth of that 
8 Seck. 8. 17 dorh not evidently know. What is this but to make clear Ideas neceſſary 
to Certainty ? — . 
B. 4.ch.q In another, yet more plainly, That which is requifite to make our Knowledge 
Sett. 8. certain is the C learneſs of our Ideas. 
B. 4. ch. In a third place you ſay, For it being evident that our Knowledge cannot exceed 
: A, Seck. our Ideas; where they are either imper fe, confuſed or obſcure, we cannot expett 
to have certain, perfe or clear Knowledge. 
B.4.ch 2. Ina fourth; But obſcure aud confuſed Ideas can never produce any clear and cer- 
Sett. 15. tain Anowledge, becauſe as far as any Ideas are confuſed or obſcure, the mind can ne- 
wer perceive clearly whether they agree or diſagree. What can be more exprels? 
And yet you have complained of me in near twenty places of your ſecond Letter 
for charging this upon you. By this the World will judge of the Juſtice of your 
Complaints and the Conſiſtency of your Notion of Ideas. 
4nſw to (2.) I anſwer'd, © That it is very poſſible the Author of Chriſtzanity not 
* * My/terions, might miſtake or miſapply your Notions, but there is too much 
7 3% + realon to believe he thought them the ſame, and we have no reaſon to be 
* ſorry that he hath given you this occaſton for the explaining your meaning, 
* and for the Vindication of your ſelf in the matters you apprehend he had 
* charged you with. 
Let. 2. Here you enter upon a ſreſh Complaint, and ſay, This can be no Reaſon why 
5. 36. you ſhould be joyned with a Man that had miſapplied your Notions ; and that no 
| Man hath ſo much miſtaken and miſapplied your Notions as my ſelf, and therefore 
you ought rather to be joyr.ed with me. But is this fair and ingenuous dealing, to 
repreſent this matter fo, as if I had joined you together, becauſe he had miſunder- 


ſiood and miſapplied your Notions 2 Can you think me a Man of ſo little 2 
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to make that the Reaſon of it? No, Sir, it was becauſe he aſſigned no other 
Grounds but yours, and that in your own Words, however now you would di- 
vert the meaning of them another way, And although I was willing to allow 
you all reaſonable Occaſions for your own Vindication, as appears by my Wotds : 
yet I was ſenſible enough, that you had given too juſt an Occaſion to apply them 
in that manner, as appears by the next Page. But becauſe theſe words follow 
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ſome I had quoted out of your Poſtſcript, you fall into a nice piece of Criticiſm a- Anſwer t» 


bout them, which, you ſay, i» Grammatical Conſt ruct ion, muſt refer to the Words x. 


ter 1. 


t 
* 37. 


of the Poſtſcript ; but any one that reads without a deſign to cavil, would ea- Letter 2: 
fily interpret them of your Words and Notions about which the Debate was; “ 45. 


and not of the Poſtſcript, which comes in but as a Parentheſis. This looks like 
Chicaning in Controverſie; which no Man, who knows his Cauſe is good, 
ever falls into. | 

But if, you ſay, by an unintelligible new way of Conſtruttion the word Them 
be applied to any Paſſages in your Book: What then? Why then, whoever they 
are, you intend to complain of them too. But the words juſt before tell you who 
they are, viz. The Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith, And is this all that you in- 
tend, only to complain of them for making you a Party in the Controverſie againſt 
the Trinity 2 But whether you have not made your ſelf roo much a Party in it, 
will appear before we have done. 

I had with great Kindneſs, as | thought, taken notice of a Paſſage in your Poſt- 


ſeript: in which I was glad to find that in general, you owned the Myſteries of. 


the Chriſtian Faith, and the Scripture to be the Foundation and Rule of it: From 
whencel inferr'd, that I could not believe you intended to give any Advantage 
to the Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith. This Paſſage, you ſay, you were ſar- 
prized to find in a Paragraph deſign'd to give you ſatisfattion. There are ſome 
Perſons I find very hard to be ſatisfied. For I ſpeak of my ſatisfaction in this 
paſſige, and that I was glad you agreed ſo far with me, although you could 
not come up in all things to what I coutd wiſh. But what Reaſon have you 
to expreſs ſo much diſſatisfaction at theſe Words? You call it an entraordina- 
ry ſort of Complement; and that they ſeem to intimate as though I took you for a 
Heathen before. 

Row like a cavilling Exception is this? Do not we know that in the Debate 
about the Myſteries of Faith our Adverſaries are no Heathens; but they deny 
any Myſteries : I was glad to find that you owned them; and reſolved your 
Faith into the Scripture as the Foundation of it. Did not this look more like 
a good Opinion of you as to theſe matters, than any Inclination to ſuſpect you 
tor a Heathen 2 

But you ſay, Ir muſt not be taken for granted, that thoſe who do not write or 
appear in Print in Controverſies of Religion do not own the Chriſtian Faith, and the 
Scriptures as the Rule of it. I was far enough from any ſuch Apprehenſion ; 
but the caſe is quite otherwiſe, with thoſe who are not (paring of writing a- 
bout Articles of Faith, and among them take great care to avoid ſome which 
have been always eſteem d fundamental Articles by the Chriſtian Church. And 
I think it was no want of Humanity or Chriſtian Charity in me, that | was ſo 
glad to find you own the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith in general: which ſhews 
at leaſt that you cannot object againſt any Articles of Faith, becauſe they con- 
tain ſomething myſterious in them. | 

But L faid, That in all things your Anſwer doth not come fully up to what Tcould 
wiſh. And I think I gave ſufficient Proof of it, as to your Idea of Subſtance, the 
Nature of Ideas, the Materiality of the Soul, the diſparaging ſome Arguments to 
prove the Exiſtenc: of God, the Tendency of your Principles, and the Ground of 
Certainry, &c. Which are put off to another Letter, except the laſt, which 
ij therefore now to be examined. | 
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Anſwer to 
Letter 1. 


p. 38. 


Letter 2. 
P. 48. 


Letter 2. 
P. 95. 


(3.) The third Anſwer I gave was, That your own Grounds of Certainty 
© tend to Scepticiſm; and that in an Age wherein the Myſteries of Faith — 
* much expoſed by the Promoters of Scepticiſm and Infidelity, it is a thing of 
dangerous Conſequence to ſtart ſuch new Methods of Certainty, as are 2 
* toleave Mens minds more doubtful than before. Theſe words, you ſay, con- 
tain a farther Accuſation of your Book, which ſhall be conſider d in its due * 
But this is the proper place of conſidering it. For I ſaid, , That hereby you 
have given too juſt occaſion to the Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith, to make 
© uſe of your Words and Notions, as was evidently proved from your own Con. 
* ceſſions. And if this be ſo, however I was willing to have had you explained 
your ſelf to the general Satisfaction; yet ſince you decline it, I do inſiſt upon it 
that you cannot clear your ſelf from laying that Foundation, which the Au. 
thor of Chriſtianity not Myſterious built upon. For your Ground of Certainty i; 
the Agreement or Diſagree ment of the Ideas, as expreſſed in any Propoſition, 
Which are your own Words. From hence I urgd, © That let the Propoſition 
come to us any way, either by Humane or Divine Authority, if our Certainty 
depend upon this, we can be no more certain, than we have clear Perception 
* of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas contained in it. And from hence 
* the Author of Chriſtzanity not Myſterious thought he had Reaſon to reject all 
* Myſteries of Faith which are contained in Propoſitions, upon your Grounds 
* of Certainty. By this it evidently appears, that although I was willing to 


allo you all fair ways of interpreting your own Senſe ; yet I by no means 


thought that your Words were wholly miſunderſtood or miſapply'd by that Author: 
but rather that he ſaw into the true Conſequence of them, as they lie in your 
Book. And what Anſwer do you give to thts? Not a word in the proper 
place for it. But afterwards (for I would omit nothing that may ſeem to help 
your Cauſe) you offer ſomething towards an Anſwer. For there you diftir- 
guiſh the Certainty of Faith, and the Certainty of Knowledge, and you humbly cov- 
ceive the Certainty of Faith, if I think fit to call it ſo, hath nothing to do with 


the Certainty of Knowledge; and to talt of the Certainty of Faith ſeems all one to 


you as to talk of the Knowledge of Believing, a way of ſpeaking not eaſie for you to 
underſtand. So that if I ſpake never ſo much the Certainty of Knowledge, it duth 
not at all concern the Aſſurance of Faith, that is quite diſtint from it, neither 
ſtands nor falls with Knowledge. Faith ſtands by it ſelf, and upon Grounds of its 
own, nor can be removed from them aud placed on thoſe of Knowledge. Their Growds 
are ſo far from being the ſame, or having any thing common, that when it is brought 
to Certainty, Faith is deſiroy d, tis Knowledge then and Faith no longer. So that, 
whether you are, or are not miſtaken in the placing Certainty in the Perception of 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, Faith ſtill ſtands upon its own Baſts, which 
1s not at all alter by it; and every Article of that hath juſt the ſame unmoved 
Foundation, and the very ſame Credibility that it had before. This is the Subſtance 
of what you ſay about this Matter, and is the moſt conſiderable Paſſage in your 
Book towards clearing this Matter. 


Anſwer to But | wasaware of this, asappears by theſe Words; © Is Faith an unreaſonable 
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« AQ? Is it not an Aſſent to a Propoſition? Then, If all Certainty in Acts ol 
«% Reaſon be derived from the perceiving the Agreement or Diſagreement ol 
« the Ideas contained in it; either there can be no Certainty in the reaſonable 
Act of Faith, or the Grounds of Certainty muſt be laid ſome other way. 
But this is a Matter of too great Weight and Conſequence to be eaſily paſt over, 
becaule the main ſtrength of your Defence lies in it, and therefore I ſhall more 
ſtrictly examine what you fay 3 and {ct this Point of be Cerrainty of Faith in 35 
good a Light as'l can, and thew the Inconſiſteney of your Notion of Ideas, 
with the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith. 7o talk of the Certainty of Faith, lay you, 
ſeems all one to you as to talk of the Kowledze of Believing ; a way of ſpeaking wei 
ea/ie for you to underſtand, 


But 
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But how comes the Certainty of Faith to become ſo hard a Point with you? 


| Have not all Mankind, who have talked of Matters of Faith, allow'd a Certaiuty 


of Faith as well as a Certainty of Knowledge, although upon different Grounds? 
In your former Letter you told us, that if we knew the Original of Words, we 
foould be mich helped to the Ideas they were firſt applied to and made to land for. 
Now what is there in the Original of the word Certainty which makes it uncapa- 
ble of being applied to Faith? I had thought that our Word was taken from 
the Latin; and that among the Romans it was oppoſed to doubting, Nil rant 
certum quam quod de dubio certum. 1 | 

And theretore where the Mind upon examination of the Grounds of Aſſent 
faw no Reaſon for doubting, it might properly be ſaid to be certain: If it ſees 
no Cauſe to doubt from the Evidence of the Thing it ſelf, or the clear Deduction 
of Conſequences, that is Certainty of Knowledge ; but where it ſees no Reaſon 
to doubt from the Authority of him that ſpeaks, that is Certajnty of Believing ; 
and the greater the Authority of him that ſpeaks, the leſs Reaſon there is to 
doubt, and therefore the greater Certainty of Faith. And this I think is very 
eafie to be underſtood, and ſo have the Generality of Mankind thought to this 
Day. But it {ſeems our old Words muſt not now paſs in the current Senſe ; but 


then it is fit they be called in, and new ſtampt, that we may have none but New 


milled Words to talk with; but in common Juſtice, a competent time oyght to 
be allow d for it, that none be ſurprized ; and in the mean time they ought to 
paſs in their current Senſe; and that is all rhe Favour I dete in this Matter. 
But I am utterly againſt any Private Mint of Words; and think thoſe Perſons 
aſſume too much Authority to themſelves, who will not ſufter common Words 
to paſs in their general Acceptation ; but will ſer ſuch Bounds and Limits to the 
Senſe of them, as {uit beſt with their own Speculations. 

But is not this all one as to talk of the Knowledge of Believing 2 For what Rea- 
fon? Knowledge and Faith are too diſtin things, the one relates to Evidence, 
and the other to Teſtimony ; but Certainty is common to them both, unleſs 
you think it impoſſible to be certain upon any Teſtimony whatſoever. You 


tell us in your Poſtſcript (which Thope may be brought hither without Of. eſtſeript 
ſence) that it is a ſhame among Chriſtians to raiſe ſuch a Doubt of this, Whether b. 3: 


an infinitely powerfull and wiſe Being be weracious or no. Then | ſuppoſe the Vera- 
city of God is a certain and undoubted Principle? and If there be ſufficient 
Means to aſſure us of Divine Revelation (as I doubt not but you yield there are) 
What thould hinder one, that believes upon ſuch Grounds as are ſufficient to 
convince him, from attaining to a Certainty of Faith 2 But you take Certainty 
a belonging only to Knowledge. So do the Papiſts, as belonging only to Iafalli- 
bility, andſay there can be no Certainty of Faith, 'where there is not an Zafalli- 
ble Froponent; but neither you nor they are to impoſe upon the Underſtandings 
of Mankind, who know how to diſtinguiſh the Grounds of Certainty both from 
Rnowledge-and Infallibility. You allow ſuch a thing as 4fſurance of Faith ; and 
whv not Certainty as well as Aſſurance? | know no reaſon, but that you have 
aypropriated Certainty to the Perception of tbe Agreement or Diſagreement of 
ew in any Propoſition; and now you -find this will not hold as to Articles of 
Faith; and theret re you will allow no Certainty of Faith ; which I think 
is not for the Advantage of your Cauſe, | 

But y ou go on and tell us, That if this Way of Certainty by Ideas doth not hold, 
Jet it cannot affect Matters of Faith which ſtand immoveable upon other Grounds ; 
Faith in your own words ſtands ſtill upon its own Baſis; and every Article of it has 
juſt the ſame unmoved Foundation, and the very ſame Credibility that it had before. 
This will appear to be an extraordinary Anſwer, When we have throughly exa- 
min'd it, Here we {ce Faith is taken not with reſpect to the general Grounds of 
Certainty, bin tothe parttcular Articles of Faith, 1. e. the Propoſitions contained 
in that Revelation which we embrace on the Account of its Divine Authority; 
now the'e Propoſi ions ate of ſeveral Kinds, 1. Some 
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x. Some that are more clearly expreſſed therein, but ſuch as might be attain. 
ed to by the Light of Reaſon without Revelation. And ſuch are the funds. 
mental Principles of natural Religion, viz. The Being of God and Providence 
and the Rewards and Puniſhments of a future State. Theſe Mankind may at. 
taint to a Certainty in, without Revelation, or elſe there can be no ſuch thing as 
natural Religion in the World; but theſe things are more fully and plainly revea- 
led in the Scriptures. Let us now ſuppoſe a Perſon by natural Reaſon to attain 
to a Certainty, as to the Being of God and Immortality of the Soul; and he 
proceeds upon your general Grounds of Certainty, 1 the Agreement or Diſa- 
greement of Ide u; and fo from the Ideas of God and the Soul, he is made certain 
of thoſe two Points before mention'd. But let us again ſuppoſe that ſuch a Per. 
ſon upon a farther Examination of your Method of Proceeding finds that the 
Way of Ideu in theſe Caſes will not do; for #o Idea proves the Exiſtence of the 
thing without it ſelf, no more than the Picture of a Man proves his Being, or the 
Vifions of a Dream make a true A 1d ey are your own Expreſſions.) And 
for the Soul he cannot be certain, that Matter may think, (as you affirm) 
and then what becomes of the Soul's Immateriality (and conſequently immor- 
tality) from its Operations? But for all this, ſay you, hi Aſſurance of Faith re. 
mains firm on its own Baſis. Now I appeal to any Man of Senſe, whether the 
finding the Uncertainty of his own Principles which he went upon in Point of 
Reaſon, doth not weaken the Credibility of theſe fundamental Articles when 
they are conſider d purely as Matters of Faith > For before, there was a natural 
Credibility in them on the Account of Reaſon ; but by going on wrong Grounds 
of Certainty, all that is loſt ; and inſtead of being certain he is more doubtfull 
than ever. And if the Evidence of Faith falls ſo much ſhort of that of Reaſon, it 
muſt needs have leſs Effect upon Mens Minds, when the ſubſerviency of Rea- 
ſon is taken away, as it muſt be when the Grounds of Certainty by Reaſon are 
vaniſhed. Is it at all probable, that he who finds his Reaſon deceive him in 
ſuch Fundamental Points ſhould have his Faith ſtand firm and unmoveable on the 
account of Revelation? For in Matters of Revelation, there muſt be ſome An- 
tecedent Principles ſuppoſed betore we can believe any thing on the Ac- 
count of it. "RA 
And the firſt is, that there is a God ; but this was the very thing he found 
himſelf at a loſs in by his way of Certainty by Ideas; and how can his Faith 
ſtand firm as to Divine Revelation, when he is made Uncertain by his own Way, 
whether there be a God or no? Beſides, to ſuppoſe Divine Revelation we mult 
be certain that there is a Principle above Matter and Motion in the World ; but 
here we find, that upon the Principles of Certainty by Idea he cannot be certain 
of this ; becauſe he doth not know but Matter may think, and conſequently, 
all Revelation may be nothing but the Effects of an Exalted Fancy, or the Heats 
of a diſordered Imagination, as Spinoza affirmed. © Again, before there can be a 
ny ſuch thing as Aſſurance of Faith upon Divine Revelation, there muſt be a Cer- 
tainty as to Seyſe and Tradition; for there can be no Revelation pretended now 
without immediate Inſpiration ; and the Baſis of our Faith is a Revelation con- 


> tained in an Ancient Book, whereof the Parts were delivered at diſtant Times, 


P. 131, 


bur conveyed down to us by an Univerſal Tradition, But now, what if your 
Grounds of Certainty can give us no Aſſurance as to theſe things? I do not 
mean, that they cannot demonſtrate Matters of Fact, which it were moſt un- 
reaſonable to expect; but that theſe Grounds of Certainty make all things 
uncertain ; for Ithink I have proved, that this way of Ideas cannot give a la- 
tisfactory account as to the Exiſtence of the plaineſt Objects of Senſe; becauſe 
Reaſon cannot perceive the Connexion between the Oljects and the Ideas. How 
thencan we arrive to any Certainty in perceiving thoſe Objects by their Ideas 
And I was in the right, when 1 ſaid this Way tended to Scepticiſm ; and I do net 
think that conſiſtent with the Aſſurnce of Faith. 1 
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But this is an [mputation you take very ill, and ſav, that I have brought no Ar- 

for it, but only that my great Prejudice againſt this way of Certainty is, 

that it leads to Scepticiſm. (Scepticiſm is the New Mill d Word.) This is very 

ſtrange, when that Expreſſion is only the Introduction to the Arguments from 
„ 125. to 132. to which no Anſwer is given. And ſo 1 leave it. 

There are other Propoſitions or Articles of Faith which wholly depend on 
the Senſe of Words contain'd in the Scripture, and we are to enquire, whether 
the 4ſurance of Faith, as you call it, be conſiſtent with the overthrow ing your 
Grounds of Certainty; i e. whether thoſe who embrace the Articles of Faith 
in the Way of Ideas, can retain their Certainty of thoſe Articles when theſe Ideas 
are quitted. And this alone will be a plain Demonſtration in the Caſe, that 
the Certainty of Faith cannot ſtand with ſuch Men, it this way of Certainty by 
Ideas be deſtroyed. And by this which I am now to make out, let any one 
judge how true your Words are like to prove, when you lay, Let the Grounds 
of Kwowledge or Certainty be reſolved into what they _ it touches not your Faith ; 
the Foundation of that ſlands as ſure as before, and cannot be at all ſhaken by it. 
Of this we ſhall judge by ſome important Articles of Chri/tzan Faith according 
to your Ideas. ä | 

The firſt ſhall be that of / he Reſurrection of the Dead, The Reaſon of believing 
the Reſurrection of the ſame Body upon your Grounds is from the Idea of Iden- 
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tity; which I take to be this from your own words. 1. That the Identity of li- Eflay, B 
ving Creatures depends not on a Maſs of the ſame Particles, but on ſomething elſe; H. In 


for in them the variation of great Parcels of Matter alters not the Identity ; for 
which you inſtance in the growth of an Oak and a Horſe. 2. That the Identity of a 
Man confiſts in nothing but a Participation of the ſame continued Life by conſtant- 
ly fleeting Particles of Matter, in Succeſſion vitally united to the ſame Organized 
Bedy. 3. That Perſonal Identity, i. e. the ſameneſs of a Rational Being lies in 
Self-conſciouſneſs, and in that alone, whether it be annexed only to one Individual 
Subſtance, or can be continued in a Succeſſion of ſeveral Subſtances. 4. That thoſe who 
place Thought in a purely material, animal Conſtitution, void of Spirit, do place Per- 
ſonal Identity in ſomething elſe than Identity of Subſtance, as Animal Identity is 
preſerved in Identity of Life and not of Subſtance. 5. T hat it matters not to this 
Point of being the ſame ſelf, whether this preſent ſelf be made up of the ſame or other 
Subſtances, 6. That in this Perſonal Identity of Self-conſciou/neſs is founded all 
the Right and Juſtice of Reward and Puniſhment, Happineſs and Miſery, being 
that for which every one is concerned for himſelf, not mattering what becomes of any 
Subſtance not joined to, or affected with that Conſciouſneſs. 7. That the Sentence 
at the Day of Judgment will be juſtified by the Conſcionſneſs all Perſons ſhall have 
that they themſelves in what Bodies ſoever they appear, or what Subſtances ſoever 
that Conſciouſneſs adheres to, are the ſame that committed thoſe Attions and deſerve 
that Puniſhment for them. This 1 ſuppoſe to be a true and juſt Account of 
your Senſe of this Matter; and ſo the Article of the Reſarrection is Relolved in- 
to your /dea of Perſonal Identity. And the Queſtion between us now is, Whe- 
ther y our Certainty of this Matter from your Idea have no influence cn the Be- 
liel of this Article of Faith? Fer the main of your Defence lies upon this Point, 
Whether your Method of Certainty by Ideas, doth at all ſtate, or in the leaſt con- 
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cern the Aſſurance of Faith 2 which you abſolutely deny, and affirm, 7hat Faith Letter 2. 
ſtands upon its own Baſis, and is not at all altered by your Method of Certainty;® * 


and every Article of that has juſt the ſame unmoved Foundation, and the very 
ſame Credibility that it had before. Now I take this Article of the Reſurreition 
of the Dead to be an Article of Faith, and we are to conſider, whether it your 
Methed of Certainty by Ideas do hold in this Matter, it continues as firm, and 
in the ſame Credibility it bad before? | ſhall not urge you with the Senſe of 
cur ou n or other Chriſtian Churches in this Point of the Sameneſs of the Body 
in the Reſurrect ion of the Dead, but I ſhall confine my ſelf to the Scripture * 
the 
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the Foundation and Rule of our Faith and tl in Point ON” 
f ; 1e main is. | 
ns to that, it be not neceſſary ſot the ſame — which 1 
y to be raiſed up at the laſt Day ? | do not ſay the ſame in Ar. to the 
: Matter which were united at the Point of Death ; for there ut 82 
ep ers in them in a lingring Diſeaſe, as if a Fat Man fallvinto « C 1 
A : I do not ſay, the ſame Particles which the Sinner had at th — 
e of his Sins; for then a long Sinner muſt have a vaſt body = 
mo ** continual ſpending of Particles: by Perſpiration; but th 3 
uppoſe is imply ed init is, that it muſt be the ſame Material Subſta * — 
= 1 * united to the Soul here. You mention the Aapotheſis of thoſ _ 
; P ace n_ in a purely Material Animal Conſtitution void of Spirit: * * 
Yee, that the more probable Opinion is, that this Conſciouſneſs is an 3 8 
e * 75 = — 1 Subſtance. It is very well 2 to ” 
e-more probable Opinion ; but it ſeems with - Sept: 
to the Truth of it. For you have told u I raging © 
a . s, what the Effect TIE 
* Lr is — to _ the Mind to judge the —— — 2 
| e contrary ; and that it is converſant about thin 1 
- g meg aw 2 5 to —— it the ty e. 3 — — 
, that we have no ertainty upon your Ground N 
1 an individual —— Subſtance, — 5 
teri {ance may, according to your Princip} ave Self. * 
__ ; at leaſt that you are not . of the — e Pee 
. ether this doth not a little affect the whole Article of the Reſarrettin y 
- of rage? vey 7 in us that thinks, then this Subſtance 
| in the Liſe of an Organiz'd Body, muſt - 
ar = Fern N in Life, be — hare I 404 of — 
ndentity conſiſts in a Self conſciouſueſs dependin 1 h 
as cannot be preſerved without an Organiz'd Body, ti anterior meg 
of it ſeparate from the Body, and 8 Ref ody, then there is no Subliſtence 
n ction muſt begivir i 
To whcm? To a Vaterial Subſtance \ hicl 1 
Aa n — EEE 
i i no Per ſonal Identity at all; 
you ſay the very ſame Life which 1 
* _—_— you will not aſſert. mY 152 N mars N 
ut let us take the more probable Opiuion; which I thi in, vi 
; ; nk | 
22 2 an he ens Da Principle rye apr ay 
, | ar the Scripture determines the ſameneſs of i] 
the ReſurreRion, i. e. of that Material Subſt neneſs of the Body at 
s = s ance, | | 
—1 hat 1 Subſtance in this Life. The N 8 
iour is, that all that are in the Graves ſhall hear his voice; ; 
2 hs __ 2 33 the Reſurrection of Life ond por = 
to the Reſarrection 0 Damnation. What is the m ; ; 
their Graves 2 Dorh this relate to an amy e 
Dot y other Subſtance th ; uni- 
2 to the Soul in Life? Can a different Subſtance be ae * — 
ra to _ out of them ls it not material, as you ſay, whether the preſent Self 
p Shay * 1 0 ”= 22 — Sbſtances 2 Tf it be not ſo to your Idea of J. 
it is as to the Senſe of our Saviour's Words: , iQ | 
out, that a Subſtance which never was in the Grave Go — . ie _—_ 1 
2 be ſaid, That if theſe Words be taken ſtrictly they confine the Reſurrection to 
: a 4 = s _ , W Mat T oy ö "_ were in the Grave ; if not, then they may extend 
ther Subſtance. 1 anſwer, that by comparing thi Vi 
— that the Words are to be underſtood of he Sabtincs 
the Soul was united; and not to tho'e Individual Particles. So St. Paul, Fr 
1 _ al op pear before the Fudgment-Seat of Chriſt, that every one may receive 
be things done in his body, according to that he hath done, whether it be good or 


ba. Can theſe words be underſtood of any other Material Subſtance, but that 
Body 
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Bod) in which theſe things were done? How could itbe faid, if any other Sub- 


tance be joy ned to the Soul ar the Reſurrection, as its Body, that they were 


the things done in or by the Body? Curcellæus his Copy reads it, à M 78 owua- 
& bret; the Compluterfian T2 D Ts c,, and ſeveral of the Fathers 
{took it; either way, it muſt relate to that which was the real Body in which 
the Perſon lived and ated, whether Good or Evil. And St. Paul's Diſpute a- 
bout the manner of raiſing the Body might ſoon have been ended, if there were 


no neceſſity of the ſame Body. If there be no Reſurrection of the Dead, then is not] Cor. 13. 
Chriſt raiſed. It ſeems then other Bodies are to be raiſed as his was; and can 16. 


there be any doubt whether his Body were the ſame material Subſtance which 
was united to his Soul before? And the Apoſtle Iays'ſo much weight upon it, 
that he ſaith, if Chriſt be not raiſed your Faith is vain ; doth he mean, if there 
were not the ſame perſonal Identity, as to the Soul of Chriſt and the Matter 
united to it after the Reſurrection? That cannot be his meaning, for then there 
would have been no neceſſity of Chriſts own Body being raiſed, which he aſ- 
ſerts and proves by undoubted Witneſſes. Were they Witneſſes only of ſome 
material Subſtance then united to his Soul? He faith, He was ſeen of five hundred 
Brethren at once. What He was this? It was Chriſt that died. Jes, the Perſon 
of Chriſt ; but perſonal Identity doth not require the fame Subſtance, but the, ſame 
Conſciouſneſs ; and ſo if Chriſt were conſcious to himſelf in another Subſtance, there 
was yo neceſſity of the ſame Body. And lo truly frem the ſeeing the Perſon of 
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Chriſt they could not prove it was the ſame Individual Body. But Thomas ſaid, John 120. 
Except IT ſhall ſee in hu hands the print of the Nails, and put my Finger into the 25. 


print of the Nails, and thruſt my Hand into his fide, I will not believe. The 
doing whereof convinced him it was the ſame Individual Body; but there will 
be no ſuch proof at the great Day. And there is no Reaſon there ſhould, ſince 
the Reſurrection of Chriſt was a ſufficient proof of God's Power to raiſe the 
Dead, and the Diſſimilitude of Circumſtances can be no Argument againſt it, 
ſince the Power and Wiſdom of God are concerned in it. | 

But the Apoſtle inſiſts upon the Reſurrection of Chriſt, not meerly as an Ar- 
gument of the Poſſibility of ours, but of the Certainty of it; becauſe he roſe as the 
firſt Fraits ; Chriſt the firſt Fruits, afterwards they that are Chriſts at his coming. 


1 Cor. 15, 


St, Paul was aware of the Objections in Mens Minds about the Reſurrection of? s. 


the ame Body; and it is of great Conſequence as to this Article to ſhew upon 
what Grounds he proceeds. But ſome Man will ſay, How are the Dead raiſed 
up, and with what Body do they come 2 Firſt he ſhews, that the ſeminal p:rts of 
plants are wonderfully improved by the ordinary Providence of God in the man- 
ner of their Vegetation. They ſow bare Grain of Wheat, or of ſome other Grain, 
but God giveth it a Body, as it hath pleaſed him, and to every Seed his ow» Body, 
Here is an Identity of the Material Subllance ſuppoſed ; 2 i3tov d ue, that pro- 
per Body which belongs to it; every Seed having that Body in little, which 
Is afterwards ſo much inlarged; and in Grain the Seed is corrupted before its 
Germination ; but it hath its proper Organical Parts, which make it the ſame 
Body with that which it grows up to, For although Grain be not divided into 
Lobes as other Seeds are, yet it hath been found, by the moſt Accurate Ob- 
lervations, that upon ſeparating the Membranes theſe Seminal Parts are dif- 


cerned in them; which afterwards grow up to that Body which we call Corn. 


St. Paul indeed faith, that we ſow not that Body that ſhall be ; but he ſpeaks not 
of the Identity but the Perfection of it. And although there be ſuch a diſfe- 
rence from the Grain it ſelf, when it comes up to be perfect Corn, with Root, 
Stalk, Blade and Ear, that it may be ſaid to outward Appearance not to be 
the lame Body, yet with regard to the Seminal and Organica] Parts, it is as 
much the ſame as a Man grown up is the ſame with the Zmbryo in the Womb. 
And although many Arguments may be uſed to prove, that a Man is not the 
lame, Lecaule Life which depends upon os 8 of the Blood and the ** 
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of Reſpiration and Nutrition is ſo different in both ſtates, yet that Man would 
be thought Ridiculous that ſhould ſeriouſly affirm, that it was not the fame 
Man. And you grant, that the variation of great parcels of Matter in Plants 
alters not the Identity: and that the Organization of the Parts in one coherent By. 
dy partaking of one common Liſe mates the Identity of a Plant; fo that in thi 
capable of any ſort of Life, the Identity is conſiſtent with a continued ſucceſſion 
of Parts; and ſo the Wheat grown up is the ſame Body with the Grain that was 
ſown. And thus the Alteration of the Parts of the Body at the Reſarrejon is 
conſiſtent with its Identity, if its Organization and Life be the ſame; and this 
is a Real Identity of the Body which depends not upon Conſciouſneſs. From 
whence it follows, that to make the ſame Body, no more is required but reſtori 
Life to the Organized Parts of it. And you grantlikewiſe, That the Identity of 
the ſame Man conſiſts in a Participation of the ſame continued Life by conſtantly 
feeting Particles of Matter in Succeſſion vitally united to the ſame Orgazized Body. 
So that there is no difficulty as to the ſameneſs of the Body, if Life were con- 
tinued; and if by Divine Power Life be reſtored to that Material Subſtance 
which was before united, by a Re-union of the Sout to it, there is no Reaſon 
todeny the Identity of the Body. Not from the Conſciouſneſs of the Soul, but 
from that Life which is the Reſult of the Union of Soul and Body. But St. Paul 
ſtill ſuppoſes that it muſt be that Material Subſtance to which the Soul was 
before united. For faith he, 17 is ſown in Corruption, it is raiſed in Incorrupti- 
on: It is ſown in Diſhonour, it is raiſed in Glory; It is ſown in Weakneſs, it is 
raiſed in Power ; It is ſown a Natural Body, it is raiſed a Spiritual Body, Can 
ſuch a Material Subſtance which was never united to the Body be faid to be 
ſown in Corruption, and Weakneſs, and Diſhonour 2 Either therefore he muſt ſpeak 
of the ſame Body, or his meaning cannot be comprehended. For what doth 
all this relate to a Conſcious Principle? The Apoſtle ſpeaks plainly of that Body 
which was once quickened and afterwards falls to Corruption ; and is to 
be reſtored with more noble Qualities. For this Corruptible muſt put on Incor- 
ruption, and this Mortal muſt put on Immortality. I do not ſee how he could more 
expreſly affirm the Identity of this Corruptible Body, with that after the Re- 
ſurrection, and that without any Reſpect to the Principle of Self- conſciouſneſs ; 
and fo if the Scripture be the ſole Foundation of our Faith, this is an Articleof 
it, and ſoit hath been always underſtood by the Chriſtian Church. And your 
Idea of Perſonal Identity is inconſiſtent with it; for it makes the ſame Body 
which was here united to the Soul not to be neceſſary to the Doctrine of the 
Reſurre#ion, but any Material Subſtance being united to the ſame Principle of 
Conſciouſneſs makes the ſame Body. The Diſpute is not, how far Perſon. J. 
dentity init ſelf may conſiſt in the very ſame Material Subſlance ; for we allow 
the Notion of Perſonal Identity to belong to the ſame Man under ſeveral chan- 
ges of Matter; but whether it doth not depend upon a Vital Duion between 
the Soul and Body and the Life which is conſequent upon it ; and therefore in 
the Reſurrection the ſame Material Subſlance mult be reunited ; or elſe it cannot 
be called a Neſurrection, but a Renovation; i. e. it may be a New Life, but not a 
raiſing the Body from the Dead. 
2. The next Articles of Faith which your Notion of Ideas is inconſiſtent with, 
are no leſs than thoſe of the Trinity and of the Incarnation of our Saviour. The 
former by the firſt Article of our Church is expreſſed by three Perſons in the Uni- 
ty of the Divine Nature: the latter is ſaid Art. 2. to be by the Vnion of the Di. 
Vine and Humane Nature in one Perſon. Let us now ſee whether your Ideas of 
Nature and Perſon can conſiſt with theſe. But before I come to that | muſt 
endeavour to ſet this Matter right, as to the Diſpute about the Notion of Na- 
ture and Ferſon, which you have endeavour'd with all your Art to perplex and 
confound, and have brought in ſeveral Interlocoutra to make it look more like 


an Entertainment: Of whichafterwards. The Original Que lion was, yy 
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yo ae could come toany Certainty about the Diſtinction of Nature and Per- 


ſorin the Way of [deas ; and my bufineſs was to prove that we could not, be- 


cauſe we had no fimple Ideas by Senſation or Reflection, without which you affirm Hg B. a 
that our Underſtanding ſeems to you not to have the leaſt Glimmering of Ideas: and W 
that we have nothing in our Minds which did not come in one of theſe two Ways. 

Theſe are your own Words. And then 1 undertook to ſhew, that it was not Vindicari- 
poſſible for us to have any ſimple Ideas of Nature and Perſon by Senſation or Re- a 
feftion : and that whether we conſider'd Nature as taken for Eſſential Propei- 5. 252, e 
ties, or for that Subſtance wherein that Property lies: whether we conſider it 
in diſtinct individuals, or abſtractly: flill my Deſign was to ſhew that in your 
Way of Idtas, you could come to no Certainty about them. And as to Pr.. *** 
ſor] thew'd, that the Diſtinction of Individuals is not founded meerly on what 
occurs to our Senſes, but upon a different manner of Subſiſtence, which is in 
one Individual, and is not communicable to Another. And as to this I ſaid, 
that we may find within our ſelves an intelligent Subſtance by inward Percep- 
nen; but whether that make a Perſon or not, muſt be underſtood ſome other 
way; for if the meer intelligent Subſtance make a Perſon, then there cannot 
be the Union of two ſuch Natures, but there muſt be two Perſons. Which is 
repugnant to the Article of the Incarnation of our Saviour, | 

That this was the true State of the Queition will appear to any one that 
will vouchſafe to look into it. But what ſaid you in your firſt Letter in An- 
ſwer to it ? 

As to Nature you ſay, That it is a Collection of ſeveral Ideas combined into j «ter 1. 
one complex, abſtract Idea, which when they are found united in any Individual b. 155. 
exiſting, though joyned in that Exiſtence with ſeveral other Ideas, that individual 
or particular Being is truly ſaid to have the Nature of a Man, or the Nature of a 
Man to be in him; foraſmuch as theſe ſimple Ideas are found united in him, which 

anſwer the complex, abſtract Idea, to which the ſpecifick Name is given by any one : 
which ab/trat ſpecifick Idea, he keeps the ſame when he applies the ſpecifick Name 
Handling for it to diſtinit Individuals. 

And as to Perſon, in the way of Ideas, you ſay that the Word Perſon in it ſelf P. 216. 
fanifies no: bing, and ſo no Idea belonging to it, nothing can be ſaid to be the true 
Idea of it. But as ſoon as the common Uſe of any Language has apprepriated it to 
ary Idea, then that is the true Idea of a Perſon, and ſo of Nature. 

againſt this I objected in my Anſwer to that Letter, that it theſe Terms really Aer t 
ſgniſie nothing in themſelves, but are only abſtract and complex Ideas, which Letter 1- 
e common Ule of Language hath appropriated to be the ſigns of two Ideas; '*? 
then it is plain that they are only Notions of the Mind, as all abſtracted and 

complex Ideas are; and fo one Nature and Three Perſons can be no more: 

To this you anſwer in your ſecond Letter, That your Notion of the Terms Na- 
ture and Perſon is, that they are two ſounds that naturally ſignifie not one thing more 
than another, nor in themſelves ſignifie any thing at all, but have the ſignification 
which they have barely by Impoſition. Whoever imazined that Words ſigniſie 
any other wiſe than by Impoſition? | 

But the Queſtion is, whcther theſe be meer Words ard Names, or not? Or 
whether there be nota real Foundation in things for ſuch a Diſſ inction between 
Nature and Perſon > Of which I gave this ev ident Proof, that it it were not the 
lame Nature in different Individuals, every Individual muſt makea diffrent Kind, 

And what Anſwer do you give to this plain Reaſon ? Nothing particular that 
| can find. But in the general you ſay, that all that you can find that T except a. P. 120. 
gatnſt in your Notion of Nature and Perſon is nothing but this, viz. that theſe are | 
two ſounds which in themſelves ſignifie nothing. And is this all indecd ? Did not 
Itell you in thele Words, (which | am forced to repeat on tuis occaſion, al- 
though I am very unwilling to ful Pages with Repetitions.) © The Queſtion 4er ts 
* now between us comes to ths, whether the common Nature or Eſſence of Letter 1+ 

Dddda. things!“ 17. 
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things lies only in an abſtract Idea, or a general Name, and the real Eſſence 
* conſiſts only in particular Beings from which that Nature is abſtracted: The 
«* Queſtion is not whether in forming the Notion of common Nature, the Mind 
« doth not abſtract from the Circumſtances of particular Beings ; but it is whe. 
* ther there be not an Antecedent foundation in the Nature of things, upon 
* which we form this abſtract Idea? For if there be, then it cannot be 
4 called an Univerſal Name only; or a meer ſign of an Idea, which we have 
* formed from putting many {imple Ideas together, which Name belongs to 
« all of ſuch a ſort, as have thoſe ſimple Ideas united together. 

In theſe Words, which you cannot deny to be in the place mention d, thought 
I had ſtated the Caſe fairly between us. And why do you not return an Anſwer 


to them? But inſtead of that you only mention another Paſſage more liable to 
cavilling, where I fay, © That upon your Notions of Nature and Perſon, j do not 


e (ec how it is poſſible to defend the Doctrine of the Trinity. For if theſe Terms 
* really ſigniſie nothing in themſelves, but are only abſtract and complex l- 
deas, which the common uſe of Language hath appropriated to be the ſign 
* of two Ideas; then it is plain that they are only Notions of the Mind, as 
* all abſtract and complex Ideas are; and fo one Nature and three Perſons can 
be no more. = 
Upon this you charge me with affirming that of you which you never ſaid, 
viz. that theſe Terms are only abſtract or complex Ideas: but your Words are, Ta- 
king therefore Nature and Perſon for the ſign of two Ideas they are put to ſtand for : 
and by enumerating all the ſimple Ideas, that are contained in the complex Idea, 
that each of them is made to ſtand for, we ſhall immediately ſee the whole difference 
that is between them. 

Theſe are your own Words. Now from thence it appears, that Nature and 
Perſon are Terms which are the ſigns of two Ideas by your own Conſeſſion: but 
you never made theſe, or any other Terms to be Ideas: and you ſhould be aſhamed 
of ſuch Jargon. | 

But have not you ſaid in your Eſſay, that it is a very common Pradlice for 


c.6.5e+.1. Names to be made uſe of inſtead of the Ideas themſelves, eſpecially if the Ideas be 


very complex. Nature and Perſon you grant to be complex Ideas; and theſe 
Terms you confels are appropriated to be the figns of two Ideas: Therefore here is 
an Amb:guity in the Uſe of theſe Words, for they are complex Ideas themſelves, 
and they are made the figns of them; and ſo the Words of the Sentence are ca- 
ble of both thoſe Senſe. 

For it is true, according to you, that theſe Terms, Nature and Perſon, real- 
ly fignifie nothing in themſelves, but are only complex and abſtra# Ideas; and thoſe 
Terms are appropriated to be the ſigns of two Ideas. So that Nature and Perſon 
are both Ideas themſelves, and thoſe Terms are the Signs of two Ideas: and the 
Senſe had not been liable to Exception, if And had been inſerted ; © For if theſe 


_ © Termsreally ſignifie nothing in themſelves, but are only abſtract and com- 


Letter 2. 
P. 113, 


plex Ideas; And which the common Uſe had appropriated to be the Signs of 
two Ideas, Sc. But whether this be properly expreſſed or not, according to 
your Senſe of Ideas, the Weight of the Controverſie depends not at all upon 
it; but whether Nature and Perſon can be any other but abſtratt Ideas, accord- 
ing to your own plain Expreſſions; and if they are ſo, they are no more than 
Notions of the Mind, and then the Conſequence mult hold, that One Natare 
and three Perſons can be no more. Upon which I ſaid, i did not fee how 
it was pollible to defend the Doctrine of the Trinity, (and 1 now add of the 
Incarnation) which was the thing l undertook to make out. | 
But you very freely ſay, whether 1 rightly deduce from it this Conſequence, v. 
And ſo one Nature and three Perſons can be no more; is what you neither know #07 
are concerned to examine. Nhich I think is an Expreſſion could haidly drop from 


a Perſon, who did know how to declare his Be ief of three Perſors in the 1 
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of the Biene Nature. Bot you pretend theſe are none of ho Notions of Narur, 
md Perſon,” nor indeed any thing you can underſt and. But it is plain, that this 


ſet down expreſly by your ſelf in the former Letter. | 
You tell me, I made this Jaference a little in haſte! Whether a Man write in 
hafe or not, the World will jadge by what appears, and not by what he or any 
other aith. And I thin it will appear, that 1 did not make this Inference #»y 
bafe, but frem a deliberate Conſideration of vu; Not ion of the Ideas of Natwre 


meant, that they are two ſounds that naturally 2 wot one thing more than ano+ 
ther, mor in themſelves frgnifre any thing at all, but bave the fighification which they 
have barely by Impofition. And was this truly all that you meant by it? And do 
you think that Peter, and James, and Joby, ſigniſie any thing by Nature s Are 
not all Words made fignificative by /mpofition 2 But is there no difference in the 
ſigniſication of Words as thev ſtand for ſig is of Things? It they be Words for 
particular Subſtances, then you grant, that there is ſomething really exiſting 
vhich ĩis meant by thoſe Words; but it they relate only to the Conceptions of 
the Mind, then they ſigaiſie them and no more. And the Queition is, which 
of theſe two you meant by thoſe Words Nature and Perſon > And you plainly 
affirm both of them to be complex Jaleus, which are made only by an Act of 
the Mind, and therefore your meaning can be no other wife underſtood. 

To preſume, that upon more leiſurely thoughts, both my ſelf and the reſt of Man- 
tin / will concur with you. I never affected Singularity, and am ready to com- 


ous from your own Not ions of Nature and Perſon; as they are 
˖ . " 


F. ie. 


and Perſon: But by thoſe Terms ſignifying nothing in themſelves, you lay, that you p, 109, 


ply with the reſt of Mankind in any reaſonable thing. But you ſay, that this P. 116. 


Netim of Nature and Perſon, That they are twoWords that fiznifie only by Impoſeti- 
on, is what wit! hold in the common Senſe of Mankind. No doubt of it: But I muſt 
again and again tell you, that is not the Point in Queiion, but whether they are 
only ab/tr at and complex Ideas, which have no other Being but in the Mind? 
And to this you anſwer not a Word. I do not in the leaſt think as you ſt 

that it is neceſſary to the Defence of the Trinity, that theſe two Articulate ſounds 
fbould bave Natural figuifications, and that unleſs they are uſed in thoſe fignifications, 
it were impoſſible to defend the Doctrine of the Trinity. But Ido afficm that thoſe 
who make Nature and Perſon to be only a3ſtratt and complex Ideas; can neither 


P. 111. 


defend nor reaſonably believe it. And this is making u extraordinary Suppoſ- F. 1:3 


tim neceſſary to the Belief or Defence it; but only that which in the common 
Senſe of Mankind is neceſſary to it. For, if you have expreſſed your own Mind 
in your ſormer Letter; that muſt guide us in your Notion of Nature and Perſon, 
where you undertook to explain them. For if Nature and Perſon be abſtract, 
and complex Ideas, as you ſay, and ſuch are only Acts of the Mind, | do not ſee 
how it is poſſible for you to reconcile theſe Notions with the Articles of the 

Trinity and Incarnation. | 
do not go about to accuſe you of denying theſe Doftrixes ; Ihope you do not. 
But I impute all this Heſitancy and doubting only to your Notions of Ideas; 
which you had been ſo long torming in your Mind, that as it often happens in 
ſuch Caſes, one darling favourite Notion proves too hard for ſome Points of far 
greater Conſequence, when they are found inconliftent with it. And becauſe 
You had firſt fixed your Notion of Ideas, and taken much Pains about them, 
you thought all other thigns were to be entertained as they appear'd conſiſtent 
with them. But you could not but find, that the Articles of 7hree Perſons, and 
one Nature; and two Natures, and one Perſon, were not reconcileable with your 
Ideas of Nature and Perſon; which is that they are complex Ideas, wh.ch de- 
pend upon the Act of the Mind ; for this were to make the :wo Natures in Chriſt 
to be only two complex Ideas. For if Nature, as you ſay, be a Collection of ſe- 
Veral Ideas combined into one complex abſtratt Idea; then tuo Natures can 
be nothing elſe but two ſuch Collections, or two abſtratted ani complex _ 
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It may be ſaid, that when you make Nature an alſtracted and complex Idea, ou 
ſpeak of a ſpecific Idea, but the Humane Nature in Chriſt u as a particular 
Subſtance, and this you aſſert 10 be a real thing, and not to depend on the 4 
of the Mind. M Mob ama: 
Letter 1. But this doth not clear the matter. For in your former Letter you ſaid, that 
1-32. all the Ideas we have of particular diſt inct Subſtances, are nothing but ſeveral Comlz. 
nations of ſimple Ideas: which in Corporeal Subllances.are bee Qualities, in 
Incorporeal are Operations of the Mind The utmoſt then u hich the Idea of Humane 
Nature in Chriſt comes to is, that there were in him the ſenſible Qualities and Iv 
tellectual Operations of a Man, with an unknown: Subſtance to ſupport them: 
which belongs not to the (imple Ideas, but is ſuppoſed by them. This is all 1 
can make of your way of Ideas: and fo the Incarnation of Chriſt is the aſſumin 
the ſenſible Qualities, and intellectual Operations of a Man, to which a $44. 
ſtratum doth belong: but is no part of the ſimple Ideas. So that we can have 
no Idea at all of the Humane Nature of Chriſt ; but only an Inference, that ſince 
thoſe are but Azcidents, there mult be a Subſtratum to ſupport them; and con- 
ſequently there was a particular Subſtance in him made up of Mind and Body. But 
if this had come in the way of Ideas, yet it cannot make out the Humane Nature 
of Chriſt, For if it were in him no otkerwiſe than in other Men, then the 
Myſtery of the Incarnation is quite gone, and Chriſt is to be conlider'd but like 
other Men; which doth not anſwer to what the Scripture ſaith of the Word; 
being made Fleſh, and that Ged was manifeſt in the Fleſh. There mult be there. 
fore ſomething beyond the meer Humane Nature in him; and either it muſt 
be only ſome Divine Operation upon, and with it, and that is no Subſtance; or 
if it be a Subſtance, it muſt either co-habir with it, or elſe be united to it. If 
it only co-habits, then there are two Perſons dwelling together in one Body, 
and the Actions of one cannot be attributed to the other; if there be a tea 
Union between them, ſo as the Acts belong to one Perſon ; then there muſt be 
ſuch a Manner of Exiſtence in the Humane Nature of Chriſt, which is difle. 
rent from it in other Perſons, For in all-others, the Acts belong to the Humane 
Perſon ; but if it were ſo in Chriſt, then the Divine Acts of Chriſt muſt flow 
ſrom the Humane Nature as the Principle of them ; which is ro confound the 
Divine and Humane Nature, and Operations together : It they come from the 
Divine Perſon, then the Humane Nature muſt have another kind of Subliſtence 
than it hath in others, or elſe there mult be two Perſons; and Perſon being as you 
Eſſay l. 2. fay, a Forenſict Term, there muſt be two different Capacities of Rewards and 
ch. 27. Puniſhments; which is ſo abſurd an Opinion as I think no one will aſſert. 
deck. 26. If there be then but one Perſon and two Natures, how can you poſſibly re- 
Letter 1, concile this to your way of Ideas? Perſon, ſay you, in it ſelf figuifies nothing; 
Pe 219. But as ſoon as the common uſe of any Language -has appropriated it to any Idea, 
then that is the true Idea of a Perſon, i. e. Men may call a Perſon whatthey pleaſe, 
for there is nothing but common uſe required to it. They may call a Horſe, or 
a Tree, or a Stone a Perſon if they think fit; but ſince the common ule of Lan- 
guage hath appropriated it to an Intelligent Being, that is, a Perſon. 
E, l. 2. And ſo you tell us, That Perſon ſtands for a Thinkirg Intelligent Being that hath 
— wh Reaſon and Refleflion, and can conſider it ſelf as it ſelf, the ſame thinking Being in 
'" different times and places. How comes Perſon to ſtand for this and nothing elle? 
From whence comes Self-conſciouſneſs in different times and places to make up 
this Idea of a Perſon? Whether it be true or falſe, I am not now to enquire, 
but how it comes into this Idea of a Perſon? Hath the common uſe of our Lau- 
guage appropriated it to this Senſe 2 If not, this ſeems to be a meer Arbitrary 
Idea; and may as well be denied as affirmed. And what a fine pals are we 
come to in the Way of Ideas, if a meer Arbitrary Idea muſt be taken into the 
only true Method of Certainty? But of that afterwards. We gow procced in 


the Way of Ideas as you give it us. But if this be the true Idea of a mm 
the 
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then t here can be no Union of two Natures in one Perſon : For if an Intelligent 
1 Conſcious Being be the Idea of a Perſon ; and the Divine and Humane Nature 
be [ntelligent Conſcious Beings, then the Doctrine of the Union of t Natures © 
and one Perſon is quite funk, for here muſt be two Perſons in this way of Ideas. 
Again, if this be the Idea of a Perſon, then where there are three Perſons, 
there muſt be three diſtin Intelligent Beings; and fo there cannot be three 
p tſons in the fame individual Eſſence. And thus both theſe Doctrines of the 
Trinity and Incarnation are paſt recovery gone, if this Way of Idea hold. So 
great a difference there is, between forming Ideas firſt, and then judging of Re- 
velation by them ; and the believing of Revelation on its proper Groun.'s, and 
interpreting the Senſe of it by the due Meaſures of Reaſon. You may pretend 
what you pleaſe, that you hold the Aſſurauce of Faith, and the Certainty by Ideas 
to go upon very different Grounds ; but when a Propoſition is offered you out 
of Ls to be believed, and you doubt about the Senſe of it, is not Re- 
courſe to be made to your /deas > As, in the preſent Caſe, whether there can be 
three Perſons in one Nature, or two Natures and one Perſon ; what Reſolution can 
you come to upon your Principles, but in the way of Ideas? You may poſſi- 
bly ſay, That where Ideas are clear and diſtin, there you are to judge of Revela- 
tion by them; and this is what you aſſert in your Eſſay, That in Propoſitions Eſlay,B.4. 
whoſe Certainty is built on clear and perfect Ideas and evident Deduitions of Res- Ses. 
ſev, there no Propoſition can be receiued for Divine Revelation which contradiits 
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} them; from hence you conclude it impoſſible for the ſame Body to be in two laces 
r at once. And yet there is a Perſon who hath lately told the World, that there iz Evangel. 
If one certain ſecret way how by Divine Power, the ſame Body, bat not the ſame Perſon, — 
7, may be in very diſtant places at once; but he is adviſed to keep it up as a Secret; p. 150. 
il which was good friendly Advice: But till it be diſcovered there is no judging _ 
e of it. Here I obſerve, that you require clear and diſtinct Ideas; and yet we 
e. find, if a Man's Word may be taken, theſe clear and diſtinit Ideas do not prove 
ie the thing impoſſible. But what is to be ſaid when rhe Ideas are not clear and 
W diftinft > You lay, Tour Method of Certqinty is by the Agreement or Diſagree- 
le ment of Ideas, where they are not in all their Parts perfetlly clear and diſliuct. 
1e And this is your Secret about Certainty ; which I think had been better kept 
ce uptoo: For I pray, in the Caſe now before us, Are your /deas of Nature and 
M Perſon clear and diſtin or not? if they are, then it is plain from your own Do- 
nd ctrine, that if Revelation be pretended, you are to reject it. How then comes 
the Certainty of Faith to be preſerved firm and immoveable, although the Grounds 
fe- of Certainty be diſputed 2 But ſuppoſe they are not clear and diſtin#® 2 What is 
1 to be done in a Matter of Revelation contrary to your Ideas? Are you to ſub- Ch. 18. 
ea, mit to the Revelation or not? Whatever God hath Revealed is moſt certainly true, c '*: 
le, w doubt can be made of it. This is the proper Object of Faith ; but whether it 
or be a Divine Revelation or no, you ſay, Reaſon muſt judge. Yes, Realon pro- 
an- ceeding upon clear and diſtinct Ideas. But ſuppoſe you have Ideas ſufficient for 


Certainty in your Way, but not clear and diſtinct; what is to be done then: 
Is things that are above Reaſon, you ſay, when they are Revealed, they are proper 
Matters of Faith. What is here being above Reaſon? Either above the Diſco- 


e: very of Reaſon, as the Fall of Angels, the Reſurrection of the Body, &c. and a- 

up bout theſe, you lay, Reaſon hath nothing to do. (What not if there be an Idea 

ire, Identity as to the Body?) Or ſuch as are above the Comprehenſion of Rea- 

an- when diſcovered. And they are either ſuch as we have no Natural Ideas 

ary of; and then you grant, that they are pure Matters of Faith; or they are ſuch, 

we as you have certain Ideas of, but vt clear and diſtinct. Now here lies the 

the pinching Diffi-uity, as to y our Way of Ideas. You ſay indeed, That Revelation $c2. 8. 
d in muſt eurry it againſt meer Probabilities to the rigs ; becauſe the Mind not being 

r ſos, certain of the Truth of that it doth not evidently know, but u only probably con- 
the Vinced of, is bound to give up its Aſſent to ſuch a Teſtimony, which it is ſatisfied 


comes 
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comes from one who cannot err and will not decerve. I pray obſery WD 
ad you here poſitively ſay, That the Mind not being! — 77 fir 1 
that it doth not evidently know : So that it is plain here, that you place Certain 
only in Evident Knowledge, or in clear and diſtinct Ideas; and yet your great 
Complaint of Me was, that I charged this upon you, and now I find it in your 
own Words (which I obſerved before.) Bur let us allow you all you deſir 
viz, That there may be Certainty by Ideas, where they are not clear and ditine” 
and let us now ſuppoſe that you are to judge of a Propoſition delivered as 2 Mat- 
ter of Faith, where you have a Certainty by Reaſon from your Ideas, ſuch as 
they are: Can you aſſent to this as a Matter of Faith, when you are already 
certain by your Ideas of the contrary ? How is this poſſible? Canyau believe 
that to be true, which you are certain is not true? Suppoſe it be that there are 
two Natures in one Perſon ; the Queſtion is, Whether you can Aſſent to this as a 
Matter of Faith? If you had ſaid, there had been only Probabilities on the other 
ſide, I grant that you then ſay, Revelation is to prevail; but when you ſay you 
have Certainty by Ideas to the contrary, I do not ſee how it is poſſible for you to 
Aſſent to a Matter of Faith as true, when you are certain from your Ideas that 
it is not true: For how can you believe againſt Certainty 2 The Evidence is not 
ſo great as when the Ideas are clear and diſtinct, but the Bar againſt Aſſent is 28 
ſtrong; becauſe the Mind is actually determined by Certainty. And fo your 
Notion of Certainty by Ideas muſt overthrow the Credibility of a Mattcr of 
Faith in all ſuch Propoſitions which are offered to be believed on the account 
of Divine Revelation. * 
I ſhall now ſumm up the Force of what I have ſaid about this Matter. 
Your Anſwer is, That your Method of Certainty by Ideas, ſhakes not at all, ur 
in the leaſt concerns the Aſſurance of Faith. Againſt this I have pleaded, (1.) That 
your Method of Certainty ſhakes the Belief of a Revelation in general. (2.) That 
it ſhakes the Bclief of Particular Propoſitions or Articles of Faith, which depend 
upon the Senſe of Words contained in Scripture. Becauſe you do not fay, 
that we are to believe all that we — 97 but in caſe we have any 
clear and diſtinct Ideas which limit the Senſe another way than the words ſeem 
to carry it, we are to judge that to be the true Senſe. But in caſe our Ideas 
are not clear and diſtinct, yet you affirm as your proper Doctrine, 7hat we may 
come to Certainty by Ideas, although not in all reſpects perfectly clear and diſlinct. 
From whence I infer, That where you have attained to a Certainty by your 
imperfect Ideas, you muſt judge of a Matter of Faith, by thoſe Ideas, and 
conſequently, if the Union of two Natures and one Perſon, or three Perſons in 
one Nature be repugnant-to your Ideas (as I have ſhewed that they are) you 
muſt by vertue of your own Principles reject theſe from being Matters of Faith. 
And thus I hope I have proved what I undertook, viz. That your Notion of 
Certainty by Ideas is inconſiſtent with theſe Articles of the Chrittian Faith. 
But you have this Comfort left, that you are not the firſt Perſon who hath 
run himſelf into inſuperable Difficulties as to Matters of Faith, by this way of I. 
deas. For Des Cartes himſelf did ſo in a remarkable manner: He was a Verion 
of a great Reach and Capacity, and ſpent many Thoughts in laying the Foun- 
dations of Certainty from Ideas, both as to Incorporeal and Corporeal Subſtances ; 
and yet was miſerably foiled as to both of them. His Demonltrations from his 
Ideas in his Metaphyſical Meditations, did not meet with the Entertainment he 
romiſed himſolf from the Inquiſitive part of Mankind; for his OZjective Rea- 
lity from his Idea gave no Satislaction; and his other Argument was thouglit to 
have no Force, unleſs it were taken off from the Bea and placed upon the Ne: 
ceſſity of Exiſtence in the Nature of the Thing. As to Corporeal Subſtances, his 
ſundamenta! miſtake was in a wrong Idea of Matter, which he made to be the 
ſame with Extenſion; and upon this he ꝶ uilt his Sy/tkeme of Nature. But againſt 


this firſt falle (iep many things were objected by his Adverſaries, as me a 
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part by the late Diſputes in France about his Principles they objected, that his 
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Notion or Idea of Matter made it neceſſary, and impoſſible for God to Aunibi- 


latt it; and his Defenders are driven to fuch ſhifts as to God's Will and Power, 
that a0 indifferent Perſon might thereby fee how dangerous it is to take up with 
[dew as tothe Ground of Certainty, although neither himſelf nor his Follow- 
ers pretend to place it in any thing but clear and diſtinct Ideas. But when they 


came to reconcile their Ideas with Matters of Faith, they were ſo plunged, that 


becauſe he was certain of the Truth of them; which ſhews, that he. judged of Re- 
velation by his Rules of Certainty, and whatever he pretended, he did not take 
his Meaſures of Truth from Revelation. A late Defender of Des Cartes in anſwer 
to this, produces the Words uſed by him in his Principles, wherein he owns, 


they could ſee no way to get through their Difficulties: . For as Monſieur Hu. Cenſur. 
et obſerves, 4/though Des Cartes profeſſes great ſubmiſſion 1 Revelation, Philol. 
| | yet when it came to the Trial, he judged his Opinions could not be repugnant tp it 


Cartel.c.8. 
> Lect. 3. n.4. 


That in caſe of Divine Revelation i God. declares any thing concerning bimſelf or 


others which exceed our Capacity, as the Miſteries of the Trinity and Incarnation, 
he would not refuſe to believe them, although he could not clearly underſtand 
them. | Sas Ig 

This Monſieur Huet denies not, viz. That he made ſuch a general Profeſſion of 
Submiſſion to Revelation and owning the My/teries of Faith ; but, ſaith he, when 
it comes to particular Points, then Ideas are to be rhe Standard by which we are to 


; judgeof Revelation. Monſieur Regis in his Reply faith, That Matters of Faith 
and Philoſophical Truths are of different kinds ; and that there can be no Contra- 


riety but between things of the ſame kind. Which makes him run into that great 
Abſurdity, that although in a Philoſophical Senſe God cannot do things repug- 
nant to Reaſon, yet in the Way of Faith he may; and all this to preſerve the 
Certainty by Ideas, when nothing can be more repugnant to all kinds of Certain- 


ty than ſuch a Suppoſition. But another great Admirer of Des Cartes thinks pjtora, 
this way unreaſonable ; But Des Cartes, he faith, hath ſhewn the right Method phia Seri. 
of Certainty by clear and diſtinct Ideas, and therefore he calls it no leſs than a D- Hung 1. 


vine Certainty; and he adds, that Truth cannot be contrary to it ſelf, and he 5. 2 


ſame, and changes not its Countenance : and if Truth be an Agreement of Wards 
with Things, how can the ſame Words-agree in one Book and differ in another 2 
for the ſame God is the Author of Truth where-ever it is : and therefore he calls 
it, Amoſt abſurd Opinion of thoſe who ſay, that God who is immutable ſhould teach 
that a Truth in Philoſophy, which is falſe in Divinity. But I return to you. 
You ſeem to be not a little concerned that I ſay, © That as you have ſta- 
ted your Notion of Ideas it may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article 
" of the Chriſtian Faith which I had endeavour'd to defend. Such an Accu- 
ſation, you ſay, brought into any Court in England, would be thought to, ſhew a 
great Inclination to have the Accuſed be ſuſpected rather than any Evidence of be- 
ing guilty of any thing; and ſo would immediately be diſmiſſed without hearing a- 
j Plea to it. But you mult give me leave to ſay, that you have quite miſta- 
ken my Deſign, which was not to accuſe you; but to ſhew my own Diſſitis- 
faction, as to the Way you had taken to clear your ſelf. I hoped you would 
have ſaid ſo much for your own Vindication, as would have ſatisfied the 
World, that your Notion of Ideas was far from any Tendency that way to which 
it was carried by him who made uſe of your Expreſſions: But. inſtead of that 
you explained it in fuch a manner as made it far more ſuſpicious that he had 


; laughs at the Diſtinction of Philoſophical and Theological Truths; or the two. g. 
ways of Certainty by Knowledge and Faith: For, Truth is always one and the 


not perverted your meaning. And that made me to ſay, That as you had ſta- 


ted it, it may be of dangerous Conſequence. It ma) be, ſay you, ths is 
" Evidence, but only an Inclination to accuſe yon. So far from it, that it 
wedan Inclination to favour you, when I only ſaid it may be ; for now you 
| Eeee a ce, 
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ſee, that I think it is of ſuch dangerous Conſequence, and I muſt think ſo til 
you have cleared it better. _ Ne 

But the Notion of Ideas as you have ſtated it, relates to your whole Book ; Wü 
ſhould you carry it farther than I intended it? The ſtating of it 1 mentions] 
was in your firſ# Letter; where you told us what.yyou meant by Nature and 
Perſon. But you have found out two Particulars wherein it may be of dawe. 
rous Conſequence, firſt in making, ſo much uſe of the word Ideas, and your lack 


Certainty in Ideas. As to the Term of Ideas, I have no Objection to the uſe of - 


the word it ſelf; provided it be uſed in a common Senſe, and no Weight be 
laid upon it more than it can bear; for I am for no new affected Terms which 
are apt to carry mens Minds out of the way; they are like Ines fatui, which 
ſeem to give Light, but lead thoſe that follow them into Bogs : Like Fontavges 
which ſeem to ſet Peoples Heads that wear them higher, but their Underſſan. 
dings are juſt what they were before. Ialways diſlik d the Sroical Improvements 
by New Words, or giving New Senſes to Old ones. But I told you, I ſhould ne- 
ver have mention d this Way of Ideas, but for the ill uſe J found made of 
* them; and you might have enjoy d the Satisfaction you had in them long 
* enough, unleſs I had found them imploy'd in doing Miſchief Which as 
you humbly concetve amounts to thus much and no more; that I fear Ideas; i. e. the 
Term Ideas may ſome time or other be of dangerous Conſequence. Can you poſſibly 
think this was my Meaning? I know of no Antipathy I have to the Term Ideas, 


nor do underſtand any Miſchief that lies in the bare uſe of the Term, If it 


ives you any Satisfaction I pray make what uſe you pleaſe of it, ſo you do not 
fei it up in your Way of Ideas for a new Method of Certainty; nor weaken 
Mens Belieſ as to Matters of Faith by it. Theſe were my Prejudices againſt your 
Ideas, and they are increaſed by your Defences; for I can find nothing that 
hath any force to remove them. | | 
You tell me, my Quarrel muſt be with the Term Ideas as of dangerous Con- 
ſequence : But why ſo? It was the Way of Certainty by Ideas which I inſiſted upon, 
and the new Terms as imploy'd to that purpoſe. I confeſs, I ſay, © The World 
had been ſtrangely amuzed with Ideas of late, and we have been told what 
* ſtrange things might be done by the help of Ideas, 2. e. as to Matter of Cer- 
tainty. But you tell me more than once, that I own, That theſe come only to 
be common Notions of things, which I have no Averſion from. This is a way of 
turning things upon Me, which I could not expect from You. For thoſe Words 
are brought in by me on this Occaſion. You had ſaid, that you ſee no ſuch Op- 
poſition, but that Ideas and ſound Reaſon may ſtand together, i. e. Reaſon rightly 
managing thoſe Ideas, ſo as to produce Evidence by them. Upon this, I uſed theſe 
Words. © Bur what need all this great Noiſe about Ideas and Certainty ? true 
© and real Certainty by Ideas, if after all it comes only to this, that our J- 
« deas only repreſent ſuch things, from whence we bring Arguments to prove 
the Truth of things? But the World hath been ſtrangely amuſed, Sc. Judge 
now how fair and ingenuous this Anſwer is. That which I bring in as a Con- 
ſequence of your Aſſertion, you make to be my own Senſe as to your Notion 
of Ideas: when I all along diſtinguiſh the Way of Reaſon, by deducing one 
thing from another, from your Way of Certainty in the Agreement and Diſagree- 
ment of Ideas; and I therefore mention it as an Argument of your own depar- 
ting from your beloved Notion of Ideas. I never ſaid any thing againſt Reaſon 
rightly managing Ideas, ſo as to produce Evidence by them. | was glad you 
came ſo far towards my own Apprehenſion as to the Ute of Ideas, and I declare 
ſoon after, © That if you mean no more by your Certainty from Ideas, but à 
& Certainty from Reaſon, I was not ſo unreaſonable a Man to diſagree with 
* you. And yet you ſpend many Pages to juſtifie your Uſe of the Term Ideas : 
which is all loſt upon me. For in ſhort, it is not your Way of Ideas, but your 


May of Certainty by Ideas, which I was unſatisfied about, and am ſo 1 po 
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more by the Method you have taken to defend your ſelf. And this was the 


thing | found fault with, as you could not but ſee ; but you ſound it much ea- 


; fier to run into a long Diſcourſe, to no purpoſe, abaut the Uſe of the Word 


1d:as. How far your Uſe of the Term is new I will not diſpute with you; 
he it new or old the thing /ou do pretend to by your Ideas is that which I 


diſliked; and am forced to do ſo ſtill; for you give me no manner of ſatisfacti- 


on about it, as will appear by the Examination of what you ſay, about the 
em Method of Certainty, which is the matter in Queſtion : V deſire to know 


whether there be any other or older Method of Certainty ? Thatgis not the Point, 


but whether yours be any at all? Which I deny. I theft Be no Older, you 
fay, the World is obliged to you for this New one : Very true, if it were what it 
pretends. But you tell me, o:ght to ſet the World right ina thing of that great 
Concernment, and to overthrow yours, and chereby prevent the dangerous Coneſquence 
of your unſeaſonable ſtarting this new Method of Certaiity. I did never pretend 
to inform the World of mew Methods, and therefore am not bound to go any 
farther than to that I found fault with, which was your mew Method; and al- 
though 1 rhought I had ſaid enough before, to ſhew how far it was from what 


p. 97. 


it pretended ; yet becauſe you call me to it in ſuch a manner, [ſhall endeavour 
more freely to repreſent to you the nſatisfaForineſs and Inconfiſtency of it. 


For it is ſtill to me a ſtrange thing, that you ſhould talk ſo much of a new Me- 


tlod of Certainty by Ideas; and yet allqw, as you do, ſuch. a Want of Ideas, 


ſo much Imperfectiůon in them, and ſuch a want of Connexion between our Ideas, 
and the things themſelves. One would think, that he that owned theſe things 
rather deſign d to prove there could be no Certainty by Ideas. And v hen I 
had objected theſe things in the Concluſion of my former Anſwer; you do not 


deny them; and all the Return you make is, that t is better to have ſome way p. „t, 


though the Diſpute between us had been, Whether any Certainty be not better 
than none. No doubt any true Certainty is deſirable, but it is, as I have ol- 
ten ſaid, of ill Conſequence to ſet up ſuch a Method of Certainty, as if it hold, 
will overthrow our Faith, and if it doth not, muſt deceive all thoſe that follow 
it. And it is the Certainty of Faith which I defend againſt your pretended 
Certainty of Knowledge. But to let you fee what Ground I had to be unſa- 
tisfed with it, I (hall now wave all the Inſtances of Ideas I inſiſted on before, as 
to Sulſtauces and ſenſible Qualities ; and I (hall ſingle out one remarkable Idea, 
by which the Uncertainty of your way of Ideas will be fully diſcover'd. And 


that is the Idea of Space; upon which a famous Syſteme ot Natural Philoſopby 


hath been built, and as upon a clear and diſtinct Idea; and yet you will by no 
means allow it to be ſo; and think you have a clear Idea to the contrary ; al- 
though thoſe who will not allow it to be true cannot deny it to be conſiilent 
with it ſelf, and that the Ideas in it have an Agreement with one another. 


e Certainty (though it will not lead us to it in every thing) than no way at all. As 72. 


As to ſpace, you ſay, that we have it both by Sight and Touch, which inform us Eſlay,B. 2. 
ef the Diſtance between Bodies: which in ſeveral Reſpects may be called Diſtance, 73: 


Capacity and Extenſion; and ſo Extenſion, you lay, ts an Idea belonging to Body on- 
ly, but Space may, as is evident, be conſider d without it. But here now ariſes 
2 great difficulty ro me in the way of Certanity by Ideas: viz. that ſome very 
thioking Men in this way of Ideas, haye look'd on the Idea of Space and ex- 
tended Matter to be the fame; for, ſay they, it appears to us from clear Ideas, 
that Body and Extenſion are the ſame thing, and therefore if there be Extenſion 


Sect. 2. 


in Space there muſt be Body. But, you ſay, thoſe that do ſo, either change Sect. 12. 


the fignification of Words, and ſo render it a doubtfull Idea; or they confound 
very different Ideas with one another, and ſo can never come to Certainty by the 


Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas. But you conclude, that the clear and di. Sect. 14. 


Find Idea of fimple Space diſtinguiſhes it plainly and ſufficiently from Body. Here 
we ſee you pretend to a clear and diſt intt Idea. But it falls out very unluckily 
| Eeee 2 | lor 
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for the Way of Ideas, that the firſt ſtarter of this Way of Certainty is as 
Princip. tive, that the Idea of Space and extended Body are the ſame. So that here we 
p. fn 6. have clear and diſtin Ideas both ways. And is not this an admirable Method 
of Certainty, when in one of the plaineſt Idea which depend upon our Senſes 
the greateſt Defenders of-7deas differ ſo fundamentally > What can other Men 
hope for in this May of Ideas, it fuch Men can agree no better in one of the 
moſt evident to our Senſes? But then we muſt confider, who hath the better Reg. 
ſon > This is not Certainty by Ideas, but by Reaſon upon them, which is ano. 
ther thing. Let us go to Reaſon. Is that Reaſon built only on ſome interme. 
diate Idea, u hich makes it clear? I find intermediate Ideas on both ſides, and 
urged with equal Aſſurance. Des Cartes ſaith, that, from Extenſion we rightly 
conclude a Body to be a Subſtance; becauſe it is a Repugnancy that there ſhould be 
an Extenſion of Nothing; and therefore, if there be Extenſion in Space there muſt 
| be Body. And he proves it from the Idea of Body; for, if we caſt off all ſuch things 
as are not neceſſary to Body, as Hardneſs, Colour, Gravity, Heat, and Cold, aud al 
other Qualities, we ſhall find nothing to remain but Extenſſon, and therefore nothj 
but Extenſion is in the Idea of Body, which being likewiſe in Space the Idea vf Body 
Eſtay, I. 2, aud Space are the ſame. But ſay you on the other ſide, I appeal to every May's 
ch. 13. own Thoughts, whether the Idea of Space be not as diſtinct from that of Solidity, a 
Seck. 12. j is from the Idea of a Scarlet Colour. Ti true, That Solidity cannot exiſt with- 
out Extenſion; but this hinders not but they are diſtintt Ideas. One appeals to 
Thoughts, and the other to Reaſon : Had Des Cartes no Thoughts? Yet his Rea. 
ſon convinced him, that whatever Thoughts he had, he mult be perſwaded by 
Reaſon, which was the true Idea. You lay, that is a clear and diſtin Idea that 
a Mau s thoughts diftate to him to be ſo. No, faith Des Cartes, that only is che 
true Idea, which a Man comes to by the Exerciſe of his Reaſon ; and he look'd 
upon thoſe others as meer Ideas of Imagination, and not Rational Idea. So that 
here we have another Work to do, and that no eaſie one, which is to diſtinguiſh 
the Ideas of Imagination from thoſe of Reaſon: and what way have you laid 
down to prevent ſo great a Miſtake > Or what Rules have you to judge, how 
far Imagination is to be allowed in the Matter of Ideas? For in all Objects of 
Senſe the Impreſſion is made upon the Imagination; which is the Seat of Ideas, 
that come in by Senſation: now here lies a very conſiderable Difficulty, how 
far Reaſon is to judge of theſe Ideas of Imagination? For if all our fimp!e Ideas 
of things without us come in by Senſation, then one would think thoſe Ideas 
are to be allowed which come in that way; and fo the Impreſſions of Fancy 
are to be the Standard and Rule of Certainty, which I think you will not affirm. 
But what Rule then have vou when, and where, and how far, you are to cor- 
rect the erroneous Ideas of Imagination d | 
I cannot deny but you were ſenſible of the Difficulty from the Ideas of Ina- 
B.4. ch. a. Cinat ion, and thus you propoſe it. Io what purpoſes all this ſtir > Knowledge, lay 
Seck. 1. YOU, is only the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of our own Ideas, but 
who knows what thoſe Ideas may le? Is there any thing ſo extravagant as the Ina- 
ginat ion of Men's Brains? Where is the Head that hath no Chimera's in it ? Or 
if there be a ſober and wiſe Man, what difference will there be by your Rales be- 
tween his Knowledge, and that of the moſt extravagant Fancy in the World ? They 
both have their Ideas, and perceive their Agreement and Diſagreement one with a- 
nother. Let us now conſider the Anſwer you give to it, and by that we {hall 
better judge of your Way of Certainty. | 
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SA. 2. Your general Anſwer is, That if our Knowledge of our Ideas terminate in our le, 
Fancies, our Aſſurance would go no farther than that of Dreams, or the Viſions of d ce 
heated Fancy. But our Knowledge is real, only ſo far, as there is a Conformity be- ot 
tween our Ideas, and the Reality of Things, . + | le, 

All this is undoubtedly true. But you ſay, Hom ſhall the Mind, when it per. Je 
ceives nothing but its own Ideas, know that they agree with Things themſelves. ſhy 


There 
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| There indeed lies the Difficulty, but how do you remove it? 
There are two ſorts of Idea, you ſay, r may le ſure, agree with t big 
And theſe are worth the knowing " YG 


1. The firſt are ſimple Ideal, which fince tie Mind can by no means make to it ſelf, Sed. 4. 


muſt neceſſarily be the Produtt' of Things operating on the Mind in a natural way, 
and producing therein thoſe Perceptions which' by the Wiſdomiand Will of our Ma- 
ler they are adapted to. From whence it followy, that fimple Ideas are not Filli- 
ons of our Minds. | sst ne 

All that can be proved from hence is no more, but that the Objects of our 
Senſes do make thoſe Impreſſions upon them, that from them we may be cer- 
tain there are ſuch things without us, which produce thoſe Impreſſions. -And 
this is all you mean when you ſay, that you are certain theſe Ideas are no 
fictions of our Brains. But let us apply this to the preſent Cafe. * Our Senſes 


truly inform us oſ a Diſtance between Bodies; and fo far we are certain of an 


Idea of Space, but the Queſtion about the Idea of Space goes farther; viz. 

Whether the Idea of Space imply ſomething or nothing? How can nothing 

be extended? If it, be ſomething extended it muſt be Body; and ſo Space and 

Body are the ſame. n : ha 
And ſo your fimple Ideas give no manner of ſatisfaction in this Matter. 


1. All our complex Ideas, extept thoſe of Subſtances, youlay, being Archetypes of Sed 3. 


the Mind's own making, not referr d to the Exiſtence of any thing, cannot want any Con- 

formity neceſſary to real Knowledge ; for that which u not deſigned to repreſent any 
thing but it ſelf, can never be capable of a wrong Repreſentation, nor miſlead us from 
the true Apprehenfion of any thing by its diſlikeneſs to it. 


Where are we now? What in the Way to Certainty ſtill? Methinks it ſeems to 


be too intricate and winding to be that plain Way. What is meant by theſe - 


Archetypes in the Mind which cannot deceive us? I confeſs here are ſuch things 
faid in order to Certainty, which are above my Underſtanding, if taken with 
reſpe to Things; 4s how we cannot but be infallibly certain, that all the Know- 
ledge we attain concerning theſe Ideas is real, and reaches things themſelves, and 
yet they are Archetypes of the Mind's own making, not intended to be the Copies of 
any thing, nor referr'd to the Exiſtence of any thing. How can the Certainty by 
theſe Ideas reach the things themſelves, if they are Archetypes of the Mind, not re- 
ferr'd to the Exiſtence of any thing ? But I ſuppoſe all this is meant of Mathemati- 
cal Truths, and ſo reaches not the Caſe, which is concerning the Certainty of our 
Knowledge of things that really exiſt. 


3. You ſay, there is another ſort of complex Ideas, which being referr d to Sc&, 11. 


Archetypes without us may differ from them, and ſo our Knowledge about them may 
come ſhort of being real. Now theſe were the things we deſired to be made 
certain in; and to find out ſuch Rules as would make our Avowledge real. But 
for all that I can fee, the hopes of any Criterion is quite loſt, as to the point in 
ſtion: Hom ſhall the Mind when it perceives nothing but its own Ideas, know 
that they agree with the things themſelves ? + I 
For upon theſe Grounds we can have no Certainty as to ſimple Ideas, but on- 
ly as to the Power of making Impreſſions on our Senſes; but as to complex I- 
deas, ag of Subſtances, our Knowledge about them may come ſhort of being real, 
i. e. we cannot arrive to Certainty about them in the way of Ideas; becauſe, they 


very exact Copies, and yet are the Subjects of real, (as far as we have any) Know- 
ledge of them ; which will not be found to reach very far. But to make it real con- 
cerning Subſtances, the Ideas muſt be taken from the real Exiſtence of things. And if 
our complex Ideas may deceive us as to the things from whence they are ſuppo- 
ſed to be taken, what an Account of Certainty in the way of Ideas is here? And 
yet you conclude this Chapter in that Triumphant manner; I think 7 have 
ewn wherein it is that Certainty, real Certainty confiſts, which whatever it was 
to 


may differ from the Archetypes without us. And you conſeſs, that our Ideas are not Sed. 12. 


a 


to others was to me heretofore one-of thoſe Defiderata's, which I found great want of . 


And for all that I can ſee may do ſo ſtill. For here is nothing ſaid to diſtinguiſh 
the ſtrong Impreſſions of Fancy from the Appearances of things, from that Cer. 


tainty of Knowledge which comes from the things themſelves. For, a cook. 
dent Opiniator will talk with greater Aſſurance of the Agreement and Diſagree- 
ment of things with his Ideas, than a Man of far greatgr Judgment and more 
Modeſty. And you have given us no Rules to make à difference between O. 
pinion and rational Certainty ; eſpecially when the Ideas of Fancy are found to 
agree with one another. ELSE TT e | 

But I ſhall go a ſtep farther to ſhew, that the Agreement of Ideas is no Ground 
of Certainty, and that from a Suppoſition relating to the preſent Caſe. 

We have ſeen how poſſible it is for an ingenious Perſon skilled in the Phy. 
mena of Nature to contrive ſuch an Hypotheſis, that one part may agree with 


another, ſo as that no diſcernible Inconſiſtency may be found in it, and yet all 


this may be built on ſuch a Foundation, as cannot be conſiſtent with your Cer. 
tainty by Ideas ; nay, ſuch as you are certain cannot be true. 


The Hypotheſis, I mean, is that of Des Cartes; for allowing him his Laws of 


Motion, and his three Elements, the Phænomena of Nature, or the Ideas of it 
agree with one another, and yet all this is built upon Space being the ſame with 
Body; and conſequently, that there can be no Vacuum: upon which bis Laws of 
Motion, and his Solution of the Phenomena is all built. And therefore, when | 
learned Man of our own objected that to him, and thought it of uo great Conſe- 


Des Cartes quence to his Philoſophy; he replied with ſome ſmartneſs, that he was miſtaken, 


Epiſt. T. i 
Ep. 87, 88. 


P. 117. 


P. 118. 


For he took it for one of the moſt certain Principles of his Philoſophy. What Certainty 
then can there be in Ideas, when ſo abſurd a Principle as that ſhall be look'd on 
by ſo great a Man, as ſo certain a thing in the Way of Ideas, as to build his w hole 
Syſtem of Natural Philoſophy upon it? and his followers to this day ſtifly de- 
fend it, who are otherwiſe ingenious Men. ; 

Nothing now remains to be anſwer d in your Second Letter, but what relates 
to the Defence of what I had ſaid in my Book concerning Nature and Perſon. For 
I cannot but obſerve, that inſtead of clearing ſome preſſing Difficulties in my 
Anſwer to your former Letter, you run back to my Book, and begin a nem Cri- 
tique upon that part of it ; and take in the help of ſome ingenious Perſons of 
your Acquaintance, to whom I muſt ſhew ſo-much Civility as to take notice of 
their Objections. Which I ſhall the rather do, becauſe the Doctrine of the 
Trinity is expreſſed in the firſt Article of our Religion by oe Nature and three 
Perſons, and ſo it hath been underſtood. by the Chriſtian Church long before. 
And it is the Senſe of the Chriſtian Church which I am bound to defend, and 
no particular Opinions of my own. | 

You tell me, that there hath not been one of your Acquaintance who owned that 
he underſtood my Meaning ; but confeſſed that the farther he look'd into what I had 
ſaid, the more he was at a loſs about Nature and Perſon. But | hope | am not 
to anſwer for other Men's want of Underſtanding in theſe Matters: which re- 

uires greater Application of Mind, than moſt Men are willing to allow them- 
Lives about them. But I am to judge no otherwiſe of their Senſe and Capa- 
city, than as you have repreſented them. | | 

One ſaid I began with giving two ſignifications of the word Nature: One of them, 
as it ſtood for Properties; and this he underſtood ; but the other wherein Nature 
was taken for the thing it ſelf, wherein thoſe Properties were, he ſaid he did not 
underſtand. But he ſaid he was not very well acquainted with Greet, and Ariſtotle 
was brought to explain and ſettle the Senſe of Natare. | 

But why did not this Gentleman in the firſt place conſider what it was 1 under- 
took to ſhew, which was, that we had an Idea of Nature, which came not in b) 
our Senſes; and in the very next words I ſaid, © That Nature and Subſtance are 


of an equal Extent; and ſo, that which is the Subject ot Powers and ow 
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ties is the Nature, whether it be meant of bodily or ſpiritual Subſtances. And 
although by Senſation and Reflection we know the Powers and Properties of 
« things 3 yet it is by Reaſon we are ſatisfied there muſt be ſuch a Nature or 
« Subſtance, becauſe it is ĩimpoſſible that they ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves; 
Methinks if the Gentleman were ſo much at a loſs as you repreſent him, 
you ſhould have helped him out by your relative Ideas: For hard things go down 
| mens Minds in the Way of Ideas, (which is a ſort of 
gilding the Pills) and I doubt not but you could have ſatisfied him, that the 
Underſtanding may by virtue of a relative Idea be very well ſatisfied of the Be- 
ing of Nature, as well as Subſtance, when I declared that I took them to be of 
equal Extent; as they were the Subject of Powers and Properties. But he ſaith, * 
that this he underſtood not, becauſe Nature extended to things that were not Subſtan- P. 120. 
ces. Did I not ſay, that Nature was ſometimes taken only for Properties, but that 
there muſt be another Senſe proved, becauſe there muſt be a Subject wherein 
theſe Properties are, and in that reſpect, I ſaid, that Nature and Sub/timce were of 
equal Extent. But he doth not underſtand the Deduct ion; Ariſtotle rakes Nature for 
a corporeal Subſtance, and therefore Nature and Subſtance are of an equal Extent. 
What a hard Fate doth thar Man lie under, that falls into the hands of a ſevere 
Critick! He muſt have a care of his Bat, and For, and Them, and Ii; for the leaſt 
Ambiguity in any of theſe will fill up Pages in an Anſwer, and make a Book 
look conſiderable for the Bulk of it. And what muſt a Man do, who is to anſwer 
to all ſuch Objections about the Uſe of Particles 2 But let any indifferent Rea- 
der judge; how I am uſed in this place. My words are, Sometimes Nature is 
© taken for the Thing it ſelf in which thoſe Properties are; and ſo Ariſtotle 
*took Nature for a-Corporeal Subſtance, which had the Principles of Motion 
* in it ſelf ; but Nature and Subſtance are of an equal Extent. Doth not any 
Man pf Common Senſe ſee, that I oppoſe this to Ariſtotle's Senſe of Nature 
jor a Corporeal Subſtance > He confines it to that only; I ſay, That it is of equal 
Extent with" Subſtance whether Bodily or Spiritual: and thoſe very words fol- 


lorry for him; and I think you did not deal fo like a Gentleman by him, to * 
expoſe him thus to the World. | 

Bur I perceive he is a Philoſopher too; for he proves, That Ariſtotle's Notion of P. 115. 
Nature for 4 Corporeal Subſtance will not hold. Did I ever ſay that it would? Tam * 
far enough from thinking, that a Corporeal Subſtance hath a Principle of Motion 
from it ſelf; But might not I mention Ariſtotle's taking Nature for a Subſtance, 
although I preſently add, his Senſe was too ſhort and narrow, becauſe Nature 
and Subſtance were of equal extent ? But did not his Notion of Nature imply that 
it was a Principle of Motion in it ſelf * Whatever Ariſtotle thought, the Notion 
of Nature doth not depend upon a Principle of Motion from it ſelf ; but it Was 
conſidered, not᷑ as in it ſelf as the Cauſe, but in it ſelf as the Subject. And that 
Philoſophical Gentleman might be pleaſed to conſider, that Ariſtotle did not make 
Motion to ariſe from Matter, but aſſerted it to come from a firſt Mover, and 
laid, That thoſe Philoſophers talked lite Men not wel in their Wits, who attribu- 'A 
ted Motion to Matter of it ſelf; as I could eaſily prove, if it were needful. | 
And methinks you ſhould nor have been ſuch a Stranger to Ariſtotle, to let your 
Acquaintance run into ſuch Blunders, and then to print them for him. 

But the Gentleman is farther plunged and knows not how to get out. He P. 121. 
cannot for his Life underſtand Nature to be Subſtance, and Subſtance to be Nature. 
Where lies the Difficulty : Is the Repugnancy in the Words or in the Senſe? * 
Not in the Words or Senſe either in Greet or Latin. For the Greek, (if! may S 


 bave leave to mention that language in this Caſe) thoſe who have been very 


well acquainted with the force of Words therein, have made Nature of the ſame 
importance with Subſtance. So Heſychius renders it by SH, Sub/tance ; but I 
lhall not bring the Teſtimony of Criticks but of Philoſophers. And Ariſtotle 

may 
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4 Me. May be allowed to underſtand his own Language, he faith poſitively, 28 

oy EY a Air ; every Sulſtance is called Nature, and the Reaſon he < La 

c4 it is, n , # guns Sia ric Su, becauſe Nature is a Subſtance. It may be faig 
That Ariſtotle ſaid this, becauſe he took Nature for ſach a Subſtance as had the 
Power of Motion in it ſelf ; | do not deny, but ſie look d on that as the pro 
Acception of Nature; but from hence it follows, that whatever Subſtance had 
ſuch a Principle of Motion in it ſelf was truly and properly Nature; not as ex. 
cluſive of a Superiour Principle of Motion, but as having an internal ſelf. mo- 
ving,Principle. And herein Ariſtotle differed from ſome modern Philoſop 
who make all Motion to come from the Impulſe of another Body, and to be a 


meer Mode of Matter continued from one Body to another. I confeſs Ariſtotle 
was of another Opinion from thoſe Gentlemen, and look'd on Motion as an 


Effect of an inward Principle; and not meerly of an External Impulſe: but 


whether Ariſtotle were miſtaken herein is not the Queſtion ; and it is poſſible he 

was not; however, it plainly appears, that Sub/tance with a Power of Motion 

in it ſelf, and Nature, had the ſame Senſe; and none ot thoſe who have been the 

. moſt ſevere Criticts upon Ariſtotle have diſputed, that I remember, againſt this 

r. Rami Senſe of Nature in him. One of them. finds this fault, that it was but a Repe- 
* tition of what he had ſaid in his PH iets; where he doth likewiſe treat of the 
3 '** Senſe of Nature. And there he takes it for ſuch a Subſtance which hath the Prin- 
Phyfic. ciple of Motion and Reſt within it ſelf and by it ſelf ; which he oppoſes to arti. 
* 2. fcial things, as a Bed or a Garment. And as much as this Definition hath been 
rundown by ſome Men, if we {et aſide ſome affected Obſcurity in his Philo- 
ſophical Writings, there is no ſuch Abſurdity in it; when he explains him- 

ſelf not to underſtand it of meer Local Motion, or change of Place, bur of af 
Alterations incident to Bodies. So that Nature in his Senſe, was a Subſtarce en- 

dued with a Principle of Life and Action. And all thoſe things which did par- 

take of Nature in this Senſe, he ſaid, were Sub/tances ; #, W TruTrz mare Gala. 

For Nature is always a Subject and ina Subjef ; i. e. the Subſtance it ſelf is Nu. 


Plut. de Zure, and that which is in it is according to Nature. And this Senſe of Ariſtotle . 


Place Pl. Plutarch relies upon, as the true Notion of Nature, which he faith is the Principle 
n Motion and Reſt ; becauſe the beginning and ending of things depend upon it: 
But Plutarch by no means approves of thoſe Mens Opinion who made Nature 
0 3. to be an. Original Self-moving Principle; For, ſaith he, Matter of it ſelf cannot 
move without an Efficient Cauſe, no more than any Metal can frame it ſelf into a 
particular Form without an Artificer. From whence welee that Ariſtotle's No- 
tion of Nature was very conſiſtent with an Efficient Cauſe of Nature. But 
letter Il. Your Gentleman faith, That to thoſe who admit not Matter and Motion to be E. 
p. 119. ternal, no Nature in that Senſe will be left, fince Nature is ſaid to be a Corporeal 
Subſtance which hath the Principles of Motion in it ſel, and ſuch a ſort of Corpo- 
real Subſtance thoſe Men have no Notion of at all, and conſequently none of Nature, 
which is ſuch a Corporeal Subſtance. But if Ariſtotle did not ſuppole Matter to 
move it ſelf, without an Efficient Cauſe, (as certainly. he did not) then all 
this falls to the Ground, and his Notion of Nature for a Subſtantial Principle of 

Life and Aftion may remain good. 
But it may beſaid, That this was one of his fingular Notions, and that no other 
Philoſophers took it ſo. Which is ſo far from being true, that a great Enemy of 
Er. Patrit. Ariſtotle's confeſſes, That the Name of Nature among the Writers before bim ex- 
- iſcull. ended to all kinds of Beings, and not only to individual but to Specifick Natures. 
T. Il. . 2. Ariſtotle's fault lay in applying Nature only to Corporeal Subſtances ; and 
p. 227. whatever was above them he look d on as above Nature; but the Pythagoreans 
and Platoniſts took Nature to extend to Spiritual as well as Bodily Subſtances. 
Which appears by Timæus Locrus his Book of Nature; in the beginning where- 
of he divides Things into two kinds, Iutelefual and Corporeal; and the former, 
whoſe Nature was more excellent, he derives immediately from the beſt “ agg 


viz. God himſelf. 
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But to make this plainer, we are to conſider, that there were four Opini- 
ons among the Old Philoſophers about Nature. Some held Natare to be the 
lame with Matter, and attributed the Beginning of all things to that alone; 
ſuch were the followers of Anaximander and Democritus. Others rejected 
this Doctrine as abſurd and impious, and held a Divine Being above Matter, 
which gave the beginning to Motion and framed the World, and they aſſerted 
Spiritual as well as Cor poreal Natures, and theſe were the followers of Pytha- 
orgs and Anaxagoras. Others aſſerted the Beginning of Motion and of the 
Forld from a firit Cauſe; but confined the Senſe of Natife to the Courſe of 
things eſtabliſhed in this Viſible World by -an Univerſal Providence wh fel. 
And this was the Notion of Ariſtotle and his followers to the time of Stratos 
who attributed all to meer Nature. Laſtly, there were ſome who made Na- 
ture to be the firſt Principle which formed all things; which ſometimes they 
called God, and ſometimes Nature, as is obvious in all the Writings of the 
Stoicks ; Vis illum Naturam wocare 2 non peccabis; ſaith Seneca: and in ano- 
ther place, (uid aliud eſt Natura, quam Deus & divina Ratio > and again, PRs 
Nec Deus fine Naturd eſt, nec Natura fine Deo, ſed idem eſt utrumque, which De benef, 
he elſewhere calls, Iucor poralis Ratio ingentium operum Artifex. With which 1-4 . 
Balbus in Cicero agrees, when he defines Nature lrom Zeno, to be an Iatelli- we _ 
gent Fire that produces all things. For what he calls Ignem artificioſum ad gig- c. 8. 
nendum, & c. Laertius calls mviSuea Tue guts x, rung; and it is called in — ar | 
Cicero, Natura Artifex, Conſultrix & Provida, &c. which can agree to no- Ta) 
thing but a Spiritual Subſtance ; and when he explains what Nature is, he 
faith, That Epicurus called al by the Name of Nature; and divided it into 
Matter and V acuity and the Accidents of both: but we (faith he of the Stoicks) 
by Nature underſtand no Tnanimate Things which have no Principle within to 
unite them, as Earth and Stones; But a living Subſtance, as an Animal, in which 
# no Chance, but Order and Contrivance. And ſo Plato ſaid, That Nature or- 4. 
dered all things with Reaſon and Underſtanding. By which he underſtood the © 
Divine being. If we come lower down among the Philoſophers, we ſhall 
find Nature taken for a Principle of Life. So Sextus Empiricus diſtinguiſhes 1 * 
the Union of Matter in Stones and Wood from that which is in Plants, and N 
this he calls Nature, which is the lowelt degree of it; for afterwards, he P. 324 
ſpeaks of Rational and Intellectual Natures, and places God in the head of 
them, Antoninus diſtinguiſhes Nature in Plants from a heap of the Particles Anton. ls. 
of Matter in Wood and Stone. But ia another place he diſtinguiſhes that L., 
which is meer Nature in Man, viz. what he hath in common with Plants, Sect. 2. 
from the Nature of an Animal in him; and that again from the Nature of a 
Rational Creature in him, Here indeed he ſpeaks of the Properties of thoſe 
Natures; but he ſtill ſuppoſes, that where they are ſeparate, they are founded 
in diſtin& Subſtances. - | | 

So that I hope, if the Philoſophers of old, of all kinds did underſiand the 
Senſe ot Nature and Sub/tance, the Gentleman may not continue in ſuch a pe- 
demptory Humour of ſay ing, That for his Life he cannot underſtand Nature to 
be Subſtance, nor Subſtance to be Nature. For they all agreed in this, however 
they differed in their Opinions of. Nature. | " 

But | have ſomething farther to add concerning the Senſe of the Chriſtian 
Church in this Matter; which I think is by no means to be deſpiſed. 

It is obſerved by Damaſcen, that ſome of the Philoſophers made this dif- Damaſc. 
erexce between Solz and gync 3 that the former was taken for ſimple Eſſence, Dia e. 32 

the latter for Eſſence with a Specifical Difference ; but that the Chriſtian 

Taters took both of them for that which was common to more than one; as Chryſoſt. 
a Angel, a Man, a Horſe, &c. So St. Chryſoſtom calls Angels 4mwware; ©2925 
wie, and dm re gYonic, and Theodoret 024; de, St. Baſil Aoywas Theod. in 
4 Wexrss gvoric, but they all agree, that Incorporeal and Inviſible Subſtances gen Qu.. 


Baſil. in 
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are real Natures. And the Reaſon Damaſcen gives is, That they have both 
the ſame Original (and you know that it is a good way to find out the rae 
Idea) for as 85iz is from eh, ſo guns is from mepuxiver, both which are the 
ſame. So that if Real Exiſtence belong to Subſtance, and Nature hath its Name 


from thence too, then Subſtance and Nature muſt be of the ſame Importance. 


And this Notion of Nature they do not take up meerly from the Etymol 
of the Word, but from the Senſe of it in Scripture; as when St. Paul ſaith, 


Gal. 4. 8. They worſhipped thoſe which by Nature are no Gods ; Tk quoa wy in Wu 


as the Alexandrian Copy hath it more clearly; i e. which are not really and 
ſubſtantially Gods. They had the Names of Gods, and the Divine Properties 
were attributed to them ; but becauſe rhey had not the Divine Eſſence, they 
are ſaid not to be Gods by Nature. And what Senſe would this Gentleman 
make of the Apoſtle's words, who canuot for his Life underſtand that Nature 
is the ſame with Subſtance > He muſt underſtand this only of the Properties 
which belong to God. But theſe Properties muſt be ſomewhere, and ſo a 


Subſtance muſt be ſuppoſed as the Subject of them; and what Reaſon can 
there be to exclude that which is the Subject of thoſe Properties? For there 
mult be a Divine Being as well as Properties; and that Being muſt have Ef- 
ſential Properties belonging to it ; and what imaginable Reaſon can there be, 
why that ſhould not be called the Divine Nature? And if it be, then Sub- 


ſtance and Nature are the fame. I might eaſily purſue this farther, but I de- 


ſign to bring things into as litttle a compaſs as I can, 
But it may be there is ſomething in our own Language which hinders Na. 
ture from being taken for a Subſtance ; and for this I appeal to a late Ingeni- 


Mr. Byle Ous and Honourable Perſon and Philoſopher of our own; I mean Mr. Boyle, 
of the do- who hath written a Philoſophical Enquiry into the Notion of Nature; and he 


tion of 
Nature, 


p. 27. 


tells us of the various Acceptations of it. (I.) For the Author of Nature. 
(2.) For the Eſſence of a Thing. (3.) For what comes to Men by Birth; 
as a Man is Noble. by Nature. (4.) For an Internal Principle of Motion ; 


as that a Stone is carried downwards by Nature. (5.) For the eſtabliſhed 


courſe of things; as that Nature makes the Night to ſucceed the Day. 
(6.) For an Aggregate of Powers belonging to a Living Body ; as that Na- 
ture is ſtrong or weak. (7.) For the Syſtem of the Univerſe ; as when we 
{ay of a Chimara, there is no ſuch thing in Nature. (S.) For a Semi- 
Deity ; which is the Notion he oppoſes. But we may obſerve, that he al- 
lows God and all the real Beings of the Univerſe to have Nature belonging 


p. 35. to them; and he ſaith, The Word Eſſence is of great Afinity to it, if not of 


Diſcourſe 


an adequate Import. But the Real Eſſence of a thing is a Subſtance ; and 
therefore Nature and Subſtance are of the like Importance. 

The next thing fit to be conſidered is, How far your Certainty by Ideas 
and the Certainty by Reaſon differ from each other. 

The occaſion of this Debate ſtands thus. ; 

I had ſaid in my Book, © That I granted, that by Senſation and RefleQi- 


of the fri- c= we come to know the Powers and Properties of things; but our Rea- 
tx, Pas. c ſon is ſatisfied, that there muſt be ſomething beyond theſe, becauſe it is 


< ;mpoſſible that they ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves. So that the Nature of 
things properly belongs to our Reaſon and not to meer Ideas. 
In anſwer to this you faid, That you can find no Oppoſition between Ideas and 


Reaſon ; but Ideas are the Objects of the Underſtanding, and Dnderſtanding is 


one of the Faculties imployed about them. 
To which 1 r<plied, © No doubt of it, But you might eaſily ſee, that by 
« Reaſon 1 underſtood Principles of Reaſon, allow'd by Mankind; which | 
« think are very different from Ideas. But I perceive Reaſon in this Senſe is 
* a thing you have no Idea of, or one as obſcure as that of Subſtance. 
if 


* 
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I there be any thing which ſeems too ſharp and reflectin 
of Expreſſion, I do not go about to defend it; but the worſt of it is; That 
your Idea of Reaſon is as obſcure as that of Subſtance, And whether there 


were not a juſt Occaſion for it, the Reader muſt judge when the Faculty 


was put for the Principles of Reaſon. Could any Man judge otherwiſe, but 
that you had à very obſcure Idea of Reaſon, who could miſtake the Vnderſtand- 
ing for it? | | 


7 7 


1 101 41 ' ; 
But Reaſon, you ſay, taken for the Faculty is as different. from Ideus in your. 
. But what is that to the Point in Diſpute, . Whether the Notion 


Nature be to be taken from Ideas or from Reaſon 2 You ſay, the Duder- 
flanding is imploy d about them, And what then? I ſhewed that the Nature 
of things belongs to Reaſon and not to bare Ideas; becauſe Ideas come in by 
Senſation and Reflection; by which we come to know the Powers and Pro- 
perties of things; but we cannot come to know the Notion of Nature as 
the Subject of them, but by this Reaſon that we are convinced they cannot 
ſubſiſt of, themſelves. And is this no more than to ſay, the Daderſtand ing 
is imployed about Ideas > But now you anſwer farther, That if Reaſon be ta- 
len for the Faculty or the Principles of Reaſon allowed by. Mankind, Reaſon and 
Ideas may conſiſt together. This leads me to. the Examination of that which 
may be of ſome uſe, viz. To ſhew the Difference of your Method of Certainty 
by Ideas, and the Method of Certainty by Reaſon. "BY? \ aff 3. 

And the Way of Certainty by Reaſon lies in two things; | , 1 

1. The Certainty of Principles. pod 271. 11 2 

2. The Certainty of Deduttions. ; ban 

As to the former, the Gentleman your Defender in your Book faith, That 
in your Eſſay, in more places than one, you have ſpoken, and that pretty largely, 
of Self-evident Propoſitions and Maxims ; ſo that if I have ever read them, I can- 
wt doubt, but you have Ideas of thoſe common Principles of Reaſon. 


in the Manner 


P. 114. 


Ibid. 


What Ideas you have of them muſt appear from your Book. And I do Book 4s 
there find a Chapter of Self. evident Propofitions and Maxims; which I can- S7. 


not but think extraordnary for the Deſign of it; which is thus ſummed 
up in the Concluſion, viz. That it was to ſhew, That theſe Maxime, as they 
are of little uſe where we have clear and diſtindt Ideas, ſo they are of dange - 
rous uſe, where our Ideas are not clear and diſtin, And is not this a fair 
way to convince me that your Way of Ideas is very conſiſtent with the Cer- 
tainty of Reaſon; when the Way of Reaſon hath been always ſuppoſed to 


proceed upon General Principles; and you aſſert them to be Z/ſeleſs and Dau- 
gerows ? | | 0 | 


Set. 20. 


Vour firſt Deſign. you fay is to prove, that. the Confideratios of theſe Gene · Set. 4- 


ral Maxims can add nothing to the Evidence or Certainty af Knowledge ; which 
overthrows all that which hath been accounted Science and Demonſtration, 
and muſt lay the Foundation of Scepticiſm. Becauſe our. true Grounds of 
Certainty depend upon ſome general Principle of Reaſon. To make this plain, 


| ſhall put a Caſe grounded upon your Words, which are, that you have dif Book 4. 
courſed with very rational Men, who have actually denied that they are Men. 80.7, 7. 
Theſe. Word, J. S. underſtands as ſpoken of themſelves, and charges them Solid Phi- 
with very ill Conſequences; but I think they are capable of another mean- 18 
ing: However, let us put the Caſe that Men did in earneſt queſtion, whe- face, Sect. 
they were Men or not? and then I do not lee, if you fer aſide general Reflex. 19. 


Maxims, how you can convince them that they are Men. For, the way I look P. 


on as moſt apt to prevail upon ſuch extraordinary Sceptical Men, is by ge- 
neral Maxims and Principles of Reaſon. As in the firſt place, that Nothing 
can haue no Properties; which I take to be the Fundamental Principle of Cer- 
tanty, as to real Beings. For, all our inward Perceptions are only of ſome 
Acts or Properties, as of Thinking, Doubting, Reaſoning, & c. and if a Man 
| Ffff 2 proceeds 
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proceeds ſo far as to queſtion every thing, in order to the diſcovering the 
true Ground of Certainty , he cannot be fatisfied with finding out air 
ſome Modes of Being; but that which he aims at is, ſatisfaction as to his 
real Exiſtence,  - © n n 1 101 0 | 

But this wholly depends upon the Truth and Certainty of this Fundamen- 
tal Maxim; That Nothing can have no Operations ; and therefore, whatever 
thinks, or doubts, or reaſons, muſt certainly be. And ſince by another Fun- 
damental Maxim, it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be and not to be; he an. 
not entertain any poſſible doubt of his own Exiſtence. 

It may he ſaid, hat this reaches only to bare Exiſtence, and not to the lein 
Men. I anſwer, that for the Certainty as to that, there are other — 
Maxims of neceſſary Uſe; as, That all different ſorts of Beings are diſtinguiſh. 
ed by Eſſential Properties; That the Eſſential. Properties of a Man are to Reg. 
ſen, Diſcourſe, &c. That theſe Properties cannot ſubſiſt by themſelves without 
a real Subſtance : And therefore, where theſe Properties are found, thoſe who 


have them mult be real and ſubſtantial Men. 


You may poſlibly ſay, That theſe Maxims are uſeleſs, becauſe you affirm that 
nothing can be more evident to us, than our own Exiſtence ; and that we have an 
internal infallible Perception that we are. | N 

But F anſwer, that theſe Maxims do not at all appear to be uſeleſs, be- 
cauſe the Certainty we enquire after is a Certainty of Reaſon, and not of bare 
Perception. And if it be a Certainty of Reafon, ſome Ground of Reaſon muſt 
be aſſigned for it: but all that the Perception reaches to, are thoſe Acts men- 
tioned by you. I think, I reaſon, I feel pleaſure and pain: but the Queſtion 
goes farther as to the Subject of thoſe Acts, and the Nature of that Subject, 
whether it be a Man or not. | 0 yr 

Now here lies the main Difficulty, whether without the help of theſe Prin- 
ciples you can prove to any that doubt, that they are Men? And I ſhall now 


ſhew, that in your Way of Ideas you cannot. For, 


(2.) You ſuppoſe that we mult have a clear and diſtin Idea of that which 
we are certain of in the Way of Ideas. | | 
(2). You deny that we have any ſuch clear and diſtinct Idea of Man. 
1. Vou ſuppoſe, that we muſt have a clear and diſtinct Idea of that we are 
certain of, For in your Chapter of Maxims, you fay, that every one knows the 
Ileus that he has, and that diſftinitly. and unconfuſedly one from another. Which 
always being ſo (I pray mark. that, and judge whether you do not make clear 
and diſtinct Ideas neceſſary to Certainty) be can never be in doult when any 
Idea is in his Mind, that it is there, and is that Idea it is, and that two di- 
flint Ideas when they are in his Mind are there, and are not one and the ſame Idea: 
From whence you infer the Neceſſity of Certainty, when the Ideas are clear and 
diſtin. This is ſo plain and clear, that I wonder how you came to forget 
it, and to think that I did you wrong when I charged you with holding clear 
and dliſtinct Ideas neceſſary to Certainty. But of that in the Beginning of this 
Diſcourſe, - ©: | 
2. But let us how examine your Idea of Man; whether that be clear and 
diſtin& or not; and if nor, then according to your Principles very rational 
Men cannot be certain that they are Men. For if they have no Way of Cer- 
tainty but by Ideas, and you allow no clear and diſtinct Idea of Man, then 


they can come to no Certainty ; and I hope you will not deny them to be very 


Book 4. 
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rational Men, if they follow the Way of Ideas. 

Firſt, you ſhew, that there can be no Demonſtration in the Way of Principles 
what Man is. 

Secondly, that there are very different Ideas of Man, ſome, you ſay, make the 
1dea of a Man without a Soul ; as Children do. Others add Laughter and rational 


Diſcourſe, and theſe may demonſtrate by general Principles that Ideors and Infants 
| are 


WM. 


ſo in this new Method of Certainty by Idea, we cannot be ſo much as certain 
that we are Men. 0 * 
But is it poſſible to ſuppoſe, that a ration Mau ſhould talk of Certainty by 
Ileus, and not be able to fix the Idea of a Man? One would have thought 
this had been only an Omiſſion in this place out of pure Zeal againſt Principles: 
but certainly in other places this Idea of a Man muſt be made clear and di- 


flint. So far from it, that in other places, you induſtriouſly ſet your ſelf to 


difprove the common Idea of a Man. It could not poſſibly be, ſay you, that the Book 3. ch. 


abtraft Idea to which the Name Man is given, ſpould be different in ſeveral Men, 6. 


' if it were of Natures mating; and that to one it ſhould be animal rationale; to 4. . 26. 


nber animal implume bipes latis unguibus. From whence it is plain, that 
you allow no clear and diſtin Idea of Man; and you endeavour to expoſe 
the ſacred Definition, as you call it, of animal rationale ; which was never ex- 


knwing certainly what Man is, though perhaps it will be judged great Ignorance 
to doubt about it. And yet you think you may ſay, That the certain Boundaries 
of that Species are ſo far from being determined, and the preciſe Number of fim- 
ple Ideas, which make that nominal Eſſence ſo far from being ſettled and perfect. 
ly known, that very material Doubts may ſtill ariſe about it. So that I begin ro 
think J. S. was in the right, when he made you ſay, That you had diſcourſed 
with very rational Men who denied themſelves to be Men. But this is a little 
too hard to deny themſelves to be Men. If it had been only, who doubted whether 
they were Men or not; you could not deny them to be very rational Men, be- 
cauſe they went upon your Grounds, that we can have no Certainty either 
by Principles, or by any clear and diſtin Ideas, what a May is. 

Thus i have ſhew'd how inconfiſtent your way of Ideas is with true 
Certainty; and of what Uſe and Neceſlity theſe general Principles of Reaſon 
1... * * 

I now come to the Certainty of Reaſon in making Deductions. And here I 
ſhall briefly lay down the Grownds of Certainty, which the Ancient Philoſo- 
phers went upon, and then compare your way of Idea with them. 


* 
1 


Ariſtotle obſerves, that Socrates firſt brought in Definitions and Inductions in Ariſtet. 


order to Certainty; and went no farther. Plato allowed no Certainty, but on- aq 
ly Opinion, as to External Objects; but he ſaid, that Certainty depended upon 


abſtract and ſeparate Ideas, which were always the ſame. This he took, (as — 
| obſerved in my former Letter) from the Pythagoreans, only changing Num. |. 


bers into Ideas. For by Numbers, they underſtood firſt Principles, not groſs 32. 


and material; but immaterial and eternal, as Famblichus faith ; and therefore ul. in 
Moderatus Gaditanus, one of the moſt underſtanding Men among them faith, Vicon. p. 3. 
the Pythagoreans brought in Numbers. *Evonpue $92.04 N Ne, for 4 more porph. vit. 
decent Way of Inſtraction, following the Practice of Geometrictans, who make uſe Pyrhage 


Fignres to repreſent things to the Mind ; and therefore their Doctrine of Num- 
rs was the Philoſophy of Principles, or the general Grounds of Certainty; but 
this was ſo abſiruſe and fo little underſtood, that it ſoon loſt its Reputation, 
8 Por phyry obſerves, or was mixed with Platoniſm; and therefore Photinus 
Joins the Pythagorean and Platonict Principles together. But Ariſtotle was a 
great 


poled-by any Man without Cauſe, But you conclude, That we are far from ScQ 17. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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great Enemy to theſe abſtracted Speculations, and therefore ſet himſelf ſo much 


_ 1.5. 00 all occaſions againſt Idea and Numbers, eſpecially in his Metaphyficks, But 
4 44 16, inſtead thereof, he endeavour'd to bring down Certainty to material Thin 


1. 12. c. 4, and to real Beings. In order to this, he ſaw it neceſſary to avoid Confuſi. 


* on, by explaining doubtfull Terms, and by ranking things under (everz] 
Heads, which he called Categories; wherein all things are reduced to Salſſauce 
and Accidents belonging to them; to which he joins ſome general Diſcourſes 
about the right Apprehenfion of things imply cunſider d. But it is obſervable 
that in all the Categories from Archytas the Pythagorean downwards, (who fir 
placed them in that Order,) Subſtance was firſt ranked, as the moſt proper J. 
dea of the Mind, and all Accidents or Modes were conſider d with reſpect to 
that. And the French Carteſiaus in their Logick, place Subſtance as the firſt 0b. 
jet of their Ideas : and do not leave us a relative Idea, to be ſuppoſed only 
becauſe Accidents cannot ſubſiſt without a Subject. Then follows the Way of 
underſtanding the Truth and Falſpood of Propoſitions ; after which, he purſues 
the Way of Reaſoning, or inferring one thing from another, which he calls $)/{p. 
gizing, wherein he profeſſes to go upon this common Principle of Reaſon, That 
what things do agree in a third muſt agree among themſelves. But being not con- 
tent with the ordinary Dialectical Way, which proceeded upon the Conceſſions 
of the Party, he attempted to bring in true Demonſtration. To which he ſup- 
poles general Axioms neceſſary, and Definitions, and Poſtulata : and he diſtin- 
guiſhes between a neceſſary Concluſion, and a Demonſtration; for the former 
may ariſe from the manner of reaſoning ; but a Demonſtration ſuppoſes a xeceſary 
Cauſe, and that the Propoſitions are ſuch as that the Concluſion neceſſarily fol- 
lows from them. So that Demonſtration according to him muſt be of an in- 
ſeparable Property, and by the moſt immediate and neceſſary Cauſe. How 
far Ariſtot/e's Notion of Demonſtration can be applied to Phyſical matters is 

not my buſineſs to enquire; it being only to ſhew what his Method of Cer- 
tainty was. N 

But beſides Ariſtotle, the Stoicks took upon them to lay down the true Me- 
thod of Certainty; and they went another Way to work about it, viz. (1.) 
By finding out the Criterion of Truth and Falſhood. (2.) By examining the 
"Conſequences and Deductions of Reaſon. | 

As to things which had ſome Degree of Evidence to Senſe or Reaſon, they 
made the Criterion neceſſary, but for thoſe which had not, but mult be proved, 
the Examination of that Proof was neceſſary in order to Certainty. 

The Criterion was agreed to be e Aae, the Meaſure whereby 
we are to judge of things. But as in the Uſe of Balances for Weight, there 
muſt be one to hold them and the Balances themſelves, and the Poſition of them ; 
and as in the judging of a Line, whether ſtreight or crooked, there mult be 
the Artificer, the Rule and the Application of it ; ſo in judging of Truth and 
Falſhood, there muſt be the Faculty of Underſtanding as the Artificer, Senſe 
and Reaſon as the Rule; and the inward Ideas of the Mind, which anſwer d 
co the Poſition of the Balances, or the Application of the Rule. Now that 
which they placed their Notion of Certainty in, was that inward and compreben- 
five Idea, which was called by them 5 z&7zAn@Tx parrzoiz, It it were 2 
weak Aſlent, they called it Opinion; for they made the Aſſent voluntary, not- 
withſtanding the Criterion; but if it were a firm aud immoveable Aſent, that 
they called Knowledge and Certainty. x 

4;rian.l.x. But beſides theſe comprehenſive 1deas they did allow of common Notions, which 

- 4. they called e , or Anticipations : of which Arrian ſpeaks ; and Simpli- 

pic. in E. cius ſaith, they are thoſe wherein all are agreed, and are planted in us by right 

pitt. c. 33+ Reaſon, and confirmed by Time aud Obſervation. 2 

| As to the other Part, they took great pains about the true ſignification 
of Words, the rank and order of Things, the nature and kind of Propoſe, 
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and the difference of Signs, whereof ſome were Moritory. and others Demo- 
ftratrve. And the proving a thing uncertain, by ſomething granted to be cer- 
tain, was that which they called Demonſtration. According to the Principles 
of the Eleatick School, the moſt ſimple and natural way of reaſoning was ſup- 
poſed to be by drawing Conſequences upon Suppoſitions, and the way the Stoicks 
took to judge of reaſoning, was by judging what approached neareſt to the 
firſt Principles of reaſoning ; ſuch as that every thing we talk about either muſt 
be or not be; and in ſuch disjuna Propoſitions, one Part or other muſt be ta- 
ken, and then a Train of Conſequences follows. | | 
And Plutarch, no friend to the Stoicts, thinks this faculty of drawing Con- 
ſequences, lays the beſt Foundation for Demonſtration. For the Principle of it, | 
he faith is the 5 ownuwupor, the comex way of reaſoning; that is, as Simpli- Nut. de Ei 
cius explains it, when two things are ſo joyned together as antecedent and conſe- — * 
quent, that by Poſition of the Antecedent, the Conſequent” follows, and by taking Epic. c. in 
away the Conſequent the Antecedent is removed. Thus I have, in as few Words, 38. 
as I could, laid together thoſe old Methods of Certainty, which have obtain- 
ed greateſt Reputarion in the World. x "I 
But your way of Certainty by Ideas is fo wholly New, that here we 
have no general Principles; no Criterion, no Antecedents and Conſeguents; no 
Sybogiſtical Methods of Demonſtration; and yet we are told of a better way of 
Certainty to be attained, meerly by the help of /deas. But how comes there 
to be ſuch a way of Certainty by Ideas, and yet the Ideas themſelves are fo 
ancertain and obſcare ? I confeſs, that the more I look into it, the farther it 
appears to be from @ way of Certainty to me. For in your Chapter of the Im-. Edlay,B.q. 
provement of Knowledge, you have theſe Words ; for it Being evident that our — 2 
Knowledge cannot exceed our Ideas, where they are imperſect, confuſed or obſcure, 
we cannot expect to have certain, perfect, or clear A —_— And yet how of® « 
ten do you confeſs, that our Ideas are imperſect, confuſed, and obſcure > How 
then is it poſſible to attain to any Certainty by them? And notwithſtanding 
theſe plain Words, you aſſert it over and over in your ſecond Letter, as ap- 
pears in the Beginning, that you do do not place Certainty in clear and diſtinct 
Ideas, (as obſerved in the Beginning.) How can theſe things conſiſt? Can 
Certainty be had with imperfed and obſcure Ideas, and yet no Certainty be had by 
them? I cannot blame you for finding fault with common Principles of Reaſon, 
if both Parts of a Con radiction may be true: But I forbear. However Icannot 
but join other Words of yours to ſhew how reſolved you were to be inconſi- 
Rent with your ſelf: But obſcure and confuſed Ideas can never produce any clear Bock * 
diſtindt Knowledge ; becauſe as far as any Ideas are confuſed or obſcure, ſo far ch 2. 
the Mind can never perceive clearly, whether they agree or diſagree. IRE 
And yet in the ſame Place, you ſay, that our Knowledge confiſt ing in the Per- 
ception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, its Clearneſs or Obſcu- 
rity confiſts in the Clearneſs or Obſcurity of that Perception, and not in the Clearneſs 
or Obſcurit y of the Ideas themſelves. How is it poſſible for us to have a clear Per- 
eeption of the Agreement of Ideas, if the Ideas themſelves be not clear and diſtin ? 
It the Mind can never perceive clearly the Agreement or Diſagreement of ob. 


ſeure and confaſed Ideas, how can its Knowledge lie in the Ferception of that 


dich is not to be perceived 2 

This isa thing which I cannot make conſiſtent. : 5 

But beſides, I have another Charge upon your way of Certainty, wiz. that 
Jou have no Criterion to diſtinguiſh falſe and doubtrfull Ideas from true and 
certain; how then can any Man be ſecure that he is not impoſed upon in this 


Way of Ideas 5 Nan 
The Academic its went too far in tile way to Scepticiſm,- but they differ d 

m the Sceprticks in two Things. 1. They aſſerted, that there was no abſo- 
lute Certainty to be had, which the Scepticks would not. 2. They held a far 
| greater 
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greater Probability in ſome things than others, and that Men were bound to 
follow the greateſt Probability in what ooncern d their own Welfare: but the 
Scepticks (aid, that they would do as others did, or follow Inclination, and 
the Laws of their Country, but they held no Opinion in their Minds, x5 they 
ſaid. 1 

The Academicts went much upon Ideas, or Repreſentations of things to 
their Minds, but they did not proceed upon every Idea, but they examin d and 
weighed all the Circumſtances belonging to it, before they allow'd it to pre. 
vail upon them to give an Aſſent as to a greater Probability. Caryeades 

Sext. Em- one of the ſubtileſt of them, as appears by Sextus Empiricus, diſtinguiſhed 2 
ric. 20 three-fold Idea. | 
chem. l. 7. t. II SIN pavrzoia, a probable Idea; which the Academicks called Euęaa- 
For, ſaid he, neither that which appears falſe of it ſelf; nor that which i 
true, but doth not appear ſo, can perſwade a Man's Mind. And of thole things 
which do appear to be true, ſome have a very ſlender Appearance, others have 
a mighty ſirong one, and therein he placed his Criterion. 

2. Arme ern garrmeoiz, an undiſtrafted Idea; i. e. when no Circum- 
ſtances diſturb or ſhake the firſt Impreſſion, ſo as to make us queſtion the Truth 
of it; which Sextus Empiricus calls ow9e pun han, a Concurrence of Idea 

and none diſagreeing, and yet he would not allow this to be a ground of cer- 
tainty but only of Probability. 

3. ACD pavroiz, a well examin'd Idea, by the beſt Reaſon a Man 
hath and the greateſt Application of Mind. And this was the Foundation of 
the higheſt Probability a Man's Mind could reach to. Now to apply thisto 
your Caſe; You tell us of a way of Certainty by Ideas, and never offer any 
ſuch Method for Examining them, as the Academicks required for their Pro- 
bability. As for inflance, Your firſt Idea which you go upon, is that of Soli- 

Eflay, B. a. City, which you ſay, of all otbers ſeems the moſt intimately connected with and eſſen- 
OP tial to Body: And therefore muſt be of great Moment. Solzdity, you fay, confifs 
nn Repletion and Reſiſtence ; and by this Idea of Solidity the Extenfion of Body, you 
ſay, is diſtinguiſhed from that of Space; ſo that of pure Space and Solidity you 
have clear and diftint Ideas. Now here in the way of Certainty I have two Que- 
ſtions to ask. 1. How this Idea comes to be clear aud diſtini to you, when others 
who go in the ſame way of Ideas have quite another Idea of it, and think they 
have as plain and diſtinit an Idea that the Extenſion of Space and Body are 
the ſame 2 Now what Criterion is there to come to any Certainty in this Mat- 
ter? I ſee none ſo much as offer d, but only that they ſeem to you to be 
clear and diſtinit, but to others the contrary. So that here we are at a loſs as 
ro any Certainty in the way of Ideas. And the blind Man who fanſied the J. 
dea of Scarlet to be like the ſound of a Trumpet, could hardly be convinced 
ot his Error in the way of Idea. This you mention to ſhew the different 
Idea men may fall into; which I think is enough to ſhew that they have 
no way of Certainty in themſelves, if it be poſſible for Men, even for 
Philoſophical and Rational Men, to fall into ſuch contrary Ideas about the 
ſame thing; and both ſides think their Ideas clear and diſtin. 2. But I have 
another Queſtion to propoſe ; viz. Whether by this Idea of Solidity we may 
come to know what it is? This is a very reaſonable Queſtion in the way "of 
Certainty, Which is to lead us to the certain knowledge of Things. I pray 
therefore tell me from your Idea, what it is, and wherein it conſiſts > The 
Queſtion you ſuppoſe might be very well asked; and you give a moſt la- 

Sect. 6, tisfactory Anſwer to it. If any ast me what this Solidity is, 1 ſend him to by | 
Senſes to inform him. I had thought by the Deſign of your Book you would 
have ſent him to his Ideas for Certainty; and are we ſent back again from 
our Ideas to our Senſes > What do theſe Ideas ſignific then? But you ſay far- 


ther ; That if this be not a {ficient Explication of Soljdity, you promiſe to 3 
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him what it is, when he tells you, what Thinking u, or explains to you what 
Extenfion and Motion are. Are we not now in the true way to Cer- 
tainty, when. ſuch things as theſe are given over, of which we have 
the cleareſt Evidence by Senſation and RefleFion? For here you make it 
as impoſſible to come to certain, clear and diſtin Notions of theſe 
things, as to diſcourſe into a blind Man the Ideas of Light and Colours. 
Is not this a rare way of Certainty ? 1 | | | 
Thus | have ſhewed that you have no Security againſt falſe and wncer- 
tain Ideas, no Criterion to judge them by ;, no Light into the Nature of 
| Things by them, as will farther appear by what you ſay of the Ideas of 
| ſenſible Qualities. To diſcover, fay you, the Nature of our Ideas the Book II. 
better, and to diſcourſe of them inte//igibly, it will le convenient to diſtin- ch. 8. 
wiſh them, as they are Ideas or Perceptions in our Minds; and as they are Sect. 7. 
Modifications of Matter in the Bodies that cauſe ſach Perceptions in us : 
that ſo we may not think (as perhaps is uſually done) that they are exactly 
the Images and Reſemblances of ſomething inherent in the Subject: moſt 
of thoſe of Senſation being in the Mind no more the likeneſs of ſome: hing exi- 
ſling without us, than the Names that ſtand for them are the likeneſs of 


: our Ideas, which yet upon hearing they are apt to excite in us, Now here 
. again our /deas deceive us, in the way of Certainty. We deſire to know 
. ſomething of the Nature of thoſe Objects of which we have the Ideas in 
our Minds, becaule theſe we are told, will bring us to a Certainty of 
c Knowledge. Of what? Of what we feel? No certainly, but of that 
which cauſes theſe inward Perceptions. Can we then by theſe Ideas 
a know the Nature of things without us 2 No, you lay we cannot; for moſt 
; of thoſe of Senſation are no more the likeneſs of ſomething without us, than 
1 Names are for things which they ſtand for. So that theſe Ideas are really 
. nothing but Names, if they be not Repreſentations of Things; and if they 
L be not, how can we underſtand Things by them; and it we cannot, 
g what Certainty is attainable by them? 
But I will do you no wrong; and therefore I muſſconſider what you ſay 
: about Demonſtration : For it cannot be denied that you own the thing, 
5 although you deny it to be ex precognitis & præconceſis, and ſay, 2t is B. jy, 
a miſtake that they are ſuppoſed to be the Foundations of all our Knowlege ch. 2. 
4 ard Reaſoni: gi. We mult therefore examine your way of Demonſtration c. 4 
iy without Principles. 
| Certainty, you ſav, depends ſo wholly on Intuition, that in Demonſtra. Sect. 12- 
« tive Knowledge, this Intuition is neceſſary in all the Connexion of the In- 
L termediate Ideas, without which we cannot attain Knowledge or Certain- 
d ty, By Intuition you mean Self- Evidence. For you lay, in this the 
S Mind is at no pains of proving or examining, but perceives the Truth as 
* the Eye doth Light only by being directed towards it. For hence you mult 
bs ſuppoſe Self- Evidence to be in the Ideas of your Mind; and that every 
3 nermediate Idea which you take to demonſtrate any thing by, muſt 
_ have a Self-Evident Connexion with the other Idea: which is ſuch a 
45 Way of Demonſtration, as the old Philoſophers never thought of. For 
of upon this Ground every Demonſtration carries its own Light with it; 
ay andcan no more be queſtioned, than whether two and two make four 
he and I would be glad to ſee any Demonſtration (not about Figures an 
(a- Numbers) of this kind, which I think is not to be expected in the way 
3 of deas. But becauſe in this lies the chief. Point as to a way of Certainty by 
1d Ideas, | ſhail more carctuily examine the Grounds you proceed upon, 
mM and ſhew them to be very Inſufficient for the purpoſe you intend 
ar- them, Ggges Your 
tel 
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Your principal Ground is from Mathematical Demonſtrations, and your 
Examples are brought from them. But his is quite a different Caſe from 
yours. For you grant, that thoſe Ideas on which Mathematical Demon. 
ftrations proceed, are wholly in the Mind, and do not relate to the Exi- 
ſtence of Things; but our Debate goes upon a Certainty of the Xnowled 4 
of Things as really exiſting ; ſo that, although we ſhould grant all a 
you ſay, about the Intuition of Ideas in Mathematical Demonſtrations yet 
it comes not at all to your Buſineſs, unleſs you-can prove that we have 
as clear and diſtinit Ideas of Beings, as we have of Numbers and Figures 
And yet herein you are not conſiſtent with you ſelf ; for your deſign 
to prove Demonſtrations without General Principles ; and yet every ons 
knows, that General Principles are ſuppoſed in Mathematicks, and that 
Perſon would be thought Ridiculons, who ſhould go about to prove, that 
General Principles are of little, or of dangerous uſe in Mathematical De. 
monſtrations. And fo in Morality, which you place among the Sciences 
B. IV. capable of Demonſtration ; you conſeſs, That the way of Demonſtration 
— therein is from Principles, as thoſe of the Mathematicks, by neceſſary Con- 
ſequences. This is a very intelligible way of Demonſtration : But how 
* then comes it to paſs, that in the way of Certainty by Ideas as to other 
points of Knowledge, you deny general Maxims to be the Foundation we 
Seft. 9. are to proceed upon? And the Method you lay down, is this, that Iden 
of particular things are firſt in the Mind, which are firſt received and di. 
Set. 10. ftinguiſhed, and ſo Knowledge got by them; but general Ideas are Fiction 
and Contrivances of the Mind, which carry Difficulty with them; but that 
it is true of our particular diſtinft Ideas, that they are all knows by their 
Native evidence, are wholly independent, receive no Light, wor are capa- 
Ble of Proof one from another; much leſs the mores particular from the more 
general, or the more fimple from the more compounded, the more fimple and 
leſs Abſtraft being the moſt familiar, and the eaſier and earlier apprehend- 
ed. But which ever be the cleareſt Ideas, the Evidence and Certainty of 
all ſach Propoſitions is in this, that a Man ſees the ſame Idea tobe the ſame 
Idea, and infallibly perceives two different Ideas to be two different Ideas. 
For when a Man has in his Underſtanding the Ideas of One and of Two, the 
Idea of Tellow and of Blue, he cannot but certainly know, that this Idea of 
One is the Idea of One, and not the Idea of Two ; and that the Idea of Tel- 
low is the Idea of Tellow, and not of Blue. For a Man cannot confound 
the Ideas in his Mind, which he has diſtinit ; that would be to have them 
confuſed and diſtinct at the ſame time, which is a ContradiFion : and to have 
none diſtin# is to have no uſe of our Faculties, to have no knowledge at all. 
And therefore what Idea Fees is affirmed of it ſelf, or whatſoever two 
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entire diſtin Ideas are denied one of another, the Mind cannot but aſſent Bü 
to ſuch. a Propoſition, as infallibly true, aſſoon as it underſtands the Terms % 
without Heſitation, or need of Proof, or regarding thoſe made in more ge- 4 
general Terms, and called Maxime. Theſe are your own Words, which K 
I have ſet down at large, that you may not complain that I miſrepre- 
ſent your Senſe. And if I underſtand the forceof them, you rake off rhe 4 
way of Demonſtration from general Principles and Conſequences deduced by 
from them, and place it in the Self- Evidence of Ideas. 
But that it is impoſſible to come to a Demonſtration about real Be- 

ings, in this way of Intuition of Ideas, I ſhall now make appear from by 
your ſelf, which will farther diſcover the Inconſiſtency of your Notion 4 
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And the Reaſons I go upon are theſe; | 15 
1. That you confeſs, that ſome of the moſt obvious Ideas are far from 
being Self-evident. | 

2. That there may be contradictory Opinions about ſome Ideas, which 
you account moſt clear and diſt inct. 


3. That granting the Ideas to be true, there is no Self. evidence of the 


| Connexion of them, which is neceſſary to make a4 Demonſtration. | 


1. That ſome of the moſt obvious Ideas, are far from being Self evi. 
dent by your own Confeſſion. Among theſe you cannot deny thoſe of 
Matter and Motion, of Time and Duration, and of Light, to be very con- 
Gderable. But I ſhall prove from your ſelf, that we can have no Tntu3- 
tio of theſe things, which are ſo obvious to us; and conſequently can 
have no Self-evident. Ideas of them. | 

As to the Idea of Matter: That you tell us, confiſts in a ſolid Sub. Book 3. 
ance every where the ſame ; and a Body is a ſolid extended figured Sub. * a; 

ance. x 

. Now there are two things concerning Mitter, which I would be glad 
to come to à certain Knowledge of. And thoſe are, | 

1. The Manner of Coheſion of the Parts of Matter, concerning which 
you have theſe words. For fince no Body is no farther, nor otherwiſe ex. Book 2. 
tended, than by the Union and Coheſion of its ſolid Parts, we ſhall very il — = 5 
comprehend the Extenfion of Body, without underſtanding, wherein confiſts 
the Union and Coheſion of its Parts, which ſeems to me as incomprehenſible 
@ the Manner of Thinking, and how it iz performed. I would have any one 
intelligibly explain to me, how the Parts of Gold or Braſs (that but now in Se 25. 
fuſion were as looſe from one another, as the Particles of Water, or the 
Sands of an. Hour-glaſs) come in a few Moments to be ſo united, and adhere 
ſo ſirongly one to another, that the utmoſt force of Men's Arms cannot ſe pa- 
rate them. A confidering Man will I ſuppoſe be here at a loſs, to ſatisfie 
his own or another Man's Underſtanding. And can you then imagine that 
we have Intuition into the Idea of Matter? Or that it is poſſible to come 
to a Demonſtration about it by the help of any intervening Idea? The J. 
dea of Solidity, or firm Coheſion of Parts cannot be ſaid to come from 
the Idea of Matter it (elf, for then there could be no ſuch thing as flu- 
id Matter. Whence then comes the diſtinction between theſe Ideas of 
ſolid and fluid Matter 2 That there is ſuch a Coheſion of the ſolid Parts 
of Matter is evident: now what other Idea do you compare and con- 
nect with this to make it evident, how this Solidity and Matter came to 
have this Agreement with each other? 

ls it by the Denfity or Compacteuneſs of the Matter in a little Compaſs? 
But that is as hard to give an account of; vlz. how ſome Parts of Mat- 
ter come to take up ſo much leſs Room, and to ſtick cloſer than others. 
Is it by bare Re of the Parts? But how comes the Refftance of ſolid Bo- 
dies to come only from Reſt 2 Is it from the Preſſure of the Ambient Air? 
No, you ſay, that in Truth the Preſſure of an ambient Fluid how great ſo- ＋ 2. 
ever, can be no intelligible Cauſe of the Coheſian of the ſolid Parts of Mar- $69, 24. 
ter. So that we are not to look for any thing like a Demonſtration of 
the Coheſion of the Parts of Matter. | 

a. And as little are we to expect it, as to the Davi/ibility of it; which 
vas the other thing | hoped to find demonſttated in the way of Ideas. 
For you tell us, that the Notion of Body is cumbred with ſome Difficulties Ch. 23. 
which are very hard, and perhaps impoſſible to be explained, or underſtood * 
. And among theſe you particularly inſtance in the Divifibility of 
68g g 2 Mattet ; 
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Book 2. 
ch. T4. 
Sect. 2. 


Sett. 32. 


Matter ; which you ſay, whether we grant or deny it to be in infinitum | 
7 


it involves us in Conſequences impoſſible to be ex plicated or made conſiſtent 
Conſequences that carry greater Diſſiculty, aud more apparent Abjurdity 
than any thing can follow from the Notion of an immaterial knowing Sub. 
ſtanc e. So that I think it is vain to expect a Demonſtration in the way of 
Ideas as to this Matter. 

The next is that of Motion. Concerning which you tell us, that the 


Definition of the Schools is exquiſite Jargon: That of the Atomiſts is but pit. 


ting one Synonimous Word for another ; viz. that Motiqn is a Paſſage from 
one Place to another : for Paſſage may as well be defined a Motion from one 
Place to another. And the Cartefian Definition, that it is the ſucceſſive 
Application of the Parts of the Superficies of one Body to thoſe of another 
will not prove a much better Definition of Motion when well examind. And 
what is there ſo evident as Mot ion? So that it our Ideas fail us in fo plain 
a Caſe, what help can we hope from them in things more abſtruſe and 
remote from our Senles ? | 

As to Time and Duration, you ſay, that the Anſwer of a great Man (t 
one who asked what Time was, Si non rogas, inte lligo, which amounts 10 
this, the more I ſet my ſelf to conſider it, the leſs I underſtand it) might 
perhaps perſwade one, that Time, which reveals all other things, is it ſelf 
not to be diſcover d. This thews, that there is no Self-evident Idea ot 
Time. But here you offer to furniſh us with as clear and diſtintt Ideas, 
as of many other which are thought much leſs obſcure. However, then 
it is plain, that we have not the Knowledge by Zatuition, but by rational 
Deduction. For you proceed from the Idea of Succeſſion to that of Dura- 
tion,{ by obſerving a Diſtance in the Parts of Succeſſion ; and then from ob- 
ſerving Periodical Motions, we get Ideas of the Meaſures Duration, as 
Minutes, Hours, Days, Tears, &c. From hence we proceed to imagine Du- 
ration not yet come; and ſuch to which we can always add; from which 
comes the Idea of Eternity: and by conſidering any Part of Duration with 
Periodical Meaſures, we come to the Idea of what we call Time in general. 
So that the Idea of Time in general is ſo far from being known by Intu- 
ition, that many Steps are to be taken in order to it; and ſome ſuch as 


one would hardly have thought of. As how the Idea of Succeſſion ſhould 


ariſe from a Train of Ideas in our Minds: You ſay it is, becauſe we have 
no Perception of Duration, but by conſidering the Train of Ideas, that take 
their Turns in our Underſtandings. | 


What think you of thoſe People that fail'd not in reckoning the Suc- 


ceſſion of Time right for many Years together by Knots, and Notches 
on Sticks, and Figures, without ever ſo much as thinking of Ideas or 
any thing like them? But beſides, ſuch Arbitrary Meaſures of Time, 
what need any Recourſe to Ideas, when the Returns of Days, and Months, 
and Years by the Flanetary Motions, are fo eaſie and fo univerſal? It 2 
Man hath no Perception of Duration when he fleeps, yet the Time runs 
on, and Nights have as much their ſhare in Succeſſion as Days have. And 
although you ſay, it ſeems very clear to you, that Men derive their Ideas 
of Duration from their Reflection on the Train of the Ideas they otjerv? 
to ſucceed one another, yet | think the contrary ſo clear, that Men 
may have a clear Idea of Succeſſion without it, that I rather wonder 
how you came to think of this Way. But it is ſufficient to my 
purpoſe, that you could never know this Idea of Time by Se/f ev 
cAce, 4 | | 


The 
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The aſt I ſhall mention is Light, and one would think, if any Idea 
be Self. evident, it ſhould be that. But let us ſee what you ſay about 


it; you explode the Peripatetick Definition of it as unintelligible.; and Book 3. 


the Carteftan you allow to be but little better. For when they make it to 
be a Number of little Globules ſtriking, briskly on the bottom of the Eye, 
you ſay, to a Man that underſtands it not before, theſe Words would make 
the Idea of Light no more known to him, than if one ſhould tell him, that 
Light was nothing but a Company of little Tennis-balls, which Fairies all 
day long ſtroot with Rackets againſt ſome Men's Foreheads while they paſs by 
others. And is this a Self-evident Idea of Light > Thus we have ſeen 
what Account your ſelf have given of theſe Se/f-evident Ideas, which 
are the ground- Work of Demonſtration. . 

2. But ſuppoſe an Idea happen to be thought by ſome to be clear and 
diſtin, and others ſhould think the contrary to be ſo, what hopes of 
Demonſtration by clear and diſtin Ideas then? As ſuppoſe a Man enter- 
rain Des Cartes his Idea of Space, as the ſame with Body, or extended 
Matter, which he affirms to be clear and diſtindt; the Conſequence 


from hence is, as your ſelf confeſs, that he may from thence demonſtrate Book 4. 
that there can be no Vacuum : but again, let us ſuppoſe another to have a £7... 


clear and diſtinct Idea of Space from Body, this Man, you lay, may 
demonſtrate as eaſily that there may be a Vacuum, or Space, without a Bo- 
dy, as Des Cartes demonſtrated the contrary. Say you fo? What De- 
monſtrations on both ſides, and+in the way of Ideas too? This is extra- 
ordinary indeed. But if we may be allowed the Uſe of common Prin- 
ciples, we may be ſure, that both Parts of a Contradiction cannot be 
true, and therefore there muſt be a fundamental Miitake ſomewhere. 
You fay, it is in wrong 2 of that general Maxim, What is, is. 
But there is na fault in the Pringiple, Which is the true meaning of 
the other; that 27 is impoſible for the ſame thing to be and not to be, 
which undoubtedly holds true; but it is in ſuppoſing the Reality of the 
thing to be according to what you call a clear and diſtin Idea. So that 
the general Principles of Reaſon ſtand firm and good; but your Self- 
evidence of clear and diſtint Ideas is ſuch a Principle, we ſee, as ſerves 
jor Demonſtrations of both Parts of a Contradiction. 

3- But granting the Ideas to be true, yet when their Connexion is not 
Self-evident, then an intermediate Idea muſt complete the Demonſtra- 
tion, But how doth it appear that this middle Idea is Self-evidently 


connected with them? For, you ſay, if that intermediate Idea be not known Book 4. 
by Intuition, that muſt need a Proof; and fo there can be no Demonſtra- *. 


in. Which I am very apt to believe in this way of Ideas; unleſs 
thele Ideas get more Light by being put between two others. This 
will beſt appear by a remarkable Inſtance already menti-ned, viz. in 
the Ideas of Space and Body; the Queſtion ſuppoſed is, whether they 
be the ſame or not? ſome we fee affirm it, and others deny it. So 
that here we mult uſe an intermediate Idea, and that is of Motion, and 
we are to confider whether this hath a Self-evident Connexion with 


Sect. 7. 


the other Ideas? The Motion of Bodies, you ſay, that are in our view Eſſay, B. 2. 


and neighbourhood, ſeems. to you plainly to evince a Vacuum. But how — 
Is it by Intuition or Self-evidexce 2 No, you do t pretend to ir. But 
by Reaſon : Becauſe there muſt be a void Space 4. to the Bulk of that 
Body, which moves within the Bounds of ſuch a Superficies. And if there 
be a Space without Body there muſt be a Facuum. But Gaſſendas attempt- 
ed to prove Motion impoſſible, it there were no Vacuum: For my 

f 7 Y 


. Sect. , > *% 
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Body muſt go into the place of another, and ſo in inſinitum; which "a 
ſaid was ridiculous and impoſlible. . | | 

The Cartefians anſwer d, that the Motion was Circular, Gaſſendus u 
that ſtill it was impoſſible: For ſuppoſe A the firſt Body, and & the laſt: 
A cannot move, unleſs & can be moved: but & cannot move, becauſe 
the Place is filled with 4. | | | 

The Cartefians ſay, this proves nothing, becauſe in the fame in- 
ſtant, that & goes into the place of 4, that gives way. Joh. Baye, 
Joh. Bapt. Morinus (Profeſſor of the Mathematicks at Paris, at the fame time 


orini 


Diſſert. de With Gaſſendus ) anſwers to Gaſſendus his Argument, that the Separa- 

Atomis & tion of two Bodies and Succeſſion are at the ſame time; and ſo there can 

3 p. Be no Vacuum. N 

Bernier Bernier defends Gaſſendus his Argument, and faith, that no Motion can 

bien. begin without a Vacuum; but other Philoſophers and Mathematicians as 

ris, p. 99. ſtifly deny it. And is it poſſible to imagine, that there ſhould be a Self. 
evident Connexion of Ideas in this Caſe ? | 

But what hath Reaſon now to do in this way of Intuition ? Yes, (ay 

Sed. 2. you, Reaſon is to diſcover the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas. 
But this is nothing but an imploying the Faculty of Reaſon in ſuch 2 
manner: And ſo in the beginning of your Chapter of Reaſon, you tell 

Ch. 7. us, that it is ſometimes taken for true and clear Principles, and ſome. 

times for clear and fair Deductions from thoſe Principles; but you take 
it for a faculty in May, But why, in a Chapter of Reaſon, are the 
other two Senſes negleted? We might have expected here full Satiſ- 
faction as to the Principles of Reaſon as diſtinct from the faculty, but 

Set, 2, you wholly avoid it; and only ſhew how it is uſed in finding out the 

certain Connexion of Ideas in Demonſtration ; and the probable Connexion 
in other things. So that the Difference lies between us, as to this Mat- 
ter of Reaſon, in theſe two things. 

(1.) You affirm, that general Principles. and Maxims of Reaſon are 
of little or no uſe; J ſay that they are of very great uſe, and the only 
proper Foundations of Certainty. 

(2) You lay, That Demonſtration is by way 4 Intuition of Ideas, 
and that Reaſon is only the Faculty imploy'd in diſcovering and compa- 
ring Ideas with themſelves, or with others intervening ; and that this is 
the only way of Certainty. 

I affirm, and have proved, that there can be no Demonſtration by 
Intuition of Ideas; but that all the Certainty we can attain to, is from 
general Principles of Reaſon, and neceſſary Deduftions made from them. 

But before I conclude this Diſcourſe, I muſt obſerve that you prove 
that Demonſtration muſt be by Intuition, in an extraordinary manner, 

Eſſay, B. . from the ſenſe of the Word. For you ſay, it is called Demonſtration, 
Sa. bt being ſhewn to the Underſtanding, and the Mind made ſee, that it 
*3* is ſo, | have told you formerly, how very uncertain a way of Ar- 
guing it is, Which is taken from the original ſignification of Words; 

and if it would hold in this Caſe, it would be moſt proper for Ocu- 

lar Demonſtrations, or by the Finger. But in the Philoſophical Senſe 

of the Word, Demonſtration was never taken for Intuition, or the know- 

Sea. 7,8. ing of a thing by itz Self. evidence. But you aſſert the Neceſſity of 
lilo. Intuitive Knowledge, —.— Step of a Demonſtration. Whereas, Art- 
Metaph* /otle faith, things that are Self evident cannot be demonſtrated ; and that 
4. C:4- it is Weakneſs and Folly not to know what things are capable of Demon- 
ration, and what not. 4 
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1: ſeems there were ſome Philoſophers, who would have firſt Princi- 
ples demonſtrated ; This, faith Ariſtotle, cannot be done without running in 
inſmitum, which is abſard, Whence it is plain, that Demonſtration was ſup- 
poſed to lie in ſome antecedent Proof; and where any thing was Self-e. 
vident it was abſurd to look for it: So that the way of etuition and 
Demouſlration were thought inconſiſtent. For what a Man ſees by its 
own Light, he needs no Proof of. But you lay, that in a Demonſtration 
the intertenieut Ideas are called Proofs ; aud where by the help of theſe the 
Agreement or Diſagreement 1s plainly perceived, that is Demonſtration : 
And that in every ſtep there is an intuitive Knowledge of the Agreement or 
Diſagreement it ' ſeeks with the next intermediate Idea, which it uſes a a 
proof; for, if it were not ſo, that would need a Proof. So that according 
to your Method of Demonſtration, that which is uſed as a Proof muſt weed 
10 Proof, but muſt be known by immediate Intuition. Of which kind of 
Demonſtration, I would fain ſee any one inſtance in the Knowledge of 
Things, and not in abſtracted and mathematical Demonſtrations. For 
it may be, it hath been the occaſion of ſome great Miſtakes. in the Phi- 
loſophy of this Age, that ingenious and mathematical Men have labour'd 
ſo much to accommodate the Principles of that Science to the Nature 
of material Things; of which we have a remarkable Inſtance in the Sy- 
flem of Des Cartes. And ſuppoſing we could come to a Certainty about 
the Nature and Tendency of Bodies here within our Reach, (I mean 
with reſpe& to the Earth) I do not know how far the greateſt Mathe- 
matician can proceed in making Demon:lrations as to the Nature and 
Tendency of thoſe Bodies which are ſo much out of our Reach, as the 
Heavenly Bodies are, both in themſelves and with reſpect to one ano- 
ther. For, if the Phenomena depend upon a force given them by the 
Great and Wiſe Creator, how can we know in what Manner or Degree 
that force is given to Bodies at ſuch a wonderful Diſtance from us, as 
the fixcd Stars are? For, if God can alter the Laws of Motion in another 
Syſtem, as it isnot denied ; how can we be mathematically certain, that 
the Laws of Motion in Bodies, ſo much above us, are the very ſame 
that we find them here; I do not by any means take off from the laudable 
Endeavours of thoſe who have gone about to reduce natural Specula- 
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dect. 7. 


tions to mathematical Certainty: but I mention it to ſhew, that it is a 


very eaſie way for Thinking Men to deceive themſelves, in talking ſo 
much of demonſtrative Certainty about natural Things, when all their 


Inſtances are brought from Mathematical Demonſtrations. Ariſtotle, ariſt. de 


whom! cannot deſpiſe ſo much as ſome do (I do not ſay for want of _ of 


reading him) hath a Diſcourſe on purpoſe in the Beginning of his Books c. 1. 


of Animals, in what way natural Things are to be handled; and he faith, 
there are two ways. 1. By way of Science, 2. By way of Inſtruction, which 
muſt be ſuitable to the Nature of the things. So that in natural Hiſtory 
he faith, here muſt be certain bounds ſer for Enquiry, without proceeding 
to tri Demonſtration. And, ſaith he, the Manner of Demonſtration as to na- 
tural Things u different from what it is in ſpeculative or mathematical Things. 
In another place he laments the want of Experiments as to natural Hi- 
fory, (although he made far more than any lug him, and was better 


able to do it by the plentifull Aſſiſtance of Phili Alexander, while 
be lived at Court). and he looks on that as the 


way of ſatisfying our De Gen. 


Reaſon about ſuch things; and our Reaſons, faith he, are then good, when Am.. 


they agree with the Phenomena. 


And 


c. 10. 
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And he was ſo far from thinking he had made Demonſtrations in P 
De Mete- {cks, that in one place he ſaith, that in things not evident to Senſe J. 
or. J. I. c. 7. . , Bo . uſe, he 
thought it ſufficient to ſhew the Poſſibility of it; and therefore he on he 
not to be run down for his Modeity ; however his phy ſical Notions 4 
far ſhort of Demonſtrations. | 
Moral. In his Morals, he faith, a Principles maſt be ſuitable to the Nature of 
dag. lr the Science; for it would be abſurd for a Man to go about to prove the 
. three Angles of a Triangle equal to two right Angles ; and take this for his 
Principle, that the Soul is immortal. For the Proof mult be proper and coy. 
nefted with it. And from hence he excludes Plato's Idea from being a 
Principle in Morals. 
Eudem, J. In his Eudemia, the way of Proceeding in Morals, he faith, is by Reaſons 
1. c. 6. Teſtimonies, and Examples; and he looks on it as great want of Judgment 
for Men not to conſider what Reaſons are proper for every Science. So that 
according to him, Morality is not uncapable of Demonſtration; ſo it be 
upon Moral Principles: For that he lays down in the Beginning of his 
Echic. ad Ethicks, and aſterwards, that the ſame Exattneſs is not to be required in al 
__ : ſorts of Reaſoning : but that it ought to be ſuitable to the Matter it is about. 
U. a. c. 2. O's 19572 Th Uanv of Afgor ol. 

It therefore the Principles in Morality be clear and proper, and the 
Dedattions be plain and natural, I do not fee, but that it is as capable 
of Demonſtration as any other Science ; it Men were as willing to be con- 
vinced in Morals, as they are in Mathematicks. And therein I fully a- 
gree with you : But the way of Demonſtration by Ideas will not do, ei- 
ther there or any where elſe. I mean by this intuitive Knowledge in every 
Step of the Demonſtration : when the intervening Ideas are far ſrom being 
capable of this intuitive Certainty. 

And as to your Argument from the Notation of the Word, it is cer- 
tain that after the Philoſophical Uſe of it, it ſigniſied no more among ſome 
Philoſophers than he Concluſion of an Argument; whereby we are brouzht 
from ſomething we did perceive, to ſomething we did not. | 

Not by way of Intuition, but by a Deduction of Reaſon. 
* 8 And Plato makes uſe of the Word Demonſtration in his 
Aeg ira definitur; Ra- Phedrus, for ſuch a Reaſon which wiſe Men would believe, 
tio quæ ex rebus perceptis 4d others would not. But there could be no intuitive Cer- 
ad id quod non pere'P'®- tainty in ſuch a Demonſtration. | 


batur adducit. Cicero in 


Lucullo, c. 8. - - 5 ; 3 
'H 5 A egg {ens Sexyots wiv amons, onpois 5 mngy, Plato in Phadro. V. Dialect. Ciceron. A- 


dam Burfii, 1.6, c. 10. 


I have been longer a clearing this Matter than I thought I ſhould 
have been; but it is the main Point as to Certainty by Ideas, and what 
remains will admit of an eaſier Diſpatch, I now return to the Difference 
between Nature and Perſon ; and 1 ſhall only ſingle out what is material 
and pertinent; and now leave the interlocutory Gentlemen to maintain 
their Converſation by themſelves. 


I had ſaid in my Vindication, © That Nature may be conſider d two. 


* out reſpect to in val Perſons. : 
(I.) © As it is Wdiſtin& Individuals, as the Nature of a Man 15 
* equally in Peter, James, and Fohn, and this is the common Nature 


* with a particular Subſiſtence belonging to each of them. = 


% Ways. (1.) 4 is in diſtin Individuals. ( 2. ) Abſtractiy with- 
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« Nature of Man, as in Peter, is diſtin from the ſame Nature, as it 


« is in James and John; otherwiſe they would be but one Perſon, as 
« well as have the ſame Nature. Which to my underſtanding is plain 
and clear Reaſon. And if fo, then here we have an Identity of Nature, 
and a Diſtintion of Perſons in the ſame Nature. 9 
gut to this you object theſe three Things: 
(1.) That you cannot put together one and the ſame, and diſtiuct; and 
conſequently there is no Foundation for the Diſtintion of Nature and Per- 


Individuals , is wholly unintelligible to you and your Friends. 


"(a That what I ſay about common Nature, and particular Subſiſtince P, 137, 
( 


* 
P. 127. 


132, 134. 
138, &c. 


3.) That to ſpeak truly and preciſely of this Matter, as in reality it is, f. 134 


there is no. ſuch thing as one common Nature in ſeveral Individuals ; for all 
that is Truth in them is particular, and can be nothing but particular. But 
the meaning -is, that every particular individual Man or Horſe, &c. has 
Jach a Nature or Conſtitution as agrees, and is conformable to that Idea which 
that general Name ſtands for. 

This is the Subſtance of what I can gather out of your Diſcourſe in 
ſeveral Pages, but as to the general RefieAions I paſs them over, ha- 
ving no other Deſign but to ſet Truth in as good a Light as I can. 
And if I have the Misfortune not to be underſtood, I cannot help it; I 
wiſh it were in my Power to help other Men's Capacities as well as to 
help my own. | 

But you ſay, the Notioniſts and Ideiſts, (as they are called) ſeem 
to have their apprebenſive Faculties very differently turned. I do not 
think, that there is any different Turn in their Faculties; but there 
may be a very wrong Turn in the Method of Reaſoning in thoſe, who go 
in this way of Ideas, from what there is in thoſe who purſue the gene- 
ral Principles of Reaſon, and from thence. draw particular Concluſi- 


ons. 
If any Man takes it for granted, that your way of Ideas is the only 
to Certainty (and he muſt take it for granted, if he will believe it 
then I cannot ſee how he can apprehend ove and the ſame common Na- 
tire in different Perſons or Individuals, becauſe all his Ideas are taken 
Particulars; and therefore a common Nature is no more but ove 
common Name; and every Individual is conſider d as ranked under 
thoſe Names. But herein lies the fundamental Miſtake, that you pre- 
ſume that we are not to judge of things by the general Principles of 
Reaſon, but by particular Ideas. For if Men ſet aſide this new way 
of Judging only by theſe Idea, things would appear in another Light 
to them: But I find it is to very little purpoſe to argue with ſuch 
Men, who are reſolved to ſtick to this way of Ideas; for they can 
apprehend nothing but juſt in their own way: And let us ſay what 
ve will, it is jargon, and unintelligible to them; although very rational 
Mex have ſaid the ſame things that we do, and have been thought by 
the reſt of Mankind to have ſpoken iutelligibly. But now it ſeems 
nothing is inteligible, but what ſuits with this new way of Ideas, 
however repugnant it be to the common Principles of Reaſon; which 
= the Standard to Mankind, = of this way of 
And therefore in this Debate 1 ſhall proceed upon theſe Principles 
of Reaſon, which have been receiv'd among Mankind; and from them 
pe to make it appear, that the - 18 of Nature and Perſon is 
H not 


P. 144. 
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not imaginary and fictitious, but grounded upon the real Nature of 


things. . 
The Principles of Reaſon which I go upon are theſe ; 
1. That Nothing hath no Properties. | . 
2. That all Properties being only Modes or Accidents muſt have 2 


real Subject to ſubſiſt in. | 


P. 131. 


P. 132. 


3. That Properties eſſentially different, muſt ſubſiſt in different Ef- 
That where there is an Agreement in Eſſential Properties and a 
Difference in Individual, there muſt be both an Identity and Diverſity in 
ſeveral Reſpects. | f | 
Now upon theſe Principles I build my Aſſertion, that there is one 
real and common Nature or Eſſence in Mankind, and a Difference 
of Perſons in the ſeveral Individuals. For, that there are ſuch Eſſen- 
tial Properties in Mankind which are not in Brutes, I ſuppoſe you 
will not deny. Now theſe Eſſential Properties muſt ſubſiſt ſome- 
where; for Nothing can have no Properties, and theſe Properties can- 
not ſubſiſt (where Individuals are multiplied) in any one Individual: 
For that is to exclude all the reſt from the Eſſential Properties which 
belong to them ; and if they have them in common, there muſt be 
ſome common Subject wherein they ſubſiſt, and that can be nothing 
but the common Eſſence of Mankind. For the Eſſence of Brutes or 
Plants have them not; and therefore theſe Eſſences muſt be really diffe- 
rent from one another. | 
But becauſe Individuals of the ſame kind, have ſomething to diſtin- 


guiſh, as well as to unite them, therefore there muſt be a different 


Subſiſtence in every Individual : and fo one and the ſame, and yet di- 
ſtin#, may very eaſily and intelligibly conſiſt together. | 
But you ſay, I have not told you what Nature is; I think my Diſ 
courſe ſufficiently ſhew'd it, if you had a mind to underſtand it; for you 
could not but ſee that I meant the Subject of the Eſſential Properties, 
whether you call it Nature, Subſtance, or Eſſence. Your ObjeRion about 
Nature and Subſtance being of equal Extent, I hope 1 have ſufficiently 
removed in the foregoing Diſcourſe. 
You tell me, that it is more than you know, that the Nature of a Man 
j equal in Peter, James and John. I am ſorry for it. For I thought 
you had Ideas of particular Subſtances. But they may be Drills or 
Horſes for any thing you know, | am again ſorry that you know parti- 


cular Men no better; but that for ought you know, they may be Drils 


or Horſes. 

But you know a Horſe that was. called Peter, and you do not Fnow but 
the Maſter of the ſame Team might call other of his Horſes, James and 
John. Suppoſe all this. And could you not in the Way of Ideas diſlin- 
guiſh them from thoſe of your Acquaintance who had the fame 
Names? I confels, .this tempts me to think that deiſts (as you call 
them) have a particular Tarn of their Duderſtandings about thele 
Matters. For I cannot but think, that thoſe who were not, very ra- 
tional Mex, might underſtand the Difference between Men and Horſes; 
without being told gat although Horſes might be called by their 
Names; vet that t ere real Men, and their Conſtitution and Na- 
ture was conformable to that Idea, which the general Nam? Man ftands 


for. But this is no more than to ſay, that he that has the Nature of 


a Man is a Man, or what has the Nature of a Drill is a Dril; => 
wha 
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what bas the Nature of a Horſe is a Horſe ; whether be be called Peter, 


or not called Peter. If this were really the Diſcourſe of Four Friends 
in private Converſation, you have been very obliging to them to 
- publiſh it to the World : For Mankind are not ſo ſtupid, as not to 
know a Man from a Hrſe or a Drill, bug only by the Specifick Name 
of Man. You may have a Horſe called Peter if you pleaſe, and a- 
nother James, and a third John; but for all that, there is no one that 
hath the Underſtanding of a Map, but will be able without your 


Specifick Names to tell the Difference of your Horſe Peter from your: 


Man Peter; and call them by what Names you pleaſe the Difference 
will not depend upon them, but upon the Eſſential Properties which 
belong to them; and ſo it will be owned by all that have not this 
New turn of their Underſtandings. Bur I plainly ſee, that a new No- 
tion when it hath got deep into a Man's Head doth give a ſtrange 
Turn to his Underſtanding ; ſo that he cannot ſee thar which every 
one elſe can, that hath not the ſame Tincture upon his Mind. And 


remember an Obſervation of yours, Hom dangerous it is to a Man's Boot 2 
Reaſon to fix his Fancy long upon one fort of Thoughts, Theſe Ideas ch. 11. 


are a very odd ſort of Syectacles to our Underſtandings, if they make 
them ſee and underſtand leſs, than People of very ordinary Capacities 
do. For even the Man who had the Horſe with the Name Peter, and 
might have others by the Names of James and John, would not a little 
wonder at a grave Philoſopher that ſhould ſeriouſly ſay to him; You 
ſee, Friend, that your Horſes have the Names of Men, how do you 
know bur that they are Men ? Ano, faith the Country- man, I hope you 
are wiſer than to ask me ſuch a Queſtion 2 Or what do you take me 
for, if I cannot tell the Difference of Men from Horſes whatever 
Names they have. Do not tell me bf your Specifick Names, and Con- 
fotmity to your Ideas, I know well enough the Difference between 
my Horſe Peter and my Man Peter without ſuch Gibberiſh, ' My Man 
Peter and I can fit and chop Logick together about our Country 
Affairs, and he can Write and Read, and he is a very ſharp Fellow 
at a Bargain; but my Horſe Peter can do none of theſe things, and 
| never could find any thing like Reaſon in him, and do you think I 
do not know the Difference between a Man and a Beaſt? I purſue 
this no farther leſt the Country- man ſhould be too rude to the Gentle- 
men, with whom you had this Learned Converſation, about the Diffe- 
rence of Mex, and Horſes, and Drills. | | aps 

But you or your Friend, or both, are very hard ſet again about” a 


Common Nature with a particular Subſtance proper to each Perſon. For 


ſuch is your Misfortune, you ſay, that for your Life you cannot find it 
out. This is a hard Caſe; before, for your Life you could not under- 
ſtand Nature and Subſtance to be the ſame; and now again, for your 
Life you cannot find out this. Where lies the monſtrous Difficulty of 
It? You ſay, Jou repeated, and this twenty times to your ſelf ; and your 
weak Underſtanding always Rejolts. At what? My Words are, Na- 
ture may be conſidered, as it is in diſtin Individuals, as the 
Nature of Man is equally in Peter, James and John. And this is 


* the common Nature with a particular Subſi wv 
* of them. as - 


You ſay, That the Nature of Man in Peter is the Nature of a Man, 
if Peter be ſuppoſed to be a Man; but if it be the Name of a Horſe, 
Jour Knowledge vaniſhes. Cannot you, for your Life, know the Diffe- 

| Hh hh 2 rence 


Sect. 12. 


P. 124. 


P. 387. 


ce proper to each 
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rence between a Max and a Horſe, by their Eſſential Properties, whar. 
ever their Names be? If fo, there is a greater turn of Mens tuder. 
ſtandings, than I imagined. But again, ſay you, Let it be impoſible g, 
give that Name to a Horſe (whoever had faid or thought ſo yet you 
cannot underſtand theſe Words, the common Nature of a Man is in pe. 
ter; for whatſoever is in Peter exiſts in Peter; and whatever exiſt; in 
Peter is particular; but the common Nature of Man is the general Ny. 
ture of Man, or elſe you underſtand not what is meant by Common Na. 
nb, and it confounds your Underſtanding to make a General a Par. 
ticular. | 
To this I anſwer, That the Common Nature of Man may be taken 
two ways. In the way of Ideas, and in the way of Reaſon. In your way 
Ideas it is not at all to be wondered at, that you cannot under- 
and ſuch a Common Nature, as I ſpake of, which ſubſiſts in ſeveral 
Perſons, becauſe you ſay, Tou can have no Ideas of Real Subſtances but 
ſuch as are Particular; all others are only Abſtratt Ideas, and made on- 
ly by the Act of the Mind. But I ſay, That in the Way of Reaſon you 
may come to a better underſtanding of this Matter. Which is by 
conſidering the Nature of Beings, and the Cauſes of the Differences a. 
mongſt the ſeveral kinds of them, I had told you before, in my An- 
ſwer to your firſt Letter, that we are to conſider Beings as God hath 
ordered them in their ſeveral Sorts and Ranks, and that he hath diſtin- 
uiſned them by Eſſential Properties from each other, as appears by 
Mankind, and Brutes, and Plants: And that although the Individuals 
of the ſeveral kinds agree in Eſſential Properties, yet there is a real 
Difference between them in ſeveral Accidents that belong to them, as 
to Time, Place, Qualities, Relations, &c. Now that wherein they a- 
gree is the Common Nature; and that wherein thy differ, is the Parti- 
cular Subfiſtence. And if this be ſo hard to be underſtood, why was it 
not anſwered here in the proper place for it? Is not that a Real Nature 
that is the Subject of Real Properties? Is not that Nature really in all 
thoſe who have the ſame Eſſential Properties? And therefore the Con- 
mon Nature of Man muſt exiſt in Peter, becauſe he is a Man, and fo 
in James and John: and yet every one of theſe is ſo diſtinguiſhed 
from the other, that we may juſſly ſay he hath a Particular Subfſtence 
with that Common Nature. And this is no making a General a Particu · 
lar, but diſtinguiſhing one from the other; which is a Diſtinction ſo 
eaſie and neceſſary, that I cannot but wonder at thoſe who ſay, that for 
their Lives they cannot find it out. 
I had ſaid, © For the Nature of Man as in Peter, is diſtin from that 
* {ame Nature, as it is in James and Fohn, otherwiſe they would be 
but One Perſon as well as One Nature. And what Reply is made 
to this? Tow cannot underſtand what this is a Proof of. It is plain that 
I meant it of a Particular Subfiſtence; and if you cannot for your Life 
underſtand ſuch eaſie things, how can I for my Life help it? Read the 
Words over again which are before them, and joyn them together. 
* And this is the Common Nature with a Particular Subſiſtence pro- 
per to each of them; for the Nature of Man as in Peter is diſtinct 
from that ſame Nggure as it is in James and John. But I am really 
aſhamed to be put explain ſuch things; 1 hope Ideas do not give 
another Turn to Common Senſe. But you ſay, That otherwiſe they 
could not be three Perſons, is to prove it by a Propoſition unintelligible 
to you, becauſe you do not yet apprehend what a Perſon is. Of that in its 


proper 
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place, Theſe Words of mine follow, And this Diſtinction 
« of Perſons in them, is diſcerned both by our Senſes as to their difle- 
rent Accidents, and by our Reaſon becauſe they have a ſeparate Exi- 
« ſſence, not coming into it at once and in the fame manner. And is 
this wninteligible too: You ſay, It . will hold as well for three Phyſical p. 4 
Atoms, which are three diſt ind Individuals, and have three diſtini# Na- R 
tures in them, as certainly as three diſtinit Men, But are three Atoms 
asmuch three Perſons as three Mew > But you cannot diſcern the diſtindion 
by our Senſes as to their Accidents, nor by your Reaſon as to ſeparate Exi- 
fence, becauſe God might create them at once, Therefore we cannot di- 
ſinguiſh three Humane Perſons that way? Is this Reaſoning. in the way of 
Ideas > Qr in any way ? one < $I 
' Suppoſe we put the Common Nature of an Animal for the Common P 141. 
Nature of Man. What follows? Therefore three, Animals are three di- 
ſtint Perſons, as well as three Men ? | thought there was ſome cauſe 
for your diſliking the Common Principles and Metbods of Reaſoning. 1 
am forced ta give but ſhort touches at ſuch things, which I cannot 
anſwer more largely, without being thought to make Marks of Di- 
ſlinizov. | | 
Come we now therefore to the Second Senſe of Nature, © as it 
* is taken abſtractly without Reſpect to Individual Perſons; and then 
* I faid, it makes an entire Notion of it ſelf, For however the ſame 
Nature may be in different Individuals, yet the Nature in it ſelf 
remains one and the ſame; which appears from this evident 
7 you , that otherwiſe every Individual muſt make a different 
Is this to be underſſood any better > No. An entire Notion of it 
ſelf is an Expreſſion never met with before. An entire Idea of it ſelf p. ,,, 
had been very plain and eaſie ; but this is not to talk with Men in their 
own Dialect. But if we put it ſo, the Difficulty remains. What Diffi- 
_ culty? I: ben makes no wore an entire Notion than the Nature of Peter. 
Is it not the ſame Nature conſidered as common to all Individuals, diſtint 
from that Nature as. ix Peter? I wiſh among all the ways of inlarging 
Knowledge, you could think of ſome new way of conveying Notions 
into Mens Minds, for I find your Way of Ideas will never do it. For 
you cannot be brought one ſtep beyond the firſt Caſt of Zdeas. And 
you will not allow, that which I give for an Evident Reaſon, to prove p 146. 


·q— 
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for an) thing towards clear Apprebenfions of one Common Nature. But if 
Nature be one and the fame in different Individuals, then there muſt 

that be one Common Nature, which makes an entire Notion of it ſelf : If it be 

be not one and the ſame, then every Individual muſt make a Diſtinct Kind: 

ade Can — thing be more evident? But you give one common Anſwer ; I un- P. 147: 

that derfland not any thing that is meant in this whole Paragraph, as to the 

Life right 4pprebeufion of one Common Nature. And ſo lam very well content 

the to leave it ta the Reader's Underſtanding, 

ther. And dow I come at laſt to the Idea of a Perſon. And here I am glad 

pro- to find ſomething you de underſtand: Which is great News. This, fay P. 145. 

tinR Jou, I underſtand very well, that ſuppoſing Peter, James and John zo 

cally te all three Men, and Man being a Name for one Kind of Animals, they 

give are all of the ſame Kind. Do you mean that th&F have the ſame com- 

they mon Eſſence, or have only the fame common Name? If you mean the 

roible lormer, there muſt be a common Nature; if only the latter, that can- 


in us. | not 
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not make them of the ſame Kind. For Kind ſignifies nothing bur 
meer Name without it. If it be asked you, whether Men and Brilli be 
of the ſame Kind or not? Could you give no other Anſwer, but that the 
Specifick Name Man ſtands for one fort, and the Specifick Name Drip 
for the other; and therefore they are not of the fame Kind? Are thoſe 
Names arbitrary, or are they founded on real and diſtinct Properties 
If they be arbitrary, they have no other Difference, but what a Digi. 
onary gives them. If they are founded on real and diſtin Properties, 
then there muſt be a real Difference of Kinds founded in Nature; which 
is as much as I deſire. But to go on. Tow underſtand too very well 
that Peter is not James, and james is not John, but that there js a Dit. 
ference in theſe Individuals. Jou underſtand alſo, that they may be di. 
ſtinguiſped from each other by our Senſes, as to different Features and Dj. 
tance of Place, &c. But what follows, you ſay, Ton do not underſtand 
viz. that ſuppoſing there were no fuch external Difference, yet there is 4 
Difference between them as Individuals of the ſame Nature. For a! 
that this comes to, at far as you can underſtand, is that the Ground 
of the Diſtinion between ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature is 
P. 152. that they are ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature. You un- 
derſtand, it ſeems, that they are ſeveral Indrviduals, that Peter i nor 
James, and James is not John; and the Queſtion is, what this Diſtini- 
on is founded upon? Whether upon our obſerving the Difference of 
Features, Diſtance of Place, &c. or on ſome antecedent Ground! 1 
affirm, that there is a Ground of the Diſtinction of Individuals an- 
tecedent to ſuch accidental Differences as are liable to our Obſervation 
by our Scales, | | 
And the Ground I go upon is this, that the true Reafon of Identity 
in Man is the vital Union of Soul and Body: And ſince every Man hath 
a different Soul united to different Particles of Matter, there mu!t be a 
real Diſtinction between them, without any reſpect to what is acciden- | 
tal to them. For, it Peter have a Soul and Body different from James, 
and James from Fohn, they muſt have different Principles of Individua- 
tion, without any reſpe to Features or Place, &c, ' 
r. 149, You lay, Toa cannot ſuppoſe a Contradiction, viz. that there is no dif- 
ference of Place between them, But that is not the Point, whether when 
we conſider them with reſpe& to Place, there can be ſuch a thing as I- 
dentity of Place to two different Bodies; But whether we cannot con- 
ſider two ſeveral Individuals of Mankind without particular regard to 
Place? Which I ſay, we may, and for this Reaſon ; becauſe Relation 
to Place, is an external Difference, but the real Diſtinction of Indivi- 
duals doth not relate to any Accident ot the Body; becauſe the Indivi- 
dual conſiſts of the Union of Soul and Body; and you cannot judge of 
Eſay, B. the Exiſtence of the Soul by the Place of the Body. You ſay, that when 
- ch. 27. we ſee any thing to be in any place in any inſtant of Time, we are ſure (be 
1. it what it will) that it is that very thin d not another which at that 
| g, and not another 
Time exiſts in another Place, how like and undiſtinguiſhing ſoe ver it may 
be in all other Reſpefts. And in this conſiſts Identity. But | think the 
Identity of Man depends neither upon the Notion of Place for his Body, 
nor upon the Soul confider'd by it (elf, but upon both theſe, as actually u- 
nited and making on perſon. Which to nie ſeems ſo clear and intelligi- 
ble, that I can imagine no Objection againſt it. I am certain you pro- 
duce none. | 0% | 


My 


— 
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My next Words are, And here lies the true Idea of a Perſon, which 
4 ariſes from that manner of Subſiſtence, which is in one Individual, and 


* js not communicable to another. 


In your Anſwer to this, I paſs over the trifling Exceptions, about F. 255. 


the Difſyllable Perſon, and the true Idea and Signification of the articu- 


late Sound; and about here and herein, &c. being reſolved to keep to 


what appears material. And the only thing of that kind is, that ac- P. 155. 


cording to my Senſe of Perſon, it will as well agree to Bucephalus as to 
1 and the differente will he as great between Bucephalus 2 


Podargus, as between Alexander and or, all being ſeveral Indivi- 


duals in the ſame common Nature : but for your part you cannot under- 


fand that Bucephalus and Podargus are Perſons in the true fignification 
of the Word Perſon in the Engliſh Tongue. And whoever deſired you 


ſhould ? For I expreſly fay, that a Perſon it a compleat intelligent Sub- 
face, with a peculiar manner of Subſiſtence. And again, For a Perſon | 


relates to ſomething which doth diſtinguiſh it from another intelligent 
Subſtance in tht ſame Nature, So that it is impoſſible to apply my No- 
tion of Perſon to any irrational Creatures, although they be Bucepha- 
lus and Podargus : And I think a Man muit ſtrain hard to make ſuch 
Objections, ſo directly againſt that Idea of a Perſon which I ſet down. 
And it is very eaſie to underſtand the Difference between a Diſtinction 
of Individuals as ſuch, and of intelligent Individuals, and that manner of 
Subſiſtence in them, which makes them diſtin Perſons. [ 


But you ſay, that I affirm, that an individual intelligent Subſtance is P. 159. 


rather ſuppoſed to the making of a Perſon, than the proper Definition of it - 
yet afterwards I make it to be the Definition of a Perſon, that it is a 
compleat intelligent Subſtance. | 

To this I anſwer, That in the former place I give an Account of the 
Reaſon of Perſonality, which I ſay lies in the Manner of Subſiſtence, 
and not in the intelligent individual Subſtance ; which is rather ſuppo- 
ſed to the making of a Perſon : For that which critically diſtinguiſhes 
the Perſon is the Reaſon of Perſonality ; but when we come to give a 
common Definition of it, there is no ſuch neceſſity of inſiſting upon 
the Reaſon of the Difference, but upon the common Acception of it 
Perſon. And upon that account I call it a complete intelligent Subſtance, 
becauſe, although the Soul be ſo in it ſelf; yet we take Perſon with Re- 
lation to Soul and Body united together. And fo the Identity of Perſon 
mult take in both, not only here, but at the Reſurrection. 

And thus I have gone through all that I could find, that ſeem'd ma- 
terial in the Dzalogue between you and your Friends as to this Subject, 
and I aſſure you, I have omitted nothing which I apprehended had any 
Appearance of Difficulty in it. And I find not the leaſt Reaſon to be 
unfarisfied in the Account J had given of the Difference of Nature and 
Perſon : but I ſtill think that it doth tend very much to the right 
Apprehenſion of the Doctrine of the Trinity; as I hope doth farther ap- 
pear by the foregoing Diſcourſe. | rt 

And now to come to a Concluſion of this whole Debate. (For I in- 


tend not to draw this Saw any longer, having done as much as I think 
fitting for my ſelf to do.) 


| faw no Neceſſity of writing again for my own Vindication as to 
your firſt Charge, which I was contented to leave to the Reader's Judg- 


ment. But in the C6ncluſion of my former Anſwer, I had ſaid, That 
. . you had ſtated your Notion of Ideas, it may be of dangerous Con- 


* ſequence 


An ANSWER, &c. 


* ſequence to that Article of the Chriſtian Faith, which 1 endeavoureg 
* to defend. This you call a new Charge againſt your Boot; and you 
complain, that I. do not ſpecifie the Particulars, wherein 1 apprehend i 
may be of ſuch dangerous Conſequence ; and 'you blame me for this fayi 

without ſhewing, that it is ſo : and that all the Reaſon I give is, that it 5 
made uſe of by il Men to do miſchief : that when I ſay, it may te, it 


" ſhews only an Inclination to accuſe, and proves nothing ; that Danger may be 


apprehended where no Danger is; that if any thing muſt be laid afide, 


. becauſe it may be ill uſed, you do not know what will be innocent enough to 


be kept ; and laſtly, that the Imputation of a Tendency to Scepticiſm, and | 


to the overthrowing any Article of the Chriſtian Faith are no ſmall Charge, 
and that you cannot ſee any Argument I have brought, that your Notion of 


Ideas tends to Scepticiſm, Theſe things laid together, made me think 
it neceſſary to do that which I was unwilling to do, til! you had driven | 


me to it; which was to ſhew the Reaſons | had, why I look d on your 


Notion of Ideas, and of Certainty by them, as inconſiſtent with it ſelf, 
and with ſome important Articles of the Chriſtian Faith. 

What 1 have now done, I thought it my Duty to do, not with re- 
ſpect to my ſelf, but to ſome of the Myſteries of our Faith; which 1 
do not charge you with oppoſing, but with laying ſuch Foundations as do 
tend to the Overthrow of them; of which we have had tõo much Ex- 
perience already; and may have more, if your Way of Certainty by Idea 
ſhould obtain. Which I cannot think it will among ſuch as are capable, 
and willing, to judge impartially. I have now done with this Matter: 
And as ſome may think it the firſt part of Wiſdom not to begin in ſuch 
Diſputes (and I am of their Mind if they did not touch the Chriſtian 
Faith) ſo they cannot but judge it the next (as I do) to know when to 
make an End. ; TFT 


Jam, Sir, 
Tour faithful Friend, 


Sept. 22. and Servant, 
1697. 


Id. Wigorn. 
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CONSCIENCE and LAW. 
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70 2./. W. 
To the Reverend 
"CLERGY 
OF THE 
DIOCESE of WO RCESTER. 
| My Brethren, HY 


HE following Diſcourſes do of Right belong to Don; the Sub- 
ſtance of them being contained in what I delivered to You in ſeve- 
ral Times and Places, in the Courſe of my Viſitations: Is which 
J endeavoured to lay open the Nature and Dignity of your 
Function, the Rules you are to obſerve in the Diſcharge of it, and to 
ſtate and reſolve the moſt important Caſes, which relate to your Duties end 
Rights, according to the Principles both of Law and Conſcience, For [ 
obſerved, that ſome had ſpoken very well of the General Nature of the Eccle- 
faſtical Function, without a particular regard to the Limitations of the Ex- 
erciſe of it by our Laws. Others had endeavoured to give Advice and 
ſel in Point of Law, who meddle not with the Obligation of Conſcience, And 
therefore I thought it neceſſary to joyn both theſe together, that you might 
have a clear and diſtin View of your Duties in both ReſpeFs, For in « 
matter of poſitive Inſtitution, where only the General Duties are preſcribed in 
Scripture, and the Bounds of the Exerciſe of them depend upon the Laws of 
the Land, I could not ſee how any Perſon could ſatisfie himſelf in the Diſ- 
charge of his Duty, without a regard to both. For the Care of Souls in Ge- 
neral, is a malter of wonderful Weight and Importance, and can never be 
hifficiently conſedered by thoſe who are concerned in it. But no Man among 
uw takes upon him an indefini'e Care of Souls, without regard to Perſons or 
Places 5 for that would produce Confuſion and endleſs Scrupler, — 
iii er- 
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2 be prevented or remove without 4 right underſtanding the 
different Reſpett all that have taken our Holy Function upon them, do ſtand 
in both to the Church in Deſt _ > CR _ of Souls which 
they are admitted to. The beſt way I know to repreſent them, 3s to conþler 
chal aſe AD 2 and Proprriy; 7 7 the Dniverſal Oblig tion 
of Mankind io promote each others Good, is conſiſtent with the Care of their 
own and Families Welfare, Adam tad in himſelf the Entire and Original 
Dominion over all thoſe Things, which after became the Subject of particular 
Property; when his Poſterity found it neceſſary to make and atlow ſeveral 
Shares and Allotments 10:d:ſtintt Families, 2 they were not to incroach, 
or break: in upo# one avother. Bui the Law of Nature did not preſcribe the 
Way and Method of Partition, but left that to Occupancy or Compact: 
And ſo the Heads of Families upon their Settlement in any Counirey, had 4 
twofold Obligation upon them ; the firſt was to preſerve the Intereſt of the 
whole Body, to which an.” "a6 were bound, and were to ſhew it upon ſuch 
Ol caſions as required it. The next was to take particular Care of the Shares 
which belonged to themſelves, ſo as to improve them for their Service, and 
ta prore Them from the Invaſion of others. And although this Diviſion o 
Property was not made by any 4ntecedent Lam, yet being once made, and ſo 
eat 1% Mankind, the Violation of. it, by taking that which is anothers 
Right, is a manifeſt Violation of the Law of Nature. 
do not think, that the Diſtribution of Eccleſiaſtical C _ the great- 
er Benefit ofthe People, is of ſo firi&® a Nature; becauſe the Matter of Pro- 
perty doth not extend to this Caſe in ſuch a manner, But ſince an Univer- 
ſal Good is carried on by ſuch à Dis ſion far better than it could be without 
it, there an Obligation lying on all Perſons who regard it, to preſerve that 
Order which conduces to ſo good an End. And I cannot ſee how any Per- 
ſons can better juſtifie the Breach of Parochial Communion as ſuch, than o- 
thers can juſtifre the altering the Bounds of Mens Rights and Properties, be- 
cauſe they apprehend that the common Good may be beſt promoted by returu- 
ing tothe firſt Community of all things, 
our Heſſed Srviour, or his Holy Apoſtles. in the firſt founding of 
Churches, had determined the Number of Perſons, or fixed the Bounds of 
Places within which thoſe who were ordained to ſo holy a Function, were to 
rale care df the Souls committed to them, there could have been no Diſpute a- 
Bom it amoug thoſe who owned their Authority. But their Buſineſs was to 
lay down the Buatifications of ſuch as were fit to be imployed in it; to ſet 
py them the Nature of their Duties, and the Account they muſt give 
the Difcharge of ibem; and to Exhort all ſuch as undertook it to aWatchful- 
weſs, and Diligence in their Places; but they never go about to limit 
= N within which they were to Exerciſe the Duties incumbent 
on Them. 
When Churches were 14 planted. in ſeveral Countries, there could be no 
ſuch things expected xs Parochial Diviſions z for theſe were the Conſequents 
of the General ſpreading of Chriſtianity among the People. As is evident 
in thebeſt Account we have of the Settlement of the Parochial Clergy 4mon, 
, after Chriſtianity was received by the Saxons. Which was not done 
ab once, ht by feveral Steps and Degrees. It cannot be denied by any, that 
ave corverfiintin our Hiſtories, that the Nation was gradually converted from 
Paganiſin- by the ſucceſsful Endeavours of ſome Biſhops and their Clergy in 
the ſeveral Parts of England. if Net 
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Not by Commiſſion from one Perſon ( as is commonly ſuppoſed ) but ſeve- 
ral Biſhops came from ſeveral Places, and applied themſelves to this Excel- 
lent Work, and God gave them conſiderable Succeſs in it. Thus Birinus 
did great Service among the Weſt-Saxons ; and Felix the Burgundian 4- 
mong the Eaſt-Saxons ; and the Northern Biſhops in the Midland-Parts, 
4 well as Auguſtin and his Companions in the Kingdom of Kent, And ite 
theſe Midland-Parts, & Chriſtianity increaſed, ſo the Biſhop's Sees were 
multiplied (Five out of One) and placed in the moſt convenient Diſtances 
for the farther inlarging and eſtabliſhing Chriſtianity _—_ the People. 
The Biſhops were Reſident in their own Sees, and had their Clergy then a- 
bout them, whom they ſent abroad, as they ſaw cauſe, to thoſe Places where 
they had the faireſt Hopes of Succeſs. And according thereto they either con- 
timed or removed them, having yet no yu Cures or Titles. AU the firſt 
Titles were #0 other than being entred in the Biſhop's Regiſter, as of his 
Clergy, fromwhich Relation none could diſcharge himſelf, without the Bi- 
ſhop's Conſent. But as yet the Clergy had no Titles to any particular Places, 
there being no fixed Bounds of Pariſkes, wherein any y were obliged 
to be Reſident for the better Diſcharge of their Duties. This State of an un- 
fixed and itinerant Clergy was ſoon found to be very inconvenient ; and 
therefore all Incouragement was given, where Chriſtianity moſt preuailed, 
for the building Churches at a convenient Liſtance from the Cathedral, and 


ſetling a Number of Presbyters together there, which were after called Colle- 


giate Churches; and the Great and Devout Men of that T ime gave theme 
Liberal Endowments that they might the better attend the Service of Gau 
there, and in the Countrey about them. 

But after that the ſeveral Parts grew to be more populow, and Lords of 
Mannors, for the Conveniency of themſelves and their Tenants, were wil- 
ling to ere Churches within their Precinds ; Laws were then made that 
they might detain one Share of the Tythes for the Supply of this New Church , 
the other two remaining due to the Mother-Church. And I can find no- 
thing like any Allowance for the Lords of Mannors to appropriate the other 
Two Parts as they thought fit. For thoſe Mannors themſelves were but 
Parcels of larger Pariſhes ; and the Tythes were due from thoſe Eſtates, 
which were no part of therr Mannors,and therefore they had nothing to do with 


them. 


But after the Norman Invaſion, the poor Parochial Clergy being Saxons, 


and the Nobility and Biſhops Normans, they regarded not how much they 


reduced the Inferiour Clergy, to enrich the Monaſteries belonging to the Nor- 
mans, either at home or abroad. And this I take to be the true Reaſon of 
the Multitude of Appropriations of Two Thirds of the Tythes iz the Nor- 
man Times, and too often with the Conſent of the Biſhops, who ought to 


have ſhewed more Regard to the Intereſt of the Parochial Clergy than they 
generally did. 


aſes, 


In the latter end of the Saxon Times, if we believe thoſe called the Con- 
feſſor's Law, after all the Daniſh Devaſtations, there were Three or 
Four Churches where there had been but One before. By which it ap- 
pears that the Parochial Clergy were Numerous before the Colgan And 
within this Dioceſs, in Two Deanaries of it, there are to be found in 
Noomſday-Book above Twenty Pariſh-Churches e In the Deanary of 
Warwick, Jen s and in the „ee of Kington, Fiſeen: But of the 
former Seven were Appropriated in the Norman Times; and of the latter 

Tiii2 Ten; 


But of this I have diſcourſed more at large in one of the following Fade 
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Ten; by which we may ſee to how low a Condition they then brought the 
Parochial Clergy. Ore Church in the former Deanary I find built in 150 


time, and that was at Exhal; which was before a Chapel to Salford, but 


was EreGed in the time of H. 1. by the Lord of the Mannor and Freeholder; 
who gave the Glebe and Tythes, as appears by the Confirmation of Simon. 
Biſhop of Worceſter. Many other Parochial Churches, I doubt not, were 
built and endowed after the ſame manner, although the Records of them are 
loſt. And as Churches were new Erected, the Parochial Bounds were fix. 
ed, that the People might certainly know whither they were to reſort for Di. 
vine Worſhip, who were bound to attend them as part of their Charge, from 
whoſe Hands they were to receive the Holy Sacraments ;, and whoſe Advice 
and Connſel they were to take in Matters which related to the Salvation 
their Souls. Now here lies the main Difficulty with ſome People ; they can. 
rot think that Parochial Bounds are to determine them in what concern; 
the Good of their Souls ; but if they can edifie more by the Parts and Gifts of 
another, they conclude, that it is their Duty to forſake their own Miniſter, 
and go to ſuch a one as they like, I meddle not with extraordinary Occafe- 
ons of Abſen e, nor with the Caſe of Scandalous Incumbents, becauſe it 5 
the Peoples Fanlt if they be not proſecuted, and the Place ſupplied by better 
Men. But the Caſe, at it ought to be pitt, is, how far 4 Neger is to be 
(hewed to a Conſtitution ſo much for the General Good, as that of Parochial 
Communion . We do not ſay, That Mens Conſciences are bound by Per- 
ambulations, or that it is a Sin at any time to go to another Pariſh ; but we 


fay, That a conſtant fixed Parochial Communion, tends more to preſerve 


the Honour of God, and the Religion Eſtabliſhed among us, to promote 


Peace and Unity among Neighbours, and to prevent the Miſchief of Separa- 


tron. And what advances ſo good Ends, is certainly the beſt Means of E. 
dification » Which lies not in moving the Fanſie, or warming the Paſſions, 
but in what brings Men to a due Temper of Mind, and a holy, peaceable, 
and unblameable Converſation. And as to theſe Excellent Ends, it is not 
only your Duty with great Zeal and Diligence to perſwade your People to 
them; but to go before them your ſelves in the Practice of them. For they 


will never have any hearty Regard or Eſteem for what any one ſays, if they 


find bim to contradict it in the Courſe of his Life.” Suppoſe it be the Peo- 
ples Fault to ſhew ſo little Regard to your Profeſſion ; yet you are bound to 
confider how far you may have given too much Occaſion for it, and their 
Fault can be no Excuſe for you, if any of your- own were the true Occaſion 
of theirs. 

Me live in an Age wherein the Converſations of the Clergy are more obſer- 


ved than their Dotrines. Too many are buſie in finding ont the Faults of 


the Clergy, the better to cover their own ; and among ſuch Prieſt- craft is be- 
come the moſt popular Argument for their Infidelity. If they could once mate 
it appear, that all Religion were nothing but a Cheat and Impoſture of ſome 


. © cunning Men for their own Advantage, who believed nothing of it them- 


ſelves 3 and that all the buſineſs of our Profeſſion was to ſupport ſuch a Frand 
an the World for our own Intereſt, they were very excuſable in their moſt bit- 
ter InveFives againſt ſuch Prie(t-cratt. For nothing ir more to be al borred by 


Men of Ingenuous Minds, and Natural Probity, than to be the Inſtruments of 


Deceiving Mankind in ſogroſs a manner. But, thanks be to God, thi is very for 
from being the Caſe amone us 3 for our / rofeſſion is built upon the Belief of God 
"and Providence, the Differences of Good and Evil, and the Rewards am Px. 
niſhments of another Life. If theſe Things have no Foundations, we are certain 
that the bet, and wiſe/t, and moſt diſintereſted Men in all Ages have been in 
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the ſame fundamental Miſtakes. And it is now ſomewhat too late for any 
Perſons to ſet up for Sagacity and true Judgment in theſe Matters ahove all 
thoſe of forego ng Ages, There is a mighty Difference between ſlight and 
ſuperficial Reaſonings, (although ſome may be vain enough to cry them up for 
Oracles) and thoſe which are built on the Nature of Things, and baue horn 
the Teſt of ſo many Ages, and remain ſtill in the ſame Degree of Firnneſs 
and Strength, notwithſtanding all the Batteries of Profane and Atheiftical 
Wits. For it cannot be denied, that ſuch there have been in former times 
as well as now ; but that makes more for the Advantage of Religion, that 
our modern Pretenders are fain to borrow from the old Stock; and ſcarce 
any thing worth anſwering hath been ſaid by them, but hath been often ſaid 
and with more Force by their Maſters. And the beſt Philoſophers of this 
Age have given up the Cauſe of Atheiſm as indefenſible : So that the Be- 
ing of God and Providence ſeems to be eſtabliſhed by a General Conſent ;, 
and if any ſecretly be of another Mind, they think it not for their Repu- 
tation to own it. 

The main Pretence now is againſt Revealed Religion; but without of 
fering to ſhew how ſo great and conſiderable a part of Mankind as the Chri- 
ſtian Church hath been made up of came to be ſo impoſed upon, as to a Do- 
Grine which advances Morality to the greateſt Height, and gives Mankind 
the moſt aſſured Hopes C4 a Bleſſed Immortality, when nothing like Intereſt 
and Deſign as to this World, could be carried on by the firſt and greateſt 
Promoters of it. But we are told in a late Complaint made abroad by a 


Friend of our Deiſts, (wherein I am particularly concerned) That we Hiſtoire 


make Objections for them which are moſt eaſy to anſwer, and paſs o- © 


ver their moſt conſiderable Difficulties. Which is a very unjuſt Charge, Scavans, 
and cannot be made good but by producing thoſe conſiderable Difficulties Pons. 


which we have taken no notice of, For my part, I know of none ſuch, and 
we make no Objections for them, however we may think it our to 
lay open the Weakneſs of them, when we are importuned to do it; which 
was my Caſe in the Treatiſe I ſuppoſe he refers to. If they keep their con- 
ſiderable Difficulties to themſelves, I know not how we ſhould be able to an- 
ſwer them. But it is the common way in a baffled Cauſe ſtill to pretend that 
the main Difficulties were not produced. 

But this is not a proper Occaſion to inſiſt longer on theſe Matters; 2 
preſent Buſineſs is to anſwer the Oljection which immediately regards t 
Ulergy's, and the Sum of it is, That our Profeſſion rather hinders than confirms 
the belief of Religion, becauſe they would plead for what makes for their 
Intereſt, are always ſuſpe&ed to be ſwayed more by Intereſt than by 
Reaſon. To give 4 full and clear Anſwer to this, we muſt conſider, That 
bowever Mankind are apt to be ſwayed by Intereſt, yet the Truth and Rea- 
fon of Things do not at all depend upon them; for a Thing is not true or 
falſe in it ſelf, becauſe it makes for or againſt a Man; and the Meaſures of 
Jndging Truth and Falſhood, are quite of another Nature, and ſo Mens In- 
terefts come not into Conſederation. So that in this Caſe they are not to ex- 
amine whoſe Turn is ſerved, whether ſuch a thing be true or falſe; but 
whether there be ſufficient Evidence to convince an impartial nd of the 
Truth of it; for let the Reaſons be produced by whom they pleaſe, the grounds 
of Comvittion are the ſame. If a Man in a Diſpute about Surveying 4 
piece of Land, which he tlaimed a Right to, ſhould appeal to the Elements 
of Geometry in his Caſe, would the ids be leſs becauſe he was concern- 
ed in the Land? | | 


But 
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But we proceed farther : Suppoſe it be. for the — of Religion in 4 
Nation, for an Order of Men to be ſet apart on purpoſe to attend the Ser. 
vices of it; and that there ſhould be great Encouragements for their Edu. 
cation, and a Maintenance ſet apart = their Subſiſtence afterwards, that 
they may not live in dependance on the Humours and uncertain Fancies o 
the People, how can ſuch a Conſtitution take off from the Credibility of that 
Religion which they are to ſupport £ Was it any leſſening to the Authority 
of the Law of Moſes, that the Tribe of Levi was ſo plentifully provided 
for by God's own Appointment ? They were to teach the Law to the peo- 
ple in the Places where they were diſperſed among the ſeveral Tribes : And 
ſuppoſe it had been then ſaid, Why ſhould we believe what you ſay, when 
you live by it? You have Cities, and Lands, and Tythes, and Oblations, 
and Dignities among you, no wonder you ſet up this Law as Divine and 
Holy; but we get nothing by it, but part with a ſhare of our Profits to 
maintain you, What then? Was the Law therefore falſe, and Moſes an 
Impoſtor? Theſe are hard Conſequences, but they naturally follow from ſuch 
a Suppoſetion. And if ſuch an Inference were not reaſonable then, neither 
will it appear to be ſo now. 

But we do not pretend, that the Parochial Set ilement of our Clergy js by 
ſuch a Divine Law as the Levitical Prieſthood was; but this we do inſiſt 
upon, That the Chriſtian Religion being owned and eſtabliſhed in the Nati- 
on, there was a neceſſary Reaſon from the Nature of it, and the Obligation 
to preſerve and ſapport it, that there ſhould be an Order of Men ſet apart 
for that End, that they ſhould inſtruct the People in it, and perform the 
ſeveral Offices belonging to it; and that a ſufficient Maintenance be allowed 
them by the Law of the Land to ſupport them in doing their Duties. And 
I appeal to any Men of Senſe or of common Underſtanding, whether on Sup- 
= cn that our Religion js true, theſe be not very juſt and reaſonable 

hinge? How then can that make a Religion ſuſpeFed to be falſe, which 
are very reaſonable, ſuppoſing it to be true? If it be true, as moſt certainly 
it is, are not they bound to maintain it to be true > And can it be the leſs 
ſo, betauſe their Subfence depends upon it? Therefore all the impertinent 
Talk of our Profeſſion being a Trade, can fienify nothing to any Men that 
underſland the Difference between Scarron and Euclid, or the way of Bur- 
leſquing and of Demonſtration. | 

There is ſtill one common Prejudice to be removed, and that is, That 
too many of thoſe who preach up our Religion as true, do not live as 
if they believed it to be ſo. We are very ſorry there ſhould be any Occa- 
fron given for ſuch a Reproach as this; and we hope there are not ſo many 
Inſtances of it as ſome would have it believed. Woe be to thoſe by whom 
ſuch Offences come. But ſuppeſong the Inſtances true, is there any Religion 
in the World, confidering the Follies and Infirmities of Mankind, which 
can ſecure all the Profeſſors of it from acting againſt the Rules of it? But 
if ſuch Inſtances are ſufficiently proved, there ought to be the greater Seve- 
rity uſed in ſuch Caſes, becauſe Religion it ſelf, as well as the Honour of our 
Church, ſuffers ſo much by them. 

But it will ſtill be ſaid, That theſe Perſons are ſecret Infidels, and 
believe nothing of what they profeſs. : 

This is another Point, how far bad Lives are conſiſtent with ſound Opi- 
nion. Some that think that Men act conſiſtently, will not allow that bad 
Men can be any other than meer Infidels ; but others, who conſider the Pre- 
valency of Mens Luſts and Paſſions over their Reaſons, are apt to think, 


that they may retain their good Opinions, even when they act my MN 
1 en: 
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hoy 5 But then their Conſciences fly in their Faces, and they condemn 
theeſelves for their evil Adbions. 44 then theſe very Inſtances are an 
Argument — & Infidelity , for we may juſtly preſume, that * would 
ſhake off thei rs of awdther World, if they could; But why 

Inftancet of this Nature flenify mort a 7 Religion, ar br 
a Examples of 4 FEE Righteous and Sober Life am 


Clergy, to 4 ftronger Confitmapn of it ¶ For they greattr 
fen of ſearching into all th iderab Difficulties Abo Religion, + 
others can pretend to; aud I il not bnom any that have impl 7 
Time and Pains about it, but have had ow Satin faction a to the Truth 
and Excellency of it. + * 

Thus 1 have endeavoured to remove the moſt common 122 of our 
Times agai . . our Preſſſia. Ii niould nom be proper for me 1o give ſome 
particular Fions to you, but that is ſo much ** "Bulb oof t Jolewing 
Diſomſes, that I ſhall refer you to them; and commend you to the 
and Bleſſing of Almighty G94, that you nay ſo carefelly a) Ace — 
Duties in this World, that it may advance your Happineſs in another. 
an 
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CLERGY of his Drocezss; 


In his Primary Viſitation, begun at Worceſter, Septem- 
: | ber 11 th, 16 9 ©, | 


My Brethren, 
E 2 HIS being my Primary Viſctation, I thought it fitting to ac- 


quaint my ſelf with the ancient, as well as modern Practice 
of Epiſcopal Vifitations ; and, as near as I could, to obſerve 
the Rules preſcribed therein, with reſpe& to the Clergy who 
are now ſummoned to appear. And I find there were two principal 
Parts in them, a Charge and an Enquiry. 
Regino . The Charge was given by the Biſhop himſelf, and was called Admwoni- 
33 H or Allocutio: wherein he informed them of their Duty, and 
Concil, exhorted them to perform it. 
þ. 29- The _— was made according to certain Articles drawn out of the 
— ee, Canons, which were generally the fame; according to which the Ju- 
Canon. . a. yatores' Synod; (as the ancient Canoniſts call them, or Teſtes Synodales) 
"c1.q, Were to give in their Anſwers upon Oath; which was therefore called 
I. 1. c. 91, 2232 Synodale; for the Biſhop's Viſitation was accounted an Epiſ- 
982. copat 091104, 
57 The former of theſe is my preſent buſineſs ; and I ſhall take leave to 
% ſpeak my Mind freely to you this firſt time, concerning ſeveral things 
which I think moſt uſeful, and fit to be conſidered and practiſed by 
the Clergy of this Dioceſe. | ; 
For fince it hath pleaſed God, by his wiſe and over-ruling Providence, 
(without my ſeeking) to bring me into this Station in his Church, [ 
ſhall eſteem it the beſt Circumſtance of my preſent Condition, it he 
pleaſe to make me an Inſtrument of doing good among you. To this 


end, I thought it neceſſary in the firſt place, moſt humbly to implore , 


his Divine Aſſiſtance, that I might both rightly underſtand, and con- 
ſcientiouſly perform that great Duty which is incumbent upon me 3 
tor without his help, all our Thoughts are vain, and our beſt Purpoſes 
will be ineffectual. But God is not wanting to thoſe who ſincerely en. 
deavour to know and to do their Duty; and therefore in the next place! 
ſet my ſelf (as far as my Health and other Occaſions would permit) to 
conſider the Nature and Extent of my Duty, with a Reſolution not to 


be diſcouraged, although I met with Difficulties in the pertormance of 


it. For ſuch is the State and Condition of the World, that no * 
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can deſign to do good in it, but when that croſſes the particular Inrereſte 
and Inclinations of others, he muſt expect to meet with as much Trou- 
ble as their unquiet Paſſions can give him. N 

If we therefore conſulted nothing but our own Eaſe, the only way 
were to let People follow their Humours and Inclinations, and to be as 
little concerned as might be, at what they either ſay or do. For if we 

about to rouze and awaken them, and much more to reprove and 

reform them, we ſhall ſoon find them uneaſy and impatient; for fe- 
love to hear of their Faults, and fewer to amend them. L 

But it is the peculiar Honour of the Chriſtian Religion, to have an 
Order of Men ſet apart, not meerly as Prieſts to offer Sacrifices, (for 
that all Religions have had) but as Preachers of Rigb eonſueſt, to ſet 
Good and Evil before the People committed to their Charge; to inform 
them of their Duties, to reprove them for their Miſcarriages, and that 
not in order to their Shame, but their Reformation; which requires 
not only Zeal, but Diſcretion, and a great Mixture of Courage and Pru- 
dence, that we may neither fail in doing our Duty, nor in the beſt 
means of attaining the end of it. Deubel! O01 7 * 

If we could reaſonably ſuppoſe, that all thoſe who are bound to tell 
others their Duties, would certainly do their own, there would be leſs 
need of any ſuch Office in the Church as that of Biſhops ; who are to 
inſpect and govern, and viſit and reform thoſe who are to watch over 
others. But fince there may be too great Failings even in theſe, too 
great neglect in ſome, and diſorder in others; too great proneneſs to 
Faction and Schiſm, and impatience of Contradiction from mere Equals. 
Therefore St. Jerom himſelf grants, That to avoid theſe Miſchiefs, there 


was a neceſſity of a ſuperiour Order to Pretbyters in the Church of Gold ; hieron. 


ad quem omni Eccleſie cura pertineret, & Schiſmatum ſemina tollerentur, 8 
25 he ſpeaks, even where he ſeems moſt to leſſen the Authority of Bi- A aa 
ſhops. But whatever ſome Expreſſions of his may be, (when the BI Evagr. 
ſhop of Jeruſalem and the Roman Deacons came into his Head) his Rea- 
ſons are very much for the Advantage of Epiſcopal Government. For 
can any Man ſay more in point of Reaſon for it, than that nothing but ,qgyerr. 
FuFion and Diſorder followed the Government of Presbyters, and there- |uciferian 
fore the whole Chriſtian Church agreed in the neceſſity of a higher Order, and 
that the Peace and Safety of the Church depends upon it ; that if it be ta- 
len away, not bing but Schiſm1s and Confuſtons will follow. 1 wiſh thoſe 
who magnify St. Jerom's Authority in this matter, would ſubmit to his 
Reaſon and Authority both as to the Neceſſity and Uſefulneſs of the Or- 
der of Biſbop in the Church. 9218 Ae 

But beyond this, in ſeveral places, he makes the Biſhops to be Succeſi gieron. in 
ſors of the Apoſtles, as well as the reſt of the moſt eminent Fathers of Pfl. ad 
the Church have done. If the Apoſtolical Office, as far as it concerns E's: * 
the Care and Government of Churches, were not to continue after cyprian 
their Deceaſe, how came the beſt, the moſt learned, the neareſt to the Ep- 3.86. 
Hpoſtolical Times, to be ſo wonderfully deceiv'd ? For if the Biſhops Plataa. 
did not ſucceed by the Apoſtles own Appointment, they muſt be Iutru- 44. : 
ders and ſarperr of the Apoſtolical Fund ian; and can we imagine the 4 ph. 
Church of God would have ſo-univerſilly conſented to it? Beſides, 11. : Cor. 
the Apoſtles did not die all at once ; but there were Succeſſors in ſeve- 13-7 , 
ral of the Apoſtolical Churches, while ſome of the Apoſtles were living: fim. . 3. 
Can we again imagine thoſe would not have vindicated the Right of 
their own Order, and declared to - 4 7 ae That this Office —_— 
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— eculiar to themſelves? The Change of the Name from Apoſtles to B.. 
ſhops would not have been ſufficient Excuſe for them; for the Preſump- 
tion had been as great in the Exerciſe of the Power without the Name. 
So that I can ſee no Medium, but that either the Primitive Biſhops did 
ſucceed the Apoſtles by their own Appointment and Approbation, (which 
Iren. J. 3. rena expreſly affirms, Nui ab Apoſiolis ipſes inſtituti ſunt Ep ſcopi in 
„3. LEecelefiis) or elſe thoſe who governed the Apoſtolical Churches after 
3 Joln 9, them, out- went Diotrephes himſelf; for he only 8 thoſe whom 
0. the Apoſiles ſent, but theſe aſſumed to themſelves the Exerciſe of an Ape- 
ſtolical Authority over the Churches planted and ſettled by them. 
But to let us ſee how far the Apoſides were from thinking that this 
patt of their Office was peculiar to themſelves, we find them in their 
own time, as they ſaw occaſion, to appoint others to take care of the 
Government of the Churches, within ſuch bounds as they thought fir, 
r Tim. 3. Thus Timothy was appointed by St. Paul at Epheſus, to examine the 
' Qualifications of ſuch as were to be ordained z and not to ley bands 
5.22. ſudderly on any; toreceive Accuſations, it there were cauſe, even againſt 
„ Elders; to proceed judicially before two or three lVitneſſes ;, and, it there 
were Reaſon, to give them 4 public Rebuke. And that this ought not 
21. to be thought a flight matter, he preſently adds, I charge thee before God, 
and the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and the ele# Angels, that thou obſerve theſe 
things, without preferring one before another, doing nothing by partidlity, 
Here is a very ſtrict and ſevere Charge tor the impartial Exerciſe of 
Diſcipline in the Church upon Offenders: And although in the Epiſtle 
Titus 1. 3. to Titzs, he be only in general required to fet in order the things that 
are wanting, awd to ordain Elders in every City, as be had appointed him; 
yet we are not to ſuppoſe, that this Power extended not to a Juriſdi- 
tion over them when he had ordained them. For if any of thoſe 
whom he ordained (as believing :bem qualified according to the Apo- 
ſtles Rules) ſhould afterwards demean themſelves otherwiſe, and be 
felf-willed, froward, given to Mine, Brawltrs, Couetous, or any way 
ſcandalous to the Church, can we believe that Tita was not as well 
bound to correct them afterwards, as to examine them before? And 
what was this Power of Ordination and Juriſdlictian, but the very fame 
which the B;ſbops have exerciſed ever ſince the Apoſtles Times? Bat 
they who go about to Unbiſbop Timothy and Titus, may as well Oe 
ſcripture the Epiſtles that were written to them, and make them only 
ſome particular and occeffonal Vritings, as they make Timothy and Titw 
to have been only ſome particular and occaſional Offi ers. But the 
Chriſtian Church preſerving theſe Epiſtles, as of conſtant and perpetual 
uſe, did thereby ſuppoſe the ſame kind of Office to continue, for the 
ſake whereof thoſe excellent Epiſtles were written: And we have no 
greater Aſſurance that theſe Epiſtles were written by St. Paul, than we 
have that there were Biſhops to ſucceed the Apoſtles in the Care and Go- 
vernment of Churches. 
Having ſaid thus much to clear the Authority we act by, I now pro- 
ceed to tonfider the Rules by which we are to govern our ſelves. 
Every Brſhyp of this Church, in the time of his Conſecration, makes 
a folethn Profeſſion among other things, That he will not only main. 
* tain and ſet forward, as much as dies in him, quietneſs, love and 
peace among all Men; but that he will cortect and puniſh ſuch as be 
* unquiet, difobedient, and criminous within his Dioceſe, according to 
* ſuch Authbricy as he hath by God's Word, and to him ſhall be com. 
© mitted by the Ordinance of this Realm. 50 
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ticularly recommend to you. 8 ' ; | | 
(1.) That you would often conſider the ſolemn Charge that was given 
you, and the Profeſſzon you made of your Reſolution to do your Duty 
at your Ordination. 85 oy 10 Wa 
I find by the Provincial Conftitition of this Church, that the Biſhops be voto & 
were to have their ſolemn Profeſſion read over to them twice in the Tear, to — 8 
put them in mind of their Buty. And in the Legatine Conflitutions of Iyndw. , 
Otho, (22 H. 3.) the ſame Conſtitution is renewed; not meerly by hom 
Legatine Power, but by Conſent of the Archbiſhops and Biſhops of both angi. you 
Provinces ; wherein it is declared, That Biſhops ought to viſit their Dio- 2.1 182. 
ceſes at fit times, Correfling and Reforming what was amiſi, and ſowing Schon. 
the Word of Life in the Lord's Field; and to put them the more in mind f 292. 
of it, they were twice in the Tear to have their ſolemn Profeſſion read to 2 
them. It ſeems then, That Profeſſion contained theſe things in it; or 2. f. 25. 
elſe the reading that could not ſtir them-up to do theſe things. 
What the Profeſ/ſzor was which Prechyters then made at their Ordinati- 
on, we have not ſo clear an Account, but in the ſame Council at Ox- 
ford, 8 H 3. it is ſtrictly enjoined, That all Reflors and Vicars ſhould in- Conſtit 
fru the People committed to their Charge, and Feed them, Pabulo.Ver- Provinc. 
bi Dei, with the Food of God's Nord; and it is introduced with that oy 
Expreſſion, that they might cxcite the Parochial Clergy to be more diligent presbyte- 
in what was moſt proper for 447 times. And if they do it not, they are ho fe 33- 
there called Canes muti : and Lyndwood beſtows many other hard terms — vol. 
upon them, which I ſhall not mention; but he ſaith afterward, #hoſe 1. f. 183. 
who do it not. are but like Idols, which bear the ſimilitude of a Man, but * nanny of 
do not the Offices proper to Men. Nay, he goes ſo far as to ſay, That 33 
the Spiritual Food of God's Word is as * * to the Health of the Soul, \: —_— 
as Corporal Food is to the Health of the Body. Which Words are taken 
out of a Preface to a Canon in the Decretals de Officio Jud. Ordinarii, in- 
ter cætera. But they ſerve very well to ſhew how much even in the 
dark times of Popery, they were then convinced of the Neceſſity and 
Uſefulneſs of Preaching. Theſe Conſtitutions were lighted ſo much; Prov.con- 
that in 9 Edw. 1. the Office of Preaching was ſunk ſo low, that in a — S 
Provincial Conſtitution at that time, great Complaint is made of the Igno- arch. 
rance and Stupidity of the Parochial Clergy, that they rather made the Peo- og 
ple worſe than betier, But at that time the Preaching Friars had got that Cn 
Work into their Hands by particular Privileges, where it is well ob- Ang]. vol: 
ſerved, That they did not go to Places which moſt needed their belp, but * 7. 33% 
to Cities and Corporations, where they found moſt Incouragement. But 
what Remedy was found by this Provincial Council > Truly, every 
Parochial Prieſt four times a Tear was bound to read an Explication of the 
Creed, Ten Commandments, the twa Precepts of Charity, the Seven Works Concil. 
of Mercy, the Seven deadly Sins, the Seven principal Vertues, and the Se- 1 
ven Sacraments, This was renewed in the Province of York, (which had 7% * 
K K K K 2 diſtin & 
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diſtin Provincial Conſtitutions) in the time of Edw. 4, And here was 

all they were bound to by theſe Conſtitutions. | 

But when Wick-liffand his Followers had awakened the People ſo 

far, that there was no ſatisfying them without Preaching, then a new 

Concil, Provincial Conſtitution was made under Arundel, Archbiſhop of Canter. 
12 bury; and the former Conſtitution was reſtrained to Parochial Prieſts 
©2153 Who officiated as Cyrates ; but ſeveral others were authorized to Preach ; 
hzrer, f. as (1.) The Mendicant Friars were ſaid to be authorized Jure commun; 
15%. or rather Privilegio ſpecial, (but therefore Lyndwood ſaith, it is ſaid to be 
Lyndw. Jure communi, becauſe that Privilege is recorded in the Text of the Ca. 
js. mon Law) theſe were not only allowed to preach in their own Church- 
c. Dudum es, but in Platejs publicis, faith Lyndwood, out of the Canon Law 
. ( wherein thoſe words were expreſſed) and at any hour, unleſs it 
pit were the time of preaching in other Churches; but other Orders, as 
Auguſtinians and Carmelites, had no ſuch general Licence, Thoſe 
Preaching Friars were a fort of Licenſed Preachers at that time, who had 

no Cures of Souls; but they were then accounted a kind of Paſtors, 

ſo. de A- For Jo. de Athon. diſtinguiſheth two ſorts of Paitors ; Thoſe who had 
thon in Eccleſiaſtical Offices, and thoſe who had none, but were ſuch only 
Cont. Verbo G. Exemplo ; but they gave very great diſturbance to the Clergy, 
f- 46 as the Pope himſelf confeſſes in the Canon Law. (2.) Legal Incum- 
2 — bents authorized to preach in their own Pariſhes Jure ſcripto. All Per- 
uris, ſons who had Cures of Souls, and Legal Titles, were ſaid to be miſf 4 
Jure ad locum O. populum cure ſue, and therefore might preach to their 
own People without a ſpecial Licence; but if any one preached in other 
parts of the Dioceſs, or were a Stranger in it, then he was to be exami- 
ned by the Dioceſan, and if he were found tam Moribus quam Scientia 
idonews, he might ſend him to preach to one or more Pariſhes as he 
thought meet; and he was to ſhew his Licence to the Incumbent of the 
Place, before he was to be permitted to preach, under the Epiſcopal 
Seal. And thus, as far as Ican find, the Matter ſtood as to Preaching, 

before the Reformation. | 

After it, when the Office of Ordination was reviewed and brought 
nearer to the Primitive Form; and inſtead of delivering the Chalice and 


Patten, with theſe Words, Accipe pobeſtatem offerre Deo Sacriſicium, &c. 


— — 


the Biſhop delivered the Bible with theſe words, Take thou Autboriiß 


to Preach the Word of God, and to Miniſter the Holy Sacraments in the 
Congregation, &c. The Prieſts Exhortation was made agreeable there- 
to, wherein he exhorts the Perſons in the © Name of our Lord Jeſus 
* Chriſt, to conſider the Weight and Importance of the Office and 
Charge they are called to; not barely to inſtru&t thoſe who are al- 
ready of Chriſt's Flock, but to endeavour the Salvation of thoſe who 
are in the midſt of this naughty World. And therefore he perſwades 
* and charges them from a due regard to Chriſt, who ſuffered tor his 
sheep, and to the Church of Chriſt, which is ſo dear to him, to o- 
* mit no Labour, Care or Diligence in inſtructing, and reforming 
* thoſe who are committed to their Charge. And the better to en 
* ble them to perform theſe things, there are ſome Duties eſ pecially 
* recommended to them, viz. Prayer, and Study of the Holy Scrip- 
* tures, according to which they are to inſtruct others, and to order 
their own Lives, and of thoſe who belong to them, And that they 
* mightthe better attend ſo great a Work, they are required to torſake 


and ſet aſide (as much as they may) all worldly Cares and — 
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of the Parochial Clergy. 525 
« and apply themſelves wholly to this one thing, that they may ſave 
e themſelves and them that hear them. After which follows the ſo- 
jemn Profeſſzon, wherein they undertake todo theſe things. 
This is that, my Brethren, which I earneſtly deſire of you, that you 
would often conſider. You are not at liberty now, whether you wii 
do theſe things or not; for you are under a moſt ſolemn Engagement 
to it. You have put your Hands to the Plough, and it is too late to 
think of looking back ; and you all know the Husbandman's Work is 
laborious and painful, and continually returning. It is poſſible after 
all his Pains, the Harveſt may not anſwer his Expectation; but yet if 
he neither Plows nor Sows, he can expect no Return; if he be idle and 
careleſs, and puts off the main of his Work to others, can he reaſona- 
bly look for the ſame Succeſs? Believe it, all our Pains are little enough 
to awake the ſleepy and (ſecure Sinners, to inſtruct the Ignorant, to re- 
claim the Vitious, to rebuke the Profane, to convince the Erroneous, 
to ſatisfie the Doubtful, to confirm the Wavering, to recover the Lap- 
ſed, and to be uſeful to all, according to their ſeveral Circumſtances 
and Conditions. It is not ta preach a Sermon or twoin a Weeks time 
to your Pariſhioners, that is the main of your Duty; that is no ſuch vn poteſi 
difficult Task, if Men apply their minds as they ought to do to Divine efle Paſto- 
Matters, and do not ſpend their Retirements in uſeleſs Studies; but the ne 
great Difficulty lies in Watching over your Flock, i. e. knowing their pus oves 
Condition, and applying your ſelves ſuitably to them. He that is a _ 
Stranger to his Flock, and only viſits them now and then, can never be 8 
ſaid to watch over it; he may watch over the Fleeces, but he underſtands Extr. d. 
little of the State of his Flock, viz. of the Diſtempers they are under, , 
and the Remedies proper for them. | Wat 
The Caſuiſts ſlay, That the Reaſon why there is no Command for Perſonal Reginald. 
Reſidence in Scripture, us, becauſe the Nature of the Duty requires it; for — 3 i 
if a Perſon be required to do ſuch things which cannot be done with- c. 5. 5.52 
out it, Reſidence is implied. As a Pilot to a Ship, needs no Command 
to be in his Ship ; for how can he do the Office of a Pilot out of it? 
Let none think to excuſe themſelves by ſaying, that our Church only takes 
them for Curates, and that the Biſhops have the F aſtoral Charge; for by our conſtit. 
old Provincial Conſti:utions ( which are till in force ſo far as they are Proviac. _ 
not repugnant to the Law of the Land ) even thoſe who have the ſmal- 29 
leſt Cures are called Paſtors ; and Lynd wood there notes, that Paroghi- c. quam 
alis Sacerdos dicitur Paſtor ; and that not merely by way of Allufion, boſtis. 
but in reſpe& of the Cure of Souls. But we need not go ſo far back. 
For what is it they are admitted to? Is it not ad curam Animarium ? 
Did not they promiſe in their Ordination, Jo teach the People commit- 
ted to their Care and Charge ? | 
The Caſuiſts diſtinguiſh a three-fold Cure of Souls. 1. In foro inte- 
riori tantum, and this they ſay is the Parochial (ure. 2. In foro exteri- 
ori tantum, where there is Authority to perform Miniſterial Acts, as to 
ſuſpend, excommunicate, abſolve, (ine Paſtorali Cnr2 : ) and this Arch- 
deacons have by Virtue of their Office. 3. I» utroque ſimul, where there 
is a ſpecial Care, together with Juriſdiction: this is the Biſhops, And 
every one of theſe, ſay they, ſecundum commune Jus Canonicum, is obli- 
ged toReſidence, i. e. by the common Law Ecclefiaſtical ; of which more 
alterwards. The Obligation is to perpetnal Reſidence, but as it is in o- 
ther poſitive Duties, there may other Duties intervene, which may take 
way the preſent force of it; as care of Health, neceſſary Buſineſs, pn; 
ic 
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lick Service of the King or Church, . But then we are to obſerve, 
Joh. a- that no Diſpenſation can juſtifie a Man in point of Conſcience, unleſs 
— there be a ſufficient Cauſe; and no Cuſtom can be ſufficient againſt the 
thon. iq. natural Equity of the Caſe, whereby every one is bound from the Na. 
Reginald. ture of the Office he hath undertaken. | 
5 6. 33. I confeſs the cafe in Reaſon is different, where there is a ſufficient 
Provifion by another fit Perſon, and approved by thoſe who are to take 
care that Places be well ſupplied, and here there is not; but yet, 
this doth not take off the force of the Perſonal Obligation, ariſing from 
Can*Rela- undertaking the Cure themſelves, which the Ecclefiaſtical Law under- 
tum Ex. de ftands to be, not meerly by Promiſe, but cm effety, as the Canoniſts 
Tier gend, ſpeak; which implies perſonal Reſidence. Not that they are never to 
| away ; Non ſic amare intelligi debet, ut nunquam inde recedat, ſaith 
Lyndw.in Lyndwood ; but theſe Words are to be underſtood civili modo, as he 
o expreſſes it, i. e. not without great Reaſon. There muſt not be, ſaith 
Refideant he, callida Interpretatio, ſed talis ut ceſſent ſrandes & negligentie, i. e. 
cum effe- There muſt be no Art uſed to evade the Law, nor any groſs Neglect of 
Qu. Joh it. It's true, the Canoniſts have diſtinguiſhed between Reforjes and 
in Conſtit. Vicarages, as to Perſonal Reſidence; but we are to conſider theſe things, 
_ 4 I, The Canon Law ſtrictly obliges every one that hath a Parochial Cure 
nu... to perpetual Reſidence, and excepts only two Caſes, when the Living is 
Can.Extir- annexed to a Prebend or Dignity z and then he who hath it, is to have 
Farben a perpetual Vicar inſtituted, with a ſufficient Maintenance. 2. After 
& Dign. this Liberty obtained for dignified Perſons to have Vicars endowed in 
their Places, the Point of Reſidence was ſtrictly enjoined to them: and 
we find in the Provincial Conſtitutions a Difference made between Per- 
| ſonatus and Vicaria; but this was ſtill meant of a Vicarage endowed, This 
De Prz- Was in the time of Stephen Langton, Archbiſhop of Canterbury; and in 
ſump f-55- another Conſtitution he required an Oath of Perſonal Refidence from all 
De Cleri- ſuch Vicars, altho' the Place were not above the Value of Five Marks; 
cis non which as appears by Lyndwood elſewhere, was then ſufficient for Main- 
— 4 tenance and Hoſpitality. And to eover the ſhameful Diſpenſations that 
ſis, Sc. were commonly granted to the higher Clergy, under pretence of the 
nas. . Papal Power z the poor Vicars by a Conſtitution of Otho, were bound 
34.J0 n. in to take a ſtrict Oath of continual Reſidence ; and without it their Inſtituti- 
Conſtit. on was declared to be Null. But even in that Caſe the Gloſs there 
2 ſaith, That they may be ſome time abſent for the Benefit of the Church or 
Ocho. de State; but not for their own particular Advantage. 3. The Obligation 
e. Vie, in point of Conſcience remains the ſame, but diſpenſing with Laws may 
othobon. take away the Penalty of Non- reſidence in ſome caſes. Job. de Athon. 
f- 46. , Canon of Lincoln, who wrote the Gloſſes on the Legatine Conſtitutions, 
nome? in doth not deny, but that ReFors are as well bound to Refidence asVicars 3 
Conſtit. but theſe are moſt ſtrictly tied by their Oath; and becauſe a Vicar cannot 
orhon- appoint a Vicar, but a Parſon may. Andaltho' that Name among ſome 
Can. Quia be uſed as a Term of Reproach, yet in former Ages Perſonatus and Dig- 
nonnulli. zitas were the ſame thing; and ſo uſed here in England in the time of 
non Reſid. Henry IT, but afterwards it came to be applied to him that had the Pof- 
Quadril. ſeſſion of a Parochial Benefice in his own immediate Right ; and was 
1. 1. c. 3. therefore bound to take care of it. For the Obligation muſt in Reaſon 
be ſuppoſed to go along with the Advantage; however Local Statutes 
may have taken off the Penalty. | 7 
Il. When you have thus conſidered the Obligation which lies upon 


you, to take Care of your Flock, let me in the next place * 
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to you a plain, uſeful, and practical way of Preaching among them. 
I mean ſuch as is moſt likely to do good upon them, ( which certainly 
ought to be the juſt Meaſure of Preaching.) I do not mean therefore 
2 looſe and careleſs way of Talking in the Pulpit, which will neither 
profit you, nor thoſe. that hear you. He that once gets an ill Habit of 
ſpeaking extempore, will be tempted to continue it by the Eafineſs of it 
to him(elf, and the Plauſibleneſs of it to leſs judicious People. There 


is on the other fide, a Cloſeneſs and Strength of Reaſoning, which is 


too elaborate for common Underſtandings; and there is an affected 


Fineneſs of Expreſſion, which by no means becomes the Pulpit ; but 
it ſeems to be like ſtroaking the Conſciences of People by Feathers dipt 
in Oil. And there is a way of putting Scripture - Phraſes together with- 
out the Senſe of them, which choſe are the moſt apt to admire, who 
underſtand them leaſt : But forthoſe who have not improved their Minds 


by Education, the plaineſt way is certainly the beſt and hardeſt, pro- 


vided it be not flat, and dry, and incoherent, or deſultory, going 
one thing to another, without purſuing any particular point home to 
Practice, and applying it to the Conſciences of the Hearers.' And give 


little Effect on the Peoples Minds ; if any thing moves them, it is par- 
_ Application as to ſuch things which their Conſciences are con- 
cerned m. : 6 | 

And here I muſt recommend to you the purſuing the Deſign of his 
Mijeſty's Letter, which hath been ſome time ſince communicated” to 
you; by it you are required to preach at ſome times on thoſe parti- 
cular Vices which you obſerve to be moſt prevalent in the Places you 


relate to; ſuch as Drankenneſe, Whoredom, Swearing, Profaning the 


Lord's Day, &:c. If ever we hope to reform them, you m 
ly convince them, that what they do is diſpleaſing to God. 
And there are two ſorts of Men you ate to deal with, ' © 
1. Profane Scoffers at Religion. Theſe ſeldom trouble you; but if 
aby good be to be done upon them, it is by plain and evident Proofs 
of the Good and Evil of Moral Actions. For as long as they think them 
indifferent, they will never regard what you ſay, as to the Rewards or 
Puniſhments of tbe. | 
2. Stupid and ſenſeleſs People, whoſe Minds are wholly ſunk into the 
Aﬀairs of the World, baying, and ſelling, and getting Gain, It is a 
very hard thing to get a Thought into them about theſe Matters. And 
whatever you talk of meer Religion and another Lite, is like Metaphy- 
lebt to them; they underſtand you not, and take no care to do it: 
But if yon can convince them, that they live in the Practice of great 
Sins, which they ſhall certainly ſuffer for, if they do not repent, they 
may poſſibly be awakened that way; it not, nothing but immediate 
Grace can work upon them, which maſt work on the Will, whatever 
becomes of the Underſtanding,  - ID 
HI. After Preaching, let me intreat you to look after Catechizing 
and inſtructing the Youth of your Pariſhes. He that would reform 
the World to purpoſe, muſt begin with the Yourh, and train them up 
detimes in the Ways of Religion and Vertue. There is far leſs proba- 
ity of ꝓrewailing on thoſe who have accuſtomed themſelves to vi- 
cious Habits, and are hardened in their Wickedneſs. It ſeems ſtran 
to ſome, that conſidering the ſhortneſs of human Life, Mankind ſhou 
be ſo long before they come to Maturity ; the beſt Account 1 know 
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through 


me leave to tell you, That meer general Diſcourſes have commonly 
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of it is, that there is ſo much longer time for the Care of their Edu. 
cation, to inſtil the Principles of Vertue and Religion into them, there- 
by to ſoften the Fierceneſs, to direct the Weakneſs, to govern the In. 
clinations of Mankind. It is truly a {ad Conſideration, that Chriſtian 
Parents are ſo little ſenſible of their Duties, as to the Education of their 
Children, when thoſe who have had only natural Reaſon to dire& 
og them. have laid ſo much Weight upon it. Without it, Plats ſaith. 
Leg. be. that Mankind grew the moſt unruly of all Creature Ariſtotle, That 47 by 
lic. J. ic. 2. Nature they are capable of being the beſt, ſo being neglefled, they become the 
Nicom. I. Wor/# Tl Animals, i. e. when they are brought up without Vertue. Education 
2. c. f. 7. and Vertue, faith he, is a great thing ; yea, it is all in all, and without 
6. 7. wat they will be much worſe than Beaſts. The main Care of the Education 
of Children muſt lie upon Parents; but yet Miniſters ought not only 
om them in mind of their Duty, but to aſſiſt them all they can, 
and by publick Catechizing, frequently to inſtruct both thoſe who have 
not learned, and thoſe who are aſhamed to learn any other way. And 
you muſt uſe the beſt means you can to bring them into an Eſteem of 
itz which is by letting them ſee, that you do it, not meerly becauſe 
you are required to do it, but becauſe it is a thing ſo uſeful and bene: 
ficial to them and to their Children. There is a great deal of difference 
between Peoples being able to talk over a Set of Phraſes, about Reli- 
gious Matters, and underſtanding the true Grounds of Religion, which 
are eaſieſt learned and underſtood, and remembred in the ſhort Cateche- 
tical way. But I am truly ſorry to hear, that where the Clergy are 
willing to take pains this way, the People are unwilling to ſend their 
Children. They would not be unwilling to hear them inſſructed, as 
early as might be, in the way to get an Eſtate, but would be very thank- 
ful to thoſe who would do them ſuch a Kindneſs ; and therefore it is 
really a Contempt of God and Religion, and another World, which 
makes them ſo backward to have their Children taught the way to it, 
And methinks thoſe; who have any.Zeal for the Reformation, ſhould 
love and purſue that which came into Requeſt with it. Indeed the 
Church of Rome it ſelf hath been made ſo ſenſible of the Ne- 
Sefl.24.de ceſſity of it, that even the Council of Trent doth not only re- 
4 uire Catechizing Children, but the Biſhops to proceed with Eccleſtaſtical 
"F enſures againſt thoſe who neglect it. But id the old Provincial Confti- 
tutions, I can find but one Injun#ion about Catethizing ; and that is 
Lyndw. wben the Prieſt doubts whether the Children were: baptized or not; and if 
Prov.Coſt. they be born eight days before Eaſter and Whitſontide, they are mot to be 
£34135 paptized till thoſe days, and in the mean time they are to receive Cate- 
Angl. 2. hm. What is this receiving Catechiſm by Children, before they are 
% 324 gight days old? It is well Exorciſm is joined with it; and ſo we are 
33% to ungqerſtand by it the Interrogatories in Baptiſm: and Lyndwood ſaith, 
the Catechiſm is not only required for. Inſtruct iam in Faith, but propter 
ſponſconem, when the God-father anſwers, De Fidei Obſervantil. 
De Gon-* It is true, the Canon Law requires in adult Perſons Catechizing before 
ſecr. Di. It is true, equires in adult Perſons 2 
4c. 54,57. Baptiſm; but I and nothing of the Catechizing Children after it; and 
1 no wonder, ſince Lynd wood ſaith, the Laity are hound to no more, tha 
Si enim - #0; believe as the Church believer; nor the Gengy neither, unleſs they can bear 
habeant the Charges of ſtudying, and heave Maſters to inſtrutt them. This was good 
expenſas . Se agg" 2" * For 
& magi- Doctrine, when the Deſign was to keep People in Tgnorance. 
ſtros, pec: Learning is an irreconcilable Enemy to the Fundamental Policy of the 


carentn ff Roman Church; and it was that which brought in the 1 
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fince which a juſt Care hath till been required for the Inſtruction of 
Youth ; and the fifty ninth Canon of our Church is very ſtrict in it; 
which I deſire you often to conſider, with the firſt Rubrick after the 
Catechiſm, and to act accordingly. _ 5 
IV. After Catechizing, I recommend to you the due Care of bringing 
the Children of your Pariſhes to Confirmation. Which would be of 
excellent uſe in the Church, if the ſeveral Miniſters would take that 
pains about it which they _—_— to do. Remember that you are re- 
quired to bring or ſend in Writing, with your Names ſubſcribed, the 
Names of all ſuch Perſons in your Pariſh, as you ſhall think fit to be preſent- 
ed to the Biſhop to be confirmed. If you take no care about it, and ſuf- 
ſer tbem to come unprepared for ſo great, ſo ſolemn a thing, 47 renem- 
ing the Promiſe aud Vow made in Baptiſm, can you think your ſelves free 
from any Guilt in it? In the Church of Rome indeed great care was ta- 
ken to haſten Confirmation of Children all they could: Poſt Baptiſmum rovine. 
nam citing poterint, as it is in our Conſtitution Provincial; in another Seng, 
Haie, the Parochial Prieſts are charged to tell their Pariſhioners, that Und .. 8. 
they ought to get their Children confirmed as ſoon as they can. In a Synod 8 
at Worceſter, under Walter de Cantilupo, in the time of Henry III. the ln 
Sacrament of Confirmation is declared neceſſary for Strength againſt the 
Power of Darkneſs, and therefore it was called Sacramentum Pugnantium: WV. * 
And no wonder then that the Parochial Prieſts ſhould be called upon 2 
ſo earneſtly to bring the Children to Confirmation ; and the Parents 
were to be forbidden to enter into the Church, it they neglected it for 
a Tear aftet the Birth of the Child, if they had opportunity. The 
Hnod of Exeter allowed two Tears; and then if they were not con- p. 353. 
rmed, the Parents were to faſt every Friday, with Bread and Water, 
till it were done. And to the ſame purpoſe, the Synod of Mincbeſter, “. 44% 
in the time of Edw. I. in the Conſtitutions of Richard Biſhop of Sarum, 
two Tears were allowed ; but that time was afterwards thought too : 
long ; and then the Prieſt as well as the Parents was to be ſuf- ! '#3: 
pended from Entrance into the Church. But what preparation was re- 
quired ? None that I can find: But great Care is taken about the Fil- 
lets to bind their Heads to receive the OnFion, and the taking them off at 
the Font, and burning them, leſs they ſhould be uſed for Witchcraft, as | 
Lyndwood informs us. But we have no ſuch Cuſtoms, nor any of the Lynd fr 
Reformed Churches: We depend not upon the Opas operatum, but ſup- 
poſe a due and ſerious preparation of Mind neceſſary, and a ſolemn 
Performance of it, I hope, by God's Aſſiſtance, to be able in time to 
bring the Performance of this Office into a better Method, in the mean 
time I ſhall not fail doing my Duty, have you a care you do not fail 
in yours, 
V. As to the Publick Offices of the Church, Ido not only recommend 
to you a due Care of the Diligent, but of the Devout Performance of 
them. I have often wondered how a fixed and ſtated Liturgy for ge- 
neral Uſe, ſhould become a matter of Scruple and Diſpute among any 
in a Chriſtian Church, unleſs there be ſomething in Chriſtianity which 
makes it unlawful to pray together for things which we all underſtand 
torehand to be the Subject of our Prayers. If our common Neceſ- 
ſities and Duties are the ſame; if we have the ſame Bleſlings to pray, 
and to thank God for in our ſolemn Devotions, why ſhould any think 
it unlawful or unfitting to uſe the ſame Expreſſions ? Is God pleaſed 
wich the Change of our Words and ER Can we imagine the 1 * 
111 y 
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ly Spirit is given to dictate new Expreſſions in Prayers? The they 
muſt pray by immediate Inſpiration, (which I think they will not pre- 
tend to, leſt all the Miſtakes and Incongruities of ſuch Prayers be im- 
pu ed to the Holy Ghoſt) but it not, then they are left to their own 
Conceptions, and the Spirit's Aſſiſtance is only in the exciting the Af. 
fections and Motions of the Soul towards the things prayed for; and 
if this be allowed, it is impoſſible to give a Reaſon why the Spirit of 
God may not as well excite thoſe inward Defires, when the Words are 
the ſame as when they are different. And we are certain, that from 
the Apoſtles times downwards, no one Church or Society of Chriſtians 
can be produced, who held it unlawful to pray by a Set-Form. On 
the other ſide, we have very early Proots of ſome common Forms of 
Prayer, which were generally uſed in the Chriſtian Churches, and were 
the Foundations of thoſe ancient Liturgies, which, by degrees, were 
much enlarged. And the Interpolations of later times do no more o- 
verthrow the Antiquity of the Groundwork of them, than the large 
Additions to a Building do prove there was no Houſe before. It is 
an eaſy matter to ſay, that ſuch Liturgies could not be St. James's or 
St. Mark's, becauſe of ſuch Errors and Miſtakes, and Interpolations of 
Things and Phraſes of later times; but what then? Is this an Argument 
there were no ancient Liturgies in the Churches of Jeruſalem and Alex- 
Orig. in andria, when ſo long ſince, as in Origen's time, we find an entire Col- 
Jer. va. lect produced by him out of the Alexandria Liturgy ? And the like 
Z7.Huet.” may be ſhewed as to other Churches, which by degrees came to have 
their Liturgies much enlarged by the devout Prayers of ſome extraor- 
dinary Men; ſuch as St. Baſil and St. Chryſoſtom in the Eaſtern 
Churches. | 1 
But my Deſign is not to vindicate our uſe of an excellent Liturgy, 
but to put you upon the uſing it in ſuch a manner, as may moſt re- 
commend it to the People; I mean with that Gravity, Seriouſneſs, At- 
tention and Devotion, which becomes ſo ſolemn a Duty as Prayer to 
God is. It will give too juſt a cauſe of Prejudice to our Prayers, if 
the People obſerve you to be careleſs and negligent about them; or to 
run them over with ſo great haſt, as if you minded nothing ſo much as 
to get to the end of them. If you mind them ſo little your ſelves, 
they will think themſelves excuſed if they mind them leſs. I could 
heartily wiſh that in greater Places, eſpecially in ſuch Towns where 
there are People more at liberty, the conſtant Morning and Evening 
Prayers were duly and devoutly read, as it is already done with good 
Succeſs in London, and ſome other Cities. By this means Religion will 
gain ground, when the publick Offices are daily performed ; and the 
People will be more acquainted with Scripture, in hearing the Leſſons; 
and have a better eſteem of the Prayers, when they become their dai 
ly Service, which they offer up to God as their Morning and Evening 
Sacrifice; and the Deſign of our Church will be beſt anſwered, which 
appoints the Order for Morning and Evening Prayer daily to be ſaid and 
uſed throughout the Tear. | | 
VI. As to the Diſſenters from the Church; the preſent Circurſtan- 
ces of our Affairs require a more than ordinary Prudence in your he. 
| haviour towards them. It is to no purpoſe to provoke or exaſperate 
them, ſince they will be but ſo much more your Enemies for it; àn 
if you ſeem to court them too much, they will interpret your Kind- 
neſs to be a liking their Way better than your own z ſo that were it 3 
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dom, in a calm and ſedate Temper ; in doing good even to them who 
moſt deſpitefully reproach you, and | 

ple from you. If they get an Intereſt among them by Induſtry, and 
going from Place to Place, and Family to Family ; I hope you will 
think it your Duty to converſe more freely and familiarly with your 
own People. Be not Strangers, and you will make them Friends. Let 
them ſee by your particular Application to them, that you do not de- 
ſpiſe them. For Men love to value thoſe who ſeem to value them; 
and if you once flight them, you run the hazard of making them your 
Enemies. It is ſome Trial of a Chriſtians Patience, as well as Humili- 
ty, to condeſcend to the Weaknefles of others; but where it is our 
Duty, we muſtdo it, and that chearfully, in order to the beſt End, 
viz, doing the more good upon them. And all Condeſcenſion and 
Kindneſs for ſuch an End, is true Wiſdom as well as Humility. I am a- 
fraid Diſtance and too great Stiffnefs of Behaviour towards them, have 
made ſome more our Enemies than they would have been. I hope they 
arenow convinced, that the Perſecution which they complained lately 
ſo much of, was carried on by other Men, and for other Deſigns than 
they would then ſeem to believe. But that Perſecution was then a 
pular Argument for them ; for the complaining fide hath always the 
moſt Pity. But now that is taken off, you may deal with them on 
more equal Terms. Now there is nothing to affright them, and we 
think we have Reaſon enough on our fide to perſwade them. The 
Caſe of Separation ſtands juſt as it did in Point of Conſcience, which 
is not now one jot more reaſonable or juſt than it was before. Some 
think Severity makes Men conſider ; but I am afraid it heats them too 
much, and makes them too violent and refractary. You have more 
reaſon to fear now, what the Intereſt of a Party will do, than any 
Strength of Argument. How very few among them underſtand any 
Reaſon at all for their Separation! But Education, Prejudice, Autho- 
rity of their Teachers ſway them; remove theſe, and you convince 
them. And in order thereto, acquaint your ſelves with them, endea- 
vour to oblige them, let them ſee you have no other Deſign 
upon them, but to do them good ; if any thing will gain upon 
them, this will, . | | | 
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But if after all, they grow more headſtrong and inſolent by the In- 
dulgence which the Law gives them; then obſerve, whether they ob. 
ſerve thoſe Conditions on which the Law gives it to them. For theſe 
11Q. 3.c. are known Rules in Law, That he forfeits bis Privilege who goes beyond 
63. the Bounds of itz That no Privileges are to be extended beyond the Boyng, 
A ndw. . . 
ad L. de which the Laws give them; for hy ought to be obſerved as they are given. 
Pcenis, f. I leave it to be conſidered, whether all ſuch who do not obſerve 
Fart. de the Conditions of the Indulgence, be not as liable to the Law, as if 
Priv.c. they had none. | 
_ in But there is a very profane Abuſe of this Liberty among ſome, as 
though it were an Indulgence not to ſerve God at all. Such as theſe, 
as they were never intended by the Law, ſo they ought to enjoy no Be. 
| nefit by it: For this were to countenance Profaneneſs and Irreligi- 
on, which Iam afraid, will grow too much upon us, unleſs ſome ef. 
fectual Care be taken to ſuppreſs it. 
VII. There is another Duty incumbent upon you, which I muſt par. 
ticularly recommend to your Care, and that is, of Viſiting the Sick. 1 
do not mean barely to perform the Office preſcribed, which is of very 
good Uſe, and ought not to be a ee z but a particular Application 
of your ſelves to the State and Condition of the Perſons you viſit. lt is 
no hard matter to run over ſome Prayers, and ſo take leave; but this 
doth not come up to the Deſign of our Church in that Office. For after 
the general Exhortation and Profeſſion of the Chriſtian Faith, our 
Church requires, That the fick Perſon be moved to make ſpecial Confeſſion 
of his Sins, if he feel his Conſcience troubled with any weighty matter; and 
then, if the ſick Perſon humbly and heartily deferes it, he is to be abſolved | 
after this manner, Our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who hath left Power in his | 
Church to abſolve all Sinners who truly repent and believe in him, &c. Where | 
the Power of Abſolution is grounded upon the Suppoſition of true Faith | 
and Repentance z and therefore when it is ſaid afterwards, Aud by his | 
Authority committed to me, I abſolve thee from the ſame, & c. It muſt pro- | 
ceed on the ſame Suppoſition. For the Church cannot abſolve when 
God doth not. So that all the real Comfort of the Abſolution depends 
upon the Satisfaction of the Perſon's Mind, as to the Sincerity of his Re- 
pentance and Faith in Chriſt, Now herelies the great Difficulty of this t 
Office z how to give your ſelves and the wounded Conſcience ſatisfa- 
ion, as to the ſincerity of thoſe Acts; I do not mean as to the ſincerity 
of his preſent Thoughts, but as to the Acceptableneſs of his Faith and 1 
Repentance with God, in order to Remiſſion of Sins. But what if you | 
find the Perſons ſo ignorant, as not to underſtand what Faith and Re- | 
pentance mean? What if they have led ſuch careleſs and ſecure lives 1 
in this World, as hardly ever to have had one ſerious Thought of ano- { 
ther > Is nothing to be done but to come and pray by them, and fo 
k 
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diſmiſs them into their Eternal State? Is this all the good you can, ot 
are bound to do them? I confeſs it is a very uncomfortable thing to 
tell Men how they are to begin to live, when they are liker to die than 
to live (and the People generally have a ſtrange ſuperſtitious Fear of 
ſending for the Miniſter, while there is any hope of Recovery.) But 
at laſt you are ſent for; and what a melancholy Work are you then to 
go about? You are, it may be, to make a Man ſenſible of his Sins, who 


never before conſidered what they were, or againſt whom they were . of 
committed, or what eternal Miſery he deſerves by committing them. er 
* 


But I will ſuppoſe the beſt I can in this Caſe, viz. That by your ww 
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and ſerious Diſcourſe, you throughly awaken the Conſcience of a long 
and habitual Sinner; what are you then to do? Will you preſently 
apply all the Promiſes of Grace and Salvation to one whoſe Conſcience 
is awakened only with the Fears of Death, and the Terrors of a Day 
of Judgment? This, I confeſs, is a hard Caſe.z on the one fide, we 
muſt not diſcourage good Beginnings in any; we muſt notcaſt an awa- 
kened Sinner into Deſpair z we muſt not limit the infinite Mercy of 

great care of 8 
preſumptuous Sinners to put off their Repentance to the laſt, becauſe 
then upon Confeſſion of their Sins, they can ſocaſily obtain the Charch- 
es Abſolution ; which you no farther, than truly Repenting and Believ- 
ing. But here is the difficulty, how we can fatisfie our ſelves that theſe 
do truly Repent and Believe, who are out of a Capacity of giving Proof 
of their Sincerity by Amendment of Life? I do not queſtion the Since- 
rity of their preſent Purpoſes; but how often do we find thoſe to 
come to nothing, when they recover and fall into the former Tempta- 
tions? How then ſhall they know their own Sincerity till it be tried? 
How can it be tried, when they are going out of the State of Tri- 
al? The moſt we can do, is to encourage them to do the beſt they can 
in their preſent Condition, and to ſhew as many of the Fruits of true 
Repentance as their Circumſtances will allow; and with the greateſt 


Humility of Mind, and moſt earneſt Supplications to implore the inſi- 


nite Mercy of God to their Souls. But beſides theſe, there are many 
Caſes of fick Perſons, which require very particular Advice, and ſpiri- 
tual Direction, which you ought to be able to give them, and it cannot 
be done without ſome good Meaſure of Skill and Experience in caſuiſti- 


cal Divinity. As, How to ſatisfie a doubting Conſcience, as to its own 


Sincerity, when ſo many Infirmities are mixed with our beſt Actions? 
How a Sinner who hath relapſed after Repentance, can be ſatisfied of 


the Truth of his Repentance, when he doth not know, but he may 
farther relapſe u 


n freſh Temptations > How he ſhall know what 
Failings are conſiſtent with the State of Grace, and the Hopes of Hea- 
ven, and what not? What Meaſure of Conviction and Power of Re- 
ſiſtance is neceſſary to make Sins to be wiltul and preſumptuous? What 
the juſt Meaſures of Reſtitution are in order to true Repentance, in all 
ſuch Injuries which are capable of it > I might name many others, but 


theſe I only mention to ſhew how neceſſary it is for you to apply your 


ſelves to Moral and Caſuiſtical Divinity, and not to content your ſelves 
barely with the Knowledge of what is called 
Iamafraid there are too many who think they need to look after no 
more than what qualifies them for the Pulpit; (and Iwiſh all did take 
ſufficient care ot that) but if we would do our Duty as we ought, we 
muſt inquire into, and be able to reſolve Caſes of Conſcience. For the 
Prieft's Lips ſhould keep this kind of Knowledge ; and the People ſhould 
ſeek the Law at his Month; for be is the Meſſenger of the Lord of Hoſts, 
Mal. 2. 7. If this held in the Levitical Prieſthood, much more certainly 
under the Goſpel, where the Rates and Meaſures of our Duties are not 
to be determined by Levitical Precepts, but by the general Reaſon and 
Nature of Moral Actions. 8 

vil. Among the Duties of Pablick Worſhip, I muſt put you in mind 
of a frequent Celebration of the Lord's Supper. There is F too 
great a Neglect of this, which is the moſt proper part o Evangelical 
Worſtip. The Duties of Prayers and Praiſes, are excellent and becom- 


ing 


ive and Controverfial. 
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ing Duties, as we are Creatures with reſpect to our Maker and Preſer. t 
ver. The Duty of hearing the Word of God read and explained, is 
conſequent upon our owning it to be the Rule of our Faith and Man. 
ners; and all who deſire to underſtand and practiſe their Duty, can ne- 
ver deſpiſe or neglect it. But that ſolemn Act of Worſhip wherein we 
do moſtſhew our ſelves Chriſtians, is the celebrating the Holy Excharif, 
For, therein we own and declare the infinite Love of God in ſending his 
| Sor into the World to die for Sinners, in order to their Salvation; and 
| that this is not only a true Saying, but worthy of all Men to be credited. 
| Therein, we lift up our Hearts, and give Thanks to our Lord God; we Dr 9 
with Angels and Archangels in lauding and magnifying his glorious Nane t 
Therein, we not only commemorate the Death and Sufferings of our 
Lord, but are made Partakers of his Body and Blood, after a Real, but 
| Sacramental Manner. Therein we offer up our ſelves to God, to be 4 i 
| Reaſonable, Holy and Lively Sacrifice unto him. Therein we Adore and { 
Glorifie the ever Bleſſed Trinity; and humbly implore the Grace and a 
Aſſiſtance of our ever Bleſſed Mediator. And what now is there in all 
this, which is not very agreeable to the Faith, Hope and Charity of 
Chriſtians? Nay, what Duty is there, which ſo much expreſſes all 
theſe together, as this doth? Nor, whereby we may more reaſonably 
expect greater Supplies of Divine Grace to be beſtowed upon us? 
What then makes ſo many to be ſo backward in this Duty, which pro- 
feſs a Zeal and Forwardneſs in many others? If we had that Warmth 
and Feryor of Devotion, that Love to Chriſt, and to each other, which 
the Primitive Chriſtians had, we ſhould make it as conſtant a part of our 
publick Worſhip, as they did; but this is not to be expected. Neither 
did it always continue in the Primitive Church, when Liberty, and 
Eaſe, and worldly Temptations made Perſons grow more remiſs and 

careleſs in the ſolemn Daties of their Religion. ; 
In Her St. Chryſoſtom takes notice in his time of the different Behaviour of 
In Ephel. Perſons, with reſpect to the Holy Euchariſt, There were ſome who 
Hom. 3. pretended to greater Holineſs and Auſterity of Life than others, who 
withdrew from the common Converſation of Mankind, and ſo by de- 
grees from joining in the Acts of publick Worſhip with them. Which 
did unſpeakable Miſchief to Chriſtianity ; for then the Perfection of 
the Chriſtian Life, was not ſuppoſed to conſiſt in the active Part of it, 
but in Retirement and Contemplation. As tho' our higheſt Imitation 
of Chriſt lay in following him into the Wilderneſs to be tempted of the De- 
vil; and not in walking as he walked, who frequented the Synagogner, 

and went about doing good. 

But this way of Retirement happening to be admired by ſome great 
Men, the Publick Worſhip came to be in leſs eſteem; and others upon 
Reaſons of a different Nature, withdrew themſelves from ſuch Ads of 
Devotion as required a ſtricter Attendance, and a more prepared Tem- 
per of Mind. And there were ſome who did abſtain; becauſe they were 
not ſo well ſatisfied with themſelves as to their own Preparations and 
ſuch as theſe St. Chryſoſtom ſeems to favour, rather than ſuch who came 
often without due care, as to the whole Courſe of their Livesz only 
out of cuſtom, or out of regard to the Orders of the Church. From 
hence many thought it better to forbear, as long as they did it not out 
of Contempt. And ſo by degrees the People were content to look on 
it as a Sacrifice for them to be performed by others, rather than as àn 
Office, wherein they were to bear a part themſelves z at agg Bos 
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thought once or thrice a Year ſufficient for them. And to this, as, Tones 

appears by our old Provincial Conſtitutions, they were forced by ſevere Pn, 

Canons. | 46s, 299, 
When the Reformation began, this Diſuſe of this holy Sacrament 

was looked on, by the chief Reformers, as a great Abuſe and Corrup-- 

tion crept into the Church, which ought by all means to be reform- 

ed, and the frequent Celebration of it ſet up in the Reformed Chur- caty. inſt. 

ches. But unreaſonable Scruples in ſome, and Miſapprehenſions in o- 4 c. 17. 


thers, and a general Coldneſs and Indifference, as to Matters of Reli- Ati 


as . * 
— 


: 2 w. Fra" Martyr. 
gion, have hitherto hindered the reviving this primitive part of Devo- L. c. I. 4- 
tion among us. per 


do not go about to determine the Frequency in your Pariſhes, 11. p. 33. 
which the Scripture doth not as to the Chriſtian Church, but ſuppoſes Bucer in 
it to be often done; but I may require you to take care that Chriſt's In- — 
ſtitution be obſerved among you, and that with your utmoſt Care, both 
as to the Decency and Purity of it. N 

The laſt thing I recommend to you all is, To have 4 great Care of 
your Converſations. 1 do not ſpeak it out of a diſtruſt of you; I hope 
you do it already; and your Caſe will be ſo much worſe, if you do it 
not, becanſe you very well know how much you ought to do it : For 
the Honour of God and Religion, and the Succeſs ot your Miniſtry, as 
well as your own Salvation, depend very much upon it. Lead your 
Flock by your Example, as well as by your Doctrine, and then you 
may much better hope that they will follow you ; for the People are 
naturally Spier upon their Miniſters, and if they obſerve them to mind 
nothing but the World all the Week, they will not believe them in 
earneſt, when on the Lord's Days they perſwade them againſt it. And 
it takes off the Weight of all Reproof of other Mens Faults, if thoſe 
they reprove have reaſon to believe them guilty of the ſame. I do 
not think it enough for a Preacher of Righteouſneſs merely to avoid o- 
pen and ſcandalous Sins, but he ought to be a great Example to others 
in the moſt excellent Vertues which adorn our Profeſſion, not only in 
Temperance and Chaſtity, in Juſtice and ordinary Charity, but in a rea- 
dineſs to do good to all, in forgiving Injuries, in loving Enemies, in 
evenneſs of Temper, in Hnmility and Meekneſs, and Patience, and 
Submiſſion to God's Will, and in frequent Retirements from the World, 
not merely for Study, but for Devotion. If by theſe and ſuch things 
you ſhine as Lights among your People, they will be more ready to 
follow your Conduct; and in probability you will not only ſtop their 
Mouths, but gain their Hearts. For among all the Ways of advancin 
the Credit and Intereſt of the Church of England, one of the moſt ſuc- 
—— will be the diligent Labours, and the exemplary Lives of the 

ergy in it. | | It 

But if Men will not regard their own or the Churches Intereſt in this 
matter ; if they will break their Rules in ſuch a manner, as to diſho- 
nour God, and the Church, and themſelves by it; then you are to con- 
lider the next thing I was to ſpeak to, which is, 


II. What Authority is hier to us for the puniſhing Offenders in our 


ioceſſes by the Eccleſiaſtical Law of this Realm. For this we are to 
conſider, That our Authority herein is not derived from any modern 
(anons or Conſtitutions of this Church, (although due Regard ought to 
ſhewed to them) but from the ancient Common Law Eccleſiaſtical in 
this Realm, which ſtill continues in force. For as there is a * 
aw 
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Lew with reſpe& to Civil Right, which depends not on the Frag, 
Conflitutions, although in many things it be the ſame with them 
but upon ancient Prattice and general Conſent of the People from Age 
to Age. 80, I ſay, there is a Common Law Eccleſiaſtical, which altho 
in many things it may be the ſame with the Caron Law, which is read 
in the Books, yet it hath not its force from any Papel or Legatine 
Conſtitutions, but from the Acceptance and Prackice of it in our Church, 
I could eaſily ſhew (if the time would permit) that Papal and Lee. 
tine Conſtitutions were not received here, although directed hither; that 

2Ioft.632. ſome Provincial Conſtitutions never obtained the Force of Eccleſſaſtical 
Laws ; but my buſineſs is to ſhew what did obtain and continue ſtill 
to have the Force of ſuch Eccleſſaſtical Laws among us. 

By the Statute of 25 H. 8. c. 19. it is declared, That ſuch Canons 
* Conſtitutions, Ordinances, and Synodals Provincial being already 
* made, which be not contrariant nor repugnant to the Laws, 
* Statutes, and Cuſtoms of this Realm, nor to the Damage or Hurt of 
the King's Prerogative Royal, ſhall now ſtill be uſed and executed 
nas they were afore the making of this Act, G. It's true, a Review 
was appointed, but ſuch Difficulties were found in it, as to the ſha- 
king the Foundations of the Eccleſiaſtical Law here, that nothing 
—5 ever legally eſtabliſhed in it, and therefore this Law is till in 

orce. 

In the Statute 25 H. 8. c. 21. it is ſaid,” That this Realm recognizing 
no Superiour under God but the King, hath been and is free from ſub. 
jection to any Man's Laws but only to ſuch as have been deviſed, 
* made, and obſerved within this Realm, for the Wealth of the ſame 
* or ſuch other, as by the Sufferance of the King and his Progenitors, 
* the People of this Realm have taken at their tree Liberty, by their 
* own Conſent to be uſed amongſt them, and have bound themſelves 
* by long Uſe and Cuſtom to Obſervance of the ſame, not as to the 
* Obſervance of the Laws of any Foreign Prince, Potentate, or Pre- 
* late, but as to the Cuſtoms and ancient Laws of this Realm original- 
* ly eſtabliſhed as Laws of the ſame, by the ſaid Sufferance, Conſent, 
* Cuſtom, and none otherwiſe. . 

All that I have now to do, is to ſhew what Authority the B:ſhops had 
over the Clergy by the ancient Eccleſiaſtical Law of this Realm; and what 
Cenſures they were liable to for ſome particular Offences. 

I. By the Eccleſiaſtical Law the Biſhop is Judge of the Fitneſs of any 
Clerk preſented to a Bemefice. This is confeſſed by the Lord Coke in 

: lnſt,632, theſe Words: And the Examination of the Ability and Sufficiency of the 
Per ſor preſented belongs to the Biſhop, who is the Eccleſsaſtical Judge, and 
in the Examination he is a Judge, and not a Miniſter, and may and ough 
to refaſe the Perſon preſented, if he be not Perſona idonea. But this 18 
plain to have been the ancient Eccleſiaſtical Law of this Realm, by the 
Articul. Cleri in Edw. II. time, De Idoneitate Perſone præſentatæ ad Benef- 
cium Eccleſaſticum pertinet Examinatio ad Judicem Eccleſraſticum, & ita 
eſt hactenus uſitatum, &. fiat in futurum. 

Provinc. © By the Provincial Conſtitutions at Oxford in the time of Hen. III. the 

Conf. Biſhop is required to admit the Clerk who is preſented, without Op- 

xa of lf poſition, within two Months, dum tamen ideonus fit, if he thinks him 
fit. So much time is allowed, propter Examinationem, faith Lyndwood, 

even when there is no Diſpute about Right of Patronage. The main 

thing he is to be examined upon, is his Ability to diſcharge #4 * 
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ral Duty, as Coke calls it; or as Lyinvood Faith, whethet he be r. 
mendandus Scientia & Moribut: As to the former, the Biſhop may 
judge himſelf; \ but as to the latter, he muſt take the Tefironi- 
al;. of others; and I heartily. wiſh the Clergy would be more care- 
1 in giving them, by looking on it as a' Matter of Conſcience, and 
not merely of Civiliij ; for otherwiſe it will be ĩmpoſſible to avoid 
the peſtering the Church with ſcandalous * Wretches. 
f the Biſhop refuſes to admit within the time ( which by the Modern can. 93. 
Canons is limited to twenty eight Days after the Preſentatiomdehiver- 
ed) he is liable to a Duplex. Querela in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, anda 
Aare impedit at Common Law; and then he muſt certifie the Reaſons 
of his Refuſal. In Specot's Caſe it is ſaid, That in 15 H. 7: 7, g. all the , Rep. 3 
Judges agreed, that the Biſhop is Judge in the Examination," and therefore 
the Lend Faith and Credit to hit Judgment. But becauſe great In- 
conveniencies might otherwiſe happen, the general Allegation is not 
ſufficient, but he muſt certifie ſpecially and directly; and the general Rule 
is, and it was ſo reſolved by the Judges, That all ſach as are ſufficient 
Canſes of Deprivation of an Ini umbent, are * Canſes ti'refiſe « Pre- 
ſentee. But by the Canon Law more are allowed. In the Coftitutions Multa in- 
of Ot hobom, the Biſhop is required particularly to enquire into the Life —.— 
and Converſation of him that is preſented; and afterwards, that if a vendum, 
Biſhop admits another who is guilty of the ſame Fault for which he re- J# 500 
jected the former, his Inſtitution is declared null and void. By the Gtofl.in c: 
Canon Law; if a Biſnop maliciouſly refuſes to admit a fit Peron, hee is mer 5 
bound to provide another Benefice for him; but Gut Eccleſiaſtical Law Cierie. C. 
much better puts him upon the Proof of the Cauſe of his Refufal. But Chriſtia- 
if the Biſhop doth not examine him, the Canoniſts ſay it is a Proof ſuf: p. — 
ficient that he did it mralitios&. If a Biſhop once rejects a Man for In- Parron. c. 
uffciency, he cannot afterwards accept or admit of him; as was enn 
judged in the Biſhop of Hereſord's Caſe. If a Man brings a Preſentation G. in 
to a Benefice, the Biſhop is not barely to examine him as to Life and A- Can. 5 y 
bilities, but he muſt be: ſatisſied that he is in Orders. How can he be fear 26. 
ſatisfied, unleſs the other produce them? How can he produce them, E. 3, 3 
when it may be they are loſt? What is to be done in this Caſe? The 
Canon is expreſs, That no Biſbop ſhall inſtitute any to a Bonefice, who hath Can: 39. 
been Ord ained by any other Biſhop, (for if heOrdained/himſelf, he can- - 
not after reject Him, -becauſe the Law ſuppoſes him to have examined 
and approved him) except he firſt ſhew unto him his Letters of Orders, © 
and bring him a ſufficient Teſtimony of his former good Life and Behaviour, - 
if the Biſhop ſhell require it; and laſtly, ſhall appear upon due Examination 
to be worthy of the Miniſtry. But yet in Palmes and the Biſhop of Peter- 
boroughs Caſe, it was adjudged, That no Lapſe did acerue By the 
Glerk's not ſhewing his. Orders, for the Biſhop upon his not coming to 
him again; collated after ſix Months. But the Court agreed, That the 3 Cr. 34. 
Clerk ought. to make Proof of his Orders ; but they differed about the: £*n 
manner of their Proof. Arderſon ſaid, The Biſhop might give him his 
Oath. But if a Proof were neceſſary, and the Clerk did not come to 
make Proof, it ſeems to me to be a very hard Judgment, 
II. The Biſhop by the Eccleſiaſtical Law, is to viſit his Dioceſs, and. 
to take an accqunt of the Clergy how they behave themſelves in the z = 5 
Duties of their Places. By the eldeſt Canons I can find, the Biſhop's 8, 10. Ea: 
Viſſtation is ſuppoſed as a thing implied in his Office; whereby he is e 
obliged to look after the good Eſtate of his whole Dioceſs, and eſpeci- yo 
Inv | Mmmm > 
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2 ally of the Clergy in it. In the time of Hubert Archbiſhop'of Cantey- 
2. 124. bury, in the beginning of King Johr's time, care is taken in the Canons 
then made, That Biſhops ſhould not be burdenſom to the Clergy in the Num. 
ber of the Attendants in their Viſttations, which then were arochial, and 
the Number allowed of Twenty or Thirty Horſe, was too heavy for the Cler- 
2 to bear. And therefore by degrees it was thought fit to turn that 
harge into a Certainty, which was the Original ot Procurationc. B 

the Fourth Council of Toledo, the Biſhop was to viſit his whole Dioceſs, 
CLIVE 6 Parochially, every Year. The Gloſs ſaith, F there were occaſion for it ; 
pum Re- and that the Biſbop may viſit as often as he ſees cauſe 3 but if he be hindered, 
gino. /. 1. the Canon ſaith, he may ſend others (which is the Original of the 
* Arch-Deacon's Viſitation ) to fee not only the Condition of the Churcher, 
| but the Lives of the Miniſters. The Council of Braga in the latter end 
Concil, of the ſixth Century, makes this the firſt Canon, That all Eiſhops ſhould 
* I viſit their Dioceſſes by Pariſhes, and there ſhould firſt examine the 
Placuic, Clergy, and then the People; and in another Canon he was required 
to receive only his Cathedraticum, i. e. a certain Sum in lieu of Enter- 
tainment; which came to be ſettled by Preſcription. The Council of 
Conc. Cavailon in France, A. D. 831, fixed no Sum, but defired the Biſhops 
Cabil- to be no Burdens to the Clergy in their parochial Viſitations. Lyn- 
be Cchf. wood ſaith, the ancient Procuration here, was 4 | ay and Nights Enter- 
bus, f 121. ainment; Which after came to be a cuſtomary Payment: But how- 
— Weg ever it was paid, it is an evident Proof of the Right of the Biſhops Vi- 
quoniam ſitations by the ancient Eccleſiaſtical Law ; and by ſuch a Cuftom as is 

Au. allowable by the Rules of our common Law. | 
HI. There are ſome Faults which make the Clergy liable to Depriva- 
tion by virtue of the Eccleſiaſtical Law, which was here received. l 
ſhall name only ſome of them, and conclude ; theſe being ſufficient for 

my preſent purpoſe. 

I. Exceſſide Drinking. All drinking (ad Potws 4quales ) was abſo- 
Concil. lutely forbidden to Clergymen, on pain of Suſpenſion after Admonition, 
e not only by a Synodical, but by a Provincial Conſlitution under Edmund, 
200 Archbiſhop of Canterbury. The Canon Law ſaith in that caſe, ab Off 
Extr. de cio ve! Beneficio ſuſpendatur: But our Conſtitution is more ſevere, 4 Be- 
| Honeſtar, neficio G Officio. The Council of Oxford not only ſtrictly forbids all 
Cleric. Clergymen whatever tends to Gluttony and Drunkenneſs ; but it requires 
Pt. the Biſhops to proceed ſtrictly againſt thoſe who are guilty, according to 
Conſt, the Form of the General Couucil, i. e. the Lateran, 4. viz. by Admoni- 
f.5i. tion firſt, and then Suſpenſcon. Lynwood complains, That this was not 
fo much looked after as it ſhould be, becauſe it brought no Prot; I hope 
that Reaſon will not hold among thoſe who pretend to Reformation; 
which will be very defect ive, if it extend not to our Lives as well as 
our Doctrines: For there can be no greater Reproach than to ſee thoſe 
looſe and diſſolute in their Converſations, who think it their Honour 
to be Miniſters of a Reformed Church. It was a ſtinging Reflection 
upon our Church by the Archbiſhop of Spalato, (who was no very 
ryit, ad ſtrict Man bimſelf) That be ſaw nothing Reformed among us but our Dx 
Jol. Hall. d riner. | hope there was more of Satyr than of Truth in it; for! do 
not queſtion, but there were many then (as there are now) of Exem- 
plary Lives, and unblameable Converſations ; but if there be any 0- 
thers, it will be the more ſhame not to proceed againſt them; ſincec- 
ven before the Reformation, the Canons were ſo ſtrict and ſevere m 


this matter, In the Council at Weſtminſter in Henry II. time, under 


Richar 2 
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Richard, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, all Clereymen are forbidden goi 
into Taverns to eat or drink, wnleſs np T| reg 2 the ood f 
of this Canon is, aut ceſſet, aut deporatur. The ſame was forbidden concil. 
in the Council at York, in the time of Richard I. in the Council at asl 2. 
London under Hubert, in the time of King Joh. And ſince the Refor- f. 122. 
mation the ſame Canon is renewed, That #o Eccleſiaſtical Perſons ſhall 126. 
at any time, other than for their honeſt Neceſſities, reſort to any Taverns or . 7. 
Alebouſes, And there have been Inſtances of the Severity of our Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Cenſures againſt Drunbenneſt in Clergymen. | Wo 

In 8 Jac. Parker was deprived of his benefice for Drukenneſs, and 1 
moved for a Prohibition, but it was denied him. 1 "ROK. C7. 

In 9 Jac. another was deprived for the ſame fault; and the Judges | 
at Common Law allowed the Sentence to be good. 
No doubt there are other Inſtances, but we had not known of theſe, 1d. f. 70. 
if they had not been preſerved in Books of Reports. _ pie 
Il. -Incontinency-Lyndwood ſaith, Thoſe who are proved to be guilty Lyndw. 
of it, are ipſo Jure privati; but he thinks a Declaratory Sentence of the. 
Eccleſiaſtical Judges neceſſary for the Execution of it. Since the Re- 
formation, we have Inſtances of Deprivation for Adultery in our Law s C 14. 
Books, one 12 Eliz. another 16 Eliz. a third 27 Eliz. Theſe are e- 2 393- 
novgh to ſhew that the Eccleſaſtical Law is allowed by the Judges of : cr. 4r: 
Common Law, to continue in ſufficient Force for Deprivation in this 7%: 
Caſe, 

Ill. Sony. Which is the Name given by the Eccleſiaſtical Law, to 
all Contracts for Gain in the diſpoſing or obtaining any Ecclefiaſtical | 
Promotion or Miniſtry. It is true, theſe do not come up to the very CO 
din of Simon Magus, which related to the immediate Gifts of the Holy dun ft 
Ghoſt ; but becauſe the whole Miniſterial Office in all the parts of it (e- pracipu- 
ſpecially the Cure of Souls) is of a Spiritual Nature; and all Bargains —— > 
are ſo repugnant to the Deſign of it, therefore the Eccleſiaſtical Law mum Dei 
hath fixed that deteſtable Name upon it: For, all Contradus non gra- Ponum. 
tziti in theſe things, ſavour of turpe Lucrum, and tend to bring in turpe ar 
Commercium into the Church; which would really overturn the whole 
Deſign of that Miniſtry, which was deſigned for the Salvation of Souls. 
And therefore it was neceſſary, that when Perſons had received (by 
the Favour of Temporal Princes and other Benefactors, who were 
Founders of Churches) ſuch Endowments as might encourage them in 
their Function, that ſevere Laws ſhould be made againſt any ſuch ſor- 
did and miſchievous Contracts. And ſuch there were here in England 
long before the excellent Stat. of 31. Eliz. c. 6. although it ſeems the 
Force of them was ſo much worn out, as to make that Statute neceſſa- 
ry for avoiding of Simony ; which is there explained to be Corruption 
in heſtom ng or getting Poſſeſſion of Promotions Eccleſpaſtical. 
* In a Council at London under Lanfranc, in the Conqueror's time, concit. 
Simony was forbidden, under the Name of Buying and ſelling of Orders. Angl, vol. | 
And it could be nothing elſe before the Churches Revenue was ſettled : : 
But in the time of Henry 1. e e Benefices were forbidden to be 5. 35. 
bought or fold, and it was. Deprivation then to any Clerg yman to be convi- 
Fed of it; and a Layman was to be Out-lawed,” and Excommunicdted,” and 
Depr.ved of his Right of Patronage. And this was done by a Provinci- 
al. Fynod of that time. | | - = , e | 

In the Reign of Henry II. it was decreed, That if any Perſon received - op 
any Mony for a Preſentation, he was to be for ever deprived of the Patro- Frov. i 53; 
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nage of that Church ; and this was not meerly a Provincial Conflitution 

but two Kings were preſent (Her. H. and his Son ) and added their 

es. Authority to it. This was not depriving a Man of his Free- bold by a 

lor, Sect.. Canon, as a Learned Gentleman calls it; fo here was the greateſt Au- 
thority, Temporal as well as Eccleſiaſtical, added to it. 

But we are told, theſe Canons were of as little 1 as that of Otho- 

bon, which made all Simoniacal Contract, void; but ſome of the moſt 

Hob, 167. judicious Lawyers have held, that Simory being contractus ex turpi cans) 

is void of Parties. ; 

All that I aim at is to ſhew, that by our old Eccleſiaſtical Law, Si- 

moniacus incurred a Deprivation and Diſability before the Stat. 31 Eli. 


r Rolls and therein I have the Opinion of a very Learned Judge concurring with 
237- .me& 


Jo.de a. IV. Dilapidations. By which the Eccleſfaſtical Law underſtands any 
— . conſiderable Impairing the Edifices, Woods, and Revenues belonging to 
Othob. f. Eccleſiaſtical Perſons, by Virtue of their Places. For it is the greateſt 
n Intereſt and Concernment of the Church to have things preſerved for 


11 K. 52. the good of Succeſſors; and it is a part of common Juſtice and Honeſty 


zInſt.204.ſo to do. And the Lord Cooke poſitively affirms, That Delapidation is 


001917" a good Cauſe of Deprivation. And it was ſo reſolved by the Judges in 
279, the Kings-Bench, 12 Fac. Not by Virtue of any new Law or Statute 
Roll 313: but by the old Eccleſiaſtical Law. For which Cooke refers to the Year- 
2 cn. j Books, which not only ſhew what the Ecclefaſtical Law then was, but 


11 Hen. G. that it was allowed by the Common Law of England; and we are told, 


20. 


„that is never given to change; but it may be forced to it by a New Lan, 
9 Eq 34. "94 8 3 ele 
Conflic. which cannot be pretended in this caſe. And by the old Conſtitutions 
ochod. I. he received, the Biſhops are required to put the Clergy in mind of keeping 
Ochob. J. their Houſes in ſufficient Reparations, and if they x — it not within two 
55.22 Months, the Biſhop is to take care it be done out of the Profits of the Bene- 
fie. By the Injunctions of Ed. VI. and Queen Elizabeth, all Perſons 
having Eccleſiaſtical Benefices, are required to ſet apart the Fifth of 
their Revenue to repair their Houſes ; and afterwards to maintain them 
province in good Condition. : 
Cooftir, . V. Pluralities. By the Eccleſiaſtical Law, which was here received, 
59. the actual receiving Inſtitution into a ſecond Benefice made the firſt 
void ipſo Jure; and if he ſought to keep both above a Month, the ſe- 
cond was void too. Lyndwood obſerves, that the Eccleſiaſtical Law 


had varied in this matter. And it proceeded by the Steps, (which are 


Lynx. ib. more than Lyndwood mentions. ) 
V. fit con. 


55 I. It was abſolutely forbidden to have two Pariſhes, if there were 
10.9. 3. more than ten Inhabitants in them, becanſe no Mar could do his duty in 
c. Unio. both Places. And if any Biſhop neglected the Execution of it, be was 


Concil, 


Toler, 16. to be excommunicated for two Months, and to be reſtored only upon 
c. 35. Promiſe to ſee this Canon Executed. 
2:.0.1.c II. The Rule was allowed to hold, as to Cities, but an Exception 
1. Cleri- was made as to ſmall and remote Places, where there was a greater Scar- 
cus. city of Perſons to ſupply them. 


Ex. de III. If a Man had two Benefices, it was left to his Choice, which 


Prxb.c. 


deere. he would have: But he could not hold both. This kind of Option 
was allowed by the Eccleſiaſtical Law then in force. EEE 
hag IV. That if he takes a ſecond Benefice, that Inſtitution is void, by 


Now-Befi the Third Council of Lateran, under Alexander 3. 
en. c. 


quia non. 


nulli. : | V. The 


E 


„„ 


of the Parocbial Clergy. 841. 


V. That by taking 4 ſecond, the firſt is void 3 which is the famous fegte, 
de Multa, 


canon of the Fourth Laterar Council. 4409 E 911 
VI. That if he were not contented with the laſt, but endeavour to 
both, he ſhonld be — — of both. And this was the Eccleſ- 
afticel Law as it was declared in our Provincial Conſtitutions: But the ge- 
neral Practice was to avoid the former according to the Lateran Coun- 
cil. Theſe were very ſevere Canons, but that one Clauſe of the Pope's 
Diſßerſerg Power, made them to ſigniſie little unleſs it were to advance 
bis Power and Revenue. For when the Diſpenfſng Power came to be 
owned, the Law had very little Force; eſpecially as to the Conſcien- 
ces of Men. For if it were a Law of God, how could any man diſ- 
penſe with it? Unleſs it were as apparent that he had given a Power 
in ſome Caſes to Diſpenſe, as that he had made the Law. Thoſe Ca- 
ſuiſts are very hard put to it, who make Reſidence re Divino, and 
yet ſay the Pope may diſpenſe it; which at laſt comes only to this, 
That the Pope can authoritatively declare the ſufficiency of the Cauſe: 
So that the whole matter depends upon the Cauſe; whether there can 
be any ſufficient to excuſe from Perſonal Reſidence. 2 
It is agreed on all hands, that the habitual Neglect of a Charge we 
have taken upon our ſelves, is an evil thing, and that it is ſo to heap 
up Preferments meerly for Riches, or Luxury, or Ambition; but the 
main Queſtion in point of Conſcience is, What is a ſufficient Cauſe to 
juſtifie any Man's breaking ſo reaſonable and juſt a Rule as that of Reſi- 
dence 1s. 3 
lt cannot be denied, that the eldeſt Canons of the Church were ſo 
ſtrict and ſevere, that they made it unlawful for any Man to go from that 
Church in which he firſt received Orders; as well as to take another 
Benefice in it : And ſo for any Biſhop to be tranſlated from that Place- 
he was firſt Conſecrated to; as well as to hold another with it, But 
the Good of the Church being the main Foundation of all the Rules 
of it; when that might be better promoted by a Tranſlation, it was by 
à tacit Conſent looked on, as no unjuſt Violation of its Rules. The 
Queſtion then is, whether the Churches Benefit may not in ſome Caſes 
make the Canons againſt Non-Refidence as Diſpenſible, as thoſe againſt 
Tranſlations? And the Reſolution of it doth not depend upon the 
voiding the particular Obligation of the Incumbent to his Cure; but 
upon ſome more general Reaſon with reſpe& to the State of the 
Church ; as being imployed in the Service of it, which requires a Per- 
ſons having (not a bare Competency for Subſiſtence, but) a Suffici- 
ency to provide Neceſſaries for ſuch Service: For thoſe ſeem to have 
very little regard to the flouriſhing Condition of a Church, who 
would confine the Sufficiency of a Subſiſtence, meerly to the Neceſſaries 
ot Life. But it ſeems to be reaſonable, that Clergymen ſhould have In- 
couragement ſufficient, not only to keep themabove Contempt, but in 
ſome reſpe& agreeable to the more ample Provifion of other Orders of 
Men. And by God's own Appointment the Tribe of Levi did not fall 
ſbort of any of the reſt, if it did not very much exceed the Proportion 
of others. We do not pretend to the Privileges they had, only we obſerve 
from thence, that God himſelf did appoint a plentiful Subſiſtence for 
thoſe who attended upon his Service. And I do not kriow what there 
Is Levitical or Ceremonial in that. I am ſure the Duties of the Clergy 
now require a greater Freedom of Mind from the anxious Cares of the 
World, than the Imployments of the Priefls and Levites under the 


Law. 
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Law. But we need not go ſo far back; if the Church enjoyed all her 


Revenues as entirely, as when the ſevere Canons againſt Plurglities were 
made, there would not be ſuch a Plea for them, as there is too much 
Cauſe for in ſome Places, from the Want of a competent Subſiſtence 
But fince that time, the Abundance of Appropriations (ſince turned in. 
to Lay-Fees) hath extremely leſſened the Churches Revenues, and have 
left us a great Number of poor Vicarages, and Arbitrary Cures, which 
would hardly have afforded a Maintenance for the Nethinims under the 
Law, who were only to be Hewers of Wood, and Drawers of Mater. 
But this doth not yet clear the Difficulty ; For the Queſtion is, Whe. 
ther the Subſiſtence of the Clergy can lawtully be improved by a Pty. 
rality of Livings ? Truly, I think this (if it be allowed in ſome Caſes 
lawful) to be the leaſt deſirable way of any; but in ſome Circumſtan- 
ces it is much more excuſable than in others; as, when the Benefices 
are mean, when they lie near each other, when great care is taken 
to put in ſufficient Curates with good Allowance 3 when Perſons take 
all Opportunities to do their Duties themſelves, and do not live at a 
diſtance from their Benefices in. an idle and careleſs manner. But for 
Men to put in Curates merely to ſatisfy the Law, and to mind nothing 
of the Duties of their Places, is a horrible Scandal to Religion and 
our Church, and that, which if not amended, may juſtly bring down 
the Wrath of God upon us. For the looſeſt of all the Popiſh Caſuiſts 
look upon this as a very great Sin, even thoſe who attributed to the 
Pope the higheſt diſpenſing Power in this Caſe. | 

But when the great Liberty of Diſpenſing had made the Eccleſiaſtical 
Laws in great meaſure uſeleſs, then it was thought fit by our Law- 
makers to reſtrain and limit it by a Statate made 21 H. VIII. wherdn 


it is enacted, © That if any Perſon or Perſons having one Bentfice 


Leſl. J. 2. 
c. 34. Dub. 


27. 
Pan, c. du- 


dum. 2.de 
Elect. Sylv. 


Benef. 4. 
dum. An 
gel. Ben. 
33. 


** with Cure of Souls, being of the yearly Value of eight Pounds or 
above, accept or take any other with Cure of Souls, and be inſti- 
tuted and inducted in Poſſeſſion of the ſame, that then and immedi- 
* ately after ſuch Poſſeſſion had thereof, the Benefice (hall be adjudged 
to be void. And all Licences and Diſpenſations to the contrary are 
declared to be void and of none effect. 
This, one would have thought, had been an effectual Remedy a- 
gainſt all ſuch Pluralities and Diſpenſations to obtain them; and this, 
no doubt, was the primary Deſign of the Law; but then follow ſo ma- 
ny Froviſo's of qualified Men to get Diſpenſations, as take of a great 
deal of the Force and Effect of this Law. But then it ought well to 
be conſider d, Whether ſuch a Licence being againſt the chief Detign 
of a Law, can ſatisfy any Man in point of Conſcience, where there is 
not a juſt and ſufficient Cauſe ? For if the Pope's Diſpenſation, with the 
ſuppoſed Plenitude of his Power, could not ſatisfy a Mans Conſcience 
without an antecedent Cauſe, as the Caſuiſts reſolve, much leſs can ſuch 
Proviſo's do it. hy £37 

It is the general Opinion of Divines and Lawyers, ſaith Leſſius, That 
no Man is ſafe in Conſcience by the Pope's Diſpenſation for ? Inralities, unleſs 
there be a juſt Canſe for it. 5 : 

No Man can with a ſafe Conſcience tabe a Diſpenſation from the Pope for 
more Benefices than one, merely for his own Advantage, (aith Panormitan 3 
and from him Sylveſter and Summ. Angelica. . 
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Church bath more Benefit by it, thay it world have without 11. 4.8. 
But the Pope's Diſpenſing Power went much Farther in pbirit of Coti- 
ſcience in their Opinion, than that which is ſettled among us by AR of 
Parliament; for it is expreſſed in the Statute of 21 Hen. VIII. That the 
Diſpenſation is intended to keep Men from 74cirring the Danger, Pe- 
nalty, and Forfeiture in the Statute comprized. So that the moſt qua- 
lied Perſon can only ſay, that the Law doth not deprive him; but 
he can never plead that it can ſatisfy him in point of Conſciznce, un- 
leſs there be ſome Cauſe for it, which is of more Moment to the Church 
than a Mans ſole and conſtant Attendance on a particular Cure is. But 
this Statute is more favourable to the Clergy than the Canon Law was 
before, in two Particulars © | 
1. In declaring that no ſimple-Benefices, or meer Dignities, as the Ca- 
noniſts call them, are comprehended under the Name of Benefices, having 
Cure of Souls, viz. no Deanary, Arch deaconry, Chancellorſhip, Treaſurer- 
ſhip, Chanterſhip, or Prebend in any Cathedral or Collegiate Church, nor 
Parſomage t hat hath a Vitar endowed, wor any Bemff d perpetually appro- 
priate, But all theſe before were within the reach of the Canon 
Law, and a Diſpenſation was neceſſary for them: Which ſhews 
that this Law had a particular Reſpect to the neceſſary Attendance on 
Parochial Cares, and looked on other Dignities and Prefermencs in the 
Church, as a ſufficient Encouragement to extraordinary Merit. 
2. That no notice is taken of Livings under the Valuztlon of 8 J. 
which, I ſuppoſe, is that of 20 E. 1, for that of H. 8. was not till five 
years after that Statute. But after that Valuation it was to be jadged 
according to it, and not according to the real Value, as the Ju ges 
declared 12 Car. I. in the Caſe of Drake and Fl. Now here was a Cr. car. 
regard had to the Poorneſs of Benefices ſo far, that the Statute doth/ !?? 
not dee the Incumberit upon raking a ſecond Living, if the former 
be under 8 J. The Queſtion that ariſes from hence is, Whether ſach 
Perſons are allowed to enjoy ſuch Platalities by Law, or only left to 
the Eccleſiaſtical Law as it was before? It is certain, that fuch are not ©: 4- 75. 
liable to the Penalty of this Law; but before any Perfon might be de- ca. 
prived by the Eccleſiaſtical Law for taking a ſecond Benefice without 
Difpenfation, of what Value ſoever the former were; now here comes 
a Statute: which enacts, That all who take 4 ſecond Benefice, having 
one of 8}. without Qualification, ſhall loſe his fega Title to the firſt ; 
but what if it be under? Shall he loſe it or not? Not by this Law. 
But ſappofe the Eccleſiaſtical Law before makes him liable to Deprlva- 
tion ; doth the Statute alter the Law without any Words to that pur- 
poſe > The Biſhop had a Power before to deprive, whete is it taken a- 
way? The Patron had a Right to preſent upon ſuch Deprivation ; 
how comes he to loſe it? And I take it for grarited, That no antecedent _ 
Rights are taken away by Implications, but there muſt be expreſs Clau- - 
ſes to that purpoſe. Þ that conclude, the ancient Ecclefiaſtical Law | 


any dvds. — — 


to be ſtill in Force, where it is not taken away by Statute. 


And thus, my Brethren; 1 have laid before you the Authority and the 
ues we are to act by; I have endeavoured to recommend to you the 
moſt uſeful parts of your Duty, and 1 hope you will not give me oc. 
caſion to ſhew what Power we have by the Eccleſiaſtical Law of this 
Realm to proceed againſt Offendets. Nothing will be mote uneaſy to 

| me, 


Of the Duties and Rights F 


me, than to be forced to make uſe of any Severity againſt ; ou. Ane 
my Hearts deſire is, That we may all ſincerely = Faithfull? diebe 
the Duties of our ſeveral Places, that the Bleſſing of God may be 
on us all; ſo that we may ſave our ſelves, and thoſe committed to (ys 
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At a Viſitation at Worceſter, October D th 1696. 


My Brethren, 


Have formerly, on the like Occaſion, diſcourſed to you of the Ge- 
neral Duties of your Function, and the Obligation you are under to 
form them ; and therefore I ſhall now confine my Diſcourſe to theſe 
wo, things : 5 = I 
I. To conſider the particular Nature of the Truſt committed to 
you. OR uns | | | 
II. The Obligation you are under to your Parochial Cures. | 
I. The firſt is neceſſary to be ſpoken to; for while Perſons have on- 
ly ſoconfuſed and cloudy Apprehenſions concerning it, they can nei- 
ther be ſatisfied in the Nature of their Duties, nor in their Perfor- 
mance of them. And there is danger as well in ſetting them ſo high as 
to make them Impracticable, as in ſinking them ſo low as to make, 
not only themſelves, but their Profeſſion Contemptible. For the World 
(let us ſay what we will) will always eſteem Men, not meerly for a 
Name and Profeſſion, but för the Work and Service which they do. 
There is, no doubt, a Reverence and Reſpect due to a Sacred Function 
on its own Account; but the higheſt Profeſſion can never maintain its 
Character among the reſt of Mankind, unleſs they who are of it, do 
promote the General Good, by acting ſuitably to it. And the greater 
the Character is, which any bear, the higher. will the Expectations of 
others be concerning them; and if they fail in the greateſt and moſt 
uſeful Duties of their Function, it will be impoſſible to keep up the Re- 
gard which ought to be ſhew'd unto it. We may complain as long as 
we pleaſe of the Unreaſonableneſs of the Contempt of the Clergy in our 
Days, (which is too general, and too far ſpread ) but the moſt effe- 
Qual Means to prevent or remove it, is for the Clergy to apply them. 
ſelves to the moſt neceſſary Duties, with Reſpect to the Charge and 
Tyu@t committed 6&6 theme [1.1 5 | 
But here ariſes a conſiderable , Difficulty, which deſerves to be clea- 
red; viz, concerning the juſt Meaſures of that Diligence which is re- 


quired. For, there are ſome who will never be ſatisfied 1 
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Clergy do enough. let them do what they can; and it is to no pur- 
poſe to think to ſatisſie them who are reſolved not to be ſatisſied: But 
on the other ſide, ſome care not how little they do, and the leſs, the 
better they are pleaſed with them; and others again, have raiſed their 
Duties ſo bigh, that ſcarce any Man can ſatisfie himſelf that he hath 
done his Duty. N wt as OL "R's WTI | 15 2 
lt is a matter therefore of the higheſt Conſequence to us, to under- 
ſtand, What Rule and Meaſure is to be obſerved, ſo as we may neither 
wilfully neglect our Duty, nor deſpair of doing it. gi} 
Here we are to conſider two Things ; 
1. How far the Scripture hath determined it. 
2. What Influence the Conſtitution of our Church is to have upon 
us concerning it. | 


I. The Scripture doth ſpeak ſomething relating to it, both in the 
Old and New Teſtament. _ + 

In the Old Teſtament we-have the Duties enjoyned to the Levi- 
tical Prieſthood, and the extraordinary Commiſſions given to the 
Prophets. 5 | | | | 

* to the Leuitical Prieſthood, we can only draw ſome general Inſtru- 
ations, which may be of uſe, altho' that Prieſthood hath been long 
ſince at an end ; Chriſt being our High-Prieſt after. another Order, vix. 
of Melchiſedech ; and our Duty now is to obſerve his Laws, and to of- 
ter that Reaſonable Service which he *˙˖[ͤ 1 


| ; But even from the Levitical Prieſibood, we may obſerve theſe 
(Res. ortho ts noe SULM boy dd nl 57 45-4 Tr ave u. 
1. That although the main of their Duty of Attendance reſpected 
the Temple and Sacrifices ; yet at other times they were bound to in- 


ſtrut the People in the Law. For ſo | Moſes leaves it as a ſpecial Deut. 33. 


Charge to the Tribe of Levi, to teach Jacob bis Judgments, and Iſrael 


nance, far above the Proportion of the other Tribes. For by Com- 
putation it will be found, that they were not much above the 60th part 
of the People; for when the other Tribes were numbred from twenty 


O. 


Levit. re. 


bis Law. And to encourage them to do it, they had a liberal Mainte 11 


years old, they made fix hundred thouſand, and three thouſand five hun- Num. 1. 


dred and fifty. 


ſo that if the Males of the other Tribes had been reckoned, as they 


were, it is agreed by Learned: Men, who had no Fondneſs for the Seiden 
Clergy, that they did not make above a fiftieth or ſixtieth part; and 1 
yet they had near a fifth of the Profits, beſides accidental Perquiſites, 


as to Sacrifices, and Ranſoms of the Firſt- born. Thus, ſay they, God 
was pleaſed to enrich that Tribe which w 1s devoted to his Service, But it 
was not certainly, that they (ſhould ſpend their time in Idleneſs and 


Luxury, but that they might with the greater freedom apply themſelves 


to the Study of the Law, that they might inſtruct the People. For the 

Cities of the Levites were as ſo many Colleges diſperſed up and down in 

* 2 Tribes, to which the People might upon occaſion, more ea- 
y reſort. x 


I. 2 
2. That if the People erred thro! Ignorance of the Law, God himſelf 


But the Children of Levi were reckoned by them: 3; 46. 
ſelyes from a Month old ; and they made but two and twenty thouſand; , ,, 25 


450. 


d the Blame on thoſe who were bound to inſtruct them. My People, hoſea 4 6. 


ſaith God by the Prophet, are deſiroyed for lack of Kromleulge. If Peo- 
ple are reſolved to be ignorant, who can help it? Had they not the 
Law to inform them? . But it is obſervable, that the Peoples n 
Nnnn at 
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Iſa. 36. 11. Way. Therefore Iſaiah cal 


12. 


Lev. 10. 

8, 9. 
10. 
11. 


Ley, 10.3. then God ſaid, I will be } went yr in them that come nigh me. All Nati- 


Exek. 3, 
18, 20, 


33+ 7. 


Pet. 5, 


ſpoken to thee 1 the Hand of Moſes. Which implies, That thoſe who 
r 


laid to the Charge of the Prieſts, and the Puniſhment is denounced 3. 
gainſt them. Becauſe thou haſt rejected Knowledge, I will alſo rejed thee 
that thou ſhalt be no Prieſt unto me. It ſeems the Prieſts were grown 
careleſs and negligent, as to their own Improvements; they did not 
know to what purpoſe they ſhould take ſo much pains in ſtudying the 
Law, and the difficult Points of it; they were for a freedom of Con- 
verſation, and hoped to _ up their Intereſt among the People that 

s them Shepherds that cannot anderflond, 
but were very intent upon their Profirs, #hey all look to their own Way 
every one for his Gain from his Quarter. But this was not all, for the 
Prophet . them with a Voluptuous Careleſs, Diſſolute Life. Come 
ye, fa they, I will fetch Wine, and we will fill our ſelverwith ſtrong Drink, 
and to morrow ſhall be as this day, and much more abundant. Was not this 
a very agreeable life for thoſe who were to inſtruct the People in the 
Duties of Sobriety and Temperance ? It was Death for the Prieſts by 
the Law to Drink Wine or ſtrong Drink, when they went into the Taber- 
nacle of the Congregation 3” and the Reaſon given is, That ye may put 2 
difference between holy and unholy, and between unclean and clean; and 


that ye may teach the Children of Hrael all the Statutes, which the Lord hath 


r ro” Mw 


are given to drinking Wine or ſtrong Drink, are very unfit to inſtru o- 
thers in the Law of God. And God looked on them as ſuch a Diſho- 
nour to his Worſhip, that he threatens immediate Death to them that 
approached to his Altar, when they had drank Wine ; and the Jews 
ſay, that was the Reaſon why Nadab and Abihu were deſtroyed. And 


ons have abhorred ſottiſh and drunken Prieſts, as moſt unfit to approach 
to God when they were not themſelves; or to offer Sacrifices for o- 
thers, when they made Beaſts of themſelves. But this was not all; 
for God required from them who were to teach others the Law, that 
they ſhould be always in a Capacity of underſtanding and practiſng it 
themſelves. Ter Ne en een SC! 5: Cee 

But if we proceed to the Prophets, nothing can be more dreadful, 
than what God ſaith to Ezefre!, That if he did not warn the People as 
he commanded them, their Blood will I require at thy hand. ls this 
Charge now lying upon every one of you, as to every Perſon under your 
Care? Who would not rather run intoa Wilderneſs, or hide himſelf in 
a Cave, than take ſuch a Charge upon him? | | 

But we muſt diſtinguiſ What was peculiar to the Prophet's immediate 
Commiſſion to go to any particular Perſon in God's Name, from a Ge- 
neral Charge to inform Perſons in their Duties, and to tell them the 
Danger of continuing in their Sins. If any fail for want of Informati. 
on, when you are bound to give it, the Neglect muſt fall heavy, and 
therefore you are bound to take all juſt Opportunities in publick 
and private to inform thoſe under your Care of ſuch Sins as you 
know them to be guilty of; not with a Deſign to upbraid, but to re- 
form them. 

In the New Teſtament the Charge is General to feed the Flock of God ; 
and to do it willingly, not for filthy Lucre, hut of a ready mind; and to be 
Examples to the Fioek. Bat St. Peter, who gives this Advice, doth not 
determine who belong to the Flork; nor within what Bounds it 1s to be 
limited; and there were many Flocks in the Jewiſh Diſperſion, and ma- 


ny Elders ſcattered up and down among them in Pontus, Aſia, _ 
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Cappadocia,” and Bit hynia ; fo that here we hade only general and ex- 
cellent Advice for ſuch who had care of the ſeveral Flock, to carry 
themſelves towards them with great Humility and Tenderneſs with 
Charity and Goodneſs, as thoſe that made it their huſineſs to db good 
them, and conduct them ii the Wayto Hedven .. 
c Bin, in his Charge to thoſe whom he ſent fbr to Mileras, tells 
thew, TB they muſt take: heed to themſelves,” and to all the Flock, rt, 
which the Holy Ghoſt hath made them Over-ſeers," to: fied the Church f 
God, which he hath purchaſed with his own Blood. It's poſſible here 
might be a particular Qefignation of the Flock they were to overſee, by 
the Direction of the Holy Ghoſt, but yet the Charge is general to take 
heed to themſelves and to the Flock, and to promote the good/of the 
Church of God, which Chᷣriſt hath purebaſed wit hi his own Blood ; Which 
are the moſt weighty Conſiderations in the World to excite us to the 
utmoſt Care and Diligence in Diſcharge of our Duties. 
In the Epiſtle to the Tbeſſalonians they are ſaid to be over them in be 1 Theſl. 
Lord, and to amen them. In that to the Hrbremr, to watch for their {1 _ 
Souls, ar they that muſt give an account, ' No dbubt, very great Care and 17. 
Watbfalneſs is required in all that take ſo great and ſolemn an Office up- 
on them ; but Here are the Bounds and Limits ſet, as to the People, 
and Nature of the Duties required from them Muſt every Man be left 
to his own Conſcience and Judgment, what, and how far he is to go? 
Or can we ſuppoſe all Men equally careful of doing their Duties, if 
no particular Obligation be laid upon them? Some of the Eloquent 
Fathers of the Church, as St. Chryſoſtom; St. Jeronr, St. Gregory Nezi- 
arten, and others, have allowed themſelves ſo much in the Flights of 
Fancy, and Figures of ſpeaking about the Height and Dignity of the 
Sacred Function, as if they had a mind to diſcourage all Men of mo- 
deſt and humble Diſpoſitions from undertaking it. Ido not wonder 
that they ran into Solitudes, and withdrew from the World upon it; 
but I do wonder how they came from thence and undertook the ſame 
Charge afterwards, without giving an anſwer to their own Argu- 
ments. For the World remained juſt as it was when they left it. Man- 
kind were till as impatient ot being governed; or told of their Faults, 
as fickle and humourſome, as prone to evil, and untraftable to Good, 
as it was before. - And could they hope it would ever mend by their 
running away from it? Or, was their Duty become more eaſie by de · 
dining it; I think it was very well for the Church of God, that, not- 
withſtanding their own many Arguments, they took the Sacred Office 
upon them at laſt, and did God and the Ghurch good Service in 
it. But it Men were to judge by their Writiqtzs upon this Argument, 
one would think none but thoſe ho had a mind to be damned, would 
undertake it. And their great Strains of Wit and Eloquence, if they 
had any Force, would keep the beſt Men out of the Church, who were 
moſt likely to do God Service in it; and we need no other Inſtances 
than theſe very Perſons themſelves. And if all good, and humble, and 
conſcientious Men ſhould for the ſake of the Hardneſs of the Work, de- 
cline the Church's Service, and take any other lawful Imployment, what 
would become of the Church of God? For none that had; or intend- 
ed to keep a good Conſcience, could undertake the Cure of Souls; and 
lo they muſt be left to ſuch as had no Regard to their o; but were 
either ignorant, ſtupid and ſenſeleſs Creatures, or ſuch as regarded not 
their own Salvation, who durſt undertake ſuch a Task, as would not 
Nnnn 2 only 
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only add to their own Guilt, but bring the heavy Load of other Men's 
Faults upon them too. ro Ore! r Bat: 0 ob 1651] 
What is now to be done in this Caſe > Hath God) really impoſed 
ſach a Task upon all thoſe who enter into this Sacred Function, that it 
it is morally impoſſible for an honeſt Man to difcbarge it with a good 
Conſcience 2 How then can any ſuch undertake it? But if it ma 
be done, what are thoſe Bounds and Rules we are to obſerve, fo wh 
good Man may ſatisſie himſelf in a competent Meaſure, that he hath 
one his Duty ? | a | K * 

I. And this is that which 1 ſhall now endeavour to clear. For eve- 
ry one who is in Orders hath a double Capacity: One with Reſpect 
to the Church of God in general; another to that particular Flock 
which is allotted to him, by the Conſtitution of this Church, and the 
Law of the Land. For although the Nature of our Duty in general be 
determined by the Word of God, as I have already ſhewed, yer the 
particular Obligation of every one to his own Flock, is according to 
that Power and Authority, which by the Rules and Orders of this 
Church is committed to him, and is fully expreſſed in the Office of 
Ordination. By which it plainly appears, that the Care of Souls com- 
mitted to Perſons among us, is not an abſolute, indefinite, and unac- 
countable thing ; but is limited, as to Place, Perſons, and Duties, 
which are incumbent upon them. They are to teach the People commit- 
ted to their Charge ; By whom? By the Biſhop when he gives Inſti- 
tution. * | 

They are to give private as well as publick Monitions and Exhortations, 
as well to the fel, as to the whole: What, to all? No, but to thoſe with- 
in their Cure. £ 

They are to baniſh erroneous Doflrines, and to promote Peace and Love, 
eſpecially among them committed to their Charge, © | 

And laſt of all, they are to obey thoſe who have the Charge and Govern- 
ment over them. | | | OV! | 

Theſe things are ſo expreſs and plain in the very Conſtitution of this 
Church, and owned fo ſolemnly by every one that enters into Orders, 
that there can be no Diſpute concerning them. 

And from thence we obſerve ſeveral things that tend to the Reſolu- 
tion of the main Point, as to the Satisfaction of doing your Duties, as 
Incumbents on your ſeveral Places. | 

ad pro- I. That it is a Cure of Souls limited as to Perſons and Place, i. e. with- 
bandam in ſuch a Precinct as is called a Pariſh. 

— II. That it is limited as to Power, with Reſpect to Diſcipline. 

lem, pri- Therefore I ſhall endeavour to clear theſe two Things: 

moeſtne: I What the juſt Bounds and limits of Parochial Cures are. 
babe lo- II. What is the Meaſure of that Diligence which is required within 
cum cer- thoſe Bounds. | 


2 As to the former, we are to begin with the Limitation as to Place. 
rum in J. That it is a Cure of Souls limited within certain Bounds which 


quo degat are called Pariſhes, which are now certainly known by long Uſage and 


populus ile 


I Eccleſiz Cuſtom, and ought (till to be preſerved with great care; for otherwiſe 
depura- Confuſion and Diſputes will ariſe between ſeveral Miniſters, and ſeveral 


tus. Re- 


bf ag Pariſhes with one another. For ſince the Duties and the Profits are 


Concord. both limited, it is neceſſary that thoſe Bounds ſhould be carefully pre- 
ce Coat: ſerved, as they generally are by Annual Perambulations. 


U. 2. | 
: But 
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But there ate ſore who will underſtand nothing of this boupding 

of Miniſterial Duties by diſtinct Pariſhes, who think they are at liberty 
to exerciſe their Gifts here · ever they are called; zud that it were 
better that theſe Parothial Inclofures 1 fy nn and all left at 
liberry to chuſe ſuch whom they liked beſt, and under whom they tan 
improve moſt. 0 - SHAUMES $953 $115 Whw4 ac Suh 4 } val n Ur. ale 
Theſe things ſeem to look plauſible at the firſt Appearance, and to 
come neareſt to the firſt gathering of Churches, before any ſuch thing 
as Pariſhes were known. _= d e 10 en 
gut to me this Arguing looks like Perſons going about now to ober- 
throw all Dominion and Property in Lands and Eftates, becauſe it ſeems 
not ſo agreeable with the firſt natural Freedom of Mankind ; who, ac- 
cording to the Original Right of Nature, might pick and chinſe what 
ſerved moſt ro their own Conveniency. But although this were the 
firſt State of things, yet the great Inconveniencies which followed it, 
upon the Increaſe of Mankind, made Diviſion and Property neceſſary; 
and although there be no expreſs Command of God for it, yet being 
ſo neceflary for the Good of Mankind, it was not only continued e- 
very where, but thoſe Perſons were thought fitto be panithedby ſevere 
Laws, who invaded the Rights and Properties of others, either by o- 
pen Violence and Rapine, or by ſecret Stealth and Purloining. 
I grant, that at firſt there were no ſuch Parochial Diviſions of Cures 
here in England as there are now. For the Biſhops'and their Clergy 
lived in common; and before that the Number of Chriſtians was much 
increaſed, the Biſhops ſent out their Clergy to preach to the People, as 


* * 


they ſaw Occafion. But after the Inhabitants had generally embraced 


Chriſtianity, this itinerant and occaſional going from Place to Place, 

was found very inconvenient, becauſe of the conſtant Offices that were 

to be adminiſtred, and the Peoples knowing to whom they ſhould re- 

ſort for Spiritual Offices and Directions. Hereupon the Bounds of Pa- 

rochial Cares were found neceſſary to be ſetled here by degrees, by 

thoſe Biſhops who were the great Inſtruments of converting the Na- 

tion trom the Saxon Idolatry. But a Work of this Nature could not be 

done all at once, as by a kind of Agrarian Law, but ſeveral Steps were 

taken in order to it. 8 85 1 
At firſt, as appears by Bede, they made uſe of any old Britiſt Chur- Bed. I. :. 
ches that were left ſtanding ; fo Auguſtin at firſt made uſe of St. Martin < 25: 
near Canterbury, and after repaired Chriſt's Church, which were both © *7 
Britiſh c hurche c. But Ethelbert gave all Incouragement both to repair 

Old Chnrches and to build New. However, the Work went on {lowly 
Anguſtin confecrated but two Biſhops, which were ſettled at London and | 
Rocheſter, where Ethelbert built and endowed two Churches for the C. 2. . 3. 
tiſhops and their Clergy to live together. In the Weſtern Parts Birins 2. 3. c. 7. 
built ſeveral Churches about Direhifter where his See was fixed. Mil- 

fred converted the Sout h- Saxon, and ſettled Presbyters in the Ie of Wight, 

but they were but two. In the Kingdom of Mercia there were five £4-c. 3, 
Dioceſſes made in Theodore's time; and Putta, Biſhop of Rocheſter, be- 

ing driven from his See, he obtained from Saxulphar, a Merciax Bilhop, L. . c. 12. 
a Church with a ſmall Glebe, and there he ended his Days. In the | 
Northern Parts we read of two Churches built by two Noblemen, (Puch ©5045 
and Addi) npon their own Manors. And the fame might be done 

elſe where; but Bede would never have mentioned theſe, if the rang Za; 
had been common, But in his Epiſtle to Egbert, Archbiſhop of Yor, 4 = 
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a little before his De ith he intimates the great Want of Presbyters and 
Parochial Settlements, and therefore earneſtly perſwades him to pro- 
Egbert. cure more. And if Egberts Canons be genuine (of which there are 
3, 4, | * ſeveral ancient MSS.) the Duties of -Presbyters in their, ſeveral Chur- 
ches are ſet down. However, the Work went not on ſo faſt, but in 

3 his Succeſſor Eanbald his time, the Biſnops were required to ſind out 
—4 convenient places to build Churches in, and the ſame paſſed in the 
I, 7. 248. Southern parts by general Conſent. In the Council of Cloveſboe, we 
read of Presbyters placed up and down by the Biſhops in the Manors of the 

Laity, and in ſeveral parts diſtind from the Epiſcopal See; and there they 

Cat. 9- are exhorted to be diligent in their Duties. In the times of Edgar and 
90 opt Canntus, we read of the Mather Churches, which had the Original Set- 
444 tlement of Tithes, (after they were given to the Church by ſeveral 
Laws) and of the Churches built upon their own Lands by the Lords 

T. 544, of Manors; to which they could only apply a third part of the 
745 Tithes. But in the Laws of Canutas, we find a fourfold Diſtinction 
P. 40. of Churches 1. The Head Church, or the Bilhop's See. 2. Churches 
of a ſecond Rank, which had Right of Sepulture, and Baptiſm, and 

Tithet. 3. Churches that had Right of Sepulture, but not frequented, 

4. Field-Charches or Oratories, which had no Right of Burial. The 
ſecond ſort feem to be the Original Parochial Churches which had the 
Endowment of Tithes, and were ſo large, that ſeveral other Chur- 

ches were taken out of them by the Lords of Manors ; and ſo the Pa- 

riſhes came to be multiplied ſo much, that in the Laws of Edward the 
Confeſſor, c. 9. it is ſaid, That there were then three or four Churches, where 

Anſelm. there had been but one before. In this Dioceſs I find by an Epiſtle of 
Epitt- „4. Wulſtan, Biſhop of 1 to Auſelm, that before the Conqueſt 
there were Churches in ills, or upon particular Manors that were 
conſecrated, And it William the Conqueror demoliſhed fix and thirty 
Pariſh-Churches in the Compaſs of the New Foreſt, as is commonly ſaid, 

there muſt be a very great Number before the Conqueſt, although ſo 

few are ſaid to appear in Doomſday Book, (yet there are many parochial 
Churches of this Dioceſe in it, above twenty in two Deanaries) but 

the Normans almoſt rained the parochial Clergy, by. ſeizing the Tithes, 
and making Appropriations of them. But in the Saxon times the Num- 
ber ſtil} encreaſed, as Lords of Manors and others were willing to ere&t 

new Churches, and to have a ſetiled Parochial Miniſter among them, 

who was to take Care of the Souls of the People within ſuch a Pre- 

cin&, as hath obtained the Name of a Pariſh. But Pariſhes now are of 

a very different Extent and Value; but the Obligation which the Law 

puts upon them is the ſame, only where the Maintenance is greater, 
they may have the more Aſſiſtants. And from hence came the Difference 
among the Parochial Clergy ; for thoſe whoſe Pariſhes were better en- 

dowed, could maintain inferior Clerks under them, who might be uſeful 

to them in the publick Service, and aſſiſt them in the Adminiſtration ot Sa- 
craments. And this was the true original of thoſe we now call Pari/b- Clerks, 

but were at firſt intended as Clerks- Aſſiſtant to him that had the Cure; 
and therefore hebad the Nomination of them, as appears by the Eccleſia- 

youu de tical Law, both here and abroad. And Lynwood ſaith.EveryVicar w.u ſo have 
coo. ernmeh to ſerve him, and one Clerk or more; and by the Canon-Law, no 
thob p.39. Church could be founded, where there was not a Maintenance for Aſſſting 
— de. Clerks. In the Synod of Worceſter, under Walter Cantelupe, in Henry 


cron. c30, the Third's time, they are called Capelani Parochiales, and the Rectors 


of 
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of Pariſhgs were, required, to have ſuch, with them. And the Canon 
Law doth allow a Rector to give a Title to another to receive Orders as Lyniv. /- 
an Aſſiſtant to him; and this without any prejudice to the Patron's 8 
Right; becauſe but One can have a Legal Title to the Cure. But Lyn- Honeſt. - 
wood obſerves, very well, That thoſe who give Titles to others,, as theis 3. Olof C. 
Aſſiſtants or Curates, are. bound to maintain them if they want. Theſe are © "pwn 
called Vicarit Parochiales, &. Stipendiarii; but Cunductitii Presbyteri, ang]. $i; 
who are forbidden, were thoſe who took Livivgs to farm, without/a $A 
Title. But after Appropriations came in, then there were another ſoft 53 1 
of Vicars called Pe/petui, and were endowed with a certain Portion of 72 
the Temporalities, and were admitted ad Caram Animarum : But ſuch A 
could not Perſongm Eecleſæ ſuſiinere in an Action at Law about the vices, c. 
Rights of the Church, but as to their own Right they migbt. But ſtill i., 90 
there is another fort of Vicare, who are Perpetual, but not Endbwed any — 
otherwiſe than the Biſhop did allow a cengrua Portio; and this was in 1 
Appropriations where the Biſhop conſented only upon thoſe Terms, us chen. Bos 
they generally were ſo made, till the Neglect made the Statutes neceſſa- 
15 15 R. a. G. and 4 H. 4. 12, The Biſhops were to make, or enlarge Extr.de | 
the, Allowance, ſay. the Canoniſts, after Preſentation; and before Inſti- 3 
tution, and were to ſte that it were a ſufficient SubſiſtencdeQ. 

hut there were ſome Cures which had Chapels ot Eaſe belonging lun. de. 
to them; and they who officiated in them, were called Capel lani, and — 
had their Subſiſtence out of the Oblations and Obventions, and were * 
often Perpetual and Preſen/ative. And where the Incumbents had ſeve- am. 
ral Chapels of Eaſe, and only Aſliſtants to ſupply them, the Canon 11 


21. Sec. g. 


Law doth, not call them Redores,- but Plebani z who bad a ſort of pr. E. de 


culiar Juriſdid ion in leſſer Matters; but ſtill they were under the Bil 1 
ſhops Authority in Viſitations and other Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures, becaufe „2 
the Care of the whole Dioceſs belonged to him Jure Communi; and ſo 9 
it was taken for granted in all Parts of the Chriſtian World: And eſ pe- de Officio 
clally in this Kingdom, where Parochial Epiſcopacy was never heard of boch. 
till of late Leurs. For, nothing can be plainer in our Hiſtory; than 
hat is aſſirmed in two of our Laws, Stat. of Carliſſe, 25, E. 1. and the 
Sat, of Proviſors, 25. E. 3. That-the Church of England was foutded in 
Prela:y, or Dioceſen Epiſiopacy. For our firſt Biſhops were fo far from 
confined to one Church or Town, that at firſt in the Saxon-Diviſe- 

on of Kingdoms, every Biſhop had his Dioceſs equal with the Extent of 
the Kingdom, except in Kent, where one Suffragan to the Archbiſhop 
at Rocheſter was confirmed. !' 135 

The firſt Converſion of the Exgliſh Nation to Chriſtianity from Pa- 
ganiſm, was by the Dioceſan Biſhops, who were ſent hither from ſeve- 
ral Parts, and the Presbyters imployed by them; and as the Number of 
Chriſtians increaſed, the Number of biſhops did ſo too ; ſo that in 
the Parts of Meri ia one Dioceſs was divided into five, that they might 
the better look after the Government of them; and every biſhop, as 
appears by the Saxon Councils, was bound to ſee parochial 
Churches built, and the Clergy to be ſettled in them to attend 
upon the Duties of their Function among the People committed to 
their Charge. | ISI 

That which I have aimed at in this Diſcourſe, was to ſhew, That 
the Original Conſtitution of this Church, was Epiſcopal 5 but yet that 
the Biſhops did. (till deſign to fix a Parochial lergy under them, as 
Charches could be built and endowed. 
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It remains now to ſhew, That this Conſtitution of a Parochial Clerg, 
is more reaſonable, than that of an unfixed, and unſettled Clergy by 
Law; which will eaſily appear, if we conſider. 

1. The greater Advantage as to Unity, and real Edification amon 
the People. For this makes them to be as one Body within certain 
Bounds : And the People know whither to reſort for publick Worſhip 
and Sacraments; and the Inconveniencies, as to the difference of Meng 
Abilities, is not ſo great, as the Inconveniency of a broken, divided 
People, as to Religion; which always creates Suſpicions and Jealou es 
and generally Contempt and Hatred of each other. And I think every 
wiſe and good Chriſtian will conſider, that which tends to Peace and 
Unity, is really more Edifying than a far better Talent of Elocution, or 
the moſt moving Way of exciting the Fancies and Paſſions of Hearers, 
For St. Paul tells us, Charity is beyond miraculous Gifts. It is eaſie to 
obſerve, that the wiſeſt Methods are ſeldom the moſt popular ; becauſe 
the generality of Mankind do not judge by Reaſon, but by Fancy, and 
Humour, and Pre judices of one kind or other. From hence the Heats 
of Enthuſiaſm, and odd Geſtures, and vehement Expreſſions, with no 
deep or coherent Senſe, take much more with ordinary and injudicious 
People, than the greateſt ſtrength and clearneſs of Reaſon, or the ſound- 
eſt Doctrine, and the moſt pious Exhortation, if they be not ſet off in 
ſuch a Way as ſtrikes their Imaginations, and raiſes their Paſſions, And 
this is that which ſuch do commonly call the moſt Edifying Way of 
Preaching, which is like the coming up of the Tide with Noiſe and 
Violence, but leaves little Effect; whereas the other is like a conſtant 
Stream which goes on in a ſteady and even Courſe, and makes the 
Earth more fruitful. The one is like a Storm of Thunder and Light- 
ning, which ſtartles, and confounds, and amuſes more; but the other 
is like a gentleRain which ſoftens and mellows the Ground, and makes 
it more apt to produce kindly and laſting Fruit. We are to judge of 
true Edification, not by the ſudden Heat and Motion of Paſſions, but 
by producing the genuine Effects of true — — which are fixing 
our Minds on the greateſt and trueſt Good, and calming and governing 
our diſorderly Paſſions, and leading a godly, righteous and ſober Life. 
But we too often find violent and boiſterous Paſſions, an ungoverna- 
ble Temper, Envy, Strife and Uncharitableneſs, growing up with grea- 
ter Pretencesto Zeal, and better Ways of Edification. 

I never expect to ſee the World ſo wiſe, as to have Perſonsand Things 
univerſally eſteemed according to their real Worth. For there will be 
a Tincture in moſt Perſons, from Temper, and Inclination, and the 
Principles of Education ; but generally ſpeaking Matters of Order and 
Decency, and Things which tend to a publick Good, affect thoſemoſt, 
who have the beſt Judgment and Temper ; and irregular Heats, and 
diſorderly Methods of praying and preaching, thoſe whoſe Religion 
makes more Impreſſion upon their Fancies, than their Judgments, and 
is ſeen more in the inflaming their Paſſions, than in keeping them 1n 

their due Order. _— 

2, There is a greater Advantage as to Diſcipline : For, it among 
the Teachers they are under no Bounds nor Subjection to a Superiour 
Authority, it is very eaſie to avoid any kind of Cenſure for the moſt 
corrupt Doctrines or Practices. We cannot boaſt much of the ſtrict 
Exerciſe of Diſcipline among us; and one great Reaſon is, That many 


have more mind to complain of the Want of it, than to do their __ 
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your to amend it. We hear of many Complaints cf the Clergy in ge- 
neral, and ſometimes by thoſe who have more mind to hape them 
thought guilty,than to prove them ſo, for fear they ſhould acquit them+ 


ſelves, or at Jeaſt the Church ſhould not bear the blame of their Miſ-' 


carriages. | But we cannot proceed arbitrarily,” we maſt allow them 


timely notice; 'and ſummon them to appear, and a juſt Liberty of De. 
fence ; but if upon Proof, and ſufficient Evidence we have not proceed- 


ed againſt them with the juſt Severity of the Law, then we "ought to 
bear the Blame, but not otherwiſe. But whatſoever perſonal Neg- 
le&s or Faults there have been, 'or may be, my Buſineſs is to ſhew, that 
our Way is much better fitted for the juſt Exerciſe of Diſcipline, than 
that of Independent Congregations, altho"the Managers of them pick 
and cull out the beſt they can for their Purpoſe ; and one would think, 
when they had made choiee of Members to their Mind, and bound them 
together by an explicit Covenant, they ſhould be very eaſie, and tra- 
able, and ſubmiſlive to their own Diſcipline. But they have found 
the contrary by their ſad Experience ; they grow too heady and wilful 
to bear any ſuch thing as ſtrict Diſcipline z for when they had the 
Courage to exerciſe it, their Congregations were ſoon broken to pieces, 
and the. ſeveral divided Parts, were for ſetting up new Heads one a- 
gainſt another, till at laſt they found it was much eaſier to be Teachin 
than to be Ruling Elders.” And ſo they have let the Reins of Diſci- 
line fall to keep their Congregations together. But ſuppoſe the 
eachers ſhould fall out among themſelves ; as, to give afreſh and late 
remarkable Inſtance: Suppoſe ſome ſet up Antinomianiſm, and preach 
ſuch Doctrines to the People or Flocks they go to which others think 
of dangerous Conſequence, What is to be done in ſuch a Caſe? © They 
may ſend ſome Brethren to enquire whether the matters of Fa& be 
true. . Suppoſe they find them true, What then > What is to be done 
next? It may be, ſome would have them come up to their Brethren 
and anſwer to the Accuſations brought againſt them. But ſuppoſe 
they will not; and others of the Brethren ſay,” they ought not; and 
ſo fall into Heats and Diſputes among themſelves about it, and make 
new Parties and Diviſions: Is not this an admirable Way of preſer- 
ving Peace, and Order, and Diſcipline, in a Church? And I am as 
certain, this is not the Way of Chriſt's appointing, as I am, that God 3s 
the God of Order, and not of Confuſion z and that when Chriſt left the 
Legacy of Peace to his Church, he left a Power in ſome to ſee his Will 
performed. But theſe things can never be objeted againſt us; for all 
are Members of the ſame Body, and are governed by certain and known 
Rules; and if any be guilty of open Violation of it, the Way is open 
to accuſe and proſecute them; and if they be found guilty, the Cen- 


ſures of the Church will render them uncapable of doing it in ſuch a 


Station; or at leaſt, to bring them to Confeſſion of their Fault, and 
Promiſe of future Amendment. And now I leave any one to judge, 
whether the Parochial Clergy are not under greater and better Diſcipline, 

than the Teachers of the ſeparate Congregations. mY 4 
II. But the great Complaint of ſuch Men is, That we want Paroch;- 
al and Congregational Diſcipline, ſo that Faults ſhould be examined and 
puniſhed where they have been committed; but inſtead of that, all Mat- 
ters are drawn into the Eccleſiaſtical Court, and there Cauſes are mana- 
ged ſo, as looks rather like a Deſign to puniſh Men in their Purſes, than 
for their Faults; and the Delays are ſo great, that the Court it ſelf 
Oooo ſeems 
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ſeems to be deſigned for Penance, and grows very uneaſie, even to 


thoſe who are Members of our Church. And ſome think that the pro- 
ceeding againſt Men upon Articles of Enquiry, is not ſo agreeable to the 
Rights and Liberties of Mankind, In anſwer to this, I ſhall conſider 
(1.) The Proceedings upon Enquiry at Viſitations. (2.) The Method 
of Proceeding in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts. (3.) The Inconveniencies 
of Parochial Diſcipline. * | 

1. As to Enquiries at Viſitationt. They were grounded upon one of 
the main Pillars of our Law, viz. an ancient, immemorial Cuſtom found- 
ed upon good Reaſon: In the firſt Canons that ever were made in this 


Church under Theodore, Archbiſhop of Camerbury; the ſecond ig, 


Concil. 
Angl. 1. 
p. 183. 


That every Biſhop is to look after the Government of his own Dioceſs, and 
not to invade anothers. And that in ſo doing they went about their 
Dioceſſes in order to an Enquiry and Correction of Miſcarriages, is 
evident from the Council under Cuthbert, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Can. 
3. 25. the firſt Council at Calechyth, Can. 3. the Conſtitutions of Odo, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Car. 3. and the Canon of Edgar, Can. 3. 
But in the Saxon times, the Viſitations were annual, which were found 
inconvenient ; and therefore in the Norman times, the Archdeacons were 
taken into a part of the Juriſdiftion under the Biſhop, and viſited thoſe 
years the Biſhop did not, But we meet with no Archdeacons with any 


kind of Juriſdiction in the Saxon times; we read indeed ſometimes of 


Angl. Sacr. 
1. 150. 
Stub. Vit. 
Arch. 

H. Hun- 
ting. in 
Angl. Sacr. 


the Name of Archdeacons, but they had nothing to do in the Dioceſs, 
but only attended the Biſhop at Ordinations, and other publick Services 
in the Cathedral. Lanfranc was the firſt who made an Archdeacon with 
juriſdiction in his See. And Thomas firſt Archbiſhop of York, after the 
Conqueſt, was the firſt who divided his Dioceſs into Archdeaconries ;, 
and ſo did Remigius, Biſhop of Lincoln, his large Dioceſs into Seven 
Archdeaconries, ſaith H. of Huntingdon : And fo it was with the reſt ; 
of which there were two Occaſions, 1. The laying aſide the Chorepr- 
ſcopi in the Weſtern Parts, as aſſuming too much to themſelves. 2. The 
publick Services which the Biſhops were more ſtrictly tied to, as the 
King's Barons in the Norman times: Which was the Reaſon not only 
of taking in Archdeacons, but likewiſe of Archpresbyters or Rural- 
Deans, who had ſome Inſpection into the ſeveral Deanaries, and aflt. 
ſted the Biſhop in ſuch things, as they were appointed to do; and then 
came in the other Ecclefiaſtical Officers, as V:car-General, Chancellors, 
Commiſſaries, &c. for we read not of them here at all in the Saxor times; 
but about the time of Henry II. the Biſhops took them for their Aſſi- 
ſtance in Diſpatch of Cauſes, when the King required their ſtrict At- 
tendance on the publick Affairs in the Supreme Court of Parliament. 
2, As to the Method of Proceeding in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, it 1s 
no other than hath been continued here without Interruption, till of 
late years, ever ſince the Conqueſt. For the Conſiſtory- Court, and the 
Rules of Proceeding there, were eſtabliſhed by a Law in the time of 
IWilliam the Firſt. As far as I can find by King Edward's Laws, . 4. 
the Biſhops did then proceed by the Eccleſiaſtical Laws, although they 
then ſat in the County-Court; but this cauſed ſo much Confuſion, 
that William, by a general Conſent, and a Charter directed to all the 
People of England, doth ſeparate the Eccleſiaſtical from the Temporal 


Courts; which was enrolled as good Law, 2 R. 2. upon occaſion of a 


Suit of the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln; and therefore the Charter 


of Remigius, Biſhop of Lincoln, is more mentioned than others, = 
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the ſame was to all the Biſhops and Counties of Erpland, as appears by 1 
other Copies of it. Thus the Conſiſtory- Court was firſt eſtabliſhed, 
2 diſtinct Court from the County-Court, which it was not in the Sax- 


on times, for then the Biſhop ſate with the Civil Magiſtrate in the ſame Tic. H. 1 
Court; and Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes: were fitſt heard and decided there; It c. 7. 


ſeems the People were very unwilling to go to anew Place and there- 
fore the Law is inforced with ſevere Penalties for Contempt. Andthoſe 
who object againſt the Reaſonableneſs of the Method of | Proceeding in 
thoſe Courts, muſt reflect upon ſome of the wiſeſt Nations in the World; 
who have gone upon the ſame Grounds, in all thathave received the 
Civil Law, and upon ſome of the greateſt Courts at this time in the 
Kingdom, as the Chancery and Admiralty, which go by the ſame Fun- 
damental Rules. As to any Objections which ariſe from the perſonal 
Faults of thoſe who are imployed in them, that reaches, I am afraid, 
to all Courts; and it ought to be the Work and Buſineſs of thoſe who 
look after them, to do what in them lies, to reform them, that others 
Faults may not be laid at their Doors. A 101 
3. But for thoſe who would have a Parochial or Congregational Dif- 
cipline ſet up. as much better, and more effectual, I ſhall deſire them to 
conſider, that ſince Matters of Diſcipline are ſuch, as that in them the 
Reputation and Intereſt of Perſons is very much concerned, they ought 
not to be left to Arbitrary Proceedings of any Perſons, but they ought 
to be · managed by the certain and common Rules of Juſtice; fince eve. 
ry Man hath a Right to defend himſelf, when he is accuſed. And un- 
leſs there be known and eſtabliſhed Methods of Proceedings agreeable 
to natural Juſtice, and the Laws of the Land, nothing would be more 
grievous and intolerable than the common Exerciſe of a Parochial Biſ- 
cipline. For, | 0 9 
I. It cannot be preſumed, that there will be competent Judges. For 
every one who hath a Faculty of Preaching, hath not a Faculty of 
Judging in ſuch Caſes. And where Diſcretion and a Judgment of 


Circumſtances is wanting, an honeſt Mind will not ſecure Men from 


doing Injury, and expoſing their Judicature to Contempt. | 
2. They have no fixed and eſtabliſhed Rules of proceeding, as there 
are in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, which have been continued down from 
time to time, and allowed by the Laws of the Land. And what miſerable 
Diſorder muſt follow an Arbitrary Method, when Humour, and Willy 
and Paſſion may over-rule Juſtice, and Equity, and Conſcience 2+ 158g 
3. They are not under the Check of the Law, as the Ecclefaſtical 
Courts are. For, if they exceed their Bounds, either as to the Nature 
of the Cauſe, or the Manner of proceeding, they are liable to Prohi- 
bitions from the King's Courts of Juſtice ; but the Law can take no no- 
tice of Parochial or Congregational Judicatures, and ſo Men may fuffer 
without Remedy. | 
4. They have no way to judge of Legal Evidence, which is very 
material when a Perſon is — It is one of the niceſt Points in all 
criminal Proceedings to determine what is good and ſufficient Evidence. 
For ſeveral things are to be weighed before either Witneſſes or Teſti- 
monies can be allowed. As to Witneſſes, it is required that they be 
perſons of Reputation, and free from Infamy of Law and Fact; that 
they be diſintereſted, and ſo not liable to the juſt Suſpicion of Par- 
tiality ; that they be Men of Diſcretion and ſane Memory; and all rea- 
ſonable Exceptions are to be allowed againſt them. As to Teſtimonies; 
Oooo 2 they 
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they muſt be by our Law upon Oath ; and what Authority have ſuch 
Perſons to give an Oath, and why ſhall a Man be liable to ſuffer by a 
Teſtimony without one, when the Law requires it? They muſt be de- 
liberate, and not given to Paſſion, conſiſtent as to Time, Place, and o- 


tber Circumſtances : They muſt be certain and poſitive, and not upon 


Hear-ſay, or the Believing of other Perſons : They muſt be free from 
any juſt Suſpicion of Contrivance and Conſpiracy, or any ſort of Cor. 
ruption or Partiality. And now is every parochial Miniſter, or ſelect 
Congregation fit to judge of theſe Matters, whereon the Reputation 
and . the Intereſt of every Perſon may be ſo deeply con- 
cerned ? 

5. They have no way to prevent a precipitate and haſty Sentence. 
Suppoſe a Man be accuſed by one of Intereſt and Paſſion, who poſſeſ- 
ſes others with the ſame Opinion before-hand, and the Judges are all 

rejudiced be'ore the Matter comes to be heard; and in popular Aſſem- 

lies ſome few Men ſway the reſt, what a Caſe is a Perſon accuſed un- 
juſtly in? He hath no Liberty for others that are not of the Congre- 
gation, although more diſintereſted, either to come in to judge, or to 
plead for him : He can have no Advocate to defend him, or to ſhew 
the Weakneſs or Inconſiſtency of the Evidence againſt him. In all 
Eccleſiaſtical Courts, they may ſometimes proceed ſummarily, but even 
then the Fundamental Rules of the Court muſt be obſerved, as to Proofs 
and Witneſſes, or elſe the Sentence is void ; but here the Sentence will 


take place, although there hath not been the leaſt Colour of Juſtice in 


the whole Proceedings. 

6. Hereis no ſettled courſe of Appeals in caſe of a wrong Sentence, 
But where Men are liable to Miſtake and Paſſion, a Right of Appeal is 
one of the Fundamental parts of Juſtice. And therefore Independent 
and Arbitrary Courts of Judicature, as all Congregational Churches 
are, are inconſiſtent with the common Rights of Mankind, and that 
due Subordination which ought to be in all Societies, in order to the 
preſerving Order and Juſtice among Men. But ſuppoſe Parochial Diſ- 
cipline ſo ſettled among us, as to allow a Liberty of Appeal, how 


- would the Trouble, and Vexation, and Expence be increaſed, by going 


from the Parochial Sentence to the Biſhop's Court, and from thence 
ſtill further? So that if there be ſome Inconveniencies in point of Di- 
ſtance, for Perſons to be ſummoned to appear at firſt ſo far from home, 
yet there is ſome Compenſation by the leſs Trouble and Charges, it 
due care be taken to prevent Delays and unneceſſary Expences; which 
ought to be done: And thoſe who do make the greateſt Clamour a- 
gainſt our Courts, are rather willing they ſhould continue ſuch as they 
may have Cauſe to complain of, than to do their Endeavours to re- 
form them. . 

Thus I have endeavoured to ſhew the juſt Bounds and Limits of Pa- 
rochial Cures. | 

II. I now come to conſider the juſt Meaſure of that Diligence which 
is required under thoſe Limits. For our Church requires Faithful Di- 
ligence in Preaching, and Sacraments, and Prayers, and Reading the 
Holy Scriptures. If then we can underſtand what this Faithful Diligence 
implies, we may come to ſatisfie our ſelves whether we do our Duty or 
not. — 
1, Faithful Diligence implies ſerious Application of our Minds to 


the main End and Deſign of our Holy Function ; which is to do uu 
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to the Souls of Men, eſpecially to thoſe committed ta your Charge. 
And an idle, careleſs, ſantering Life, or one too buſy and diſtracted 
with the Cares of the World, are not conſiſtent with it. I do not go 
about to take you off from neceſſary Buſineſs, and reaſonable Allow- 
ances, as to Health and Studies, but to perſwade you that the doing 
good to your Peoples Souls, ought to be the principal and chief De- 


ſign of your Thoughts, Studies and Endea vours. And if the People 


be ſatisfied that this is really your Deſign among them, you will find 
that your Doctrine will be eaſier received, your Perſons eſteemed, and 
your Labours valued. It is poſlible you may meet with a froward, 
peeviſh, ſelt-willed People; and it is hard when a Man is only ſet to 
water and mend a Hedge made up of Briars and Thorns ; the more 
Pains he takes, the more Scratches he may meet with; but if it be 
your Lot, be not diſcouraged from doing your Duty : Remember what 


ſort of People the Prophets were ſent to, and what Uſage they had 


from them; what Hardſhips and Reproaches Chriſt and his Apoſtles 
underwent from a very unkind World ; but a very patient Continuance 
in well-doing gave them inward Satisfaction in the midſt of all, and did 
by degrees gain the Chriſtian Doctrine Acceſs to the Hearts of thoſe who 
moſt oppoſed it. | n | 

2, It implies an honeſt and conſciencious Care of diſcharging the 
known and common Duties of your Function, as Preaching, Praying, 
Catechizing, Adminiſtring Sacraments,” Viſiting the Sick, &c.. A dili- 
gent Perſon is one who neglects no good Opportunities of doing his 
Buſineſs, but watches for them, and ſtudies to improve them to the 
beſt Advantage. Can thoſe ſatisfy themſelves that they uſe Faithful 
Diligence, who ſhamefully negle@ their Cures, and care not how ſeldom 
they come at them, nor how they are ſupplied, if they make 4 
good Bargain for their own Advantage? I cannot deny, but that ac- 
cording to the Laws of the Land, and the Canons of this Church, 
ſome Perſons are allowed to have two ſeveral Cures, which maſt im- 
ply a Non- reſidence for ſome time, at leaſt, upon one of them. But 
they ſtill ſuppoſe, that there are Perſons reſident upon them, who are 
allowed by the Biſhop to be ſufficient to diſcharge the neceflary Duties 
of the place, and not to. be taken up like Poſt-horſes, the next that 
comes, and to be turned off at the next Stage. I think it a very great 
Fault in thoſe who have Pluralities, that they look no more after the 
Curates they employ, and that they do not bring them to the Biſhop 
to be approved, and to have their Allowance fixed before they imploy 
them, They think no more is required but to pay the Fees for a Li- 
cence ; but I have and ſhall endeavour to convince the Clergy of this 
Dioceſe, that Licences are not to be taken, as St. Peter took the F:/þ 
that firſt came with Money in the Mouth of it; 1 hope to be able to ſa- 
tisfy them, that it is not the Fees that we aim at, but at Perſons do- 


* 


ing their Duties. And our Canons are expreſs, That no Curate is to can. 48. 


be allowed in any Cure of Souls, that hath not been examined and ad- 


mitted by the Biſhop or Ordinary having Epiſcopal Juriſdiction, and 
atteſted by the Hand and Seal of the Biſhop. How then come Curates to 
officiate without ever coming to the Biſhop at all, or undergoing any 
Examination by him? This is a plain Breach of the Canon,” and 
ought-to be reformed. I do not ſay, that: ſuch Licences as have cu- 
ſtomarily paſſed without the Biſhop's Hand and Seal are void; but I do 


ſay, That they are irregular and voidable, and none ought to be * 
ed, 


( 
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Can. 41. 


ed, which are not according to the Canon; and that no Incumbent ought 
to take any one for his Curate, till the h iſhop hath allowed and approved 
him under his Hand and Seal. And this Remedy the Law gives us a- 
gainſt the Inconveniencies which attend Pluralities by weak and inſuf. 
ficient Curates. But no Man is excuſed, either by Law or Canons, from 
attending the Duties of his Place at ſome times in his own Perſon, and 
that good Part of the Tear ; in which time he ought to do the Duties 
of his Place with Diligence and Care ; and to acquaint himſelf with 
his Pariſhioners, in order to the better Diſcharge of his Duty towards 
them. They have very mean Thoughts of their holy Function, that 
think the main Part of it lies only in the Pulpit ;-(I wiſh even that were 
minded more) but all the ways you can do good among your People 
is within the Compaſs of your Duty, not merely to inftru& them in 
Religion, but to prevent Quarrels, and Contentions, and Meetings for 
Debauchery, which tend to corrupt Mens Minds, and draw them off 
from the Principles as well as Practice of true Religion: It is your Duty 
to endeavour to make them live like good Chriſtians, and good Neigh- 
bours, and to ſet Patterns your ſelves of Sobriety, Meekneſs, Charity, 
and of every thing praiſe-worthy. © | 

3. Faithful Diligence implies filling up your vacant Hours with the 
moſt uſeful Studies, as to the main End of your Function. For in your 
Ordination you ſolemnly promiſe to lay aſide the Study of the World and 
the Fleſt, and to apply your ſelves to the Study of the Scriptures, and ſuch 
Studies as help to the Knowledge of the fame. 

But it may be ſeaſonably asked by ſome, What Method and Courſe of 
Study will beſt conduce to that End > 

To this I ſhall endeavour to give a ſhort Anſwer ſo far as it concerns 
the main End of your Function, which it is moſt proper for me to con- 
ſider at this time. | | YA 

1. Look well to the Temper of your Minds, that it be humble, ſo- 
ber, and religious; for a vain, affected, and ſelt. opinionated Perſon can 
never have an inward and hearty Reliſh of Divine Truths. The Scri- 
ptures will appear to him either too plain and eaſy, or too obſcure 
and intricate ; ſome things will ſeem low and flat, and others too lofty 
and poetical, Thoſe who read not with a good Mind, will have always 
ſomething or other to cavil at. It is a mighty Advantage in all Spiri- 
tual Knowledge, to come to it with an unbiaſs'd Mind, free from the 
Power of Prejudice and evil Inclinations. For. theſe give a ſtrange 
Tincture to the Mind, and hinder the clear and diſtin& Perception of 
Revealed Truths, as above the Natural Faculties which God hath gi- 
ven us. Some are therefore ſo fond of Philoſophical Speculations, 
that unleſs the Letter of the Scripture ſuits with them, they are ready 
to deſpiſe it, and only Shame and Fear keep up any Reverence for it 
in them. Some are altogether for Mathematical Evidence and Demon- 


ſtration, as though the Way to Salvation were to be ſhewed by Lines 


and Figures : Why do they not firſt ran down all Laws and Hiſtory, 
becauſe they are not capable of Mathematical Evidence? And it ar- 
gues a far greater Meaſure of true Underſtanding to know when to be 


ſatisfied, than to be always diſputing and cavelling. The Plainneſs of 


Scripture in ſome places 1s no more :an Offence to-one that wiſely con- 
ſiders the Deſign ot it, than a beaten Road is to. a Traveller who de- 
fires to know which is the true Way to his Journey's End; and the 


plainer it is, the more he is ſatisfied with it. But the Scripture wants * 
its 
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its Depths, which require a very attentive and conſidering Mind, and 
will afford Matter for Exerciſe of Thoughts, and frequent and ſerious 
Meditation. The Excellency of the Scripture is, That all things ne- 
ceſſary are plain; and ſuch as are not ſo, although they are not neceſ- 
ſary tobe known for Salvation, yet require our Diligence to underſtand 
them, and give great Satisfaction as far as we can know them. | 

2. Not to perplex your Minds with Difficulties above your reach, as in 
what relates to the Eternal Decrees, and the particular Manner of char 
Unity of the Godhead, which is conſiſtent with the Trinity of Per- 
ſons. For fince the Scripture doth affert both, we may ſafely be con- 
tented with what the Scripture reveals, although the Manner of it be 
incomprehenſible. And as to'the other, the Scripture is clear and. po- 
fitive, as to the Moral Parts of our Duties; and if we are to ſeek how 
to reconcile them with God's Decrees, we have this certain Rule to 
go by, That without doing our Duty we cannot be happy, but we may 
without underſtanding how the Freedom of our Wills is conſiſtent with 
the Divine Preſcience and Decrees. | 0 

3. Not to fix plain and neceſſary Duties upon new and unaccounta- 
ble Theories. As for In ance: There are no Duties of greater Con- 
ſequence than the Love of God and our Neighbour; but it would be 
unſpeakable Miſchief to Religion, to fix the Love of God upon ſo ab- 
ſurd a Principle, as his being the immediate Cauſe of all Senſation in 
us. And it would have made the Chriſtian Doctrine ridiculous, to 
found its fundamental Precepts on extravagant Notions and Myſtical 


Contemplations. And ſo for the Love of our Neighbours, to allow 


only. a Love of Benevolence and Charity, and not of Delight and 
Complacency, is to make nice Diſtinctions, where God hath made none. 
But to take away the Love of Complacency in Friends and Relations, 
and the Bleſſings which God gives for the Comfort of Life, is to o- 
verthrow the due Senſe of God's Goodneſs in giving them; and to take 
away a great Meaſure of that Gratitude we owe to God tor them. But 
when any ſeem very fond of ſuch Notions, and ſhew ſo much Self- 
Complacency in them, it is impoſſible upon ſuch Principles that they 
ſhould love their Neighbours as themſelves. il Hrs þ 

4. If you would underſtand the New "Teſtament aright, fix in your 
Minds a true Scheme of the State of the Controverſies of that time, 
which will give you more light into the true Knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, than large Volumes of Commentators, or the'beſt Syſtems of 
Modern Controverſies ; as, What the Jewiſh Notions of Juſtification 
by Works, and Expiation of Sin were, and of God's Decrees of Ele- 
tion and Reprobation as to themſelves : And what the Principles of 
the Judaizing Chriſtians were, as to the joining the Law and the Go- 
ſpel, and the Pythagorean Superſtition together. And what the Gno- 


ſticks, who were profeſſed Libertines, held as to Grace, Redemption, 


Liberty, Government, +. All which tend very much to the clearing 
the Senſe of the New Teſtament. | ; 

5. Where the Senſe appears doubtful, and Diſputes have been raiſed 
about it, enquire into the Senſe of the Chriſtian Church in the firſt 
Ages, as the beſt Interpreter of Scripture ; as, Whether the Apoſtles 
left Biſhops or Presbyters to ſucceed them in the Government of Chur- 


ches; Whether the Apoſtles appointed the Lord's Day to be obſerved 


as the Day of Publick Worſhip ; Whether Baptiſm were not to be ad- 
miniſtred to Infants as well as Circumciſion, both being Seals of —_ 
| ove- 
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Covenant; Whether Divine Worſhip doth not belong to Chriſt, and 
were not given to him in the Hymns and Doxologies of the primitive 
Church; and, Whether Divine Worſhip can be given to any Crea. 
ture; Whether the Form of Baptiſm was not underſtood fo, as to 
imply a Trinity of Perſons; and, Whether all true Chriſtians were 
not Baptized into this Faith; and conſequently, Whether denying the 
Trinity be not renouncing Chriſtian Baptiſm. Theſe and many other 
ſuch Queſtions of great Importance, receive great Light from the Wri. 
tings of the firſt Ages. 1 

But ſome Rules may be very uſeful for right judging the Senſe of 
thoſe Times. ; 

1. To diſtinguiſh the Genuine and Suppoſititious Writings of that 
Time. This hath been examined with ſo much Care by Learned 
Men of this laſt Age, that it is no hard matter to make a true Judg- 
ment about them. 3 WA, 

2. In thoſe that are Genuine, to diſtinguiſh the Senſe of the 
Church, delivered by them, from their own particular Opinions; 
the Senſe of the Church is beſt known by publick Acts, as by Creeds, 
Sacraments, Hymns, Prayers and Cenſures of ſuch as oppoſe or con- 
tradict them. ' 

3. To put a Difference between the Authority of private Perſons, 
and of the Biſhops and Governours of-the Church who may be preſum- 
ed to underſtand the Senſe of the Church, and the Doctrine of the Apo. 
ſtles better than the other. And ſo Clemens, Ignatius, Polycarp, Theo- 
philas, and Irenews are more to be truſted as to the Senſe and Practice of 
the Chriſtian Church than ſuch as Hermes, and Papias and Tatianus, 
who had neither the Judgment nor the Authority of the other. 

4. That may be juſtly looked onas the Senfe of the Church,which is 
owned both by the Friends and the Enemies of it, The Enemies of 
Chriſtianity charged them with many Things, which the Apologilts 
utterly denied. Now we find Pliny charging the Chriſtians with ſing- 
ing Hymns to Chriſt, as to God; ſeveral Chriſtian Writers of that 
time mention this, but never go about to ſoften; or to excuſe, or de- 
ny it. And ſo we find Lucian deriding the Chriſtians for the Doctrine 
of Three and One, which the Apologiſts of that time are ſo far from de- 
nying, that they aſſert and vindicate it, as appears by Athenagoras and 
others. | | it? 

But theſe things I only touch at; to ſhew how the Senſe of the Church 
is to — taken, and how from thence the Senſe of the Scriptures may be 
cleared. | 
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M y Brethren, 


A often as it pleaſes Godin his wiſe Providence to bring me among 
you in the ordinary Courſe of my Viſitation, I cannot ſatisfie my 
ſelf that I do my own Duty, unleſs I put you in mind of doing yours. 
We live in an Age, wherein the Contempt of the Clergy is too notori- 
ous not to be obſerved z but the true Reafons are not ſo well confidered 
as they ought to be. Some, to increaſe the Contempt of the Clergy, 
have given ſuch Reaſons of it, as ſeem to make it a light and jeſting 
matter; but truly it is very far from being ſo : For the Contempt of 
Religion is oft-times both the Cauſe and the Effect of it. It is not at all 
to be wondred at, that thoſe who hate to be reformed, (ſhould hate thoſe 
whoſe Duty and Buſineſs it ought to be to endeavour to reform them. 
But when Religion is ſtruck at through our Sides, we ought with Pa- 
tience to bear the Wounds and Reproaches we receive in ſo good a 
Cauſe. Wo be to us, if thoſe who are Enemies to Religion, ſpeak well 
fo : Forit isa ſtrong Preſumption that they take us to be of their 
de in our Hearts, and that we are diſtinguiſhed only by our Profeſſion, 
which they look on only as our Trade. And we give too much occa- 
ſion for ſuch Suſpicions of us, if we do not heartily concern our ſelves 
for the Honour and Intereſt of true Religion in the World, whatever 
wemay ſuffer, as to our Reputation, for the ſake of it. It 1s poſſible, 
that if we go about to humour ſuch Perſons in their Infidelity and Con- 
tempt of Religion, we may eſcape ſome hard Words for the preſent, 
but they cannot but have the greateſt inward Contempt and Hatred of 
all thoſe who live upon Religion, and yet have not the Courage to de- 
fend it. And what Satisfaction can ſuch have, when they reflect upon 
' themſelves, and think what Occafion they have given to confirm ſuch 

Perſons in their Infidelity, and to make them think the worſe of Religi- 
on for their ſakes. | | 

The beſt thing we can do to recover the Honour of Religion, and 
to ſet our Profeſſion above Contempt, is to apply our ſelves ſeriouſly 
and conſcientiouſly to do our Duties. For if others find that we are in 


earneſt, and make it our great Buſineſs to do all the Good we can, both 


in the Pulpit, and out of it; if we behave our ſelves with that Gravi- 
ty, Sobriety, Meekneſs and Charity which becomes ſo holy a Profeſſt- 
on, we (hall raiſe our ſelves above the common Reproaches of a ſpite- 
ful World; and do what lies in us to ſtop the Mouths at leaſt, if not to 
gain the Hearts of our Enemies. 
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For the real Eſteem which Men have of others, is not to be gained 
by the little Arts of Addreſs and Infinuation, much Jeſs by complying 
with them in their Follies ; but by a ſteady and reſolute Practice of our 
own Duties, joined with a gentle and eaſie, and obliging Behaviour 
to others, ſo far as is conſiſtent with them. But a proud, ſupercilious, 
moroſe Behaviour towards our greateſt Enemies, doth but make them 
much more ſo; if any thing ſoftens them, and makes them more tra. 
Qable, it will be, joining a Firmneſs of Mind, as to our plain Duties, 
with Humility and Kindneſs in other Matters, | 

But what are theſe Duties we are obliged to ſo much Care in the Per. 
formance of? | 

There is a two-fold Obligation lying upon us. 

I. That which is more General from the Nature and Deſign of our 
Imployment; which is the Cure of Souls; and that requires great Dili. 
gence and Faithfulneſs, frequent Recollection and Conſideration, ſeri- 
ous Application of our ſelves to Divine Studies and Imployments; a 
prudent Uſe of the beſt Methods for the Convincing, Reproving, Di- 
recting and Aſſiſting thoſe who are committed to our Care. And all 
theſe are implied in the Nature of our Office, as it is ſet forth in holy 
Scripture; wherein we are deſcribed as Labourers, and therefore muſt 
take Pains, and not ſpend our time in vain and idle Company: As Tea- 
chers, and therefore ought to be ſtored with a good Stock of Knowledge 
our ſelves, and be ready to communicate it to others: as Paſtors, and 
ſo we ought to look after our Flock, and not leave them to the careleſs 
Management of others, who are not ſo concerned for their Welfare, 
as we ought to be: As Ambaſſadors from Chriſt, and therefore we are 
bound to look after the Buſineſs we are ſent upon, and the great 
Weightand Importance of it, as to your own Salvation as well as others: 
As Stewards of the Myſteries of God, and the firſt thing required in them, 
is to diſcharge their Truſt honeſtly and faithfully, remembring the Ac- 
count they muſt give to God. 

But theſe, you may ſay, are only general Things, and do not deter- 
mine and limit our Duties within certain Bounds z what is there which 
con * and determine our Duties, as to the Station we have in this 

urch? 


II. I come therefore to the Special Duties, which by the Ancient 


Conſtitution of this Church, and the Ecclefiaſtical Laws of it, are incum- 


bent upon you. And you are to conſider, that as the Law hath taken 
Care for your Maintenance and Subſiſtence in doing your Duties; ſo it 
doth ſuppoſe your careful Performance of them, not only in regard 
to thegeneral Rule of Conſcience, but to that particular Obligation you 
are under, as Members of this Church. And therefore I ſhall enquire 
into two things: 

I. The Duties you are under this Obligation to. ; 

H. The Incouragement which the Law gives in Conſideration of it. 

I, The Duties are of two ſorts : | 

1. Publick and Solemn, 2. Private and Occaſional, 

1. Publick and Solemn; and thoſe either reſpe& the Time, or the 
Duties themſelves. 

1. As to the Times of Solemn and Publick Worſhip, which are the 
Weekly Lord's-days, and the other Holy-days. 

1. I begin with the Obſervation of the Lord's-day ; which I ſhalf 


now make appear to have been ſet apart for the ſolemn Worſhip 8 
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Service of God, eſpecially by the Clergy, from the firſt Settlement of 
a Parochial Clergy in this Church, oF. es 
In a Provincial Council held at Cloveſhve or Cliff, A. D. 747. the Ring 
and Nobility being preſent (where the Archbiſhop and Biſhops Aſſem- concii. 
bled for Regulating the Worſhip of God in Parochial Churches then angst. 
newly erected in many places) the Fourteenth Canon is expreſs, That 
the Lord's-day ought to be celebrated with due Veneration, and de- 
voted only to Divine Worſhip (Divino tantum cultui dedicatus) and the 
Presbyters are required to officiate in their ſeveral Churches, both in Preach- 
ing and Praying and the People are required to let alone their common 
worldly Affairs, and to attend the publick Worſhip of God. | 
The Canons of Egbert, Archbiſhop of York, are as clear and full for the 
Northern as the other for the Southern, Can. 104. That nothing is to be done 
on the Lord's Day, but what tends to the Worſhip and Service of God. And 
Can. 36. That Chriſt ſantlified the Lord's Day by his Reſurrection. But be- 
cauſe theſe Canons of Egbert will be often uſed, ſomething ought to be  . 
obſerved to clear their Authority. Sir H. Spelman ſaith there are ſeveral Jon 4 
Ancient MSS. of them. Mr. Selden owns the Cotton MS. to be of the time 238. 
of H. 1. but he ſuſpects that another made the Collection, and put it under 
his Name. But it wasno ſtrange thing for the great Biſhops to make ſuch 
a Collection of Canons; for ſo it was done by Theodore, Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury; by Theodulphus of Orleans; Iſaac Lingonenſis, Chrodegangus, 
Herard us, Hincmarus, &c. And Egbert was not only a great Man, Bro- Egbert. 
ther to the King of the Northumbrians, but a great Promoter of Learn- P. 
ing and Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline, as appears by his Dialogue about the gir. cum 
latter, and the other by Alcuins Epiſtles about him, and Bede's Epiſtle _ _ 
to him a little before his death. And the Agreement between the Ca- Egbert. 
pitulars and theſe Canons might come from Alcuin's carrying them o- Dublin, 
ver into France with him. 3 
In the Saxon Canons, c. 24. it is ſaid, that the Lord's-day on which concil. 
our Saviour roſe trom the Dead, is to be devoted wholly to the Service 4 . 
of God, excepting only Works of Neceſſity and Charity. ws 
Theſe Canons are tranſlated from thoſe of Theodulphus, Biſhop of 
Orleans, A. D. 786. And it is obſervable, that as the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion prevailed in theſe Northern Parts, ſo the Religious Obſervation of 
the Lord's-day was enforced, as appears by the Canons of the Galli- 
can Church, as well as this. As in the famous Canon of the Council 
of Maſcon, A. D. 585. where the Biſhops Aſſembled, complain of the 
Neglect of the Lord's-day, and agree to put the People upon a ſtricter 
Obſervance of it. And ſo before in the Council of Orleans, A. D. 538. 
But in both theſe Canons they avoid a Jewiſh Superſtition as well as pro- 
tane Neglect. They allowed both Works of Neceſſity and Conveni- 
ency, and did not place the Obſervation in a bare Reſt, but in Atten- 
dance on the Worſhip of God; and forbad all manner of Secular Im- 
ployments which were inconſiſtent with it. Nay, Theodulphws his Ca- 
non goes higher, Tantummodo Deo vacandum, the whole Day ought to 
be ſpent in Religious and Charitable Imployments. 5 
The greateſt Men in our Sexo Churches aſſerted the ſame. Bede Bed. T. J. 
ſaith, That the Apoſtles appointed the Lord's-day to be obſerved with Reli-” * 
gieus Solemnity, and therein we ought to devote our ſelves to the Worſhip of 
od ; tantum divinjs cultibus ſerviamus. And to the ſame purpoſe ſpeaks cun. de 
Alcuin, who was bred up under Egbert, Arch-biſhop of Tort, and calls o fe. e. 
Bede the greateſt Maſter of his time; and in another place he ſaith, *7- 
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Epiſt.5. One Seventh Day is ſet apart among Chriſtians, as another had been 
Be off. . among the Jews for the Service of God; and that therein we ought to 
49. attend to the Care of our Souls and to lead a ſpiritual Life, 
Bed. T. Bede diſtinguiſhes between the Patriarchal and Jewiſh Sabbath, The 
IV. 586. latter he calls a Carnal, and the other a Spiritual Sabbath ; the former 
lay in a ſtrict Abſtinence from Labour, but the other in Prayer, and 
v. 583- Devotion, and Spiritual Contemplations. The Jewiſo Reſt, he ſaith, 
_ 530. was inutile, languidum, & Inxurioſur. For the Jews allowed Recre- 
ations and Sports on their Sabbaths; Vacant ab opere bono, ſuith he, 
Auguſt. in non ab opere nugatorio. Vacant ad nugas, ſaith S. Auguſtin; but he ſaith, 
Plal: 91+ they had better plow or dig, than dance on that Day, or (it in the 
22, 11.5, Theater. And he tells us, That the Heathens objected againſt the Jews, 
Der That they ſpent one Day in the Week in Idleneſs. For they ſuppoſed 
Cnor0s the bare Reſt to be the SanRtification of the Day which was command- 
ed, and the ſpending any part of it in the publick Worſhip, to be vo- 
Enſeb. luntary Devotion. But the better ſort of the Jews thought the Reft 
3 was appointed for the Knowledge of the Law, and Spiritual Imploy- 


ſeph.2.c. ments. So Philo, Joſephus, Aben-Exra, Kimchi, and Memaſſth ben Iſrael. 


4ppi0n. It ſeems moſt reaſonable in this Caſe to diſtinguiſh between the Le- 


Aben-Ez- . . e 
in £x- gal Reſt ſtrictly required by the Fourth Commandment, and the Origi- 
od. Kim * Reg in —— of God's reſting from the Work of Creation, 
2 The former was a Sign between God and the People of Iſrael, as it is 
52. Me- often called in Scripturez and the other was a Commemorative Sign, 
naff- ka. but ſuch as excited them to the Worſhip of the Creator; and therefore 
ot. G21. the Patriarchal Sabbath, as Bede obſerves, was of a ſpiritual Nature. 
dug e, And ſuch a ſpiritual Sabbath, as 8. Auguſtixe calls it, ought to be ob- 
Fault- 5. ſerved by Chriſtians in the Duties of God's Worſhip, as well as in ſpi- 
Giant. c. ritual and holy Thoughts. But the Jewiſb Sabbath, he often faith, 
2 2% D*doth not oblige Chriſtians. I the rather mention him, becauſe Bede 
lir. ce 11. followed his Doctrine herein; and that of Gregory I. who was the great 
13. Epiſt. Inſtrument of promoting the Converſion of our Anceſtors to Chriſtia- 
3 nity. And he declares bimſelf fully, both as to the Ceſſation of the 
 * Jewiſh Sabbath, and the religious Obſervation of the Lord's-day. It 
ſeems there were ſome then, as there are among us now, who were for 
Greg. E- the ſtri& Obſervation of the Saturday-Sabbath. But Gregory ſaith, They 
pitt. might as well inſiſt upon Circumciſon and Sacrifices, as the Jewiſh Sub- 
'*5 bath. But yet he. adds, We ought on the Lord's-day to abſtain from 
worldly Imployments, and devote our ſelves unto Prayers, that we 
be cone may make ſome Amends for the Weeks Negligence, by the Devotions 
5 58.3. on that Day. And this devoting the Lord's-day to the Service of God, 
Conc. is entred into the Body of the Canon Law; and taken out of Joo, and 
og by him from the Canons of the Gallican Church, as appears by ſeveral 
Concil, Councils. a : = 
Cabil.c- Our Lyzwood mentions that Canon as in force here, Die Dominic 
wed of nihil aliud agendum, niſs Deo vacandum. And he takes ſome Pains to 
Arelat. explain it, by diſtinguiſhing, ; Ra 
= _ 1. Works ſervile materially and formally, as Plowing, Sowing, Mar- 
2.c. 35. kets, Law-days, & c. theſe are generally forbidden. ; 1 
Fi. . 2. Acts ſpiritual materially and finally, as all Acts of Piety an 
Dc Oo votion, and theſe we ought to attend upon with Care and 3 
Archi- 3. Ads not ſervile in themſelves, but done for a ſervile End, as Stu- 


1 dies and Deſigns tor Gain. 


4. Ads 


that is, 
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4. Acts ſervile in themſelyes, but not ſo in their End; as the Man's 
taking up his Couch on the Sabbath-day, whom Chriſt cured; 

He affirms, that there is a Moral Part in the Fourth Commandment, 
which, he faith, is z Lu Reſt, or a time ſet apart for God's Ser- 
vice: Which be takes from Aquinas, who ſaith the Subſtance of the Com- Squin, in 
mand is Moral; but he doth not make it to be one day in Seven, but Diſt. 4 
ſome determinate time, which, he ſaith, the Church may appoint; but Qu. 1. 
then it muſt be imployed in the Service of God ( vacare rebus divints) a 4. 
as things were faid to be ſanctiſied under the Law, which were applied 2 
to God's Service. But notwithſtanding this Judgment of Anina, ſome 
great Men in the Church of Rowe have thought one day in Seven, Mo- 
ral; and that the Proportion which God himſelf had appointed, can- 
not be leflen'd. For although Mankind could not by natural Reaſon 
find out the Proportion, yet being once reveal'd, it doth not ceaſe to 
oblige, unleſs ſomething figurative and ſymbolical, or peculiar to the . 2. Q 
Jewiſh Nation be diſcovered in it. 100. ts 

Bellarmine makes that the Reaſon of the Inſtitution of the Lord's. day, Bel. de 
becauſe God's Law required that one day in Seven ſhould be ſet apart _ 13. 
for the Worſhip of God; but the Apoſtles thought it not fit to obſerve « 11. 
the Jewiſh Sabbath, and therefore changed it into the Lord's- day. 

Covarruvi us ſaith, That all Divines agree with Aquin u, That there Covarruv. 
is ſome thing Moral in the Fourth Command, which continues to ob- Reto. 
lige; and that the Lord's-day is of Divine Inſtitution. And to him TION 
the Roman Editors of the Canon Law referr, as to this matter. ; | 

Azorius confeſſeth, That the Obſervation of the Lord's-day hath Azor. T. 
ſomething of the Divine and Natural Law in it, which requires one day * . E 
in a Week ſhould be conſecrated to the Service of God, and that it is 
moſt agreeable to Reaſon. And he adds, That Panormitan, Sylveſter, 
and other Canoniſts held the Lord's-day to be of divine Inſtitution. 

Suarez ſaith, That the Church doth obſerve one day in Seven by Suarez. de 
virtue of the divine Law; that Proportion being ſo agreeable to Natu- el. 1. . 
ral Reaſon, that it cannot be altered, a. 8 

Thomas Waldenſis, who lived here in the time of H. 5. obſerves, u., 8. 9- 
That even then there were two Extreams in Mens Opinions about the Ob- 1. 7 75 
ſervation of the Lords. day; ſome allowed no kind of Work, and others, 6. c. 149 
any. But he ſhews, That the Law of Nature requires r Solemn Days 
for Divine Worſhip ;, and that then there onght to be a Reſt from other La- 
bours, I they hinder the Mind from that Attention neceſſary to the Ia U c. 

0 


Service of God And necelſary Works are left to a few, that others may be 3 
more at Liberty. 10. Al- 


In the Saxon Laws we find many againſt the Profanation of the Lord's r 40 
day by laviſh Imployments, by Markets and Trading, by Folkmotes arheliſt. c. 


and Law-fuits, Gc. So that great care was taken then, that the Lord's- 9: £482" 
day ſhould be duly obſerved. 19. 


| thelred, c. 
After the Norman times, we have ſeveral Conſtitutions to inforce '5: Cut. 


the ſtrict Obſervation of the Lord's-day. In the time of H. 6. Hubert 3 
de Burgo faith, That Cuſtom may derogate from other Holy-days, but Angl. Il. 


not from the Lord's-day ; becauſe they are not commanded by God, as 23% 372+ 
Pupill. O- 


Since the Reformation our Book of Homilies goes npon the ſame wn * 
Grounds which were uſed in the Saxon times, viz. That the Jewiſh Homily of 


Sabbath doth not oblige us; but however to obſerve the like Proporti- che Place 


on of time, and devote it to the Service of God. — 


Mr. 
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Ecclef. Mr. Hooker ſaith, That we are to account the Sanctification of one da 
in Seven a Duty which God's immutable Law doth exact for ever. 

But what is meant by this SanQification of one day in Seven? If it 
be underſtood according to the old Canons, it will fill ſcrupulous 
Minds with more Doubts and Fears about the right Obſervation of 
it. | 
orig.in Origen ſaith, The Obſervation of the Chriſtian Sabbath lies in theſe 
Numer. things; 1. A Forbearance of worldly Bufineſs. 2. Attendance on the 
Hom: 23 Publick Worſhip. 3. Divine Meditation on things inviſible and future. 
Hom.9.in Hæc eſt obſervatio Sabbati Chriftiani, And in another place, he requires 
Levit. 16. beſides Publick Worſhip, private Meditation and Reading the Holy 

Scriptures. 

Chryſoſt, St. Chryſoſtom inſiſts very much upon the ſame in ſeveral places, and 
om: 5-0 on different Occaſions. And although it be in his popular Sermons 
Hom, in yet he would certainly not put them upon any thing, but what he 
Job. Hom. thought very fit to be done, And they muſt have a mean Opinion of 
. 5-20 P®P- him, who think his Eloquence carried him too far in this matter. 
Hom. 10. 1 (hall conclude with the Opinion of Lymwood, a Learned and Judi- 
in Gen. cjous Canoniſt; and he obſerves a three-fold Sanctification of the Lord s. 
De Oficio day. 1. By Abſtinence from Sin, which is neceſſary at all times. 2. By 
archi- Abſtinence from ſuch bodily Labours as hinder the Minds Attendance 
Joy” — upon God's Service. 3. By the whole Imployment of our Minds in 
fices. Divine Matters; and this he calls the perfect Obſervation of it. 

Theſe things I have the more largely inſiſted upon, to ſhew, that the 
religious Obſervation of the Lord's-day, is no Novelty ſtarted by 
ſome late Se&s and Parties among us, but that it hath been the 
general Senſe of the beſt part of the Chriſtian World, and is particu- 
larly inforced upon us of the Church of Exgland, not only by the 
Homilies, but by the moſt ancient Eccleſiaſtical Law among us. 

But this is not all, for the Ancient as well as Modern Canons require 
the Obſervation of Holy-days likewiſe. The Canons of Egbert require 


not only Prayers, but Preaching then, Can. 1. 3. 


The Council of Cloveſhoe, Can. 13. diſtinguiſhes the Holy-days relating 


to our Saviour, from the reſt; and ſaith, they gre to be obſerved ina 
ſolemn and uniform Manner, and the reſt according to the Roman Mar- 

Alcvin. de Fyrology : Which, I ſuppoſe, were thoſe repeated then in the Diptychs 

Offic. c 42, of the Church; which cuſtom continued longer at Rome, than in o- 

- — ther Churches ; but it was generally diſuſed before the time of Charles 

tych Leo, the Great. 

c. 8. The Cuſtom in Rome, in Gregory's time, was to obſerve the Saints- 
days with the ſolemn Service at one Church, as appears by his Homilies 
on the Evangeliſts, which were many of them preached on thoſe Occaſi- 
ons; as of S. Felicitas, Hom. 3. S. Agnes, Hom. 11, 12. S. Felix, Hom. 
13. S. Pancrace, Hom. 27, &c. and of others who were Roman Martyrs; 
and therefore had a particular Solemnity appointed for them. But as 
to other Saints-days, it appears by the Antiphonarius and Sacramentary 
of Gregory I. that they had particular Anthems and Collects proper for 
them in the Offices of the Day; but I do not find that the generality of 
the People were ſo ſtrictly tied up, when the Offices were over, as they 
were on the Lord's-day, and the greater Feſtivals relating to onr Savi- 
our. In the Council of Coveſboe, Car. 13. I obſerve that the Natali- 
tia Sanforum, i. e. the Anniverſary Saints-days, were obſerved with 


particular Pſalmody and Anthems; and Can. 17. the days of 2 
an 
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and Anguſtine, the two great inſtruments of converting the Nation, 
wete only to be kept as Holy-days by the Clergy, without any par- 
ticular Obligation on all the People. So that the Holy-days of 2 
Obſervation then, ſeem to have been no other than thoſe which relate 
to our Saviour, called Dowinice Diſpenſationis in carne Feftiv11atis ; the 
reſt had ſome propet Offices which were performed on their days ; but 
the People were to attend them, as well as they could; but after there 
was not this ſtrictneſs required, as upon the greater Holy-days; and as 
it was in the Church of Rome afterwards, when they made the Obli- 
gation of Conſcience to extend to all Holy-days appointed by the 
Church; But it is obſervable, (1.) That this Obligation is taken from pe cultu 
thoſe Canons which mention only the Lord's-day, as appeats by Bel{4r- Sand. .f. 
nine. (2.) That they kept up the Diſtinction of greater and leſſer Ho- 
ly-days. (3.) That they allow the Biſhop to diſpenſe, as to ſome de ferm, 
Works on Holy-days. Lynwood obſerves, that the Abſtinence from“ 
Work is not alike, but as the Church hath required it; and that if a 
Biſhop's Licence cannot be had, a leſs will ſerve. Our Church, Car. 
13. requires Holy-days to be obſerved with Works of Piety, Charity, 
and Sobriety ; but gives uo Rule as to Abſtinence from Works, or the 
ſtrict Obligation of Conſcience. | 

2. [now come to the particular Duties of the Clergy on the days 
which are ſolemnly devoted to the Service of God. 46001 
ꝛ. The conſtant and devout Attendance upon, and ſolemn Reading the _ 
Prayers of the Church, as they are appointed. It the old Saxon Ca Coal, 
nous the Presbyters are required to officiate conſtantly at Prayers in theit 24%" 
Churches ; ſo in the Council at Cloveſbve; Can. 8. the Canons of Egbert, 
Can. 2. Canons of Edger, Can. 45. | 

But how if the People will not come to the Prayers? You ought, 
what lies in you, to remove the Cauſes of ſuch Neglect; which ariſes ge- 
nerally from theſe things z either groſs Stupidity and Regardleſneſs of 
Religion, which is too common in the World, or from Prejudice and 
Principles of Education, or the Intereſt of a Party; or from not Read- 
ing the Prayers with that Attention and Devotion which is fit to raiſe 
an Eſteem of them. The other two, you ought to do wliat you can 
to remove; but this is your own Fault if you do it not. We are not 
to pleaſe the Fancies of People by an affected Variety of Expreſſions in 
Prayers ; but we ought to do what we can to Excite their Affections, 
which is done as much by the due manner of Reading, as by Figures 


657 


in ſpeaking. And the People are uneaſie at ſtaying, when they ſee the 


Miniſter read them fo faſt, as though he minded nothing ſo much as to 
be at the end of them; or when he mangles them ſo, as if he had a 
mind to make the People out of love with them. | 

2, The next Duty is Preaching z and truly that need to be looked af- 
ter, when the Eſteem of our Profeſſion depends ſo much upon it: 
We have none of thoſe Methods which thoſe on both ſides make fo 
much uſe of; we can neither comply with the People in Geſtures, and 
Phraſes, and Enthuſiaſtick Heats, nor with Superſtitious Devotions and 
Prieſt-craft of others. Of all Churches ours bath the leaſt Reaſon to 
be charged with it ſince they let go ſo many Advantages over the Peo- 
ple by the Reformation. Thanks be to God, we have Scripture, and 
Reaſon, and Antiquity of our fide; but theſe are dry and infipid things | 
to the common People, unleſs ſome Arts be uſed to recommend them. 
But ſince our main Support lies in the Honeſty and Juſtice of our gr | 
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without Tricks and Devices, We ought to look very well to that part 
of our Profeſſion which keeps up any Reputation among the People , 
and that is Preaching. Thoſe who are ſo weak or lazy, as to be glad 
to have that laid aſide too, in a great Meaſure, never well conſidered 
the Deſign of our Profeſſion, or the way to ſupport it, It's true, for 
ſome time Preaching was an extraordinary thing in the Church; and 
none but Great and Eloquent Men of Authority in the Church were 
rmitted to preach, an the greateſt Biſhops were then the Preachers, 

as appears by the Sermons of S. Ambroſe, S. Chryſoſtom, S. Auguſtine, &c. 
J even ſome of the Biſhops of Rome, whatever Sozomen aith, were 
5 frequent Preachers, as appears, by Gregory s Homilies on Ezekiel and the 
Regiſt, J. Goſpels And if it were not then praiſed he did very ill to complain 
Concil. Of the Burden of it, and the danger of neglecting it. But in other 
Vaſenf. 2. Churches while the Biſhop and the Presbyters lived together, before 


c. a. Turon. Parochial Cures Were ſettled, the Presbyters had no conſtant Office of 


Arcl. g. c. preaching, but as the Biſhops appointed them occaſionally. But after- 


ic. Capi- wards when the Presbyters were fixed in their Cures, they were requi- 
— 15 red to be very diligent and careful in preaching, or inſtructing the Peo- 
1. 205. ple committed to their Charge, as may be ſeen in many early Canons 
1 11. of the Gallican Church 3 and ſo it was here in England : Council of 
Elan. Cloveſhoe, c. B. 14. Egbert, Can. 3. and that not only in the moving 


Prefar, ad way in the Pulpit, but in the. familiar and inſtructing way, which we 


— call Catechizing 3 Council Cloveſhoe, c. 10. Can. Egbert. 6. Both ought to 


© 4.46 be done, becauſe they are both very uſeful. The Principles and Foun- 
ac. dations of Religion muſt be well laid, to make the People have any 
def dc. Taſte or Reliſh of preaching 3 otherwiſe it islike reading Mathematicks 
_ thoſe who underſtand not Numbers or Figures. Eraſmus obſerves, 
452 «= de that the Senſe of Religion grows very cold without preaching); and 
admini- that the Counteſs of Richmod, Mother to H. 7. had ſuch a Senſe of 


2 the Neceſſity of it in thoſe times, that (he maintained many Preachers 


part. 2. p. at her own Charges, and imployed Biſnop Fiſber to find out the beſt 
34. Gode- qualified for it. And ſince the Reformation the Church of Rome hath 


od wigs been more ſenſible of the Neceſlity of it, as appears by the Council of 


| Co Bor- Trent. Cardinal Borromeo, One of the moſt celebrated Saints ſince that 
Ealil. de time, frequently inſiſts upon it, gives Directions about it, and ſpeaks 
8 9 1 

Cithe. of it as a thing, which tends very much to the Glory of Cod, and the 
—_— 5 Salvation of Souls. And to the ſame purpoſe other great Men among 
Baptif c. them, 28 Cardinal Palæotus, Godean, Bordenave, and others. Woul 
Ep. = it not then be a great ſhame for us, who pretend to a Zeal for Refor- 
Abet mation and the true Religion, to neglect or ſeſſen the Reputation of 
8 thoſe things * me 2 2 N ry, ne 9 
uloh. de them; and thoſe are Diligence in Preaching and Catec ixing 

— ” none can deſpiſe who value Religion, none can neglect who have any 
Baptitm. Regard to the Intereſt or Honour of their Profeſſion. | 

pf nide 3. The next duty is the ſolemn Adminiſtration of the Sacraments, 
bapt. Ce- which ought to be done in the publick Aſſemblies, where is not a great 
2 au- Reaſon to the contrary. The Saxon Canons are exprels, that Baptiſm, 
gulf. de unleſs in Caſe of Neceſſity, ſhould be adminiſtred only in due times 
7 and places, Egbert Can. 10, 11. While the ancient Diſcipline was kept up, 
! 2c. 1. and Baptiſm only celebrated at the great Feſtivals, there was a neceſſity 
8 of its being publick 3 and the Catechumens underwent ſeveral m_— 
el. nies, which laſted ſeveral days in the Face of the Church, a5 8. Augu- 


Auguft, ſtine obſerves, after they had been kept under private Examination for 
Serm- 605 : {ome 
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ſome time before. But when whole Nations were not only converted, 

but Intants generally baptized, the former Method of Diſcipline was 
changed. But yet the Church retained her Right as to Satifaction about 

the due Admiſſion of her Members. And that is the true Reaſon why, 

after private Baptiſm, the Child is required to be brought to the pu 

lick Congregation. For Baptiſm is not intended to be done before 

a ſelect Number of Witneſſes, but jn the Face of the Church, which 

is the regular and ſolemn way; however, the Biſhop may diſpenſe in 

ſome particular Caſes, which he judges reaſonable. At firſt Baptiſm 

was adminiſtred publickly, as occaſion ſerved, by Rivers; as Bede 

faith, Panlinns baptized many in the Rivers, before Oratories or Churches Bed. J. 2. 
were built. Afterwards the Baptiſtery was built at the Entrance of © + 
the Church, or very near it; which is mentioned by Athandſous, 
8. Cry ſoſtom, 8. Ambroſe, S. Auguſtine, &c. The Baptiftery then had a 
large Baſon in ir, which held the Perſons to be baptized, and they -—- 
went down by Steps into it. Afterwards when Immerſion came to 

be diſuſed, Fonts were ſet up at the Entrance of Churches: But till 

the place was publick. But in Caſe of Neceſſity there is a Form pre- 
ſcribed 3 and I not ſee how any, without leave, can uſe the form of 

publick Baptiſm in private Houſes ; which is againſt both our Ancient 
and Modern Canons. In the Greek Church it is Deprivation to do it; Sanft in 
and do the Synod under Photius confirms it, both as to the Euchariſt and can. 31, 
Baptiſm, becauſe publick Order is to be preſerved. But it is there under- 59. Sy". 
ſtood to be done in oppoſition to the Biſhop's Authority, whoſe Conſent & = 


= 


may make the Caſe different, if they judge it reaſonable. But Miniſte- 


rial Officers are not Judges in an equitable. Caſe againſt a ſtanding Rule. 
4. Another Duty of the Parochial Clergy is, to be able and ready 


to reſolve Penitential Caſes, which relate to the internal Court of Con- 


ſcience, and not the external and judiciary Court, which reſpects the 
Honour of the Church, as to ſcandalous Offences committed by the 
Members of it. And this takes in the private and orcaſſoual Duties of 
the Parochial Clergy ; for they onght to inform themſelves of the Spi- 
ritual Condition of their People, that they may be able to give ſuita- 
ble Advice and Directions to them both in Health and Sickneſs: But 
chiefly to be able to give them ſafe and ſeaſonable Advice under trou- 
bles of Conſcience by reaſon of wilful Sins. Duarenus, a very confide- en 
rable Lawyer, thinks the main Buſineſs of the Clergy, as to the Cure of qe. — 
Souls, lies in the Power of Binding and Looſing, i. e. in dealing aright /. 2. c. 7: 
with the Conſciences of Men, as to the Guilt of their Sins. And the 
Rules of the penitential Court, are different from thoſe of the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Court, as well as the end is different. In the Saxon times, there 
were both here. There were Eccleſiaſtical Law which related to Judi- 
cial Caſes, wherein a publick Penance was injoyned in order to the concis. 
Churches Satisfaction. ! Angl. I. p. 
But there were many Cauſes which were not publick, and yet great io. 
Care was to be uſed, as to the Direction of Penitents, as appears by Capt. 55, 
the Penitentials of Theodore and Bede in the Saxon times. Whereby ogg 
we learn that a difference was to be obſerved, as to the nature of Of. 3 
fences, and the Circumſtances of Perſons and Actions, and the Meaſure L.-Edmua: 
of Contrition ; and the particular Method is ſet down in the peniten- Seeg 
tial books, which was in very material Circumſtances different from the capic. c. 
Methods uſed in the Church of Rowe. But it is a thing necefſary for 3: 


3 X 4 a Reging IA 
every Parochial Miniſter to be able to ſettle doubting Conſciences, and * 
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to put them into the beſt Methods of avoiding Sin for the Future, with. 
out which the Abſolution of the Prieſt ſignifies nothing. For where 
God doth not abſolve, the Church cannot. RR 

5. Giving a good Example'to the People committed to your Charge. 
This is often mentioned in the Saxon Canons: Council at Cloveſboe, c. 
8. Canons of Egbert, 14, 15, 18, 19, 33. in the Laws, of Alfred, c. 3. 
of Edward c. 3. Conſtit. of Odo. c. 4, 5. of Edgar, 57,-58, 59, 60, 61 
64. of Canutus, c. 26. And in the Concluſion of one Collection of his 
Laws are theſe Words, Happy is that Shepherd, who by his good Life and 
Doctrine leads bis Flock to Eternal and Heavenly Joys ; þ: happy is that 
Flock that follows — a She , who hath reſcued them out of the Devil; 
Hands, and put them into God's. | 

6. Laſtly the Performance of all theſe Duties ſuppoſes a conſtant Re- 
fidence among your People ; without which it is impoſſible to diſcharge 
them in ſuch a manner, as to give them and your ſelves full Satisfa&i- 
on. This, I am ſenſible, is a very nice and tender Point; and the Dif- 
ficulties of it do ariſe from theſe things: On one fide it is ſaid, 


7. That there is an Allowance by the Law given to ſeveral Perſons 


to hold more Benefices than one; and ſince the Diſtribution of Benefi- 
ces is not by the Law of God, butby the Law of the Land, what Faultis 
there in making uſe of the Privileges which the Law gives? But there 
cannot be conſtant Reſidence in more Places than one. 

2, That the general Service of the Church is more to be pre- 
ferred than taking Care of a particular Pariſh ; becauſe the neceſſary 
Duties of a Pariſh may be ſupplied by Perſons approved by the Biſhop, 
and a ſingle Living ſeldom affords a ſufficient Competency for perſons 
to be capable of publick Service. , 

3. That the way of Subſiſtence for the Clergy, is now much altered 
from what it was when Celibacy was enjoyned. For a Competency 
was always ſuppoſed where Reſidence was ſtrictly required; and what 
was a Competency to a fingle perſon, is not ſo to a Family. 

4. That the Church bath a power of Relaxing the ſeverity of Anci- 
ent Canons from the different Circumſtances of things: And when the 
general good of the Church may be more promoted therein; as in the 
Removal of Clergymen from one Dioceſs to another, and the Tran- 
{lation of Biſhops. : 

5. That the Caſe is now very different, as to Diſpenſations, from 
what it was in the Church of Rome, as to the number of Benefices, and 


the manner of obtaining them that a great Reſtraint is laid by our Laws. 


upon Pluralities, and our own Metropolitan is the Judge when they are 
fit to be granted. 3 

But on the other fide it is objected, 

1. That in the firſt Conſtitution of Parochial Churches, every In- 
cumbent was bound to a ſtri& Reſidence; ſo in the Canons of Egbert, 
Can. 25. Presbyters are ſaid to be ſettled in thoſe Churches, which had 
a Houſe and Glebe belonging to them; and many Canons were then ex. 
preſly made, that no Perſon ſnould have more than one Church; and 
it is ſaid in the Capitulars, that this had been ſeveral times decreed. 
And ſo it is in Herardus his Collection of Canons, Car. 49. in Iſaac 
Lingonenſit, Tit. 1. c. 24. in Chrodegangus, c. 67. in Ivo Carnotenſis, part. 
3. c. 51. in Regino, J. I. c. 254. The like we find in the Spaniſh Chur- 
ches, Concil. Tolet. 16. c. 5. and thence in the Canon-Law, C. 10. L 


3. c. 4. and in the Greek Churches, Concil. 7. Can. 15. C. 21. EI. * 
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And as ſoon as the Abuſe crept into theſe Weſtern Churches, it was cotn- 
plained of, and endeavoured to be redreſſed, Concil. Pariſ. 6. c. 49. 
Concil. Aquiſgran. 2. part. 2. c. 5. Concil. Matenſ-c. 3. That afterwards, 
not meerly the Mendicant Friars complaitied of them, as ſome have ſug- 
geſted, but ſome of the greateſt Biſhops have been zealous againſt them, 


as Gulielmus Pariſſenſit, Peraldus, Archbiſhop of Lions, Jacobus de Vi- 1 | 


' triaco Biſhop of Acer, Robert de Chorton, Cardinal Gziard Biſhop of Cam Benef.c.c. 


bray ;, and Gregory IX. declared, That he could only diſpenſe with the Prald. 
Penalty of the Law. After a ſolemn Diſputation at Paris, it was de- To. 2, de 
termined againſt Pluralities, if one Benefice be ſufficient ; and all the Avarit. c. 
Divines joyned with the Biſhop therein, except two; ſo that it ſeemed — 
to be the current Opinion of the Learned and Pious Men of that time. prat. de 
Aquinas faith, 1t is a doubtful Point, but Cajetan is poſitive againſt them. ibu 
80 that all the Zeal againſt Pluralities, is not to be imputed to the 2. 5; tint. 
Piques of the Friars againſt the Secular Clergy ; although there is no unirerſt. 
queſtion but they were ſo much the more earneſt in it; but in the Coun- — 
cil of Trent the Biſhops of Spain were the moſt zealous, as to the Point 164. 
of Reſidence, and the Friars againſt it, as appears by Cat harinus and Queſt: 
others. uodli- 
2. Setting aſide all Authorities, the Argument in Point of Conſci- ber Q. 5: 
ence, ſeems the ſtrongeſt againſt Non-reſjdence ; becauſe perſons have ci a4 
voluntarily undertaken the Cure of. Souls within ſuch Limits; and al- 2. 9. 185; 
though the bounds be fixed by human Authority, yet ſince he hath * 7: 
undertaken ſuch a Charge perſonally, knowing thoſe Bounds, it lies 
upon his Conſcience to diſcharge the Duties incumbent upon him, 
which cannot be done without conſtant Reſidence, as the Magiſtrates 
are bound in Conſcience to do their Duty, although the Bounds are 
ſettled by human Laws: And ſo in the caſe of Property, human Laws 
bind ſo that it is a Sin to invade what is ſettled by them. And if it be 
left to a Man's Conſcience, whether a Man anſwers his Obligation more 
by perſonal Attendance, or by a Curate; whether the Honour of Re- 
ligion, and the good of Souls be more promoted, and the Peace of his 
own Mind ſecured by one or the other, it is no hard matter to judge 
on which (ide it muſt go. It is impoſſible to defend all the Arguments 
uſed in the old Canons againſt Pluralities, as that Polygamy 1s unlaw- 
tul under the Goſpel: So that, as a Biſhop hath but one City, and a Man 
but one Wife, ſo a Presbyter ought to have but one Church : That no Man can Concil. 
ſerve two Maſters, &c. but all their Reaſons were not of this ſort. For, hr 
the C ouncil of Toledo ſpeaks home, That one Man cannot perform his Q 3. . 3. 
Duty to more than one Charge. To the ſame purpoſe the ſixth Council at Concil. 
Paris; and withal, That it brings a Scandal on the Chriſtian Church, and _— wit 
an Hinderance to the publick Worſhip, and the good of Souls, and ſavourstoo | 
much of a worldly Mind; which are weighty Arguments, 
The only conſiderable thing on the other fide, is, That the Biſhops 
are to take care that the Places be duly ſupplied ; but whether it be done by 
Parſon, Vicar or Curate, is not material. But this will not hold. For, 
(1.) the Care of Souls is committed perſonally to him that doth under- 
take it, And a Regard is had to the Qualifications of the Perſon for 
ſuch a Truſt, by the Patron that Preſents, and the Biſhop who admits 
and inſtitutes the Perſon ſo qualified. (2.) The old Canons were very Capic. /. 
ſtri& as to perſonal Reſidence, ſo as to fix them in their Cures from *'* 4005 
which they could not go away when they pleaſed, which they called Capir. /: 
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Promiſſuonem ſtabilitatis. Our Saxon Canons are clear, as to the perſo- # cn 
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nal Cure, Car, Egbert. 1. 4, 6. Populo ſibi commiſſo ; and no Presbytet 
could leave his Cure and go to another only for Honour or Profit, Cay. 
13. And none could go from one Bilhop to another, without his Di. 
oceſan's Leave, Concil. Herudford. c. 5. Egbert. de Eccleſ. Inftit, p. 97 
100. And when the Biſhop gives Inſtitution, he commits the Care ot 


Souls to the Incumbent, and not meerly the Care that Divine Offices be 
there performed. 


But yet it is well obſerved by Aquinas, That if the having more Bene- 


with; but there are ſome Actions which in general are irregular, yet in ſome 
caſes may be juſtified ; eſpecially, if they be extraordinary, as to publick Ser. 
vice and Oſefulneſs, &c. 


fices than one were a thing evil in it ſelf, it could in no caſe be 1 75 


Cajet. And to the ſame purpoſe Cajetan ſpeaks, but he ſaith, The Caſes that 


Sum. V- nale it lawful, muſt relate to a Publick, and not a Private Good; but he 
6. mentions theſe things which excuſe from Reſidence z 1. Lawful Impedi- 
184. f. J. ments, as to Health, G. 2. Publick Service, And others ſay, a Ge- 
195: K. J. omretrical Proportion ought to be obſerved in the Diſtribution of Eccle- 
Filliuc. ſiaſtical Benefices, and not an Arithmetical, i. e. A Regard ought to 
„gebe had to the Merits and Capacities of Perſons ; as a Commander hath 
more Pay than many common Soulders; but this reaches only to the 
Value, and not to the Number of Benefices. 
But the Queſtion ſtill remains, . whether a Legal Diſpenſation take 
not off the Obligation in Point of Conſcience, fince it is allowed by 
Law, and the Curate appointed by the Biſhop, who committed the 
Cure of Souls to him? 
In anſwer to this, we muſt conſider, 
1. That the Law propoſes in Diſpenſations very allowable ends, as 
Publick Service, Incouragement of Learning, Reward of Merit; and there- 
Concil. fore Doctors by Favour have not the Privilege which others have; and 
gence in caſe of Incompetency, as it was then judged, no Legal Diſpenſation 
Regino was needful. 
nquitit- 2, Some Ancient Canons took care of the ſupply of the Place by com- 
Baluz.ap. Petent Perſons, and in that caſe abated the Rigour of the Canon. For 
bend. ad Sirmondys faith in the Canon of the Council of Naniz, againſt Plura- 
Seen, lities, this Clauſe was added, wnleſs he hath Presbyters under him to 
612. * ſupply the Duties of his Place: And the ſame Clauſe is in Regino, 1. 1. c. 
Thomaſ- 254. and Regino puts it among the Articles 4 Enquiry, as to the Clergy, 
3. c. 42, Tf any had more Churches than one without Presbyters to aſi} him. And 
7.9 in their old Admonition to them at Viſttations it is to the ſame purpoſe, 
— «4 but in others it is left out. Thomaſſin is of opinion, that the former 
Nicen, c. enquiry related to thoſe who had Chapels, and not to more Churches, be- 
Audi cauſe then there were none that had Titles upon anothers Benefice; but 
tac, theſe Words are expreſs as tomore Churches. It's true, there were no 
42. Cal- ſuch Titles then; for a Title in the old Canon Law, was the Relation 
Sd. . which a Clergyman ſtood in to the Biſhop of his Dioceſs, being one of 
ric. c 54. his Clergy z and ſo the Greek Canoniſts underſtand a Man's not being or- 
eric... dained without a Title, and not having two Churches i. e. not to have 
<7. Con- Relation to two Dioceſſes, and ſo fine Titulo is without being owned by 
decade. ſome Biſhop; and this was that which they thought ought to be 
Edgar. 8. ſtritly obſerved ; and to which purpoſe many Canons were made, 
Egbert. both ancient and later; and if any deſerted their Biſhop, they 
Cavicw?y, were liable to Deprivation. Afterwards the Word, Title, came to 


;.c. 7; be applied to Parochial Churches; but there were ſome who * 
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out, that the Ancient Canons had another Senſe. Thence in the Coun- 
cil of Flacentia in the Canon Sauſlorum Diſt. 70. c. 2. it was decreed, - 
That one might have two Churches in the ſame Djoceſs, but not two Prefer- 
ments in ſeveral Cathedrals. And in the Council of Clermont, A. D. 
1095. the reaſon is given, becauſe according to the Canons no Man could 
have two Titles; and evety one was bound to hold to the Title to which 
he was firſt ordained. But after all, the Council of Nantz ſhews plain- Concil. 
ly, that mere parochial Tie were then allowed, if well provided for, Anett. 
by ſuch perſons as the Biſhop of the Dioceſs approved. Now this ve- 
ry much alters the State of the caſe; for then the Obligation is Real, 
and not Perſonal. | 

3. It was agreed by the Ancient Canons, that where there was Conci. 
an Incompetency of Maintenance, they allowed an Union for Sup- Toler. 16. 
port; now that is but the Biſhop's Act in joyning what had been 8 
divided, ſuppoſing a ſufficient Subſiſtence. And a reaſonable Diſtance Unis, * 
with the. Biſhop's Allowance, hath the ſame Equity; 3. e. the Biſhop's 
Act may unite two ſmall Benefices for a Support, not by a perpetual 
Union, but fo long as he ſees cauſe, which our Law doth ſtill allow, 
under ſuch a Value. But it is rather a Diſpenſation than an Union ; compegi- 
for the Rights continue diſtinct. In the Court of Rome there were Pre- us de U. 
rogative Unions ad Vitam, which were very ſcandalous, and are owned g 1 . 
by the beſt Canoniſts to be deſtructive of all Order, and invented to azor. p. 2. 
defeat the Canons againſt Pluralities. But the Unions which the Lay /.5-<- 58. 
allows, are only thoſe where two diſtin Benefices are made one for a if do Res. 
competent Subſiſtence z and then if the Union be reaſonable, the Dif- n I. 12- 
penſation within due Diſtance is ſo too. Balſamon ſaith, In the Greek © * i” 
Church Pluralities are not forbidden, if they be near, and under the ſame 
Biſhop ; but they did not allow the ſame Man to be under two Biſhops, 4d4ir. 2. 
In the Capitulars that Clauſe is added, that no Man ſhall have more 
2 than one, ſi Facul tas ſuppetit, if it affords a reaſonable Subſi- 

ence. 

And therefore in cafe of Incompetency of Maintenance, of a good 
Proviſion for Curates, and of publick Service, the ſeverity of the An- 
cient Canons is with Reaſon abated, and a perſon is ſuppoſed to un- 
dertake the Cure, with thoſe Meaſures which the Law and Canons al- 
low. But every Man who regards the doing his Duty out of Conſci- 
ence, will confider how much lies upon himfelf; and that the original 
Intention of the Church and Lawg was, That no Man ſhould under- 
take more than he was willing and ready to diſcharge, as far as one 
Man's Abilities could go. For, in great Cities, one great Pariſh re- 
quires more than ſeveral Churches in the Country ; and in ſuch cafes 
an equitable Conſtruction muſt be put upon ſach Canons, which re- 
quire perſonal performance of theſe Duties, 
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HE subject I intend now to conſider, is the Incouragment 

which the Parochial Clergy have by Law for the doing their 

Duties: Which are the Manſe, the Oblations, and the Tither. 

I. The Manſe, or Houſe and Glebe. In the Canons of Egbert it is 

Baluz. ad ſaid, Can. 25. That an entire Manſe ought to belong to every Church, with- 
* out any other than E Service. By a 1. Mr. Selden ſaith 
Selden of in the old Charters the ſame is meant as 4 Caſat or Hyde of Land. Big- 
Tythes, nonius and Sirmondus ſay, So much Glebe as was an Imployment for an 
Bignen. Hucbandman and two Servants. Spelman faith, It takes in the Houſe too, 
ad Form. L,yywood ſaith, As much Land as would imploy a Yoke of Oxen ; and fo 
— * . the Gloſs on the Canon Law. But in another place the Gloſs ſaith, The 
Sirmond. Manſe is the original Endowment of the Church, without which it cannot be 
P — ſupplied And without which it could not be conſecrated. For the 
Lynw. . Endowment was firſt to be produced before the building. Collatd pri- 
44- — mitus donatione ſolenni, are the Words of the Canon Law. And the 
— appears by Concil. Valent. 3. c. 9. Concil. Bracar. 2. c. 5. Vit. Udal- 
C. 23. Qrici c. 7. Regino I. 1. c. 23, 24. which is there explained to be 4 
8 ſubſtantial Suſtenance for thoſe who were to attend the Service of that 
ſecr. Diſt, Church. And in the Acts of Conſecration of a Parochial Church in 
1-6. 9. | Baluzius, the Biſhop in the firſt place declares himſelf ſatisfied with the 
3 268 Endowment, unde digne domus dei ſuſtentaretur. And upon this the 
Baluz, ap- original Right of Patronage, was founded, not upon the Soil, which 
— gave no Title, where there was not a Church built and endowed with 
p. 622. a competent Subſiſtence. So that all Advowſors or Rights of Preſents 
xt © tion in private Patrons, were at firſt Appendant to Manors, and not in 
adific, c. Groſs ; becauſe the Right came from the Endowment out of the Ma- 
ad Audi- nor: And the Name of Patron in the fenſe of the Feudal Law, is the 
erh. ſame with Lord of the Fee, and ſo Bereficinm is a Fendal Term; and 
till the Fendal Law prevailed, the Name of Patron is rarely uſed in this 

Senſe. And when it came to be ufed, the Patrons in France would 

| have brought thoſe who had their Berefices to a kind of Fendal Service, 

— 85, and to have received Inveſtiture from them. This Mr. Seiden drives at, 
8 as though the Patrons had the Right of Inveſtiture belonging to them, 
becauſe ſome ſuch Practice is often complained of in the French Ca- 

nons, and as often condemned, not meerly by Eccleſiaſtical Canons, 


but by as good Laws as any were then made. It cannot be denied a 
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bad Practices are the occaſion of making good Laws; but doth it fol- 
low that thoſe Practices which were againſt Law, were the Law of that 
time? Let this is Mr. Seldex's way of arguing ; he grants, That there were F. 9 
Laws made but they were little obeyed. Muſt we therefore conclude thoſe il- 
legal Practices to have been the 2 Law, and the Laws themſel ves to 


be illegal? There were two things aimed at by thoſe Patrons. I. To keep 


theClergy in a N on themſelves, without Regard to the Bi- 
ſhop's Authority. 2. To make ſuch Bargains with them as they thought, 
fit, both theſe were thought neceflary to be fedreſſed by Laws, ſince 
the Canons were lighted by them. And if the Practice be good againſt 
Law in one caſe, why not in the other alfo? Why is not Simony jultificd, 
as well as the Patron s abſolute Power over the Incumbents? But the Laws 
were ſevere againſt both. For in the time of Lad. Pius, d. D. 816. 
there was a ſolemn Aſſembly of the Eſtates of the Empire, where ſe- 
veral Eccleſiaſtical Laws were paſſed, and among the teſt, theſe two: 
1. That no Presbyters: % 77 be put in or put out of Churches, without the Au- Capit. | 
thority and Conſent of the Biſhops ; and that the Biſhops ſhould not refaſe thoſe "be i ” 
who were preſented, if they were probabilis Vitz & Doctrinæ, i. e. ſuch as 84, 147. 
the Biſhops could not object againſt either for Life or Learning. 2. That 
every Church ſhould have an entire Manſe belonging to it, free from any 
Fendal Service 3 but if they had other Eſtates of their own, for them they Ivo p. 3. 
were to anſwer to the Lords of the Manor, as others did. And from {55 174 
hence this came into the Collections of Ivo, Regino, Burcbardas, and ;. 4 24. 
Gratian, and paſſed for a Law generally received. As to the former, a Burch. “. 
new Sanction was added to it in another Aſſembly at Worms, A. D. 829. 7 
c. 1. and repeated in the Capitulars, I. 5. c. 98. Addit. 4. c. 95. and the 8.c. 24, 
like to the latter, J. 5. c. 100. Capit. A. 829. c. 4. : 25. 
But it ſeems there were ſome (till continued obſtinate in their former 
Practices, and therefore theſe Laws were re- inforced in another Aſſem- 
bly, 4. D. 869. in the time of Carolus Calves, who mentions the Laws 
of his Father and Grand- father to the ſame purpoſe, c. 9. and there 
takes notice of the Contrivances made uſe of to defeat the Intention of 
thoſe Laws ; and the bottom of all is there ſaid to be abowinable Simony. 
Which ſhews, what it was which theſe Patrons aimed at, by claiming 
Inveſtiture without the Biſhop. And it was then judged neceſlary, that the 
Biſhop's Conſent was required to prevent this Miſchief. But (till ſome 
Patrons required Feudal Service for the Glebe they had given to the 
Church; but the Law commands them to reſtore it free from ſuch Ser- 
vice, Capit. J. 5. c. 100. Addit. I. 4: c. 98. 163. And after much ſtrug- Concil.. - 


gling, Hincmarus, who lived at that time, ſaith, That theſe Laws were K. 
obſerved. The Patrons Right by Virtue of the Endowment, was not 
diſputed ; but an Arbitrary Power, as to the Incumbents, was utterly 
denied them; and they were put under the Biſhop's Care, who was to 
receive Complaints againſt them, and to proceed according to the 
Churches Canons. But I am apt to think that all this ſtir in Frauce did Fileſaci 
not ariſe from the pretence of original Donation and Endowment of 878, 1 
Churches, but from the Infeodation of Church-Lands and Tithes, by Fragment. 
Charles Martel (as an old MS. in Fileſacus faith) and others in France 2 .f 
whoſe cuſtom it was to give them in Recompence to their Souldiers, who pu Chein. 
then looked on them as their own, and were hardly brought to any 7: 6. 
reaſonable allowance for the Clergy which ſupplied them. Theſe 217 
were called Heneficia in the Capitulars, and they were to pay Regin. /. 
one G. Decime, 1. e. a Fifth part out of them, which was ob- a * 
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tained with much Difficulty, as appears by the many Laws made about 
them. In the Council at Leptins, A. D. 743. Carolomannus, Son to 
Charles Martel, owns the letting out ſome of the Church-Lands 4 
Precario & Cenſu, upon a reſerved Rent, Can. 2. Capit. I. 5, c. 3. — 
then it was barely for Life. But the conſequence was, That it was ve. 
ry hard to recover either the Lands or the reſerved Rents, and the 
put in Clergymen, and put them out as they pleaſed, becauſe they held 
theſe Lands as beneficiary Tenures from the Crown. So that it was the 
Work of more than an Age to put the Church there in any tolerable 
Condition. But this ſeems to be very much miſtaken, when it is 
brought to prove the Right of Patronage from the Endowment, as to 
the Diſpoſal of Benefices. 0 2 

But the Right of Patronage by the firſt building and endowing the 
Church, is owned by the Civil Law in Juſtinian's Novels, 123,c, 18. 
and two things were there required; 7. A ſufficient Maintenance for 
the Clergy who were nominated. 2. The Biſhop's Satisfaction as to 
their Fitneſs, about which he ſpeaks in another Novel, 56. Tit. 12, c, 
2. And he elſewhere requires, that before any Churches were built, 
the Biſhop ſhould fee that there were ſufficient Maintenance for thoſe 
who were to officiate, Novel. 66. Tit. 22. | 

The ſame Right obtained here upon the fame Grounds, as appears 
by the Baron's Anſwer to Gregory IX. who aftirm, That they had it e- 
ver ſince Chriſtianity was founded here. They mean, ever ſince pa- 
rochial Churches were endowed by their Anceſtors ; for there could be 
no ſuch Right of Patronage before. And ſuch Patroms were here called 

E-ckefe, as appears by Joh. Sarisbur. Ep. 6. 119. and the Jus 
Ad vocationit, as our Lawyers tell us, is a Right which a Perſon hath 
to preſent to a vacant Benefice in his own Name; which is agreeable 
to what Bracton and Fleta had ſaid long before. 

But it doth not appear by them how the Names of Patron and Ad. 
vocate came to be ſo applied. Among the Romans, ſaith Aſconius Pedi- 
anus, the Patron was he that pleaded the cauſe of another; the Advo- 
cate, he that appeared in Court on his behalf. But this doth not reach 
to the Jus Advocationis which we are now about. In the Ninety ſe- 
venth Canon of the African Code, an Allowance is made for the Chur- 
ches to have Advocates to ſolicite their Cauſes at Court. From hence 
the greater Churches and Monaſteries had their proper Advocates ap- 


Marculph. Pointed them by the King, as Bignonius obſerves; and in the old Char- 
. 1. c. 21. ters of Aub. Mirens, ſeveral ſuch Advocates are appointed; and it ap- 


Aub, Mi- 
ræ. Cod. 
Donat. /. 


pears to have been an honorary Title, and great Men were pleaſed 
with it. Miræus faith, it was accounted a confederable Honour at that 
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rity. It was not, as the Gioſ, on the Canon Law underſtands it, 
to make a Bargain for the Right of Patronage, but it is expreſſed 
to have an equal Share with the Clergy in the Oblations of the Peo- 


6 4 | * | | 
4 t is obſerved by Agobardus, That the Devotion of Perſons in the 11 
Ages was ſo great, that there was no need to make Laws or Canons for 1 


Supplies of C 


Apobard ; 
de Diſ- 
penſ. c. 


urches, fince they were ſo amply provided for by the Liberality 20. 


of the People. Thence we read of the Depoſita pietatis in Tertullian, Tertul. 


which were voluntary Oblations;, and out of which were made Diwiſro- _ wi 
nes Menſurne in S. Cyprian, and the Sportulæ, which were the Allow- Cypr. Ep. 
ances made to the Clergy out of the common Stock; and they who re- 34: 


ceived them, and not thoſe who gave them (as Mr. Selden fanſies) 


were called Sportulantes Fratres; and the Allowances were then ſtiled * 6a 
Hider & Oblationes, which were ſo conſiderable, that S.Cyprian blamed * 


ſome for their ſetting their Hearts too much upon them; Stzpes, Obla- 
tiones, Lucra deſiderant, quibus prins inſatiabiles incubabant; which 


could not be ſaid of any meer neceſſary Subſiſtence; theſe they recei- 
ved tanquam Decimas ex fructibus, as S. Cyprian ſpeaks, in lieu of Tithes 


at that- time, when the moſt of the Chriſtian Church inhabited the 
Cities, and gave out of their Stock to maintain the Church, and thoſe 
who attended upon the Service of it. But when Chriſtianity came to 
ſpread into the Countries, then a more fixed and ſettled Maintenance 
was required, but ſo as to-retain ſomewhat of the Ancient Cuſtom in 
voluntary Oblations. 


No ſooner was Chriſtianity ſettled in France, but we read of Lands 


given to the Church by Clodovew after his Converſion ; theſe are own- 
ed by the firſt Council of Orleans called in his time, A. D. 511. and 
were put into the Biſhop's Hands, and to be diſtributed by him for Repairs 
of Churches, Maintenance of the Clergy, and other pious Uſes, Can. 5. 14, 
15. but beſides theſe, we read ſtill of Oblations made by the People 


on the Altar, both in the Mother-Church; and in Parochial Churches, If 


in the Mother-Church one Moiety went to the Biſhop, the other to the Cler- 
gy; if in the other, only the third part to the Biſhop. 

In the ſecond Council of Maſcon. Can. 4. we find it required, That 
all the People make an Oblation of Bread and Wine at the Altar; and 
this was A. D. 585. but befides, the next Canon infiſts on the Payment 


of Tithes, as founded on the Law of God, and the Ancient Cuſtom of the *<1den of 


Tythes, c. 
5. n. 5. P- 
mos antiquus reparetur which Words are not fairly left out by Mr. Sel- 38. 


Church, which is thereby reinforced; unde ſtatuimus &. decernimus ut 


den, becauſe they ſhew that there was only in this Canon @ renewing 
of an Ancient Cuſtom, which had obtained, but was now growing into 
Diſuſe. For this Council of Maſcon was called on purpoſe to reſtore 
what they found too much declining, as to Religion; and they begin 
with the Obſervation of the Lord's-day, and after, add this, wherein 
they complain of the Neglect of that which their Predeceſſors obſerved, 
4s founded on the Law of God. So that there can be no doubt of the 
Cuſtom of paying Tithes in Francr, from the time of receiving Chri- 
ſtianity z and that this Cuſtom declined as their Religion did. In the 
Council of Nantx, about A. D. 658. Oblations and Tythes are men- 


| tioned together, c. 10. as making up the Churches Stock, which was 
to be divided into four Parts, to the Biſhop, and to the Clergy, and 


to Repairs, and to the Poor, 
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But beſides the Oblations of the Living, it was then common to make 
Oblations at their Death; and theſe were call d Oblationes defuntoruy 
and ſevere Canons were made againſt the Detainers of them, Conci/. 

Vaf. I. c. 4. Agath. c. 4, 13. & 2. 9, 10, 11. And fo much appears by 
thoſe Canons which forbid Exactions at Funerals, Concil. Tribyr, c. 16. 
Nannet. c. 6. where an Exception is made as to voluntary Gifts, either 
by the Parties deceaſed, or by the Executors. But here, in the Saxon 
times there was a Funeral Duty to be paid called Pecunia ſepulchralic G. 
Symbolum Anime, and a Saxon Soulſbot; this is required by the 
. Council at Aubam, and inforced by the Laws of Canutus, c. I4. and 
517.” was due to the Church, the Party deceaſed belonged to, whether he 
were there buried or not. Some take this for the Foundation of Mo- 
Glanvil. twariesz but then the Money muſt be turned into Goods. For in Olan- 
7:65: vit's time, a Freeholder is allowed to make his Will of other things, 
provided that he give his firſt beſt thing to his Lord, and his ſecond to 
the Church. And this was not originally pro anima defunti, as Lyn- 
wood thinks, from the Modern Canoniſts De Conſnetud. f 12. but it 
was a Right of the Church ſettled on the Deceaſe of a Member of it, 
as appears by the Law of Canutus. Others have ſaid, That it was in 
lieu of Tythes ſubſtracted, and Oblations not duly made. So Simon 
Langham in his Conſtitution about Mortuariet, which was made to ex- 
plain a former Conſtitution of. Robert Winchelſee, becauſe the People 
were obſerved not to pay their Tithes and Oblations as they ought, 
But he did not go about to ſettle a Right which had not been before, 
but to prevent Suits about that which was to be taken for a Mortnary; 
and he declares, That whype there was a choice of three or more, the 
ſecond was to be for the Mortuary, De Sepult. f 93. b. So that Richard 
Winchelſee ſuppoſes it to be an Ancient Right. Indeed in the Cotton 
spelm. MH. of the Council of Merton, where this Conſtitution is extant, the 
4 * Reaſon is given, That it was required by way of Compenſation for the 
ss Neglect of Tithes and Oblations. In the Synod of Wincheſter, in his 
time, a Conſtitution is made for the uniform Payment of Mortuaries in 
that Dioceſs, the ſecond beſt of the Goods or Chattels was to be paid 
P- 33. in lieu of Tithes unpaid. In the Synod of Exeter of Pet. Quivil, 15 
t 39" E. 1. the reaſon is given for the Neglect of all Parochial Duties; but 
there it is ſaid, That ſome pleaded Cuſtom againſt the Payment ot 
them, and others, as to the Manner; and although this Council en- 
deavoured to ſettle an uniform Payment, yet the Statute of circum- 
ſpectè agatis, leaves the whole Matter to Cuſtom, ubi Mortuarium dari 
lol. Cconſuevit. From whence my Lord Coke infers, That there is no Mortu- 
40% ary due by Law, but only by Cuſtom. The true Inference was, That the 
contrary Cuſtom had altered the Law from what it was in the timesof 
Canutus and Glanuil. But that the prevailing Cuſtom became the ſtand- 
ing Law, as to Mortuaries, appears by the Statute of 21 H. 8. . 6. 
which limits the Payment where the Cuſtom continued, but allows 
Liberty for free Oblations And this free Oblation was then called Cory 
preſentè, and was diſtinct from the Mortuary in lieu of Tithes as appears 

by the Inſtances in Sir V. Dugdale. But I return to other Oblations, 
warwick- which Ly:wood diſtinguiſheth into thoſe by way of Gift, and ſuch as 
pong a became due. For theſe latter, he inſiſts on c. Ounis Chriſtianus in the 
Canon Law, De Conſecr. D. 1. c. 69, which requires that every one 
who approaches the Altar, makes ſome Oblation. Where the Gloſs 
| | ſaith, it is but Counſel at other times, but a Command on the hor 
x vals. 
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vals. For this 16 Q. 1. c. 55. is produ erz dare debet 
but it is there interpreted of the caſe of Neceſlity: Hyuſtienſit thinks al! 
are obliged on great Feſtivals, and that the general Cuſtom lays an Ob- 
ae 3 = Lynwood thinks the Cuſtom of particular Churches is to 
be obſerved, ard? in 
ln the Synod of Exeter before mentioned, Ob/atroms are ſaid to be of Spelm. IT. 
Divine Right, and that every Pariſhioner is obliged to make them ; hut 3. 
the time is limited to Chriſtmas, Eaſter, the Sæinta day of the Charch and 
the Dedication, or All-Saints. So that four times in the Year.they were 
required to make Obligations after the Age of Fourteen. ' And ſo Giles, 
biſhop of Sarum debent offerre ex debito quater in an. TR 
In the Synod of Wincheſter, none were ſo obliged till Eighteen, and p. 303. 
having Goods of their own. d d i aig, 
Bat I obſerve, that in the Ancient Canons here, by the. Oblatiore, p. 45% 
ſuch things were then underſtood, as were for the Support of the Cler- 
gy : Thence ſeveral Canons were made againſt thoſe who turned them 
another way. So in the Council of London under Archbiſhop Strat- 
ford, Oblations are declared to belong only to Ecclefeaſtical Perſons. And 
ſo Lynword ſaith, The Goods of the Church are called Oblations. And p. 42% 
in caſe the Mother-Church were appropriated, the Oblations and Ob- Lyons, f. 
ventions made in the Chapel of Eaſe, did not belong to the Con- 2: 
vent, but to the Perſons who officiated there. Theſe were called 1 
by the Name of the Altarage, and were generally expreſſed under 
that Name in the Endowment of Vicarages; but when theſe were 
too ſmall for the Maintenance of the Vicar, thoſe ſmall Tithes which 
were joyned with them, were comprehended under that Name 18. 4 
— ſo it hath been reſolved in the Courts of Law upon a ſolemn Aturage. 
caring. 
Jobn de Burgo, in his Pupilla Oculi, ſpeaking of Oblations, faith, 
That perſons may be bound to them four Ways: 
1. By Contract upon the Foundation of the Church, which amounts 
only to a Penſion upon Endowment. 
2. By Promiſe elther living or dying. 
1 By Neceſſity, when the Parochial Miniſter cannot be ſupported 
without it. 3 
4. By Cuſtom, in the greater Solemnities; but he ſaith, the Pro- eng BY 
rtion and Kind are left. to Diſcretion z which made Oblations link fo pill. ocu- 
ow, that the Parochial Clergy muſt have ſtarved, if they had had no- b. fe 118; 
thing elſe to ſupport them, | | 
But beſides theſe, he mentions Occaſional Oblations upon particular 
Services, as at Marriages, Chriſtnings, Funerals, &c. concerning which we Spelm. II. 
bave ſeveral ( onſtitutions againſt thoſe who went about to hinder them, r,. 
or to reduce them to a ſmall] Quantity. The Eaſter-Offerings are none culi, pare. 
of theſe voluntary Oblations, but a Compoſition for Perſonal Tithes 5: © *'* 
payable at that time; of which I may have occaſion to ſpeak more af- 
terwards. But in the Saxon times here were other ſorts Oblations 
As (1. ) the Cyrycſceat or Firſt fruits of Corn payable at St. Martin's Day, 
Ina LL. 4. 62. Edmund. c. 2. and is often mentioned in Dooweſday-book, 
and in Fleta1. 2.c. 47. Malmesb. I. 2. c. 11. and the Oblation of Poul- 
try at Chriſtmas is mentioned in Doomeſday, under that Title. (2.) There 
was here another kind of Oblation called Plow-Alms, which was a 
Peny for every Plow between Eaſter and Whitſontide. This is menti- 
oned in the Laws of King Ethelred, and required to be paid Fifteen cone. . 
Rrrr 2 days 7, 7 
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days after Eater although it be scaled Eleemoſins Armalu. In the 
Eadowment of the Viearage of S. Toes," Plow-Almris tnentioned. be. 
fides the Altarage and Obvent ions 992 bet | 
* theſe Oblations made 2 very poor Subſiſtende tor the Paro- 
chial Clergy. SEO . e 
I. And therefore i come to the main Legal Support of the? patochial 
derte, hien is in Tithes. Concerning which I ſhall prdeted in this 


onen 1 


II. The Rules of Law which are to be obferved about them. 
I As to the Feundation they ſtand upon in point of Law. My Lord 


' Coke not only faith, That the Paret hial Right of Tithes is eſtabliſped by 


divers Atls of Parliament; but he mentions the Saxon Laws before the 
Conqueſt for the Payment of Tithes of Edward and Guthrun, Ethelſtan, 
Edmund, Edgar, Canutus, and King Edward's confirmed by William l. 
Hobart faith, That Tithes are things of common Right, and do of Right 
belong to the Church, and ſince Pariſhes were erefted, they ave due to the 
_— (except in ſpiritnal regular Caſes ) or Vicar of the Pariſh. 

n the Regiſter of Writs, a Book of great Authority, there is a Writ 
of Conſultation for Tithes, wherein they are owned 10 be uf common 
Right, as well as immemorial Cuſtom, due to the Reflor within the Limits 
of his Pariſh. 

Lord chief Juſtice Dyer ſaith, That Tithes can never be extinguiſhed, 
becanſe they are of common Right. al 4 55 6 
- . ſame is affirmed by Juſtice Dodderige in the Cafe of Foſſe and 

arrer. * ad 008 

In Pieddle and Napper's Caſe, Tithes are ſaid to be an Fcclefiaſtical 
Inheritance collateral to the Eſtate in Land, and of their own Nature 
due to an Eccleſiaſtical Perſon: And, That all Lands of common Right 
are to pay Tithes, Therefore it is ſaid by Hobart in Hades Cafe, That 
n0 Land can be diſcharged of Tithes although it may be diſcharged of the a- 
dual Payment. == FH OT 

In Popbam's Reports we read, That it 4 Maxim in Law, that all 
Perſons ought to pay Tithes, and all Lands ſhall be charged with them ef 
common Right. So that if the Judgment of ſome of the greateſt Men 
of the Profeſſion may be taken, nothing can be more clear and evident 
than the Legal Right of Tithes. But it falls out unhappily among us, 
that nothing hath been the Occaſion of ſo much Difference and Con- 
tention between the Incumbents and their Pariſhioners, as the Point of 
the Payment of Tithes. So that ſome have wiſhed them changed into 
ſome other way of Maintenance ; but I cannot ſee any Reaſon why ſo 


antient, ſo legal, ſo juſt a Maintenance ſhould be changed into any o- 


ther, which would leſs anſwer the End, and be liable to as many Dif- 
ficulties, if not far more; but every Change of this kind, where we 
cannot be ſecured of the Event, is very dangerous, eſpecially when 
it proceeds from want of Judgment or lil- will to the Profeſſion; both 
which are to be ſuſpected in this caſe. If the il] Humors of ſome Peo- 
ple could be changed, it would ſignifie far more to the Quiet of the 
Clergy, than altering their legal Maintenace. OLE 
Therefore the beſt way is to enquire into the Reaſons of this Diſſa- 
tisfaction, that we may find out the proper Methods to remove it, and 
thereby to prevent the troubleſome and vexatious Suits abont them, 
which make the Parochial Clergy fo uneaſie, and their Labour often 
unſucceſsful with the People. | And 
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And there is a twofold Diſſatisfaction which lies at the bottom of moſt 
of theſe: Contentions about Tithes. = | 13 

1. In Point of Conſcience. | 

2. In Point of Law. Pp el 30.08 owes 

1. In Point of Conſcience, There is a ſort of People among us, wha 
are very obſtinate in this Matter, and will rather chuſe to go to Priſon 
and lie there, than pay their Tithes. I have often thought whence 
ſuch a Stiffneſs ſhould ariſe in a matter of legal Right. If they had op- 
poſed all Determinations of Property by Law, they had been more 
conſiſtent with themſelves ; but to allow the Law to determine the 
Right as to nine Parts, and not as to the tenth, is not to be reconciled: 
For if the Queſtion be concerning the other Parts, to whom they do 
belong, may not Men as well diſpute the matter of Dominion and Pro- 
perty in them? May they not ſay, that the Seed is our own, andthe 
Labour and Charges our own ; why then ſhall I anſwer to another for 
the Profit which ariſes from my Pains and Expence? It it be replied, 
That the Law hath given the Property of the Land to one, and the uſe 
to another, why may they not pretend this to be an unreaſonable Law. 
to ſeparate one from the other, ſince Land was given for the uſe ; and 


t the original Right of Dominion was from what was neceſſary for uſe; 
a therefore the ſeparating Right and Uſe, is an Incroachment on the Na- 
7 tural Rights of Mankind. And there ſeems to be more Colour for 
this, than for any to allow the Laws to determine the Right of nine 
, Parts to belong to the Lord of the Soil, but the tenth by no means ta 
go that way, which the Law of the Land hath long fince determined 
d it. So that the Lord of the Soil either by Deſcent or Purchaſe, can 
claim no Right to it; for neither did his Anceſtors enjoy it, nor thoſe 
| who ſold the Land to a Purchaſer conſider it as his own, for then he 
E would have had the Value of it. The tenth part then is ſet aſide in 
1 Valuation of Eſtates, as already diſpoſed of; and the Queſtion is, whe- 
* ther the ſame Law which ſettled the Right to the other, ſhall determine 
* this like wiſe? Is it not a part of natural Injuſtice to detain that which 
by Law belongs to another? And is not the Law the Meaſure of Right 
1 in Caſes of Difference between Man and Man; Why then ſhould not 
of the Law fairly and equally determine this matter, to whom the tenth 
n of the Profits belongs ? | 
* But (till they ſay, It is againſt their Conſcience, and they cannot do it. Is 
5, it againſt their Conſcience to do Acts of Natural Juſtice, not to detain 
* that from another, which of Right belongs to him? But it is in vain to 
pf argue with People, who do not judge of things by the common light of 
0 Reaſon and Juſtice, but by an unaccountable Light within them, which 
o none can judge of but themſelves; and in matter of Intereſt Men are 
- the worſt Judges in their own Caſe. : 
. 2. Therefore I come to thoſe who are capable of being argued with; 
Fl ſuch, I mean, who are unſatisfied in the Point of Law, not in gene- 
10 ral, but in particular Caſes, from whence Suits ariſe, and thoſe are of- 
th ten from theſe Cauſes : * | 
i I. Not duly conſidering the juſt Meaſure and Extent of the Rules 
be of Law for the Payment of Tithes. ö 
: 2. Not attending to the Exemptions, or Diſcharges by Law from 
4 the Payment of Tithes. | 


The beſt way I know to prevent troubleſome ſuits about Tithes, is ; 
to enquire diligently into theſe two things : * 
| The 
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1. The Rules of Law for the Payment of Tithes, One might have 
juſtly expected, that in a matter of common Right and daily Practice 
and wherein the Peace and Quiet of the People is ſo much concerned 
as well as of the Clergy, the Rules of Law ſhould have been plain. 
and clear, and liable to as few Exceptions as poſſible ; but inſtead of 
this, there is not one general Rule in this matter, but hath ſeveral Ex- 
ceptions, and different Opinions have been about them by the great 
Men of the Law, which hath given too much occaſion to the Multi. 
tudes of ſuits which have been in the matter of Tithes ; ſo that the 
Clergy are not ſo much to blame, if they are unavoidably involved in 
ſuits by the Perplexity of the Law, and the different Reſolutions which 
have been made about the Caſes reported by them. 

This I ſhall make appear by examining ſome of the moſt general Rules 
of Law, and comparing them with the Reſolutions which have been 
made in particular Caſes. | 

Law of 1. One of the moſt ſtanding Rules of the Law, is, That Tithes are 

Tithes, c. only to be paid of things which do annually increaſe, ex annuatis renovan- 

12 P.. tihus ſimul &* ſemel. 

But is this Rule allowed in all Caſes ? 


2 Inſt, 1. From hence Coke concludes, That ro Tithes are to be paid of Mi. 
05. merals, or of what is of the Subſtance of the Earth; and ſo Stone, Turff, 


Caſes, 16, Tinn, Lead, Coals, Chalk, Pots of Earth, are denied to be titheable, 
But I find, 5 H. 4. ». 65. a Petition of the Commons was denied about 
being ſued in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts for Tithes of Stone and Slate ta- 
ken out of their Quarries. The Petition was renewed, 8 H. 4. and then 
the King's Anſwer was, That the "_ Cuſtom ſhould continue. And ſo 
about Tithes for Sea-Coals, 51 E. 3. 1. 57. From whence it appears, 
that theſe things might be tithed by ancient Cuſtom, and that was not 
thought fit to be altered. But, 34 Eliz. it was reſolved in the King's- 

Moor gos. Bench, That no Tithes are due of Quarries of Slate or Stone, in the Caſe 

C. El. 27. Of Lyſle and Matt. Here was no Regard to Cuſtom, and a Reaſon is 
given, which deſerves to be conſidered, viz. That he may have Tithes 
of the Graſs or Corn which groweth upon the Surface of the Land where the 
Quarries are. But how if there be none? As Lands where Quarries are, 
ſeldom afford Tithes. But the Note on the Regiſter ſaith, That if 

Reg. 54-2. Corn doth grow there, Tithe of it would be due however. So that here we 
have a Rule againſt an ancient Cuſtom and Rule too. But it cannot be 

F. N B. denied, that F3tz- Herbert and Brook ſay, That there is no Tithe of Quar- 

53-B.241- r;es, or Coals, or ſuch things ; and it was ſo adjadged, 11. Jac. and 14. 

Rolls 637. Jac. and in other Caſes ſince. And yet after all, Rolle yields, That 2 

March 58. Cxſtom in theſe caſes is to be allowed ; ſo that the general Rule is to be 
underſtood ſo, as there be no Cuftom to the contrary. And as to Mi- 
nerals, it is determined by a late Writer, That by Cuſtom Tithes may be 

Law of due of them, although they do not annually increaſe. And my Lord ( ole 

Tiches, mentions King John's Grant to the Biſhop of Exeter of the Tithe of his 

„ lan. Tinn-Farm. And a _”_ Author aſſures us, That in Places of Lead- 

23: Mines, the Tithe of Lead is the chief Part of the Miniſters Maintenance. 

5.3915 Therefore my Lord Coke concludes his Diſcourſe of Tithes with this ge. 

Cofin's A- neral Rule, That by Cuſtom a Parſon may have Tithes of ſu:h things as 

p2'- P- are not titheable of common Right. s 

oP 2. From hence it is concluded, That 20 Tithe can be due for Hou- 

662. ſes, becanſe they have no annual Increaſe. This was ſolemnly debated in 


i": Nos Dr. Grant's Caſe, 11 Jac. and that there was no Tithe due, was proved 
6. 57 
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by the Counſel from the Regiſter, Fitz. H. N. B. Brook, Bec. But it 
was refolved by the Court, That although Houſes of themſelves were 
not titheable, yet there might be a Modus decimandi on the Ground on 
which the Houſes ſtood, and the Hpuſes did not take away the Right 
before; and in moſt ancient Cities and Burroughs there whs ſuch a Mo- 
dus for the Maintenance of their Miniſter. I grant that there was a cer- 
tain Modus decimandi upon Houſes, but not upon the Account of the 
Ground they ſtood upon; but there was a cuſtomary Duty upon Hou- 
ſes in lieu of Tithes, and were accounted a ſort of Predial Tithes, al 
though they were called Oblationes de domibws, as Lynwood faith, and Lynw. de 
were diſtin& from perſonal Tithes, for the Jews were bound to pay Peng 
Tiches of Houſes, but not perſonal. Such was the Rate on Houſes in — 
London : But in Dr. Layfield's Caſe it was denied, that there could be 
a Preſcription of Tithes upon Houſes, becauſe they are to be paid on- gelden of 
ly for the Increaſe of things. What is now become of the former Mö. Tiches, 
dus decimands, when a Preſcription was here inſiſted upon and denied ? ct C. 
So that here were different opinions, a ſpecial Cuſtom was allowed up- 596. 
on good Reaſon; and here a Preſcription diſallowed upon ſuch a Hob. 1. 
Reaſon as would have overthrown the former Cuſtom, and yet the 
Law was the ſame (till. | 2 

3. From hence it would follow, That if this Rule hold, things which 
have not an annual Increaſe would not be titheable: Then no Tithe of 
Saffron would be due, whoſe Heads are gathered but once in three 
years, nor of Sylva cædua, under twenty years; and yet this was al- 
lowed in Parliament at Sarum, ſaith the Regiſter, notwithſtanding it *<8""*-45- 
was not renewed every year. And Roll ſaith, That Tithes ſhall be 6% 
paid of Beeches, Hazle, Willows, Holly, Alder, Maple, even after 
twenty Years, becauſe they are not Timber. But what if Willows be 
uſed for Timber? Then Hobart ſaith, they ought to be excepted. If Hob. 2). 
young Trees grow in a Nurſery, and be ſold, it is allowed that c. car. 
Tithes ſhall be paid of them, and theſe are not renewed every year. 525. 


And what becomes now of this general Rule, when ſo many Exceptions = " 
are made to it? Jones416. 


4. If this Rule hold, there can be no Tithes of After-paſinre, for the _ 
Rule is mu & ſemel. And my Lord Coke, faith, It was adjudged, 8. * 
Jac. That a Parſon ſhall not have two Tithes of Land in one gear; and 2 luſt. 
he inſtances in the Hay and After-paſtnre, &c. And yet Rollt affirms, “ss. 
That it is due by Law, unleſs there be a Preſcription to the contrary + and Rolls 1. 
he ſaith, the Judgment was given upon the Preſcription. And therefore he“. 
reſolves it into a Modus decimands. But he mentions ſeveral Judgments 6s. 
That no Tithe is due for After-paſture, where Tithe- Hay hath been paid be- 
fore; which muſt be where there was no Cuſtom to the contrary, or 
elſe he muſt contradict himſelf, And ſo Telverton ſaith in the Cafe of Yelv. 8s. 
Green and Auſten, That of common Right, Tithe-Hay d ſcharges the 
Tithe of the After-paſture. But Crook ſaith, That in that caſe the Court went cr. Jac, 
upon the Preſcription, and allowed it to be good. How could it go upon 116. 
both? And Sir S. Degge is poſitive, that if a Meadow affords two Crops, Law of 
the Parſon ſhall have Tithe of both. How can theſe things conſiſt > Or Tithe, 
what Authority may we rely upon in ſuch Difference of oy ee 1 

2. Another Rule in Law is, That things which are feræ Naturæ, are: wy 
not titheable. But here we are to ſeek what things are fere Nature E Tithes, 
Whether ſuch things as may be tamed and kept under Cuſtody, and c. 8. 
become a Man's Property, are fere Nature £ Is it not Felony to ſteal 


Rabbets 


| 
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Rabbets or Pigeons? If it be, they muſt be ſome Man's Pro 3 and 
if they be a Man's proper Goods, how can they be ſaid to be fere Na- 
turg For the meaning was, That no Man was to pay Tithes for that 
which was not his own. Are not Bees fere Nature, as much as Pige- 
ons and Rabbets ? But the Tithe of Bees is allowed to be paid by the 
cr. car. tenth of the Honey and Wax. But Rolls ſaith, That it was doubted 
559 whether a tenth Swarm were a good Modus for the Tithe of Bees, becauſe 
_ they are feræ Naturæ. The Reaſon is, becauſe they are left wild, and un- 
EN. B. der no Cuſtody ; but if they went into ſeveral Hives belonging to the 
4 "50 Proprietor, they might be titheable by the Hives. And ſo for Pigeons 
under Cuſtody in a Dove-houſe, they are a Man's Property, and there- 
fore titheable : As it hath been ſeveral times reſolved in Courts of Law, 
Rolls 1. 14. Jac. in Whately and Fanbor's Caſe, in Jones and Gaſtrill's Caſe, a 
*35 Prohibition was denied; and Juſtice Dodderidge declared, to whom 
Rolls R. the Court aſſented, that Tithe was due both of young Pigeons and 
2.2 Conies. But the prevailing opinion hath been, That if are con- 
3 ſumed in the Houſe, they are not titheable, but if they ſold, they are. But 
tleton, 3. are they not fere Nature as well when they are ſold at Market, as 
rt.” When they are eaten at home? Why then are they titheable in one 
644 Caſe, and not in the other? If they are titheable at all, they are fo 
where-ever they are ſpent ; for in tithing, the Nature of the thing is 
to be conſidered, and not the Place of ſpending it. For upon the ſame 
Reaſon there would be no Tithe of Corn ſpent at home, or Pigs, 
Calves, &c. and therefore I look on the Reaſon as of worſe Conſe- 
22 than the total denying the Payment. For who can tell how 
ar this Reaſon may be carried in other Caſes? | 
But it is reſolved in many Caſes, that though they are fere Nature, 
— 5 yet by Cuſtom they may be tithed; and fo for Fiſh. Cuſtom it ſeems 
Rolls ,, hath the Power of reducing things fere Nature to the ſame Condition 
535,036. with other things. But as far as I can find, theſe things by our old 
5:7. Cr. Conſtitutions, were as titheable as other things; but the notion of their 
Car. 264, being fere Nature being ſtarted, ſerved as a Plea againſt them, where 
8 the Cuſtom was not continued; and where it was beyond all Diſ- 
101. Spel. pute then they ſaid they were not titheable in themſelves, but only 
1 s by Cuſtom; or not by Law, but by Cuſtom; and yet ſuch Cuſtoms 
188. Kebl, make a part of our Law. 
* In ſeveral ancient Appropriations, Fiſh, and Pigeons, and Rabbets 
1 . are expreſly mentioned, as given together with other Tithes ; ſo that 
244 in thoſe times both Law and Cuſtom went together. For the Lords of 
3 Manours were not wont to give Tithes which were not otherwiſe due. 
15% 3. But what is to be done with thoſe Lands which might afford 
1.4. 659. Tithe, if the Increaſe of Graſs were ſuffered, but the Owners feed Cat- 
tel upon it, and ſo there can be no Tithes, what remedy doth the Law 
afford in this Caſe? | 
ns. , I, It is agreed that no Tithe is due, if no other Cattel be fed, but 
v5. E. N. ſuch as the Owner pays Tithe for, or are imployed in plowing, or any 
ig, other way which is for the Benefit of the Incumbent of that Pariſh 
where they are fed. For otherwiſe they are but as barren Cattel to 
him, | | 
2. That there is a certain Rate due for the Agiſtment of barren Cat- 
irc tel, Jure communi, and ſo delivered by Hales then chief Baron, accor- 
= ding to the Value of the Land, unleſs Cuſtom hath determined other- 


wiſe, And ſo for Gueſt-Horſes, &c. unleſs the Inn-keeper * — 
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be due for unprofitable Cattel, why they ſhould be excuſed becauſe there 
are more profitable, unleſs their Nuber be inconſiderable. 

Theſe things I have only briefly touched at, that you may the bet- 
ter govern your ſelves in Diſputes of this Nature; and as you are not 
toloſe the juſt Rights of the Church, ſo neither is it for your Intereſt 
or Honour to be ingaged in them, where the Law will not bear you 
out, . 
II. The next thing neceſſary to be confidered, is, the legal diſchar- 
ges from the Payment of Tithes. For, although the Reaſon of the 
Payment of them be founded on the Law of God, and the Settlement 
of Tithes among us hath been by ancient and unqueſtionable Laws of 
the Land, yet the Recovery of Tithes when unjuſtly detained, can be 
no otherwiſe than by the Law of the Land, as it is now in force. And 
if theſe do allow ſeverat Diſcharges and Exemptions not to be found 
in the ancient Laws of Practice, we ſhall but involve our ſelves in 
fruitleſs Contentions, if we diſpute thoſe Limitations which the Law 
bath put upon the Payment of Tithes. And therefore our Buſineſs is 


and Extent of theſe Limitations. 


allowed. 

1. By Appropriations to Monaſteries. 

2. By Privileges of particular Orders. 

3. By Preſcription and real Compoſitions. 

4. By Unity and Poſſeſſion. 

Of theſe I ſhall diſcourſe in order, ſo as to clear the greateſt Difficul- 
ties, with reſpe& to them. 

1. As to Appropriations. By the Statute of Diſſolution, 31 H.8. 13. 
the new · Poſſeſſors are to enjoy their Parſonages appropriated, Tithes, 
penſions, and Portions, and all other Lands belonging to them, diſ- 
charged and acquitted of the Payment of Tithes, as freely, and in as 
ample a manner as they were enjoyned before. 

32 H. 8. 7. It is Enacted, That no Perſons ſhall be compelled, or o- 
therwiſe ſued to yield, give or pay any manner of Tithes for any Ma- 
nors, Lands, Tenements, or other Hereditaments, which by Laws or 
Statutes of this Realm or diſcharged, or not chargeable with the pay- 
ment of any ſuch Tithes. So that we muſt enquire into the State of Par- 
ſonages appropriated before the Diſſolution, and how the Payment of 
Tithes ſtood then. | x 

I will not deny that there were Churches appropriated to Monaſteries 
in the Saxon times; but if Mr. Selder's Doctrine hold good, as to the 
Arbitrary Conſecration of Tithes till the twelfth Century, thoſe Churches 
cannot carry the Tithes along 1 but only ſuch Glebe and 8 

| 8 | lati- 


ny OP We 


to enquire and ſatisfie our ſelves, as well as we can, about the Nature 


Now there are four ſorts of Diſcharges of the Payment of Tithes 


Tithe-Hay, ſay ſome, or the Cuſtom be otherwiſe : But none for Sad- of 4s. 
dle-Horſes for the uſe of the Owner. One of the Judges diſſenting, 641 
becauſe not intended for Husbandry. But for unprofitable Cattel the Bulſt. 1. 
tenth part of the Bargain is due, or according to the Value of the Land, Aol, .. 
and the Owner of the Cattel is compellable to pay. | 641. Foph. 
3. If profitable and unprofitable be mixed, fo as the latter be the 763 
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greater Number, then Herbage muſt be paid for them, and Tithe in 184. 
kind for the profitable; but if the profitable be the greater Number, it ;,w of 
is queſtioned whether the other are not excuſed ; but no Law or prece · Tiches 
dent is produced for it: And there ſeems to be no Reaſon, if Paſturage 
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| lations as belonged to them. For how could the Tithes paſs with the 
Hiſt. et Churches, if they were not then annexed to them? But he confeſſes 
3700 That the mention of Tithes with Churches in Appropriations, Was rare, * 
not at all till after the Normans. The Reaſon might be, that the ge. 
paration of Tithes from the Churches, was not known till the Normay 
times. For the Norman Nobility took little notice of the Saxon Laws 
about Tithes; but finding Tithes paid out of the Lands within their 
Manors, they thought they did well, it they gave the whole Tithes, 
or a Portion and ſhare of them, as they thought fit, to ſome Monafte. 
ry either abroad at home. And this I take to be the true account of the 
beginning of Appropriations among us. It were endleſs to give an ac- 
count of the Appropriations made by the Normars, for the Ke 
is full of them. William I. gave ſeveral Churches with their Tithes 
to Battle-Abby. William Rufus added more. H. 1. to the Monaſtery of 
47. Reading, ſeveral Churches in like manner; and H. 2. more. Hugh Earl 
of Cheſter, gave the Tithes of ſeveral Manors to the Monaſtery of 
70% St. Werburgh, in the time of William I. Of which kind the Inſtances 
are too many to be mentioned; inſtead thereof, I ſhall ſet down the 
State of the Parochial Clergy under theſe Appropriations, which was 
very mean, and intended ſo to be, being ſupplied by the Engliſh 
Clergy. 

1: Whets the Churches and Tithes were appropriated to a Monaſte- 
ry, the Vicar had only ſuch a Competency as the Biſhop thought ft to 
allow, till Vicarages came to be endowed : For right underſtanding this 
matter of Appropriations, as it ſtood here in England, theſe things are 
to be conſidered. 5 . 

I. That there was a Parochial Right of Tithes ſettled in the Saxon 
times: Which I infer from the Laws of Edgar and Canutus, where the 

I. I. Six: Tithes are required to be paid to the Mother-Church ; and it the Lord 
85 2 of a Manor have a Church on his own Free- land, he may retain a third 
Conc. 444. part of the Tithes for the uſe of it. Theſe Laws are ſo plain and clear, 
OE that Mr. Selden does not deny them; and he confeſſes, the firſt Lini- 
io, 11. tation of Profits to be contained in them. But what is to be underſtood 
Seld. of by the Mother-Church to which the Tithes were given? Mr. Selden 
TID would have it the Monaſtery or Mother-Church ; but afterwards he 
6, grants, That 4 Parochial Right to Incumbents was hereby ſettled ; Which 
js the firſt legal Settlement of Tithes in a Parochial Manner : But theſe 
p. 2:+ Laws of Edgar and Canutus were ſo ſolemnly enacted, that, as Mr. Seil- 
2 R. 44. den obſerves they were particularly called, Leges Avglice, the old En- 
2 Inſt. olifh Laws in the old Latin MSS. It is a commonly received Opinion 
on 8,, among the Lawyers of the beſt Rank, That before the Lateran Council 
Brook, there was no Parochial Settlement of Tithes here. My Lord Coke found 
_ — no ſuch decree of the Lateran Council under Alexander 3. 5 H. 2. 4. D. 
Poles, 1179. and therefore he refers it to a Decretal of Innocent 3. As to the 
229, el Lateran Council which Lymvood mentions, it plainly ſpeaks of Feudal 
3 Tithes, which a Perſon enjoyed by the Churches Grant, and ſuch might 
81. b. before that Council, be given to what Church the Perſon pleaſed. But 
is there no difference between Fendal and Parochial Tithes © And what 

Selden, Proof is there of any ancient Infeodations of Tithes here? Mr. Selder 
' 44 Himſelf thinks Lynmood applies the Cuſtom of other Countries to bis 
own. But as to the Parochial Right of Tithes among us, it ſtands 
thus: By the Saxon Laws the Parochial was ſettled. After the Norman 


Invaſion theſe Laws were neglected and flighted by the Normans s H. I. 
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: lations as belonged to them. For how could the Tithes paſs with the 
Hiſt. © Churches, if they were not then annexed to them ? But he confeſſes 
3700 That the mention of Tithes with Churches in Appropriations, was rare, ( 

not at all till after the Normans. The Reaſon might be, that the 8e. 
paration of Tithes from the Churches, was not known till the Norman 
times. For the Norman Nobility took little notice of the Saxon Laws 
about Tithes; but finding Tithes paid out of the Lands within their 
Manors, they thought they did well, it they gave the whole Tithes 
or a Portion and ſhare of them, as they thought fit, to ſome Monaſte. 
ry either abroad at home. And this I take to be the true account of the 
beginning of Appropriations among us. It were endleſs to give an ac. 
M01-1.31- count of the Appropriations made by the Normans, for the Monaſticop 
is full of them. William I. gave ſeveral Churches with their Tithes 
to Battle- Abby. William Rufus added more. H. 1. to the Monaſtery or 

417- Reading, ſeveral Churches in like manner; and H. 2. more. Hugh Earl 
of Cheſter, gave the Tithes of ſeveral Manors to the Monaſtery of 
St. Werburgh, in the time of William I. Of which kind the Inſtances 
are too many to be mentioned ; inſtead thereof, I ſhall ſet down the 
State of the Parochial Clergy under theſe Appropriations, which was 
very mean, and intended ſo to be, being fupplied by the E,gliſ. 
Clergy. | 

* Where the Churches and Tithes were appropriated to a Monaſte— 
ry, the Vicar had only ſuch a Competency as the Biſhop thought fit to 
allow, till Vicarages came to be endowed : For right underſtanding this 
matter of Appropriations, as it ſtood here in England, theſe things are 
to be conſidered. | 

I. That there was a Parochial Right of Tithes ſettled in the Saxon 
times: Which I infer from the Laws of Edgar and Canutus, where the 
i. L. Sn. Tithes are required to be paid to the Mother-Church ; and it the Lord 
— . of a Manor have a Church on his own Free- land, he may retain a third 
Conc. 44. part of the Tithes for the uſe of it. Theſe Laws are ſo plain and clear, 
8 that Mr. Selden docs not deny them; and he confeſſes, /e firſt Limi- 
io. 11. tation of Profits to be contained in them. But what is to be underſtood 
Seld. of by the Mother-Church to which the Tithes were given? Mr. Seiden 
dps would have it the Monaſtery or Mother-Church : but afterwards he 
grants, That a Parochial Right to Incumbents was hereby ſettled ; Which 
is the firſt legal Settlement of Tithes in a Parochial Manner: But theſe 
V. 2:+ Laws of Edgar and Canutus were ſo ſolemnly enacted, that, as Mr. Sel- 
2 B. 44. den obſerves they were particularly called, Leges Ang/ice, the old Er- 
2 Inſt. oliſh Laws in the old Latin MSS. It is a commonly received Opinion 
bber, 84, among the Lawyers of the beſt Rank, That before the Lateran Council 
Brook, there was no Parochial Settlement of Tithes here, My Lord Coke found 
241-—- no ſuch decree of the Lateran Council under Alexander 3. 5 H. 2. f. D. 
Palmer, 1179. and therefore he refers it to a Decretal of Innocent 3. As to the 
3 Lateran Council which Lynwood mentions, it plainly ſpeaks of Fenda! 
Leons Tithes, which a Perſon enjoyed by the Churches Grant. and ſuchmight 
S1. b. before that Council, be given to what Church the Perſon pleaſed. But 

is there no difference between Feudal and Parochial Tithes £ And what 
Selden, Proof is there of any ancient Infeodations of Tithes here? Mr. Selder 
444 Himſelf thinks Ly»wood applies the Cuſtom of other Countries to bis 
own. But as to the Parochial Right of Tithes among us, it ſtands 
thus: By the Saxon Laws the Parochial was ſettled. Aficr the Norman 


Invaſion theſe Laws were neglected and (lighted by the Normars : * 
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by bis Charter reſtored them, H. 1. c. 1 I. and the very words of tle 


he Laus of Edgar and Canutus are repeated. The Normans went on not- 
es, withſtanding, and fo theſe Laws were diſcontinued in Practice. But 
oj Hadrian 4. who was an Engliſhman by Birth, obſerving the diſorderly 
Se- Payments of Tithes here, publiſhed a Conſtitution to require the Paro- 
we chial Payment of them, as is obſerved by P. Pithens, a very learned 
ws and impartial Man. After him Alexander 3. in a Decretal directed to "op 
er the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and his Suffragans, complains, That where- Pecter. , 
* a the Pariſhioners had formerly paid their Tithes entirely where they ought 3. c. 30. 
ie. to pay them, the contrary 670 had obtained; and ſome withdrew the "+ 
he Tithe of Wool, Fiſh, and Mills; therefore he requires the ſtri@ Payment 
_ of them to the Churches to which they were due. The latter part only is* 
= in the Canon Law, but the former is added from the ancient Copies by | 
* Pit h& us. L 3 
e. As to the Decretal of Innocent III. to which my Lord Coke refers, 
arl and Mr. Selden thinks was miſtaken for the Lateran Council, being brought Fp. 
of into England with it; there is ſuch an Epiſtle extant in the Collection || cri 
2 of his Epiſtles, but not put into the Canon Law, and was nothing but 
the an Inforcement of the former Laws, and a declaring the contrary Cu? 
= ſtom void, which had too much obtained ſince the Norman titnes. But 
15 in a Decretal extant in the Canon Law, De Decim. c. 29. he acknow- 2 
ledges the Parochial payment of Tithes to be due by common Right, 
* Cum perceptio Decimarum ad Pareciales Eccleſiat de Jure communi per- 
* tineat. Can any thing be plainer than that the Parochial Right could 
his not depend upon his Decretal Epiſtle, when himſelf confeſſes that they 
oth were due by common Right? WROTE as. APs ace 
We do not deny that he inforced the Payment which had been ſo 
rg olly neglected in the Norman times, and the moſt they would be 
ny x to in many places, was to pay only a third part to the Pariſh- 
rd Prieſt who officiated, and gave the reſt to Monaſteries, and often ap- 
— a propriated the whole Tithes to them, either at home or abroad, as will 8 
5 abundantly appear by the Aſonaſticon; from whence it is plain, that * 985 
* they looked on Tithes in general, as due to the Church, as appears by or, 0s, 
. very many of their ancient Charters; but they thought they id very 94 390, 
den well when they appropriated them to Monaſteries of their own Ere- 11. 50, 81. 
be Qion, or others, as they thought fit. But this Humour took ſo much 
= among the Norman Nobility, and ſerved ſo many purpoſes of Honour 
0 1 and Devotion, as they thought ( beſides Reaſon of State ) that the 
5 4 Parochial Clergy were reduced to ſo poor a Condition, that Alexander Du Freſp. 
42h IV. complained of it as the Bane of Religion, and DeſtruTion of the c. appro- 
* | Church, and as a Poiſon which had ſpread over the whole Nation. And Fr. 
# * it muſt be very ſcandalous indeed, when the Pope complained of it: For 
5 the Monks that were able, generally got their Appropriations confirmed 
3 in the Court of Rome. | | K £5, 245 
4 , 2. There was a Competency to be ſettled on the Parochial Clergy bß 
| K I the Biſhop's Conſent, which was required in order to the confirming an 
: L Appropriation ; as may be ſeen in Multitudes of them in the Monaſticor, yg lr 
CO 6 beſides thoſe which are preſerved in the Churches Regiſter. Sometimes 359, 398. 
„ the Endowment is expreſſed, and at other times it is reſerved in the Bi- 935 2275 
den 4 ſhop's Power to do it as he ſees Cauſe. But the Biſhop's were either ſo 111, 32,36; 
- remiſs in thoſe times, or the Monks ſo powerful at Rome, that the poor 1 
8 Vicars fared ſo hardly, that in the time of H. 2. Alexander III. ſent a de Mons. 
* | Reprimand to the Biſhops-for favouring the Monks too much, and the chi. 
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Clergy too little; and therefore requires the Biſhops to take care that the 
Vicar had a competent Subfiſtence, ſo asto be able to bear the Burden 
of his Place, and to keep Hoſpitality. This was directed to the Bi- 
ſhop of Worceſter ; for it ſeems ſo long ſince the poor Vicars here were 
hardly provided for. And yet I have ſeen ſeveral Forms of Appropri- 
ations made by the Biſhops here, after the Conqueſt, wherein there is 
a twofold Salvo; one for the Biſhop's Right, and another for a ſuffl. 
cient Maintenance for the Curate, although the Church were appro- 
| 8 ad communem uſum Monachorum, as of Molſtan, Roger, and of 
. William in the time of Hen. II. when Alexander HI. lived, and of al- 
Ext. de fer de Grey, Sylveſter, &c. But it ſeems where a competent Subſiſtence 
— c. had been decreed, the Monks took the firſt Opportunity to leſſen it; 
which occaſioned another Decretal in the Canon Law, wherein an 
Ext. de ſuch thing is forbidden, without the Biſhop's Conſent. In other Places 
— they pleaded Cuſtom for it; thence came another Decree of the Lute. 
ran Council, to void all ſuch Cuſtoms by whomſoever introduced, 
8 there was not a competent Subſiſtence for him that ſerred the 
| -  _— 1 * * 8 | 
— The Monks were ſtill refractary in this matter; and becauſe the Bi- 
ubi ſupra, ſhops had Power to refuſe any Perſon preſented by the Monks, unleſs 
kat. de they did conſent to ſuch a reaſonable Allowance as the Biſhop thought 
Suppleng, fit 3 therefore they grew ſullen, and would not preſent ; in which 
Neglig. LN another Decretal was made to give the Biſhop Power to pre- 
r 
cur nobis. And after all, Clement V. De Jure Patron. c. 1. reinforced the former 
Decretals, and injoyned the Dioceſans in the ſtricteſt manner, not to 
admit any perſon preſented to a Cure, where the Church was ap- 
propriated, unleſs ſufficient Allowance were made by the Biſhop's Con- 
ſent and Approbation, and all Cuſtom and Privileges to the contrary 
are declared to be void. 
But how far doth this hold among us now, fince the Appropriations 
are become Lay-Fees, and the Biſhop's Power is not mentioned in the 
Statute of Diſſolution? To this I ſhall give a clear Anſwer, but! 
doubt not ſatisfactory, to all Parties concerned. For as Neceſſity and 
Power, ſo ſome Mens Intereſt and Reaſon live very near one another. 
1. The Statute of Diſſolution leaves all matters of Right as to per- 
ſons intereſted juſt as they were before. For by the Surrender the King 
was to have the Monaſteries and Tithes in as large and ample a man- 
ner as the Abbots then had them in Right of their Houſes, and in the 
ſame State and Condition as they then were, or of Right ought to have 
been: And ſo res tranſit cum ſuo onere. But this is not all: For there 1s 
an Expreſs Salvo for all Rights, Claims, Intereſts, ec. of all Perſons 
and Bodies Politick. So that if by the Law of England there was ſuch 
an Antecedent Right in the Vicar to his Allowance, and in the Biſhop 
to aſſign it, it is not taken away by this Statute, nor any other. 
2. by the Law of England the Biſhop had a Right to provide a 
| competent Maintenance for ſupplying the Cure upon an Appropriation. 
We are told by an unqueſtionable Authority in point of Law, that 
Rolls, . 9 Car. 1. this Point was brought before the Kings-Bench, in the Caſe 
337 of Thornburgh and Hitchcot. The Vicar complained, that the Church 
Was appropriated, and that he wanted a competent Maintenance; 4 
Prohibition was prayed, but denied upon this Reaſon, That the Vicar 


had Reaſon for his Suit, and that the ordinary might compel the = 


_— 
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propriator to make it greater; becauſe in all Appropriations that pow 
er was reſerved to the ordinary. And ſo in the Near-Books it is allow- 


ll 


ed, That the ordinary may increaſe or diminiſh the Vicar's Portion, 40 F. 


Caſ. 15. T 28. By our Provincial Conſtitutions, the Biſhop is to take | 
* ot £ Vicar have a competent Allowance which Soak time fe Off 
was ſet at Five Marks; but Lynwood obſerves, that as the Price of Vic. 4 
things roſe, ſo the Allowance was increaſed, and in Stipendiaries it was 
then advanced to Eight or Ten Marks; which, according to Sir H ot riches, 
Spel mans Computation, comes to above Sixty Pounds per Aunum. But p. 153. 
ſome have told us, That 8 ſome old Statutes, even beneficed Perſons were + | 
not by Law to have above Six marks per Annum; for this was the Sum 
allowed to Pariſh-Priefts; which is ſo groſs a Miſtake in any that pre- 
tend to Law or Antiquity, that it is to be wondred how they could fall 
into it. „ e 8 n & 

The Truth of the Caſe was this ; the Parochial Chaplains or Prieſts - 
were camplained of, 36 E. 3.#.-23. that they could not be gotten to girching. 
attend after the Plague, but at exceſſive Rates; upon this a Provincial ton, f. 42. 
Conſtitution was made, extant in the Parliament Rolls, wherein they 
are obliged to demand no more than Six Marks. But who were theſe gyn. / 
Pariſh-Prieſts? Not ſuch as had the legal Endowments; but thoſe who 32. Sacer- 
depended on the Good-will of the Parſon or People, and were hired du uon. 
to officiate in Chapels of Eaſe, or to perform-Offices for the Dead, poſed ©o 
which were ſo frequent at that time. And theſe were called Annmal Benefci- 
Chaplains, or Maſſe rar ame and were diſtinguiſhed from Domeſtick 
Chaplains who officiated in great Mens Houſes in their private Orato= Lyn. ſ. 
ries, and from Beneficed Perſons, as appears by many Conſtitutions. But 3": 
whatever was underſtood by the Act of Parliament then, it was repealed” 
21 Jac. I. 28. RL 

3. The Law of England, as to a competent Subſiſtence for the Vicars 
or Curates in appropriated Churches, is founded on very good Rea- 
ſon. For the T:thes were originally given for the Service of the Church, 
and not for the uſe of Monaſteries, And this was a hard Point for 
the Monks to get over, ſince the Tithes were given for the Maintenance 
of the Clergy, and they were none of the Clergy, how they came to 
have a Right to the Tithes. It is certain, that the State of the Clergy and 
the Monaſtick State were different; and the Offices of the Clergy and 
of the Monks were inconſiſtent, if they held to their Rules; how then 
came the Monks to take the Maintenance which belonged to the Clergy 
for other Offices, as though they were originally intended for them? 
For which there is no Colour or Pretence. This Point was debated 
between two great Men of their times, S. Bernard and Petrus Clunia- 
cenſis e The former a Ciſtertian Mon, declared himſelf unſatisfied with 
the Monks taking the Maintenance of the Parochial. Clergy from them, 
which was given on purpoſe to attend the Cure of Souls. Baut, ſaid Per. Clu- 
Petrus Cluniacenſis, do we not pray for their Souls? But the Cure of Souls 8 
is another thing; and by the Canons of the Church the Monks were 
forbidden to meddle in Parochial Offices of Preaching, Baptizing, Vi- p. ;;. c. 
ſting the Sick. So that it might bear a Queſtion in Law, whether a © 1% Q 
Monaſtery were capable of an Appropriation, ſince by the Eceleſiaſti- 5; 8, 1, 
cal Law, they are not an Eceleſiaſtical Body? And for that Reaſon 11. 


— faith, a Nunnery js not; and the ſame Reaſon will hold for the 
other, | | | . 


o 
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"o* The Ciſtertian order was at firſt very ſcrupulous in this matter, when 
Mon. I. they came, hither, and pretended to live only. on their own 


699. 
Rolls, R. 
2+ 480, 


Mon. I. 
736. 


Lands, and 


diſliked Appropriations, as great Injuries to the Clergy, and called it Sar 
lege to take their Tithes away from them. This was wiſely done of 
them at firſt to ingratiate themſelyes with the Clergy, and to get as good 
Lands as they could. But after a while they abated their Zeal, and 
then they pretended to do nothing without the Biſhops Conſent ; till at 
laſt they were as ready as any, and got as large Privileges to exempt 
their Lands from Payment of Tithes, under which the Clergy ſuffer to 


this day. 


But to return to the beginning of Appropriations among us. 
After the Normans coming, they ſtood upon no Niceties of Law, or 
original Grants, but they took Poſſeſſions of the Tithes of their Ma- 


nours, and diſpoſed them as they pleaſed. The poor Parochial Cler. 


gy were Engliſh, whom they bated, and cared not how poor they 
were; the Biſhops were Normaxs, as faſt as they could make them; and 
the buſineſs of the great Men, was to incourage the Norman Monks that 
came over, and to build and endow Monaſteries for them #o pray for 


their Souls, which they minded ſo little themſelves ; and this I take to 


Rolls, R. 


be the true Account of the beginning and increaſe of Appropriations in 
England, which at firſt were only permitted, but are confirmed by the 
Law ſince the Statute of Diſſolution. 1 | 

II. In ſome Appropriations there were Vicarages endowed, and here 
the Difficulty lies in diſtinguiſhing the Tithe, which belong to one ſrom 
the other : Before the Statutes for Endowment of Vicarages, in caſe of 
Appropriations, 15 R. 2. 6. 4 H. 4. 12. there were Endowments made, 
where the Biſhops took care of it ; but they were generally ſo remiſs in 
it, that thoſe Statutes were thought very neceſſary; and one, it ſeems, 
was not ſufficient. For they eluded the former by appointing Vicars 
out of their own Body ; but the latter Statute requires, That the Vi- 
car ſhall be a Secular Perſon, and made Spiritual Vicar, and have ſuch 
an Endowment as the ordinary ſhould think fit, otherwiſe the Appro- 
priation to be void. } 

The Scandal of the Appropriations was made ſo great by the greedi- 
neſs of the Monks, and Eaſineſs of the Biſhops, that I find in the Par- 
liament Rolls 2 H. 4.51. a Petition of the Commons, that no Appro- 
priations ſhould be made for the future; but afterwards they came to 
that Temper which is expreſſed in the Statute 4 H. 4. 

And that before thoſe Statutes, there was no neceſſity of the Endow- 
ment of a Vicarage, is plain from the occaſion of making them; and ſo 


8 it hath been agreed in the Courts of Law in the Caſe of Britton and 


Yelv, 86. 


Hardr. 
328. 


Ward. But the main Difficulty is, to ſtate the Tithes which belonged 
to the Vicarage and to the Appropriation ; becauſe there was no cer- 
tain Limitation either as to quantity or kind, although generally the 
great Tithes of Corn and Hay went with the Parſonage, and the {mall 
Tithes and Obventions, and Altarage with the Vicarage. 

The beſt Rules I can find to be ſatisfied in this matter, are the En- 
dowment, or Preſcription, And where the Endowment is found, yer 
there may be a Preſcription of Tithes not mentioned; becauſe the bi- 
ſhop had a Power reſerved to increaſe the Allowance : As in the Calc 
of the Vicar of Gillingbam, who ſued for cuſtomary Tithes not menti- 
oned in the Endowment ; and he recovered them on this Preſumption. 
That the Vicarage might be augmented with thoſe Tithes; and in caſe 


of 
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of long Poſſeſſion, it is there ſaid to have been often ſo held and ru- 

led. Sometimes there is a Difficulty in the Senſe of the Words of the 
Endowment, as in the Caſe of Barkſdale and Smith, whether Decima Cr. ti. 
Garbarum in V. implied Tithe-Hay ; but it was reſolved, that although 533: 
Garba ſeems to relate to Corn, de omni Annoni decima Garba Deo red- 

denda eſt. L. Edw. Confsfſ. c. 8, at leaſt, to ſomething bound up; and 

ſo Lynwood applies it to Faggots; yet the Cuſtom was thought ſuffici- Bar. 
ent to extend it to Tithe-Hay ; and for Tithe- Wood in Reronlds and 
Green's Caſe. But the greateſt Difficulty hath been about ſmall Tithes, 

which is the common Endowment of Vicarages. In the Caſe of Ward 

and Britton, one Point was, whether Lambs were ſmall Tithes or not. 

Ney pleaded Cuſtom for it. The Councel on the other ſide ſaid, That 54% Cg. 
ſmall Tithes were ſuch as grew in Gardens; but Lambs were a ſort of Jac. 516. 
Predial Tithes; however, it was yielded, that Cuſtom might bring 
it under ſmall Tithes. 

Another Point about ſmall Tithes, was about Saffron growing in a Cr. Elis. 
Corn-Field, in the Caſe of Bedingfield and Freak, and it was reſolved , hag 
to be ſmall T;thes, But the Ground of that Reſolution was queſtioned con, 78. 
in the Caſe of Odal and 7yndal ;, ſome ſaid it was, becauſe Saffron was OWen, 74. 
ſmall Tithes where-ever it grew: Others, that by the Endowment, the cr. Car. 
Parſon had only reſerved the Tithe of Corn and Hay. 2 
But ſuppoſe whole Fields be planted with Woad, which grows in the 
Nature of an Herb, is this to be reckoned among ſmall Tithes & Crook 
ſeems to deliver the ſenſe of the Court fo, in the former Caſe : But 
Hutton reports it, that it might come to be xrajores Decimæ and Predi- Hutton, 
al, if it came to be the main Profits of the Place. And the like may 
hold as to Hemp, Hops, Wool and Lambs. It's there ſaid, that all 
theſe new things, as Saffron, Hemp, Woad, Tobacco, G. are to be 
reckoned among ſnall Tithes, unleſs there be ſome material Circum- 
ſtance to the contrary. But who is to be Judge of that? And what 
Proportion changes ſmall. Tithes into greater? But what if the Endow- 
ment be ſo exprefled, that only Tithes of Corn and Hay be reſerved to 
the Parſon? Then Rolls thinks all the reſt fall to the Vicar by Con- Rolls, a. 
ſtruction of Law. | 2. 331+ 

By the Word Altarage, it was reſolved in the Exchequer, upon a ſo- 
lemn Hearing, 21 Eliz. and after confirmed in the Caſe of Wood and 

reenwood, not meer Oblations are to be underſtood, but whatever 
Cuſtom hath comprehended under it. And I find in the Settlement of 
the Altarage of Cokerington by Rob. Groſthead, Biſhop of Lincoln, not Liccleron, 
only Oblations and Obventions, but the Tithes of Wool and Lamb 2 "i 
were comprehended under it. Ts 
II. The next Diſcharge of Tithes, is by the Privileges of particular Mon. 11. 
Orders allowed by our Law. For it is to be obſerved, that no Bulls g. 
of Popes make a legal Diſcharge ; but in ſuch Caſes where the Law 5;z. 
allows them, and my Lord Coke thinks it cannot be inſiſted upon with- 
out danger of a Præmunire. For when the Ciſtertians had procured new 
Bulls to inlarge their Privileges as to their Lands in the Hands of Far- 
mers, a Law was paſſed againſt it, 2 H. 4. c. 4. which was grounded Rt. par. 
on a Petition in Parliament ſhewing the Novelty and Miſchief of it. 2. fl. 4. 

It was affirmed by our great Lawyers, that the Pope's Act in diffol- 97. 
ving the Body of the Templars, which was done, 5 E. 2. had no effect 578. 


here till the 17 E. 2, when the Parliament gave their Lands to the Ho- — 
ſpitallers. | TE 
An 
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Tlbe Ciſtertiam prder was at firſt very ſcrupulous in this matter, when 
me, hither, and, pretended 70, Jive gnly,0u bezr..amn- Lands, ad 


Mon. I. they ca 
or diffiked 1 ay great Injuries to the Clergy, and called it Sari 
2. 405. : lege tO tat Tii Away from, them. his was, wiſely done of 
them at firſt to ingtatiate themſelyes with the Beata 28 good 
Men. I. Lands as they could, But, after a while they abated their Zeal, and 
735. then they pretehded.to.Jo nothing without che Biſhops Conſent; till at 
faſt they erg as, ready as any, and got as arge Privileges to exe 
their Lands from Payment of Tizhes, under which the Clergy ſuffer to 
| this day. 'T 44 A. , * nnr * . 

but dc return iin Appropriations among us. 
* After the Norman comipg, they ſtood upon no Niceties of Law, or 
ͤriginal Grads, Ne c Poſſeſſions of the Tz#bes. of their Ma- 
/» *noours, and diſpoſed. em as they pleaſed. The poor Parochial Cler. 
e were e whom ben batedpand .cated not how poor they 
Pere; the Fips were Normans, as füſt as they could make them; and 
the büſmeſs of the great Men, was taineourage the Norman Monks that 
.-, Fcame over, ànd to build and endow Monaſteries for them 10 pray for 
* their Souls, which they minded ſo little themſelves : and this I take to 
be the true Account of the beginning and increaſe of Appropriations in 
_ © Bagland, which at firſt were Only permitted, but are confirmed by the 

La ſince the Statuteaf-Difſolution: 4. ge nn pr 

I. Inſome Appropriations there were Viearagesendowed, and here 
the Difficulty lies in diſtinguiſhing the Tithes which belong to one ſrom 
the other: Before the Statutes for Endowment of Vicarages, in caſe of 
4. An propriations, 15 R. 2. 6. 4 H. 4.12. there were Endowments made, 
1 ere the Biſhops took care of it; but they were generally ſo remiſs in 
it, that thoſe Statutes were thought very neceſſary; and one, it ſeems, 
was not ſufficient. For they eluded the former by appointing Vicars 
out of their own Body; but the latter Statute requires, That the Vi- 
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car ſhall be a Secular Perſon, and made Spiritual Vicar, and have ſuch 


an Endowment as the ordinary ſhould think fit, otherwiſe the Appro- 
 priation.to be voi. » 


9 


1 re : 
T The Scandal of the Appropriations was made ſo great by the greedi- 
neſs of the Monks, and Eaſineſs of the Biſhops, that I find in the Par- 
liament Rolls 2 H. 4. 51, a Petition of the Commons, that no Appro- 
38 ſnould be made for the future; but afterwards they came to 
that Temper which is expreſſed in the Statute 4 H. 4. 

And that before thoſe Statutes, there was no neceſſity of the Endow- 
Roll, R. ment of a Vicarage, is plain from the occaſion of making them; and ſo 
Gr.2.513, it hath been agreed in the Courts of Law in the Caſe of Britton and 
Ward. But the main Difficulty is, to ſtate the Tithes which belonged 
to the Vicarage and to the Appropriation z becauſe there was no cer- 
tain Limitation either as to quantity or kind, although generally the 
great Tithes of Corn and Hay went with the Parſonage, and the ſmall 

Tithes and Obventions, and Altarage with the Vicarage. ,,.. _ 
Yelv, 96. The beſt Rules I can find to be ſatlefied in this matter, are the En- 


dowment, ot Preſcription." Aud where che Endowment is found, het 


there may be a Preſcription of Tithes not mentioned; becauſe the 1 
ſhop 9 Power 14894 to increaſe the Alloyanice : As in the Cale 
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of long Poſſeſſion, it is there ſaid to have been often ſo held and ru- 
led. Sometimes there is a Difficulty in the Senſe of the Words of the 
Endowment, as in the Caſe of Barkſdale and Smith, whether Decima cr. El. 
 Garbarum in NV. implied Tithe-Hay ; but it was reſolved, that although 533 
Garba ſeems to relate to Corn, de oi Annond decima Garba Deo red- 
denda eſt. L. Edw. Confeſſ. c. 8. at leaſt, to ſomething bound up; and 
ſo Ly»wood applies it to Faggots; yet the Cuſtom was thought ſuffici- Bulr. 2. 
ent to extend it to Tithe-Hay ; and for Tithe-Wood in Rexoulds and 
Green's Caſe, But the greateſt Difficulty hath been about ſmall Tithes, 
which is the common Endowment of Vicarages. In the Caſe of Ward 
and Britton, one Point was, whether Lambs were ſmall Tithes or not. 
Ney pleaded Cuſtom for it. The Councel on the other fide ſaid, That 519. C. 
ſmall Tithes were ſuch as grew in Gardens; but Lambs were a fort of Jac. 516. 
Predial Tithes ; however, it was yielded, that Cuſtom might bring 
it under ſmall Tithes. | 
Another Point about ſmall Tithes, was about Saffron growing in a Cr. Elis. 
Corn-Field, in the Caſe of Bedingfield and Freak, and it was reſolved 44 — 
to be ſmall Tit hes. But the Ground of that Reſolution was queſtioned ton, 78. 
in the Caſe of Ddal and Jyndal; ſome (aid it was, becauſe Saffron was Owen, 74. 
ſmall Tithes where-ever it grew : Others, that by the Endowment, the cr. Car. 
Parſon had only reſerved the Tithe of Corn and Hay. 25. 
But ſuppoſe whole Fields be planted with Moad, which grows in the 
Nature of an Herb, is this to be reckoned among ſwall Tithes & Crook 
ſeems to deliver the ſenſe of the Court fo, in the former Caſe : But 
Hutton reports it, that it might come to be majores Decimæ and Prædi- Hutton, 
al, if it came to be the main Profits of the Place. And the like may 
hold as to Hemp, Hops, Wool and Lambs. It's there ſaid, that all 
theſe new things, as Saffron, Hemp, Woad, Tobacco, &. are to be 
reckoned among ſmall Tithes, unleſs there be ſome material Circum- 
ſtance to the contrary. But who is to be Judge of that? And what 
Proportion changes ſmaP.Tithes into greater? But what if the Endow- 
ment be ſo expreſſed, that only Tithes of Corn and Hay be reſerved to 
the Parſon? Then Rolls thinks all the reſt fall to the Vicar by Con- Rolls, a, 
ſtruction of Law. 2. 331+ 
By the Word Altarage, it was reſolved in the Exchequer, upon a ſo- 
— Hearing, 21 Eliz. and after confirmed in the Caſe of Mood and 
reenwood, not meer Oblations are to be underſtood, but whatever 
Cuſtom hath comprehended under it. And I find in the Settlement of 
the Altarage of Cokerington by Rob. Groſthead, Biſhop of Lincoln, not Lictleron, 
only Oblations and Obventions, but the Tithes of Wool and Lamb 244: 
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nd were comprehended under it. . | 
ed Il. The next Diſcharge of Tithes, is by the Privileges of particular Mon. 11. 
1 | - Orders allowed by our Law. For it is to be obſerved, that no Bulls Ag. 


of Popes make a legal Diſcharge z but in ſuch Caſes where the Law 633. 
allows them, and my Lord Coke thinks it cannot be inſiſted upon with- 
out danger of a Præmunire. For when the Ciſtertians had procured new 
Bulls to inlarge their Privileges as to their Lands in the Hands of Far- 


yet mers, a Law was paſſed againſt it, 2 H. 4. c. 4. which was grounded gt. part. 
br on a Petition in Parliament ſhewing the Novelty and Miſchief of it. 2. fl. 4. 
ale It was affirmed by our great Lawyers, that the Pope's Act in diffol- gn, 
tt ving the Body of the Templars, which was done, 5 E. 2. had no effect 578. 

po here till the 17 E. 2. when the Parliament gave their Lands to the Ho- g. 
* ſpitallers. ö | A. 1325. 


. And 
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And that the Pope could not by his Bull diſſolve a Vicarage afier 


Cr-2.517-they were made perpetual by the Statute ; ſo that our own Law is to 


govern in this matter. 5 

But what Orders had Exemption from Tithes by our Law? At firſt 
moſt of the Orders of Monks had it for Lands in their own Hands. 
Extr.de This by Hadrian IV. was reſtrained to the Ciſtertiant, Templars and 
2 Hoſpitallers, which is owned in the Canon-Law, by a Decretal of 4/. 

eco III. who declares it not to be intended for Lands let out to 
arm. [407M 
Irnocent III. reſtrains it to ſuch Lands as they were then in Poſſeſſion 
2Inſt. of; but my Lord Coke makes the Grant to be from Innocent III. in the 
632. Council of Lateran, 17 John; but he adds, That it extends only to the 
Lands which they had before ; which was all that was done then, But 
he ſaith, That this Privilege was allowed by the general Conſent of the 
Realm; however that were, it is certain that the Lateran Council made 
no Reſtriction to the three orders. | | | 
But what ſhall we ſay to the Præmonſtratenſes, of whom he ſaith, 
That they were diſcharged by a Bull of Innocent III. This point was diſ- 
Popham. puted in the Caſe of Dictenſon and Greenbow. It was not denied, that 
159 they had obtained ſuch a Bull, but it was denied that it was ever recei- 
ved here. On the other ſide, it was ſaid, that their Bulls were con- 
firmed : which doth not appear, nor that any Judgment was given in 
the Caſe. There is a Bull extant in the Collection of Iunocents Epi- 
ſtles, to exempt the Premonſtratenſes from the Tithes of Lands in their 
Innocent. own Hands ; but this was granted in the firſt Year of Innocent Ill. 
3- Epitt. ſometime before the Lateran Council, and they might enjoy the ſame 
331. © Privileges with the Ciſtertians, if it could be proved, that they were 
as generally received, which hath not yet been done. As to the (i- 
ſtertians themſelves, there are conſiderable Limitations of their Privi- 
leges. 

* They muſt relate to Lands in their Poſſeſſion before the Lateran 
Council, 4. D. 1215. 17 of King Johz. And in matters againſt common 
Right, the Proof in Reaſon ought to be on thoſe who pretend to par- 
ticular Privilege. But it's certain the Ciſtertian Order hath had many 
Lands in England fince that time (and it were no hard matter to find 
them out.) But, ſuppoſe they were actually diſcharged at the Diſſo- 
lution, and the Proprietaries were to enjoy them in the State they found 
them, is not this a ſufficient Diſcharge? Yes, if it be a legal Diſ- 
charge; for the Statute only puts them into the ſame legal Capacity 
they were in before; but it they were Lands given ſince the Lateran 
Council, they were not in a Capacity to be diſcharged by Law; for it 
was not otherwiſe received. | : 

2. This Privilege doth not exclude ancient Compoſitions, as to their 
Demeſn Lands. For theſe Privileges did not go down ſo eaſily, but 
where there were Rectors able to conteſt it, they brought even the Ci. 
ſtertians, to Compoſitions, And the Pope himſelf appointed Commil- 
fioners here to compound the matter : And between the Monaſtery of 
Pipewel and Hugh Patesbul Rector of Eltyndon, which ended in Compo- 
ſition of fix Marks per Aunum for the Tithes of their Demeſns. And ano- 
ther between the Vicar of Dunchurch and the ſame Monaſtery ; and be- 
tween the Rector of Wy»ſwick for the Tithes of Ten Yard-Lands in Colds 
Abby. All which I have peruſed in the Regiſter of that Monalte- 
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3. The Privilege doth not hold where the Monaſteries were under Va- Coke R. 
jue, and came to the King by. the Statute 27 H. 8. unleſs they were RE 
continued, and came within the Statute of Diſſolution, 31 H. 8. And 420. Cr. 
it ought to be proved that they continued ſeparate z for if their Lands 424. 
were given to the greater Monaſteries, they did not retain the Privilege 
upon Diſſolution. | TAS If 

But there is a much harder Point concerning the Hoſpitallers (who 
had the Lands of the Templars after 17E. 2.) Their Lands were not gi- 
ven to the King by the Statute of Diſſolution,” 31 H. d. but 32 H. 8. c. 24. 
andthe Clauſe of Exemption was left out of the Grant. Upon which a 
great queſtion hath riſen, whether their Lands are exempt or not? 

And Judgment was given againſt them in the Caſe of Cornwallis, or cr. 2. 38. 
Qwarles and Spurling. But in the Caſe of Whiſton and Weſton, it was Moorg13. 


. 


argued, that the King had the ſame Privileges which the Hoſpitallers — 


had. But it was replied, That other Lands given to the King after that 
Act, had not thoſe Privileges, as Chanteries, &c. It was ſaid, that it 
was, becauſe they were not regular Fecleſraſtical Bodies : Which was a Bridgm- 
ſtrange Anſwer, conſidering what ſort of Eccleſiaſtical Bodies the Ho- 33: , g 
ſpitallers made, when only the Grand Maſter and two Chaplains are Rolls Hg 
bound to be Eccleſſaſticbs; and in foreign Judicatures they were denied 2.4% 
to be any part of the Clergy, being only an order of Knights under 18 
ſome particular Regulations. | = 3 
But ſuppoſe them capable of Appropriations of Tithes, yet 
when the Body is diſſolved, the Appropriation falls of it ſelf, unleſs 
continued by Act of Parliament, as thoſe of the Templars were to them; 
and thoſe of the Monaſteries by 31 H. 8. but where there is no Clauſe 
to continue the Appropriation, it muſt be underſtood to be left to'the 
natural courſe of things ; and ſo the Appropriation (inks. 
III. The third legal Exemption is from Preſcription, and ancient 
Compoſitions. This ſeems a difficult Caſe, becauſe ſomething leſs than 
the real value is to be taken, and the Rule in Lyrwood is, non valet Lynw. f. 
conſuetudo, ut minus quam Decima ſolvatur; but in all ſuch Preſcriptions '*" 
and Compoſitions there is leſs than the true Value. 
To clear this matter, I ſhall ſhew, 40 \ 
; I. That by our Eccleſiaſtical Law, all Compoſitions are not con- 
emned. h | 
2. That by the common Law all Preſcriptions are not allowed. And 
if theſe things be made out, it will follow, that where the Compoſiti- 
ons and Preſcriptions are legal, the Clergy may with good Conſcience 
ſubmit to them, as they do in other matters of Law. 
1. As to the Eccleſiaſtical Law, Lynwood himſelf makes theſe Limi- 
tations ʒ | 
I. In caſe of perſonal Tithes. He grants that as to them, a Man may Lyaw. f. 
with a good Conſcience obſerve the Cuſtom although it be under the 97-Þ: © 
real Value, Now theſe are founded on the ſame Laws that Predial f 5j. 
and miæt Tithes are; and by the Stat. 2 E. 6. c. 13. they are redu- 
ced to a cuſtomary Payment before Eaſter, as it had been uſed Forty 
Years before: But beſides theſe there were Offerings to be compound- 
- = and the Faſter Duties are a kind of Compoſition for perſonal 
ithes. 


2, In ſmall Tithes, the cuſtomary Payment is allowed. The Payment 


ia Lynwood's time, was 6 ob. for fix Lambs, becauſe it was the Tenth of 


the Value at that time of a Lamb of a year old; the ſeventh Lamb 8 
Tett was 
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was to be paid in kind, for which 3 ob. were to be paid back, becauſe 
three Lambs were wanting of the number Ten. But can any one he. 
lieve that 5; d. was the true Value then of a Lamb of a year old > And 
Lynwood doth not ſuppoſe it to be the exact Value; but it was ſuch 2g 
the provincial Conſtitution determined, and he allows Compoſitions 
ſuper minutis decimis. h 

3. Compoſitions were allowed with the Biſhop's Conſent with Lay. 

ny for their Tithes. As to what is paſt, there was no doubt: 

ut for the future he ſaith, it doth not hold ſme Judicis auctoritate: 
which implies, that by his Conſent it may. And if ſo, then a Modu 
decimandi ſo qualified, is allowed by the Eccleſiaſtical Law. Such Com- 
poſitions as theſe were entred into the Biſhop's Regiſtries, and it they 
were then made upon a valuable Conſideration at that time, I doubt 
the Force of Cuſtom will get the better of the Reaſon that may be taken 
from the great Difference of Valuation of things. 

2. Let us now conſider what Preſcriptions and Compoſitions are not 
allowable at Common Law. 

1. No Preſcription de non decimando, is allowed among Lay- per- 
ſons, becauſe none but ſpiritual Perſons are by the Law capable of 
—— of Tithes in their own Right. A Lay-man, ſaith Mr. Selden, cannot be 
p. 40s. diſcharged of all Payment by meer Preſcription, unleſs he begins by Pre- 
Coke R. ſcription in 4 ſpiritual Perſon. And to the ſame purpoſe our great | aw- 
Gt . Vers ſpeak. But in the famous Caſe of Pigot and Hern, a Diſtinction 
Rolls, 653. was found out, which may prove of dangerous Conſequence, viz. 
_— : That although the Lord of a Manour cannot preſcribe for Tithes, be- 
Hob! 8 cauſe he is not capable of them by our Law, yet he may preſcribe for a 
Cr. El. tenth Shock, as a profit apprendre, as a thing appurtenant to his Ma- 
599 nour; and ſo he may have decimam garbam, but not decimas garbarum. 

Upon which Reſolution it is ſaid in the Biſhop of Wir heſier's Caſe, 

2 R.45- that the Lord of a Manour may have Tithes as appurtenant to his Ma- 
nour : For which there is no Foundation in our ancient Laws or Cu- 

ſtoms that I can find that is inconſiſtent with what is before acknowled- 

ged, that none but ſpiritual Perſons are capable of Tithes. But in 

plain Truth, this Caſe is not truly repreſented ; and my Lord chief 

2b. zoo. Juſtice Hobart, a perſon of great Judgment and Learning in the Law, 
hath told the World, That this tamous reporter hath ſometimes given his 

own opinion, and that ſudden, inſtead of the Reſolution of the Court, 

which muſt take much off from the Authority of his Reports; eſpect- 

ally when the Caſe is differently reported by others; as it falls out in 

3 this Caſe. For Serjeant Moor, who was of Counſel in that Caſe, ſaith, 
433, That the Defendant pleaded a Modus decimandi in Satisfaction for 
Tithes, which was 6 f. per Anmum : But as to the other point, whether 

ſuch an ancient Modus being made with the Lord of a Manour, binds 

the Copy-holders, it is out of our way; but ſurely there ought to be 

good Proof, that the Modus was made before the Copy-holds were 
granted, which is not offered, but only that it might be ſo; which de- 

ſerves no other Anſwer, but that it might not be ſo. And it is hard in- 

deed, when Judgments are given upon poſſibilities. And for the di- 
ſtinction of Decima Garba and Decime Garbarum, in a Compolition for 

Moor, Tithes, is the ſame thing. Mr. Seiden, as to this Caſe of Pigot and 
Seid. p. Hern, ſaith, It was an inheritance of Tithes from immenrorial time, by 

P | 
39%, virtue of an ancient Compoſition : And he would not underſtand the 


Judges in any other Senſe: For no kind of Infeodation of * is 
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allowable here, he ſaith, ſo as to create in Lay-men a perpetual Right 
to them (except only by the Statute of Diſſolution of Monaſteries ) 
unleſs it be derived from ſome ancient Grant of Diſcharge from the Par- 
ſon, Patron and Ordinary, with a Conſideration of Recompence to 
the Parſon ; and that either from time immemorial, or ancient Com 
fition. And to the ſame purpoſe he ſpeaks in another place, where he P. 283. 
owns, that by our Law every Parſon had a common Right to the 
Tithes of all annual Increaſe ( Predial or Mixt ) within the limits of 
his Pariſh; and any Title or Diſcharge muſt be ſpecially pleaded. 
2. Where a Preſcription is pleaded de modo decimandi, the actual Re- 
compence by Compoſition muſt be ſhewed, For, as my 1 ord Coke ſaith, 
2 Modus decimandi is intended as a yearly Sum in way of SatisfaQi- 
on for the Tithes to the Parſon ; which Rolls calls the au Recom- 2 * 
ce, 
In the Regiſter the Account of the Modus decimandi is thus ſet down: 
1. There was a real Compoſition, as four Acres of Land for ſome ſmall 1 
Tithesr. 2. There was an Agreement in Writing, by the Conſent of Ordi-* 
nary and Patron. 
But my Lord Coke ſaith, the Modus may as well be for a Sum of Money » 1nft. 
as for Land, | 490, 
Suppoſe no ancient Compoſition in Writing can be produced, how 


far doth a Preſcription hold? 


1. It muſt be 3z--remorial, or time out of mind. Here a great Point Bulft. 2. 
ariſes fit to be conſidered : Suppoſe the thing it ſelf hath been within 23% 
Memory, as Improvements by Hops, Fruit-trees, & c. doth not a Com- 
polition bind in this Caſe ? | 

I anſwer, that we are to diſtinguiſh perſonal ContraFs from real Com- 
8 In the Caſe of Hitchcock and Hitchcock, there was a Contract March, 87. 

tween the Vicar and Pariſhioners, but it was denied to be a real 
Compoſition, although confirmed by the Ordinary, and affirtned not to 
be binding to the Succeſſors. 

A Compoſition by a meer verbal Agreement in the Caſe of Fawles not, 176. 
and Bayfield was declared to be neither binding to the Party nor his 
Succefſours. But in the Caſe of Tanner and Small it was declared to Nell. 94, 
hold for Years, but not for Life. | 42 
My Lord Coke ſeems to be of Opinion, that if it be a Preſcription, 12 
it muſt be time out of Memory of Man; but that a real Compoſition geſa c. 
may be either before or within Memory of Man; but then it muſt be by ie, 40. 
Parſon, Patron, and Ordinary. Sag 6 

It is well obſerved by Sir Simon Degge in his uſeful Book about theſe Leon. 1. 
matters, that although real Compoſitions are ſuppoſed in Law to be pi. 
the Foundation of Preſcriptions de Modo decimandi, where the Patron, coun. 
Ordinary and Parſon did conſent to them; yet that the moſt of them 83 
have grown up by the Negligence and Careleſneſs of the Clergy them- 
ſelves; which, I am afraid, is too true. 

And he is of opinion, that no real Compoſition can be made now 
to bind the Succeſſour, ſince the Statute, 13 Fliz. c. 10. which re- 
ſtrains all binding Grants to one and twenty Years, or three Lives; 

— if ſo, then the Conſent of Patron and Ordinary cannot make it 
—_ | 

& It muſt be reaſonable, and therefore it hath been rejected in theſe 

es: | 
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1. It it be a Preſcription to pay a certain Tithe without the Parſor's 
we N View of the nine parts, becauſe, ſaith Hobart, it is againſt the Law of 
partition, in the Caſe of Milſon and the Bithop of Carliſle. 

2, If there be no Recompence to the Parſon, as in the Caſe of Scory 

COS. and Barber, the Preſcription was founded on the Pariſhioners finding 

March,6;, Straw for the Body of the Church. 

h 3. If it be for paying what was due in lieu of other Tithes; as in 

Cr. Eliz. the caſe of Ingoldsby and Joh»ſon, that they paid their other Tithes in 

Leg cx. lien of Tithes of dry Cattel; or in caſe a Load of Hay be preſcribed 

— 45: — in lieu of Tithe-Hay, or ten Sheats of Corn for the Tithe of all the 
5 

_—_ 4. If it be not for ſomething certain and durable. For this, ſaith 

Hob. 4% Hobart, ſhews original Weaknefs in Compoſition ; being of a thing cer. 
tain and durable for that which is not ſo. 

IV. The laſt Exemption or Diſcharge that is pleaded, as to the pay- 
ment of Tithes, is unity of Poſſeſſion : This is, where a Monaſter 
had the Right of Tithes by Appropriation, and had other Lands which 
did not pay Tithes, becauſe the owners, were to receive them, theſe 
were actually free at the time of Diſſolution; and the queſtion is, whe- 
ther they are legally ſo by virtue of the Statute > It cannot be deni- 
ed, that unity of Poſſeſſion is in it ſelf no legal Diſcharge; but whe- 
ther by the Words of the Statute the Judges were divided in Opini- 
on. But afierwards in the Caſe of Green and Boſekin the Judges al- 

Moor, 47. Iowed it, ſo it were not a meer unity of Eſtate, but of Occupation. 

4% Hobart ſaith, that after it had been long controverted, it was received 

c. R. 2. as the common Opinion. Cole, that where unity of Poſſeſſion gives a 

97; "Hob! diſcharge, the Title muſt be clear, the Non- payment general, and the 

298. 11 K. Preſcription time out of Memory; but if the Appropriation were made 

14 in the time of Ed. 4. H. 6. it could not be diſcharged by unity; nor if 
it were a late Abby-preſcription. | 

Thus I have endeavoured to lay this matter before you as briefly and 
clearly as I could, from the beſt Light I could get, that I might give 
you ſuch Directions, that you may neither run into needleſs and vex- 
atious Suits, nor be run down by frivolous Pretences. It is your great 
Advantage that you have the Law of your fide, if you underſtand it a- 
right; but have a care of being ſet on by ſuch, whoſe Intereſt it is to 
promote Suits; and I am ſure it is yours to prevent them, if it be poſſible, 
and as muth as lies in you. The Churches Right is not to ſuffer by 
your Negligence ; and you are not to make the Church to ſuffer by 
your Contentions. He that loves going to Law, ſeldom fails of ha- 
ving enough of it; he ſuffers in his Purſe, in his Reputation, in his 
Intereſt, and the Church ſuffers by his Means. Endeavour to gain, 45 
much as may be, the Love of your People by a kind, modelt, courte- 
ous and peaceable Behaviour, which is the beſt way to prevent, or to 
compoſe Differences. If you are forced to ſue for your Maintenance 
let them ſee that you are forced to it, and that you are always willing 
to put an end to all ſuch Diſputes, if the Churches Right be ſecured, 
which you are bound to preſerve. 
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Of the OBIIGATION to obſerve the Ec- 
clefhaſtical CAN ONs and Conftitutions, at 
a Viſitation O#ober 29th. 1696. | 


IN ſpeaking clearly and diſtinctly to this caſe, there are theſe two 
things to be conſidered ; 
I. By what Authority they do oblige. 

II. In what way and Manner they oblige. 

I. The firſt thing to be conſidered is the Authority by which Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Canons and Conſtitutions do oblige. For, if there be not ſufficient Au- 
thority, there cannot be that Obligation on Conſcience, which ſuppoſes a 
legal Exerciſe of Power, ora juſt Right to command. Our obedience to the 
orders of our Superiours, is due by virtue of that divine i aw which 
requires us to be ſubje# for Conſcience- ſake: But our obedience is to be 
regulated by the order of Juſtice, i. e. it ought to be according to Law. 
Therefore it is neceſſary, in the firſt place, to enquire whether there 
be among us any ſuch things as Ecclefaſtical Laws, i. e. ſuch Rules, 
which according to the Conſtitution of our Government, we are bound 
to obſerve. 1 
For we are Members of a Church eſtabliſhed by Law; and there are 
legal Duties incumbent on us, with reſpect, not only to the Laws of 
God, but of the Realm. For, although our Office and Authority, as 
Church-men, hath a higher Original; yet the Limitation of the Exer- 
ciſe of it, is within ſuch Bounds as are allowed and fixed by the Law 
of the Land. 

It is therefore a matter of great Conſequence to us to underſtand how 
far our Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitutions are grounded upon the Law of the 
Land, which cannot be done without ſearching into the Foundati- 
ons of our Laws. | 

Which lie in three things: 1. Imnemorial Cuſtom. 2. General 
Practice and Allowance. 3. Authority of Parliament. 

And I ſhall endeavour to ſhew how far our Eccleſiaſtical Conſtituti- 
ons are founded on theſe. 8 s 

I, In memorial Cuſtom. Our greateſt Lawyers allow ancient Cuſtom x taſt. 1. 
to be one of the Foundations of our Laws; and my Lord Cole calls it b. 113. b. 
one of the main Triangles of the Laws of England. I ſuppoſe he means "PP 
Foundations, And another faith, I hat the common Law of England 3s Preface to 
nothing elſe but the common Cuſtom. of the Realm. My Lord chief ſuſtice fon B.. 
Hales faith, That the common Uſage, Cuſtom and Praftice of the King- vis Pref. 
dom, is one of the main Conſtituents of our Law. Cole quotes Brattor's 3 
Authority to prove, That Cuſtom obtains among ns the force of a Law, analyſis 
where it is received and approved by long uſe. And of every Cuſtom, he vie 
laith, there be two eſſential Parts, time and uſage-; time out of mind, and 1 ib. 
ontinual and peaceable uſage without Interruption, But in caſe of Pre- 110. b. 
(cription or Cuſtom, he ſaith, That an Interruption of ten or twenty years , git. 
binders not the Title, but an Interruption in the Right; the other is only 114. b. 
an actual Suſpenſion for a time | | 

lt may be asked, how time and uſage come to make Laws, ſince time rot. = 
beth no operation in Law, ſaith Grotius & 8 
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Not of it ſelf, as Grotius there ſaith, but with the Concurrence of o- 
ther Circumſtances it may. | 

Bracton ſaith, longa poſſeſſio parit jus poſſidendi; and by a long and 
peaceable Poſſeſſion Dominion is transferred, without either Title or 
Delivery; which he founds on this good Reaſon, that all Claims of 
Right ought to have a certain limitation of time, and length of time 
takes away any Proof to the contrary. Littleton ſaith, that time out 
of Memory of Man, is ſaid to give Right, becauſe no Proof can be brought 
beyond it. And this he calls Preſcription at common Law, as it is 
diſtinguiſhed from Preſcription by the ſeveral Statutes of Limita- 
tions. 

But whence is it then, that an immemorial Poſſeſſion gives Right? 

Is it from the meer Silence of the Parties concerned to claim it? No, 
Silence gives no Conſent, where Ignorance or Fear m2y be the Cauſe of 
it. And is it a Puniſhment upon the Neglect of the Party concerned > 
So Bracton ſaith, time doth it, per patientiam & negligentiam veri Do- 
mini. But meer Neglect doth not overthrow Right, unleſs there be an 
antecedent Law to make that Neglect a Forfeiture. 

Is it from a preſumptive Dereliction? But that ſuppoſes not bare con- 
tinuance of time, but ſome kind of voluntary Act, which implies a ſort 
of Conſent which doth not appear in this Caſe. And it is a great Miſtake 
in thoſe, who think there is no preſumtive Derelic11on, where tuere is 
not a full Conſent; for it may be, where there 1s the Conſent of a wixt 
Will, i.e. partly voluntary, and partly involuntary ; when the Circum- 
ſtances are ſuch, as the Perſon rather chuſes to leave his Right, than 
ſubmit to the lawful Conditions of enjoying it: As if a Man would 
rather quit his Fee than perform the Service which belongs to it. | 

Is it from the common Intereſt of Mankind, chat ſome Bounds be fixed 
to all Claims of Right? Becauſe otherwiſe that Man will be liable to 
perpetual diſturbance, if the Right be perniitted to be claimed beyond 
any poſlibility of Proof. | 

Or is it, laſtly, that in ſuch Nations where immemorial Cuſtom ob- 
tains the force of a Law, it ſeems agree able to the Foundations of Law, 
that a long continued Poſſeſſion ſhould carry Right along with it? 

And this was the caſe here in Exgland, as not only appears by what 
Bracton hath ſaid, but Glanvil makes a great part of our Law to conſiſt 


of reaſonable Cuſtoms of long Continuance. And St. Germain affirms anci- 


ent general Cuſtoms to be one of the principal Foundations of our Law; 
and that they have the force of Laws, and that the King is bound by 
his Oath to perform them. And it is worth our while to obſerve what 
general Cuſtoms he doth inſtance in; as the Courts of Equity and Law, 
the hundred Court, the Sheriffs Turn, the Court-Baron, Gc. which 
depend not upon Acts of Parliament, but the ancient Cuſtom of Eng- 
land, which he calls the common Law. And among theſe ancient Cu- 
ſtoms, he reckons up Rights of deſcent, Eſcheats, the different ſorts 
of Tenures, Freeholds, and the Laws of Property, as they are recet- 
ved among us. . 

We are now to enquire, how far any of our Eccleſiaſtical Conſtituti- 
ons can be ſaid to be built upon this Foundation; and upon immemo- 
rial Cuſtom generally received. | f 

1. I place (I.) the Diſtribution of this national Church into two 
Provinces, in each whereof there is an Archbiſhop with Metropolitica 


Power, which lies chiefly in theſe things, (I.) the right of — 
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tion of his Suffragans. (2.) The Right of Viſitation of every Dioceſs 

in ſuch way and manner as Cuſtom hath ſettled it. (3.) The right 

of receiving Appeals from inferiour Courts of Judicature in Eccleſiaſti- 

cal Matters. (4.) The right of preſiding in provincial Councils of the 

Suffragans of his Province; which by the moſt ancient Conſtitutions of 

this Church, were to be held once a Year; ſo it was decreed in the 

Council under Theodore, A. D.673. but by the Difficulties of the times, 

they were diſcontinued; and ſo the Authority of examining things el. Con. 

through the Province, came by a kind of Devolution to the Archbi- I 

ſhop and his Courts. (5.) The Cuſtody of vacant Sees, by the Cuſtom 

of England, falls to the Metropolitan, if there hath been no Cuſtom 

or Compoſition to the contrary. And ſo it hath been upon ſolemn De- 

bates reſolved in our Courts of common Law. Cole thinks that of Rolls 2. 

common Right it belongs to the Dean and Chapter, but by Cuſtom 322 Bulft. 

to the Archbiſhop. But Panormitan ſaith, There was no Pretente of Stogai. 1. 

common Right for them, till the time of Boniface VIII. 23. Kebl. 
2. The ordinary Juriſdi&ion of every Biſhop over the Clergy of his 5. 5, in 

own Dioceſs. This is as ancient as Chriſtianity among us. For no e. Cum o- 

ſooner were Churches planted, but there were Biſhops ſet over them; lm. 

who had from the beginning ſo much Authority, that none of the 

Clergy could either receive or quit his Benefice without their Conſent 

and Approbation; and they were all bound to give an account of their 

behaviour at their Viſitations; and in caſe of Contempt, or other Mif- 

demeanours, they were to proceed againſt them according to the Ca- 

nons of the Church. I do not ſay the Dioceſſes were at firſt all model- 

led alike, or with the ſame bounds which they now have; which was 

unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, conſidering the gradual Converſion of the Na- 

tion, For at firſt there was but one Biſhop in every one of the Saxon 

Kingdoms, except Kent, where was but one Suffragan to the Metropo- 

litan tor ſome time, till the Kingdoms came to be united; or the Kings 

conſented to an Increaſe of ſeveral Dioceſſes, and uniting them under 

one Metropolitan, which was a work of time. But in all the Saxor 

Councils we find no mention of any Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, but what 

was in the Biſhops themſelves, Concil. Cloveſhoe Can. 1, 4, 5. Concil. Ce- 

alchyth. Can. 1. Egbert Canon. c. 45, 62, The firſt who began to ſeek 

for Exemptions, were the Abbots, who were under the Biſhop's Juriſ- 

dition, who was too near them; and therefore they endeavoured to 

get under the Pope's immediate juriſdiction by Charters of Exemption, 

which the great Abbies either procured or made; and the more ancient , g 

the more ſuſpicious. But the Lord Chancellor and three chief Judges de- 83. 

clared, that by the common Law of Exgland, every Biſhop in his Dio- 

ceſs, and the Archbiſhops in Convocation may make Canons to bind 


Eng- within the Limits of their Juriſdiction. | 

Cu- 3. The ſubordinate juriſdiction which was lodged in the Bodies of 
ſorts the Clergy reſident in Cathedral Churches, and of Archdeacons in the 
recei- ſeveral Bioceſſes: I cannot find either of theſe to have had any Juriſ- 
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dition here before the Conqueſt. neither were there any Courts of Ju- 
ſtice out of the ſeveral Counties before; for all Cauſes were tranſacted 
in the County Courts and Sheriffs Turns, and Appeals lay from them to 
the Supreme Judicature of the King and the Lords. But this doth not 
hinder but theſe Courts may be founded on the Law of England. And 
ſo the original Juriſdiction, which of Right belonged to the Biſhop, 
might by decrees, and a gradual Conſent, come to be committed, 2 to 
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ſome parts, to the Bodies of Cathedral Churches, and to the Archdea. 
Font gg cons, who are, ſaith my Lord Coke, ſixty in England. We are told in 
II. 189. a late Caſe of Woodward and Fox, That there are Archdeaconries in Eng- 
wn ” land by Preſcription, which have no dependency on the Biſhop, but are to- 
6s. tally exempt. And for this Godolphin is cited, who refers to the Gloſ 
on the Legatine Conſtitutions, f. 27. where we read of ſome Archdeacons 
having a cuſtomary and limited Juriſdictiom ſeparate from the Biſhop, for 
which a Preſcription lies. But this is only for ſome ſpecial JuriſdiF;on 
as the Archdeacon of R*'chmond for N which came firſt by 
Grant from the Biſnops; but that not being to be produced, they in- 
ſiſt upon Cuſtom and Preſcription, as the Deans and Chapters do, where 
the ancient Compoſitions are loſt, But none who underſtand the ancient 
Conſtitutions of this Church, can ſuppoſe either of them to have been 
original, ſince the Right to the juriſdiction of the Dioceſs was in the Bi- 
ſhop, before there were here either Archdeacons or Chapters with Juriſdi- 
Rolls R. 2. ALON. In the caſe of Chiverton and Trudgeon, it was declared, that an 
150. Archdeacon might have a peculiar Juriſdiction, as to Adminiſtration, 
Cc. as the Dean of S. Paul's had at S. Pancrat; and fo the Archdeacon of 
Cornwall, as to Wills. In the caſe of Gaſtril and Jones the chiet Ju- 
ſtice declared, that the Archdeacon is the Biſhop's Officer, and his Au- 
thority ſubordinate to the Biſhops, and granted by them; but if ſpecial 
Cuſtom be pleaded, that muſt be well proved; to which Dodderige a- 
reed. | | 
, But we muſt diſtinguiſh between Archdeaconries by Preſcription, for 
which I can find no Foundation (being all derived by Grant from the 
Biſhop ) and Archdegcons having ſome kind of Juriſdiction by Preſcrip- 
tion, which others have not ; which cannot be denied. All the Power 
which the Archdeacons have by virtue of their Office, is per modum 
De Off. ſerutationis ſimplicis, as Lynwood ſpeaks, tanquam Vicarins Epiſcopi : 
Archdiac. Whatever Power they have beyond this, is not Jure communi, but 2 
Glofl. in ſpecials, and depends either upon Grant or Cuſtom; which the Gloſs 
Conſt. on the Legatine Conſtitutions calls a limited Jiriſdiction. 
Och. p. 7. The Archdeacon's Court is declared by the Judges in Woodward's 
ventris, Caſe to have been, time out of Mind, ſettled as a diſtinct Court, from 
I. 269. which there lies an Appeal to the Biſhop's Court, by the Statute, 24 H. 8. 
„ 
And ſo the Archdeacor's Juriſdiction is founded on an immemorial 
Cuſtom, in ſubordination to the Biſhops. ä 
As to the Deans and Chapters, I obſerve theſe things: : 
1. That although Eccleſiaſtical Bodies in Cathedrals were very anct- 
ent, yet we read not of any Juriſdiction peculiar to themſelves, during the 
Saxon times. My Lord Coke ſaith, there were Chapters, as the Biſhop's Coun- 
cil, before they had diſtinct poſſeſſtons. And by their Books, he ſaith, #t ap- 
pears, that the Biſhops parted with ſome of their Poſſeſſions to them, and ſo 
they became Patrons of the Prebends of the Church : Such were London, 
York and Litchfield. | 
| 2. That ſeveral of our Chapters were founded and endowed by the 
Biſhops ſince the Conqueſt : Such was that of Salisbury and Oſmund out 
of his own Eſtate, as appears by his Chapter, and the Confirmation of 
H. 2. $0 was that of Lincoln by Remigizs, who removed the See from 
Dor-heſter thither, and placed there a Dean, Treaſurer, Przcentor, 
and ſeven Archdeacons, as Henry of Huntingdon ſaith, who lived near 


the time. And in following times thoſe of Exeter and Wells were = 
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wed as Dean and Chapter; for they were Eccleſiaſtical Bodies before, 
but not.under that Denomination. 8 Nr 

3. That ſome, had the legal Rights of Deas and Chapters, as to E- 
lection of Biſhops, and Confirmation of Leaſes, &c. but were a Mo- 
naſtick Body conſiſting of Prior and Convent: Such were Canterbury, 
Wincheſter, Worceſter, after the Expulſion of the ſecular Canons; for 
the Monks not only enjoyed their Lands, but were willing enough 
to continue the Name of Dean dmong them: As at Canterbury, after 
Dunſtan's time, Agelmothas is called Dean; in Worceſter Wolſton is cal- Mon. i. 
led Dean when he was Prior; and Winſius, upon the firſt change, is 
ſaid to be placed loco Decani, by Florence of H orceſter. At Norwich, Florent. 
Herbert the Biſhop founded the Prior and Convent out of his own Po- s. l 
ſeſſions in the time of William II. and they became the Chapter of the 
Biſhop by their Foundation. Now as to theſe, it is reſolved in the 
Dean and Chapter of Norwich's Caſe, that when the King transferred Ander- 
them from a Prior and Convent, the legal Right? remained the ſame, 1 U. 
And in Hayward and Fulcher's Caſe, the Judges declared, that an Ec-1 inft.:02. 
cleſtaſtical Body may ſurrender their Lands, but they cannot diſſolve their b. "wk 
Corporation, but they ſtill remain a Chapter to the Biſhop. And it was not >: 
only then delivered, but ſince inſiſted upon in a famous caſe, that it was Jones 168. 
the Reſolution of the Judges, that a ſurrender cannot be made by a Dean and Quo war- 
Chapter, without conſent of the Biſhop, becanſe he hath an intereſt in them, anton, 14. 

4. That H. 8. endowed ſome as Chapters to new erected Biſhopricks, 
as Cheſter, Briſtol, Oxford, &c. 31 H.8. 9. 34 H. 8. 17. and united o- 
1 as Bath and Wells, and Coventry and Litchfield, 33 H. 9. 30. 34 

8. 15. . « : 

5. That where the Cuſtom hath ſo obtained, there may be a legal 
Chapter without a Dean; as in the Dioceſſes of S. David's and Landaff, 
where there is no other Head of the Chapter but the Biſhop ; but they 
muſt act as a diſtinct Body in Elections and Confirmations of Grants by 
the Biſhops. | 

6. That by the ancient Cuſtom of Erglazd, there are ſole Eccleſia- 
ſtical Corporations as well as aggregate. A ſole Eccleſiaſtical Corpo- 
ration, is, where a ſingle Perſon repreſents a whole Succeſſion, and 
under that Capacity is impowered to receive and to convey an Eſtate 
to his Succeſſors: As Biſhops, Deans, Archdeacons, Parſons, &. But 
Parſons and Vicars are ſeized only in Right of the Church, but as to 
a Biſhop, he may have a Writ of Right, becauſe the Fee-ſimple abideth in 
him and his Chapter; and ſo may a Dean and Maſter of an Hoſpital : And ; inſt. 
theſe are called Bodies Politick by. Littleton. 341. b. 
That the Exerciſe of the Biſhop's Power may be reſtrained by anci- Sed. 647 
ent Compoſirions, as is ſeen in the two ancient Eccleſiaſtical Bodies of Sctt. 413. 
S. Pauls and Litchfield. Concerning which, it is to be obſerved, that 
where the Compoſitions are extant, both Parties are equally bound to 
obſerve their parts. Thus by the Remiſneſs and Abſence of the Bi- 
ſhops of Litchfield from their See, by going to Cheſter, and then to 
Coventry, the Deans had great Power lodged in them, as to Eccleſia- 
tical Juriſdiction there. After long Conteſts, the matter came to a 
Compoſition, 4. D. 1428. by which the Biſhops were to viſit them but 
once in ſeven Years, and the Chapter had Juriſdiftion over their own 
Peculiars. So in the Church of Saruz the Dean hath very large Jurit- 
diction, even out of the Biſhop's Dioceſs; which makes it probable to 
have been very ancient : but upon conteſt it was ſettled, by Compoſi- 
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tion between the Biſhop, Dean, and Chapter, A. D. 1391. But where 
there are no Compoſitions, it depends upon Cuſtom, which limits the 
Exerciſe, altho it cannot deprive the Biſhop of bis Dioceſan Right. 
4. The delegate Juriſdiction which was committed to the ſeveral Of. 
ficers of the Biſhops Courts, and the manner of their Proceedings, is 
founded upon immemorial Cuſtom. In the Saxon times I find no De. 
legation of Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction ; for the Biſhops ſate in Perſon in 
in the County-Courts, and there heard Eccleſiaſtical C auſes, as appears 
by the Charter of H. 1, when he pretended to reſtore the Saxon Laws, 
c. 7. But William I. had ſettled the Conſiſtory Court by as good a Law as 
any that was made at that time, diſtin& from the County. Court, and 
required all Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes to be there heard; and his Son . x, 
did but make a- ſhew of reſtoring the Savon Laws, and the former Law 
came to be generally receceived, and fo Mr. Selden yields, that it grew 
to be a general Law; which ſhews that it obtained the force of a Law 


Selden of by Conſent, as well as by Authority. The Conſiſtory Courts being thus 
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ſertled, and Numbers of Cauſes there depending, and the Biſhops be. 
ing then by H. 2. in the Conſtitutions of Clarendon ſtrictly tied to At- 
tendance upon the Supreme Courts of Judicature, with other Barons, 
there came a Neceſſity of taking in other Perſons with a delegated Pow- 
er to hear Cauſes, and to do ſuch other Acts of Juriſdiction as the Bi- 
ſhops ſhould appoint, For it was allowed that Jure communi, the Ju- 
riſdiction was in the Biſhop; but Jure ſpeciali, & in auxilium Epiſopi, 
it might be delegated to others, And ſo it hath been here received, 
and not only here, but it hath been the general Practice of Chriſten- 
dom. As to the manner of proceeding in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, it 
is the ſame in all Parts, and built on the ſame Grounds with thoſe of 
our Courts of Equity and Admiralty, which are as different from thoſe 
of the Common Law. | 

5. The ſettling parochial Rights, or the Bounds of Pariſhes depends 
upon an ancient and immemorial Cuſtom. For they were not limited 
by any Act of Parliament, nor ſet forth by ſpecial Commiſſioners; but 
as the Circumſtances of Times and Places, and Perſons did happen to 
make them greater or leſſer. | 

In ſome places Pariſhes ſeem to interfere, when ſome place in the 
middle of another Pariſh belongs to one that is diſtant ; but that hath 
generally happened by an unity of Poſſeſſion, when the Lord of a Ma- 
nour was at the charge to ere& a new Church, and make a diſtin Pa- 
riſh of his own Demeſns, ſome of which lay in the compaſs of ano- 
ther Pariſh. But now care is taken by annual Perambulations to pre- 
ſerve thoſe Bounds of Pariſhes, which have been long ſettled by Cu- 
ſtom. But the Bounds of Pariſhes is not allowed to belong to the Ec- 
clefiaſtical Juriſdiction. 

II. The next Foundation of Law, is a general Practice, and Alow- 
ance, i. e. when things of themſelves do not oblige by the Anthoriey 
of thoſe that made them; yet being generally received and allowed, 
they thereby become Law to us. This we have in an Act of Parlia- 
ment, 25 H. 8. c. 21. wherein it is ſaid, that the People of Erg- 


land are only bound to ſuch Laws as are properly their own, be- 


ing in Subjection to no Foreign Legiſlative Power. But were not 
many things here received for Laws, which were ena ed by foreign 
Authority, as the Papal and Legantine Conſtitutions £ True, ſay they, 


but it is not by virtue of their Anthority, but by the free Conſent of iy 
| eople 
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People in the Uſe and Allowance of them : And ſo they are not obſerved as 
the Laws of any foreign Prince, Potentate, or Prelate, but as the cuſtomed 


and ancient Laws of this Realm, originally eſtabliſhed as Laws of the ſame, 


by the ſaid ſufferance, Conſent and Cuſtom, and no otherwiſe. 

do that here we have a full and expreſs Declaration by Parliament, 
that ſuch Canons as have been received and allowed by ancient Cuſtom, 
make a part of our Laws, and continue to oblige, provided that they 
be not repugnant to the King's Prerogative, nor to the Laws, Statutes, 
and Coſtoms of the Realm, as it is expreſſed in another Act of the 
ſame Parliament, 25 H. 8. c. 19. 


The Eccleſiaſtical Laws, faith my Lord Coke, are ſuch as are not againſt i 1nſt. 
the Laws of the Realm, viz. the common Law, and the Statutes and Cu- 34+ 


floms of the Realm: And according to ſuch Laws the ordinary and other 


Eeelefraſtical Judges do proceed in cauſes within their Conuſance. 

So that by the Acknowledment of this great Oracle of the common 
Law, there are Laws Eccleſiaſtical in force among us, and Cauſes to be 
judged by thoſe Laws, and Officers appointed by the Law to proceed 
according to them. | 

The Eccleſiaſtical Laws and Ordinances are owned by the Statute; 27 
H. 8. c.20. 32 H. g. c. 7. 35 H. g. c. 19. after the Commiſſion appoint- 
ed for the Review of them, 1 E. 6. c. 2. The Eccleſiaſtical Courts 
are appointed to be kept by the King's Authority, and proceſs to be 
iſſued out in his Name in all Suits and Cauſes of inſtance between Par- 
ty and Party, where the Cauſes are particularly mentioned, which be- 
long to thoſe Courts, and no Alteration is made in them, as to their 
Powers, but only that the proceſs ſhould be in the King's Name. 

hut ſome Perſons in our Age, who love to be always ſtarting Difficul- 


ties to humour ſuch as bear IIl- will to our Conſtitution, have ſuggeſted, 


that although this Act was repealed, 1 Q. M. 2. yet that Repeal was ta- 
ken off, 1 Fac. 25. ». 48. therefore, ſay they, this Stat. 1 E. 6. is revived. 
But the plain and ſhort Anſwer is this, that there was no need of 
any Debate about the Repeal of the Statute of E. 6. after the firſt of Q. 
Eliz. becauſe then the Statute, 25 H. 8. c. 20. was exprelly revived, 
wherein the Biſhops were impowered to act as before they might have 
done, according to the Laws and _— of the Realm. By which no 
leſs Men of the Law than Cote, Pop 
Stile of the Court, and manner of their Proceedings was comprehended. 
And the ancient Epiſcopal Juriſdiction is declared to be according to 
Law, by the Stat. 1 El. c. 1. and all foreign Juriſdiction is aboliſhed, 
and the Eccleſiaſtic al Juriſdiction annexed to the Crown of this Realm ;, 
which is owned by every Biſhop when he takes the Oath of Su- 
premary. How then can it be imagined, that he ſhould do any more 
to the Prejudice of the Crown, by the proceſs being in the Bi- 
ſhop's Name, than the Lord of a Manour doth, when he keeps his 
Courts in his own Name? To ſuppoſe that it is owning a foreign Ju- 
riſdiction, is ridiculous; for the Biſhops of England never pretended 
to act as Ordinaries, by virtue of a Juriſdiction from the Pope, but by 


virtue of their Original Authority which they had by the Laws of the 


Realm, as to their exterior Juriſdictions. And the Authority they then 
acted by from the Pope, was in Caſes extraordinary, when they were de- 
legated by particular Commiſſion, And if there had been a real Dero- 
gation from the King's Prerogative, in the proceſs being 1n the Biſhop's 
Name, can any Men of Senſe imagine, that it would have been per- 

Uu uu 2 mit- 
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mitted in ſuch jealous times as to Sypremacy, as the latter end of H.8. 
and the whole Reign of Q. Elizabeth were, wherein the Biſhops want- 
ed not Enemies, but their Malice would have been too apparent, if 


they had inſiſted on ſuch Objections? But to proceed in ſhewing that 
the Eccleſiaſtical Laws have been owned by Acts of Parliament ſince the 


Reformation, 2 E. 6. c. 13. . 13. The Eccleſiaſtical Judges are required 


to proceed according to the King's Eccleſiaſtical Laws. 
1 And to the ſame purpoſe, 1 E. c. 2. u. 23. 
4 lat. Accordingly my Lord Coke frequently owns the Eecleſſaſtical Lam, 
321, and Juriſdiction, ſo they be bounded by the Laws of the Realm; of which 
win, there can be no queſtion. For deciding of Controverſies, and for diſtri. 
+” bution of Juſtice faith he, there be within this Realm two diſtinct Juriſ. 
1 Inſt; 96. dictions 5, the one Eccleſpaſtical, limited to certain ſpiritual and particular 
Caſes ;, the other ſecular and general, for that it is guided by the common 
and general Law of the Realm. 

And to the ſame purpoſe my Lord chief Juſtice Hates in ſeveral pla- 
ces in a MS. diſcourſes of the Hiſtory and Analyſis of the common Law, 
ch. I. and 2. But here the great Difficulty lies in finding out what theſe 
Canons and Conſlitutions are which have been ſo received and allowed 
by our Laws. : . 

For it is certain, that ſeveral Canons made by Popes, were not re- 

Srar. de ceived here, as in the Statute of Merton, about Legitimation of Chil- 
derron. dren born before Marriage, Stat. Mer. c. 9. where the Lords declared 
'”* they would not alter the old Laws for a new Canon. For Alexander Ill. 
in the time of Hey, II. had made a Canon to that purpoſe; but as 
_ |. Glanvil ſaith, it was contra jus & Ir. Regni. 
Suat. dle The Canon to take away the benefit of the Clergy from Bigami, was 
Bigamis, debated in Parliament how far it ſhould be received, and the ſenſe 
al 1 * declared, which was complained of, 51 E. 3. and taken away, 
14.142 

The Canon againſt Inveſtitute of Biſhops by a Lay-hand, was never 
here received; for although H. 1. after 4 long Conteſt gave it up, yet 
it was reſumed by his Succeſſors. 5 

The Canons for Exemption of the Clergy, were never fully received 

Yopham. here. Some Lawyers ſay, it was never obſerved ; I ſuppoſe they mean 
1 8 75 according to the Canons, but that they had legal Privileges here, al- 
Sela though not a total Exemption, cannot be denied by any one verſed in 
342, Our Laws from the Saxon times. ; 

The Pope's Canon tor the Clergy, not being taxed without his con- 
ſent, was never received, as appears by the Conteſts about it in the 
time of E. 1. and their Submiſſion afterwards, . 

The Pope's Canons about Appeals, Proviſoes, Diſpenſations, ©. 
were never received by ſuch a general Conſent as to make them Laws; 
they were ſometimes praiſed by Connivance, and the Kings, when 
it ſerved their purpoſes, let them alone; but as often as there was oc- 
caſion, they were conteſted and denied, and Statutes made againſt the 
Execution of them. | | 

Some Canons I find diſputed, whether they were received by the 

Law of England or not. 1 
3 As the Canon againſt Clergy-mens Sons ſucceeding their Fathers in their 
cum are bevefices immediately, without « papal Diſpenſation, is not only 2 part © 
ic init. the Canon Law, but enter'd in our provincial Conſtitutions. But in the 


en Caſe of Stoke againſt Sykes, it was held by Dodderidge and * 


* 3 - . 


S 
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learned Judges, that this Canon was not received here. And Doddevidge latck. 
inſtanced in two other Canons not received; as againſt a Man's marry- '* 
ing a Woman be had commited Adultery with; and a Lay-man's not re- 

voking bis firſs Preſentation, © And Sir Joby Davis mentioned reckoning Popham. 
the Months for Preſentation by Weeks, and not by the Calendar. But both 
theſe are diſputable Points. 


For ſome fay, as to the former, that none but the King can revoke 4 150. 
Preſentation. But the Canoniſts think a private Patron may vary with Hugi's 
; Parl. 


the Biſhop's Conſent, | | 
And as to the way of computing the Months, it hath been differently po bay of 
reſolved ; but in Catesbie's Caſe, it was determined to be Calender 19. Leon. 
Mont be for many Reaſons: But in the ancient Reſolution in the time of : os 
E. II. the Tempus ſemeſtre was reckoned from notice to the Patron, and 
not from the death of the Incumbent. Roll, ſaith, By or Law it is Belles. 
from the time the Patron might have notice, with regard to 115 diſtance of N 
the Place where the Incumbent died : Which leaves the matter uncertain. 
But the Regiſter reckons from the Vacancy. 8 a 
In many other caſes the foreign Canons were not received, fot they Pe 
allow but four Months to a Lay-Patron, but our Law {x Months; they aul. 


deny any Sale of a Right of Advomſon, but our Law allows it, and a Sepa- 


— -* 


ration of it from the Inheritance, which the Canon Law allows not; 


and ſo in other particulars, but theſe are ſufficient to my purpoſe. 

It is obſervable, that after the Council of Lions, where the Pope was 
preſent, Feckham, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, called a provincial Coun- Sa . 
cil, wherein he mentions the difference of our Cuſtoms from all others, — oe 
and a Temperament to be made ſuitable to them. And our Judges in Jones, 
the great Caſe of Evans and Ayſcough, declared, that no Canons bind here. 
but ſuch as are received by the Realm. And Dodderidge ſaid, that our Latch. 
Eccleſsaſtical Lam doth not conſiſt of the Pope's Decretals, but is an Extract mt. rr 
out of the ancient Canons, General and National. But the Judges agreed, 465. 
that when they are received, they become part of our Law. | 

Lord Chief Juſtice Vaughan ſaith, that if Canon Law be made à part of sh. at. 
the Law of the Land, then it is as much the Law of the Land, and as well, 
and by the ſame Authority, as any other part of the Law of the Land. 

In another place, that the ancient Canon Law received in this King- ** 
dom, is the Law of the Kingdom in ſuch * | | 

In a third, that « lawful Canon, is the Law of the Kingdom, as well **” 
a an Act of Parliament. 1 

III. I now come to the third thing, viz, The Power of making Ca- 
nons by AF of Parliament. | 

This is founded on the Statute 25 H. 8, c. 19. The Words are, that 
no Canons, Conſtitutions. and Ordinances, Provincial or Synodal, ſhall be 
made, promulged and executed without the King's Royal Aſſent or Licence. 

| Canons ſo made, and authorized by the King's Letters Patents, accord- 

ing to the form of the Statute, are ſaid by Lord Chief Juſtice Vaughan, vaugh. 
to be Canons warranted by AF of Parliament. And ſuch he affirms the 37: 
Canons of A. D. 1603. to be. 

But ſome have objected, | | 3 | | 

That theſe are only Negative Words, and are not an Introduction of a 2 
new Law, but a Declaration of what the Law was before. > the Ca- 

But my Lord Cole with far greater Judgment, limits that Expreſſion, none, » 
that what was then paſſed, was declaratory of the common Lam, to that 3: ]. 
Clauſe, that no Canons ſhould be in Force, which were repugnant to 
the Laws of the Realm. But 


* 
* 
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But as to the making of new Canons, he only ſaith, that their zue 


dition and Power is much limited, becauſe they muſt have liuence to make 


them, and the King's Royal Aſſent to allow them, before they be put in Ex- 
ecution. But he never imagined the Senſe of the Statute to be, that no 
Canons could be made but in Parliament, or that the King had not a 
Power to confirm new Canons made by the Convocation. 6 2195) 

As to the Law, as it ſtood before, we muſt diſtinguiſh theſe two 


things; i | 


I. Convocations called by the King's Writ to the Biſhops, and the 
body of the Clergy, could never aflemble without it. But the Writ 
for the Convocation to ſit with the Parliament, ( not together in Place. 
but at the ſame time) is contained in the Writ to the Biſnop, and begins 
with the clauſe Prænunientes. And it is moſt probable, that it began on 
the ſame Ground that the Attendance of Burgeſſes did, viz. That 
when they were brought into the Payment of Subſidies, they ought 
to give their Conſent, For I find, that in the time of H. 3. 4. R. 
a Ae in feriour Clergy complained, That they were taxed withont their 
onſent. | | 
2. Convocations called by the King's Writ to the Archbiſhops 5 and in 
this Province the Archbiſhop ſends his Mandate to the Biſhop of Lon- 
don, who is to ſummon all the Biſhops, &. to appear at a certain 
Time and Place, and to act as they receive Authority from the King. 
The not diſtinguiſhing theſe two Writs, hath cauſed ſo much Con- 
fuſion in ſome Mens Minds, about the Rights of the Convocation : For 
they imagine that the Convocation, as it treats of Eccleſiaſtical Matters, 
ſits by virtue of the firſt Writ, which is in the Biſhops Summons to 
Parliament; but that related to them as one of the three Eſtates of the 
Realm, whoſe Conſent was then required to their own Subſidies, which 
were diſtinctly granted, but confirmed by the other Eſtates. | 
But the other Writ was dire&ed to the Archbiſhop, by which the 
Biſhops and Inferior Clergy were ſtrictly required to appear, and then 
to underſtand the King's further Pleaſure, as appears by the moſt an- 


. Client Writs for a Convocation. Which ſhews, that the Convocation, 


properly ſo called, is an occafioned Aſſembly for ſuch purpoſes as the 
King ſhall dire& them when they meet. And this was the true Founda- 
tion upon which the Statute, 25 H. 8. was built. For it cannot be de- 
nied, that in Fact there had been Convocations for Eccleſiaſtical Pur- 
poſes called without the King's Writ, by virtue of the Archbiſhop's 
Legatine Power, which was permitted to be exerciſed here, although 
it were an Uſurpation upon the King's Right. So even in the time 
of H. 8. although there were a Convocation ſummoned by the King's 
Writ to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, yet Cardinal 1olſtey, by virtue 
of his Legatine Power, ſuperiour to that of the Archbiſhop, removed 
the Convocation to another place, and preſided in it: Which was as 
great an Affront to the King's as well as the Archbiſhop's Authority, 
as could well be imagined. But this was then patiently born: Where- 
fore the Statute is to be underſtood of Legal, and not of Legatine Con- 
vocations. _ | 

But when H. 8. was ſufficiently provoked by the Court of Rome, he 
reſolved to reſume the ancient and legal Rights of the Crown, howſo- 
ever diſuſed by modern Uſurpations. And among theſe he claimed 
this of ſummoning the Convocation, and directing the Proceedings 
therein, eee A c! The 
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The difference of theſe Writs will beſt appear by the Inſtance of the 


Convocation, A. D. 1640. * 
im the Year 1659. about the firſt of February the Parliament Writ 


was iſſued out to the Biſhops for calling their Clergy to Parliament; 
and this is only ad conſentiendum iis que tunc ibidem dle communi Concilio 


Regni noſtri contigerint ordinari. 5 


be other Writ for the Convocation to the Archbiſhops was iſſuect 
out the twentieth of February, and had his Clauſe, ad traFandum, con- 
ſtntiendum, & concludendum ſuper premiſſis & aliis que ſibi clarius ex- 
ponentur ex parte med. | 


The Parliament at that time being diſſolved, it's certain the Convo- 


cation fitting by virtue of the Writ to the Biſhops muſt fall with it: But 
a great Queſtion aroſe, whether the Convocation ſitting by the Writ to 
the Archbiſhops, was diſſolved, or not? And the greateſt Judges and Law- 
yers of that time were of Opinion it was not. But thoſe were not 
times to venture upon ſuch Points, when People were diſpoſed to find 
fault, as they did to purpoſe, when the next Parliament met ; who made 
uſe of the ſitting of this Convocation, and the Canons then paſsd, as 
one of the popular Themes to declaim upon againſt the Biſhops, and 
to inflame the Nation againſt the whole Order. 
The greateſt objection in Point of Law, was, that the Commiſſion 
had a Reſpect to the Canvocation ſitting in Parliament time, which be- 
gan 13 April 1640. and the Commiſſion bore Date April 15. the Par- 
liament was diſſolved May 5. and the 12th of May a new Commiſſion 
was granted, which made void that of the fifteenth of April; and ſo 
what was done by virtue of that, muſt be done obt of Parliament, ſo 
and not in Convocation, according to 25 H. 8. 19. although theſe Ca- 


nons were confirmed by the King's Authority the thirtieth of June the 


ſame Year. 


After the King's Reſtoration, an Act of Parliament paſſed for Reſto- ,, Cr. 2 


ring the Biſhop's ordinary Juriſdiction; wherein a Clauſe is added, T hat c. 12. 


this AF did not confirm thoſe Canons of 1640. but left the Eccleſiaſtical 
Laws as they ſtood 1639. which Act being paſſed by the King's Aſſent, 
it voids the former Confirmation of them, and ſo leaves them without 
Force, But the Alteration of our Law by the Act, 25 H. g. c. 19. lay 
not.in this, that the Convocation by the King's Writ to the Archbi- 
ſhop, could not fit but in Parliament time (although that in all re- 
ſpects be the moſt proper time) for there is not a Word tending that 
way in the Statute ; but provincial Councils having been frequently held 
here, without any Writ from the King, and therein treating of Matters 
prejudicial to the Crown, by virtue of a Legatine Power, there was 
great Reaſon for the King to reſume the ancient Right of the Crown. 


For ſo William J. declared it in Eadmerws, that not hing ſhould be done in Eadm. 
provincial Councils without his Authority. But afterwards we find Fu- Hiſt. p. G. 


under penalty of the Biſhop's forfeiting their Baronies; and to the like 
purpoſe, 35 E. 1. 15 E. 2. 6 E. 3. which ſeems to be a tacit Permiſſion 
ot theſe provincial Conncils, provided they did nothing prejudicial to 
the Crown. And from ſuch Councils came our provincial Conſtitutions, 
which [,y2weed hath digeſted according to the Method of the Canon 
Law, and hath therein ſhewed what part of the Canon Law 2 any 
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bert, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, holding a provincial Council againſt the noveden. 


King's Prohibition and ſeveral Writs were ſent to them to prohibit * 


their medling in Matters of State in prejudice to the Crown, 18 H. 3. 123. FF 
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Force here ; not by virtue of any Papal or Legatine Power, but by 
the general Conſent of the Nation, by which they have been received à. 
mong us, . * N 10 > * 
But my buſineſs is not now with Canons ſo received, but with Canon; 
made according to the Statute, 25 H. 8. 19. for it is ridiculous to imagine 


.thoſe are only negative Words, for then they exclude the King's Power 


of calling a Convocation, as well as confirming the Acts of it, For 

to what purpoſe is the Kings Writ to call them together, if being aſ- 

ſembled they can do nothing? | | N 
But I have already mentioned my Lord Chief Juſtice Vaughan s Opi- 


nion, that the Canons made A. D. 1603. are warranted by 25 H. 8, c. 19. 


It was urged by the Council in the caſe of Grove and Eliot, 22 Carol. 2. 
That 0 Canons can alter the Law, which are not confirmed by Ai of Pay. 
liament. But it was ſaid on the other fide. that theſe Canons had been 
always allowed, having been confirmed by the King. One of the Judges 
ſaid, that the King and Convocation cannot make Canons to bind the 
Laity, but only the Clergy. But Vaughan ſaid, that thoſe Canons are of 
Force, although never confirmed by Ad of Parliament, as no Canons are; 
and yet, ſaith he, they are the Laws which bind and govern in Eccleſia- 
ſtick Affairs. The Convocation, with the Licence and 4ſſent of the King, 
under the Great Seal, may make Canons for Regulation of the Church, and 
that as well concerning Laicks as Ecclefiaſticks; and fo is Lymroyd. 
There can be no queſtion in Ly-wood's time, but Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitu- 
tions were thought to bind all that were concerned in them ; and the 
Eccleſiaſtical Laws which continue in Force by Cuſtom and Conſent, 
bind all; the only Queſtion then is about making new Canons, and 
the Power to make them, is by virtue of an Act of Parliament, to 
which the Nation conſented ; and ſo there need no Repreſentatives of 
the People in Convocation. And no ſuch thing can be interred from 
Moor, 755. for the Judges declared the Deprivation of the Clergy for not 
conforming to the Canons, to be legal ; but they ſay nothing of others, 
But in the Caſe of Bird and Smith f. 783. the Chancellor and three 
Chief Judges declared, that the Canons made in Convocation by the 
King's Authority, without Parliament, do bind in Eccleſiaſtical Matters, 
as an Act of Parliament. And therefore I proceed to ſhew, - 

II. In what manner we are obliged to the obſervation of theſe Ce 
ons; concerning which I ſhall premiſe two things. | 

1. That I meddle not with ſuch Canons as are altered by Laws; for 
all grant, that unleſs it be in Moral Duties, their force may be taken a- 
way by the Laws of the Land. Roi 
2. There are ſome Canons, where the general diſuſe in matters of 
no great Conſequence to the Good of the Church, or the Rights of 
other Perſons, may abate the Force of the Obligation ; eſpecially 
when the diſuſe hath been connived at, and not brought into Articles 
of Viſitation, as Can. 74. about Gowns with ſtanding Collars, and Cloaks 
with Sleeves. But the general Reaſon continues in Force, viz. That 
there ſhould be a decent and comely Habit for the Clergy, whereby 
they ſhould be known and diſtinguiſhed by the People; and for this, the 
ancient Cuſtom of the Church is alledged. 3 

But here a very material Queſtion ariſes, how far Cuſtom is allowed 
to interpret and alter the Force of Canons made by a lawful Authority: 
For where Cuſtom prevails againſt a ſtanding Rule, it amounts to this, 


whether Practice againſt Law, is to have more Force than the grit 
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And how can there be a reaſonable Cuſtom againſt 2 Law built upon 
reaſonable Grounds? But on the other ſide, if Cuſtom hath no power 
in this caſe, then all the ancient Canons of the Church do ſtill bind 
in Conſcience, and ſo we muſt not kneel at our Prayers on Sundays, 
nor between Eaſter and Whitſontide, which were thought to be made 
upon good Reaſon at firſty and ſo-many,other Canons which have 
long grown into a diſuſe. So that if we do ſtrictly oblige perſons to 
obſerve all Eccleſiaſtical Canons made by lawful Authority, we run 
Men into endleſs Scruples and Perplexities ; and Le himſelf grants, 
That many Canons of General Councils have loft their 

that the obſervation of them now would be 


the other fide, if meer diſuſe were ſufficient, what would become of a-+ Cor. 13 


ny Canons and Conſtitutions, where Perſons are refractary and diſobe- 
A | 
This is a Cafe which deſerves to be ſtated and cleared. And we are 


to diſtinguiſh three ſorts of Cuſtoms. es? * ES 
1, Cuſtoms generally obtaining upon altering the reaſon of ancient 
Canons. 0 wo at . 


2, Cuſtoms allowed upon the general Inconveniency of modern Ca- 
nol „ * | 55 

3. Cuſtoms taken up without any Rules or Canons for them. 

1. As to general Cuſtoms againſt ancient Canons where the Reaſon 
is altered; I ſee no Ground for any to ſet up thoſe, Canons, as ſtill 
in Force, among us: For this muſt create Confuſion and diſorder, 
which thoſe Canons were deſigned to prevent; and the Laws of the 
Land do certainly ſuperſede ancient Canons, wherein the neceſſary Du- 
ties of Religion are not immediately concerned. For we muſt have a 
care of ſetting up ancient Canons againſt the Authority of our Laws, 
which cannot be conſiſtent with our national Obligation, nor with 
the Oath of Supremacy. eee | x 

2. As to Cuſtoms relating to modern Canons, if it hath any Force, 
a to altering the Obligation. | | 

I. Tt muſt be general; not taken up by particular diſaffected Perſons 
to our Conſtitution; for the Cuſtom of ſuch Men only ſhews their wil- 
ful Diſobedience and Contempt of Authority; and all Caſuiſts are agreed, 
that Contempt of lawful Authority, is a wilful Sin: Which ſappoſes 
a wilful Neglect upon knowledge and Admonition of their Duty, For 


J. 


Contempt is, Nolle ſubjici cui oportet ſuljici; and a leſſer fault commit- on. 
ted with it, is a greater Sin than a greater Fault in it ſelf committed verb. 


without it, i. e. by meer careleſneſs and inadvertency. But where there 
is an open and cuſtomary Neglect, therg is a Preſumption of Contempt, 
unleſs ſome great and evident Reaſon be produced for it. I do not 
ſay the bare Neglect doth imply Contempt in it ſelf, but where there 
is admonition and a continuance after it, there is a down-right and po- 
litive Contempt. But where the diſuſe is general, not out of Con- 
tempt, but upon other Reaſons; and there is no Admonition by Supe- 
riours, but a tacit Connivence; there is a Preſumption of a Conſent 
towards the laying aſide the ſtrict Obligation of the Canons relating 
to it. . ” | : | , 

2. It muſt be reaſonable ; i. e. on ſuch Grounds as may abate the 
Force of the Obligation, For there is a difference between a Cuſtom 
obtaining the Force of a Law, and a Cuſtom abating the Force of a Ca- 
non: In the former caſe the Cuſtom mult be grounded on more evident 

| | XxXXX rea- 
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Toft 1. reaſon than is neceſſary for the latter. Wherein the Caſuiſtsallow aPermic. 


Q 7. ſion of Superiours joyned with reaſonable Circumſtances, to be ſufficient 
Art. a. ad But how ran acts of diſobedience make a reaſonable Cuſtom > ; 


x care Cajetan ſaith, they are to blame who began it, but not thoſe who 
. 3. c. follow it, when the Cuſtom is general, 9 0 | 


II. U. 12. 


44% And Svares ſaith, it is the common Opinion. 
1. . O The Canoniſts ſay, if a Cuſtom be againſt a Rule, the reaſon mug 


Set. 2- n. nons; of what force are they in point of Conſcienceꝰ X 
Set.7.n. 1. It is certain, that no late Cuſtoms brought in by ſuch as have no 
5, 11, 12, Authority to oblige, can bind others to follow them. For this were to 
92 lay open a Gap to the introducing fooliſh and ſuperſtitions Cuſtoms in- 
to the Church, which would make diſtinctions without cauſe, and make 

way for Differences and Animoſities, which all wiſe and good Men will 

avoid as much as may be. | E 1 

a * It is a Rule among the Caſuiſts, that voluntary Cuſtoms, although 

2 introduced with a good Mind, can never oblige others to obſerve them. 

Suster de And ares yields, that a bare frequent Repetition of Ads cannot bind 

LL. 1.5. c. others, although it hath been of long continuance. 

15. 10,11. 2. If the Cuſtoms be ſuch as are derived from the primitive times, 
and continue in practice, there is no reaſon to oppoſe, but rather to 
comply with them; or if they tend to promote a delight in God's Ser- 
vice. As for inſtance; ,. | 

I. Morſbipping towards the Eaſt, was a very ancient Cuſtom in the 

Luser. Chriſtian Church. I grant that very inſufficient reaſons are given for 

Hom. 5. it; which Origen would not have Men to be too buſie in inquiring in- 
to, but to be content that it was a generally received Practice even in 

Clem. j his time; and ſo doth Clemens Alexandrinus before him, who thinks 

11.7. it relates to Chriſt, as the Son of Righteouſneſs. Tertullian and 8. Buſl 

Tertul. own the Cuſtom, and give no Reaſon. -. < | 
” 6 hut of all Cuſtoms that of Contention and Singularity, where there 
_ de 0 1 plain reaſon againſt them, doth the leaſt become the Church of 
Sallcto od. 

1 2. The uſe of organical Muſick in the publick Service. If it tends to 
compoſe, and ſettle, and raiſe the Spirits of Men in the Acts of Wor- 
ſhip, I ſee no reaſon can be brought againſt it. If it be ſaid to be on- 
ly a natural Delight, that reaſon, will hold againſt David, who ap- 

2 Chron, Pointed it by God's own Commandment. They who call it Levitical 

29. 25. Service, can never prove it to be any of the Typical Ceremonies, un- 
leſs they can ſhew what was repreſented by it. : 

I come now to the Meaſure of the Obligation of the Canons in Force. 

And therein a great Regard is to be had to the Intention of that Au- 
aun which enjoyns them; and that is to be gathered from three 
things; | | | 

1. The matter. 2. The Words and Senſe of the Church. 3. The 
Penalty. :-: | 

I. As to the matter. If it be in it ſelf weighty, and tends to pro- 
mote that which is good and pious, and for the Honour of God, an 
Service of Religion, it cannot be denied but theſe Canons do oblige in 
Conſcience. Bellar- 
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| Bellarmin diſtinguiſhes between Laws of the Church, which, he Bell de | 
faith, are very few and pious. Admonitiotis and good Orders, which e. 1. 
are not intended to oblige Men to fin, but only in caſe of Contempt 


and Scandal. And as to the Feaſts and Faſts of the Church, which be- 


long to the Laws, he ſaith, they have mitiſſimam obligationem ; ſo any 
one would think, who confiders how many are exempted, and for 
what Reaſons, '- | W 8 2 
| Gerſon ſaith, that no human Conſtitutions bind as to Moral Sin, un- De vit. 
leſs it be founded on the Law of God z as he confeſſes the Church's Pi <*: 
Authority is, as to Circumſtances ; and then he thinks it obliges in Coroll. 6. 
Conſcience. The Subſtance of his Opinion, which hath been much 
diſputed and controvexted by modern Caſuiſts, lies in theſe things: 
1. That where Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitutions do inforce any part of the 
Law of. God, although it be not expreſly contained therein, they do 
immediately bind the Conſciences of Men. at | 
2. That where they tend to the good of the Church, and the Pre- 
ſervation of Decency and Order, they do ſo far oblige, that the con- 
tempt of Authority therein, is a Sin againſt the Law ot God. | 
3. That where the Injunctions of Authority are for no other end, 
but to be obeyed, he doth not think that there is any ſtti&t Obligation 
in point of Conſcience,  - | 
And ſo far Cajetan agrees with him. . | Cajet, 
And although the other Caſuiſts ſeem to be very angry with him, yet Sm. | 
when they require a publick Good, and the Order of the Church to gc. cleri- 
be the reaſon of Eccleſiaſtical Laws, they do, in effect, agree with him: corum. 
Now as to the matter of our Canong which reſpect the Clergy, there 
are two eſpecially which bind them ſtrictly. Ve 
1. The Canon about Sobriety of Converſation, Can. 75. Yes, ſome 
may ſay, as far as the Law of God obliges, i. e. to Temperance and So- 
briety; but the Canon forbids reſorting to Taverns, or Alehouſes, or 
playing at Dice, Cards, or Tablet; doth this Canon oblige in Conſci- 
ence in this manner? If it were a new thing that were forbidden, there 
were ſotne Plea againſt the ſeverity of it; but frequenting publick 
Houſes is forbidden by the Apoſtolical Canons, which are of great An- Can. A- 


tiquity, by the Council of Laodicea, and in Trallo, and many others — 
lince. | 24. In 
Trullo, 9. Carthag. 43. Diſt. 44. 2, 3, 4. Aquiſgr. c. 14. Francſ. c. 19. Aquiſgr. 2. e. 69, Exrre de vit. & 
Honeſt. Cleric. c. 15, Conc. Weſtmon. c. 2. Spelm. IL 192. Lynw. I. 3. c. 1+ | 


. 
— 


And by the Apoſtolical Canon any Presbyter playing at Dice, and 


continuing ſo to do after Admonition, is to be deprived. The Hibe- gabe tan 
ritan Council makes it Excommunication to play at Dice. Not meerly 9. 


for the Images of the Gentile Gods upon them, as Albaſpiners thinks, Cicero 1 
but becauſe the thing it ſelf was not of good Report, even among the 2 


de A. 
Gentiles themſelves; as appears by Cicero, Ovid, Suetonius, &c. as giv- 4. L 3. 
ing too great occaſion for indecent Paſſions, and of the loſs of time. dug. 1. 
Hoſtienſis reckons up ſixteen Vices that accompany it, which a Clergy- Hoſtienl. 
man eſpecially ought to avoid. And playing at Dice was infamous by Sum. P. f. 


* fl. 
the Civil Law. 1 * 


Juſtinian forbids Clergymen not only playing, but being preſent at de Alcac. 
it. It was forbidden in the old Articles of Viſitation here, and in ſe- G ob- 
veral Diocefan Synods, Spela. II. 192, 252, 298, 367, 450. So that ſerv. 1. 9. 
there can be no reaſon to complain of the ſeverity of this Canon, © . . 
which fo generally obtained in the Chriſtian Church. E724 viſtop. 
XIX 2 II. The Audient. 


\ 
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Of the Duties and Rights 

II. The Canons which relate to. Miniſters diſcharging the. ſeveral 
Duties, of their Function, in Preaching, -Praying, Adminiſtring Sacra 
ments, Catechizing, viſiting the Sick, G. which are intended to in- 
force an Antetedent Duty; which we can never preſs you too much 
or too earneſtly; to; conſidering that the Honour of Religion, and the 

Salvation of your own and the Peoples Souls depend upon it. 

(2.) The next way of judging the Churches Intention, is by the 
ca. & Words and Senſe of the Church. Cajetan thinks the general Senſe is 
rræcept. the beſt Rule. Navarr ſaith to the ſame putpoſe, although ſome words 
nian. cg. are ſtricter than others. Suares, that the main obligation depends on 
n. 50, &c. the matter, but the Churches Intention may be more expreſſed by ſpe- 
Suarez , Cial Words of Command. Tolet relies moſt upon the Senſe of the 
4. c. 18. Church: But the Senſe of the Church muſt be underſtood, whether it 
Toler. be approving, or recommending,, or ſtrictly commanding, according to 
8 the Obligation of affirmative Precepts, which makes a reaſonable al- 
n. 3. lowance for Circumſtances. And ſo our Church in ſome Caſes expreſly 

allows reaſonable Impediments. And in Precepts of Abſtinence, we 
muſt diſtinguiſh the Senſe of the Church, as to Moral Abſtinence, i. e. 
ſubduing the Fleſh to the Spirit; and a Ritual Abſtinence in a meer: · 
difference of Meats which our Church lays no. Weight upon; and a 
Religious Abſtinence for a greater Exerciſe of Prayer and Devotion, 
which our Church doth particularly recommend at particular Seaſons, 
which I need not mention. NEO 4x Or. 

(3.) By the Penalties annexed, which you may find by reading over 
the Canons, which you ought to do frequently and ſeriouſly, in order 
to your own Satisfaction about yqpr Duties, and the Obligation to per- 
form them. | 1 | Ar 
* ſome may think, that ſuch Penal Canons oblige only to undergo the 

niſhment. T . , 

To which I anſwer, that the caſe is very different in an. Hypothetical 
Law, as Suarez calls it; when Laws are only conditional and disjunctive, 
either you muſt do fo, or you muſt undergo ſuch Penalty, which is then 
looked on as a legal Recompence; and Ecclefiaſtical Conſtitutions, where 
Obedience is chiefly intended, and the Penalty is.annexed only to in- 
force it, and to deterr others from diſobedience. For no Man can i- 
magine that the Church aims at any Man's Suſpenſion or Deprivation 
for it ſelf, or by way of Compenſation for the Breach of its Conſti- 
tutions, ' 

And now give me leave not only to put you in mind, but to preſs 
earneſtly upon you the diligent Performance of thoſe Duties, which 
by the Laws of God and Man, and by your own voluntary Promiſes 
when you undertook the Cure of Souls, are incumbent upon you. It 
is too eaſie to obſerve, that thoſe who have the Law on their (ide, and 
the Advantage of a national Settlement, are more apt to be remiſs and 

| careleſs when they have the Stream with them, than thoſe who row a- 
gainſt it, and therefore muſt take more pains to carry on their Deſigns. 
As thoſe who force a Trade muſt uſe much more Diligence, than thoſe 
who go on in the common Road of Buſineſs. But what Diligence 0- 
thers uſe in gaining Parties, do you imploy in the ſaving their Souls: 
Which the People will never believe you are in earneſt unleſs they ob- 
ſerve you are very careful in ſaving your own by a conſcientious Diſ- 
charge of your Duties. They do not pretend to fineneſs of thoughts, 


and ſubtilty of reaſoning, but they are ſnrewd Judges whether Men — 
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what they ſay, or not; and they do not love to be impoſed upoꝶ by 
ſuch a E Sophiſtry, as if they could think that they can have ſwah 
x Regard to their Souls, who ſhew ſo fiele to their own. Therefore 
let your unblameable and holy Dory erſations, your Charity and good 
Works, your Diligence and Conſtancy in your Duties, convince. them 

5 


that you are in carneft; and they: will hearken more to 7. Lal if you 
uſed the. fineſt Speeches, and the moſt eloquent Haranges in the Pul- 
pit to them. Theſe, the People underſtand little, and value lefs.; but 
a ſerious, convincing, and affectiqnate way of Preaching, is the moſt 
likely way to work upon them. Tf there be ſuch a thing as another 
World, as no doybt there is, what can, you implo your time, and 
thoughts, and Pains better about, than preparing the Souls of your 
People for à happy Eternity? How mean are all other laborious Tri- 
fles, and learned impertinencies, and buſie Inquiries, and reſtleſs thoughtts 
in L ah with this moſt valuable and happy imployment, if we 
diſcharge it well? And happy is that Man, who enjoys the Satisfacti- 
on of doing his Duty now, and much more happy will he be wn our 
Lord, when. he ce. ſhall find ſo doing, | 
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AD1scounst concerning Bonds of Reſig- 
nation of Benefices, in Point of Law and 

- Conſcience, | 
UL , 


The PREFACE. 


T HE Intention of Writing and Publiſhing the following Diſcourſe, was 
to give 4 ſiop, if poſſible, to a dangerous and prevailing Practice; 

and ſo much the more dangerous, becauſe it is managed with ſo much Secre- 
Y, and Perſons are often drawn into it, before they are aware of the Miſ- 
chief of it. They are told, That there is no Law againſt it; and that 
there are adjudged Caſes and Precedents in Law for it; and that there 
is nothing amiſs in the Bond of Reſignation. it ſelf : But if there be any 
corrupt or evil Practice after it, that makes it fit to be condemned in E- 
quity, but not in Law. But à general Bond of Reſignation of 4 Renefice 
Notice, in order to the obtaining a Preſentation to that Benefice, hath 

b a Simoniacal Appearance, that any Perſon who 2 to Conſcience, 
cannot but think it neceſſary to examine, how far ſuch a Practice can be con- 
ent, not only with the Law, but with tbe Oath which he 3s tb take a- 
geinſt all Simoniacal Contracts and Promiſes, directly or indirectly, &c. 
or concerning the procuring or obtaining the Rectory or Vicarage 

of, G . How can any Man that enters into theſe Bonds, ſay that he 
doth it not in order to the obtaining a Preſentation £ And doth not ſuch 4 
Bond amount to a Contract? How then can they ſatisfie themſelyes in tak- 
19. Oath after ſuch a Bond? All they can pretend, is, that although 
it be a Contract for ſuch an End, yet it is no Simoniacal Contract. But 
which way are we able to be eber in Point of Conſcience, what is a Si- 
moniacal Contract, and what not? Is it only from the Statute, 31 Eliz. c. 6. 
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fo that what is there forbidden is Simoniacal, and nothing elſe 2 But where | 


hath that Law determined what Simony is, when it is never mentioned in 
it 2 It ſeverely prohibits ſome corrupt Practicer as to Benefices, but it never 
goes about to reftrain the Notion of Simony to them (as will appear in the 
following Diſcourſe) and the Eccleſiaſtical Laws, as to this matter, are left 
as they were before. If therefore there be ſach a true Notion of aSimoniacal 
Contract, as rs allowed by our Laws, which ir not confined to that Sta- 
inte, then it muſt follow, that there may be a Simoniacal Contract, whi,h 
it not condemned by that Law ; and therefore all Perſons who underſtand 
the Nature and Extent of our Laws, will have a care of reſiraining the Ne. 
ture of a Simoniacal Contract to the Letter of that Statute. 

It may be ſaid, That a Simoniacal Contract is an ill Name put on we 
know not what, if we go beyond the Law of the Land; and that there 
muſt be ſome certain Bounds ſet to ſuch hard Words, or elſe the Snare 
may be greater another way; and that there is no ſuch thing 
as real Simony in the caſe 3 but the Word is applied to ſome indirect 
Practices in obtaining Benefices, but what thoſe are, the Law muſt de- 
termine. To which I anſwer, That I am very far from going beyond the 
Law of the Land for determining this matter. For I do acknowledge, that 
ſince the Notion of Simony is extended beyond the firſt Occaſion of the Name, 
there muſt be a certain Rule to determine it; and that I do freely grant 
i the Law of the Land. But by it I do not mean a particular Statute 
trade with reſpeF to ſome more notorious AFs, which are puniſhable in the 
Conrts of Common Lam; but I underſtand by the Law of England that 
comprehenſive Body 7 Laws, which have been here received as the Meaſure 
4 our Judgment and Actions in thoſe things which are to be determined by 
theme. | 

If a Queſtion be made, Whether a Contract made at Sea, be a good Con- 
tract ? It will be no good Anſwer to ſay, It muſt be a good Contract, becauſe 
there is nothing in it contrary to the Rules of the Common Law. For if 
our Common Lam ſhould happen to allow ſuch ContraFs, which the Civil 
Law doth not, will it be Ground enough to affirm, That it is a good Contrad, 
becauſe our Common Law doth not condemm it? No certainly: But it muſt 
be determined by that Law which ir Py for it, and being here receiv d for 
ſuch, is in ſuch Caſes the Law of the Land. ; | 

So I ſay here ; the Eccleſraftical Law, ſo far as it is receiv'd and allowd 
by the Common Law, is the Rule and Meaſure whereby the Nature of Simo- 
ny is to be determin d; and that is allowed by our moſt learned and ju- 
dicious Interpreters of our Common Law, to be of Eccleſiaſtical Cogniſance 
only ſuch AFs as come under Statutes belong to the Crurts of Common Law. 
And there was a general Preſumption in Law before, That no Patron ws 
to make any Advantage to himſelf of a Right of Preſentation. And there- 

Taub That a Guardian in Socage of a Manor where- 
unto an Advowſon is appendant, ſhall not preſent to the Church, be- 
cauſe he can take nothing for the Preſentation for the which he may 
account to the Heir; from whence he infers, That Simony is odious in 
the Eye of the Common Law. And it is very well if it ſo continue; 
which I can hardly imagine, if theſe Bonds of Refignation prevail. Hut 
if by the Eccleſiaſtical Law, as received here, ſuch Bonds are Simoniaca), 
being a Contraft im order to the obtaining a Preſentation, then it can give 
little Satisfattion to any Man s Conſcience to be told, That they are not a. 
gainſt Law, i. e. againſt the Statute, 31 Eliz. c. 6. 
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My Buſineſs is not here to give a full Account of the matters contained 
in the. following” Diſcourſe, but only to remove ſome general Prejudices a- 
gainſt the Deſign of it. Which is truly no other than to bring this ſecret 
Practice into open View, and ta have it fairly exaniind and di caſs'd. 
For while it is managed in this anner, there is not only Miſchief done 
to the Church, but to the Conſciences of Men ; who. are very apt to ſuſpect 
a Snare in all ſuch Bonds, and axe very uneaſy at the Thonghts of them 
afterwards. If there be any better Reaſons to be 2 for them thay I have 
get ſeen, I ſhould be glad to be convinced of the Lawfmlmeſs of ſuch indirect 
PraFices and private Contratts ; But atqweſent I think (if they be not time- 
ly prevented) they will end in nnſpeatable*Miſchief to the Parochial Cler- 


gy, who are the main Beclęffaſtical Body of the Ohurch of England,” and in 
whoſe Welfare we ought to be all concerned. © ; 

And truly I cannot but be very tender in what relates to their Rights; 
for their Work and Duty is great and laborious , if it be performed as it 
ought to be; and they ought not to have any nem Burdens impoſed upon 
them, under a Pretence of Law, which neither they nor their Succeſſors will 
be able to bear, | TY A Be! 

I am very ſenſible how much in this. Age depends upon the Baithfulneſs, 
and Diligence, and good Reputation of the Parochial Clergy of England. 
For I am not much afraid of any Deſigns of our open Enemies (or which 
may be worſe, of our pretended" Friends) — be true to our ſelves, i. e. 
for ſeriouſly and conſcientiouſly do aur Duties with reſpet to God, the 

eople, and our own Souls, If we do not give way to unreaſonable Suſpici- 
ons, and tanſeleſs Jealouſies of one another if we mind the Intereſt of Re- 
; ligion more than our own, and ſerve God, and not our own Luſts ; if we 
| ſincerely promote the beſt Ends in the World, the ſaving Souls, and doing good 

to Mankind, God will not be wanting to 1; but H hat hath ſau d ws from 
the Lion and the Bear, will likewiſe ſave ws from the Fox and the Vipers J 
mean ſuch who under fair and plauſible Pretences eat throngh the Bowel of 
their Mother, and by ſecret and indire# Practices go about to ruin the Church 
they profeſs themſelves to be of, al:ho by their Works they deny it. 

If I had not ſome more than ordinary Reaſon to believe ſuch things to be 
not only ptaFiſed, but encourag d by ſuch who pretend not only to * 4 Ban 
our Lam, but to direct the Nation in it, I ſhould hardly have undertaken a 
Tab of this Nature. But having ſo juſt an occaſion to ſearch into this mat- 
ter, a: well as I could, and finding ſo much Cauſe of Diſſatis fattion as to theſe 
Bonds, I thought it my Duty to do what lay in me to prevent that Miſchief 
which ir haſining upon our Church by them. If I am miſtaken in any part 
of the following Diſcourſe, I ſhall be glad to be better informed; and if 1 
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am not, I hope that our Church may receive no diſadpantage by it. And as | 
I honour the Profeſſion 1 the Law, and the many worthy Perſons who are | 
and have been of it ; fo I cannot but be concerned to. find ſome Pretences of | | 


Law made uſe of to ſuch ill Purpoſes and Deſigns ;, that if the number of | | 
Patrons that are againſt our eſtabliſhed Religion ſhould happen to exceed * 
thoſe that are for it, by the help of theſe Bonds of Reſignation, the Title | 
10 moſt of our Parochial Cures would in à little time fall into the hands 
of Popiſh Prieſts z which would much facilitate the introducing theinsReli- 
gion, when ſo many Proteſtant Incumbents would ſo eaſily be turm zut, 
by no other means, but by theſe Bonds of Reſignation. And therefore it i 
not merely the Intereſt of our Parochial Clergy, but of our Religion which 
lies at flake ; and this, I ſuppoſe, will be ſufficient to juſtify this Undertaking. 
Weſtminſter, July 16. 1695, E. W 
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commonly practiſed among us, and too little examin d; which 

is concerning Bonds of Reſignation given by Clergymen to Pa. 
trons in order to the obtaining a Preſentation to a Benefice with Cure 
of Souls. This is a Caſe which reſpects both Law and Conſcience: And 
it is not ſo eaſie a matter, as fome ſeem to take it for granted, to re- 
ſolve it as to either of them. For if ſuch a Practice be within the 
Reaſon and Intention of the Law, which forbids all corrupt Preſentati- 
ons and Reſignations, 31 Eliz. c. 6. then it cannot be juſtified by Law, 
and if it be againſt the Scope and Deſign of the Oath againſt Simonia- 
cal Contract, then it can much leſs be juſtified in Point of Conſcience, 
And whether it be or not, is the Sybje& of this preſent Diſcourſe , 
which I am ſorry there is ſo much occafion for: But ſince there are too 
many that praiſe it; and others too ready to defend it; and ſince it 


T HE Defign of this Diſcourſ® is to enquire into,a Caſe, too 


s of fo miſchievous Conſequence to the Intereſt of the Church of Eng- 


land, if it prevails, I think it highly neceſſary to enquire more ſtrictiy 
into this matter, than hath been hitherto done. Which I ſhall do in 


ſuch a manner, as to make it appear that no Conſiderations whatſoever ' 


have ſwayed me, but thoſe of Lem and Conſcience; and I hope thoſe 
who have been drawn into ſuch Snares, will ſee cauſe to repent, (if they 


do it not already) and others take care how they run themſelves into 


ſuch Perplexities, which no Precedents in Point of Law, and no Au- 
thority in Point of Conſcience can give them Satisfaction in. 

But I intend no Reflections on particular Perſons ; and I cannot be- 
lieve that any who have impartially weighed theſe things, can main- 
tain the lawfulneſs of them ſo, as to wiſh them generally pra#iſed. For 
however there may be ſome Caſes wherein ſuch Bonds may be thought 
far more reaſonable than in others; yet it cannot be denied that there 
are far more Caſes, wherein ſuch a Practice muſt be deſtructive to the 
legal Rights of the Churth. Suppoſe fome Patrons to be Perſons ot 
great Piety and Integrity, who do require theſe Bonds only to bind 
the Clergy the more ſtrictly to do their Duty: Suppoſe others have no 
Regard to their own Intereſt, but only take care of Minors, bred up 
with a Proſpect of ſuch Benefices which they are not yet capable of: 
( which are the moſt reaſonable Confiderations inſiſted upon in the ad- 
judged Caſes :) but what are choſe to the multitude of moſt unjuſt and 
unreaſonable Conſiderations, which may be made the Conditions of 
theſe Bonds? For the Bonds are ſuppoſed to be general, and ſo the Pa- 
trons left at liberty to impoſe their own Conditions. And, are there 
no ſuch kind of Patrons among us, who may be too juſtly ſuſpected 
to mind their own Intereſts above the Churches Good? And therefore 
will take all ways to leſſen the Profits of Benefices in their Diſpoſal, as 


far as they are told that the Law permits them? Such I mean, who | 


have no Reſtraint but what the Law lays upon them, having no Senle 
of Honour or Conſcience in theſe matters. And if it once paſs for an 
allowed Doctrine in Law, that Bonds of 'Reffgnation are lawful, what 
ſhall ſtop ſuch Men from putting very unreaſonable Conditions upon 
their Incumbents, or elſe they may preſently call them to an Account 


for the Forteiture of the Bonds? If then there be no effectual courſe 3 
K mu 
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much as offer' d againſt very hard and unreaſonable Terms; how can 
ſuch Bonds bg thought Juſt and Reaſonable? | | 

It may be ſaid, That if the Conditions be ſuch as are allowed by Law, 
then the Bonds are lawful, otherwiſe not. Bur this by no means clears 
the Difficulty. For the main Queſtion is, whether ſuch Bonds be law- 
ful, where the Conditions are not expreſſed, but meer notice of three 
or fix Months? And theſe are the general Bonds of Reſignation : And 
ſach, I think, I may with Reaſon affirm to be againſt both Law and 
Conſcience. But ſuppoſe there may be Conditions of both kinds re- 
quired, but it is not expreſſed in the Bonds what they are: What a 
miſerable Slavery muſt the Clergy be under, who give general Bonds, 
and know not what Conditions will be required? And then they muſt 
to Law, and be at greater Charge and Trouble rhan they can well 
, to know whether the Conditions required of them be ſuch as the 
Law allows or not? So that the general allowance of Bonds of Reſig- 
nation upon Notice, although the Law be left to determine the parti- 
cular Conditions, is that which we have Reaſon to look upon as very 
hard and unjuſt, and inconſiſtent with the Nature and Deſign of that 
Relation which the Law ſuppoſes between Patrons and Incumbents, as 
will appear more afterwards. 

There are two things chiefly inſiſted on by thoſe who plead for theſe 
Bonds of Reſignation. 

I. That there is no Law againſt them. 

II. That there have been Caſes adjudged for them: And both theſe 
I ſhall carefully examine. 

I. That there is no Law againſt them. There are to Laws to be 
conſider d in this matter. 

1. The Law againſt Simoniacal Contracts, 31 Elix. 

. The Law which requires every Incunibent to make an Oath againſt 
ny. 

1. As to the Law againſt Simoniacal Contracts: The Statute is ex- 
preſly againſt preſenting to a Benefice for 4 Summ of Money, Reward, Gift, 
Profit, or Benefit, directly or indireFly, or entring into Bond or Covenant 
1 Purpoſe, 31 Eliz. c. 6. n. 3. Wherein theſe things are obſer- 
vable: 

(I.) That it is not a meer Summ of Money which is here forbidden, 
but any Benefit whatſoever directly or fader, 

(25 That not meer doing the thing but entring into Bond or Covenant 
6 do it is within the Reach of this Law. 

(3.) That the Penalty is againſt ſuch who do preſent for, or by Reaſon 
of any Promiſe or Agreement for any Benefit whatſoever : Or thoſe who do 
accept ſuch Preſentations on thoſe terms - 1. e. ſo as it becomes the Motive 
of ſuch Preſentation or Acceptance. 1 

(4) That the ſame Law declares, 2. 8. againſt corrupt Reſigning or 
— the Benefice he enjoys, for any dumm of Money or Benefit what- 
over, | 

(5.) That the Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures (till remain in Force againſt theſe 
Offences : Which ſuppoſes that this Law doth not ſuperſede the Eccle- 
laſtical Laws here in being, . 9. 


| $0 that here are two material Queſtions to be reſolved upon this Sta- 
ute, 


[1.] Whether ſince the making this Statute, there be any Simoniacal 


Contract, but what is againſt the Purport of it? 
Yyyy [2.] Whe⸗ 


* 
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[2.] Whether a Bond of Reſignation, upon which a Benefice is gi. 
ven and accepted, be within the Deſign of it? ft 4 

[1.] As to the former; it is obſervable, that the wörds Simony or 
Simoniacal ContraF, are never mentioned in this Statute, For, if they 
had, the Judges would have had ſufficient Reaſon to have declared what 
was S;mony, and what not. We are told indeed by the Reverend and 
Learned Judges in the ( aſe of Mactaller and Todderich, That the Conſe 
deration to have Money to procure one to be Rector of a Church, is a Simonia- 
cal Contract, and an unllawful AF condemned by all Laws And that the 
Common Law before the Statute, 31 Eliz. took notice of it. But they do 


not declare how far the Common Law could take notice of it, before 


that Statute, any farther than that it was not a thing allowed by it, 
For certainly it was then of Spiritual Cogniſance; and the Perſons 
guilty of it were to be proceeded againſt by the Eccleſiaſtical Laws, And 


_ conſequently, the Notion of Simony is to be taken from thence, . and 


not meerly from this Statute : So that if accepting a Benefice upon giv- 
ing a Bond of Reſignation were Simoniacal before, it doth not ceaſe to 


be ſo by this Statute. Indeed corrupt Reſignation of a Benefice hath not 


the ſame Penalty by this Statute with corrupt Acceptance of it at firſt: 


For that is a Diſability, and the other double the Value. But hereby 


we ſee that the one is againſt the Law, as much as the other. 80 far 
then it is clear by this Statute, that any corrupt Reſignation is againſt 
Law: And if the enquiry be after the Penalty, the Statute muſt deter- 
mine that. But if the Queſtion be, whether Reſignation upon a Bond 
given before hand in order to a Preſentation, be a Simoniacal AR or 


not, as done in Purſuance of a Simoniacal Contract? In that the Statute 


gives no Rule, but only declares the Penalties of ſome particular Ads, 


which are there expreſſed. 


Thoſe who would have nothing now to be Simony, but what is there 
forbidden, muſt firſt prove that the Intention of the Law was to limit 
and determine the Nature of Simony ; which (as is already obſerved) 
is not ſo much as mentioned in it. The Reaſon of the Law as to pe- 
nalties is one thing, and the Nature of a Simoniacal Contract another, 
If a Queſtion be put, whether a S'moniacal Contrait be void in Law or 
not? My Lord Coke ſaith, that the Statute doth not make the Bond, Co- 
uenant, Promiſe, or other Aſſurance, void, but the Preſentment, &c. and 
ſo it was adjudged, 40 Eliz, This is fomewhat ſtrange Docttine, that 
a Preſentment ſhould be void by reaſon of a Simoniacal Bond, and yet 
that Bond not be void in Law. For that which makes another thing 
void, one would think ſhould be void in it ſelf ; eſpecially ſince he 
faith in the ſame Chapter, that Simony is odious in the Eye of the Common 
Law. But not ſo very odious, it a Simroniacal Contract be a good Con- 
tract according to the Common Law. But he diſtinguiſheth between Ma- 
lum in ſe againſt the Common Law, and Malum probibitum by Statute Law. 
How doth this clear the Point? The Preſentation is void, being pro- 


hibited by the Statute: But is not a Simoniacal Contract Malum in ſe, 


againſt the Common Law > How then comes this not to be void? Eſpe. 


cially ſince it is contractus ex turpi causa: And for that reaſon my Lo 


Hobart held it void in Law; and ſo the Court held in Mackaber's Caſe. 
But ſuppoſe my Lord Cote in the right, as to a Simoniacal Contract, that 
it is not void at Common Law: it follows from thence, that the con- 
fideration of Law and Conſcience is different in this matter. Forl ſup- 
poſe none will deny that a Simoniacal Contract is unlawful in * 
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Conſcience z and yet he aſſerts it not to be void in Law. Why then 


may not Bonds of Reſignation, although not within the compaſs of 
this Statute, yet be unlawful in point of Conſcience,” as well as a Si- 
moniacal Contract be unlawful in point of Conſcience, and yet be good 

the Common Law? Either therefore Simony, as odious as it is in 
the Eye of the Law, muſt not be Malum in ſe againſt Common Law, as 
my Lord Coke ſpeaks ; or if it be, there muſt be another Rule of Con- 
ſcience in this matter from this Statute, I would fain know what was 
Simony at Common Law before this Statute z and whether that which 


was ſo before doth not continue ſo till, if it be not taken away by it? 


For if there be no Simony now, but what is expreſſed in that Statute, 

then it muſt declare what is Simony, and what not. Sisrony, ſaith my 

Lord Coke, is deſcribed by this AF, 31 — he ſaith in his Margin, 

Irjuſtum eft illa vendere, uu gratis diſtribui debent ; which is a very 

good Illuſtration of it. But the Queſtion is, What is meant by Selling? 
Whether it be merely for a Sum of Money paid down, or ſecured % 

Bond or Covenant ? Or whether it doth not take in any kind of Bene- 

fit or Emolument accruing to the Perſon who beſtows it, which hin- 

ders it from being a free Gift? The Caſuiſts ſay, Nomine emptionit &. Sy\veſt. v. 
venditionis intelligitur omnis contractus non gratuitur. But can that be m_ 
called a free Gift, where there is a Bond of Reſignation of ſuch a 

thing, whereof the Poſſeſſion and Reverſion bear a Price, and have a 

real Value? We need not run to Simon Maga to underſtand what 

turpe Commercium is. There were many Laws among the old Romamt, Sigon. de 
againſt purchaſing any publick Offices; and they thought it a great 4 22 
Reproach to them for any Price to be ſet upon them; as the great 
Roman Maſter ſaid, Pretium quod habet, hoc ipſo vileſcit. By the Laws _m_ 
Acilia and Calpurnia, all that were convict of giving Money for Offi- y.ciceron 
ces, were under a Diſability or Incapacity of any for the future; and pro ＋ 
the Mercatores Poteſtatum were infamous by their Laws. Ariſtotle thought — 
it a matter of very ill Conſequence to any Government to have any in Alex. 
thing of Money given for Offices, becauſe it taught Men to (et a great - S. pol. 
er Value on Money than Vertue. Theſe Conſiderations, ſetting aſide J. 2. c. 12. 
the Story of Simon Magus, were great enough to induce the Chriſtian 

Church to be extremely nice and tender in this matter of Benefices ; 

and not only to forbid the direct Sale of them for Money, but any in- 

direct Trafficking, which might take off the entire Freedom of the Pre- 
ſentation of Perſons to them. I know to how little purpoſe it would 

be, to reckon up all the Canons which have been made in the Chriſtian 


Church from the Apoſtles Times downwards againſt Simony, becauſe 


ſome will ſay, That the Ecclefraſticks were always true to their own Intereſt. 
But let us ſet aſide all Prejudice in this matter, and conſider it impartial- 
ly. If any Offices in the World ought to be free from the Suſpicion of 
ſordid Trafficking, certainly thoſe of the Church ought, from the Na- 
ture and Deſign of their Imployments. The Queſtion then will come 
to this, Whether giving a Bond of Reſignation, in order to the pro- 
curing a Benefice, be ſuch a Trafficking or not > And we have three 
Rules to judge by. Er 
1. The Nature and Reaſon of the thing: Whether ſuch Actings be 
not inconſiſtent with that Freedom which” ought to be uſed, both in 
Giving and Taking Ecclefiaſtical Benefices ? So that if there were no 
Laws either Eccleſiaſtical or Civil in the caſe, whether there be not 
lomething in theſe Tranſactions unbecoming the Deſign and Dignity of 
the Employment ? r 2. The 
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2. The Eccleſiaſtical Law of England, which hath been from time 


to time received here, and allow'd by a general Conſent, and till con- wh 
tinues in force, where it is not repugnant to any Laws of the Realm: of 
which cannot be pretended in this caſe; 1 Eg 
3. The Statute-Law, which doth not abrogate the Eccleſiaſtical Law Fg 
as to Simony ; it only enacts ſome particular Penalties on ſome more 2 
remarkable Simoniacal Acts as to Benefices and Orders, but never once Th 
goes about to repeal any Eccleſiaſtical Laws about Simony, or to deter- to 
mine the Nature and Bounds of it. aft 
O2. ] But let us come more cloſely to the Statute it ſelf, to ſee whe. ſes 
ther theſe Bonds of Reſignation be not againſt the Deſign of it. The _ 
Words are, If any Perſon for any Sum of Money, Reward, Gift, Profit Re 
or Benefit, dire@ly or indirectly, or for or by reaſon of any Promiſe, Apree- the 
ment, Grant, Bond, Covenant, or other Aſſurance of or for any Sum of Mo- the 
ney, Gift, or Profit whatſoever, directly or indirecly, ſhall preſent, &c, | 
Now we ſuppoſe a Patron to preſent one to a Benefice without any In 
Money, or Bond for Money; but he declares before his preſenting « 
him, That he muſt enter into a Bond to Reſign his Benefice upon Six «, 
Months Notice, under a ſevere Penalty; to which he ſubmits on the « 
Condition of obtaining his Benefice. After this, the Patron demands 4 
ſuch a Portion of Tythes; or a Conſent for him to incloſe, to the ap- 4 
parent Benefit of the Patron, and Diminution of the Profits of the 5 
Living. The Queſtion is, Whether ſuch a Bond be within the Deſign 4 
of this Statute? All that can be ſaid is, That no ſuch Conſideration is 
expreſſed in the Bond, which is in general Terms 3 which implies, Fa 


That it the Conſideration had been expreſſed in the Bond, it had been 
plainly againſt the Law. But ſuppoſe it be left out of the Bond, is 
not the penal Sum of the Forfeiture of the Bond ſufficient to make the 
poor Incumbent comply with the Terms propoſed afterwards 2 If none 
ut juſt and reaſonable things had been intended, why were they not 
clearly expreſſed in the Bond it ſelf, ſo as to prevent any Fear or Jea- 
louſy of worſe Deſigns 2 Have no ſuch things ever been practiſed, or 
heard of among us? If there had not, doth it not look like a Contri- 
vance to deceive the Law, and to hamper the Conſciences of thoſe 
who take Benefices? And whatever is done in fraudem Legs, is againſt 
Law; for it fruſtrates the main Intention and Deſign of a Law without 
breaking the Letter of it; which is the worſt way of defeating a Law. 
But we are told, That our Courts of Law are to judge according to the 
Law, and not according to an equitable Conſtruction of the Intention and 
Deſign of it. If it be really ſo, it doth only ſhew that ſuch Courts are 
under a ſtrange Limitation, which are tied up to the Letter of a Law, 
againſt the main Scope and principal End of it. But by the Judges 
Oath, 18 E. 3. . 2. 20 E. 3. x. 1. they are bound to do equal Law and 
Execution of Right to all the King's Subjects, &c. What is here meant 
by equal Law ę Is it to purſue the Letter of the Law againſt the Reaſon 
and Deſign of it? 

There are two ſorts of Equity to be conſider' d among us. 

1. An Equity founded upon a reaſonable Conſtruction of Law, ac- 
cording to the Intention of it. : 

2. An Equity for which the Common Law hath made no Proviſion; 
as in Caſes of Fraud, Accident and Truſt ; which is the true Founda- 
tion of the Court of Equity in Chancery, viz. to ſupply the Defedts of 
our Law in thoſe Caſes, The 


* 
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The Queſtion now is, Whether the Judges at Common Law are ſo 
tied up to the bare Letter of it, that they cannot take iti ſuch Caſes, 
which are according to the Reaſon of a Law, but not within the Words 


of it? And my Lord Coke allows this ſort of Equity. For, ſaith he, 


Equity is a Conſiru@ion made by the Judges, that Caſes out of the Letter of (1nit.24. b 


a Statute, yet being within the ſame Miſchief or Canſe of making the 


ſame, ſhall be within the ſame Remedy that That Statute provideth. ; 


Theſe are remarkable Words of this great Oracle of the Law, and ought 
to be well weighed and confidered in all ſuch Caſes as this. And he 
afterwards ſaith, That Equity is the Reaſon of the Law, which weighs Ca- 
ſes according to their due Meaſures ;, and ſo gives in paribus rationibus pa- 
ria Jura & Judicia, If then theſe Bonds of Reſignation are within the 
Reaſon of this Law, and tend to the ſame Miſchief, they ought to have 
the ſame Remedy ; and it cannot be made any juſt Plea for them, that 
they are not within the Letter of the Law. 
II. I now come to conſider the Oath againſt Simony, which every 
Incumbent is bound to take, which runs in theſe Words; © I, A. B. do 
« ſwear that I have made no Simoniacal Payment, Contract or Promiſe, 
directly or indirectly, by my (elf or by any other, to my Knowledge 
* or with my Conſent, to any Perſon or Perſons whatſoever, for or 
concerning the procuring or obtaining of the ReQory or Vicarage ; 
* nor will at any time hereafter perform or ſatisfy any ſuch kind of 
payment, Contract or Promiſe made by any other without my Know- 
© ledge or Conſent. | 


. 


companied with Perjury ; for the Preſentee is ſworn to commit no Simony. 
Here are too things fit to be conſidered. | | 
I. That the Oath is not meerly againſt direct Si ony, but againſt any 
Simoni acal Contr att for obtaining a Benefice, | ES 
2. That this Oath is not limited to the Statute, 31 Eliz. nor made 
in purſuance of it, but was in being long before; and therefore muſt 
have its Interpretation from the Eccleſſaſtical Law, as it was here recei- 


a Smoniacal Contract. We muſt then enquire what was a Simoniacal 
ContraF by our Eccleſiaſtical Law. 


taken by every one preſented before the Biſhop, That for the obtain- 
ing the Preſentation, he had neither promiſed nor given any thing to him 
that preſented him; nec aliquam propter hoc inierit pactionem, nor enter d 
into any Bond or Covenant for that end ; not a Covenant to pay a Sum 


aut præſentetur; and he declares it before, that whatever is done with 
an Intention to induce the Patron to preſent, is Simoniacal; and what- 
erer Compact any enter into for that purpoſe, is a Simoni acal Contract. 
Nay he goes ſo far as to ſay, the doing any thing with that Deſign to 
obtain a Benefice, makes it a Mental Simony ; (which reaches not to the 
Oath, and requires no more but Repentance) but if there be a Bargain 
tween the Patron and the Party to be preſented, he declares it to be 
a Simoniacal Contract. He puts the Queſtion, If a Petſon offers to 
ſerve a Patron for a Year or two, with that Intention to obtain the Pre- 
lentation to ſuch a Benefice by it, Whether ſuch a one can with a ſafe 
Conſcience take the Oath ? He anſwers, Negatively. If this were his 
principal Deſign, and there were a Bond or Covenant between them 


to 


Simony, faith my Lord Coke, is the more odious, becauſe it ig ever ac- 3 Inſt.x 55; 


ved, and not from the Words of the Statute, which do not mention Noy, 25: 


In our Provincial Conſtitutions, which were received as part of our C. de. Ju- 


Lay relating to Eccleſiaſtical Matters, there is one about an Oath to be fein g, 


of Money, but to obtain the Preſentation. Propter hoc, ſaith Lynwood, Lyn f. 8 
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know how much this abates of the Value of it to him, when he holds it 


could, the dealers in ſuch Bargains woul 


ton, and in Spelman's Conncils: For there is this Clauſe added, Tha 


to that purpoſe; for this were Simony. From whence it follows, that 
any Bond or Covenant enter'd into for that End, to obtain a Preſents. 
tion, was Simoni acal according td the Senſe of our Law Ecclefi.ſtical, 
In the time of Archbiſhop Courtney, the Form of the Oath was mere 
full and expreſs, as it is extant in the Archbiſhop's Regiſter called M. 


neither themſelves, nor any Friends f theirs are under any Bos di abou 
the Reſignation or Exchange of their 1 Here the Oath is expreſ. 
ſed againſt any Bonds of Reſignation. But why is this Clauſe left out 
ſince? Becauſe it was ſuppoſed to be ſufficiently implied in the other 
Words; ſince this was at leaſt an indirect Simoniacal Contract. 

It may be ſaid, ** That Men are not now tied up to the Canoniſts 
Opinions about Mental and Conventional Simony : For our Law owns 
nothing but Real Simony, i. e. either actual Payment, or a Bund to 
pay ſuch a Summ of Money to obtain a Preſentation : And if there 
her be no Contract for that end, it is no Simoniacal Contract according to 
* our Law. . 

This is all that can be ſaid in this Caſe; but I think it can give no 
conſidering Man Satisfaction. For the Intention of the Law, in being 
ſo ſtrict and ſevere againſt all Simoniacal Contracts, was twofold : 

1. To preſerve the Dignity of the ſacred Function; which could ne- 
ver be upheld, if mean and ſordid Trafficking were allowed as to Bene. 
fices. For the People can never have any due Reſpect or Veneration 
for a Perſon, whom they ſuſpect to have come into his Place among 
them by indirect Practices; although it be not the Payment of ſo much 
Money. For they have ſo much Senſe as to know, that what is valu- 
able by Money, is as good as Money; according to its Proportion; 
And if a Man gives a Bond to Reſign his Living upon Notice; they 


on ſuch a precarious Title; and that he gives ſo much to obtain the Li- 
ving as it is of leſs Value to him,than if he had it without any ſuch Bond. 
He that is forced by a Bond to reſign his Benefice, muſt part with what 
is really valuable to him, as much as the Poſſeſſion of it for ſo many 
years, as he might otherwiſe enjoy it, would come to: And he that 
gives a Bond to that purpoſe to obtain a Preſentation, doth oblige him- 
ſelf to give to the Patron fo much as that Intereſt can be valued at. Is 
not a free unconditional Intereſt in a Benefice really more valuable, than, 
that which depends on the Pleaſure of another? If it be, then he that 
gives a Bond of Reſignation, doth give ſomething really valuable in 
Money, to obtain the Preſentation. And how can this be excuſed from 
Simony? Yes, ſome may ſay; Simony is only a frightful word uſed by 
Eccleſraſfticks to deterr People from making the beſt of their own: 
whereas the true Notion of Simony is only buying the Gifts of the Holy 
Ghoſt But what Relation is there between the Gifts of the Holy Ghoſt 
and a Benefice? | 
1 do not think there are any ſo weak, as to imagine the Gifts of the 
Holy Ghoſt can be purchaſed with Money given to Patrons; and it they 
4 not think them 2 70 
Money; which they could lay out upon things of greater value to 
ham Bur here lies the true Stats of che Caſe. It hath been the Wiſ⸗ 
dom and Charity of Princes and other Perſons of Eſtates, to make En- 
dowments of Parochial Churches for the Support and Incouragment of 


thoſe in Holy Orders to attend upon the Service of God in them : 1 
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the Law of the Land hath ſo dnnexed the Spiritual Duty with the 
Temporal Advantage, that no one can be capable of the latter. that is 
not obliged to the other. So that the Right of diſcharging a Spiritual 


Truſt, - and the Right of enjoying the Profits go together. But to prevent 


the unſpeakable Miſchief of purchaſing the Profits which are devoted 
to ſuch a Spiritual Uſe, this hath been called by the deteſtable Name of 
Simon; and very ſevere Laws have been made, not only againſt 
the giving of Money, but the uſing of any indirect Means to obtain a 
Preſentation, Becauſe ſuch things do leflen the Eſteem of thoſe. who 
uſe them; and not only thereby make them more uncapable of doing 
Service, but expoſe the Sacred Function it ſelf to Contempt. | 

2. Another great end of theſe Laws, is to keep the Clergy from Op- 
preſſion and Slavery. Iam far from going about to leſſen the Juſt 
and legal Rights of Patrons, who by our Laws enjoy ſome Privileges, 
which are not allowed them in other Countries, where the Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Law is ſtricter than here in England + As in the Liberty of ſelling 


the Rights of Advowſons; their Trial at Common Law; the fix Months 
for Patrons,” G. But for our right underſtanding the preſent matter, 


it muſt be conſider'd, as to the Rights of Patrons, that it was not an 
Original and Abſolute Right to diſpoſe of Benefices as they pleaſed ; 
but a limited Truſt repoſed in them, to put in fit Perſons to diſcharge 
the Duties of their Places. It is very well known to all Perſons who 
have looked into theſe Matters, that in the firſt Settlement of this 
Church of England, the Biſhops of the ſeveral Dioceſſes had them un- 
der their own immediate Care; and that they had the Clergy living in 


a Community with them, whom they ſent abroad to ſeveral Parts of 


their Dzoceſſes, as they ſaw occaſion to imploy them ; but that by. De- 
grees, they ſaw a neceſlity of fixing Presbyters within ſuch a Compaſs, 
to attend upon the Service of God among the People that were the In- 
babitants : That theſe Precints, which are fince called Pariſhes, were 
at firſt much larger, and caſt into ſuch Diviſions in each Dioceſs, as 

robably make up the ſeveral Deanaries ſince : That when Lords of 
_ were inclined to build Churches tor their own Conveniencies, 
they found it neceſſary to make ſome Endowments, to oblige thoſe who 
officiated in their Churches to a diligent Attendance: That upon this, 


the ſeveral Biſhops were very well content to let thoſe Patrons have . 


the Nomination of Perſons to thoſe Churches, provided they were ſa- 
tified of the fitneſs of thoſe Perſons, and that it were not deferred be- 


yond ſuch a limited time. So that the Right of Patronage is really but 


a limited Truſt z and the Biſhops are ſtill in Law the Judges of the fit- 
neſs of the Perſons to be imployed in the ſeveral parts of their Dioceſ- 
ſes. But the Patrons never had the abſolute diſpoſal of their Benefi- 


ces upon their own Terms; but if they did not preſent fit Perſons with- 


in the limited time, the Care of the places did return to the Biſhop, 


— 


who was then bound to provide for them. Some pretend, that before , lnſt. 
the Lateran Council, there was no time of Lapſe to the Biſhop, if the Patron 361. 


did not preſent z but that the Biſhop was to provide one to ſerve the Cure 
in the mean time, and the Patron might preſent when he would, But this 
is certainly a miſtake, however it be aſſerted by perſons of great Autho- 
tity. My Lord Coke cites Bracton and Fleta for it: But J can find no- 


thing like it in either of them. Bracton indeed ſpeaks of the time of Brad. 1. 4. 
lapſe by the Council of Lateran, which was to be after fix Months, if a 34" 


Diſpute hapned about the Title; and this Conſtitution is extant m the 
8 Foote: ecre- 
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Ext. de Decretals * And the ſame Words ate uſed by Fleta : but not a Word in 


Jure Pa- either of them of any unlimited Power which Patron“ bad before, as far 
* Fleta as I can find. Which made me wonder at ſuch a Maxim, as I find by 
Seiden of ſeveral father'd on BraFon, Ante Concilium Lateranenſe nullum currebut 
| Tithes, c. fempus contra Præſentantet. But Rolls very fairly reports it juſt as it is 

2 38s. in Bracton ; yet afterwards he recites Mr. Se/den's Words. Before this 
ment, c. Lateran Council Alex. had ſent a Conſtitution hither, which allowed 

54 the Biſhops, in caſe any difference hapned about the Patronage, 
ofiio to ſequeſter the Profits, without fixing the Time: Which is all the 


Jud. Or- Foundation I can meet with for this famous Maxim. But before this we 


mn. 


12 three Months. Theſe Canons were never receiv'd in England; which, 

if I miſtake not, had always the Privilege of fx Months for Patrons, 
ain Sy. This I ground upon the Regiſter, a Book of great Authority, and con- 
nod. Rom. ſiderabſe Antiquity, where it is ſaid expreſly, 7 hat the Biſhops have not 
Bald. the Right of Lapſe till ſix Months are paſſed; which is ſaid to be ſecundum 
Regiſtr, f. Iegem G. conſuetudinem Regni Anglie, according to the ancient Cuſtom 
42 and Law of England. And the like was obſerved in the old Cuſtoms of 
Norm. Nor mandy. 1 


Art, 69, But by the ancient Law of England, notwithſtanding the Right of 


Patronage, the biſhop of the Dioceſs had theſe Rights reſerved to bim: 
1. The Right of Admiſſion of the Perſon preſented. * 
2. The Right of Lapſe, or beſtowing the Benefice, if the Patron 
fail'd his fox Months. | 
3. The Right of making an Avoidance, by Deprivation or Reſignation. 
1. The Biſhop hath by Law the Right of Admiſſion of the Perſon 


preſented by the Patron. For here from the time of Chriſtianity being 


received among the Saxons, at leaſt as far as we can trace any Footſteps 
of the Settlement of a Parochial Clergy, it was expreſly provided for 
That no Presbyter ſhould be fixed in any Place, without the Conſent of the 


Biſhop. For this we have a Canon of Theodore Archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury, preſerved by Egbert Archbiſhop of York (each the Seventh in 
their Sees, but at ſome diſtance of time) in his Collection of Canons: 
gy” the words are, Statutum eſt ut ſine Authoritate &. Conſenſu Epiſceporum, 
Precbyteri in quibuſſibet Eccleſiis non conſtituantur, nec inde expellantur 
/ quis hoc facere tentaverit, Synodali Sententid feriatur. So that by 
the Original Conſtitution of this Church the Biſhops had the Power of 
fixing Presbyters in Churches, and of removing them if there were acca- 
fion, and no other perſons could do it without them. This doth by no 
means infringe the Right of Nomination or Preſentation of fit Perſons 
to the Biſhop : but it implies that no ſuch Preſentation was ſufficient, 
unleſs the Biſhop did firſt approve and conſent to the Perſon, Where- 
in the ancient Right of Patronage here in England did conſiſt, we can. 
not have a better account, than from the Words of all the Nobility of 
England in their Remonſtrance to Gregory IX. when he attempted to in- 
Macth, Pa- croach' upon them by Papal Proviſions : Cum igitur 2 primd Chriſtionte- 


113 . libertate, quod decedentibus Eccleſſarum Rectoribus, Eccleſiarum Fatrons 


Perſonas idoneas eligentes ad eaſdem, Dioceſanis preſent averunt ab eiſdem 
Eccleſſarum Regimini preficiendas. Theſe are Words of great Weight, 
and do plainly ſhew, that the Right of Patronage confiſted in the No- 
mination of fit Perſons to the Biſhop of the Dioceſs for any vacant 


places: But that the Biſhops were, if they approved them, wor 


may obſerve ſeveral Canons of Councils, which limited the Patrons to 


tis-A. P. tig Fundatione in Anglia, tali fuerint hactenus progenitores noſtrs gaviſ 
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Decretals : And the ſame Words are uſed by Fleta : but not a Word in 
either of them of any unlimited Power which Patrons had before, as far 
as I can find. Which made me wonder at ſuch a Maxim, as I find by 
ſeveral father d on Bracton, Ante Concilium Lateranenſe nullum currebat 
tempus contra Preſentantes. But Rolls very fairly reports it juſt as it is 
in Bracton ; yet afterwards he recites Mr. Selden s Words. Before this 
Lateran Council Alex. had ſent a Conſtitution hither, which allowed 
the Biſhops, in caſe any difference hapned about the Patronage, 
to ſequeſter the Profits, without fixing the Time: Which is all the 
Fotedution I can meet with for this famous Maxim. But before this we 
may obſerve ſeveral Canons of Councils, which limited the Patrons to 
three Months. Theſe Canons were never receiv'd in England; which, 
if I miſtake not, had always the Privilege of ſ& Months for Patrons, 
This I ground upon the Regiſter, a Book of great Authority, and con- 
ſiderable Antiquity, where it is ſaid expreſly, 7 hat the Biſhops have not 
the Right of Lapſe till ſix Months are paſſed; which is ſaid to be ſecundum 
legem G. conſuetudinem Regni Anglie, according to the ancient Cuſtom 
and Law of tngland. And the like was obſerved in the old Cuſtoms of 
Normandy. | | 

But by the ancient Law of England, notwithſtanding the Right of 
Patronage, the biſhop of the Dioceſs had theſe Rights reſerved to him: 

1. The Right of Admiſſion of the Perſon preſented. 

2. The Right of Lapſe, or beſtowing the Benefice, if the Patron 
fail'd his fix Months. 

3. The Right of making an Avoidance, by Deprivation or Reſignation. 


1. The Biſhop hath by Law the Right of Admiſſion of the Perſon 
preſented by the Patron. For here from the time of Chriſtianity being 


received among the Saxons, at leaſt as far as we can trace any Footſteps 
of the Settlement of a Parochial Clergy, it was expreſly provided for 
That no Presbyter ſhould be fixed in any Place, without the Conſent of the 
Biſhop. For this we have a Canon of Theodore Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, preſerved by Egbert Archbiſhop of York ( each the Seventh in 
their Sees, but at ſome diſtance of time) in his Collection of Canons: 
the words are, Statutum eſt ut fine Authoritate &. Conſenſu Epiſcoporum, 
Presbyteri in quibuſlibet Eccleſtis non conſtituantur, nec inde expellantur 
& ſs quis hoc facere tentaverit, Synodali Sententid feriatur. So that by 
the Original Conſtitution of this © hurch the Biſhops had the Power of 
fixing Presbytersin Churches, and of removing them it there were acca- 
ſion, and no other perſons could do it without them. This doth by no 
means infringe the Right of Nomination or Preſentation of fit Perſons 
to the Biſhop : but it implies that no ſuch Preſentation was ſufficient, 
unleſs the Biſhop did firſt approve and conſent to the Perſon, Where- 
in the ancient Right of Patronage here in England did conſiſt, we can- 
not have a better account, than from the Words of all the Nobility of 
England in their Remonſtrance to Gregory IX. when he attempted to in- 
croach upon them by Papal Proviſions : Cum igitur 2 primd Chriſtiamta- 


tis Fundatione in Anglia, tali fuerint hactenus progenitores noſtri gaviſi 


libertate, quod decedentibus Eccleſſarum Rectoribus, Eccleſiarum Patrons 
Perſonas idoneas eligentes ad eaſdem, Dioceſanis preſent avernnt ab eiſdem 
Eccleſiarum Regimini preficiendas. Theſe are Words of great Weight, 
and do plainly ſhew, that the Right of Patronage conſiſted in the No- 
mination of fit Perſons to the Biſhop of the Dioceſs for any vacant 


places: But that the Biſhops were, if they approved them, of 
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them into the poſſeſſion of them. In the time of Innocent III. the King Innocent 
wrote to the Pope, That the Nobility and Biſhops of England did infiſ Epiſt. 11. 
upon it, as their Right by the ancient Cuſtom, to build Churches on their 
own Lands : And the Pope yielded it to the Laity, provided that they had 

the Conſent of the Biſhop of the Dioceſe, and that the Rights of former Chur- 

ches were not prejudiced thereby. But faith Mr. Selden, they challenged it golden of” 
without Licence. What to do? To build Churches on their own Lands 3 Tythes,361 
but not a Word of putting in any Incumbents by their own Power, 
without the Biſhop's Conſent and Approbation. Nay it appears that they 
could not build Churches on their own Lands without the Biſhop's allow- 
ance, Mr. Selden would fain have it believed, That the Right of Preſent a- 


tion to the Biſhop of the Dioceſe came in by the Canon Law about A. D. 1 200. 


387. 


| But the Inſinuations of that kind, as they are frequent in his Book of 
| Ththes, ſo they do ſhew his want of Skill or Ingenuity at that time, as 


much as any one part of it. But I need go no farther than this Let- 

ter of the Nobility to the Pope, who were extreamly jealous of their 
Rights of Patronage, and yet they challenged nothing thereby, but 

2 Right of Nomination of a fit Perſon to the Biſhop of the Dioceſe, 

not a word of Inveſtiture or Collation by the Patron, which Mr. Selden 

talks of. He doth not deny, That after A. D. 1200. it was the undoubt- 83, 86, 
ed Law of England for the Patrons to preſent to the Biſhaps. But I ſay, 387 
it was the Law of England before ever the Decretals were made; it 

was the Original and Fundamental Law of the Engliſh Church, and as 
ancient as the Right of Patronage. In the ſame Epiſtle they defire the 
Pope to leave them to their ancient Liberty, which was Perſonas Ido- 

neas præſentare. But who is to be Judge of the Fitneſs of the Perſons ? 

for that we have a full Declaration of the ancient Law and Cuſtom of 
England, in Artic. Cleri, c. 13. De Idoneitate Perſone præſentatæ ad Be- 
neficium Eccleſiaſticum, pertinet Examinatio ad Judicem Eccleſſaſticum, G. 

ita eſt haFenus uſitatum, &. fiat in poſterum. Upon which my Lord 

and Sufficiency of the Perſon , 166.532, 
belongs to the Biſhop, who is the Eccleſiaſtical Judge; and in this Examina- 

tion he is a Judge, and not a Miniſter, and may and ought to refuſe the 
Perſon preſented, if he be not Perſona idonea. And that this was no new 

Law, appears by the Words, That it had been hitherto ſo uſed, and ſhould 

be ſo for the time to come. And ſo Coke truly ſaith, That this Ad was 

but 4 Declaration of the Common Law and Cuſtom of the Realm. So that 

the Biſhops Power of Examining and Judging the Fitneſs of the Perſon 


| preſented, is a part of the Common Law of England. 


15 H. 7. 8. It is declared by all the Judges, That the Biſhop in the Ex- 


wination of a Clerk, is a Judge and not a Miniſter: And if he misbehaves 


bimſelf, he is to be puniſbed as a Judge. 

18 H. 7. Keilway faith, That the Biſhop may reſuſe for Inſufficiency, and 
is to give notice to the Patron, n 

lt was reſolved by the Court in Specot's Caſe, That the Court is to; R. 37. 
give Credit to the Biſhop acting Judicially ; bùt then it is ſaid, That the 
Plea muſt be ſpecial and certain. | 

And ſo Coke ſaith, That in a Quare Impedit brought againſt the Bi- 
ſhop. for Refuſal of his Clerk, he muſt ſhew the cauſe of his Refuſal ſpe- 
nally and directly. : | 

Bur it was the Opinion of Lord Chief Juſtice Anderſon, That in things andert. 
rot triable at Common Law, a General Plea was ſufficient. But when the 19-,1coo, 
Caſe came to the Queen g- Bench, 32 Elix. it was there ſaid, That 57 3. 200. 
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Articuli Cleri mention a reaſonable Cauſe; which, ſay they, muſt be Spe- 
cial; for cauſa vaga &. incerta non eft rationabilis. But the main point 
is, Who is to judge what is a reaſonable Canſe ? And I cannot but think 
that Anderſon's Opinion is the trueſt and moſt reaſonable, If it be for 
a matter triable at Common Law, that Court is to judge; but if not, 
I do not ſee how it can be avoided, but the Biſhop muſt judge; and 
his Judgment of Inſufficiency muſt be taken, as well as in any Certificate 
whatſoever, For if the Law truſt him with the Judgment of a matter 
proper for him to jadge of, other Courts which have no Cognizance 
of it, muſt give Credit to ſuch a Certificate ; or elſe they muſt take up- 
on them to judge in matters that are not of their Cognizance, which is 
to confound the Juriſdiction of Courts. I grant the Judgment of the 
Biſhop is not concluſive; but the Appeal then lies to the Supreme Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Court, and the Mezropolitan is to be Judge of the Sufficiency 
of the Perſon, ob) 

* But is not this a great Prejudice to the Right of Patrons, if the Bi- 
* ſhops are to judge of the Fitneſs of Perſons preſented ; and ſo the 

* Patrons Preſentation may ſignity nothing, if the Biſhop pleaſes? 
This is a Truſt which the Law repoſes in the Biſhop, and it lies up- 
on his Conſcience to act ſincerely in this matter; and in cafe of Exami. 
nation of fit Pexſons, a Truſt muſt be placed ſomewhere ; and in whom 
more properly than in the Biſhop of the Dioceſe, to whom the Care 
of it doth eſpecially belong, and that by as plain Law as any we have. 
Are not all Judges truſted in matters that come before them? But this 
is no decifive Judgment; for an Appeal lies according to the Nature of 
the matter. And this is no other Truſt than hath been allowed 
in all other Chriſtian Nations, where the Rights of Patronage are 
Novel, 53. Owned. TJuſtinian owns it ſeveral times in his Novels, not only that 
.ag. the Biſhops are to examine and approve thofe who are nominated by 
123 1% Founders of Churches; but 4 they find them unworthy, they may put 
cap. l l. e. hers in their room. By the Capitulars, or old Eccleſiaſtical Laws of 
84. 1.5.98. France, the Lay-Patrons are not only to preſent to the Biſhop ſuch as 
„e were Probabilis Vite & DoFrine, but if upon Examination they found 
them otherwiſe, it was in their power to reject them. As to the Ca- 
Exr.deJu- non- Law there can be no Diſpute in this Point: But if the Biſhop re- 
"y _ fuſed, an Appeal did lie to the Pope; and if he were unjuſtly refuſed- 
the Biſhop was bound to provide for him: but during the Appeal, the, 
Patron might preſent another; whom if the Biſhop approved, the Ap- 
gebuff. de Peal did fall. Rebufſus, a noted Lawyer, ſaith, That it is a damning Sin 
Nomin. n. in @ Biſhop, not to examine the Fitneſs of thoſe who are preſented by Patrons. 
i” de And a late learned French Canoniſt faith, Thoſe are to blame who lay the 
Roye de Fault of ſo many unworthy Men being in Places on the Lay-P atrons ; For, 
Jure Parr. ſaĩth he, the Biſhops are to blame, who are bound to examine, and if they 
4%. 8. © ſee Cauſe, to rejec᷑ them. So that we have not only our own Law, but 
the General Conſent of the Chriſtian World, where the Right of Pe- 
tronage is allow'd, as to the Biſhop's Right of Examining and Judging 

the Fitneſs of Perſons preſented to Benefices. f 
2. The Right of Collation upon Lapſe belongs to the Biſhop, notwith- 
Hob. 154- ſtanding the Right of Patronage. It is ſaid by Lord Hobart, That 4 Lapſe 
js not an Intereſt naturally, but a meer Truſt in Law: And afterwards, 
That the Ordinary, or he that is to preſent by Lapſe, is as a kind of Attor- 
ney made by Law, to do that for the Patron, which it is ſuppoſed he would 


do himſelf, if there were not ſome Lett ; and therefore the 22 7 i 
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therefore it comes to him of common Right; but it falls to the Archbi- 


and in the excepted Caſes, the Archbiſtop may be ſaid to be Ordinary of 


ef all the Benefit es within the Realm. The meaning is, That the King 1.408.“ 


do neglect their Duties, then by the natural Order and Courſe ot Go- 


—_—_— 


Bond's of Reſignation, &c. 


Lapſe is in the Right of the Patron, and for his Turn. This ſeems to me 
to be a miſtaken Notion of a Lapſe ; for the true Queſtion is, Whether 
upon a Lapſe the Ordinary doth collate Jure pleno, or Jure devolnto ? pe Roye 
Some French Lawyers held the latter; but Car. Molinæus and others ut- — Jure 
terly reject that Opinion, for this Reaſon ; becauſe Churches and Dio- 14. 
ceſſes were Jure communi under the Care of the Biſhops; but it was by 
particular Indulgence, that the Patrons had the Right of Preſentation: 
which being neglected, things do return to common Right; and there- 
fore the Biſhop hath a true Intereſt, and acts not in the Right of the Pa- 
tron, but his own. 

Its true, there is a Devolution afterwards by our Law: for as the 
Author of the Doctor and Student laith, The Law of the Realm is, that Dr & Stud. 
if a Benefice falls void, then the Patron ſhall preſent within ſix Months; and 3*: \** 
if he do not, that then the Ordinary ſhall preſent : but yet the Lam is farther 
in this caſe, That if the Patron preſent before the Ordinary put in his Clerk, 
that then the ” atron ſhall enjoy his F reſentment and ſo it is, though the 
time ſhould fall to the Metropolitan, For, us he ſaith, by our Law, if the 
Biſhop doth not collate within ſix Months, then the Metropolitan 2 
But this is by a Right ot Devolution, and then why not the other? 

The Anſwer is, That the Biſhop is Ordinary of the Dioceſs, and 


ſhop, not as Ordinary, but as Superior ; to whom the Right of Devoluti- 
on falls upon the [»ferior's Neglect. For, although in ſome reſpects, 


the whole Province; yet that is not ſo much in reſpect of Immediate In- 
riſdiFion, which Hobart and others ſay, was by Virtne of the Legatine ob. 9. 
Power which was annexed to his See, But the Archbiſhop hath a Power Brown. 
as Metropolitan, to ſupply the Defects of the Suffragans of his Province; 
and ſo this Rg of Collating upon defect of the Ordinary, comes to him 
by Right of Devolution. | 

But how then comes the King to his Right after the Metropolitan: Neg- Dr. &stud. 
leff ? That is, ſay our Lawyers, Becauſe the King is Patron Paramount 1 df. C 

OWQ. C. 

by Right of his Crown is to ſee that all Places be duly ſupplied with 
Perſons fit for them; and it all others whom the Law hath entruſted, 


vernment it talls to the Supreme Power, which 1s to ſupply Defects, and 
to reform Abuſes. ä 

3. The Biſhop hath the Right of making an Avoidance by Deprivati- 
on or Reſignation. For, as he hath the Power of putting-in, ſo the 
Law hath lodged in him the Judicial Power of proceeding againſt Of- 
tenders, and hath not left that to the Judgment of the Patron. If we 
enquire, Who by our Law is made the proper Judge of a beneficed Per- 
ſon, whether he behaves himſelf ſo as to deſerve to loſe his Benefice ? 
Will any one ſay, that the Law hath put this into the Patron's hands ? 
Yet all thoſe who juſtifie theſe Bonds of Reſignation, muſt in effect ſay, 
that the Patrons are the proper Judges; for they have the real Power 
of Deprivation in their hands, and may execute it when they pleaſe. 
Which is ſuch an Arbitrary Juriſdiction, as would be thought intolera- 
ble in other Hands. 

In all Cauſes of Deprivation of a Perſon actually poſſeſſed of a Bene- 
ice, theſe things mult concur. | 

1. A Monition or Citation of the Party to appear. 

2, A Charge given him, to which he is to anſwer, called the Libel. 

1 43. A 
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" 15. fuſed, an Appeal did ne to the P and if he were unjuſtly 5 
5 _ the Biſhop was bound 2 for d but during the Appeal, the, 
| Patron might preſent another; whom if the Biſhop ap proved, the A 
Rebuff, de Peal did fall. Rage, a noted Lawyer, faith, That it it 4 damning Sin 
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Roye de Fault of Jo many unworthy Men being in Placer on the Lay-Patrons, 17 | 


Jure Parr. faith he, the Biſhops are iv lame, who are bone to examine, and if they 
**ſce Cauſe, to rejec᷑ ibem. So that we have not only our own Law, but | 
the General Conſent of the Chriſtian World, where the Right of Pe- 
tronege is allow'd, as to the Biſhop's Right of Examining, and Judging 

Link itneſs of Perſons protege to Benehces, 
2. Tie Ribs ace 8 F. notwith- 
Hob. + fanding the Right of antes It is faid by Lord Hobart, That a Lapſe 
not an Intereſt naturally, but 4 meer Truſt in Lam: And afterwards, 
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ſe is in the Right of the Patron, and for bis Turn. This ſeems to me 


= 


mn a miſtaken Notion of a Lapſe ; for the true Queſtion is, Whether 


upon a Lapſe the Ordinary doth collate Jure pleno, or Jure devolnto ? De Roye 
Some. French Lawyers held the latter; but Car. Molinews and others ut- 2 
terly reʒect that Opinion, for this Reaſon 5 becauſe Churches and Dio- 55 Fg? 
ceſſes were Jure communi under the Care of the Biſhops 3 but it was by 
particular Indulgence, that the Patrons had the Right of Preſentation : 
which being neglected, things do return to rommor Right; and there- 


fore the Biſhop bath a true Intereſt, and acts not inthe Right of the Pa - 


tron, but his own. | 
Its true, there is a Devolutios afterwards by our Law: for as the 
Author of the Do@or and Student laith, The Law of the Realm is, that Dr & Stud. 
if a Benefice falls void, then the Patron ſhall preſent within fix Months ʒ and © 3%: 25 
if be do not, that then the Ordinary ſhall preſent ; but yet the Lawis farther | 
in this caſe, That if the Patron preſent before the Ordinary put in his Clerk, 
that then the ” atron ſhall enjoy his Preſentment ; and ſo it is though the 
time ſhould fall to the Metropolitan. For, as he ſaith, by our Law, if the 
Biſhop doth not collate within ſix Months, then the Metropolitan preſents. 
But this is by a Right of Devolution, and then why not the other 2 
The Anſwer is, That the Biſhop is Ordinary of the Djoceſs, and 


therefore it comes to him of common Right ; but it falls to the Archbi- 


ſhop, not as Ordinary, but as Superior; to whom the Right of Devoluti- 
on falls upon the Iyferiors Neglect. For, although in ſome reſpe&s, 


' andin the excepted Caſes, the Archb;ſkop may be ſaid to be Ordinary of 


the whole Province; yet that is not ſo much in reſpect of Immediate Ja- 
riſdiFion, which Hobart and others ſay, was by Virtne of the Legatine hob. 5. 
Power which was annexed to his See, But the Archbiſhop hath a Power Browul. 
as Metropolitan, to ſupply the Defects of the Suffragans of his Province; 
and ſo this Right of Collating upon defect ofthe Ordinary, comes to him 
by Right of Devolution. —_ UNI | 
But how then comes the King to his Right after the Metropolitan's Neg- Dr. &stud. 
le# That is, ſay our Lawyers, Becauſe the King is Patron Paramount 1:4 l. 
* the Benefices within the Realm. The meaning is, That the King 12. 408.“ 
Right of his Crown is to ſee that all Places be duly ſupplied with 
Perſons fit for them; and if all others whom the Law hath entruſted, 


do neglect their Duties, then by the natural Order and Courſe of Go- 


vernment it falls to the Supreme Power, which is to ſupply Defects, and 


to reform Abuſes. 


3. The Biſhop hath the 2 of making an Avoidance by Deprivati- 
on or Reſignation. For, as he hath the Power of putting- in, ſo the 
Law hath lodged in him the Judicial Power of proceeding againſt Of- 
fenders, and hath not left that to the Judgnient of the Patron. If we 
enquire, Who by our Law is made the proper Judge of a beneficed Per- 
fon, whether he behaves himſelf ſo as to deſerve to loſe his Benefice ? 
Will any one ſay, that the Law hath put this into the Patron's hands ? 
Yet all thoſe who juſtifie theſe Bonds of Reſignation, muſt in effect ſay, 
that the Patrons are the proper Judges ; for they have the real Power 


of Deprivation in their hands, and may execute it when they pleaſe. 


Which is ſuch an Arbitrary Juriſdiction, as would be thought intolera-- 
e in other Hands. 1 ; | 
In all Cauſes of Deprivation of a Perſon actually poſſeſſed of a Bene- 
ice, theſe things muſt concur. 
1. A Monition or Citation of the Party to appear. 
2. A Charge given him, to which he is to anfwer, called the Libel. 
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A Diſcourſe concerning 


the liberty of Defence, and the Right of Appeal. 


3. A Competent Time afligned for the Proofs and Anſwers, 


nn. 


4. A Liberty for Counſel to defend his Cauſe, and to except againſt 
the Proofs and Witneſſes. | Pt ag 


5. A Solemn Sentence after hearing all the Proofs and Anſwers. 


Theſe are the Fundamentals of all Judicial Proceedings in the E-cle. 
ſoaſtical Courts, in order to a Deprivation ; and if theſe things be not ob- 
ſerved, the Party hath juſt Cauſe of Appeal, and may have a Remedy 
by a Superior Court, And theſe Proceedings are agreeable to the com- 
mon Juſtice and Reaſon of Mankind ; becauſe the Party accuſed hath 


But there is nothi 


of all this, in Bonds of Reſignation 3; for the Patron takes the Advan- 


tage of the Forfeiture of the Bond, and ſo without an 
or Sentence, deprives him of his Benefice. 


' withſtanding the Diſcontinuance by Death of his Predeceſſor; and I 


Glanvi), J. 
13. Co 20. 


y Trial, or Proof, 


Some who are no Friends to the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, would have 20 
Deprivation of a Benefice, but by Proceedings at Common Law; becanſe it is 
a Freehold. Suppoſe that it were ſo ( which ſeems contrary to the 
Courſe of the Law; for the Biſhop in a Plea to a Quare Impedit, faith, 
Nihil clamat preter Inſtitutionem &. Deſtitutionem Clericorum ; and Ec- 


cleſiaſtical Deprivations have been (till allow'd at Common Law, if 


they 


have been according to the Eccleſiaſtical Laws ) but taking it for grant- 
ed, that a Deprivation of a Freehold ought to be at Common Lay : 


what then? What, without an Indictment, and without a Trial 


by a 


Jury? No hearing of the Cauſe, no Witneſſes examined, no Coun- 


ſel to be heard, no Judgment by his Peers? And can this be agreeable 


to the Fundamental Laws of England, to have Men forced out of their 


Freeholds in ſuch an Arbitrary manner? What would they think, 


if o- 


ther Free-hold-Eſiates, which hold of a Superior Lord, were made ſo 
Arbitrary, as to depend upon the Will of the Lord ſo, as to be turned 
out upon ſix Months notice? Let us ſee Bonds of Reſignation practiſed 
upon ſuch Eſtates; and then we (hall ſoon find what Clamours will be 
made againſt them, as overthrowing the Fundamental Rights and Liber- 
ties of the People. Is there not the ſame Reaſon in this Caſe? Is 
there not greater? Becauſe theſe Benefices are not Freeholds which are 
held of the Patrons, but they have only a Right to preſent fit Perſons 
to them. But it may be, that the Defenders of theſe Bonds will deny 


Benefices to be Freeholds by the Law of England. It is eaſie to gueſs 


what ſome Men would have them to be, by theſe Bond-; I am ſure far 
enough from Freeholds. But ſuch private Tranſactions cannot alter the 
Nature of Things; and we are now enquiring, What Benefices are, by 
luſt. 341. the Law of Exgland? It is diſputed at Common-Law, in whom the 


Freehold of the Glebe-land of a Benefice is, during the Voidance ? 


And 


it is agreed, That it is neither in the Patron nor Ordinary; becauſe it 


was given to the Incumbents and their Succeſſors. And therefore 


they 


tell us, it is then in Abeyance; which is a pretty way of expreſſing, 


That the Law takes care that it ſhall come to the next Incumbent, 


not- 


think it had been as well ſaid, That it was in the Law, although not 
in any Perſon, But it is not diſputed, but that as ſoon; as another In- 
cumbent is in poſſeſſion, the Freehold is in Him; for thoſe are Lit- 
tleton's Words, Sect. 647. And my Lord Coke ſaith, That the Incumbent 
cannot be look'd on, as a meer Tenant for Life : becauſe he may have ſuch 
Writs, which none can have but a Tenant in Fee-fimple or Fee-tail ;, and be 
may receive Homage, which a Tenant for Life cannot do. And for this be 


goes as far back as the time of E. 1. But long before that in Glanvils 


time, 
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time, which was of H. 2. it is ſaid. Thet ze that is poſſeſſed of a Beneſice 
Inſtitution from the Biſhop, and judged fit by him, ſhall enjoy it for his 
. , although the Right of Advomſon be diſputed. Which is ſeveral times 


affirmed by my Lord Coke upon good Reaſon. In one place he faith, , inſt. 


That at the Common Law, if a Church be once full, the Incumbent could not 343 · ö. 
be rewoved ( excepting juſt Cauſe of Deprivation ) end Plenarty gene- 
rally wn good Flea in a Quare Impedit, or Aſiſe of Dare in Preſent- 
ment: And the Reaſon of this was, to the intent the Incumbent might ap- 
ply himſelf to his Spiritual Charge: 2. The Law intended, I hat the Biſhop 
that had Cure of Souls within his Dioceſs would ad mit and inſtitute an able 
Man for the Diſcharge of his Duty and his own; and that the Biſhop would 
doright to every Patron in his Dioceſs. In another place he ſaith, That 2Inſt. 357. 
by the Order of Common Law, if one had preſented unto 4 Church whereto 
he bad no Right, and the Biſhop had admitted and inſtituted hi Clerk, 
this Incumbent could not be removed for divgrs Reaſons : 1. For that he 
came into the Church by a Judicial AF of the Biſhop. 2. That by the Com- 
mon Law, in every Town and Pariſh there ought to be Perſona Idonea : and 
when the Biſhop had admitted him able, which implied that he was idonea 

rſona, then the Law had his final Intention, viz. That the Church ſhould 
be ſufficiently provided for. 3. That the Incumbent having Curam ani- 
marum, might the more effeFually and peaceabiy intend ſo great Charge 
the Common Law provided, That ofter Inſtitution he ſhould not be ſubject to 
any Aion, to be removed at the Suit of any common Perſon, without all 
reſpe® of Age, Coverture, Impriſonment, or Non- ſane- memory; and with- 
ot regard of Title, either by Deſcent or Purchaſe, or of any Eſtate. Are 
theſe things conſiſtent with Bonds of Reſignation £ | 

But it may be ſaid, That here is no Deprivation ſuppoſed, but a voluntary 
Reſignation ; and what hurt is there, if it be a Man's own A? 

L anſwer, That we are not only to conſider the Act of the Perſon, 
but the Intereſt and general Concernment of the Church in it. For in 
all matters of ſuch a publick Nature, we are not to regard ſo much the 


Conſent of the Party, as the Nature and Conſequence of the Act it ſelf. 


If itbe an illegal thing, and tend to ſubvert the Rights of the Church, 
it cannot make it legal to ſay, that it was his on Act. Now as to this 
kind of Reſignation, we are to conſider theſe two things: 1 07 

I, That it the Reſignation be not into the hands of the Biſhop, it is 
an illegal Act, and void of it ſelf. | 

2. That if it be into the Biſhop's hands, he hath the Power in Law 
to accept it or not. 

1. That the Reſignation muſt be into the hands of the Biſhop. For a 
Reſignation into the hands of the Patron, is by the Canon Lam declared 
to be null and void of it ſelf, So Innocent IV. ad c. 6. de rerum per. 
And this is grounded on the Text of the Canon Law, C. 17. Q. 2. c. 
Gonſaldus ; and on the Appendix to the Lateran Council under Alex. III. v. Flamin: 

Renumt. tit. 15. c. pen. where it is declared, to be an unworthy thing, — 2 ; 
and contrary to the Canons, to reſign into the Hands of Patrons. And 9. c. l. u. 9. 

ex. III. forbids it abſolutely under an Anathema. De Renunt. c. 4. 
which is confirmed by Innocent III. c. 8. in the Decretals. But we are to 
conſider eſpecially, how far this part of the Canon Law was receiv'd ; 
and we can have no better a Judge in this Caſe than Lynwood, who 1yns. x. 
aith poſitively, that Renuntiatio facła in manus Laici etiam ſponte non 35. . Ne 
tenet 3 5. e. a Reſignation made into the hands of a Lay-Patron, if it łt. 
never ſo free, doth not hold: and therefore he ſaith, it muſt be 
made into the hands of him who hath the Ordinary JuriſdiFion, and 
erefore hath power to admit. . 


n 
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He obſerves two things very material as to the point of Neſignation: 
1. That a voluntary Reſignation, though not to the Ordinary, de. 
prives the party of the Poſſeſſion ; ſo as he cannot recover, althoug 
he be not wholly deveſted of the Property, or Right to the thing: 
nia ſine conſenſu Superioris non tenet Reſignatio+ And this is founded 
on that Fundamental Reaſon, that the Care of the Dioceſs belongs to 
him, who hath the ordinary Juriſdiction, who was the Biſhop': But 
as Lynwood obſerves, by Cuſtom and Compoſition,” this is put into other 
hands; as in places of _ Juriſdiction. And fo where the power 
of granting Inſtitution is lodged by the Biſhop's Conſent, and a Preſcrip. 
tion upon it; there is a Power likewiſe of receiving a Reſenation: But 
not in any, who have only a delegated Power trom the Biſhop. For 
there is a difference in Law and Reaſon between an ordinary Power de- 
pending on an ancient Preſcription-and Compoſition (as it is in ſeveral 
places in the Deans and Chapters within certain Precincts) and an or- 
6.De Ap. dirary Power in a Subſtitute, as a Chancellor or Vicar-General. For al- 
pelle. Ro though ſuch an Officer hath the ſame Court with, the Biſhop, ſo that 
Lynw. f, the legal Acts of the Court are the Biſhop's Acts, by whoſe Authority 
54+ he fits there; ſo that no Appeal lies from the Biſhop's Officer to him- 
ſelf, but to the Superiour: And although a Commiſſary be allowed to 
have the power of the Ordinary in Teſtamentary Canſer, which were not 
originally of Spiritual Juriſdittion, as it is ſaid in Henflow's Caſe, with 
©. R. 41. which Lynwood agrees: Yet in Acts of Spiritual and voluntary Juriſdi- 
nc I©- Cion the Caſe is otherwiſe. For the Biſhop by appointing a Chancellor, 
Stat. v. doth not diveſt himſelf of his own ordinary Power; but he may dele- 
Approbit. gate ſome parts of it by Commiſſion to others, which goes no farther than 
6. De Of is expreſſed in it. For it is a very great Miſtake in any to think, that 
ficio Vica- ſuch who Act by a delegated Power, can have any more Power than is gt- 
ven to them, where a ſpecial Commiſſion is required for the Exerciſe of 
it. For by the general Commiſſion no other Authority paſſes, but that 
of hearing Canſes + But all Acts of voluntary- Juriſdiction require a ſpe- 
cial-Commiſſion, which the Biſhop may reſtrain as he ſees Cauſe. For 
as Lynwood ſaith, nothing paſſes, virtute officii, but the hearing of Cauſes - 
So that other Acts depend upon the Biſhop's particular Grant for that 
purpoſe. And the Law no where determines the bounds of a Chancellors 
Power as to ſuch Acts; nor can it be ſuppoſed ſo to do, fince it is but a 
delegative Power: And it is inthe Right of him that Deputes, to Circum- 
ſeribe and Limit it. Neither can Uſe or Cuſtom inlarge ſuch a Power, 
which depends upon another's Will. And however, by modern Pra- 
Qice, the Patents for ſuch places have paſſed for the Life of the Per- 
ſon to whom they were firſt granted; yet it was not ſo by the ancient 
89 Ecclefraſtical Law of England. For Lynwood affirms, that a grant of Ju- 
feialce, riſdiction ceaſes by the Death of him who gave it: per mortem depu- 
tantis ceſſat Poteſtas Officialinm : ( or elſe it could never paſs into the 
Dean and Chapter ſedevacante; or to the Guardian of the Spiritualt- 
ties.) And he gives a good Reaſon of it; M invitns habeat Officialent 
ſbi fortaſſis odioſum. It's true, that by the Statute 37 H. 8. c. 17. meet 
Doctors of Law are made capable of Exercifing al manner of Eecleſſa- 
Biagon, l. ſtical Juriſdiction. But it doth not aſſign the Extent of their Juriſdi- 
5.c. 2 ction, but leaves it to the Biſhops themſelves, from whom their Autho- | 
N 6. rity is derived. And the Law ſtill diſtinguiſhes between Poteſtas Ordi- 
1 Inſt, 56. naria and Delegate : For the former ſuppoſes a Perſon to act in his 
Cool. v. own Right, and not by Deputation; which, I ſuppoſe, no Chancel- 
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He obſerves two things very material as to the point of Reſignation: 

1. That a voluntary Reſignation, though not to the Ordinary, de- 
prives the party of the Poſſeſſion; ſo as he cannot recover, although 
he be not wholly deveſted of the Property, or Right to the thing: 
Quia ſine conſenſu Superioris non tenet Reſienatio : And this is founded 
on that Fundamental Reaſon, that the Care ot the Dioceſs belongs to 
him, who hath the ordinary Juriſdiction, who was the Biſhop : But 
as Lynwood obſerves, by Cuſtom and Compoſition, this is put into other 
hands; as in places of exempt Juriſdiction. And fo where the power 
of granting Inſtitution is lodged by the Biſhop's Conſent, and a Freſirip. 
tion upon it; there is a Power likewiſe of receiving a Reſenation: But 
not in any, who have only a delegated Power trom the Biſhop. For 
there is a difference in Law and Reaſon between an ordinary Power de- 


pending on an ancient Preſcription and Compoſition (as it is in ſeveral 


places in the Deans and Chapters within certain Precincts) and an or- 

6.Dc Ap. d nary Power in a Subſiitute, as a Chancellor or Vicar-General. For al- 
pe. Ro though ſuch an Officer hath the ſame Court with the Biſhop, ſo that 
Lynw. ., the legal Acts of the Court are the Biſhop's Acts, by whoſe Authority 
5+ he ſits there; ſo that no Appeal lies from the Biſhop's Officer to him- 
ſelf, but to the Superiour: And although a Commiſſary be allowed to 

have the power of the Ordinary in Teſtamentary Canſes, which were not 
originally of Spiritual Juriſdiction, as it is ſaid in He» ſlow's Caſe, with 

0. R. 41. which Ignwood agrees: Yet in Acts of Spiritual and voluntary Juriſdi- 
ee. ion the Caſe is otherwiſe. For the Biſhop by appointing a Cham ellor, 
Stat. v. doth not diveſt himſelf of his own ordinary Power ; but he may dele- 
Approbit. gate ſome parts of it by Commiſſion to others, which goes no farther than 
6. De of- is expreſſed in it. For it is a very great Miſtake in any to think, that 
cio Vica- ſuch who Act by a delegated Power, can have any more Power than is gi- 
ven to them, where a ſpecial Commiſſion is required for the Exerciſe of 
it. For by the general Commiſſion no other Authority paſles, but that 

of hearing Canſes + But all Acts of voluntary Juriſdiction require a ſpe- 

cial Commiſſion, which the Biſhop may reſtrain as he ſees Cauſe. For 

as Lynwood ſaith, nothing paſſes, virtute officii, but the hearing of Cauſes : 

So that other Acts depend upon the Biſhop's particular Grant tor that 
purpoſe. And the Law no where determines the bounds of a Charcelbor's 

Power as to ſuch Acts; nor can it be ſuppoſed ſo to do, fince it is but a 
delegative Power: And it is in the Right of him that Deputes, to Circum- 

ſcribe and Limit it. Neither can Uſe or Cuſtom inlarge ſuch a Power, 

which depends upon another's Will, And however, by modern Pra- 

ctice, the Patents for ſuch places have paſſed for the Life of the Per- 

fon to whom they were firſt granted; yet it was not ſo by the ancient 

6 m_ Eccleſiaſtical Law of England. For Lynwood affirms, that a grant of Ju- 
dale. riſdiction ceaſes by the Death of him who gave it: per mortem depu- 
tantis ceſſat Poteſtas Officialinm : (or elſe it could never paſs into the 

Dean and Chapter ſedevacante; or to the Guardian of the Spiritualt- 

ties.) And he gives a good Reaſon of it; Ne invitus habeat Officiatent 

ſibi fortaſſis odioſum. It's true, that by the Statute 37 H. 8. c. 17. meer 
Doctors of Law are made capable of Exercifing all manner of Eecleſta- 
Bacon, 1. ſtical Juriſdiction. But it doth not aſſign the Extent of their Juriſdi- 
3.c. 2. Cion, bur leaves it to the Biſhops themſelves, from whom their Autho- 
* .rity is derived. And the Law till diſtinguiſhes between Poteſtas Ordi- 
dall. c. naria and Delegata For the former ſuppoſes a Perſon to act in his 
Covctv- OWN Right, and not by Deputation; which, I ſuppoſe, no Chancel- 
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exerciſe Juriſdiction doth hold, when the Perſon who gave it is dead, 

is not my preſent buſineſs to enquire: But in Sutton's Caſe it ſeems to 

be taken for granted by the Counſel, that a Chancellor'sPatent, con- cr. Car. 
firmed by Dean and Chapter, doth give a Man a Freehold for Life, if 55: 

he be capable of doing his Duty; otherwiſe he may be deprived for 
Inſufficiency, as Doctor Suttow was. But Noy ſaith, That the Court was Noy, 91. 
in doubt, how far the Act of the Predeceſſor could bind the Succeſſor as tothe 
Profits. And in the Prebend of Hatcherly's Caſe, Dodderidge declared, 
That Eccleſfaſtical Furiſdiction in judicial Acts may be executed by Subſti- 
tute But a e it is not hed. but during the Biſhop's Life ; and ſhall , 
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not bind the Succeſſor. And Coke thought it a very hard thing, That 
the Succeſſor ſhould not remove him, but be bound to anſwer for the Acts and | 
Offences of a Commiſſary, which he never put in. But theſe things be- 8 
long not to our preſent buſineſs, any farther than to ſhew, that how- 
ever in ſome Caſes the Biſhops may ſubſtitute others, yet as to Reſſg- 
nations Of Benefices, for all that I can find, the Law only takes notice of 
the Biſhop himſelf. RD , | 12 6 
Lynwood obſerves, that there is a difference to be made between the 
Reſognation of a ſimple Benefice, i. e. where there is no cure of Souls, 
and of ſuch a one that hath ſuch a Cure going along with it, In the | 
former Caſe he ſaith, That a Reſignation may be to the prejudice of the | 
Party, without the Biſhop's Conſent : But in the latter, where it may be 
to the prejudice of others as well as of bimſelf, it hath no force without | | 
the Biſbop's Ratification : In hoc caſu neceſſaria eſt Ratihabitio Epiſcopi. So >. 
that no Reſgnab ion of a Cure of Souls can be of any Validity without 
the Biſhop's Acceptance, In the ſame Cafe of Smith againſt Foares, it 
was reſolved and agreed by all upon Evidenceat Bar, That a Reſignation - 
to 4 Proctor, does not make the Church void, until it be accepted by the Bi- Noy, 157. 
ſbop, and acknowledged before him. fc; 
2. But ſuppoſe the Reſignation be made into the hands of the Biſhop, 
is he bound to Accept it? By what Law? For what Reafon? Muſt he not 
enquire into the Reaſon and Inducements of the Reſignation, whether it 
be corrupt or not? No Biſhop can be bound to accept a corrupt Reſgnati- 
on; an d whether it be ſo or not, he is bound to enquire : And if he be 
not ſatisfied, by what Law can he be required to do that, which he can- 
not do with a good Conſcience ? If the Law hath truſted him with ac- 
cepting a Reſignation, it hath likewiſe truſted him with judging, whe- 
ther it be fit to be accepted or not. In Gaytor's Cafe it is plain, That | 
the Biſhop may refuſe a Reſignation before « Publick Notary, when there Owen, 13. 
was 4 Condition annexed to it, which the Law doth not annex. For in 
this Cafe, the Condition was, That if ſuch or ſuch a Perſon were not pre- l 
ſented within fix Months, the Reſignation ſhould be null: Which Coke il 
then faid, wade it void, becauſe Refignations ought to be free : And this | 
is 2 Judicial Act, to which a Condition carmot be annexed, no more 
than an ordinary may admit upon Condition. 3 
But it may be objected, that in caſe of Doxatives the Reſignation 
muſt be into the Patron's Hands, as in Gayr's and Farrchild's Caſe: Why velver. 60. 
then may not a Reſgnation be good to a Patron in other Benefices, ſince Moor, 
thoſe are as really Berefices as the other? | 705. 
The difference is, that there is no Preſentation to the Biſhop in Dona: 
tives, For, it is agreed by the Judges in that Caſe, That if there were © ©: 33: 
a Freſemtation once made to the Biſhop, it ceaſes to be a Donative, and be- dk 
comes always Preſentable. So that the Caſe of Donatives, is very different 
for we ſay, that where ever the Biſhop bath a Right to admit, it is his Right 
to 
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to accept of a Reſignation. But in this Caſe,” the Biſhop is ſuppoſed to 
have nothing to do in the Admiſſion or Inſtitution of the Perſon. If it 
be asked, Fam the Biſhops came to loſe their Right of receiving the Preſen- 
tation to theſeBenefices? 1 anſwer, That they ſeem to me to have come 
rInſt.z44. one of theſe two ways: 1. By Royal Licence; So my Lord Coke faith 
That the King may not only found aChurch, or Free Chapel Donative himſelf 
Regiſt. 40. but may Licence any Subject to do the 12 But the Regiſter ſuppoſes a 
3. Royal Foundation, and not a meer Royal Licence, and that it muſt be 
proved to be ancient too; and therefore a nem Licence will not come up 
to the Regiſter. 2. By peculiar Privilege 3 as when a Lord of a Manor in a 
great Pariſh, having his Tenants about him at a remote diſtance from 
the Pariſh-Church, offers to build and endow a Church there, provi- 
ded that it ſhould belong entirely to him and his Family, to put in ſuch 
Perſons as they ſhould think fit, if they were in Holy Orders. It's ve- 
ry poſſible that the Biſhops at that time, to encourage ſuch a Work, 
might permit them to enjoy this Liberty; which being continued time 
out of mind, is turned into a Preſcription. If theſe Donatrves had been 
common, the Miſchiet would have been more viſible; but being ſo 
few in compariſon,” they have been leſs taken notice of. And they are 
to be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe called Size-Cures and Exempt-Juriſdidtions. 
For Sine-Cures in Truth are Benefices preſentable, but by means of Vi. 
carages endowed in the ſame places, the Perſons who enjoy them have 
by long Cuſtom been excuſed from Reſidence, which is the moſt can 
be ſaid for them. And ſuch Sine · Cures, if they be reſigned, it muſt be 

into the Biſhop's hands. e 
Exempt- JuriſdiFions are not ſo called, becauſe under no Ordinary; 
but becauſe they are not under the Ordinary of the Dioceſe, but have 
one of their own. Theſe are therefore called Pecnliars, and they are 

of ſeveral ſorts. | my 8 | 

I. Royal Peculiars, which are the King's Free Chapels, and are exempt 
from any Juriſdiction but the Kings ; and therefore ſach may be Re- 
Lyns. ſigned into the King's hands as their proper Ordinary, either by ancient 
act 82 Privilege or inherent Right. But how far Reſignations may be made to 
Abrid. 2 the King as Supreme Ordinary, as in Good mans Caſe, it is not here a 
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355. place to examine. | | 
erg 4p 2. Archbiſhops Peculiars 5 which are not only in the Neighbour Dio- 
ceſſes, but diſperſed up and down in remoter places: For it appears by 
Ead. Hiſt. Ead merus, That where-ever the Archbiſhop had an Eſtate belonging to him, 
2 he had the ſole Juriſdiction as Ordinary, © | | 
2 3. Deans and Chapters Peculiars ; which are places wherein by an- 
cient Compoſitions the Biſhops have parted with their Juriſdiction as Or- 
dinaries to thoſe Societies, whoſe Right was not Original, but derived 
gon: abr. from the Biſbopz and where the Compoſitions are loſt, it depends upon 
> 3%. Preſcription, as in the Deans and Chapters of St. Pauls and Litchfield, 
which are mentioned in the Books, 11 H. 4. 9. 4 ; 
4. Peculiart belonging to Monefteries ; for the richer Monaſteries 
were very uneaſy, until they had obtained either from the Biſhops or 
from the Popes (which proved the moſt effectual, but more chargeable 
way) an Exemption from Ordinary Juriſdiction. Thoſe Churches, which 
the Monaſteries had gotten to be annexed to themſelves, were called A- 
propriations ; but how far theſe were exempt from the Ordimaries Juriſdi- 
ction is not fully underſtood, and therefore I ſhall endeavour to explain it. 
C.:. I. Appropriations did not at firſt imply any Exemption from the Ordi- 


c. Sane. mary, For it was expreſly provided in the Canon Law, That no race 
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ſhould be put into ſuch Chutches without Inſtitution from the Biſhop 5 
to whom the [Incumbents were to be anſwerable in all Spiritual Matters, 
2s in all 7emporal to the Abbots. And in the oldeſt Appropriations which I 


have ſeen, there is a Salvo per omnia Jure Epiſcopali; which Words are 


inconſiſtent with an Exemption. 


2. The Forms of Appropriation were different afterwards, For altho 
none could be made without the Biſhop's: Conſent, yet that Conſent 
was expreſſed in different ways, and had different Effects. * 


If the Biſhop only confirmed the Lay-Patron's Gift, then nothing but 
the Right of Patronage paſſed, and his Juriſdiction remained. If the Biſhop 


joined in the Donation in theſe Words, Concedi mus vobis talem Eecleſi am, Ext. de 
then he paſſed away his Temporal Rights as to that Church. If the Biſnop Ponat. . 


granted the Church Pleno Jure, then the Canoniſis ſay, he paſſed his Dio- — Pl 


ceſan Rig htʒ which conſiſted in Rights whichhe Biſhop had diſtinct from 


his Epiſcopal Juriſdiction; which it was thought he could not pait with 


by any Act of his, for that were to diveſt himſelf of his Order. 
3. Appropriations, confirmed by the Papal Authority, were allowed to 


carry with them Exemptions from the Ordinary. And therefore the Mo. 


nteries which could bear the Charge, did not think themſclves free 
from their Ordinaries, till they had obtained Bulls for that purpoſe; 


and then they took themſelves to be free in their Conventual Churches, 


as well as their Chapels, or Oratories on their own Lands. 

4. All Papal Exemptions are taken away by Act of Parliament, 3 1 H. 8. 
c. 13. and the Churches ſo exempted are put under the Juriſdiction of the 
Ordinary of the Dioceſe, or ſuch Commiſſioners as the King ſhall appoint. So 
that no Papal Exemption can now be pleaded as to appropriated Churches, 
bow clear and full ſoever the Charters of Exemption were, This is a 
thing ſo little taken notice of, that I ſhall ſet down the Words, F. 23. 
Be it further enafled, That ſuch of the ſaid Monaſteries, &c. and all Chur- 
ches and Chapels, to them, or any of them belonging, which before the D/ſſo- 
lution, &c. were exempted from the Viſitation or Piktations, and all other 
Jariſaition of the Ordinary or Ordinaries within whoſe Dioceſe they were ſi- 
tuate or ſet, ſhall from thenceforth be within the Juriſditlion and Viſitation 
of the Ordinary or Ordinaries, within whoſe Dioceſe they or any of them be 
fitnate and ſet ; or within the Viſitation and Juriſdictian of ſuch Perſon or 
Perſons, as by the King's Highneſs ſhall be limited or appointed, this Act or 
any other Exemption, Liberty or Juri ſdiction to the contrary notwithſtanding. 


Therefore no Perſons who enjoy the Eſtates belonging to Moxaſteries, 


can now plead an Exemption by virtue thereof from the Ordinary's Ju- 
riſdiction ; nor that they have a Power to put in and put out as they 
pleaſe, without any regard to the Biſhop's Authority. 

But ſuppoſe there were no Endowment, and that the Churches were 
built on the Site of the Monaſteriec, and ſo were ſupplied by their own 
Body ; then ſuch Perſons are wholly at their Will, and they may turn 
them out as they pleaſe. 1 anſwer z | 

I confeſs the Condition of ſuch Stipendiaries is as bad as of thoſe who 
bold their Benefices under Bonds of Reſignation ; for Tenures at the Will 
of the Lord, are the worſt of any. But it is to be hoped, that ſuch Per- 
ſons who enjoy ſuch Eſtates as were originally deſigned for the Support 
of the Paro: hial Clergy, (however at firſt fraudulently perverted by the 
Combination of the Monks and Popes) will at the leaſt take Care that 
the Cure of Souls be duly provided for in ſuch places. For that Bur- 


then goes along with the Churches Revenue, in whoſe Hands ſoever 


it be ; and ſo they are both in Law and Conſcience to fee the Places 
Aa a aa well 
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well ſupplied: And by the Statutes of Diſſolution, as they do injoy the 
Rights, ſo they are bound to provide for the Churches; and where they 
were Parochial, to ſee that there were a fixed Iacumbent with a compe- 
tent Maintenance ; which the Law always took a particular care of 
II. It is time now to conſider the Precedents, which have been 
produced to ſhew that theſe Bonds of Reſignation are not againſt Law. 
The firſt is of Foes and Laurence, 8 Fac, A Bond was given to re. 
ſign the Benefice he was preſented to, within three Months upon Re- 


Cr. 2-248, queſt: and it was alledged in Court, That it was a acal Contract, 


and againſt Law. On the other (ide it was ſaid, That there doth not ap- 
pear any Simony upon the Condition ;, and therefore Judgment was given 
for the Bond. But a Writ of Error was brought in the Excheguer-Cham- 
ber; and the principal Error inſiſted on, was, That this Condition was 
againſd Lam. But the Judgis of the Common Bench, and Barons of the 
Exchequer held, That the Obligation and Condition are good enough. For 
a Man may bind himſelf to reſign upon good and valuable Reaſons, without 


e 


any Colour of Simony; as to be obliged to reſign, in caſe of Plurality or Non- 


reſilence; or if his Son be at Age. But if it had been for a Leaſe of the Glebe 


Cr. 2+2 74s 


or Tythes, or 4 Sum of Money, that had been Simony, &c. and ſo the 
Judgment was affirmed. - , * 

o this Precedent I anſwer, That the Reaſon of the Judges is inſuf- 
ficient. For it comes to this: The Bond is good becauſe there may be 
good Reaſon for it. May it not be ſaid on the other fide, :The Bond is 
naught, becauſe there may be à very bad Reafon for it? And a Bond 
that may be turned to ſo very ill Uſes, it cannot but feem ſtrange to 
me, that the Judges ſhould affirm it to bè a good Bond. If the parti- 
cular Reaſans had been made the Conditions of the Bond, they might 
have judged upon them; but the Bond was general, and no Condition 
in it but Notice. Therefore the Judgment muſt be, That a Bond is 
reafonable, if no bad Conditions appear in it; which makes the Incum- 
bent a Slave to the Patron, and overthrow the juſt Rights and Liber- 
ties of the Clergy; and lays them open to Perjury, when they give 
ſuch a Bond meerly to obtain a Preſentation. And they very well knew 
that none could be poſſeſſed of a Benefice withont an Oath againſt all 
Simoniacal Contraths, either direflly or indirectly. Why did not the Jud- 
ges declare, that it was Sony within their Oath? But they were only to 

judge of the Law. And how could they judge this not to be a Simoniacal 
Bargain? * Becauſe there was no Himoniacal Condition im it. But what is a 
Simoniacal Condition? Where hath the Common Ltw determin d it? 
And by what Rule? Yes, ſay they, 4 Leaſe for Tythes, or a Bargain 
for Money, had been Simony. But huw come they to determine that no 
other Contracts are Simoniacal; when they own, That Simony is not 
under their Cogniſance? Did they ever offer to adviſe with the Civili- 
ant? What was a Simoniacal Contract, according to the Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Law? Not the leaſt mention of this; and therefore I can- 
not but think this a Judgment without ſufficientReaſon to ſupport 
"ob l b 0 N 
The ſame Cauſe came on again the next Lear; and there it is decla- 
red, That it was not Simony, but good Policy to tie bim to reſign; and if it 
were, it is not material. Here are two good Points declared: 1. 16 
Bonds of Reſignation are good Policy. To what End? To inſnare Mens 
Conſciences ; to make the Church a Prey to corrupt Patrons ; to keep 
Men from doing their Duties, leaſt they ſhould diſpleaſe their Patrons, 


If this be good Policy, let it rather paſs for that, than for good ow 
| 2. 
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2. That it is not material as to the goodneſs of the Bond, whether it be Simo- 
ny or not. Then it ſeems a S/moniacal Contract holds good in Law ; 
which, I think, was no good Policy for Judges to declare. | 
But weare told, That 15 Jac. in the Caſe of Paſchal and Clerk, it was 
ſaid by the Court upon Evidence, That if the Patron takes a Bond of Re- Noy, 227. 


ſynation at three Months mann, it was Simony within the Statute, And 


tor this we are referr'd to the Roll. 2051. 1 wonder this Judgment is 
not hitherto diſproved, if the Roll be falſified ;, and if not, here is Judg- 
ment againſt Judgment. | 

But again, in the Caſe of Babington and Wood, it was reſolved on the cr car. 
ſame Grounds with that of Jonet and Laurence, and ſo deſervesno new — 
Conſideration: and ſeveral other Judgments are ſaid to have been gi- 1 
yen ſince on the ſame Grounds. | Jones, 

But let us compare this Caſe with ſuch as have been adjudged to be je. 2. 
S$mony in the Courts of Common Law. 446. 

In the Caſe of Byrte and Manning, The Court held, That if a Man Cr. Cir. 
enter d into a Contract to procure a Preſentation, in Conſideration of the Mar- 426. 
riage of his Son, that had been a Simoni acal Contract. Why is not a Bond 
of Reſignation, as much Simony, as a Conſideration of Marriage; when 

hare made equally the Conditions of obtaining a Preſentation ? 

If a Simoniacal Contract be made, and the Perſon preſented not at all pri. Jg. Elin. 
vy to it, he is to incur the Penalty of it ; but it a Man be privy to a Bond c. 8 
of Reſignation in order to a — he (hall not be guilty. And yet Cr. 2. 383. 
in the one Caſe, a Man ſwears with a good Conſcience, which I think $32.25 
he cannot in the other. | | 3. 90. 

In the Caſe of inc heomb and Pulleſton, it was declared to be Simo- Hob. 165. 
ny, to purchaſe the next Preſentation, when the Incumbent was ſtill alive, 
but in a Fit of the Strangury. And yet this was not within the Letter of 
the Law; for the Living was not actually void. Therefore ſuch Acts, 
as are againſt the Deſign and Reaſon of the Law, are forbidden by it. 

And the like was affirmed by Juſtice Hutton in the Caſe of Sheldon and Winch, 
Bret. In a late Judgment in Chancery, Bonds of Reſignation at pleaſure 98 

to Patrons by their Clerks, are damned in Equity, when any ill Uſe is made Rep Chan- 
of them. But why ſhould any ſuch Bonds be allowed in Law, which are —4 5 
liable to ſuch ill Uſes? 

I conclude with the Words of my Lord Coke, That the Common Law 1 Inſt. 
doth deteſt Simony, and all corrupt Bargains for Preſentation to any Bene- 
fte; and its deſign is, that a fit Perſon for the Diſcharge of the Cure ſhould 
be preſented freely without Eæpecl ation of any thing. How then can Bonds 
of Reſignation be agreeable to Law? 

Having thus diſpatch'd the main Point againſt all General Bonds, which 
are made the Conditions of obtaining a Preſentation ; there remain on- 
ly ſome Quæry's to be reſolved. 

(1.) Suppoſe a Bond be required only to tie Men up to do their Duties, 
and to keep them from Non-Reſidence. Tanſwer, (1.) That the Patron is to 
blame to pitch upon a Perſon to diſcharge ſuch a Cure, of whom at 
the ſame time he diſcovers ſuch a Miſtruſt as to need a Bond to make him 
do his Duty. And if a Man makes no Conſcience of his Duty without 
2 Bond, I doubt he will make very little with it. If he could make him 
2 good Man by his Bond, it were of great Uſe ; but if he be not, he may 
do the more Miſchief by continuing in his Place by the force of a Bond. 

So that I look on ſuch Bonde, as apt to raiſe Scruples in good Men's 
Minds, and to do no good upon bad ones. 

2. That all wiſe and good Patrons will conſider the general Miſchiet, 
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more than a particular Inconvenience. And what greater Miſchief can 
come to our Church, than to have Bonds of Reſignation brought into re- 
queſt? For, beſides corrupt Patrons as to Bargains ;, what Advantage will 
corrupt Patrons as to Religion make of it? who by that means will be able 
to turn out the Incumbents upon notice given, when opportunity ſerves 
them ; as is before obſerved in the Preface. | 
(2.) Suppoſe it be a very equitable Caſe, as for e Minor, js a Bond of Re- 
ſignation unlawful 2 ghee 6 
I anſwer, That there may be a lawful Truſt, in ſuch a Caſe I do not 
queſtion ; but whether the Perſon who takes this Truſt, can enter into a 
Bond, and take the Oath, I very much queſtion, upon the Reaſons already 
mentioned. For there may be a confitlential Simony, as the Caſuiſts call it ; 


Navarr, and the way to prevent it, is, ſay they, That the 7 ruſt be ſore pretii, pacli, 
man. ©23* mods, vel conditionis interventu. For the taking of a Bond argues a Miftruſt, 


n. 109, 


and is therefore contrary tothe Nature of a Truſſ. | 
(3.) Suppoſe the Biſhop himſelf requires a Bond of Reſignation, as to 2 


. Prebend of his Church, If the Prebendary quit the Dioceſs.; is ſuch a Bond 


Juſtifiable, or not? 

The Biſhop is, no doubt, bound to take all poſſible care of the Good 
of his Dioceſs, and to make his Preferments ſerviceable to that End. But 
if a Man knows beforehand, that without this Condition he cannot ob- 
tain it, and with it he may, he runs into a Snare by giving a Bond for 
that End; and after, taking the Oath _ any Simoniacal Contract, 
directly or indireFly. I do think theſe Bonds of fo bad a Nature and 
Tendency, that Ido wiſh that no Countenance or Incouragement be given 
to them; eſpecially by ſuch, whoſe Example may encourage others to do 
that for bad Defigns which they do for good. And Wiſe and Good Men 
will always ſhew the greateſt Regard to that, which ſerves the moſt 
Publick Intexeſt, and prevents the moſt growing Miſchief. 

(4.) Suppoſe the Incumbent of a Living makes an Agreement with ano- 
ther Clergyman, that he ſhall have a Leaſe of his Benefice from three Tears to 
three Years ; upon which he takes a Sum of Money, and gives a Bond of Re- 


frenation before Harveſt, and is to procure a Preſentation from the Patron; 
ii this Simony, or not, by our Law ? 


Here the Patron is only ſuppoſed barely to know and to. conſent, 


( which is hardly to be ſuppoſed in ſuch kind of Caſes) and that the 


Terms are only between the two Parties, (for I will not ſuppoſe the Bi- 
ſhop acceſlary to ſuch Bargains) the Queſtion is, Whether the Incum- 
bent can with a ſafe Conſcience part with his Beneſice on ſuch Terms? 
and whether the other can give a valuable Conſideration for his Inte- 
reſt in it, if the Patron conſents? 

I anſwer, That the Law is as expreſs againſt corrupt Reſignation, as againſt 
corrupt Bargains for a Preſentation ; only the Penalty is not fo great. The 
Words of the Act are, That if any Incumbent of any Benefice with Cure of 
Souls, ſhall corruptly refign or exchange the ſame, or corruptly take for, oriu 
reſpe# of the Reſigning or Exchanging of the ſame direòly or indirectly any 
Penſion or Sum of Money or Benefit whatſoever 3 that then as well the Gi. 
ver as the Taker, &c. ſhall loſe double the Value of the Money ſo given, and 
double the Value of one Years Profit. 31 Eliz. c. 6. | 

It may poſſibly be ſaid, That this is a diſtin& Clauſe from the other, 
and hath another kind of Penalty; and ſo cannot reach Perſons in point 
of Conſcience as the other doth. But this is a ſtrange way of dealing 
with Laws. For there is the ſame Penalty in the former Clauſe ; only 


there is added a preſent Avoidance, and a D:ſability in Lam; 1 
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theſe two left out, the one ſtands upon the fame Foot with the o- 
ther. And I would know, Whether. if theſe were gone, they 
could not as well make a Bargain for a Preſentation, ' as for 
ſuch a Reſignation ? And is there nothing of Conſcience; or 
Honour, or a Regard to the Dignity of the Sacred Function in the Caſe? 
No Reverence to Laws made on purpoſe to deter Men from ſuch ſordid 


Practices? Is a Benefice to be look d on as a meer Livelihood, to be 


bought and ſold as other Eſtates are ? Is there no Senſe of any Spiritual 


Employment going along with it? How ard to the Charge and Truſt 
t 


that attends it ? If nothing of a Spiritual Nature is to be conſidered in 
a Benefice, then there can be no ſuch thing as Simony; and then their 
Hearts are at eaſe, and they may publiſh Papers for ”reſertations às well 
as for Reſignation of Incumbents. But I will not ſuppoſe ſuch hard things 
of Perſons who pretend to be in Holy Orders; but this I maſt put them 
in mind of, that there is an Oath to be taken, and a very ſtrict one, 
againſt all Simroniacal Contracts, either directly or indirectly, And is wil- 
ful Perjury a thing to be ſlighted by any, eſpecially by Church. men, 
and in order to a Cure of Souls? I have already mentioned my Lord 


Coke's Saying, That Simony js the more odious, becauſe it is ever accompa- 3 luſt. 136. 


nried with Perjury, for the Preſentee is ſworn to commit no Simony ; and 


for this he refers to Lynwood, And I have already ſhewed how Simony 
is to be underſtood according to him. If a ſolemn Oath comes to be 
flighted, and made little or nothing of, how can ſuch Men pretend to 
Religion or Conſcience ? But it may be ſaid, That Simon) ir to be deter- 
mined by the Lam; and the Law makes a Bargain with the Patron to be Si- 
mony, and not with the Incumbent. I have ſaid enough already to ſhew, 
that the Statute doth not determine what Simon is, but only inflicts a 
ſevere Penalty on ſome ſorts of it; and therefore it may be Simony, al- 
though not expreſly againſt the Words of the Law. But the Words of 
the Law are expreſs againſt corrupt Reſignations ; -and I would fain 
know, whether a Reſignation tor Money be not a corrupt Reſignation ? 
And ſuppoſing the Patron innocent, can any Man of common Senſe or 
Honeſty take the Oath, who comes in upon ſuch Terms, That he hath 
made no Simoniacal Contract or Promiſe to any Perſon or Perſons whatſoe- 
ver, concerning the procuring or obtaining the Refory or Vicarage, &c. Is 
not this Bargain in order to the procuring or obtaining the Preſentati- 


on? Let it be with whom it will, if it be for this end, it is Simoniacal ; 


or elſe it will be hard to determine what Simon is. And as to ſuch kind 
of Bondi of Reſignation between Parties, without the Patron's Privity, 
how can they fignify any thing, if the Biſhop do not accept the Refi- 
gnation > Which I have ſhewed before muſt be into his Hands. But 
theſe Men ſeem to ſet the Biſhop quite aſide, or to ſuppoſe him very weak 
and inconſiderate. All they look at is the point of Law; and they may 
lay, They have adviſed with Council, and they have told them, that there i 
nothing againſt Law in this Practice. How 2 Not againſt Law? Did 
they ask them, whether this were not a corrupt Reſignation within the 
Statute > No ; but whether it were Simony or not ? I hardly ſuppoſe any 
Man that underſtands what Simony is by our Law, would go ſo far; 
but they might ſay, It doth not void the Living, nor bring a Diſability on 
the Perſon ; and ſo far they ſaid as the Statute doth. But is this all 
which Men of Conſcience, and who take the Care of Souls, are to en- 
quire after > What! nothing but whether the Berefice will be void or 
not Or, whether the King may preſent or not? Are theſe all tlie Conſi- 
derations, even of Clergy men, in ſuch Caſes? Such kind of * 
whic 
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upon. If Servants deſerve to be gratified, for God's ſake, let it 


which ſavour only of this World, are thoſe which give ſach Advan- 
tages againſt our Profeſſion, in ſuch an Age of Infidelity as ours. Do 
not you ſee, ſay they, that they mind nothing but their bare Intereſt 
as to this World, and have no regard to Law or Conſcience, where they 
contradict it 2 I am ſenſible how unreaſonable it is, to charge a Profeſ. 
fion with the Faults of a few; and thoſe in Compariſon, I hope, not 
conſiderable in it. But we ought, if poſſible, to avoid any Scandal of 
this kind; for itſtrikes at the whole Body of the Clergy of our Church, 
and at Religion it ſelf; which if we have any our ſelves, we ſhall be 
very tender of the Honour df. Some Men have a mighty Prejudice a- 
gainſt any Church*men meddling in Secular Affairs, although they be 
Matters of Juſtice ang Mercy, which the Law of the Land calls them 
to; but my great Prejudice is againſt ſuch Church-men, who bring 
Secular Ways of Trafficking into Church-matters, as though nothing 
were really minded, but buying, and ſelling, and getting Gain. Advan- 
cing of Trade is a noble Deſign in a Nation, and that which makes it 
conſiderable at Home and Abroad; but God forbid that fuch a way of 
Trading ſhould ever be brought into the Church, or be ſuffered to go 
unpuniſhed in it : for it will certainly ruin the beſt Church in the 
World, by leſſening the Reputation of Church-men, by taking off the 
good Affections of the People, and making them to run into Faction 
and Infidelity. | » 

There is certainly ſomething more to be regarded in theſe things be- 
ſides our own Intereſt ; there is that of Religion, of our Church, and 
of the Laws of the Land, which ought to over-rule it. Suppoſe there 
were nothing but the bare Law in the caſe, which expreſly forbids all 
corrupt Reſignations; is it not fit for thoſe who are to preach Obedi- 
ence to Laws, to.obſerve them, in what relates to themſelves > Ought 
they not to be Examples to others in every thing of good Report, and 
to abſtain from whatever tends to take off from the Influence of their 
Doctrine upon the People? And nothing doth it more, than when they 
are ſuſpected to come among them by unlawful and indirect means. 

I have taken the Liberty in this Diſcourſe, to ſpeak my Mind freely 
about Matters which touch upon Law and Conſcience, the Duties of Pa- 
trons and Incumbents ; but I have done it, without any other Deſign, 
than of doing ſome Good, or at leaſt preventing ſome Miſchief to the 
Church ] live in, and which I have a true and a juſt Value for. If I had not 
thought that this kind of Simoniacal Contracts were à great and growing 
Miſchief, and had not had too much Reaſon to think ſo, I ſhould have 
ſpared my pains as others have done; for I do not love to be uneaſy to 
my ſelf or others. I know very well, how ill ſuch Diſcourſes are 
apt to be taken by all that are concerned in them, viz. Patrons, In- 
cumbents, and all ſuch Lawyers that go about to defend them. But be- 
fore I conclude this Diſcourſe, I muſt requeſt ſome things of all theſe; 
and then let them judge as they pleaſe, ſo it be without Prejudice and 
Partiality. Wat 4 a 

I. That Patrons would conſider, That the Right of Patronage is 2 
Truſt committed to them, of which they muſt give an account to God; 
for there is an Obligation in point of Conſcience, going along with it. 
It is hard to believe what is commonly reported, how ſlight many great 
Patrons make of their beſtowing of Benefices, by letting Servants make 
their beſt Advantage of them; who ſcandalouſly expoſe the II. 
vings, and themſelves, and the Honour of thoſe they depend 
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not be at che Price of Souls. If there were no ſuch-thing'as Relz- 
gion, but that the pretended Care of Souls is nothing but an Artifi- 
cial way of Maintaining a Sett of Men, ta keep the Peqple in a little bet- 


ter Order, by telling them of Moral Duties and another Worid; then 
there: were ſame. Colour for ſuch an affected Megligence in theſe Mat- 


ters: But I do not believe that any of theſe Perfons can ſatisſie them- 


the Senſe 
it cannot 


ſelves in ſuch abſurd and unreaſonable iᷣmagimstions, agai 
of all the Wiſer and more conſiderate pargpt ind B 
be denied, that the things which they are ta teac 

of Moray. are very good things, neeMary 
is all L 'gelre at preſent. And is 1 of nd CM 


ce What fort of 
Men thoſe are, who are entruſted with the. teaclfipg Patþls their Du- 
ties to God and Man? If Religion were only to be zegagded in point 


of Policy 5 thoſe muſt be far from Politicians, who 
the Qualifications of the Perſons they put into ſuch pfices For Igno- 
rant and-Litfterate Men can nayer give them Inſtructjons ; Scanda- 
lous and debauched Perſons will certainly do abundance of Miſchief, 
making the People mote looke and debauched than otherwiſe they 
would be. Men of ill Principles will inſtill them into the Heads of the 
buſie part of thoſe they converſe among, and take upon them to guide; 
and make them far moxg ungovernable than otherwiſe they would be. 


have no very great Opinion of the World as it is; but! 21 ; 


think, that it would be yet much worſe,” if anJgnarant, Vicious, Tür- 
bulent, Seditious Clergy were put ito all ſuch places as Patrons dif. 
poſe. of: And they kuow not, but they may be all ſuch whom they pre- 
ſent, if they take no more care about them; but ſuffer their Setwants to 
make what Batgains they think fit; who mind not they Men, but the 
Advantage they are to get by them. And there is a juſt Prefumption, that 
thoſe are not very deferying, who are ready to drive ſuch Bargains for 
themſelves: And ſuch Meni are not to be valued, as Cittel in a Market, 
by the Money they will a ‚ , eee go 
2. That Lawyers would not encourage their Clients in indirect me- 
thods of obtaining Preſentations. © For here lies a great part of our pre- 
ſent Miſchief: The Clergymen who want Benefices, they ſay ; we are 
ignorant of the Law; but we go to thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is to under- 
ſtand it: And they tell us, they have Caſes and Precedents in their 
Books, for ſuch Bonds; and they have been many times adjudged in 
the Courts of Law to be good; and therefore why are we to blame if 
we ſubmit to them? But here lies the great Miſtake: The point is real- 
ly a point of Conſcience às to the Oath; but the Queſtion to put them, 
can be only a point of Law ; who are to give Judgment upon the Sta- 
tute, and according to the Rules of Judgment allowed in _ Courts. 
But I cannot but obſerve, that there is no Precedent offer d before 
8 Jac. I. and in the 15th. was a contrary Jadgment. In the beginning 
of Charles I. the former Judgment was affirmed ; and from hence it h 
come to be ſuch a prevailing Opinion. I confeſs, that I am not fa- 


a thing to paſs for Law ; nor whether the Authority of ſuch a Sentenee, 
or the Reaſon, is to give the force of Law to it. I obſerve, that my 
Lord Cale, when, he ſpeaks of the Laws of England; be reckons bp 


told therp. THis 


e no regard to 


tified, how far ſuch Precedents, or one or two. juficial Sentences make 


Common Lam, Statute Laws, Cuſtoms reaſonable, &c. but he never men- : laſt. 1. 


tions the Judgment of the Courts, as any part of our La ʒ they being 
no more but a* Declaratory Sentence of the Majority-ofthe Judges, 
when it may be the other differ upon better Reaſons; and when ſuch 
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which ſavour only of this World, are thoſe which give ſuch Advan- 
tages againſt our Profeſſion, in ſuch an Age of Infidelity as ours. Do 
not you ſee, ſay they, that they mind nothing but their bare Intereſt 
as to this World, and have no regard to Law or Conſcience, where they 
contradict it 2 I am ſenſible how unreaſonable it is, to charge a Profei- 
fion with the Faults of a few; and thoſe in Compariſon, I hope, not 
conſiderable in it. But we ought, if poſſible, to avoid any Scandal of 
this kind; for itſtrikes at the whole Body of the Clergy of our Church, 


and at Religion it ſelf; which if we have any our ſelves, we ſhall be 


very tender of the Honour bf. Some Men have a mighty Prejudice a- 
gainſt any Church*men meddling in Secular Affairs, although they be 
Matters of Juſtice and Mercy, which the Law of the Land calls them 
to; but my great Prejudice is againſt ſuch Church-men, who bring 
Secular Ways of Trafficking into Church-matters, as though nothing 
were really minded, but buying, and ſelling, and getting Gain. Advan- 
cing of Trade is a noble Deſign in a Nation, and that which makes it 
conſiderable at Home and Abroad; but God forbid that ſuch a way of 


Trading ſhould ever be brought into the Church, or be ſuffered to go 


unpuniſhed in it: for it will certainly ruin the beſt Church in the 
World, by leſſening the Reputation of Church-men, by taking off the 
good Affections of the People, and making them to run into Faction 
and Infidelity. 

There is certainly ſomething more to be regarded in theſe things be- 
ſides our own Intereſt ; there is that of Religion, of our Church, and 
of the Laws of the Land, which ought to over-rule it. Suppoſe there 
were nothing but the bare Law in the caſe, which expreſly forbids all 


corrupt Reſignations ; is it not fit tor thoſe who are to preach Obedi- 


ence to Laws, to obſerve them, in what relates to themſelves ? Ought 
they not to be Examples to others in every thing of good Report, and 
to abſtain from whatever tends to take off from the Influence of their 
Doctrine upon the People? And nothing doth it more, than when they 
are ſuſpected to come among them by unlawful and indirect means. 

I have taken the Liberty in this Diſcourſe, to ſpeak my Mind freely 


about Matters which touch upon Law and Conſcience, the Duties of Pa- 


trons and Incumbents ; but I have done it, without any other Deſign, 
than of doing ſome Good, or at leaſt preventing ſome Miſchief to the 
Church live in, and which I have a true and a juſt Value for. If I had not 
thought that this kind of Simoniacal Contracts were à great and growing 
Miſchief, and had not had too much Reaſon to think ſo, I ſhould have 
ſpared my pains as others have done; for I do not love to be uneaſy to 
my ſelf or others. I know very well, how ill ſuch Diſcourſes are 
apt to be taken by all that are concerned in them, viz. Patrons, In- 
cumbents, and all ſuch Lawyers that go about to defend them. But be- 
fore I conclude this Diſcourſe, I muſt requeſt ſome things of all theſe; 
and then let them judge as they pleaſe, ſo it be without Prejudice and 
Partiality. | | : 

I. That Patrons would conſider, That the Right of Patronage is 2 
Truſt committed to them, of which they muſt give an account to God; 
for there is an Obligation in point of Conſcience, going along with 1t. 
It is hard to believe what is commonly reported, how ſlight many great 
Patrons make of their beſtowing of Benefices, by letting Servants make 
their beſt Advantage of them; who ſcandalouſly expoſe the II. 
vings, and themſelves, and the Honour of thoſe they depend 


upon. If Servants deſerve to be gratified, for God's ſake, let it 


not 
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not be at the Price of Souls; If there were no ſuch thing as Reli- 
gion, but that the pretended Care of Souls is nothing but an Artifi- 
cial way: of Maintaining Sett of Men, ta keep the People in a little bet- 
ter Order, by telling them of Moral Duties, and another Worid ; then 
there were ſome. Colour tor ſuch an affected Negligence in theſe Mat- 


ters: But I do not believe that any of theſe Perſons can ſatisſie them- 


ſelves in ſuch abſurd and unreaſonable i maginations, againſt the Senſe 
of all the, Wiſer and more conſiderate pargpt | ind. Bit it cannot 
be denied, that the things which they are cackghe le in point 
of Morality, are very good things, and neceffa — ther. T 

is all I deſire at preſent. And is it of no Còbfe 

Men theſe are, who are entruſted with the. teac 
ties to God and Man? If Religion were only to 


g Pedple their Du- 
regarded in point 


of . muſt be far from Politicians, who hive no regard to 


the Qualifications of the Perſons they put into ſuch pltes:® For Igno- 
rant and-[fterate Men can ngycr give them good Inſtructjons; Scanda- 
lous and debauched Perſons will certainly do abundance of ,Miſchief, 
making the People more loofe and debauched than otherwiſe they 
would be. Men of ill Principles will inftill them into the Heads of the 
buſie part of thoſe they converſe among, and take upon them to guide; 
and make them far more ungovernable than otherwiſe they would be. 
I have no very great Opinion of the World as it is; but I cannot but 
think, that it would be yet much worſe, if an Ignorant, Vicious, Tur- 
bulent, Seditious Clergy. were put itito all ſuch places as Patrons diſ- 
poſe of: And they know not, but they may be all ſuch whom they pre- 
ſent, if they take no more care about them; but ſuffer their Servants to 
make what Bargains they think fit; who mind not they Men, but the 
Advantage they are to get by them. And there is a juſt Prefumption, that 
thoſe are not very deſerving, who are ready to drive ſuch Bargains for 
themſelves: And ſuch Men are not to be valued, as Cittel in a Market, 
by the Money they will yield. * "2 

2. That Lawyers would not encourage their Clients in indire& me- 
thods of obtaining Preſentations. For here lies a great part of our pre- 
ſent Miſchief: The Clergymen who want Benefices, they ſay ; we are 
ignorant of the Law; but we go to thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is to under- 
ſtand it: And they tell us, they have Caſes and Precedents in their 


Books, for ſuch Bonds; and they have been many times adjudged in 


the Courts of Law to be good; and therefore why are we to blame if 
we ſubmit to them? But here lies the great Miſtake : The point is real- 
ly a point of Conſcience as to the Oath ; but the Queſtion to put them, 
can be only a point of Law; who are to give Judgment upon the Sta- 
tute, and according to the Rules of Judgment allowed in their Courts. 
But I cannot but obſerve, that there is no Precedent offer'd before 
8 Jac. I. and in the 15th. was a contrary Judgment. In the beginning 
of Charles I. the former Judgment was affirmed ; and from hence it hagh 
come to be ſuch a prevailing Opinion. I confeſs, that I am not ſa- 
tified, how far ſuch Precedents, or one or two judicial Sentences make 
a thing to paſs for Law ; nor whether the Authority of ſuch a Sentenee, 
or the Reaſon, is to give the force of Law to it. I obſerve that my 
Lord C:ke, when, he ſpeaks of the Laws of Erg/and ; he reckons up 


His ; 
ce what fort of. 


22 


Common Lam, Statute Laws, Cuſtoms reaſonable, &c. but he never men- : Init. 11. 


tions the Judgment of the Courts, as any part of our Law; they being 
no more but à Declaratory Sentence of the Majority of the Judges, 
when it may be the other differ upon better Reaſons; and when ſuch 

Rea- 


110. b. 
115. b. 
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Reaſons come to be thought better by one more at another time, then 
the contrary muſt paſs for Law on the ſame Grounds. How often do 
. we hear that the Judges were divided in their Opinions in point of 
aw? How often, that the greater number went one way, but Law and 
Reaſon on the other? Suppoſe a Lord Chief Juſtice of great Skill and 
Knowledge ig the Law, to be unequally yoked with others of tar leſs 
Judgment; how is it poſſible eo prevent that Judgment ſhall not be gi- 
ven on the wrong ſidg, if the three happen to be of an Opinion againſt 
bim; or ong be abſent, and two be againſt one? In a late great Cauſe, 
viz, of Commend am although three Judges concurred in Opinion, and 
the general Practice allowed to be of that ſide; yet becauſe one 
Judge differ q from the reſt,” his Authority was produced againſt the 
Sentence of the Court: And for what Cauſe can this be, but the Suppo- 
fition, that it is not the Sentence, but the Reaſon which makes the 
Law. My Lori Chief Juſtice Hales in a MS. Diſcourſe of the Hiftory 
and Analyſis of the Laws of England, Chap. 4. makes three Conſtituents 
of the Common Law of England: 1. The Common Uſage and Cuſtom : 
2. The Authority of Parliament : 3. The judicial Detifions of Courts of Ju- 
ſtice: But how? Conſonant to one another in the Series and Succeſſion of 
Time." This is ſpoken with great Judgment : For, no doubt, a might- 
ty Regard ought to be ſhewed to a Concurrent Senſe of ſo many per- 
ſons of Ability in the Law, in the different times wherein ſuch Matters 
have been before them z and this is the higheſt Authority for expoun- 
ding the Law; but it cannot amount to the making of a Law. For, as 
the ſame excellent Perfon adds; E true, the Detiſions of Courts of Ju- 
ſtice, although by the ſtrength of the Law of this Kingdom, they do bind as 
a Law between the Parties to it in that particular Caſe in Queſtion, till Re- A 
verſed by Error or Attaint; yet they do not make a Law: For that only 
the King, by the Aſent of Parliament, can do. All that I aim at, is not 
| in the leaſt to take off from the Authority and Reverence due to judi- Fe 
« cial Deciſions, built upon a General Agreement from time to time; or 
upon Evident Reaſon in point of Law : But only that things ſhould not 
be ſo poſitively aſſerted to be Law, which are built only on a few Mo- 
dern Precedents, without any convincing Evidence: Which I take to 
be the preſent Cace. * 33 2 

3. That the Clergy would mind their own Honour and Intereſt, and 
that of the Church and Religion ſo much as riot to accept of Beneti- 
ces upon ſuch Enſnaring Terms, as thoſe of Bonds of Reſignation. 

If what I have ſaid on this Argument be true; I am ſure they have 
all the-Reaſon in the World to refuſe them, when they know not what 
the Conſequence of them may be ; and they do know what kind of 

Oath they are to take. And no Man can honeſtly take an Oath, that 
is not ſatisfied, that ſuch Bonds are no Simoniacal Contrad in the Senſe 
of that Law, by which he is required to take the Oath. Now the Oath 
iy not impoſed by the Courts of Common Law in purſuance of the Sta- 
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tute; for then, it were to be underſtood according to the Senſe and 95 
Meaning of it; but that very Statute leaves the Eccleſtaſtical Laws as they ln 
were; by which Sizony is of a larger Extent than it is underſtood 4 ſw 
Common Lam; and by thoſe Laws this Oath is required. Therefore my be 
| Requeſt is to all ſuch Clergymen, as are in danger of having ſuch put G 
upon them; thatthey would ſtudy the Caſe, ard ſatisſie their Minds an 
before they venture upon taking an Oath, which may afterwards rob dy 


them of that Peace and Tranquility of Mind, which every Good Man 1 
will Eſteem above any Benefice in the World. TH LF 1 
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THE 


SECOND PART 


OF 


ECCLESIASTICAL CASES. 


Relating to the 


Exerciſe of Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, as far as 
it is allowed by LAW. 


To which are added, 
Two SPEECHES in the Houſe of Lords. 


I. The Caſe of Exeter College in Oxford. 
II. The Caſe of Commendams. 


WITH 


ADISCOURSE of the True Antiquity of LONDON. 
and 1ts State in the Romen Times. 


1 8 
— 2 


THE 


BOOKSELLER 


READER: 


T* Firſt of theſe Diſcourſes was ſent to me by the Right Reverend 


— 


TY SO 1 


* 


— Ch Or 


Anthor, at the ſame time that the Firſt Part of the Eccleſiaſtical 

Caſes relating to the Duties and Rights of the Parochial Cler- 

gy were ſent up; and he intended to have added this and the two fol- 
lowing Diſcourſes formerly printed to that Volume ; but that firſt Part 
ſwelling to too great a Bulk, theſe were laid aſide, and might poſſibly have 


* 


<< ba 


«K been attended with other TORE of the 2 Nature, if it had pleaſed 
t God to have continu d his Life. The two Speeches in the Houſe of Lords, 
5 and the Diſcourſe concerning the Antiquity of London, I received from his 
b Son, the Reverend Mr. Stillingfleet. | 
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Of the Nature of our Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, 
and the Laws on which it ſtands. 
1 the Statute for Reſtraint of Appeals, 24 H. 8. c. 12. we under. 
ſtand what that Juriſdiction was, which our Laws did not allow, 
and what it was, which was founded upon them. It begins with a Re- 
cital, that it appears from Ancient Hiſtories and Authentick Records, 
that the Realm of England, is an Empire governed by one Supreme Head 
and King, to. whom the whole Nation owes 4 natural and humble Obedi- 
ence ; but the People are divided in Terms, and by the Names of the Spi- 
ritualty and Temporalty, However that there is ſufficient Power, Au- 
thority and Juriſdiction within the Realm to end all Cauſes that ariſe, with. 
out any Appeal to a foreign Court; the Body Spiritual, uſually called the 
Engliſh Church, judge all ſuch Matters as belong to them 5 and the Lans 
Tempordl are oor trial of Property of Lands and Goods, and for the pre- 
ſervation of Pe 
the Temporalty appointed to adminiſter and execute Juſtice, and both theſe 
do conjoin together the one to help the other. | 
From whence theſe things do naturally follow : | | 
1. That an External and Foreign Authority and Juriſdiction is incon- 
ſiſtent with the original Conſtitution of our Government, and the De- 


# —_ 


ſign of our Laws. | | | 

2. That there are two feveral ſorts of Juriſdiction owned by our 
Laws, the one Spiritual, and the other Temporal ; and that both theſe 
concur to the die Adminiſtration of Juſtice, as the Words of the Sta- 
tute are, | 

But the Statute proceeds to ſhew, Ay. 2. that notwithſtanding the 
Statutes of Proviſors and Premunire in the times of E. 1. & 3. and R. 2. 
& H. 4. there had been many Encroachments made, eſpecially in Caſes 
of Appeal as to ſuch Matters, which by the Goodneſs of the Princes of this 
Realm, and by the Laws and Cuſtoms of the ſame, did appertain to the 
Spiritual TuriſdiFion of this Realm. And theſe Matters are expreſſed to 


be Cauſes Teſtamentary, Cauſes of Matrimony and Divorces, Rights of 


Tithes, Oblations and Obventions : Therefore it is enacted, That all ſuch 
Cauſes ſhall be finally determin'd within the King's Juriſdiction and Autho- 
rity, and not elſewhere, in ſuch Courts Spiritual and Temporal, as the Na- 


tures, Conditions, and Qualitiet of the Caſes ſhall require. From whence 


it follows, Mi | Ss ev : 
1. That the Intention of our Laws before was to reſtrain the Exerciſe 
of the Pope's exorbitant Juriſdiction here in matters which belong to 
Nen own Spiritual Juriſdickion, according to the Laws and Cuſtoms of the 
Wh] BY K 


2. That the particular Deſign of this Law is to reduce things to their 


ancient and legal Methods which had been ſo much fubverted by the 
Pope's. gradual Eneroachments and Uſurpations. 

3. That our own Laws and Cuſtoms are the beſt Means to ſet the 
Bounds and Meaſures, as to Spiritual and Temporal Juriſdlickion. B 
„ 4 : LE +4 4. 


ace and Unity, according to which, there are Judges of 


One. 


: the Erclefraſtical Turiſdieton, 
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4. That the ſame Statute which takes away the Pope's Juriſdiction 
in matter of Appeals, doth eſtabliſh the Authority of our Spiritual Courts 
in ſuch things as by the Cuſtoms and Laws of England belong to their 
Juriſdition. W | i of s Hee: 
15. That ſince no other Law hath taken away this Power and Juriſ- 
dition from the Spiritual Courts, they remain till in the ſame Force 
and Authority from this particular Statute, as well as from the ancient 
Laws and Cuſtoms of the Realm. 8 > & | 
It's true that by the Act 17. Car. 1: c. 12. the Exerciſe of the ordi- 
nary Spiritual Juriſdiction ſeem'd to be taken away; but by the Act 13. 
Car. 2. c. 12. that Clauſe is wholly repealed, and the Eccleſiaſtical Ju- 
riſdiction reſtored to the ſame Condition it was in before, in all Cauſes 
and Matters belonging to the Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, according to 
the Eccleſſaſtical Laws uſed and practiſed in this Realm in as ample man- 
ner and forth, as they did and might lawfully have done before the 
making of the ſaid Act. | 
And it is obſervable, that although there was a deſign to rave re- 
formed the Eccleſiaſtical Laws by virtue of the Statutes 25 H. 8. c. 19. 
27 H. 8, c.15. 35 H.8.c.16. 3 E. 6. c.11. and Commiſhons were iſſued 
out to that purpoſe, and a Draught agreed upon ; yet theſe never paſ- 
ſing into a Law, the old Eccleſiaſtical Laws of England continued till 
in force, which were not contrariant or repugnant to the Laws, Statutes 
and Cuſtoms of the Realm, nor to the damage and hurt of the King's Pre- 
rogative. And from hence the Eccleſſaſtical Laws are mentioned in fe- 
veral Acts of Parliament, as ſtill in being after the Statute 25 H. 8. c. 
19. So 27 H.8.c. 20. Tithes are required to be paid according to the 
Eccleſiaſtical Laws and Ordinances of the Church of England, 32 H.8. c. 
7. Detainers of Tithes are to be proceeded againſt according to the 
Courſe and 1. of the Eccleſiaſtical Laws, 35 H. g. c. 19. Perſons 
are ſuppoſed to be convict according to the Ecclefiaſtical Laws, 1 E. 6. c. 2. 
An Alteration was made as to the Name and Authority by which the 
Summons, and Citations, and other Proceſs was ſent out; for inſtead 
of the Biſnops Names, they were to be in the King's Name as in Writs 
at Common-Law, but with the Te/ts of the Biſhops. Which was oc- 


caſion d by the Jealouſy ſtill remaining, that ſome Biſhops acted by Au- 


thority from Rome; (which Jealouſy is removed by the Act of Supre- 
macy, 10 Eliz.) yet we find all the ſame Proceedings allowed in the 
Eccleſiaſtical Courts as are mention'd in the Statute, 24 H. g. c. 12. and 
ſome more mention'd, as Cauſes of Correction and Inquiries de Jure Pa- 
tronaths, &c. There hath been a great Difficulty made by ſome con- 
cerning this Act; becauſe it was repealed 1 Q. M. 2. and that Repeat 
taken off 1 Jac. 25. 1. 48. Therefore, ſay they, this Act is revived, 
and conſequently the Eccleſiaſtical Proceſs muſt be in the King's Name, 
and not in the Biſhops, | 

But we are to conſider, that the Act 25 H. &. c. 20. gives the Biſhops 
conſecrated after the Manner there preſcribed, Power to execute in all 
things touching the ſame, as any Arch-Biſhop or Biſhop of this Realm, 
without offending of the Prerogative Royal of the Crown, and the Laws and 
Cuſtoms of this Realm, might at any time heretofore do: Now the Acting 
in their own Names, was according to the ancient Cuſtoms of the Realm, 
and not then look d on as any diminution of the Prerogative; for then 
it would never have been ſuffered in ſo jzalous a time as the Remain- 
der of the Reign of H. 9. For as long as they diſowned the Pope's 
Bbbbb 2 Power, 
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Power, and owned the King's Supremacy, by 25 H. 8. c. 19. they did 
not regard in whoſe Name the Proceſs went out, the Diſpute not being 
between the King and the Biſhop, but between the King and the Pope, 
and when the Biſhop owned the King as Supreme Head, the Proceſs muſt 
run in the Name of one who owned no other Supreme Head but the 
King; and what greater Injury was this to the Prerogative, than eve. 
ry Lord of a Manor calling a Court in his own Name? And this ſeems 
to me a very unreaſonable Objection, unleſs it be ſuppoſed that the Bi. 
ſhop had no other Power of Juriſdiction but what he derived from the 
Pope, which is a ridiculous Suppoſition; for the Biſhops did exerciſe 
a Spiritual Juriſdiction here, by virtue of their Office, and the Laws 
of the Land, before the Pope's Uſurpation here. If then the old 
Kings of England did, by Conſent of the Eſtates of the Realm, allow 
the Biſhops to exerciſe a Spiritual Juriſdiction without Regard to the 
Pope's Authority, how can this be ſuppoſed to be any Diminution to 
the King's Prerogative? It is poſſible that the Popiſh Biſhops in the time 
of E. 6. might in the Height of their Bigotry aſſert, that the Biſhops 
had no juriſdiction but what they derived from the Pope; but this 
was not the ancient Doctrine of the Biſhops of England, who exerciſed 
4 Spiritual Juriſdiction by Virtue of their Office, without any Autho- 
tity derived from a foreign Biſhop. Therefore we are to take the Pra- 
ctice of the Biſhops Juriſdiction from the ancient Cuſtoms here re- 
ceiv'd, and not from any late and novel Opinions; and theſe two Ads 
of the ſubmiſſion of the Clergy, c. 19. and this of the Biſhop's Autho- 
rity, c. 20. as going together. But now 1 Elis. 1. both theſe Acts are 
revived, #.6, 7. And ſo if there had been no Repeal of Q. Mary of 
the Statute 1 E. 6. when theſe Acts were revived, the Biſhops had 
Power to act as formerly; for this Revival was a virtual Repeal of that 
Act. And the Repeal of Q. Marys Act, 1 Jac. 25. doth but leave 
that Act as it ſtood in Competition with 25 H. 8. c. 20. But the Act 
of E. 6. not being revived, but the other, it puts the State of Epiſco- 
pal Juriſdiction then juſt as it was, when the Act of 25 H. 8. paſſed. 
Why was not this Repeal taken away 1 Eliz. as well as 1 Jac. 1? lt 
ſeems they then thought the Revival of 25 HF. 8. would ſet the matter 
right without any Reflection upon 1 E. 6. And the Biſhops all Queen 
Elizabeth's Reign acted by virtue of the Statute 25 H. 8. and no Pre- 
judice to the Prerogative then : How can we then imagine it to ſuffer 
y I Fac. 1. when the ſame Laws as to the Prerogative were in force 


And Q. El:z. took care to ſecure it by the Act of 1 Fliz. which effe- 


ctually aboliſhed all foreign Juriſdiction, . 16. and annexed Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Juriſdiction to the Crown of this Realm, . 17. If they had then 
thought the Biſhops uſing their own Names had been contrary there- 


to, it is not to be imagined, that it would have been permitted at that 


time. For they were then as jealous of the Prerogative, as any have 
been ſince, and did take as much Care to preſerve it; but this they 
thought not worth any Notice being taken of it. And it ſerves only 
for a Pretence to quarrel at the Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, when they 
have nothing material to alledge againſt it. 

But there are others who go much farther than this Objection reach- 
es ; for they pretend that the very Notion of Eccleſiaſtical Laws is 
wrong; for it ſuppoſes a diſtin& Law from the Common Law of Eng. 
land, which, ſay they, is inconſiſtent with the Rights and Libertzes of 
the People of England. This 
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This ſtrikes at the root of all Ecclefaſtical Juriſdidt ion and therefore 
— N anſwer d, before I proceed; and that ſhall be done by 
theſe ſteps 3 | | | | 

1. By ſhewing that it proceeds upon a very falſe ſuppoſition,visz. that 
it is one of the Fundamental Rights ihe Nation, 7 ſuch a Com- 
mon Law as excludes the Eccleſiaſtical. | N 

2. That the Ecclefiaſtical Laws of England are built on the ſanie 
Foundations with other parts of the Common Law. And that theſe 
Laws are allowd, and owned, by the greateſt Aſſerters of out 
Common Lam. 07 | | | 

1. This mighty Objection argues great Ignorance of our Fundamen- 
tal Conſtitution, as though it depended upon having one Common Lam; 
by which they bring all things under the Cogniſance of what they call 
Common Law, ſo that all Cauſes ſhould be heard and determined by 
the Rules and Methods uſed in thoſe Courts, which proceed according 
to it. This Term of Common Law ſeems to favour the Pretenſions of 
thoſe who would bring all Matters to be tried by it; but if they would 
look into the Origixal or Grounds of it, they would find themſelves de- 
ceived. For the Common Law had not its Denomination from the Uni- 
verſality of its Extent; as though all things were under its Juriſdiction; 
and all other Methods were but Encroachments upon it. But the true 
Notion of the Common Law extends to all thoſe Cuſtoms, which have 
obtained the Force of Laws, although the Method of Proceeding be 
very different in them. And although the Modern Acception of it 
ſeems to Reſtrain it to the Mwnicipeal Laws of the Kingdom, as diſtin- 
guiſhed from the more General Laws and Cuſtoms here receiv d, which 
aregrounded on the Civil, Canon or Maritime Laws; yet I ſee no Rea- 
ſon why thoſe Laws which ſtand. upon one Common Bottom, as being 
receiv d by Immemorial Cuſtom, (ſhould not paſs under the ſame De- 
nomination, For the Original Common Law of England was that which 
is commonly called, the Laws of Edward the Confeſſor, which was a 
Collection made in his time of the beſt of thoſe Laws which had been 
diſuſed by the Daniſh Irruptiont, and were then thought fit to be 
brought together for the common Uſe of the Nation. For it appears 
from our beſt Hiſtorians, that there were different Laws in the ſeveral 
Parts of the Nation; the Mercian Laws were in many things different 
from the reſt ; the Laws of the Eaſt Angles were Daniſh, and ſo were 
the Northxmbrian ; and the Laws of the Weſt Saxons diiter'd from both 
the other; and were collected by Alfred, who made uſe of the Merci- 
an and Kentiſh Laws. But although he deſigned great Matters as to the 
Laws, as well as to Religion and Learning; yet his time was ſo very 
troubleſome, that no laſting Effect follow'd his Endeavours, (notwith- 
ſtanding all that is ſaid of him in the Book called the Mirror of Juſtices, 
ſaid to be written in the time of E. 1.) in King Edgars time there was 
2 freſh Attempt to ſettle the Laws ; but he was taken off in the Flower 
of his Years, and a very tempeſtuous time followed. After King Ed- 
ward was ſettled in the Throne, there happen'd a conſiderable tinie of - 
peace; and then a Collection of our Laws was again thought of; and 
many of them were put together, which were of moſt general Uſe, un- 


der his Name. And theſe ſaith Brompton and Ranulph Higden were script. f. 


called the Common Law of England; not, that theſe Laws were then 55” 


made, but that they were then made common to the Nation; as the, 
araphraſt on the Confeſſors Laws confeſſes, c, 35. 1 
eſe 
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Theſe Laws being thus publiſhed and commonly receiv'd, the peo- 
ple of England grew extremely fond of them; in ſo much, that 
when William I. found there was no Governing this People with. 
out Laws, he would fain have put the Law of the Eaſt Angles upon 
them; but they would not hear of any but King Edward's Laws , 
which he promiſed with his own Amendments ; but kept them as he 
ſaw Cauſe. After him William II. regarded no Laws at all. Henry l. 
took an Advantage by this, and promiſed to reſtore King Edward's 
Laws, upon which he was Receiv'd ; but he kept not his Word. When 
his Daughter treated with the Londonere, they inſiſted upon King Ed. 
ward's Laws; which ſhe refuſing they deſerted her, as Florentine Wi. 
gornienſis relates. Her Son Henry II. ſaw no ſatisfaction would be given 
to the Nation without theſe Laws, and therefore he Reſtored them as 
they are in Hoveden. His Son Richard I. was moſt abroad, and left 
things at home in the Hands of Others. His Brother John had very 
little Contentment here, becauſe he preferr'd his own Will and Plea- 
ſure above the Law, which the Nation would not bear; and ſo at 
laſt he conſented to the Reſtoring the Ancient Laws, but new di- 
geſted under the Name of Magna Charta; which was confirmed by 
following Kings, and juſtly look'd on as the Standard of our Laws and 
Liberties. 

Now it ought to be obſerved, that in all theſe ſeveral Collecti- 
ons of our Ancient Common Law, the Eccleſiaſtical Laws are ſo far 
from being Excluded, that the firſt Care is taken of them. In the 
Laws of King Edward, the Churches Rights and Liberties are ſecured 
in the firſt Place; and the Eccleſiaſtical JuriſdiFion in the following 
Sections. : | 

It's true, that the Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes were then heard in the Kings 
Courts; but how? Not according to the Municipal but the Eccleſia- 
aſtical Laws; as appears by the Saxon Laws and the Charter of King 
William, when he ſeparated the Courts ; of which hereafter. . But in 
the Laws of King Edward it is provided for, that the Eccleſiaſtical 


Cauſes were to be firſt Diſpatched. In the Laws of Heyry 1. c. 5. the 


Diſtinction of Cauſes is ſet down, and ſome are ſaid to be Eccleſs- 
aſtical and ſome Secular; and the Method of Proceedings in the former, 
as fo Accuſation and Witneſſes, is at large ſet down. x 

In the great Charter, the firſt Article is, that the Church ſhould en- 
joy all its Rights and Privileges entire, i. e. ſaith my Lord Coole; all 
their lawful JuriſdiGions, and other their Rights without any diminution 
or ſubſtraFion whatſoever. | 

But ſay theſe Men, the moſt Fundamental Rights of an Engliſh Man 
by Magna Charta is to be tried by his Peers, c. 29. which is not done 
in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, and therefore the Proceedings there are in- 
conſiſtent with our Rights and Liberties. | 

This is the main Strength of the Argument againſt the Eccleſia- 
ſtical Laws and Courts, to which I ſhall give a clear and diſtindt 


Anſwer. 
1. How is this poſlible to be the meaning of Magre Charta, when 


the Churches Liberties and Juriſdiction, were ſecured before? And 


no Man ever pretended that the Eccleſiaſtical Proceedings were at any 
time in the way. of Juries. The Common Law of England, was Origl- 
nally a Mixt Law, and conſiſted partly of old Saxon Cuſloms, partly of 


the Rules of the Civil and Canon Law; and partly of the Fendal * 5 
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8 ating to. Tenures. Sec. No one of theſe cat pretend to be the old 
Common 


Lev of Bd; and altogether do make up the Body of it. 


Na as to Trials which related to Mens Legal Eſtates, the Saxon Cu- 
* Roms and the Feudal Law did agree, viz. That no free Man ſhould be 


dliſſeiſed of bis Liberty and Rights but by the Trial of his. Peers. The 
. Renewing this Law, was this, Ning John being a Mau 


who took great [Liberties himſelf, was not willing that his People 


ſhould enjoy any under him; For he ſeized upon Mens Perſons and 
took away their Eſtates, without any Proceſs at Law, but meerly at 
bis own Will and Pleaſure. This may be ſegn at large im Mart. Firm 
and others ; and therefore the People of England had great Reaſon to 
inſiſt opon this as a Fundamental Right. But there was no ſuch Com- 
plaint againſt another Method of Proceeding in Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes, 
which went upon different Rules as to Judicial Proceedings. vi. by 
Accuſation and Depoſition of Witneſſes; For if this had been the 


thing meant, there would have been ſomething in Magna Charta a- 


inſt them, but here the whole relates to the King's Proceedings by 
Frimſelf againſt Men, rec ſuper eum ibinns, uec Joper eum mittemus ; my 
Lord Cooke ſaith; this is to be underſtood of the King's Suit; I rather mn as, 
think it relates to the King's uſing 20 Smit at all, but meer Arbi- 
trary Power in his own Canſe. For the Intention of Magna Charts 
2 to ſettle. the Juſt Meaſures of Proceedings between the King and 

a Foy 277 Td 18 , ö 

1. 4 The Expreſſions there uſed do not exclude any other cuſtomary 
way of Trial allow'd by the Law of the Land; for the words are, vi 
der legale judicinm Parium ſuorum vel per Legem terre. Can any wo 
underſtands the Nature of our Conſtitution think the latter to be only 
an Explication of the former? But the Lex terræ was a diſtinct way of 
Trial at Law ; therefore Mr. Selden renders it thus; Neither will we Note on 
enter into bis Poſſeſſion, nor convict him, but by legal Judgment of 5. ee 
his Peers, or by Jury ; or by Trial of him by Oath, or Wager, or do- 
ing his Law. For ↄadiare Legem is to offer the Oath or Trial ; facere 

gem to make Oatb. Brad an ſaith of Per jured Jurymen, Legem terre Brat. 1.4. 
awittunt 3 1, e. non erunt Otheſworth nec ad Teſtimonium admit tentur, This“ 5: © 5+ 
was an uſual way of Trial in the Saxon times, and was called Ah; in 
the Privileges of Glaſerbury the King grants Athes & Ordelas, i. e. the 


. Triat by Oath and by Ordeal; this ſaith Sir H. Spelman is often menti- Concil. 


on d in the Ancient Lam ; and it is likewiſe in Domeſday Book. This (. 336. 
way of Trial was not by the fingle Oath of the Party, but by ſuch a 


Number of Compurgators as the Judge thought fit; generally two be- 


ſides the Perſon: And this was anciently allow'd in other Caſes be- 

ſides Actions of Debt; for Mr. Selden ſaith; in the old Rolls, nothing Diverſity 

i mare gual than in Criminal AGions (ant Capital) and Civil of any kind f cut, 

to adauit Leygager, a in Attachments upon Probibitiont, Quare impedits, ib. 

aud the abr. But this Paſſage of Magna Charta doth certainly relate to 

the King's Proſecution and not to Matters of Appeal at the Suits of 

the Party ; ſo my Lord Cooke confeſſes, and he affirms, that there are ſe- 9 R. 30. 

teral Trials allom d by the Common Law, without Furies. And among o- ff. 74: 
rs he mentions two ſorts of Trials by Certificates; ſome in Temporal 

Cauſes, as the Certificate of the Lord Marſhal, of the Judges upon Re- 

cords 3 and of. the Sheriffs upon Privilege; and for Spiritual Cauſes, 

he inſtances in Marriage, Baſtardy, Excommunication, & c. which he 

laith are regularly to be tried by the Certificate of the Ordinary. — 
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are not all theſe equally againſt Magna Charta? And elſewhere he 
ſaith, that the Trial of Things done out of the Realm before the Con- 
(table and Marſhal of Exgland, is by Witneſſes or by Combat, and 
their proceeding is according to the Civil Law, and not by the Oath of 
Twelve Men. So that the plain meaning of Magn«Charta is not to o- 
verthrow any other Legal Ways of Trial, which had been ſettled by 
Cuſtom and Conſent ; but that in all Indictments and Proſecutions at 
the Suit of the King, the Perſon indicted ſhall be tried by h Peers, or 
by a Jury of twelve Mew. And ſo the Author of the Diverſity of Courts 
in the time of H. 8. ſtateythe Matter: Upon an Indictment ſaith he, the 
Common Trial by our Law is by the Verdict of twelve Men upon their 
Oaths; but ſometime ſaith he, the matter ſhall be tried by the Biſhop, 
and not by Verdict of twelve Men, as generally. Baſtardy, ec. 

3. If this Argument be good againſt Eccleſiaſtical Proceedings, it 
muſt likewiſe hold againſt all Proceedings in other Courts, which make 
no more uſe of a Trial by Juries, than the Eccleſiaſtical Courts do. 80 
in Courts of Equity and Conſcience. For they are as fully againſt this 
Paſſage of Magna Charta, as the other can be ſuppoſed to be; and fo 
much more, becauſe the Churches Juriſdiction is preſerved therein, 
but there is no Salvo for the Courts: of Chancery or Admiralty, which 
proceeds upon Depoſition of Witneſſes after the manner of the Civil 
Law, and not according to the ordinary Courſe of the Common Law; 
which allows of no ſuch Proceedings. What ſhall be ſaid now? Are 
all Courts of Equity to be ran down, becauſe they take Depoſetions, and 
require Anſwers upon Oath to. Interrogatories ? The very ſame Argu- 
ments have indeed in our time been urged againſt this Court, and that 


H. of L. L. by knowing Perſons in the Common Law; and the Anſwer given, 
No. 12.90. was, that Magna Charta, by the Law of the Land doth allow all anci- 


ent Cuſtoms and Practices, although different from the Proceedings of 
the Common Law. But it was ſaid on the other fide, that there could 
be no Proof of ſuch ancient Cuſtoms and Practices as to the Court of 
Equity. The Court of Record in Chancery as it was Officina Brevium was 
allow'd to be very Ancient; but the Court of Equity was ſaid to be no 
older than H. 4. when Feoffments came in, or it may be later. And 
the Greatneſs of the juriſdiction of that Court my Lord Cooke attributes 


21nſt 453, to three Cardinals, Beaufort, Xemp and Woolſey; others more probably 


to the Defects of the Common Law, as to the Caſe of Fraud, Accident, 
and Truſt, However, if this Argument from Magna Charta hold, theſe 
can never juſtifie the Proceedings of a Court of Equity againſt a Funda- 
mental Right, if it be ſo ſtrictly underſtood. But if allowance be made 
for Ancient Cuſtoms of the Nation as to other Trials; then there will 
appear greater Evidence of the Proceedings: in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts 
than in any ſuch Courts of Equity, which yet are now the moſt pre- 
vailing Courts of the Nation, And the ſame Reaſon will hold againſt 
the Proceedings in the Court of Admiralty ; which are known and al- 


lowed to be according to the Methods of the Civil Law, which bath 


been the Occaſion of ſeveral Controverſies between the Courts of Com- 


mon Law and the Court of Admiralty as concerning Contracts made be- 


4laſt.143' and that the Admiralty cannot take Cogniſance of any thing but what is done 


yond Seas: For, on the one fide, Littleton's Authority is produced, 
Seck. 440. that a thing done out of the Realm may not be tried within the 
Realm by a Jury of twelve Men; On the other fide it is ſaid, that the 
Trial of Contra is belongs to the Common Law, where-ever they are made 


upon the Sea. Let 
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Let vs take that for granted ; but how comes a thing done beyond 
Sea to be capable of being tried by a Jury in England, who are to be 

of the Neighbourhood ? For that my Lord Cooke hath told us of an 
admirable Expedient at Common Law; which is, That an Obligation luſt 251. 
made beyond Seas may be ſued here in England in what Place the Plaintiffs. 
will, What then ? If it bear date at Bourdeaux in France, where ſhall it 

be ſued? And Anſwer is made, that it may be alledged to be made in quo- 
dam loco vo:ato Bourdeaux in France, Very well: Then a thing done 
beyond Sea may be tried by a Jury here. No ; for it follows, Iz 
Iſlington in the County of Middleſex. How can theſe two be honeſtly 
put together? No matter for that; for he adds very peremptorily, that 
there it ſhall be tried. By what Colour? By a certain Fiction at Law. 
And what Reaſon can be given for ſuch an extravagant Fiction? The 
only thing pretended is, to prevent a Failure of Juſtice. But the bottom 

of all ſeems to be, to bring all things to a Trial at Common Law, as 
though there were no Juſtice to be expected in any other Court. But 
why then may not ſuch kind of Fi@ions remove Cauſes out of all other 
Courts proceeding by other Methods to prevent a Failure of Juſtice : 
For my Lord Cooke's Reaſon will hold as well from V. 2. Ne Curia Regis IInſt q 
deficeret in Juſtitid exbibendd. And truly it ſeems very hard to chal- 
lenge a Right of Juriſdiction from 4 Fidlion at Law, and ſuch as was 
never known, till a Bill for that purpoſe, as we are told, was rejected 

in the Houſe of Lords in the latter end of H. 8. But what Foundation 

in Law is there for ſuch a kind of Fiction in matters of Fact? And if 
there be none, what Bounds can be ſet to them? All that is ſaid to any 
purpoſe is, 7 hat Contrats in general belong to Common Lam; and the 
Place is not material to the Contract. Very true, if the Queſtion be not 
about Juriſdiction; for then the Place is material. As if the Admiral 
exerciſe Juriſdiction upon Land for things which are under his Cogni- 
zance at Sea, will they ſay the Place is not material? And upon this 
Point the Controverſy began. For the Admiral in the time of R. 2. 
without any Fiction of Law, aſſumed a Juriſdiction within the Bodies 

of Counties ; upon which a Complaint was made in Parliament, which 
was the occaſion of the reſtraining Statutes, 13 R. 25. 15R.2,3. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, freſh Complaints were made, 4 H.4 ». 47. 11H. 4.9.61. and 
Care taken fo reſtrain the Admiral's Power to things done upon the 
Seas, and other matters upon the Land here were left to be tried at 
common Law. But ſtill the Queſtion remained about Contracts be- 
yond the Seas, which thoſe Laws took no notice of, the Admirals 
challenged the Juriſdiction to themſelves, becauſe the Lord Marſtal 
judged of all things relating to War beyond the Seas, and therefore the 
Admiral look'd on all other Cauſes that aroſe there to belong to him, 
becauſe in his Patent all manner of Juriſdiction is comprehended ; which 
Cuſtom had interpreted not barely of things done upon the Seas, but 

of ſuch matters which no other Court could pretend to. Now, ſay 
they, the Courts of Common Law have a limitted Juriſdiction to 
matters done within ſome County of, England, where the King's Writ seiden, 
doth come. And ſo much ſeems to be confeſſed on the other ſide, Mare cl. 
when they yield that the Action muſt be laid here at home, although“ © + 
it was done abroad. And it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe a Jury of the 
Neighbourhood to try it, which is certainly a part of our Conſtitu- 
tion, as well as a Trial by Juries. But it is more diſhonourable to our 


Laws to make uſe of ſuch Fictions to maintain its Juriſdiction, than 
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to leave things to ſuch Methods of Trial which our Anceſtors al- 
low'd. . | 
I do not go about to aſſert the Authority or Juriſdiction of one Court 
againſt another; nor in the leaſt to diſparage the Juſtice of Proceed. 
ings in Trials at Common Law, which have in ſome reſpects the Ad- 
vantages of any other ; but all that I argue for is, that all Meaſures of 
Juſtice be not confined to the Courts of Common Law ; for that were 
really to charge ſome of the wiſeſt Nations of the World with the not 
underſtanding the right Methods of Juſtice. It is very hard to ſup- 
poſe, either that the Romans wanted the juſt Methods of Proceeding 
in Trials, or that other Nations ſhould be fo deceived, as to take up 
their Methods when their Power was gone, unleſs there had been ſome. 
thing in their way which gave them Satisfaction in Point of Juſtice, 
which all civilized Nations are very careful about. Now the Method 
of Proceedings uſed in other Courts befides thoſe of the Common 
preface to Law, are taken from the old Roman Laws ; and when our Way of 
8 Rep. Trial by Juries is magnified as ſo 1 to our ſelves, it looks like a 
tacit Reproach of the far greateſt part of the Pretenders to Juſtice in 
the World. And yet thoſe who have look d more narrowly into theſe 
Matters have found, that the Trial by Juries even among us is not of 
that wonderful Antiquity which ſome imagine. It's true that Ezhelred 
before the Conqueſt, did appoint twelve in every Hundred to hear 
Cauſes, but theſe were Judges of Law and Fact too. The way of 
Trial by Aſſize of twelve ſufficient Perſons, was look d on as a great 
Glanvil, Novelty, and a Favour too in Glanvil's time, to avoid Trial by Com- 
41.21% bat, but was very different from our modern Juries. Bra#on faith, 
Bratt. . that in his time, if the twelve differ'd, then others were to be added 
19. till the Judge could find out twelve agreeing, and then their Verdi& 
Fler. 4. 2. ſtood. In Fleta's time the Judge might keep them together till they 
Br. Juriſd. agreed. And Brook ſaith, the Judges might carry them about in Carts with 
n. 105. them till then; but I know not what Authority he had for it. 
But my buſineſs is not to find fault with this Way of Trial by Ju- 
ries ; for I do freely confeſs, that if the Law be obſerved, as to the 
Return and Qualifications of the Perſons, and the Evidence be fully 
delivered in Preſence of the Judges and Parties, by ſufficient Witneſſes, 
it is one of the faireſt Methods of Trial in the World. But it cannot 
aſ-on, be denied that the Romans allow'd more Time for the Party ac- 
Ped. 79. cuſed to prepare himſelf for Anſwer, after he knew the Matter of his 
Tl de Accuſation; and that he had greater liberty as to Counſel and Advice 
Rom. for his Defence, than our Law ſeems to do in the higheſt criminal 
Cauſes ; and if we would judge impartially of our Methods of Trial, 
we muſt take all together, and not ſingle out ſome Particulars, and leave 
all the reſt. And we ought not for the ſake of ſome Advantages in the 
Way of Common Law, to condemn all others as inconſiſtent with our 
Rights and Liberties. ; 
I am apt to think that other Northern People were as fond of their 
own cuſtomary Laws as we can he; but after long Trial they found it 
convenient to take in the Rules of the Civil Law in many Caſes. And 
were it not for the Benefit they expected by the uſe of that Law, it 13 
hard to imagine how the ſeveral Northern Nations, after they had caſt 
off the Roman Yoke, ſhould yet at laſt ſubmit in great meaſure to their 
Laws. It is very well known what Numbers and Varieties of Laws 


the Lombards, and ſeveral ſorts of Goths, and other Northern r 
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brought into the ſeveral Parts of Europe, upon the Decay of the Ro- 
man Empire; but it is as well known that after long Uſage of their 
own Cuſtoms, they were glad to take in the Aſſiſtance of the Roman 
Laws. + | Dy Fridley vie of at 
No People ſeem'd more averſe to any Uſe of the Civil Law than the 
Gothe, which ſettled in Spain; for in the time of Chindaſwindws they L. L. Wiſi⸗ 
made an entire Body of Laws for themſelves chiefly out of their old 57. * 
Cuſtoms, and forbad any other. But it is obſervable, (1,) That they ro. oy 
took many things out of the Civil Law, and put them into it. (2,) 2.4 
That their Biſhops were allow'd by General Conſent of King and the 28 
Eſtates, to make Eccleſiaſtical Laws or Canons at that time; which ap- 42. c.. n: 
pears by the Spaniſh Councilt. (3.) That after all, Alphonſus 10. tran- 
ſlated the Civil Laws into Spaniſh 5 which, with the Additions of later 
Times, make up the Common Law of Spain, although there be parti- 
cular Cuſtoms obſerved for Laws in the ſeveral Kingdoms of Catalonia, 
Navarre and Arragon; becauſe they were not united as Members of 
the ſame Kingdom, but as ſeveral Kingdoms making up one Body. 
Neither the Goths nor Lombards in Italy could wholly extinguiſh the 
Uſe of the Roman Law there. And altho' the Feudal Law were firſt 
collected there, and put into ſome kind of Order; yet the Author of Feud. /.2. 
that Collection confeſſes, that Cauſes were determin'd by the Roman 
Law, as well as by the Feudal Laws and Cuſtoms. And the Reaſon 
given by learned Men, why the Civil Law came to be in ſo much Re- Linden- 
queſt about the 13th Century, was not any Command of Lotharius, 2. 24 
but the People were willing to have the Rigour of the Feudal Law a- Cod. Leg. 
bated by the Equity and Temper of the Roman. For the Fendal Law Cat, 
was found to be very ſtrict and ſevere, being intended for keeping the de Orig, 
People under a Military Service, (which was the true Reaſon of the Juris Oer. 
ancient Tenures) this by Degrees began to be found very uneaſy to 
them; and they found no way of Relief in many Caſes from the Rigor 
of it, but by the Courts of Equity, proceeding by more general Rules, 
and ſupplying the Defe&s of thoſe Laws. 

There are ſeveral things which are look d on as fundamental Maxims 
of our Common Law, which are nothing but the Effects of the Rigour 
of the Feudal Law : As, | | 

I. That all Land muſt be held of a Superiour Lord, and ſo there can 1 laſt. 1.63 
be no Alladium, i. e. Land held free from Dependance on another, | 
vhich the Romans called Jare Optimo; as the Roman Citizens held 
theirs, | 

2. That there is no Tenure, but there is ſome Service belonging to it: 
Otherwiſe, ſaith my Lord Coke, it would be againſt Reaſon, and the Com- 1 Inſt. 57; 
2 Law js nothing but Reaſon; which it ſeems the Romans did not un- 

erſtand. . | | 

3. That Lands of Inheritance do lineally deſcend, and not aſcend. And 
the Common Law being nothing but Reaſon, a very ſubſtantial one laſt 10. 
is given for this; becauſe Land is ponderoſum quid; which, I think, is Ratcliff's 
no peculiar Reaſon to Land in Ergland. But the true Reaſon was, it +* 
— to go that way, where there was moſt probability of doing the 

vice. | | 1 | | 

4. That none can be Heir in Fee Simple by the Common Law, but he that : Init. 14: 
is of the whole Blood. Which was the Rule of the Fendal Law, where- * 45 
ever it prevailed. | : 
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Riem. Theſe things I only mention, to ſne how the Feudal Lam was here 

Burguid. ' receiv'd in its Rigor, which is what ſome Men call the Common Law, 

. 1.tit.1. and when they often ſay, ſuch a thing is ſo at the Common Law, no 

et more is really meant by it, but that it was ſo according to the Fend al 

Cuſtoms, as they were here receiv'd; for they were not in all Places a- 

like. So that here we have two Notions of the Common Law; 1. For 

the Saxon Cuſtoms which were generally eaſy and well-liked. 2. For 

the Norman Tenures, which were much harder, and required a ſtricter 

Obſervance. And this Strictneſs is ſuitable to what they call Proceed- 

ing at Common Law. And although there were ſome kinds of Servi- 

ces in the Saxon times, yet they were much eaſier than thoſe brought 

in by the Normans, who put the whole Kingdom into military Service, 

and added very hard Conditions to it. But by Degrees they obtained a 

Releaſe from many of them by their Great Charters ; which reduced 

things to a Cettainty, eſpecially as to Impoſitions and Trials, as to 

their Perſons and Eſtates. But yet there was ſomething of Rigour in 

the common Courſe of the Law, which called for Equity, and was to 

be expected only in fuch Courts as proceeded by the Meaſures of the 

| Roman Laws, as in the Courts of Chancery in matters of Contracts, 

and a Regard to the Circumſtances and Reaſon of Actions; for the 

Common Law proceeding upon the Terms of the Feudal Tenures had 

a Rigidneſs in the Nature of it, which was found neceſſary to be abated 

by Courts of Equity. It hath been warmly debated in our time, how 

far a Court of Equity is any part of our Conſtitution ? Which in other 

Terms is to enquire, Whether our Nation were governed by the ſtrict 

Fendal Law, or by equitable Conſtructions, according to the more ge- 

neral Laws and common Reaſon of Mankind. There 1s a remarkable 

Difference between our profound Sages of the Law about this. Hobart 

Hob. 63. ſaith poſitively, That Courts of Equity are as ancient as the Kingdom it 

Zr. and that the Chancery is a Fundamental Court, as well as that of the 

ing's Bench and Common Pleas; for, ſaith he, all Kingdoms in their 

Conſtitution are endued with the Power of Juſtice, both according to the 

Rule of Law and Equity, both which being in the King. as Sovereign, were 

after ſettled in ſeveral Courts. But Equity being oppoſite to Regular Law, 

is a ſpecial Truſt committed to the King; which he exerciſes by one whom 

2laſt.352. he appoints for that Office. But on the other ſide, Cole is as poſitive, That 

there was anciently no other Court in Chancery but of Common Law, and that 

the Chancellor was to adminiſter Juſtice according to the Common Lam; 

and that Equity then was no more than doing Juſtice, and that whatever 

Notion of Equity hath been taken up fince, is a Novel Invention, 

and no older than the Differences between the Houſes of York and 
Lancaſter. 

Here we find a fundamental Difference between two great Perſons of 

the Law, concerning one of the greateſt Courts of the Kingdom. But 

1 muſt obſerve that my Lord Coole is not ſo conſiſtent with himſelt in 

2110 79. this Matter as the other is. For in another Place he ſaith, That Equity 
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is a juſt Correction of the Law in ſome Caſes ; and that Robert Paring, we 
15 E. I. was made Lord Chancellor. What, to adminiſter Juſtice accor- to 
ding to Law in that Court? No; but ſuch Equity, as was 4 Correction cet 
of the Law in ſome © Pp How could this be, if this Notion of Equity L 
were no older than H. 4.? But if it was neceſſary to have a juſt Cor” an 
rection of the Law in ſome Caſes in Point of Equity, then ſuch a Court Is 
was founded upon neceſſary Reaſon ; and then the Common Law can- Act 
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not be the Supreme and Abſolute Rule; for then it were not ca- | 
pable of à Jul Corredion in Point of 0 7 But to ſpeak freely in 
this matter, I do not think it ſufficiently cleared by either af them. 

For Hobart is in the Right as to the Fundamental Conſtitution, 
that it implies a Power of doing Juſtice according to the Rules 
of Law and Equity : But then he dath not ſufficiently clear the 
Practice as to this Nation; which I think is very capable of being 
done; for, 20h | 

(I.) In the Saxon times there was certainly a Court of Appeal from 
the Rigour of the Law, and from falſe Judgments ; which were ſuch as 
were paſſed in the Hundred Courts, before the Eſtabliſhment of the 
Courts in Weſtminſter Hall; which all know, was not before the Time 
of E. 1. This Court of Appeal in Cafes of Equity, was then to the 
King in his Court of the Lords; as appears by the Laws of Edgar, Canu- 
tw, and Edward the Confeſſor. | 

(2.) After the Norman Conqueſt there were twa Supreme Courts; one 
relating chiefly to the King's Revenue, which William I. brought out | 
of Normandy, and had its Name of Exchequer from thence ; in this the 
great Officers of State and other Barons ſat ; the other was the Supreme 
Court of Juſtice, commonly called Curia Regis, where all greater Cauſes 
a1d Matters of Appeal were heard z and the King was not only often 
preſent, but there judged with his Miniſters and Lords fitting in Court. 
This was then the Supreme Court both of Law and Equity. 

(3.) After the Courts of Juſtice came to be tor ſome time ſettled in 
8 Hall, the King would ſtill have the Chancellor to attend 
his Perſon, with the Judges of the King's Bench. Artic. ſup. Chart. c. 5, 
28, E. 1. This ſeems ſtrange; but my. Lord Coke ſaith, That they all 2 inſt. 552 
were required to attend the King avout Matters of Law. Was there no 
occaſion for a juſt Correction of the Law in ſome Caſes then? And if 
there yere, who ſo proper as the Chancellor, who was to moderate the nic eſt 
Rigour of Law before that time, as appears by the Verſes of Thomas a f Rent 
Becker's being Chancellor by John Saricburienſes. While the Curia Regis cellar ini- 
continued, the Chancellor bad the great Direction in Appeals, as Chief quis, Ec 
Miniſter in that Court, as the Chief Juſticiary was in the other Court, pi Prinet- 
and ſo Matters of Equity came to him, as Matters of Law to the Chief ps aqua 
Juſticiary; whoſe Place was leſſen d in its Power in the beginning of ** 
Edw. I. and after confined to a certain Place, called the King's Bench. 
( The Exchequer ſtill remaining as to the Kings Revenue.) And the 
dividing of theſe Places was the Foundation of the two Courts of King's 
Bench and Chancery, as to Law and Equity, and the Supreme Court of 
Appeal remained in the Houſe of Lords, who ſucceeded the Curia Regis 
in that Point. For a Court of Appeal ſomewhere, is certainly a Part 
of our Conſtitution ; and theKing's giving Judgment by the Judgment 
of his Peers is in Aing Edward's Laws, and was therefore one of our 
moſt ancient Cuſtoms. ; 

(4.) There being diſtin& Courts fixed for Law and Equity, it is no 
wonder, if they fell into different Methods of Proceedings, according 
to the Nature of Things. For Matters of Law require a firicter Pro- 
ceeding ; and the Oath of the Judges was to proceed ſtrictly, Secundur 


Legem &. Conſuetudinem Regui, in the time of H. 3. and ſo in Fleta, \nnal. 


and by this the general Oath, 18. & 20. . 3. hath been interpreted and A rl | 
is ſtill ſo underſtood, as to bind the Judges at Comman Lam, to proceed f ler. .. 


according to the ſtrit Rules of it. Which is moſt agreeable 2 the. 8 17 
| | on- 
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Conſtitutiom of thoſe Courts, and the Cuſtom and long continued 
Courſe of it. But becauſe the Circumſtances of Actions, and the Nature 
of Contracts and Defect in Forms of Law do often require Relief, where 
the Common Law doth not give it; therefore, leſt there ſhould be a 
failure of Juſtice in ſuch Caſes, a Court of Equity, proceeding by o- 
ther Methods, was neceſſary to be Eſtabliſhed and Continued. 

Thus much I thought neceſſary to ſhew, how fatal the Conſequence 
will be, from ſuch a ſence of Magna Charta, as to Trial by Peers neceſ. 
ſary in all Caſes, for it not only overthrows the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, 
but all others, which proceed not by the Methods of the Commor 
Law. | FOR 

Thus much in Anſwer to this great Objection; I now proceed, 

II. To ſhew that the Eccleſiaſtical Laws ſtand on the ſame Bottom 
with other Parts of the Common Law of England, and that is Immemo- 
rial Cuſtom. , | 

Preface to The Common Law of England, ſaith Sir John Davis, ir nothing elſe 
Rep. but the Common Cuſtom of the Realm; and Cuſtom which hath obtained the 
Force of a Law is always ſaid to be Jus non Scriptum. The Law of En- 
1Inſt.344. 2land, ſaith my Lord Coke, conſiſts of three Parts. 1. Judicial Records. 
2, Atts of Parliament. 3. Cuſtoms grounded upon Reaſon, and time out of 
rinſt.11o, Mind. Elſewhere he divides the Law into three Triangles, (he means 
6. Angles ) and ſaith, that Cuſtom is one of the main Triangles of the Laws of 
England. And in another place, that the Laws of England conſiſt of three 
Parte; the Common Law, Cuſtoms, and As of Parliament. By Com- 
mon Law here he means Judgments at Common Law; for otherwiſe 
Cuſtoms are owned by him to be part of the Common Law; and in a- 
Inſt. 11. nother place he makes them to be a Law of Exgland, but of a different 
6, ſort : For, among the Laws which obtain in Exgland, he reckons, 
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Common Law, Statute Law, and Cuſtoms Reaſonable, &c. And yet 


„ laſt. 115. in another place he ſaith, General Cuſtom is part of the Common 


5 
My Lord Chief Juſtice Hales in a MS. Diſcourſe of the Laws of En- 
gland, ch. 4. ſpeaks more diſtinaly ; for he ſaith, that there are three 
Principal Conſtituents of the Laws of England. And thoſe are, (1.) The 
common Oſage, and Cuſtom, and Practice of the Kingdom. (2.) The Au- 
thority of Parliament. (3.) Judicial Deciſions of Courts of Juſtice conſo- 
nant to one another in the Series and Succeſſion of Time. Now it cannot 
be denied, that the Method of Proceeding in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts 
hath been an Inmmemorial Cuſtom, and praiſed time out of mind here; 
and much longer and more conſtantly than of thoſe Feudal Cuſtoms 
which make ſo great a part of the Common Law. For it is certain that 
many of thoſe things which paſs for undoubted Parts of the Common 
Law of England, have not had ſuch a conſtant and uninterrupted Cu- 
ſtom, which the Eccleſiaſtical Proceedings have had. As (1.) The 
Tenures were not the ſame, after William I. that they were in the S- 
xon times : For although there was a ſort of Service due upon Thane- 
Lands; yet it was of a very different Nature from the Norman Knight- 
Service. The Bocland then was Land of Inheritance, but not under ſuch 
Reſtrictions, as the Feudal Tenures afterwards were. And there was 
Bocland in Free-Socage among the Saxons ; which were Partible Eſtates, 
or Gavel kind, where there was a Diviſion as among Equals ; but ac- 
cording to the Feudal Cuſtoms the Land deſcended to the Eldeſt, who 


was to do the Service. I cannot find ſufficient Evidence in m—_ 
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Laws, that the Service then carried with it Ward, Marriage and Relief; : 17 76, 
but 1 ratber think they came in with the Norman Tenuresz for they 
are plain in the ancient Cyſtomier of Normandy. (2.) Can any one fay, concur, 
that there were the ſame Cuſtoms as to Proceedings in Criminal Cau- Norm. 
ſes, which are allow'd for Law at this Day 2 Who knows not, that © 33: 
in the Saxox timet moſt Faults were redeemable by Pecuniary Compen- 
ſations? How came the Common Law to be ſo much alter'd ? It is 


ſaid, that Felony was made Capital by H. 1. My Lord Cooke ſaith, it was 3 Inſt. 43. 


done in Parliament But I could never find any footſteps of ſuch an 
Act of Parliament in our Hiſtorians 5 there might be ſuch which are 
now loſt, After all, there appears ſome Reaſon to queſtion, whether 
in the time of H. 2. ordinary Theft were Capital, for it was left to the Glanvil. . 
Sheriffs Court, and was there ended according to the Cuſtom of the; ©? 8 
Country; and Indictments of Thefts did continue there, Weſt. 2. c. 13, 2 tnlt. 32. 
but my Lord Cooke ſaith, the Sheriff bad no Juriſdition in Capital Crimes. . 
But Robbery, and burning Houſes, and open Murder and Treaſon had no“ 
Weregild among the Saxons ; theſe things were then accounted Felonies 
at Common Law ; but the Notion of it is ſince much inlarged, and yet 
the Common Law continues the ſame, | 

In the Caſe of Homicide, although the Law was that voluntas reputa- ; 1nit.5.6. 
batur pro facto; yet Cooke ſaith, that Will muſt be proved, not by Word 161. 
or Writing, but by ſome Overt- AF tending to the Execution of his Intent. 
But doth this Rule of Common Law hold in Caſe of Treaſon ? No, 
he ſaith, before the Statute 25 E. 3. a Declaration of the Intent by Wards 
or Writing was ſufficient, which be offers to prove from the ancient | 
Books, Which are plain, that if the Defign or Intention be well proved, Glan. . 
although the Effect do not follow, the Party is guilty of High Treaſon? © 
at Common Law: But the Queſtion ſtill remains about the Proof ; Brad 3: 
what is ſufficient at Common Law. For my buſineſs is not to give the}. g. 
Senſe of the Statute, but only to ſhew, that there were then very diffe- Mere. 21. 
rent Opinions about ſo great a Point as Treaſon ; and the uncertainty Fler '-2*- 
of the Judges, was the true Reaſon of that famous Act of Parliament, 
as appears by the Parliament Rolls of that Year. Now if the Common 
Law of England be ſo certain and unchangeable a thing, as my Lord 
Cooke often affirms ; how came the Judges to be ſo much to ſeek what 
was Treaſon at Common Law ; for one would think they ſhould haye 
known this the eaſieſt of any one Point, being a matter of ſo great con- 
ſequence; and which they had ſo often Occaſion to give Judgment in. 
But the firſt Words of the Act are, Where's divers Opinions have been be- 
fore this time, in what Caſe Treaſon ſhall be ſaid and in what not. How 
came theſe divers Opinions in ſuch a Point of Common Law? But my 
Lord Cooke takes no notice of this, but only ſaith, that the Law is for 
the moſt part Declaratory of the ancient Law. How came the ancient Law 
to beget ſuch different Opinions, as to need ſuch a Declaration ? And 
yet even his Declaratory Act hath not cleared the Doubts as to the 
Proof at Common Law. For he ſaith, that before Leclaring by Words 4 luſt. 5.5 
or Writing the inward Intention, was ſufficient Overture by Common Law. 


And again, by all which is manifeſt, that Compaſſing, Machinating, Comn- 


ſelling, &c. to kill the King, though it hath no other Declaration but by 

Words, was High Treaſon at Common Law. But is the Common Law al- 

ter'd as to this or not by this Statute > It ſaith, the Perſon muſt be prove- 

ably attainted of the Overt- Act. But it doth not clear the meaning of an 

Overt-A#.- He faith, it is an open Ad which muſt be manifeſily proved. This = 
18 
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is not clearing the Point at all: For what is an open AG in this 
Caſe 2 Not every Act which can be proved, but ſuch an Act as mani. 
feſtly proves the Intention. And after all, he confeſſes, that bare 
Words cannot do it without an Overt-AF ; by which he ſeems to diſtin. 
ſtuiſn Words from an Overt-4F ; but he adds, that if the Word; 
be ſet down in writing by the Delinquent himſelf, this is a ſufficient Overt 
AGF within this Statute, But how come Words not to be ſufficient with- 
out an Overt Act; and yet, when thoſe Words come to be written 
they become an Overt Ad? The Words written are not the Overt 
AQ, but the bare writing muſt make them ſo, or elſe they are no more 
an Overt Act than they were before, ſo that the Alteration of the Law, 
as to this matter, comes at laſt to this, that before the Act, the mani- 
fe ing the Intention by Words or Writing was ſufficient ; but ſince Words 


when they are ſpoken are no Overt Acts, but if thoſe Words be written 


by the Party, then they become an Overt Act: But how far this is 
Law or not, I take not upon me to determine. i 
I only mention theſe things to ſhew, that there are ſeveral Material 
Points relating to the Common Law and Cuſtom, which are not fo 
clear and ſatisfactory to all that enquire into them. And therefore, it 
there be any Difficulties ſtarted, as to the Eccleſiaſtical Laws, there is 
no Reaſon from thence to Reje& them from being any Part ot our 
Laws. 
But it may be others will Object, that a meer Immemorial Cuſtom is no 


ſufficient Ground for Laws without As of Parliament to confirm them. 1 


cannot imagine that any who pretend to uriderſtand the Common Law 
of England in any meaſure can make ſuch an Objection; but if they do, 
I need but to refer them to the Ads of Parliament already mention'd, 
which own and allow the Eccleſſaſtical Laws. But how comes an Imme- 
morial Cuſtom to make a Law, ſince Time hath no Operation of it ſelf on Mo- 
ral Things ; therefore a Legiſlative Power muſt be ſuppoſed, or elſe a Cuſtom 
cannot paſs into a Law. 

To this I anſwer, that there are two ways of making Things to paſs 
into Laws. 1. By the Expreſs At of thoſe who have the Power to 
make Laws. 2. By the Tacit Conſent of thoſe who are to make Laws 
and to keep them. And thus, thoſe Things which are not paſled at 
firſt, by ſuch who have the Legiſlative Power in them, may by a gene- 
ral Conſent become part of our Laws. As the Fendal Cuſtoms which 
had their Riſe abroad are become part of the Common Law of 
England; not by Acts of Parliament, but by a general Reception 
of them. And thus ſeveral Canons made out of our Land may 
become part of the Law of it; not by Virtue of that Foreign Pow- 
er, but by their being ſo long Receiv'd and allow'd to paſs for Law a- 
mong us. And ſo it is expreſſed in the Act of Parliament in theſe 
Words, 25 H. 8. 21, © For, where this your Realm recognizing no 
* Superiour under God, hath been, and is free from Subject ion to any 
* Man's Laws, but only to ſuch as have been deviſed, made and ob- 
* tained within this Realm for the Wealth of the ſame ; or to ſuch 
other, as by Sufferance of your Grace, and Progenitors the People of 
* this your Realm, have taken at their free Liberty by their own Con- 
< ſent, to be uſed among them; and have bound themſelves by long 
* Uſe and Cuſtom to the Obſervance of the ſame, not as to the Obſer- 
vance of the Laws of any Foreign Prince, Potentate or Prelate, but 


* as to the Cuſtomed and Ancient Laws of this Realm; originally E. 
| * (tabliſhed 


_——— ..._ 


the Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiftion, 7 57 | 


J ſtabliſned as Laws of the ſame by the ſaid Sufferance, Conſents and 


. Cuſtom, and none otherwiſe. Here we have three ſorts of Laws z 
0 (I.) Laws of the Realm made by our Kings, with Conſent and at the 
ba Defire of the People. (2.) Foreign Laws made by. ſuch Power as we 
N have no Reaſon to ſubmit to. (3.) Foreign Rules, which are not 
: Laws by the Authority which paſſed them, but by .a general Conſent 
4 both of King and People in receiving them; and ſo they become 
of Laws, not by the meer Acceptance of the People, nor by the bare Will 
N of the Prince, but by a general Conſent of all thoſe who are concerned 
6 in the paſſing, of Laws. So that whatever Canons were anciently made 
a by Provincial Councils at home, and received by a general Conſent ; 
1 or ſuch which have paſſed abroad, but have been here received, not 
15 by Virtue of Foreign Power, but by free Conſent, they, do make up 
- the more ancient part of the Eccleſiaſtical Laws of this Realm. And 
D ſo, as my Lord Chief Juſtice Hales hath well obſerved, Uſe and Cuſtom . Te 
* among us generally receiv d doth obtinere vim Legi; and this is that 40 of 
Al which gives Power, ſometimes ta the Canon Law, as in Eccleſiaſtical tbe com- 
0 Courts ; ſometimes to the Civil, as in the Admiral's Courts; and again * La. 
it controlls both, when they croſs other Cuſtoms which are receiv d in 
18 this Kingdom. IT . . 
is And in anbther Place he expreſſes his Mind more fully as. to this 


matter, ch. 2. He divides the Law of the Land into Written Law, or 

1 — of Parliament, and Unwritten Law; under which he compre- 
nds, | | 

: 1. The Common Law, according to its uſual Acceptation, viz: 

that-by which Proceedings and Determinations in the King's ordinary 

Courts of Juſtice-are directed and guided. 

2, Thoſe particular Laws which are 2 to particular Matters 
and Courts; by which he means the Laws Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, which 
although they be written Laws, yet he reckons them as unwritten, be- 
cauſe they lay no Obligation on us here, but as they are received and 


if admitted in this Kingdom, either by Conſent of Parliament, or by im- 
10 memorial Uſage and Acceptation in ſome particular Courts, Caſes and 
oy Matters, and no otherwiſe, Ti 3 : 
* And after, treating of the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, he ſaith, They are ei- 

"rg ther ſuch as were derived immediately from the King's Authority by 
ch Commiſſion, as the Court of High Commiſſion, & c. (2.) Such as were 
of not ſo derived, but the Law of Exgland had annexed to certain Offices 

Kd Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction as incident to them: Thus every Biſhop, by 
ay his b lection and Confirmation, even before Conſecration, had Eccleſia- 
Fd ſtical Juriſdiction annexed to his Office, as Judex Ordinarius within his 
A Dioceſe ; and divers Abbots anciently, and moſt Arch-deacons at this 
7 — by Uſage, had the like Juriſdiction within certain Limits and 

ecincts. 7 | _—_ 
— But he adds, that although the ordinary Juriſdiction of the Biſhop 
ob- 2 7 his Office, yet in foro exterior: it is derived from the Crown 
ot England. E . L 

** And although, faith he, the Proceſs runs in the Name, and undet 
* the Seal of the Biſhops, yet that is no Impediment but that their Juriſ- 
ng dition is derived from the Crown; for till the Statute 27 H. 8. the 
ſer- Proceſs in Counties Palatine run in the Names of the Counts Palatine, 
yet no Man ever doubted but the Palatine Juriſdiction was derived from 


the Crown. ' Hoe 2 1 
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11oſt.344. The Eccleſfaſtical Laws, ſaith my Lord Chief Juſti ce Coke, are thoſe 

which are allow d by the —_ the Realm, viz. which are not againſt th, 
Common Law (whereof the King's Prerogative is a principal part) nor @ 
gainſt the Statutes and Cuſtoms of the Realm, and regularly according to 
ſuch Eccleſiaftical Laws, the Ordinary and other Ecclefiaſtical Judges do 
proceed in Canſes within their Conuſance; and this Juriſdliction was 7 
, bounded by the ancient Common Laws of the Realm, and ſo declared by 
r Inft. 11. AF of Parliament. And in other Places he owns the Eccleſiaſtical Juriſ- 


4Inft.321, In and Lews 3 but till ſaith, hat they are bounded by the Laws of 


the Realm, Of which there is no Queſtion. Of Juriſdictions, ſaith 
Proxm.to he in his Preface to 4 Inft. ſome be Eccleſiaſtical, and ſome Civil and Tem. 
4 inſt. poral. Of both theſe, ſome be Primitive or Ordinary; Some derivate or de. 


 11nſt, 96. leg ate by Commiſſion. For deciding Controverſies, and for diſtribution of 


Juſt ice within this Realm, there be, faith he in another place, two diſtintt 
Juriſdiction: ; the one Eccleſcaſtical, limited to certain Spiritual and Par- 
ticular Caſes ; the other Secular and General, for that it is guided by the 
Common and General Law of the Kingdom. 

4 Inſt.321. But doth he not ſay, That thoſe who have S iritual Juriſdliction, as 
Arch-bifhops, Biſhops, Deans, &. are the King's — 59 within his Realm, 
and that this may be proved from our Books ? 

Who goes about to deny this? For as Judge Hales ſaid, in Foro Ex- 
teriori the Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction is derived from the Crown; and 
therefore they may be properly enough called the King's Judges. But 
he doth not ſay, the Kings, as ſuch, have Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, 
which he never thought. For ſaith he, of what things the Clergy have 
FuriſdiFion, is evident in our Books, whereof there is no Queſtion. And 
certain it is that this Kingdom hath been beſt governed, and Peace and 
Luiet beſt preſerved when both Parties, i. e. when the Juſtice of the Tempo- 
ral Courts and the Ecclefiaftical Judges have kept themſelves within their 
proper Juriſdiction, without incroaching or uſurping one upon another. 

Did not the Biſhops before the Reformation derive their Spiritual Juriſ- 
diction from the Pope? then could my Lord Coke prove by good An- 
thority from the old Books, that they were the King's Judges? 

I anſwer that the Juriſdiction then was two-fold. 

1. Delegate and Extraordinary, which they had by particular Com- 
miſſion, and this they had from the Pope, whom they look d on as Su- 
preme Ordinary; and therefore he might in particular Caſes be the 
Fountain of Juriſdiction to them. | 

2. Ordinary and Common ; and this tad by virtue of their Office, and 
was not derived from the Pope, but annexed to their Office by the Law 
of the Land as to Exteriour Juriſdiction ; and therefore, on that Ac- 
count, they might even then be look'd on as the King's Judges. But 
in matters of Ordinary Juriſdiction, if they exceed their Bounds, they are 
Said to offend againſt the Crown and Royal Dignity, when they draw things 
ad aliud examen, therefore only the Temporal Juriſdiftion is by our Law, 
derived from the Crown. In the Biſhop's Ordinary Juriſdiction, theſe 
things are to be diſtinguiſhed. 1. The Original Right belonging to 
his Office; which we do not pretend to be derived from the Crown, 
but from the Fountain of Spiritual Juriſdiction, the Founder and Head 
of the Church. 2. The Authority to execute ſuch a Juriſdiction with- 
in the Realm, and the Rules and Meaſures of doing it; and this 15 
derived from the Laws of the Land ; which have given ſuch Autho- 
rity, and fixed thoſe Bounds ; and therefore to tranſgreſs them 15 àn 
Offence againſt the Crown and Royal Dignity. Dia 


the Eccleſiaſtical Furiſdittion. 759 
| Did not the Kings of this Realm, it the very Forms of Probibitiont, 
challenge only Temporal Cauſes as belonging to their Crown and Dignity ? 
How then could the Judges jn Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes derive their Jurifdi ion 
from the Crown £ | | 

The King's Crown and Royal Dignity may be conſider'd two ways. 
1. As to what was of Right belonging to it; and ſo all external Juriſ- 
dition doth. 2. As in Fact our Kings had limited their own juſt Au- 
thority, and given too much leave to the Pope to uſurp upon them. 
And this being inconſiſtent with the inherent Rights of the Crown, 
the Pope's uſurped Power was juſtly caſt off, and then the ancient Right 
returned. And it is to be obſerved, that the main Encroachments and 
Uſurpations of the Popes were in Points of extraordinary Juriſdiction ; 
as in Caſes of Diſpenſations, Commendams, Proviſions, Appeals, &. 
But even theſe were not carried without many Rubs and Difficulties 
by the Laws of the Land, as appears by the Statutes of Proviſors and 
Premunire, which were no more than neceſſary. For after the Popes 
came to Avignon, they were more greedy than when they enjoy'd the 
Profits of the whole See of Rome, and were farther from England. 
They then bethought themſelves of a nem Invention, which was very 
profitable to them. Being Spiritual Head of the Church, was a thing 
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5 of great Sound, but of little Advantage; but the new Device was, to 

id make themſelves a kind of Feudal Lords over the Benefices of the 

at Church. For they found that the old Fees were called Beneficia; and 

0 ſo they made a pretty artificial Turn of the Churches Beneficet into 

5h Eccleſiaſtical Fees held of the Pope as Chief Lord. Boni face 8. in the 

id time of E. 1. firſt ſtarted the Doctrine of the Pope's Univerſal and Ab- betr. de 

id ſolute Dominion in Beneficiary Matters, but he was vehemently oppoſed, Marca 4 

5 But his Succeſſors meeting with fairer Opportunities, and being upon i. G. 

* better Terms with Princes, by Degrees ſet up and exerciſed this kind 12. 1. 
of Feudal Authority in Benefices. And as the conſequence of this Do- 

* arine, the Pope challenged the Firſt Fruits, as a Year's Profits on the 

4 Beneficiary Fee to the chief Lord. This was demanded here in England 


then; but the Parliament at carliſie put it into their Complaints as a 
thing before unheard of, and therefore forbad the Pope's Officers to ga- 


m- ther them, 35 E. 1. And ſo this Buſineſs fell for the preſent; but at- 

Dy ter the Popes came to Avignon, they inſiſted more ſtrictly upon the 

he Payment of Aunates, or Firſt Fruits. John 22. owned the Demand, Extr. 
and goes about to defend it from their preſent Neceſſities; but to ſhew gf 

nd their Moderation, he ſaith, That they took but one Year's Profits at a rea- & pignir: 

a Jonable Valuation, as appears by the Bull it ſelf, which only mentions a < cum 

* Moiety of the firſt Year's Profits, where the Taxation was not deliver'd ỹ - 

Iut into the Pope's Exchequer before. 

are Fagnanus, a late Canoniſt, ſaith, that the full value was never ex- Fagnan.in 

"gs atted by the Pope; but the Taxation of Beni fue is follow'd at Rome. gef, 

ww, But Platina ſaith, his Demand of Firſt Fruits was rejected in England, 19. 

eſe except only for Biſhopricks and Abbies; and Fagnanus confeſſes, That 

to the inferiour Clergy did not here pay that Moiety, But the Pope (till in- 

vn, liſted on the Firſt Fruits as their due, according to ſuch a Taxation as 

ead was then receiv'd; but even that would not go down with the Coun- 

th- eils of that time. In the Council of Vienne, it was propoſed, That the 


Pope ſhould have a twentieth part in lieu of them; but they were then 
afraid both would have been put upon them, fer then the Firſt Fruits 
were a diſcharge from any Payments afterwards, the Rule being Ianpo- 
| | my Ddddd 2 fri 
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fitis Annatis Decimæ abolentur. In the Council of Conſtance, Tenths were 


abſolutely forbidden; but the Aunate were kept up as far as the Pope's 
Power prevailed, notwithſtanding that the Council of Bafil and the 
Pragmatick Sanction had condemned them. Pias II. publiſhed a Bull to 
deprive Perſons of their Benefices who did not pay their Anmats ; and 
it appears by his Epiſtle to Meyers, they made them pay them at Rome 
before Poſſeſſion. Here in England they went down very hardly, as 
appears by the Complaints in Parliament about them, 25 E. 3. c. I. 
47 E. 3. 51 E. 3. 4 R. 2. 6 R. 2. 10 R. 2. 6 H. 4. 1. But after all, the 
Pope's Intereſt prevailed, and Firſt Frazts and Tenths were both paid, 
until, for better Reaſon, they were ſettled on the Crown, in the ſame 
Manner as they had been paid before, as appears by the Statute 1 Elz. 
c. 4. #1. 22, where the ſame Eſtate, Title and Quantity is mention'd, which 
was ſettled on H. 8. When the Popes would have raiſed them above 
the accuſtomed Payment, the Parliament would not hear of it, 6 H.. 
c. 1. For they look d on the Payment but as an Acknowledgment, and 
not as any valuable Conſideration ; and therefore ought not to be 
ſtretched to the full Value. By the Statute Weſt, Quia Emptores terrarum, 
Payment was to be made Secundum Quantitatem: In Marſh and Jones 
his Caſe, the Queſtion was, whether it was the value at that rime, or 
the improved value ſince, and it was reſolved that it was to be taken as 
at that time. And ſo 17 E. 2. the King was to have a Year's value of the 
Tenants i Capite at firſt Admiſſion ; but it turned to a cuſtomary Pay- 
ment, and not at the full value. But this was not all the Advantage 
the Popes challenged by this new Device; for Benedict 12. who ſuc- 
ceeded John 22. at Avignon by his Bull, A. D. 133 5. makes a Reſervation 
to himſelf, among many other Preferments, of all ſuch as ſhould be 
void by Promotion; which, as the Canoniſts tell us, was then look d 
on as only the Change of a Life in a Feudal Eſtate, of which the Lord 
of the Mannor may expect an Advantage, becauſe he promotes the Per- 
ſon whom the Patron had preſented. But becauſe the Pope had a 
Power of diſpenſing with the Canons, which made one Benefice void 
by accepting another, therefore when he pleaſed he prevented the A- 
voidance, upon a Promotion by a Diſpenſation before-hand ; and ſo 
it paſſed into a Commendam, as it was then called. And by his abſo- 
late Power he gave away the beſt Preferments before they were void, 
which was called by Proviſſon. Theſe things were often complained 
of, and many Acts of Parliament were made againſt them, which were 
very little regarded, for the Pope went on, and exerciſed this extra- 
vagant Power as he thought fit. But ſometimes they met with Rubs 
in Point of Law, as in the Caſe of the Biſhop of St. David's, II H. 4. 
where the main Point urged againſt the Pope's Power was, that it over- 
threw the Law of the Land, which voids a Benefice upon Conſecration. 
No, ſaid the other fide, here is no Avoidance, for the Pope prevented 
it by a Diſpenſation before-hand. But in the Biſhop of ] incheſters 


Caſe, 4 H. 6. the Diſpenſation coming too late, his Biſhoprick was 


declared void by accepting the Cardinalſhip before it. But the Practice 
of theſe things continued till H. 8. reſtored the ancient Rights of the 
Crown, by caſting off the Pope's Uſurped Power; by the Statutes 
made 25 F. 8, wherein the King is declared Supreme Head of the 
Church. But a Doubt ſtill remained about ſuch Privileges which the 
Pope had challenged as Head of the Church, and been in quiet Pol- 


ſeſſion ot, as particularly Firſt Fruits and Tenths ; and theſe being no 
an- 
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1 Eccleſraſtical uriſdiftion, 


ancient Right of the Crown were ſettled upon the King by Act of Par- 
liament 26 /. 8, 3. And the Power of Diſpenſation in ſeveral Caſes ; 
25 H. 8. 21. 28 Hl. 8. | | | g 

But ſtill there remained ſome Petquiſites of the Head of the Church, 
which were not provided for by theſe Statutes as beſtowing Benefi- 
ces by Right of Promotion, granting Commendams, giving Commiſſi- 
ons of Review, &c. As to theſe, there is nothing expreſsly menti- 
ond; but by the Statute 26. H. 8. L it is enatted, that the King ſhall 
have and enjoy, annexed and united to the Imperial Crown of this 
Realm, as well the Stile and Title of Supreme Head of the Church of 
England, as all Honours, Dignities, Preeminences, Juriſdictions, Pri- 
vileges, Authorities, Immunities, Profits and Commodities to the ſaid 
Dignity of Supreme Head of the ſame Church belonging and apper- 
taining. Now the Queſtion is, what is underſtood by all theſe Words; 
Whether only ſuch things which of Right belong to the Crown; and 
theſe were already Reſtored by his being Recognized as Head of the 
Church; or whether ſuch other Privileges and Commodities, as the 
Pope had peaceably and actually Enjoy'd as Head of the Church? which 
ſeems the more probable Opinion, becauſe the Crown hath ſince En- 
joy'd the ſame Privileges as to Right of Promotion, Commendams and 
Commiſſions of Review; which ſhews that they were then ſo under- 
ſtood, and have continued ever ſince ; although there have been ſome, 
who have been unſatisfied about them; but their Authority is of no 
Weight, compared with the General Opinion and Practice ſince the 
time of making theſe Statutes, 75 | 

It is another Point, whether the Kings of England had not theſe 
Privileges of Right before; and ſome Authorities are produced to 

ove it, but it cannot be denied that the General Practice and the 

revailing Opinion had been otherwiſe; and there was not ſo great E- 
vidence, as to overthrow the Pope's Uſurpations from the Contrary 
Cuſtom ; therefore the cleareſt Reſolution as to theſe Matters is, that 
they are Eſtabliſhed in the Crown by the Statute, 26 H.8. 1. and the 
8 Practice, even in the time of H. 8. and ſo continued to this 

ay. | | 
There are two things ſaid by Coke upon theſe Matters which ought 
not to be paſſed over. 


(1.) That it is apparent by many Authorities, that the King ( be- 4!nſt.357. 


fore the Reformation) had no ſuch Prerogative, as to Preſent in 
Right of Promotion; but that he did it on the Account of the 
Temporalties being in his Hands; or on the Account of Ward- 


ſhip, Oc. 


(2.) That in the Caſe of the Commiſſion of Review, he ſaith, that Inſt. 341. 


ſuch Authority as the Pope had claiming as Supreme Head, doth of Right be- 
long to the Crown, and is annexed thereunto by the Statutes, 26 H. 8. 1. 
& 1 FEliz, 1. and ſo it was Reſolved in the King's Bench 39 Eliz. after 
a ſolemn Debate in Holingworth's Caſe, | 

Thus I have endeavour'd to clear, as well as I could, the Nature of 


the 1 Juriſdiction among us, and the Laws on which it is 
Ounded. | ; | 
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2 His Diſcourſe concerning the Illegality of the late Eccleſiaſtical Com- 
miſſion, was written when the Author of it was ſummoned to appear 
before it; and was in continual Expect ation of undergoing its Cenſure, fir 
not complying with the Orders of it. This put him upon an Enquiry into the 
Grounds on which it ſtood, | 
From whence he proceeded to ſearch into the True Notion of the Legal 
Supremacy ; and finding it very imperfeFly ſet down in the ſamous Fifth Re- 
port, De Jure Regis Eccleſiaſtico, he took the Pains to Examine it through 


every Reign, there mentioned; and upon the whole Matter he finds him 


and his Adverſary F. P. equally miſtaken. But in the Management of it bs 
hath rather endeavoured to give Light to the Thing, than to diſcover any 
Man's Errors, And it is hardly poſſible to ſettle the Notion of it aright 
without conſidering the Practice of other Countries, as well as our own : Of 
both which the Reader will find a ſhort but impartial Account; which 1 
believe the Author cauld more eafily have inlarged, than have brought it into 
ſo narrow a Compaſs. 

By this, I hope the World will ſee, That it was not Humour or Faction, 
but a real and well grounded Diſſatisfaction, which made thoſe of the 
Church of England poſe the Proceedings of that Time; and that ſuch 
have as great and real a Zeal for the Ancient and Legal Conſtitution of our 
Government, as thoſe who make a greater Noiſe and Clamour about it ; 
and that, not upon any new Notions or Phraſes, but upon the very ſame 
Grounds which our Anceſtors made uſe ef; and carry in them the true Balls 
of our Engliſh Government. It is poſſible ſome worthy Men may have car- 
ried ſome Notions beyond our Legal Conſtitution.z but the more they 
ſearch into it, the better Opinion they will have of it. Which, I think, is ſo 
well ſettled, that every Deviation from it tends to our Ruin. | 

As to the Diſpenſing Power, the Author hath inlarged that Part, ſince 
ſome late Diſcourſes have been publiſhed, both fir and againſt it. He hath 
negleFed nothing which hath been moſt plauſibly pleaded for it; but hath 
given a full Anſwer to the moſt material Inſtances which have been nſijted 
on, in behalfof it. And aſter all, I cannot but conclude, That the Diſpen- 
ſing Power is 4 kind of Mental Reſervation, which quite alters the Mean- 
ing and Deſien of a Law. 

hen 
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I ber the late Ecclefiaſtical Commiſſion was ſuperſeded ( if not diſ- 
ſolved ) the Author laid by 5 Papers as U ws but having communi- 
cated them to one particular Friend, ( whoſe Judgment and Authority he 
had 4 great Regard to) he hath been prevailed with by him, to make them 
Publick at th Time : It being ſtill neceſſary to ſhew, with what Juſtice and 
Reaſon, we refuſed to own the Juriſdiction of it. And it ſeems to 
me as hard to reconcile it to our Laws as Liberty of Conſcience 10 
the Principles of Popery, or the Worſhip of Images to the Second 
Commandment, | 


1689, 


* 


DISCOURSE IL 
E 


The State of the Queſtion concerning the Court of 
the late Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion. 


The Caſe ſtands thus, 


the Ad of 1 Eliz. 1. it was eſtabliſhed and enacted, That ſuch 

TariſdiFions, Privileges, Superiorities and Preheminencies, Spiritual 
and Eccleſiaſtical, as by any Spiritual or Eccleſiaſtical Power or Authority, 
have heretofore been or may lawfully be exerciſed or uſed for the Viſttation of 
the Eccleſiaftical State and Perſons, and for Reformation, Order and Cor- 
rection of the ſame, and of all manner of Errors, Hereſſes, Schiſms, Abuſes, 
Offences, Contempts and Enormities,. ſhall for ever by this preſent Par- 
2 be Dnited and Annexed to the Imperial Crown of this 

alm. 

And that the Kings and Queens of this Realm ſhall have full Power and 
Authority by virtue of this AF by Letters Patents under the great Seal of 
England, to Aſſign, Name and Authorize, when, and as often as they ſhall 
think meet and convenient, and for ſuch and ſolong time as they ſhall think 
meet to exerciſe, uſe, occupy and execute all manner of Juriſclictions, Privi- 
leges and Preheminences in any wiſe, touching or concerning any Spiritual or 
Eceleſeaſtical JuriſdiFion within theſe Realms ; and to viſit, reform, redreſs, 
order, corre# and amend all ſuch Errors, Hereſtes, Schiſms, Abuſes, Of 
fences, Contempts and Enormities whatſoever, which by any manner of Spi- 
ritual or Eccleſiaſtical Power, Authority or Juriſdiction, can or may law- 
fully be reformed, ordered, redreſſed, corretted, reſtrained or amended to 
the Pleaſure of Almighty God, the increaſe of Virtue, and the conſervation Z 
the Peace and Unity ofthis Realm And that ſuch Perſon and Perſons ſo 
tobe Named, Authorized and appointed after the ſaid Letters Patents to 
bim or them made and delivered, ſhall have full Power and Authority, by 
Virtue of this AF, and of the ſaid Letters Patents to exerciſe, uſe and exe- 
cute all the Premiſes, according to the Tenour and Effect of the ſaid Letters 
Patents, any Matter or Cauſe to the contrary, in any wiſe, a * 

. | ut 


—— 
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8 But in the 44 1 7 Car. 1. c. 11. after the recital of this latter Clauſe, 
theſe Words tollow, And whereas by colour of ſome Words in the aforeſaid 
Branch of the ſaid AQ, whereby. Commiſſuners are Authorized to execute 


their Commiſſion, according to the Tenour*and Hffect of the-King's Letter: 


Patents, and by Letters Patents grounded thereupon the ſaid Commilſſuoner; 
have, ta the great and unſufferable Wrong and Oppreſſion of the King's Sub. 


jets, uſed to fine and 9 them, and to exerciſe Authority not belong. 


ing to Eccleſſaſtical JuriſdiFion reſtored by that Act; and divers other great 
Miſchief, and Inconveniencies have fo enſued to the King's Subjects by oc- 
caſiom of the ſaid Branch and Commiſſions iſſued thereupon, and the Hxecu- 
tions thereof; therefore for the Repreſſing and Preventing of the aforeſaid 
Abuſes, Miſchiefs and Inconveniencies in time to come, Be it enacted by 
the King's Moſt Excellent Majeſty, and the Lords and Commons in this 
preſent Parliament aſſembled, and by the Authority of the ſame, That the a- 
foreſaid Brafich, Clauſe, Article or Sentence ſhall from henceforth be 
repealed, annulled, revoked, annihilated and made void for ever, 4. 
ny thing in the ſaid Act to the contrary, in any wiſe, notwithſtand- 
ing. | 

"Then after a Clauſe relating to ordinary Juriſdiction, repealed 13 Car. 2. 
c. 12. the Act concludes thus, And be it further Enacted, That from and 
after the ſaid firſt Day of Auguſt, ns new Court ſhall be erected, ordained or 
appointed within this Realm of England, or Dominion of Wales, which 
Gel or may have the like Power, Juriſdiction or Authority, as the ſaid High 
Commiſſiom Court now hath or pretendeth to have, but that all and every 
ſuch Letters Patents, Commiſſions and Grants made or to be made by his 
Majeſty, his Heirs and Succeſſors; and all Powers and Authorities granted 
or pretended, or mentioned to be granted thereby, and all Acts, Sentence: 
and Decrees to be made by virtue or colour thereof, ſhall be utterly void and 


of none effect. 


By the Act, 13 Car. 2. c. 12, This Repeal ſtands good in the firſt 
Proviſo; and in the ſecond Clanſe, where that which concerns ordina- 
ry Juriſdiction, is repealed, an Exception is put in, in theſe Words, 
Hamer what concerns the High- Commiſſion · Court or the new erecting ſome 
ſuch like Court by Commiſſion. 

The Caſe which ariſes from hence, is, Whether theſe Acts of Parlia- 
ment only take away the Power of Fining and Impriſoning, from any 
Ercleſſaſtical Commiſſion granted by the King; ſo that notwithſtanding 
theſe Repeals, the King may till conſtitute a Commiſſion proceeding by 
Ecclefraſtical Cenſures : And for the ſame Ends which are expreſly men- 
tioned in the Statute repealed, viz. To exerciſe, uſe, occupy and execute 
all manner of Juriſdictions, Privileges and Preheminences, in any wiſe 
touching or concerning any Spiritual or Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction within this 
Realm of England, and Dominion of Wales, and to viſit, reform, order, 
correct and. amend all Abuſes, Offences, Contempts and Enormities whatſoc- 
ver, which by the Spiritual and Eccleſiaſtical Law of this Realm, can or may 
lawfully be reformed, ordered, redreſſed, corrected, reſtrained, or amen 
ded, to the Pleaſure of Almighty God, the Increaſe of Vertue, and the Con. 
ſervation of the Peace and Unity of this Realm. Theſe are the Powers of 
the preſent Commiſſion, and are the ſame which are mentioned in the 
Act of Repeal, 17 Car. I: c. 11. only Errors, Herefies and Schiſms, being 
left out. | 4 

It cannot be denied, That the Power of Fining and Impriſoning, ls 


moſt expreſly taken away, and that is aſſigned as one Reaſon and 2 
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ſion of repealing the Clauſe of 1 Els. 1. which eſtabliſhes the Court; 
but I cannot be ſatisfied, that this was all that was intended by the Act 
17 Car. I. c. 11. And that for theſe Reaſons: | | 
1. If no more had been intended, then it had been ſufficient to have 
deſtroyed the Letters Patents, by which the Power of Fining and Im- 
priſoning was granted, gvithout mentioning the AF of Parliament, which 
gives no ſuch Power. But the Act of Repeal, 17 Car. 1. c. 12. begins 
with the AF of Parliament: Whereas in the Parliament holden in the firſt 
Year of Queen Eliz. there was an AF made and hat &c.. In which 
AF, among other things, there is contained one Clauſe, Branch, Article or 
Sentence, whereby it was enaFed to this Effect, &c. Then follows all the 
enacting Clauſe ; and after it, the Ab»ſes of the Power by the Letters 
Patents are reckoned up, viz. Fining and Impriſoning, and other great 
Miſchiefs and Inconveniences : Theretore, for the repreſſing and prevent- 
ing of them, not merely the Power to fine and impriſon, but the whole 
Clauſe, and all things contained in it, are from thenceforth repealed, 
annulled, revoked, annihilated, and utterly made void for ever. What 


need all this, if no more were deſigned than to take away the Power of 
Fining and Impriſoning. 


It is plauſibly argued hy che Lord Coke, That the Power to Fine and 4ſt. . 
Impriſon was not agreeable to the Deſign of the At, 1. Becauſe the Title? 


of it is, An Ad reſtoring to the Crown the ancient Juriſdlictiun; but the 
ancient JuriſdiFion Eccleſiaſtical had not a Power to Fine and Imprifon, 
but proceeded only by Eccleſiaſtical Cenſuret. 2. Becauſe the Power to re- 
form, order and correct all Errors, Hereſces, &c. was to be ſuch as may 
be lawfully reformed, corrected, reſtrained or amended by any Manner of 
Spiritual, Eccleſiaſtical Power, Authority or Juriſdiction, which did not 
extend to Fine and Impriſonment. 3. The Tenor of the Letters Patents 
was to exerciſe, uſe and execute all th. Premiſes. Since therefore the re- 
miſes go no farther than Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, the Letters Patente 
could give no ſuch Power, being in purſuance of the Act. But 1t is agreed, 
faith he, That before this Act no Man could be puniſhed by Fine and Im- 
priſonment by any Eccleſiaſtical Power, unleſs it were by force of ſome Act of 
Parliament. But becauſe the Act faith, They are to nſe dad execute all 
the Premiſes according to the Tenor and Effect of the Letters Patents, O- 
thers have thought, That the Power to Fine and Impriſon being within 
the Letters Patents, the Act of Parliament did bear them out in 
purſaing what was in the Tenor of them. EY 

But in my Opinion, this Matter ought to be a little further cleared ; 
and therefore we muſt diſtinguiſh between the Original Commiſſion, and 
the Supplemental Power, added to enforce it. The Original Commiſſion ex- 
tended no farther than Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, as is plain from the 
reading of the Sza:ute ; and that of it ſelf could go no further than 
Eccleſiaſtical Cenſure. But becauſe of the Circumſtance of that Time, 
when (as the Lord Hobart, in a MS: Diſcourſe of the High Commiſſzon 


obſerves) The Perſons moſt concerned did ſlight the Eccleſiaſtical Cen- 3 


ſures ; therefore it was thought neceſſary, in the Letters Patents, to 
grant them a new Commiſſion to enforce the former, and that extended 
to Fine and Impriſonment; for in the High Commiſſion for the Province 
of York, (which is preſerved) diſtin& Powers are granted, which are 
not in the Act. For whereas the Act goes no further than the Eccle- 
faſtical Juriſdiction, the Commiſſion gives them Power to proceed after 
another manner than by Eccleſraſtical Cenſures; tor the Words are, Con- 
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tumaces autem & Rebelles, ſi quos invenerint, tam per Cenſuras Eccleſafti- 
cas, quam Perſonarum apprehenſionem, . Incarcerationem, &c. ac que- 
cunque alia Juris Regni noſtri Remedia compeſcendum, &c. Here we ſee 
plainly a Conjunction of the Power of Common Law added to that of 
the High Commiſſion, by virtue of the Act of Parliament, and ſo in all 
probability it was in the Letters Patents for the High Commiſſion in 
this Province, which bore equal Date with the former. 

And although the Date of the High Commiſſion was before the De. 
priving of the Biſhops, 1 Eliz. Yet I ſee no ground for my Lord Coles 
Aſſertion, which the Defendant takes for granted, p. 13. That th 
C 1 was firſt granted for depriving the Popiſh Biſhops, and that 4. 
bout Twenty were deprived by it; whereas in Fact, there were but Four. 
teen deprived, and that for not doing what they had done before in 
Henry the 8th's Time, viz. for refuſing to take the Oath of Supremacy, 
which they had all taken in the time of H. 8. And as far as I can learn, they 
were not deprived by the High Commiſſton, but by a particular Commiſ- 
fon for that purpoſe, as appears by the beſt Account we hau of it in 
the Hiſtorians who lived neareſt the time. I the Month of July, ſays 
Stow, the old Biſhops of * then living were called and examined 


y certain of the Queen. Majeſty's Council, where the Biſhops of York, 


Ely, and London, with others, to the Number of Thirteen or Fourteen, 
for refuſing to take the Oath touching the Queen Supremacy, and other Ar- 
ticles, were deprived from their Biſhopricks. What he means by the «- 
ther Articles, | know not; for there ſeem to be no other at that time 
for which they could be deprived by Law, but refuſing the Oath of Su- 
premacy, (and ſo much Saunders himſelf owns) for the · other faults 
were not puniſhable with deprivation. The Biſhops being deprived 
by a ſpecial Commiſſion of the Council, ther, ſaith Stow, Commiſſioners 
were appointed for all ++ ago For London, Sir Richard Sackvile, Dr. 
Horn, Dr. Huick ad Mr. Savage, who called before them divers Perſons 
of every Pariſh, and ſwore them to enquire and preſent upon certain Injun- 
ctions. With him Holling ſhead agrees, only adding, That theſe 
Commiſſioners were ſent according to an Act paſſed, and confirmed liſt 
Parliament, 

This was the Act for the High Commiſſion, which then extended to 
particular Pariſhes, with ſuch Powers of the Common Law as are al- 
ready mentioned, but are not of the Eſence of the Commiſſioz accord- 
ing to the Act of Parliament, and therefore the taking away thoſe ad- 
ditional Powers doth not deſtroy the High Commiſſion, but the repeal- 
ing the Act of Parliament, on which it was built, takes away any ſuch 
Court-Proceeding by Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures. | 

To make this more plain by a Parallel Inſtance : The Court of Star- 
Chamber was taken away at the ſame time the High Commiſſion was, and 
both determined the ſame day, 17 Car. 1. Ang. I. 

This Court was ere&ed for extraordinary Civil Juriſdiction, as the 
High Commiſſion was for Spiritual; but by the Act 17 Car. I. c. 10. It was 
taken away much in the ſame manner with the Court of High Commiſ- 
fon : For there is a Recital of the Statutes on which it was grounded, 
3 H. 7. c. I. 21 H. 8: c. 20. And then it is alledged, That they had ex- 
ceeded the Bounds which the Law had given them, in theſe Words; But 
the ſaid Judges have not kept themſelves to the Points limited by the ſaid 
Statute, but have undertaken to puniſh where no Law doth warrant, an 


to make Decrees for things having no ſuch Authority, and to inflict þ 2 
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vier Puniſhments than by any Law is warranted. And ſo, by this very 
ſame way ot Reaſoning which the Vindicator uſes, another Court of 
Star-Chamber may be ſet up, if it keeps it ſelf within the Bounds of 
the Statutes, But we are not to judge of the force of a Law. by the 
particular Reaſon aſſigned, but by the Ena-ting Clauſe : Be it Ordained 
and EnaFed by the Authority of this preſent Parliament, That the ſaid 
Court, commonly called the Star-Chamber, and all JuriſdiFions, Power 
and Authority belonging unto, or exeroiſed in the ſame Court, &c. be from the 
firſt of Auguſt, 1641. clearly and abſolutely diſſolved, taken away and de- 
termined, If another Star-Chamber cannot be ſet up with ſome l imi- 
tation for extraordinary Civil JuriſdiFions, how can another Eccleſraſti- 
cal Court for extraordinary Juriſdiction, which is taken away after the 
ſame manner? Only the Act againſt the High Commiſſion is more ex- 
preſs in the Concluſion againſt Setting up any other Court with like 
Power, Juriſdiction or Authority; for it was then foreſeen, that ſome 
other Court might be ſet up with ſome Alterations , and to prevent a- 
ny thing of that Nature, the laſt Clauſe was annexed. 5 

2, The prohibiting Clauſe, 17 Car. 1. c. 11. is very conſiderable to 
the purpoſe. For the Force of the former Act was taken away by the 
Repeal ing Clauſe ; but that was not thought ſufficient to prevent ano- 
ther Court riſing up, which might be lite to it. A Court may be like, 
although not altogether the ſame : It may be like in Juriſdictian, al- 
though not in a Power to fine and impriſon. But the Act ſaith, That 20 
new Conrt ſhall be erected which. ſhall or may have the like Power, Juriſdi- 
ction or Authority, 4s the ſaid High Commiſſion now hath, or pretendeth to 
bave 3 but that all and every ſuch Letters Patents made or to be made by 
bis Majeſty or Suci e ſſors, and all F owers and Anthorities granted, or pre- 
tended, or mentioned to be granted thereby; and all Acts, Sentences and 
Decrees to be made by viriue or colour thereof, ſhall be utterly void, and of 
none effect, Was all this meant only of ſuch a Court as ſhould proceed 
to Fine and Impriſon 2 Why was not this ſet down in as plain a manner 
as ſuch a Law required? But we are to obſerve, 

I. It not only voids the Letters Patents, but declares the Conſtitution 
of the Court it ſelf to be illegal; but that doth not depend upon the 
Fower to Fine and Impriſon. If it had been ſaid, No nem Court ſhall bz 
erected with 4 Power to Fine and Impriſon, the Matter had been clear; for 
a new Court might have been erected proceeding by wry 6 nga Cen- 
ſures, without a Power to Fine and Impriſon. But the Act takes no no- 
tice here of any ſuch Power, but abſolutely forbids any Court with the 
like Power, Juriſdiction, or Authority. Had the High Commiſſion no 
Power, Juriſdiction or Authority, but only to Fine and Impriſon ? Their 
Power and Authority by Act of Parliament was general, 10 reform Abu- 
ſes, &c, In caſe there had been no ſuch Clauſe as Fining and Impri- 
ſoning in the Letters Patents, had there been 20 Court, no Power, Juriſ- 
diction or Authority belonging to it? If then there be a Power, Juriſdi- 
ction or Authority of a High Commiſſion Court, without a Power to Fine 
and Impriſon, then all ſuch Power and Authority is taken away by the 
prohibiting Clauſe, 


2, It forbids the Juriſdiction of ſuch a Court : But Juriſdiction is 


quite another thing from a Power to Fine and Impriſon. Juriſdiction, gag 1; 


ſaith Bracton, is Authoritas judicandi, ſive juris dicendi inter partes; and c. 1. 
to the ſame purpoſe Fleta : They both diſtinguiſh two kinds of Ju, * 
diction, Eccleſiaſtical and Civil. Eccleftaſtical, ſaith Bracton, is that c. 2. 
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which belongs to Eccleſiaſtical Canſerz, which ſhews, That they looked 
. 36.5. 5. on Eccleſiaſtical Proceedings by Cenſures as part of the e Juriſ 

diction. The firſt General Exception, ſaith Feta, is againſt the Juriſ⸗ 
diction of a Court, which is allowed to be made to thoſe quibus deſſit 
authoritas judicandi. From hence it appears, That the Power and Au- 
thority of meddling in Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes, is that which is implied in 
the Juriſdiction of the Court; if it hath no Furiſdiction it is no 
Court; if it have Juriſdiction, it is void in Law z for the Act of Par. 
—— takes away all Power, Juriſdiction and Authority, from any ſuch 

urt. 

3. The Explanatory Act, 13 Car. 2. c. 12. makes this more evident; 
for there being a Clauſe inſerted, 17 Car. 1. c. 11. which ſeemed to 
take away the ordinary Juriſdiction of the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, it was 
thought fit to make that Act on purpoſe to clear that Matter, by re- 
pealing that Clauſe. But that Clauſe being part of the Act which tock 
away the High Commiſſion Court, leſt by ſuch Repeal the Act it ſelt 
ſhould be thought repealed, therefore there is only an Exception put 
in, not barely as to the old High Commiſſion, but as to the new erectin 
ſome ſuch like Court by Commiſſion. And a particular Proviſo is added, 
That neither this Act, nor any thing herein contained, ſhall extend or be 
conſirued to revive or give force to the ſaid Branch of the ſaid Statute, made 
in the ſaid firſt Year of the Reign of the ſaid late Queen Elizabeth, men- 
tioned in the ſaid Act of Parliament, made in the ſeventeenth Tear of the 
Reign of the ſaid King Charles; but that the ſaid Branch of the ſaid Sta- 
tute made in the ſaid firſt Year of the Reign of the ſaid late Queen Eliza- 
beth, ſhall ſtand and be repealed in ſuch ſort, as if this Act had never 
been made. Now it ought to be conſidered, That even this Parliament 
doth not fix upon the Power to Fine and Impriſon, to take that away; 
but upon the Original Clanſe in the Act, which gave Power to erect ſuch 
a Court. And this Parliament was zealous to aſſert the Ordinary Juriſ- 
diction, and as zealous to prevent any ſuch extraordinary Juriſdictions 
as was in the High Commiſſion ; which it ſhewed, by continuing the Re- 
peal of that Power by which it was eſtabliſhed. 


—_— ——— ET 


CA p. II. 


The King's Supremacy by Common Law, enquired into ; 
Coke's fifth Report, de Jure Regis Eccleſiaſtico, ex- 


amined, 


or 9 B UT againſt this it is pleaded with ſome Appearance of Reaſon, 
Salden That in Caudry's Caſe the Judges reſolved, That the Act o the firſt 
Commiſſi- Year of the late Queen was not introductory of a new Law, but declaratory 
on, 7. &, 9. of the old; and that the King by the ancient Law might make ſuch an 
Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion. And ſince the Act 13 Car. 2. c. 12. ſaith, 

That we are not to abridge or diminiſh the King's Supremacy in Eccleſt- 

1 Matters and Affairs . Therefore we are ſtill to ſuppoſe, That the 

ing hath a Power by Law to appoint ſuch a Commiſſion for Eccl ſaſtical 


Matters. 
This 
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This is the Subſtance of what is pleaded for the Legality of the 


Court: And ſince the Argument is confined to Matter of Law, to 


clear this Matter, it will be neceſſary to give an account of theſe 
two things, 

I. What the Ancient Law was to this Matter. 

II. How far the Legal Supremacy is abridged by theſe Statutes. 

I. As to the Ancient Law in this matter, It's true that the Lord Coke, 
in Caudry's Caſe hath endeavoured to prove, That the Statute, 1 Elix. 
was not introduFory of a New Law, but declaratory of the Old; but the 


Inſtances he produces fall very ſhort of being Demonſtrative Proofs, as 
he calls them: 


For the true Caſe is not, 

(t.) Whether the King ought not to interpoſe in Eccleſiaſtical Mat- 
ters, ſo far as the Peace and good Government of his Realm was con- 
cerned. Nor, 

(2.) Whether he might not order things which concerned the Right 
of Eccleſiaſtical Poſſeſſions ;, as in Biſhopricks, Commendams, Right of Pa- 
tronage, Pleas of Tythes, &c. Nor, 

(3.) Whether the King, by his Supreme Authority might not 
limit the Proceedings of ordinary Eccleſiaſtical Courts in Matters 
concerning his Crown and Dignity, by granting Prohibitions. Nor, 

(4.) Whether the King by Common Law cannot grant a Commiſ- 
fron of Review, after the Proceedings of the Eccleſiaſtical Courts; 


which Judge Hutton affirmed, Was all that was determined in Caudry's Litileta 


Caſe. Nor, 

(5.) Whether the King in Parliament may not ale Laws for Refor- 
mation of Religion, and eſtabliſhing good Order therein. Nor, 

(6.) Whether the Supreme Coattive Juriſcliction were not always a 
Right of the Crown, however it were in a great Meaſure uſurped by the 
Pope after King John's Reſignation. 

But, whether our Ancient Law doth give the King a Power, by vir- 
tue of his Eccleſfaſtical Juriſdiction, to appoint Commiſſtoners by an ex- 


traordinary way of Juriſdiction to proceed in prima inſtantia, againſt 


Perſons by Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures ? And to prove this I cannot find one 
ſufficient Example, as I ſhall make appear by a ſhort Account of the In- 
fences he produces, and the Eccleſſaſtical JuriſdiFion exerciſed at that 
time, 

In the time of the Saxons. 

In the Saxon Times, he brings firſt an Inſtance of Kenulphus, King of 
Mercia, granting an Exemption to the Abbot of Abingdon : But what 
does this ſigniſie to Eccleſiaſtical JuriſdiFion, to prove, That the King 
gave the Abbot an Exemptionfrom the Temporal Juriſdlidtion of the Bi- 
ſhops ? For, in thoſe Days there were great Diſputes between the Bi- 
ſhops and Abbots about the Temporal Juriſdiction over the Lands of their 
Abbies ; which the Biſhops claimed, and the Abbots refuſed, and put 
themſelves under the Protection of Princes and Great Men, as appears 
by the Councils of Cloveſhoe and Becanceld, in the time of Kenulphus. 


Rep. 18. 


But Stamford puts this Matter out of Diſpute, in the Confirmation of the g,,,q,,q; 
Charter of Kenulphus, by Edwin, for the Words are, Quod prefatum 1.3. f. 


naſfterium onmis terrenæ ſervitutis eſſet liberum And what is this now 
to Eccleſraſtical Juriſdict ion ? | 
But we have manifeſt Proof in the Saxon Times, That the Eccle/raſti- 
cal Juriſcliction was never exerciſed by ſuch a Commiſſion, but that all 
ex- 


nn 
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extraordinary Caſes were diſpatched in Parliamentary Aſſemblies, and 
the Ordinary Juriſdiction was exerciſed by the Archbiſhop of Canterbu- 
ry, in Chiet, and by the reſt of the Biſhops. The firſt extraordinary 
Inſtance of proceeding againſt an Eccleſiaſtical Perſon, in the Saxon 
Times, was that of Wilfred, Archbiſhop of. York, who becauſe he 
would not conſent to the making three B ſhopricks in his Province, wag 
depoſed by Theodore Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the King himſel being 
preſent, and the great Council of the Nation: For ſo King Alfrith ſaith, 
that he was bis 2 toto Anglornm Concilio damnatus, as the Words are in 
Malmesb. Malmesbury ; and Eddius, who lived at that time, ſaith, That King 
+4 * Alfrith gave this _ againſt reſtoring him, becauſe he had been condem- 
Wütred c. ned by the Kings his Predeceſſors, with their Council, the Archbiſhop aſſi- 
55. ſting, and himſelf had judged him, cum omnibus pene Britanniæ wejire 

Preſulibus, all the Biſhope almoſt, being preſent. | 
Ibid. c.45- In the Council of Neſterfield, in his Caſe, it is ſaid, The. King'was 
c. 57. preſent and Berthwaldus, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, cum totius pene Bri- 
tanniæ Epiſcopis. In the Council at Nd, it is ſaid, ſedentibus Rege & 
Epiſcopis, cum Principibus eorum in loco Synodal ; which was a Parlia- 

mentary Aſſembly. 
Not long after Tunbert was depoſed from his Biſnoprick, but it was, 
— 5 ſaith Florentius Wigornienſis, congregata Synodo ſub præſentia Regis Eg fri- 
25: di. The Archbiſhop Theodore likewiſe depoſed Winfred Biſhop of 
the Mercians, faith the ſame Author after Bede, tor ſome Diſobe- 
_— and conſecrated Saxulpbas, the firſt Abbot of Peterborough, in 
is Place. | 

— This Minfred had been preſent at the Council at Herud ſo d, and 
Con. . 154. there conſented to the Canons then firſt received in the Engliſh Church; 
and there they ſubmitted to Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures, upon the Violati- 
daanweſt. on of them. At this Council, ſaith Matt. Weſtminſter, were preſent not 
A. C. 573. y all the Biſhops, but all the Kings and Great Men of the Nation ; ſo 
that the firſt Canons were received in a full Parliament, One of theſe 
Canons was for increaſing the Number of Biſhopricks, as the Number of Be- 


lievers increaſed And upon this Canon Theodore proceeded againſt 


both Wilfred and Winfred : For not long after Theodore divided his 

Florent. j. Biſhoprick into ive; but it was done, ſaith Florentins, conſenſu ejuſdem 

559 en, Regis © Principum illius, as Ina divided the Weſtern Province into two 

A. C. 711, Biſhopricks, Synodali Decreto, ſaith Mat. Weſtminſter, which then was 

the ſame, as by AT of Parliament. And the oppoſing ſuch a Diviſion 

ſeems to have been the Crime of Diſobedience, for which he was deprived 

Bed. 1. 4. by the Archbiſhop: For as Bede obſerves of him, He firſt exerciſed Ec- 
©. 2. Cleſiaſtical JuriſdiFion over all England. 

In the great Council at Becanceld, where King Withred was preſent, 

A. D. 694. with his Nobles ( Ducibas &. Satrapis in unum glomeratis ) 

together with the Clergy : He there diſowns any r - Furiſdicti- 

Spelm. on, and leaves it to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury; Metropoli an: Epiſ⸗ 

190. copi eft Eecleſas Dei regere, gubernare, &c. and then follows, Presbyle- 

ros, Diaconos eligere, ſtatuere, ſanctificare, firmare & amovere, And he 

makes this an inviolable Law, as far as bis Words could make it, S. 

quis autem Rex poſt nos levatus in Regnum, aut Epiſcop:a, aut Abbas, vel 

Comes, vel ulla poteſtas hominum contradicat huic Chartule, aut infringere 

tentaverit, ſciat ſequeſtratum à Corpore & Sanguine Domini, &c. And after it 

follows, Hec Lex inviolabilis uſque ad conſummationem Seculi perma- 
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Mr. Frpam, out of bis old Kindneſs to the Archbiſhops of Canterbury, Chronol- 
in his vaſt Heap of Collections, would have this rejected as ſpurious ; cation. 
but Sir H. Spelman, whoſe Judgment was far beyond the others, faith, 701-193. 
He had peruſed five MSS. of it, whereof one was with 4 mtu of Saxon 
Letters, and be had no Miſtruſt of its Sincerity. And the Learned 
and Judicious Editors of the Decem Scriptores, Sir Roger Twiſdlin Decem. 
and Mr. S/der, have thought fit to inſert it after them, out of 4 Sb. J, 
MS. in CCC. | * id , 5 : he 
But Mr. P. thinks it * contradi&ed by the Council of Bergam-ſtead, 
about Eccleſiaſtical Affairs, under «King Withred : But I can find no- 
thing like it. It is true, there are Laws made concerning Eccleſi- 
aſtical Matters, by common Conſent of the King, the Nobles and 
Biſhops ; but the very firſt is, Eccleſia libera fit fruaturque ſuis judi- 
cits, 


c. | | | 
Bat beſides, in the Great Council at Cloveſhoe, where Mitbelbaldus, A. C. 742. 


King of Mercia, was preſent, and Cuthbert, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, pecem. 


with the other Biſhops, this Charter of Withred's, was read, and ap-Scripr. . 
proved, and confirmed, with the like San&ion annexed to it. 2209. 

In the Council at Cloveſbae, A. C. 787. The extent of the Juriſdi- 
tion of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury was very much leſſened by the 
means of King Offa, who cauſed another Archbiſhoprick to be ſet u 
in Mercia; and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury gave his Conſent, ſaith 
Matt. Paris : But his former Juriſdiction was reſtored in the Council 
of Cloveſhoe, 4. D. 803. by a general Conſent. Butin the former Coun- 
eil the Ecclefiaftical Juriſdiction was ſtrenuouſly aſſerted, in theſe 
Words Sicut Reges omnibus dignitatibus preſunt, ita & Epiſcopi in Spelm. . 
bir que ad Deum attinent. And in the latter, there is a ſevere denun- *9* 
ciation againſt all that ſhould leſſen the Honour, or take away the Juriſdifti- 9 324 
on of that See. | | ; 

From henceforward I find no diminution of the Archbiſhop's Ordinary 
Juriſdiction orgy the Saxon Times. The King had the Political Su. 
premacy in him, by which he ereQed and divided Biſpopricks, and no- 
minated Biſhops, and · ſ ned Cauncilt, and confirmed their Proceed- . 
ings as he ſaw Cauſe; bũt the immediate Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction was 
left to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury in the firſt place, and to the reſt of 
the Biſhops as to any Publick Acts which related to Erclefpaſtical Affairs, 
they were not diſpatched by particular Commiſſions, but in the Parlia- 
mentary Aſſemblies ; In which, the Cuſtom was, to begin with what 
related to the Church, and then to proceed to other Buſineſs. Of this 
Ingulphas gives us an Inſtance in Ceolnothus Archbiſhop of Canterbury; Ingulph, 
for in the Parliament Aſſembled at Kingsbury, A. C. 851. in Hebdomada': 499. © 
Paſch. (which was chiefly aſſembled pro Regni negotizs ) yet even then, 
be propoſed, That Church Affairs might be firſt diſpatched ; Divina Ne- 
gotrg debere primitus proponi ; to which they all aſſented. And fo Ber- 
tulphus his Charter of Crowland then paſſed ; as Witblaſſus his did 
before, at a time when the Biſhops and Nobles attended the King at 
London, to conſult about the Daniſh Pyrates, which very much infeſted 


our Coaſts. ; 


Thus AÆtbelwol fu paſſed his famous Grant of the Tenth of all the 
Lands to the Church, in aConncil at Wincheſter ; himſelf, and the Kings 
of Mercia and Eaſft- Angles, being preſent, and all the Nobility and Bi- 
ſhops giving their free Conſent ; as Ingulphus relates jt. Several others taguiph: 
might be produced; but theſe are ſufficient. And the Saxon Laws are ib. 
a 
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a plain Evidence, That Church Matters were in thoſe times determined 
in 2 ſame Aſſemblies, wherein the other Laws of the Kingdom were 
aſſed. Ny | | | 
: In the Reign of King Edward the Confeſſor. | 
C.s.R The next Inſtance is of Edward the Confeſſor, who ſaith in his Laws 
That he is Vicar of the higheſt King, and he is ordained to this end, that he 

_ ſhould Govern and Rule the People of the Land, and above all things, the 

Holy Church, and that he defend the ſame from Wrong-doers, and root ont 
Workers of Miſchief. | 
F. Parſons ſaith, All this was by Commilſton from the Pope, ſuch as the 
K ings of Sicily had. 

Anſ.. to But in my Opinion, this is a very bad Anſwer : For it ſuppoſes 
Coke's Perſons otherwiſe uncapable, to be made capable of the ſame juriſdi- 
5th Rep. Aion, which follows Orders, provided they have a Delegation from 
* 3% the Pope: Which is in effect, to confound all Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction 
in any, but the Pope himſelf, and thoſe to whom he commits it. But 
thoſe who aſſert the Right of Juriſdiction to follow the Power of Order, 
muſt firſt ſuppoſe a Perſon duly qualified, before he can receive from the 
Pope himſelf the Power of Eccleſraſtical Juriſdiction. If therefore a Prince 
hath not an inherent Right to it, he cannot receive it by Commiſſion from 
the Pope. And the Powers which the Xing of Sicily challenges, rela- 
ting to Ecclefiaſtical Juriſdiction, are either ſuch as other Princes 
have an equal Right to; or elſe they muſt imply ſuch a proper Eccleſſa- 
ſtical Juriſdiction as follows the Power of Order; and then, how can 
the Pope give the one without the other? Such a Gift is like a» Appro- 
Hob. Rep, PYiation of a — with a Cure to a Nunnery, which the Lord Hobart 
1. 148, ſaith, is void in Law, by reaſon of the incapacity of the Perſons. But 
the Supremacy which our Law gives, is not any proper immediate ſpiri- 
tual Juriſdiction, like that of Biſhops, but an Authoritative and Legi/la- 
tive Supremacy without any foreign Appeals, as will appear afterwards. 
But the Rights which the Kings of Sicily challenge, are theſe, 1. That 
they have the ſame Powers which Legates a Latere have, and may judge of 
the ſame Cauſes, and proceed in the ſame manger with Eccleſiaſtical Cen- 
ſures. 2. That no Appeal lies from the I ings Ode ſoner, even to Rome 
it ſelf and it is common to Appeal from the Cenſure of the Biſhop to 
him. The former is a Power, which our Kings never pretended to, by 
virtue of their Supremacy ; for it is a Delegation of the Power of the Keys; 
which the Legates 2 Latere exerciſe by virtue of their Function, as well 
as their Commiſſion : But the Legal Supremacy with us, is a Right to Go- 
vern all ſorts of Men by our own s, without any foreign Juriſdiction, and 

that with reſpect to Eccleſiaſtical Matters as well as Temporal. 

But to prevent Miſtakes and Cavils-about this Matter, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to clear the Notion of Supremacy ; as it hath been owned and re- 
ceived in the Church of England. © | „ 

And for this we have two authentic Declarations of it to rely upon. 
The firſt is mentioned, 5 Elis. c. 1. 14. Where the Supremacy is de- 
clared to be taken and-expounded in ſuch form as is ſet forth in the Ad- 
monition annexed to the Queen's Injunctions, publiſhed in the firſt Tear 
of her Reign. And the Words there are, That the Queen neither doth 
nor will challenge any Authority, but ſuch as was of ancient time due to the 
Imperial Crown of this Realm, that is, under God to have the Sovereigu- 
ty and Rule over all manner of Perſont, born within theſe her Realms, 
Dominions and Countries, of what Eſtates, either Eccleſiaſtical or E 
pora 
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poral ſoe der they be, ſo as no other foreign Power ſhall or vnght to have any 
ſuperiority over them. | ; err 
The Second is in the 37th Article, wherein it is declared, That by 
the Supremacy is meant, that only Prerogat ive which we ſee to hade been al- 
ways given to all Godly Printes in Holy Scriptures by God himfelf, that 3s, 
that they ſhould rule over all Eſtates and Degrees committed to their Charge 
by God, whether they be Eecleſſaſtical or Temporal, und reſtrain with the 
Goil Sword the ſtubborn and evil doers. l | 
So that gravtine a Commiſſion for proceeding by Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures, 
is no part of that Supremacy which our Church owns. And thus the 
Divines of our Church have underſtood it. By the Supremacy, ſaith 
Biſhop Andrews, we do not attribute to the King the Power of the Keys, 3 
or Eccleſfaſtical Cenſures. | 38. 
R. Thomſon, in his Defence againſt Becanus, ſaith, The Supremacy js Rlenchus 


not to be defined by Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdittion, but by Supream Govern- — Tor. 
ment. | : 


ti, p. 80. 
Becanus urged this as an Argument againſt the King's Supremacy, c. Mart. 
That he had no 3 Jur:ſdiF;on. Dr. Burrhil anſwer' d, That Bec: pro 
the Supre mai implied many other things ; as, the Power of calling Convo- * <a 
cations, of confirming Canons, of giving Commijſions of Delegates, of ta- . 234. 
king Cognizance of the Miſdemeanors of Church-men, (as well as others) 
but for proper Eccleſiaſtical JuriſdiFion, he denies it to belong to Supremacy. 
And after aſſerts, That the King's Supremacy is preſerved, if he takes care b. 22. Þ- 
that thoſe who have the Power of Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures do exerciſe tbem; 
and not as tho' it belonged to the Sapremacy to give an immediate 
Power to proceed by Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures, which was not ſuppoſed 
to belong to it, but a ſupreme Right of governing all ſorts of Perſons 
by our Laws. | 
The King's Supremacy in Eccleſiaſtical Matters doth not, ſaith Maſon, Miſon de 
imply the Power of the Keys, which the King hath not; but he may com- — La. 
mand thoſe who have them to uſe them rightly. | £.3. Þ-271, 
All theſe wrote in King James I. his Reign, when the Point of Su- 
premacy was throughly fifted on both ſides. And the King himſelf, | Fa 
who very well underſtood theſe Matters, faith, That rhe Oath of Su- <4 £253. 
premacy only extended to the King's Power of Judicature, over all Per- 
ſons as well Civil as Hicleſfaſtical, excluding all foreign Powers and Poten- 
tates to be Judges within his Dominions. Not as though the King here- 
by challenged to himſelf a Power of inflicting Eccleſſaſtical Cenſures on 
Perſons : but leaving the Spiritual Juriſdiction to thoſe who have the 
Power of the Keys, it belonged to him to exerciſe his Supreme Authority 
over Eccleſiaſtical Perſons and Cauſes, as he did over Temporal. For, 
faith Archbiſhop Brambal, our Laws never inveſied the King with any 2 | 
Spiritual Power or Juriſdiction, witneſs the Injunctiont of Q. Eliz. witneſs , wg — 
the public k Articles of our Church, witneſs the Profeſſions of King James, 


wineſs all our Statutes themſelves, 


The King of England, ſaith he, by the Fundamental Conſtitution of the F. 6. 
archy, hath plenary Power, without the Licence, or Help, or Concur- 

rence of any Foreign Prelate or Potentate, to render final Juſtice, that —_— 
receive the laſt Appeals of bis own Subjects, without any Fear of any Review 
from Rome, or at Rome, Fr all Matters Eccleſiaſtical and Temporal ;, Ec- 
cleſſaſtical by his Biſhops, Temporal by Judges. 

And thus our Laws were in the right, when they called the Ad of Su- 
premacy, Reſtoring the Rights of 7 7 for if we take away w 
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the Papal Uſurpations as to Appeals, Exemptions of Perſons, Diſpenſations, 
Proviſions, making Canons, ſending Legates to hold Courts, to call Can- 
vocations, &c. we may eahly underſtand what the Supremacy is, viz. 4 Power 
of Governing all ſorts of Men according to the Laws Eccleſeaſtical and Ten- 
poral, without any Foreign Juriſdict ion. .... | 
Bat as in Temporal Matters the King's Supreme Authority is exerciſed 
in his ordinary Courts, ſo likewiſe in Eccleſiaſtical; which de- 
riving their Juriſdiction from the King as Supreme, his Supremacy is 
preſerved in the ordinary Eccleſiaſtical Courts: But as to extraordinary 
2 that depends on the Legiſlative Power; and whether that 
not now taken away by it is the thing in Queſtion. 
Having endeavo to ſet this Matter in as clear a Light as I could, 
I now return to the Inſtance of Edward the Confeſſor. 
And thoſe Words of his, as they are in Hoveden, ſignify no more 
than a general Right of proteFing and defending the Church, which is not 
— to belong to Kings, where the Pope's Authority is tlie moſt 
owned. | 
I cannot but take notice of a different Reading in the Lord Cole's 
Copy from all that I have ſeen , for where he hath it, Sandtam Eccle- 
fram regat & defendat; Lambard, veneretur & reg at; but Hoveden, re- 
| vereatur &. ab injuriatoribus defendat ; which is that Right of Protection 
Covarm- which is allowed by all. The Spaniſh Lawyers hold, That there lies an 
Queſt. e. Appeal to the King's Courts, by bis Right of Prote@ion, in caſe of any vi- 
37. 1. 3. olent proceedings in the Ecclefeaſtical Courts. Which Violences are ſo ma- 
ny, as make ſuch Appeals fo frequent and neceſſary, that whole Vo- 
de kege lüumes have been written about them. And this, they ſay, Is mot in- 
Prot. part FroduFory of a new Law, but only declaratory of a natural Right. The 
Talg. ne. French 3 allow Appeals from the Eccleffaſtical Courte, tanquam ab 
cher. J. 3. abuſu ; which muſt be founded on an Original Right in the King, to 
c. 33. defend the Church both from Injuries and Abuſes. And as to the Church 
it ſelf, it is fully expreſſed in the Writ de Excommunicato capiendo, in 
the Words, Quia vero poteſtas Regia Sacroſancte Eccleſie in querelis ſuis 
deeſſe non debet. But ſuch a Right of Protection and Aſſiſtance is different 
from that of Juriſdiaddion ;. unleſs it be that which is only Coactive, 
which is not the Juriſdiction we now enquire into. 
But it is moſt conſiderable that King Edward ſaith, He is God's Vicar, 
and therefore could not look on himfelf as al ing by Commiſſion from thePope. 
It is true, that in the third Charter of Weſtminſter, there is a Bull of Ni- 
chylas the Second, wherein he gives to the King and his Succeſſort, the 
protection and defence of that Place, and of all the Churches of England, 
and a Power in his ſtead to make good Laws, with the Advice of the Bi- 
ſhops and Abbots But I do not find that King Edward owned that he 
ated in theſe Matters by any Commiſſion from the Pope, but from 
God himſelf. | 
And this Law, in Hoveden and others, overthrows any ſuch pretend- 
ed Commiſſion z and yet the Pope himſelf doth not give him a Power to 
delegate his Authority to others, but to act in it himſelf, and that only 
with the Advice of Biſhops and Abbots. ets f 
The Point then which was to be proved, was not that the King had 
Right to protect the Church from Injuries, but ſuch an inherent Right 
of Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdictian, which he might delegate to others, whether 
Biſhops or not, and impower them to proceed by Eccleſtaſtical Cenſures 


againſt Offenders, ſummoned to appear before them. And the "_—_ 
| n 


ſures ? 
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now is not, Whether by the Supreme Legiſlative Power of the Nativa ſuch 
an Authority might not in an extraordinary Caſe be committed to par- 
ticular Perſons by Ad of Parliament; but, Whether ſuch an A of Par- 
liament being granted to be taken away, the King by the ancient Law 
of the Realm may appoint ſuch Commiſſioners as he thinks fit, Laymen 
or Biſhops, to proceed againſt the King's Subjects by Eccleſraſtical Cen- 
And this very ſtating of the Caſe as it ought to be, ſhews how im- 
pertinent the remainder of his Examples are. But to proceed. 
In the Reign of King William the Firſt. I 

In the time of William the Conqueror, he only mentions a Caſe out 
of Fitz-Herbert, That he made an Appropriation of Churches with Cire to 
Eccleſſaſtical Perſons, viz. to a Prebend of the Church of York. Now this, 
faith he, was agreed by all could not be done without Eccleſeaſtical Juriſ- 
diction. 
lt is too common a Fault in ſome great Lawyers, that what they 
find once ſettled for Law in their Books, they imagine was never other- 
wiſe. Thus Appropriations after Uzoceſſes were ſettled, being looked on 
as chiefly the Act of the Ordinary, who is to take Care of the whole 
Dioceſe : From hence they infer, That in all Times an Appropriation 
muſt argue Eccleſſaſtical Juriſdiction. But before the Parochial Rights 
were eſtabliſhed, there were many voluntary Appropiations made by par- 
ticular Perſons, who thought there was no more Eccleſiaſtical Juriſ- 
diction in the Appropriation of Churches, than in the Endowments of 
them, and in the Right of Patronage; only the one is ſettled on a Spi- 
ritual Corporation as perpetual Incumbent, and the other on particular Per- 
ſons in Succeſſion. It's true, ſince the Acts for reſtoring JuriſdiFion to 


the Crown, the Power of making Appropriations in the King is ſaid to 


be from his Supreme Eccleſeaſtical Authority, Grindon's Caſe, in IP. f.448; 
But then we are told, It was becauſe the Pope, 4s Supreme Ordinary, 
bad ſuch a power without the Biſhops : Which Reaſon will not hold as 
to ſuch times when the Pope was not owned to be Supreme Ordinary, 
as he was not in the Conquerors Time, the Canon Law not being then 
receiv'd in England. c Fo OY. 

But what a mean Proof is this in ſuch a buſy Time as that of Wil- 
liam the Firſt, when ſo many great Churchmen were deprived of their 
Biſhopricks, being Exgliſb, and the Normans put in their Places? Was 
this dbne by any Commiſſion from William to his great Lords and o- 


thers, to proceed againſt them by Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures £ Nothing like 


it, Stigand, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, (if Spots Story be true) was 
too great a Friend to the Exgliſb Liberties to be endured by him, but he 
was too great a Diſſembler to ſeem to have any thing to do in it him- 


ſelf, and therefore knowing he was of the oppoſite Party to the pre- 


vailing Pope, he privately ſends to him, to ſend a Legate for that 
purpoſe,” (wherein the Pope and he had their ſeveral Ends) and then 
in Parliament Time, the King keeping his 4 at Wincheſter, Stigand 
was depoſed, and Agilmarus, Biſhop of the Eaſt Angles, and ſeveral o- 


thers, without any evident Reaſon, ſaith Hoveden, but only to make way Hoveden, 
for the Normans. This was in Concilio Magno, ſaith he and the reſt 37 289.2. 


tor Eaſter was one of the three Seaſons for the Parliamentary Meet- 
ing in the Year ; which William kept up in Imitation of the Saxons, 
who at Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Pentecoſt, held their publick Courts, and 
did wear their Crowns till the Times of JJ. 2. and then they did di- 
4 | ſpatch 


— 
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ſpatch Publick Affairs. Thus far he complied with the Saxon Cuſtoms, 
but he had a new Work to do: The Archbiſhop he could not rely up- 
on, and therefore was put to find out a new way, by ſending for a 
Legate from the Pope to ſerve his turn. And thus William, for his 
own Ends, having ſo hard a Game to play here, called in the Pope's 
Aſſiſtance, who knew well enough how to draw his own Advantage 
out of it. But William would go no further than his Intereſt carried 
Fad.f.6. him; for afterwards he declared, That he would maintain his own Rights 
which he enjoyed in Normandy, viz. That nothing ſhould be done without 
him in Convocation ; no Legate come but as he pleaſed, &c. But (till he 
ſeemed to let them enjoy their Saxon Liberties in Matters of Eccleſiaſti. 
cal Proceedings, ſo far as to have them debated in Parliament. Thus 
the Controverſy between the two Archbiſhops was referred to Parlia- 
HKoveden, ment, the King and the Great Men, as well as the Biſhops, being preſent. 
f. 363, The Controverſy between Lanfrank, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
Eadm.f.g. Odo, Biſhop of Baienx, was referred, ſaith Eadmerus, to a Conventus 
principum at Pinnedenen ; and when the King heard their Reſolution, 
cum conſenſu omnium Principum ſuorum confirmavit, ſaith the Textus Rof- 
fenſſs. He likewiſe confirmed Charters as the Saxons had done; that 
| Selden. ad to Battel Abby was Conſilio Epiſcoporum &. Baronum meorum. But the 
Eadmer.f. moſt conſiderable thing he did as to Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, was ſe- 
105. parating the Courts Eccleſiaſtical from the Hundred Courts, by his 
Charter to Remigius and others; which, he ſaith, was granted in 4 
great Council, and by the Advice of the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, and all 
the Great Men of his Kingdom. So that ſtill extraordinary Acts re- 
lating. to Church Matters were paſſed in Parliament by General 

Conſent. | 

And what now doth the Appropriation of a Church with a Cure of Souls 
ſignify to prove his Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction? When thoſe things in 
his Time were not brought under ſuch ſtri&t Rules as they were after- 
wards ; but Appropriation might have been made by any Lay-Perſon, 
that never pretended to the leaſt Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction; and 
he might as well have brought his demoliſhing ſo many Churches 
in the New Foreſt, for an Inſtance of his Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdi- 


ction. 
In the Reign of William the Second. 
In William Rufus his time, a great Heat aroſe between him and Au- 
ſelm, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, about owning the Pope, Whether the 
Archbiſhop could do it without the King's Conſent 2 The Buſineſs was 
referred to Parliament, which the King called on purpoſe at Rocking- 
£ad. f.26. ham, ſaith Eadmerus, who was there preſent ; The Biſhops declared they 
could not deprive him (as the King would have had them) to whom they 
f 30, 31. had promiſed Obedience, After which it was again referred to Parlia- 
3%. ment; but Axſelm not yielding, he went out of the Land. 
In the Reign of King Henry the Firſt, 
In the Reign of Henry the Firſt, a new Controverſy aroſe between 
the King and the ſame Archbiſhop about the ancient Right of the 
Crown, as to Ixveſtiture of Biſhops. The King calls a Parliament a- 
14. f:65, bout it, wherein the Biſhops and Lords joined with the King. After- 
65, wards Anſelm deſired, The Advice of the Biſhops aw! Nobles might be 
70s 2 at Eaſter; which ſhews that both Sides referred it to the Par- 

lament. | 
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In his time a Council was called, and ſeveral Canons paſſed, and the 
Archbiſhop defired of the King, That the Primates Regni might fit with 
them ; that all things might paſs wirinſque Ordinis concordi cura, with 
the Conſent of both Eſtates. The King afterwards takes the Advantage of 


67, 


theſe Canons, and proſecutes the Breakers of them, and raiſes Money ;, 


upon pretence of Forfeitures, to the great Grievance of the Clergy. 
Anſelm although then in Disfavour, writes to the King about it, and 


s him, This was a new Method of Proceeding, becanſe it belonged to gs, 


the Biſhops in their Dioceſſes to call the Clergy to an Acconnt, or it they 
neglected, to the Archbiſhop and Primate. The King Anſwers, That his 
Barons were to meet him on Aſcenſion-day, and by their Advice he would 
give an Anſwer ; but upon Auſelms Return this Proſecution ceaſed. O- 
ther Affairs of the Church were then referred to the Parliament at Eæ- 
fter, from thence to Pentecoſt, and by reaſon of Arſelm's Sickneſs to Au- 
guſt; and then the Biſhops, Abbots and Lords of the Kingdow, met in the 

ing's Palace at London, and by Conſent of J arliament, Inveſtiture was 


turned into Homage: 


In his time the Biſboprick of Ely was erected by the King's Conſent in 
Parliament, Regi, Archiepiſcopo, cæteriſque Principibus Regni viſum fuit, 
ſaith Eadwerws. The Conſecration of an ele& Archbiſhop of Tork, 
was tranſacted in Parliament, the King adviſing with the Biſhops and 
Nobles about it ; for Anſelm, before his Death had ſent an Inhibition to 
the Biſhops, not to Conſecrate him unleſs he made the Profeſſion of O- 
bedience to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury: The Biſhops reſolved to 
adhere to Axſelm's Inhibition, and the King yielded. After Anſelm's 
Death, the King adviſed with his Parliament at Windjor, about a 
Succeſſor to him; and the Biſhop of Rocheſter, at the Requeſt of the 
Biſhops, was agreed upon: And the King filled the Abbie, before 
he went into Normandy, conſilio Principum &. Epi ſcoporum ſuorum. 

In the latter End of Henry the Firſt, many Diſputes hapned about 
Eecleſfaſtical FuriſdiFion, as between the Biſhops of St. David's and 
G an, which were debated in magno Placito apud London, 


90, 


91, 


95. 


102, 


109, 


110. 


faith Henry of Huntingdon And for ſuch Cauſec, ſaith he, ano- Hen. Hunt: 
ther Aſſembly was held in the beginning of Lent, and again in Roga- 71 wy 


tion Week, | 5 

In all this time, when the Norman Kings aſſerted all the Rights of 
Sovereignty with great Zeal, yet they never pretended to appoint a- 
: y Commiſſioners for Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes, but (till referred them to Par- 
lament. 1 

In the Reign of King Henry the Third. 

The next Inſtance the Lord Coke brings, falls as low as the Time of 
Henry the Third, The firſt whereof is, the King's granting 4 Writ of 
Prohibition, if any Man ſued in the Eccleſraſtical t for any thing, of 
which by Allowance and Cuſtom, it had not Lawful-cognizance. But how 
doth the King s Power of granting Probibitiont, prove his Eccleſiaſtical 
JuriſdiFion > It effectually proves the King's Right to preſerve his 
Crown and Dignity, as the Prohibition implies; but how doth it hence 
appear, that the Eccleftaſtical FuriſdiFion comes from his Crown and Dig- 
nity 2 Thecontrary ſeems rather to follow, viz. That the EccleGaſti 


cal Courts were held from another Power; but all Matters of Temporal 
Cognizance did belong to the Crown. There is no Queſtion but ſince 
the Acts for reſtoring Juriſdiction to the Crown, the Supreme Juriſdi- 
tion both in the Eccleſtaſtical and Civil Courts, is derived * the 

rown. 
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Crown. And in whoſe-ſoever Names the Courts are kept, the Aut hori- 
ty of keeping them is from the King. For it is declared by Act of Parli. 
ament, 1 Eliz, 1. 17. That all Eccleſiaſtical Power is united and annexed 
to the Imperial Crown of this Realm; which all Biſhops do own, in taking 
the Oath of Supremacy ; and therefore the old Form continuing, can ſig- 
nifie nothing elſe againſt the Law of this Realm and their own Oathz. 
But as long as the main Points were ſecured by the Laws, there was no 
+ neceſſity apprehended of altering the Forms; for, on the other fide, 
it was objected, that ſince the Laws, had placed all Juriſdiction in the 
Crown, it ſeemed as unreaſonable ta continue the old Form of Prohibi- 
tions in leſionem Corone & Dignitatis Regi; how can this be, ſay 
they, when the Juriſdiction Eccleſiaſtical as well as Civil, is owned to 
be from the Crown? It is ſaid in Anſwer, That, a Prohibition implies 
that the thing is drawn into aliud Examen than it ought to be, and this 
IS contra Cor onam & Dignitatem Regiam. Why not then as well when 
an Eccleſiaſtical original * is brought into a Temporal Court? for 
that is alind Examen then, by Confeſſion on that fide ; and if Eccleſſa- 
ſtical Furiſdiction be derived from the Crown, the alind Examen muſt 
relate only to the Court, and not to the Crown. All that I infer from 
hence is, That the old Forms were thought fit to be continued ; and 
both Parties reconciled them as well as they could to the Laws in force. 
coke » But the Judges confeſſed, That althongh de jure both the JuriſdiFions 
inſt.f.602. were ever in the Crown, yet the one was ſometimes uſurped by the See of 
Rome, which is a plain acknowledgment, that by the Matters of Fact 
in thoſe times, the Right could not be proved; and eſpecially in the 
times of H. 3. when the Pope's Uſurpations here, were at ſo great a 
height, that the King upon Writs of Exquity ſent into the ſeveral Coun- 
ties, found, That the Revenues of the Roman Court, by Proviſions, Ex- 
tortions, &. exceeded the Kings. And the King had ſo little Authori- 
ty left, that the Pope put Biſhops upon him Rege penitus irrequiſito, 
Nat. Weſt. ſaĩth Mat. Weſtm. ſo that he was ſo far from Ecclieſiaſtical Juriſdliction, 
320. that he had not the Nomination of his Biſhops, nor ſo much as a Conſent 
to their Election, unleſs the Pope thought fit ſometimes to gratifie him 
in it. For the Pope pretended to the Right of Diſpoſal of Church Pre- 
ferments, by Vertue of his Ordinary Juriſdiction, which was (aid to be 
two fold. 1. Voluntary, in the Collation of Benefices. 2. Judicial, in 
the hearing of Cauſes; the former might be done at Rowe, but the o- 
Bract. . 5, ther in the Ordinary Eccleſiaſtical Courts, And Bracton, who was 2 
. 5. c. 5. Judge in his time, owns the Pope as much to have the Eccleſiaſtical Ju- 
riſdiction, as the King had the Temporal ; but yet he adds, That, if 
an Eccleſtaſtical Judge did meddle with Matters out of their Cognizance, 
the King's Prohibition did lie againſt him, and he ought to ſuperſede his Pro* 
ceedings till it were tryed in the King's Court, to whom the Juriſdiclion be- 
look But it is ſtill harder to prove the King's Eccleftaſtical FuriſdiG1- 
on, becauſe the Spiritual Courts were to certifie the Kings Conrts, in caſe of 
Bigamy, Baſtardy, and ſuch like, For the Queſtion is not about their 
Temporal Subjection to the King in ſignifying the Sentence ow Court, 
but whence they derived their Authority of holding the Eccleſiaſtical 
Court; over which Bracton ſaith, the Pope had the ordinary Juriſdiction, 

and the Power to delegate others to execute it. 

What doth it ſignifie to the Kings Eccleſiaſtical JuriſdiFion, that the 
Barons of England would not receive that part of the Canon Law which con- 
cerned the Legitimation of Children born before Wedlock For Fig 


flates of the Kingdom would not permit him. Peter the Second, Duke of 35: "* 556. ( 
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depended: upon the Baroxs Conſent, Whether a Canon of the Church 
ſhould be made the Law of the Lend concerning #he Rights of Inhe. 
ritance. — 

In the Reign of King Edward I. | EE. 

In the Time of Ed. l. we may expect ſome brisker Sallies towards 
the Kingdoms Deliverance from the Pope's Uſurpations, which were 
thought ſo intolerable even by the Monkiſh Hiftorians, in his Fathers 
Reign. 1 * ö pol | | 

What that Bull was, the bringing whereof the Law-Books ſay, was then . Aſſit. 
adjudged hes go it would have been worth our while to have known. 30. E. 3. 5. 
For it is hard to imagine that at that time, the meer bringing 4 Bull, DOTS 
ſhould be ſo Capital a Crime, when ſo many were brought without dan- pr. 10. 
ger both before and after. But it ſeems by the Certificate of the Judges 
concerning it ( ſtill in the Tower ) the Matter of it was very prejudici- 
al to the Crown, And it argues no Spiritual Juriſdiction for Princes to 
examine and refuſe (when they ſee Cauſe) Bulls that come from Rome. 
For this is praiſed in thoſe Countries which profeſs Obedience to the 
Pope's Juriſdiction. Covarrnvias affirms it of Spain. In Portugal, when cuarruy. 
John the Second would have given up that Right to the Pope, the E- Part. Que, 


—————————— 
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Britain forbad receiving any Bull before Examination by his Council, un- Jus Bel- 
der pain of Corporal Puniſhments, and Confiſcation of Goods. Ant. Faber gi 79: 
ſaith, in Savoy, No. Bulls have Authority there, till they are approved by ad Tic. 
the Senate, and an Appeal lies from them, tanquam ab Abuſu. Even in cod, de 
Naples it ſelf, Ferdinand the Catholick King, gave a ſevere Reprimand auf. , 

to his Vice- Roy, for not hanging up a Perſon who would have executed Det. 3, 4: 
a Bull without his Authority. The Letter it felf is Publiſhed in the 

Jur Belgarum ; where many other things may be ſeen to the ſame pur- 7. 72. 

e. 
The Right of Patronage is a Civil Right in Princes as well as others; 
and therefore E. 1. without pretending to Eecleſaſtical Juriſdiction, 
might juſtly puniſh the Archbiſhop of Tort for his obſtinate refuſing to 
admit the King's Clerk becauſe of a Papal Provifion. 

The Statute of Bigamy might very well be interpreted in Parliament, 
and yet the King have no Eccleſtaſtical JuriſdiFion, For it was no more 
than declaring in what ſenſe a Law ſhould be taken, i. e. Whether it 
— extend to Bigamy before the Conſtitution of the Council of Lyons, 
or after. 

The Act of Parliament made at Carliſle, 35 E. 1. againſt Aliens poſe Covar. 
ſeling Benefices, is no more than hath been done in Countries where Prat. 2 
the Popes Juriſdiction is the moſt owned. As in Spain, Covarrnvias 3 
ſaitb, They have Preſcription and pragmatical Sanftions againſt Aliens poſ- lon p. ao, 
ſeſſing Benefices. The Laws of Poland, and many Edichs in France ex- 4e Liber. 
clude Strangers. | tes del'Eg- 

But I ſhall now produce ſome confiderable Precedents in the time of 7 vet. 
Ed. 1. to ſhew, that the Proceedings againſt the Archbiſhops and Biſhops © 
for Miſdemeanors or Contempts, was in Parliament, ard not by Com- 
miſſioners (the inferior Clergy being left to the Juriſdiction of their 
Ordinaries.) e 

3 Ed. 1. E. Warren complained to the King, That the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury had contemned his Orders in not taking off Excommunication 
from ſome of his Servants: The King ſends to him to proceed no furthet 
apainſt the Earl or his Servants »/qze ad Parliamentum, where the Mat- 

tor 
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ter of Contempt might be debated. But in the mean time the Arch. 
biſhop ſends to the King a true Account of the Matter, and how far 
- was from Contempt; which is (till extant in the Records of the 
ower. | | 
7 E. 1. John Peckam, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was ſummoned to 
Parliament, to anſwer to a Charge of Miſdemeanors againſt him, for ſome 
Paſſages in the Council at Reading ; which he was tain to revoke, and 
to declare that no Articles there paſſed, ſhould create any Prejudice 
to the Crown or Kingdom. TIL 
8 E. 1. The Archbiſhop went about to Viſit the King's Free Chap- 
pels : The King hearing of it, ſent a Writ to him, to forbear, »ſque 
ad proximum Parliamentum ; ut tunc ex unanimi & mutuo conſenſa provi- 
deamus quid fieri debeat in Præmiſſis. | 
_ WY E. 1. 5 Roman, Archbiſhop of York, was Attached upon a Con- 
1. f 135. tempt for Excommunicating the Biſhop of Durbam, while he was in 
the King's Service. And after a full Hearing in pleno Parliamento, he 
was condemned, and upon (Submiſſion, was Fined to the King four 
thouſand Marks 

28 E. 1. A Controverſie aroſe between the King and the Biſhop of 
Chicheſter, about his refuſing to admit a Perſon preſented to a Prebend 
in the Free Chappel of Haſtings ; the King ſends his Writ to the Warden 
of the Cinque-Ports ( extant in the Tower among the Writs of that 
Time) to enquire into this Matter, and to bring an Account ext Par- 

viacie fiament, ad quod prædictum a $a qa adjornavimus, are the Words of 

Parl. 28. E. the Writ : And that the Buſineſs was heard in Parliament, appears by 

1. f. 227. the Records. | | 

Cauſ 31 31 E. 1, The King ſeized on the Temporalties of the Biſhop of Dur- 

E. 1. . 6. ham, upon a Judgment given againſt him in Parliament, for extending 
his Spiritual Juriſdiction too far; as appears by the Record of the 
Concord made between the King and him. 

In the Reign of King Edward the Second. 

In the Reign of K. E. 2. nothing is produced but the Statute-9 E. 2. 
for Regulating the Proceedings between the Civil and Eccleſtaſtical Courts. 
But how the King's Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction is proved hereby, is hard 
to underſtand. It appears indeed, that the Eccleſfaſtical Juriſdiction is 
allowed and limited by Parliament. But from hence, ſaith he, it fol- 
lows, that theſe Laws may be called the King's Eccleſiaſtical Laws, or the 
Feeleſraſtical Laws of England. 

There is no queſtion but they may : But there is a Difference be- 
tween Laws, ſo called by Acceptation and Allowance ;, and ſuch as have 
their whole Force and Authority from the King. For otherwiſe, where 
the Pope's Juriſdiction is owned and received, the Pope muſt receive 
his Authority from the King. But a Liberty to exerciſe Authority, and 
deceiving Authority are two Things. | 

In the Time of E. 3. many things are alledged, and to no purpoſe ; 
but yet a ſhort Anſwer will ſerve. If the firſt Inſtance doth hold, 91s. 
That the Sentence of Excommunication by the Archbiſhop, holds againſt the 

Sentence of the Pope or his Lega e, it only proves that the Eccleſaſtical 
Juriſdiction here by Law is in the Archbiſhop, and not in the Pope or 
his Legate. But there may be another Reaſon, mentioned by Fitz. Her- 

15E.3- bert, viz.. That the Certificate of the-Archbiſhop might be more authentick 


oo 4 '* than the Seal of a Legate. 
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diJion ; and fo it was reſolved in Grendor's Cafe, Pl. f 498. That.'the. 
King preſents by Lapſe as ſupreme Patron, and not as ſupremm Ordinary: 
For this belongs to him as King, the Land on whieh Churches are built 
being originally held of bim; and this Right the King enjoyed when 
the Pope was owned to be Supreme Ordinary. But in the Caſe of 


his own, free Chapel i Fitz- Herbert faith right, That in Caſe of Lapſe by 


the Dean, the King preſents as Ordinary, the Archbiſhop and Biſhop ha- 
ving no Anthority there as Ordinaries. PL, 

The third, fourth and fifth are about Exemption from Epiſcopal Ju- 
riſdiFions granted by the King, eſpecially in his own free Chapels, which 
are only viſitable by Commiſſion from the King, But this very Pretence 
of Exemptions from Epiſcopal Juriſdiction was founded upon the Belief 
of the Pope's being Supreme Ordinary; for exempt Places were not 
ſuppoſed to be free from all Ordinary Jeri dition, but from that of 
Inferior Ordinaries, being immediately ſubje& to the Pope. A Biſhop, 
by the Caron Law, may grant an Exemption from his Right of 72 


And in the Grant of Exemption the immediate Subjection to the Ro- 
man See is expreſſed. As to the King's free Chapels, their Exemption 
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To the Teget Suprenath ft 


| The fecond, fixth, and eighth only prove the Ning Suprees Parbod” 
and a Right of Patronage is diſtin& from a Right of Ecclefraſtical' Furiſ- 


Zion, but not from his Right of V;ſtation, but the Pope from both. . . 


was by an expreſs Bull of Innocent III. to King John; and in the Chart 16: 


Caſe of the free Chapel of St. Martins, Henry III. granted a Prohibition, 
Epiſcopali per Sedem Apoſtolicam exempta. And 45 Hen. 3. in a Pro- 


 bibition concerning the free Chapel of Wolverhampton, the Grant of 


Innocent III. is repeated. 


The Right to extra-parochial Tithes is proviſconal, and not by way of 
Inberitence ;, and ſo it may belong to the King, although he have no 
Eccleſpaſtical Juriſdiction. | | | | 

As to the ſevere Proceeding about Bulls from Rome, I have given an 
Account of that already in E. 1. oh, Teng: 
The anointing of Kings proves no more their Capacity of Spiritual 


_ Jariſdiction, than it proves. the Kings of Iſrael to have been High- 


Priefts. | 


There is no doubt the ee Courts may be limited by the Laws 


of the Land; and there are ſome Cauſes which belong to them not o- 
riginally of a Spiritual Nature, but they have been a long time poſ- 
ſeſſed of them by Cuſtoms, and are allowed by Law; which is well ex- 
preſſed in 24 Hen. 8. c. 12. where it is ſaid, That all Cauſes Teſtament a- 
ry, Cauſes of Matrimony and Divorces, Rights of Tythes, Oblations, and 

buentions, (the Knowledge whereof, by the Goodneſs of Princes of this 
Realm, and by the Laws and Cuſtoms of the ſame, appertaineth to the Spi- 
ritual Juriſcliction of this Realm) ſhall be determined within the King's Ju- 
riſdicłion and Authority, | 

It doth not ſeem probable, That the K ing by his own Authority would 


Joh. M. 9. 
Pat. 22. H. 


wherein it is inſerted, That it was à free Chapel, & ab omni Iuriſdictione 3 m. 10. 


remove Secular Cations, and put in Regular; when Hoveden ſaith, in the Hoveden, | 


ſent of the Parties. | Habs 

The Statutes of Proviſors were excellent Statutes z but ate ſaid to be 
enacted for the Good and Tranquility of the Realm, which no doubt 
the King and his Parliament were bound to take Care of. But they 
prove no more Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, than the Pragmatick Sanctiont 
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ſune Caſe, H. 2. did it by the Pope's Authority, and with the free Con-I. Je. 
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482 Of tbe Eccleſiaſtical Furiſaittion 
of Lewis IX. and Charles VIL in France did, which were of the fans 
The following Inſtances in other Reigns, are many of them of the 
ſame kind with thoſe already anſwered ; but what ſeems to have any 
new Force ſhall be conſidered. | | 
I. the Reign of King Henry the Fourth,  _ 
2 H. 4. c. 15. is urged to prove, That the King, by Conſent of bis 


Parliament, did direct the Proceedings of the Spiritual Courts in Caſes of 


Hereſy, and other Matters more « Saipan ; but it is evident by the AZ it 
ſelf, That the Spiritual Juriſdidian was left wholly to the Ordinaries, 
and only an Inforcement of it by the Civil Power was added by the Law 
then made ; for the Words are, Whereas the Dioceſans of the ſaid Realm 
cannot by their TuriſdiFion Spiritual, without Aid of the ſaid Royal Ma- 
jeſty, ſufficiently correF, &c. Therefore a Power to Impriſon and Fine was 
given to the Ordinaries ; who might before have proceeded by Eccleſ- 
aſtical Cenſures : but theſe being contemned by them, the Ordinaries 
called in the Aſſiſtance of the Civil Power. If there had been a Power 
before to have proceeded againſt Hereticks by Common Law, when con- 
vid by their Ordinaries, I cannot ſee any Reaſon why that Law ſhould 
Bratt. '-3- be made. TI Caſe of Apoſtacy, i. e. Renouncing Chriſtianity, Bran 
Ele. 4e ſaith, the Perſon convict is to be burned ;, and he inſtanceth in the Dea- 
29. n. 7 com who turned Jem, in the Council of Oxford: And Fleta [peaks only of 
Horn ah. 4. Apoſtates, whether Clerks or others, and thoſe are the Miſcreants in Bri- 
Seck 22. fon ; and in Horn, Hereſy was then the ſame with rexonncing Baptiſm, 
or turning Jem or Turk, or uſing Sorcery. But after Wickliff”s Time, the 
Ordinaries enlarged the Notion of Hagge, and took upon themſelves 
to be ſole Judges in it; and for all that I can ſee, the Act 2 H. 4. owns 
this to be part of their Spiritual Juriſdiction. And this is one Rea- 
ſon alledged for the Repeal of this Act, 25 H. 8. c. 14. becauſe there 
is no Declaration of Hereſy made in it, but it is left to the Judgment of 
the Ordinary. And therefore this Act was ill thought upon to prove 
the King's Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction. | | 
In Henry the Seventh's time the King is ſaid to be perſona mixta, be- 
cauſe he hath both Eccleſeaftical and Temporal Juriſdiction. But this Ar- 
gument is drawn only from ſome occaſional Talk, mentioned in the 
Year Books, 10 Hey. 8. 18. Brian ſaid, That a ſage Doctor of Law 
ſaid one time to him, That Prieſts might be tried at Common Law, 
Car il dit, r. Rex eſt perſona mixta, car eſt perſona unita cum ſacerdoti- 


bus ſaint 44055. If all this be granted, it proves no more, than that 
the King hath Juriſdiction by his Law over Eccleſiaſtical Perſons; which 
is not diſputed, 
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; with Reſpeci to the Legal Suprematy. 


n III. 


Whether the King's Supremacy by Law extends 10 the Diſpen 


ſing with Laws ; Of the Nature and Original of the Power , 


The Inconſiſtency of ſuch a Diſpenſing Power with the 


Frame of our Government. 


+ 


Hans thus far proceeded in clearing the ancient Legal Supremacy; 
I am now come to an Inſtance of greater Weight and Difficulty, 
and which will therefore require more Pains and Care in the Examina- 
tion of it, viz. | | * 8 

11 H. 7, 12. By the Ec leſfaſtical Laws allowed within this Realm, 4 


Prieſt cannot have two Benefices, nor a Baſtard can be a Prieſt; but the 


King may by his Eccleſiaſtical Power and Juriſdiction Hense with both 
theſe, becauſe they be mala prohibita, and not mala per ſe. 
Here we are to enquire into theſe things. 


(1,) How far the King's Power and Juriſdiction did extend in the Ca- 
ſes mentioned. 


. 


(2.) How far the Reaſon here given will juſtity a Power of diſpen- 


ſing with Laws. | | 

(I.) As to the Caſes here mentioned; there is no doubt but the Ca- 
noniſta made the Power of Diſpenſing in theſe to be an Argument of the 
Pope's Supremacy, or the Plenitude of his Power: But doth it hence fol- 
low, That what Princes did to their own Subjects, as to the qualifying 


them for a Legal Puſſeſſion of Benefices, muſt argue a Supremacy in them 
over Eccleſiaſtical Perſons and Cauſes ? And there is difference to be 


made between not receiving the Pope's Canons in particular Caſes, and 


a Power of diſpenſing with Eccleſtaſtical Laws. If the Law were fo 
then, as is noted by Fineux, in 11 H.7. 12. the plain Conſequence is, 
That the contrary were no part of the Eccleſiaſtical Laws allowed 
within this Realm. As in the famous Caſe about the Canon Law con- 
cerning Baſtardy, when the Barons ſaid, Nolumas leges Angliæ mutari ; 
No Man can ſay, That the Barons diſpenſed with the Pope's Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Laws; but that they refuſed to execute them; tar, as it is well ob. 
ſerved in Standiſh's Caſe, in Kelway's Reports, 7 H. 8. Eccleſiaſtical Laws 
have no force, where the General Pratliee hath been contrary. If this were 
no more than a private Opinion of Fineux, of what he thought the 
King might do, altho' there were no Precedent for it, then it ſignifies 
little; but if from hence it appears what the Common Law of England 
was, then it follows, That this was not received at that time for the 
Eccleſiaſtical Law of this Kingdom. And ſo Hobart in Colt and Glower's 
Caſe underſtands it, f. 147. for he produces this as an Inſtance, That 

the Crown always kept a puſſeſſion of its Natural Power: And to this he 

adds, a power of Commendam, or retaining a Beneſi e with a Biſhoprick, 

11 H. 4. 60. This he calls a Power of Diſpenſation in Spiritualibus: 

But with ſubmiſſion to two ſuch great Men in the Law, If the Crown 

always kept a Poſſeſſion of theſe Rights, there could be no Diſpenſation 

with the Eccleſiaſtical Law in theſe Matters, but an Excluſion of it. 
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As for Inſtance, The. Kirgs of France do challenge many Privileges 
to themſelves in their Kingdoms, in plain Derogation to the Canon Law z 
and for theſe Privileges they plead an ancient Right of the Crown, or 
an immemorial Cuſtom : As in the great Controverſy of late Years, a- 
C. . bout the Regale, the Canon Law is expreſs, That upon Pain of Exconmmu- 
* nication, no Lay Perſon whatſoever ſhall preſume to meddle with the Pro. 
fits of vacant Biſhopricks z which was decreed by two Popes in ſeveral 
Councils; Urban II. in a Council at Auvergne, MXCV. and Innocent Il. 
in a Lateran Council MCXXXIX. both entred in the Body of the Ca- 
non Law: And yet the Kings of France inſiſt to this Day on the Rights 
of vacant Sees, as belonging to them. But can this be pleaded as a Diſ- 
penſing with the 2 Laws allowed in that Realm? No; but 
that this part of the Eccleſiaſtical Lam was not received there; for that 
partly by the Fenda! Right, partly by the Right of the Crown, partly 
b immemorial Cuſtoz, the Profits of vacant Biſhopricks accrue to the 
King. 

Ir is a harder Point to defend the Regale, where the Cuſtom hath 
gone along with the Canon; but if the Rights of the Crown be de- 
fended in France againſt Cuſtom and Canon too, our Kings cannot be 
blamed for reſuming other Rights after ſo long Uſurpation by the 
Popes. But where the Canon Law was not receiv'd in any part of it, there 
it hath no Force to oblige ; and where there is no Eccleſiaſtical Law 
in Force, there can be no diſpenſing with it ; for although the latter 

c. Clerici. Canon Law doth void all Cuſtoms againſt the Liberties and Privileges of 

_ the Church, Non debet in hac parte Canonibus, ex aliqua conſuetudine 

rerra de prejudicinm generari, yet when theſe Canoniſts come to explain it, they 

2 Jai tell us, That an immemorial Cuſtom hath Force againſt a Canon ; but how? 

uir, de OR” . "T7 

Conſuer, Not as a Cuſtom, but as it is a Proof of an ancient Privilege granted by 
the Pope, although there be not the leaſt Footſteps of it: And ſo this 
Inſtance of H. 7. will prove, according to this Way, only ſome an- 
cient Privilege our Kings had, and no Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction by the 
Right of the Crown. | 

But whether the King could diſpenſe with the Eccleſiaſtical Laws in 
theſe Caſes or not, it is certain the Pope challenged to himſelf the 
Power of doing it. | 

For after that the Third Council of Lateran had ſtrictly forbidden 
Pluralities (which were then ſo common and ſcandalous) upon pain 
of Forfeiture, Innocent the Third complained in the Fourth Lateran, 
That he ſaw little or no Benefit come by that ſevere Canon ; and therefore 
he ſeems to make one more ſevere, That Whoſoever takes another Bene- 
fice, ſhall be deprived of the former ipſo jure; and if he ſeeks to keep it, to 
loſe the other. Yet after all, this ends only in the Pope's Power to di- 
penſe as he ſaw Cauſe, with Perſons of greater Rank or Merit, and greater 


 Preferments. 
de Mula The Words are, Circa ſublimes tamen & literatas Perſonas, 2 ma- 
de 'rz- Joribus Beneficiis ſunt honorande, cum ratio poſtulaverit, per Sedem Apo- 


ftolicam poterit diſpenſari. Here the diſpenſing Power is fairly owned 
in the Canon it ſelf. 

And in the other Caſe, of the Incapacity of Prieſthood by Illegitima- 
tion, the ſame ſtout Popedeclares, That it was in his Power to diſpenle 
with that too. | 

C.innotuit The Caſe was this; The Church of Worceſter, upon the Vacancy 


de leck. of the dee, had choſen the Arch-Deacon of York for their Biſhop 3 — 
come 
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comes to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury for Confirmation ; but ſecretly 
confeſſes to him his Iegitimacy ; (which came to the Pope's Ear.) 
Upon Application to the Pope for his Confirmation, he demurs upon 
jt, He could not deny that he had all other Qualifications : But there 
was a Canon of the former Lateras Council, which voided the Election 
of all Perſons Ilegitimate. So then the Buſineſs is at at end. Not ſo nei- 
ther. His Predeceſſor could not hinder him from Diſpenſing in this Caſe z 
who had equal Power with himſelf. And there were many Reaſons to induce 
bim to grant him a Diſpenſation. Why then did he not give one? 
There was ſomething elſe to be done firſt. The Diſpenſing Power muſt be 
owned by the Church of Worcefter And therefore they muſt firſt in- 
treat the Pope to Nijpenſe with him, by a humble Supplication; and 
then expect his Favour by Poſiulation. And fo, for the preſent he p 
voids his Election. WET 
Matt. Pari takes particular Notice, That in the Publication of the Mat. Paris, 
Deecretals by Gregory 9. This Power of Diſpenſing in theſe two Caſes, was 1d fl. b. 
looked on as a great Innovation; but ſuch as brought great Advantages | ** 
to the Court of Rome. IR 
And the ſame Pope, faith Matt. Weſtminſter, voided the Election of Mitt 
Jobs Bloxd to the See of Canterbury, becauſe he had enjoyed two Benefites ad 4. b. 
with Cure of Souls, without a Diſpenſation, And Stephanus de Segrave ob- 1233: 
' tained, he ſaith, of that Popes Nuncio here, a D ſpen ſal ion of Tot quot; 
but it came to nothing by his Sons Death. | 
Here we ſee a Power of Diſpenſing with Eccleſiaſtical Laws, publickly 
owned and entredin the Body of the Canon-Law ; and that by virtue 
of the Plenitude of the Pope's Power, which could not be bounded by the 
Canons of the Church, nor by the Laws of his Predeceſſors; nor by 
the ſolemn Profeſſion every Pope makes at his Entrance, to preſerve in- 
violably the Canons and Conſtitutions of his Predeceſſors. 
This made ſo great an Alteration in the State'of the Church, that 
it is no wonder great Complaints were made of it; conſidering that 
the Conſequence of ſuch a Power, could be nothing leſs than a ſubver- 
ſion of all Orders, and Canons, and Privileges ; for there could be 
” Gy of any of them any longer than it contiſted with the Pope's 
eaſure. 
Hence came all the Complaint of Non- olſtante t, by the whole Engliſh — 
Nation in Parliament, That by their means Oaths, Cuſtoms, Cbhartert, 5540. 11 
Grants, Privileges ſignified notbing; for the Pope could Diſpenſe with 1237.5. 
his own Oaths and Promiſes, as well as other Mens; and fo there could 815. - 
be no Truſt in any thing he ſaid or promiſed in never ſo ſolemn a man- 
ner. Which is an effe&ual courſe to overthrow any Government in 
the World. And it is a wonder, that after ſuch groſs and avowed Vi- 
olations of the moſt ſolemn Engagements, Mankind did not renounce 
all kind of Society with him: For that is founded upon Truſt in Com- 
pacts and Promiſes ; and if thoſe may be diſſolved at Pleaſure, there is 
no foundation of mutual Society left; there being no reaſon to expect 
the Performance of that from others, which they do not think them- 
ſelves obliged to do. And ſo ſuch a Power of Diſpenſing with 
bligations, naturally tends to a Diſſolution of Government. For 
it is ſinking the main Pillars on which the whole Fabrick ſtands ; 
ir ay will tumble down ſooner or later, upon the heads of thoſe 
who do it. 
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. of the Eccleſiaſtical Turiſdiftion 


But the great Argument then was, That Supreme Power cannot be bound, 


and therefore the Popes pleaded, whatſoever Canons or Laws their 
Predeceſſors made, they could not tie up them; becauſe Par in Paren 
non habet imperinm : So we find Innocent 3. argued in the Canon-Law. 
3 And to the ſame purpoſe Matt. Paris ſaith, That his Succeſſor Innocent 
7.873. Lib. 4. did. But they did not attend to their own Profeſſions, ſtill extant 
r in the Liber Diurnut, wherein they did declare in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ont 3. ner, That they would maintain the Canons and C 1 of their Pre- 
deceſſors. Which was an abſolute Bar to all Non: ol ſtante s, if they 

ated upon Principles of common Honeſty among Men. - 

But beſides this, in Privileges granted to others upon valuable Conf 
derations (which the Popes took care of) the Perſons to whom they 
are granted, become Parties, and have a real Intereſt in them ;- ſo that 
they become of the Nature of Contra#s ; which cannot be bro- 
ken without plain Injuſtice, and diſſolving that Obligation between 
them, . 

Ferrand. It is agreed by the moſt Learned and Judicious Lawyers, That whey 
= Grants or Promiſes do paſs into the Nature of Contracts, they are irrevocable 
Loa, 1 by the Parties that de them. And this the beſt French Canoniſts do 
2. Per, de plead againſt the Pope's Power of revoking the Gallican Liberties, ſup- 
Garca, 3 poſing them at firſt to have come from the Pope's Condeſcenſions to 
Sacerd, & them. And the ſame Reaſon will hold as to other Liberties. 

Ar But here lies the main Difficulty, to ſhew, When the Grants that are 
256 2% ddd by Superiors, do paſs into the Nature of Contracts; ſo that they 

cannot be Revoked or Diſpenſed with. . 

The ſhort of it is, When they are rather Capitulations than Laws. For 
Laws are properly the Commands of thoſe who have Authority to ob- 
lige ; and the Reaſon of the Obligation is drawn from the Authority of 
the Perſons: But Capitulations proceed upon Conſent of Parties ha- 
ving differing Intereſts; and theſe among private Perſons, are called 
Contracts; and noone queſtions, but that ſuch all Men are by natural 

Juſtice bound to perform. 6 1 

But the Popes inſiſted on the Plenitude of their Power; and a Que- 
ſtion is put among the Canoniſts, and variouſly debated : Whether 
if the Pope ſwear to ſome things in the Conclave, as that he will hold 
a General Council: within ſuch a Time, he can Diſpenſe with himſelf, 

or not? | | | 

Some ſay, he is guilty of Perjury, and cannot abſolve himſelf, al- 
though he ſhould apprehend that a greater Good would come by not 
keeping it. For that both Pope and Emperor are bound by their own Con- 
traFs; the keeping of them being a part of Natural Juſtice, which no 
Plenitude of Power can Diſpenſe with; ſince all Contracts give a Right to 
the Perſons with whom they are made; inſomuch, that Baldus his 

Baldus, in Authority is cited by them for theſe Words, ContraFus qui fiunt cum 
— — 4 Principe, habent naturam bonæ Fidei contra Dominum; and he goes ſo 
de Pace far as to ſay, That the Sovereign Power is ſoobliged by the Contracts made by 
Fonft. In, Princes with their own Subjeds, that they are not revocable by themſelves or 
vox. in . their Succeſſors : And if they were not obliged by their own Contracts, no 
57. De Man could truſt them; and conſequently all Society with them, would be 
Princip. A ſolved. And whatever Supreme Power may do, as to ſuch Adds as are 
Jacobar. properly its own, yet where there is 7us queſitum alteri (as in all Con- 


lis, J. f tracts there is) that cannot be taken away by it. 
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Pope's f 146. 
Diſpenſing Power, are void in themſelves. And as to Beeloffaſtical Laws 
or Conſtitutions, they eaſily reſolved all Difficulties about them, upon 
ſuch Principles as theſſmſeaeaqgCgmae. 

1. That the Popes have the ſuprewe Power in the Church. 

2. That the Ecclefraſtical Laws were the Pope's Laws. 

3. That it js an inſeparable Prerogative in the Pope to Diſpenſo with Ec- 
clefaſticel Laws upon Neceſſity and urgent Occafrons. 
4. That be Pope is the ſole Judge of that Neceſſity. 

5. That this was wot a Truſt given to the Pope by Councils or Con- 
claves, but by God and St. Peter, and therefore cannot be tahen a- 
way from her. | 

But I ſhall endeayour to give a clearer Light into this Matter, by 
ſhewing the ſeveral Steps and Degrees how this Diſpenſirg Power came 
into the World, and how it paſſed from the Eccleſiaſtical to other 
Laws, when Princes aſſumed ſuch a Plenitude of Power in Civ:/z, which 
the Popes practiſed in Ecclefaſticals. INES OWN 

The firſt time we read of Diſpenſations was with reſpect to the An- C. . . 
cient Canons of the Church; and it implied a Relaxation of the Rigour (8. nit 
of them ; not with reſpect to their Force or binding Power, but as to "8% 
the Penance which Perſons were to undergo for the Violation 
of them. And herein the Notion of Diſpenfing was very different from 
what the Canoniſts made it after wards, when they declared it to be 2 
Relaxation of the Law it ſelf z, ſo that it ſhould not have that Force upon 
the Conſcience which it otherwiſe had: For, a Diſpenſation with 
them, is a Licence to do that which they cannot lawfully do without it 1 
and that with a »on-obſlante to that which otherwiſe makes it Unlaw- 
ful. De Jure illicitam fit ex Diſpenſatione licitum, & hic eft proprie ef Praxis 
fectas Diſpenſationu, ſaith Pyrrbis Corradus; who gives a large Account — 
of the Practice of Diſpenſations in the Court of Rowe, which conclude carum 
with a on-obftante to any former Conſtitutions or Canons of Councils: ing 
But no ſuch thing can be found in the Ancient Practice of the Church, Curado. 
becauſe the Popes themſelves were then believed to be under the Ca- 
nons. But when it was ſuppoſed, That the ſevere Execution of the 
Canons would rather hinder than advance the Good of the Church, 
the Governours of it thought they had ſufficient Authority to abate the 
rigorous Execution of them: As about the Times of Peunante, the 
Tranſlation of Biſhops from one See to another, the Intervals of Order:, 
and ſuch like. But the Popes then pretended to be ſtrict Obſervers of c. 7. 21 
the Canons, when the particular Biſhops took upon them to Diſpence © Fetiitl, 
with the Execution of them; as appears by Ivo's Preface to his Collecti- 
on of Canons, where he diſtinguiſheth the Immoveable or Moral Precepts 
from the Canonical; which he calls Moveable. In the former, ſaith 
he, 10 Diſpenſation is to be allowed; But in thoſe things which only con- 
cern Diſcipline, the Biſhops may diſpenſe, provided there be. a Compenſati- 
on, i. e. That the Church's Intereſt may be better ſecured or advanced 
thereby, as he there diſcourſes at large z And his Rule is, Ib; Diſpenſa- 10. Epict, 
tio admit tenda eſt, ubi rigor periculoſuelt : But by this means the Severi- 36. 


ty of the Primitive Diſcipline was quite loſt. the 
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The Biſhops of Rowe obſerving this, thouglit it a proper time for 
them to appear zealous for the ancient Canons, which gained them a 
great Reputation in the World ; and by this means the Cuſtody of the 
Canons was looked on as their particulat Province: Which they im- 
proved ſo well, that at laſt they turned the Guardianſhip-of. the Canons 
into a Power over them; and then they found Fault with the Biſhops 
Diſpenſing with them, for another Reaſon, ' viz. Becauſe the Diſpen- 
fing Power was a Prerogative of the Roman See, and inferiour Biſhops 
could act no farther in it than they had Authority from it. | 
Bernd . We find that in St. Bernard's time, the Pope did take upon him to 
de conſi- Diſpenſe too far, to his great Diſſatis faction 3 for by bu Diſpenſing 
= — Power, he ſaith, he overthrem the Order of the Church ; Murmur Lo- 
a 2 ſaith he, & querimonĩam Eecleſiarum. The Pope diſpenſed with 
the Eccleſiaſtical Laws, in Exemptions of Abbots and others I that Sub- 
ordination they ſtood in to their proper Superiors: He faith, He 
could not ſee how this Diſpenſing Power could be juſtified : Lon do in- 
deed ſhew a plenitude of Power, but it may be not of Juſtice ; you ſhew what 
you can do, but it is a Queſtion whether you ought or not; and you onght ty 
confeder, firſt, Whether it be lawful ; then, Whether it be decent; and laſt- 
ly, Whether it be expedient. At laſt, he allows a Diſpenſing C ower in 
two Caſes, Urgent Neceſſity, and Common Good; otherwiſe he ſaith, 
It is not fidelis Diſpenſatts, ſed crudeljs Diſſipatio, an overthrow of all 
Order and Government. In one of his Epiſtles he ſpeaks ſharply a- 
gainſt getting a Diſpenſation to do that which it was not lawful to do 
Bernard. Without one: And he thinks he hath diſproved it by invincible Rea- 
Eyiſt. 7. ſon, for a Licence from the Pope can never make that Lawful; which 
without it were Unlawful. E 1.214 
When the Practice of the Oiſpenſing Power grew more common, there 
were two great Queſtions raiſed concerning it; whether if a Diſpenſa- 
tion were granted without Juſt Canſe, it were Lawful or not? And 
whether if it were not Lawful, yet it was valid? There were ſome 
who flattered the Diſpenſing Power ſo much, that they allowed it in all 
Caſes, whether there were a juſt Cauſe or not : Theſe were the high 
flown Canoniſts, who reſolved all Laws into Will and Pleaſure : But 
others, who allowed a Diſpenſing Power upon a Juſt Cauſe, yet thought 
it repugnant to the Original Deſign of Government, for thoſe who 
are entruſted with Care of the Laws to Diſpenſe with them, without 
ſuch a Cauſe as anſwers the End of Government: And ſome went ſo 
far, as to deny any Validity in a Diſpenſation granted upon Pleaſure ; 
for as an unjuſt Law hath no Force, ſo, ſaid they, an unjuſt Diſpenſa- 
| tion of a Good Law hath none. MA 
Suarez de Upon this Point two great School-men differ. Suarez, whom the 
legibus, . Lord Chief Juſtice Vaughan commends for his Learning in this Matter, 


2 goes upon theſe Grounds, 


Suar.c.18. I, That a Prince is not Dominus, ſed Diſpenſator Legum; although 

n.5- the Force of a Law depends upon his Authority; and therefore in 

Diſpenſing with a Law he doth' not Act by Abſolute Power, but 

by Adminſiretion : For he is not Lord over the Community, but 
Governour. | ; 

3 2. That for him to Diſpenſe in a Law made for the Community, with- 

out ajuſt Cauſe, is not only malum quia probibitum, ſed ex ſe, & ex natu- 

ra rei ſemper malum : Therefore Suarez was far from thinking 2 

Prince might Diſpenſe with any thing that was not malum in ſe ; for — 
ma 
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makes it to be ſo, for him to diſpenſe with a walnm quia probibitum, if 
it be prohibited by a Law made for a publick Good, and there be no 
juſt Cauſe for it, "14 
3. That although a Prince fins in diſpenſing with ſuch a Law, yet his + 79-*6- 
Piſpenſation holds as to the Force of the Law z which he ſuppoſes to 
depend on the Will of the Prince ; and therefore his Will being altered, 
the Obligation ceaſeth as to the Perſons diſpenſed with. | 
4. Thataltho' ſuch a Diſpenſation holds as to the Law, yet he thinks . 9. 
a Prince bound ia Conſcience to revoke ſuch a Diſpenſation, becauſe it 
is unlawful tor him to perſiſt in ſuch a Will, it being repugnant to the 
Common Good, and the Obligation of his Duty. | 
5. That if ſuch a Diſpenſation be to the Injury of a third Perſon, «. 10. 
then it is void in it ſelf, as being repugnant to Juſtice. 
Vaſquez, ſaith, They are all agreed, That no Prince hath a Power to di- —— 
' ſpenſe with his Laws according to his 2 or becauſe they are hir Laws b. 4 1.34. 
But he ſaith, There is « Diſpute, Whether an unlawful Diſpenſation be va- 
lid or not? And he thinks not; and that a Man's Attion after the Diſ- 
penſation is as faulty as if there had been none. His Reaſon is, Becauſe 4 
Prince is bound by his own Laws, ſo that he cannot al iſpenſe with himſelf as 
to the Obligation of them ; for if he could at Pleaſure diſpenſe with himſelf, 
he could never be bound; for how can a Man be bound to keep a Law, in 
which he can diſpenſe with himſelf when he pleaſes * And if he cannot di- 
ſpenſe with himſelf, much leſs with any under him. Es 
Having thus endeavoured to clear the Nature and Original of the 
diſpenſing Power, I now come, SUES 
(2.) To the Reaſon aſſigned by Sir E. Coke, from the Tear Books, why 
the King may diſpenſe with Laws, becauſe they be ala prohibita, and 
not mala per ſe. * | | 
My Lord Vaughan ſaid right concerning it, That this Rule had more Vaugh. R. 
confounded Mens Judgments on this Subject than reFified them. f 33% 
Which I ſhall make appear by ſhewing, 
I. That it alters the Frame of our Government. 
II. That it takes away all Security by Law. | 
III. That it contradicts the Senſe of our Nation in former Ages. 
IV. That the Rule is contrary to the Precedents in Law. | 
I, That it alters the Frame of our Government. | 
For it goes upon a very falſe Ground, vis. That the King may di- 
ſpenſe with any thing which is not evihin its own Nature, or antecedently 
to any Human Laws ;, which is to ſuppoſe the whole Legiſlative Power 
to be lodged in the Perſon of the King. Loo 
For all who underſtand theſe Matters do agree, That a Power to di- 
ſpenſe with Laws, is the ſame with a Power to make them. 
Diſpenſare, hoc eſt, lege ſolvere is ſolus poteſt, qui ferendæ abrogandegq; g  ,. 
legs poteſtatem habet, ſaith H. Grotius. | aquit. In- 
Suarez, faith, He hath the Power of diſpenſing, qui legem tulit, quia —— * 
ab ejus voluntate G. potentia pendet. 2. 5. 16. 
Vaſquez, That the diſpenſing Power lies in him, ui habet poteſtatem Suarez de 
condend; & abrogandi legen. ; +4 id. 
* Pufendorf,. That none can diſpenſe with a Law, but ſuch as have the Pow- vaſquez 5 
er of making it. 15 1 
But we need no Authorities in this Matter: For to diſpenſe (in the pufendorf 
Senſe it is here taken) is to take away the Obligation of a Law; and who- de jure 4 
ever takes it away, muſt have the Power of laying it on. And there wen * 
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is no Difference between the Diſpenſation with a Law, and the Abrogg. 
tion of it; but that a Diſpenſation is an Abrogation of it to particular 
Perſons, while others are under the Force of it; and an Abragation is 
a general Diſpenſation, that being no more than a Relaxation of the 
whole Law, to thoſe Perſons who were bound by it before: But if a 

art of the Law be taken away, as to the whole Community, then it 
is called a Derogation of it; but if the Law be relaxed only for a limi- 
ted Time, and under certain Conditions, then it is not an Abrogation, 
but an Indulgence or Suſpenſion of the Law. | 

To diſpenſe with a Law is more than to give an equitable Senſe, or a 
favourable Interpretation of a Law; for he that interprets a Law, ſup- 
poſes his Interpretation to agree with the Senſe and Deſign of the Law; 
he that diſpenſes, owns that which he diſpenſes with to be againſt the 
Intention of the Law, but that he hath Power to take away the Force 
of it, ſo far as he thinks fit. 

He that ſaith, Thon ſhalt not kill, doth not reach to Legal Executio- 
ners of Juſtice, interpret the Law according to Reaſon and Equity: 
But when God ſaid to Abraham, Go and ſacrifice thy Son, he muſt be 
ſuppoſed, by virtue-of his Sypreme Authority, to diſpenſe with the Law 
in his Caſe, ſo as to make that lawful upon his Command, which would 
not have been ſo without it. 

Some will not allow this to be called a Diſpenſation, but an Alteration 
of the Matter of the Law; but when that Alteration comes from the 
Authority of the Law Makers, it is the ſame ; ſo that to interpret a Law 
is an Act of Diſcretion and Judgment, but to diſpenſe with it of Autho- 


rity and JuriſdiFion. And none can therefore diſpenſe in the Law of 


God, but he that made it; all that the wiſeſt and greateſt Men can juſtly 
pretend to, is no more than to give the true Senſe of it; and it is in- 
tolerable Preſumption for any Creature to pretend to more. 

An equitable Senſe, as to Human Law, is not always that which 
ſeems to be moſt favourable to thoſe who go againſt the Letter of it, but 
that which moſt enforces the End and Deſign of the Law, although it 
be not comprehended in the Words of it. 

If a Law mentions a Crime of a leſſer nature, in regard of Circum- 
ſtances, and in regard of thoſe Circumſtances, promiſes ſome Favour, 
(as Benefit of the Clergy) it can be no equitable Senſe to extend it to 
ſach Acts which have worſe Circumſtances, becauſe the Ground of the 
Favour was the extenuation of the Fact by the Circumſtances : So that 
the chief Rule of Equity in the Interpretation of a Law, is to attend 
to the Intention and Deſign of it, more than to the bare Words. 

The Intention and Deſign of the Law is not to be meaſured by par- 
ticular and accidental Caſes, wherein ſome Inconveniences are to be 
born, but by the Publick and General Good, which more than makes 
amends for them; which is the Reaſon of that Maxim, Better 4 Miſ- 
chief than an Inconvenience ; which is talſe, unleſs taken in ſuch an e- 
quitable Senſe. : 

There are certain Ways of Reaſon, which Mankind do allow in the 
equitable Interpretation of Laws, as, That no poſitive Law muſt be inter. 
preted againſi Natural and Divine Laws : That if Laws contradi@ each 
other, one or the other muſt loſe its Force. That no Caſe which overthrow: 
a Law by neceſſary Conſequence, wu ever intended to be allowed by it; For 
that were to make a Law, and to give a Liberty to break it at the 
ſame time. if 
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If a Law be deſigned for a Pablick Good, and an Exception be after- 
wards made againſt it, as to the Incapacity of ſome Perſons by it 
publick Service, which could not but be reſeen and conſi- 
dered at the time of 358 Law, there is no Reaſon that ſhould 
be alledged as a Reaſon for Diſpenſing with the Law, which was intend= 
ed at firſt by the Law: For however the Caſe may be put; as to ſueli 
things, which could not be foreſeen at the making of à Law, yet 
what was intended to be prevented by the making it, cannot in Rea- 
ſon be alledged againſt it ; becauſe if there had not been other things 
to 2 over · balanced that Inconvenience the Law had never been 
paſſed. | I T Dis} 90 | 


There is no doubt but the ſame Power which makes a'Law, may - 


Diſpenſe with it if it ſees Cauſe ; for if it can Abrogate à Law, as to the 
whole Community, it may as well Diſpenſe with it as to particular Pet- 
ſons, and leave it in Force to all others; Lern Mu 

The Queſtion then is, Whether a Prince aſſutning to himſelf a Di/- 
penſing Lower, doth not thereby aſſume the Legiſlative too? Since it 
appears, That there can be no Power to take off the Obligation of a 
Law, but that which cauſes it, although it be with teſpe& to par- 
ticular Perſons z but if it amount to a General Suſpenſion of a Law, 
there can be no Queſtion to thoſe who underſtand what theſe things 
mean. E | 5 

Our preſent Buſineſs was to ſhew, that if the King can diſpenſe witlt 
Mala prohibita, as ſuch, the Legiſlative Power muſt be reſolved into him, 
becauſe a Diſpenſing Power can be referred to no other: And if the King 
may diſpenſe with all Mala probibita, he may diſpenſe with all juſt 
humane Laws. For no Law can be juſt which requires Malum in ſe ; 
and therefore ſuch a Law being void of it ſelf, there can be no Exer- 
ciſe of a diſpenſing Power but concerning Mala prohibita. And if the 
King can therefore diſpenſe becauſe they are only prohibited, then from 
a Parity of Reaſon he may diſpenſe with all Laws that concern only ſuch 
things; and we cannot be ſecure of any Laws, but ſuch as forbid things 
that are evil in themſelves. | 

If. And this is my Second Reaſon againſt it, That it takes away all 
Security by our Laws, both as to our Religion and Liberties. 

1. As to our Religion I grant, that to take away all Religion is 
Malum in ſe ; to take away the true Religion is Malum in ſez but in a 
Nation divided about the true Religion, and where the Prince is of one 
Opinion, and the main Body of the Nation of another, concerning 
it, what Security can the People by this Rule have, as to the enjoying 
that which they account the true Religion, but the Prince doth not ? 
The utmoſt we can ſuppoſe in this Caſe is, for ſuch Laws to be made, 
as they apprehend to G moſt effectual for this Purpoſe. But what 
Security can theſe Laws afford, if the Prince aſſume a Power of Diſ- 
penſing with 4 — Laws? It is not poſſible they can have any, 
unleſs they can be ſecure he ſhall never exerciſe this Diſpenſing Power; 
for by it he may equally ſuſpend all Laws which relate to it; he may 
give a Diſpenſation to ſuch as are unqualified by our Laws, and put 
them not only into Places of Authority and Truſt, but into all Eccle- 
fiaſtical Preferments as ſoon as he thinks fit, and that without any 
Check upon his Conſcience, becauſe thoſe whoſe Office it is to inter- 
pret the Laws, tell him, he hath ſuch a Power by Law to diſpenſe with 
Eccleſaaftical Laws, although paſſed P Ls ſolemneſt manner, and with 
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a Defign to give Security to the People concerning the preſerving their 
Relighad-\ lh int fs a) 26. 1 ies th 

| And the higher this Point is cartied, (till the leſs Security. For if 
it be thought ſuch a Prerogative of the Crown, as voids all that is made 
ainſt it, then Laws ſignify juſt nothing: For every Law is a Limita- 


manner of Security; for either they are void of themſelves, or may 
be made void when a Sovereign Prince pleaſes. And I think (as Men 
are) meer Will and Pleaſure will never be taken for an infallible Se. 
curity. | | 

But it may be ſaid, That taking away the true Religion is Malum in ſe, 
and therefore by this Rule ſuch Laws cannot b#diſpenſed with. 

Very true; we think ſo: But ſuppoſe a King of another Opinion, 
and that he ſhould think it good Service to deſtroy Hereſy and Schiſm, 
and thoſe are Mala in ſe ; what Security can there be then from this 
Rule? For the ſame Perſons who aſſert the Diſpenſing Power, make 
the King to be Judge, not meerly of the Neceſſity and urgent Occaſi- 
ons, but of what is Malum in ſe, and what not? Suppoſe then he ſhould 
look on our Religion as Hereſy and Schiſm, what poſſible Security can 
this Diſtinction afford us? 

2, Asto our Civil Liberties, which are founded upon our Laws, made 
by the Conſent of King and People. But if there be ſuch an inſepara- 
ble Prerogative in the Crown, as enables the King to diſpenſe with all 
Mala prohibita, what becomes of all the ancient Charters of Liberties? 
For no one can pretend that the contrary to them all are Mala in fe, 
And if there be no farther Security than what this Diſtinction affords, 
we are in a very precarious Condition, as to all our Liberties. 

I confeſs the Caſe is different as to the Eccleſiaſtical Laws mentioned 
in 11 H. 7. 12. and as to our Civil. Liberties ; becauſe theſe Eccleſſaſti- 
cal Laws had their Force as ſuch from a foreign Power; and as far as 
they were the Laws of the Kingdom, it was by a Tacit Conſent and Ac- 
ceptation, and not by any ſolemn enacting of them. And as to ſuch as 
theſe, where the Laws were not received, and the things were no far- 
ther evil, than as they were prohibited by ſuch a foreign Power, there 
is nothing but what is reaſonable in the Caſe of 11 H. 7. 12. as it is in 
the Books, 

But when this hath been extended to Laws which have paſſed in the 
moſt ſolemn manner by the King in Parliament, it is time not only to 
take notice of, but to ſet forth the miſchievous Conſequences of this Di- 
ſtinction, as it is ſo applied; for it leaves us under no manner of Secu- 
rity by our Laws. | i 

3. It contradicts the Senſe of our own Nation in former Ages. Which 
I ſhall ſhew in a remarkable Inſtance about the Statutes of Proviſors, 


35 E. 1. 25 E. 3. 13 R. 2, which were prohibitory Statutes, And it 


cannot be ſuppoſed that at that time, when the Pope was allowed to be 
Head of the Church, and conſequently Supreme Patron of the Benefices of 
it, that the Acceptance of a Title to an Eccleſiaſtical Beneſice from him 
ſhould be thought Malum in ſe. But theſe Statutes being in force, I 
ſhall make it appear, that the King did own he had no Power to diſpenſe 
with them, but as the Parliament thought fit to allow it. 

begin with 15 R. 2, at a time when the Kingdom was in quiet, and 


however could not be in any diſturbance on the Account of the Statute 


of Proviſors, which the Nation deſired, and only thoſe who dependes 


tion of: unbounded Will and Power ; and therefore Laws afford no 
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on the Court of Rome oppoſed. But the'Court-Biſbops ſupgeſted that it 
was for the King's Intereſt in dealing with the Court of Rome, to have a 
Power to Relax and to Diſpenſe with theſe Statutes as he ſaw Cauſe. 


Therefore the Archbiſhop of York, then Chancellor, propoſed it in 
the opening of the Parliament, as one of the things for which it wag Ror. Par. 
called, wiz. To find out a Temperament in that Matter, ſo as the Lope 8 


mig bt not, loſe his Right, nor the King his. After this Matter was debated 
the Commons declare their Aſſent en plein Parliament, That without pre- 
judice to the Rights of thoſe who were in poſſeſſion by virtue of the Statute, 
the King by the Advice and Conſent of the Lords, might diſpenſe with the 
ſaid Statute, ſo as ſhould ſeem, reaſonable and uſeful till the next Parliament, 
but ſo as the ſaid Statute be repealed in ns Article of it. And they re- 
ſerve to themſelves the Liberty of diſagreeing the next Parliament. And 
they conclude with a ſolemn t roteſtation, That /i was 4 Novelty not 
prattiſed before, and ought not to be drawn into Example and Precedent for 
the future ; and they deſire this Proteſtation might be Entred and Recorded 
in the Rolls of Parliament; which the King commanded to be done. Doth 
this now look like a Declaratory Act, and made in Affirmance ofthe King's 
Diſpenſing Power? It might as well be ſaid, That an At for Re/lrain- 
ing the Prerogative, is made in Affirmance of it. It is true, there is a 
Diſpenſing Power granted, but with ſuch Reſtrictions and Limitations 
as ſnew, that ſuch a Power was not then thought to be inherent in the 
Crown, For, | 8 

1. Why ſhould it be propoſed to the Parliament to grant it, if the 
King had it before? Did the King ever put it to the Parliament to 
grant him a Power to Pardon MalefaFors But in the caſe of Diſpen- 
fg with a Law, it was not only propoſed but aſſigned, as one Reaſon 
ol calling the Parliament. ; | 

2. Why till the next Parliament, if it were owned to be an inherent 
Right of the Crown > Would the Parliament go about to bound and li- 
mit an ſeparable Prerogative in ſuch a manner? 

3. Why is it called « Novelty, and a thing not to be drawn into eam 
die? Wasever any thing like this ſaid of a Declaratory dd“ The 
Natural Conſequence whereof is juſt contrary, z that whereas ſome Juſt 
Right of the Crown hath been conteſted and denied, for the future it 
ought to be owned and ſubmitted to by all Perſons. It is hard to think 
of Words more inconſiſtent with a meer Declaratory Ad than thoſe, Ne 
ſot trait en enſample nen Conſequence en temps avenir. 

4. If this were a Declaratory Ad, what need it be repeated ſo often 
in Parliament afterwards? Were the Commons ſo torgetful of the 
King's Prerogative, as to need making ſo many Declaratory As about 
the ſame thing? Yet thus we find it about this Diſpenſing Power, as to 
the Statutes of Proviſors. . 


1. 8. 


For 16 R. 2. The Archbiſhop of York again declared in the opening of Roc. Parl. 


the Parliament, That one Cauſe of calling it, was to ſettle this Matter a- | 
bout Proviſors. And the Commons again yielded, The King ſhould have . 


ſuch 4 Power to moderate it, as he ſhould with his Council judge expedient, 
but ſo as it be all laid open before the next Parliament, that they might up" 


on good Advice agree to it. : 
17 R. 2. Tydeman, Abbot of Beauley, was by the Pope $ Provi- got. part, 

lion, made Biſhop of Lendaff, But the King, notwithſtanding the . f. 2. 

lormer Proceedings, did not take upon him to Diſpenſe with the“ 


Statute, but left it to the Parliament; and his Diſpenſation was pet 


6. R. 2. 


a 
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ſed by Act of Parliament, the King, Lords and Commons aſſenting 
thereto. oa - | | 
Rot. Parl. 20 R. 2. The Commons in Parliament do again Aſſert, de bon gre de 
20. R. 2. [eur parte en 3 Parliament, That the King with his Council may dif- 
i  penſe with the Statute of Proviſors, as ſhall ſeem fit, ſo as the ſame be 
heard and examined the next Parliament, and ſo correFed as ſhall be 
thought convenient by the King, with the Advice of his Countit in Par- 
liament. == Oey. STO. 
Rot. Parl. 1 H,4. The Commons in like manner give their Aſſent, That he 
435 King ſhould have the ſame Power of Diſpenſing with the Statute, which his 
Predeceſſors had, and to Repeal and Annul.it, as ſhould ſeem expedient to 
Diſpenſation. Yet notwith- 


him. Which was no more than a General 
ſtanding this was recorded in Parliament. | 
Rot. Parl, 2 H. 4. The Commons appearing before the King and the Lords, it 
2H.4-n.26. was declared, That the Diſpenſation ſnould not extend to Cardinals or 
other Strangers. At the ſame Parliament a Petition was preſented to 
the King, That if any one did accept a Benefice by Papal Proviſion, a- 
gainſt the Statute, and had his Pardon from the King for it; yet if he 
went about to diſturb the preſent Poſſeſſor, by virtue of his Proviſion, 
then his pardon ſhould be void, and he ſhould incur the Penalty of the 
Statute, to which the King gave his Aſſent. 
Rot. Part, 7 H. 4. The King having granted particular Licences for Diſpenſa- 
74." tions as to this Statute, and finding the great Inconveniences which 
came by them, he generally and univerſally revoked them, and 
2 in Parliament to find out ſome proper Remedy in this 
atter. | | 
7 H. 4. The King was moved in Parliament to Confirm that Revoca- 
tion ; but he then took time to confider. But 9 H. 4. c. 8. the 
King reinforced in Parliament all the Statutes againſt Proviſors ; as 
it is in Print. bh 
Rot. Parl. 1 H. 5. The Commons pray, That the Statutes may ſtand in full 
1H. 5. . aa. force againſs Proviſors; and that no Protection or Grant made by 
the King to hinder the Execution of the ſaid Statutes, *ſhall be al- 
3 or of any force; and whatever is done contrary to them, ſhall 
e null. | £204 
The Anſwer is, Let the Statutes be obſerved and kept. Bat if the Sta- 
tutes were to be ſtrictly obſerved, M ee can there be to the King's 
Prerogative ? ſince the Statutes were Univerſal, and the King's pas li- 
cular Grants in this Caſe were the great Motive of the Commons Defire 
to have them reinforced, in the beginning of this King's Reign: And 
theſe Statutes continued in full Force to the Time of H. 8. inſomuch, 
that Cardinal Woolſey was proſecuted by the King's Attorney, for of- 
fending againſt them by his Legatine Power, although he had the 
King's Aſſent to it, and he exerciſed it ſeveral Years by his Permiſſion. 
Stephen Gardiner in his Letter to the Proctor, ſaith,” That he obtained his 
Legatine Power by the King's Aſſent : From whence he obſerves, What 
Danger they may fall in, who break the Law with the King's Conſent ; for in 
the Cardinals Caſe, he ſaith, That becauſe his Legatine Power was againſt 
the Laws of the Realm, the Judges conclude the Offence to be ſuch as incur- 
red the Premunire: And this he Aſſerts was the Senſe of the Lawyers of 
that Time; and for confirmation of it, he brought the Caſe of the 
Lord Tiptoft, who ſuffered on Tower-Hill, becauſe in Execution of the 
King's Commiſſion, he had offended againſt the Laws of the Realm: * 
| 0 


N. 42 


Rot. Parl. 
I 
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of many Judges who had Fines ſet on their Heads in like Caſe, for atting a- 
gainſt the Law of the Realm by the King's Comtmandment, © EO 
But it is pleaded on the other ſide, That the Commons, 1 H. 5. 1. 22, Short Ac- 
put in the ſaving the King's Prerogative into their Petition concerning the . we 
Statute of Proviſors, that it may ſtand in full Force: And this was 4n 
owning the King's Diſpenſing ower by all the Commons in Parliament, 
when they were in a high Debate with the Crown, © 7 
This ſeems to have a good ſhew of Reaſon to any one that doth not 
conſider the Practice of thoſe Times, in Acts of Parliament; for the Pe- 
titions of the Commons, before 2 H. 5. were not taken entire and juſt 
as they delivered them ; but ſeveral Clanſes were inſerted by the Court, 
eſpecially ſuch as ſeemed to preſerve the King's Prerogative; which gu. 
the Commons found ſo inconvenient, | That the next Year, as Serjeant worth's 
Glanvil obſerved, (and probably on the Occaſion of theſe, Savings, Colellen,, 


k 7 

r 1H.5.n.15, and n. 22.) the Courſe was altered, and hath ſo con- Y * 
) tinued. 
e 


Therefore methinks ſo great Weight ſhould not be laid on theſe Sa- 
vings, as if they implied the owning the Diſpenſing Power, when the 
, Deſign of the Law was againſt it. And the King's Anſwer is, Let the 
Statutes be held and hept. 88 

[ appeal to any Man's Underſtanding, whether the ſaving the King's 
Frerogative can be any other than a General Clauſe put in, without re- 
ſpect to the Diſpenſing Power ; (ince the Petition is againſt the Exerciſe of 
it, and the Anſwer, That the Statutes ſhould be obſerved. If they were 
obſerved, what Uſe of the Diſpenfing Power; for that lay in giving 
leave not to obſerve them? What ſtrange Senſe is this, The King pro- 
miſes, The Statutes ſhall be kept, ſaving his Prerogative, that they may not 
be kept For they feared the not keeping them from ſuch a Prero- 
gative : and when the King therefore yields hat they ſhall be kept, 
P doth give up ſuch a Prerogative, or elſe he doth not anſwer their 

etition. TER ys | 

The Truth is, when the Kings had got this Power into their Hands, 
tho' it were with ſuch Limitations at firſt, yet they found Arts from 
time to time to keep it, till at laſt they were unwilling to part with it; 
as appears by H. 4. but upon the reſtleſs Importunity of the Commons 
it was laid down by him. And now in the beginning of H. 5. the 
Cominons took Care to prevent its Riſing in a new Reign ; but he be- 
ing a Prince not ready to part with any thing which looked like Power, 
was in probability, not eaſie to be brought to confirm the Statutes of 
Proviſors, without ſome general Words ot ſaving his Prerogative, which 
the Commons might yield to, that they might gain the main Point; ſince 
thoſe Words could ſignifie nothing againſt the very intention and deſign 
of the Law. | | | 

IV. The Precedents in Law do contradi& this Rule; as will appcar 
by thoſe which are produced by the Lord Chief Juſtice Vaughan, in the 
Caſe of Thomas and Sorrel. ; SITE 

1. The King cannot Diſpence with a Common Nuſance, for, The 
King, he ſaith, cannot pardon continuing Nuſances 5 but the Penalty 

may. 

The King cannot diſpenſe with a Nuſance to the High-Ways, by 11 H. 7. 7.339. 
be cannot pardon or diſcharge the Nuſance, or the Suit for the ſame, the 
High-Ways being neceſſary for ſuch 4s Travel; but Common Nuſan es are 
not mala in ſe, which are not Evils at Common Law, (as ſome —_— 

a 
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ſtand them) but things ſo intrinſecally Evil, that no Circumſtances can 
make them lawful. Malum tn ſe is a Moral Evil, in its own Nature; 
and therefore can never be diſpenſed with; but a Niſance at Common 
Law is but a Natural Evil, and all the Moral Evil of it lies in the Pro. 
hibit ion by Law: And yet in theſe, it is granted, That the King can. 
not diſpenſe - And the Tear Book ſaith, That a Licence to make 4 Ny- 
Sance in the High-Way were void: For what Reaſon ? Is it a thi 
forbidden by the Natural or Divine Law ? Cannot the King, for his 
Will and Pleaſure, Licence the making 4 Nuſance ? and yet is it poſſible 
for Men of Senſe to imagine, That he can by his Diſpenſing Power 
give leave to do ſuch things, as in conſequence overthrow our Laws 
and Religion? Doth the Law take greater Care of the Higb. May than 
of our Liberties and Religion? This would ſeem ſtrange Doctrine to 
People of another Country, viz. That by the Law of England the King 
hath no Power over the High-Way, to e with a Common Nuſance 
therein, but he hath over the Laws made for the moſt Publick Good and Se- 
curity of the Nation. And truly this cannot but ſeem ſtrange to as many 
among our ſelves, as allow themſelves the Liberty of thinking ; Doth 
the Law only take care of Oxen and High- Hays? 

7378. But it is well obſerved by the Learned Chief Juſtice Vaughan, That 
Publick Nuſances, are not mala in ſe, but mala politica & introducła; 
and when a thing is ſaid to be prohibited by the Common Law the mean- 
105 s no more but that the Ancient Record of ſuch 4 Prohibition is not to 

found. 

{.3332 2. The King cannot pardon the Damage done to particular Perſons, ſaith 

J. 334+ the ſame Chief Juſtice, where the Suit is only the Kings, but for the Bene- 
fit and Safety of a third Perſon, the King cannot diſpenſe with the Suit, but 
by Conſent and Agreement of the Party concerned. And again, 

f. 333: Penal Laws, the Breach whereof are to Men's particular Damage, can- 
not be diſpenſed with. | 

f. 29. And the Chief Fuſtice Herbert owns, That the King cannot diſ⸗ 
penſe with Laws which veſt the leaſt Right or Property in any of his 

jects. 

Here we ſee, the Prerogative bounded, where the Intereſt of particu- 
lar Perſons is concerned ; but doth the Law take more Care of them 
than of the Pablick Intereſt, and the Concernment of the whole Na- 
tion ? | 

bort 4c. , But I find another DiſtinAion in this Caſe, viz. There is Bonum 

count, f. a1. Publicum ; and Laws made for that may be diſpenſed with; And there 

is Bonum ſingularem Populi ; and with Laws that concern that the King 
* cannot diſpenſe. 

Thisis admirable Learning, if it be brought out of theſe Terms: And 
the meaning is, The King can do nothing to the prejudice of the People 
in their private Capacities, but he can do what he will with the Publick. 
I had thought, a Prince had been, in the firſt place, bound to regard 

the good of the Publick, and to take Care of the ſalus Populi complicati, 

(as it is called) i. e. as they are imbodied together, and not of the pri- 

vate Intereſts of particular Men, which can never be preſerved, when 
the Publick Safety is not ſecured. 

B. 42. 3. It is granted, That in Penal Laws, by AT of Parliament, where the 
Offenders are puniſhable at the King s Suit, but where the Offence is to the 
immediate Wrong of particular Perſons, and for which the Law gives them 
ſpecial AFions, the King cannot diſpenſe. 


1 


Never 
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Never was Law more tender of the [tereſt of particular Perſons than 
ours: But ſuppoſe a penal Law by A of Parliament relates immediately * 
to the Public, and gives no particular Perſons any ſpecial AFions ; is 
ſuch a Law therefore diſpenſable, becauſe only the publick Good, and the 
Seſety of the Nation are concerned? Which are not (it ſeems) to, be 
valued with the * Intereſts of particular Men, They who affirm 
ſuch things may be very learned in Book Caſes, but they do not ſeem to 
have ſtudied the Jas Publicum, as BraFon calls it, which concerns Sta- Brad. I. c. 
tum Reipub. or the political Law of this Nation; which ſhews the great? 
Reſpect which the Good of the Community ought to have above private 
Intereſts : But when Perſons take up their Notions and Maxims from 
Laws relating to Meum and Tuxm, they are very apt to judge of publick 3 
Laws according to thoſe Meaſures. | * | | | 
4. It is granted, That the King cannot licenſe a Baker, Brewer, or Vi-. 34. 
Fualler to break the Aſixe of Bread or Ale, nor a Miller to take more Toll 
than the Law appoints, (therefore theſe are mala probibita) nor a Taver- : 
ner to break the Aſſize of Wine; nor a Butcher Fort meaſled Swines Fleſh, 
or Murrain Fleſh; nor any Man to foreſtal the Market, by a Non-obſtante 
of the Statute de Piſtoribus, which prohibits all theſe under ſeveral Pe- 
nalties. | | | | 

Nor can he licenſe Butchers, Fiſhmongers, Poulterers, or other Sellers of 
Viduals, nor Hoſtlers, to ſell Hay and Oats at what Price they pleaſe, by a 
Non-obſtante of the Statute of 23 E. 3. c. 6. and 13 R. 2. c. 8. , 

Still the Law is extreamly tender of us, as to Meat and Drixk, arid 
not only for our ſelves, but for our Horſes too; ſo that the King can- 
not diſpenſe with the Laws about them: And yet can we think ſo mean- 
ly of the Wiſdom of our Anceſtors, that they would take ſuch Care of 
Bread, and Wine, and Horſe-Meat, that the King himſelf could not in- 
hance the Price of them; but that as to their Laws, which relate to the 
Fublick, they were content to leave them to the Will and Pleaſure of 
their Prince? No one that reads the Hiſtory of our Anceſtors, and the 
Conteſts they had with Kings to obtain their publick Liberties, could 
ever entertain ſuch a Thought concerning them, | . 

5. If Foreign Manufacturer or Foreign Corn be prohibited for ſupport of 1-344 
the Natives, a Licence to one or more to bring them in, if general, is void 
by the Caſe of Monopolies, notwithſtanding a Non- obſtante. 

This is certainly Malum prohibitum, and yet the if ing cannot di- 
ſpenſe with it. And it is really a very hard Caſe, if the King cannot di- 
ſpenſe with a Monopoly in Trade, and may diſpenſe with a Monopoly in 
Religion, i. e. That notwithſtanding all the Laws for ſettling our Reli- 
gion at Home, he may grant a Licence to Foreigners to introduce ano- 
ther, although never ſo repugnant to our Laws; for none who under- 
ſtood our Affairs, could imagine, That this diſpenſing Power was ſet up 
tor any other End. 3 

But what ſhall we ſay to the Precedents on the other fide ? I ſhall paſs 
by others, which have been ſufficiently anſwered already, and only 
ſpeak to that which above all others hath been declared to be the Foun- 
dation of the diſpenſing Power, and therefore deſerves to be further 
cleared, and that is, | WI - 

The Caſe of diſpenſing with the Statutes about Mens continuing Sheriffs Short Ac- 
more than a Year; which is urged as plain and concluding, becauſe it ©0015" 
ws for a publick Good, and preventing great Miſcheefs ; yet the King's 
Power of diſpenſing in this Caſe was allowed by all the Judges of England, 

2 H. 7. and this hath been cited as adjudged in ſeveral Books of great Au- 
lii ii thority, 
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thotity, Fitz- Herbert, Plowden, Coke, & c. and the Practice hath ever 
ſince been accordingly. | | | 

This is the whole ſtrength of the Argument. And I ſhall not re- 
peat what others have already ſaid, to ſhew that this was not the Res- 
ſon of the Judicial Sentence then given; but the particular Ground of 
one of the Judges, after they had declared the Patent to be good. But 
however that were, it cannot be deny'd, that great Lawyers fince that 
time have taken it to have been the Senſe of the Judges then. For Cotes 
Words are expreſs in Calvins Caſe, It is enaFed by theParliament of 23 H.6, 
That no Man ſhould ſerve the King as Sheriff of any County above one Tear, 
and that notwithſtanding of any Clanſe of Non-obſtante to the contrary, 
that is to ſay, notwithſtanding that the K ing ſhould expreſly diſpenſe with 
the ſaid Statute ; howbeit it is agreed in 2 H. 7. That againſt the expreſs 
2 of that AF, the King may by a ſpecial Non- obſtante diſpenſe with * 
that AG. | eee, 

Here it is plain, that in Cołe's Opinion at leaſt, the Judges did agree, 
that although the King and Parliament had made an Act which made 
void any Grant with a Non- obſtante, yet that ſuch a Grant made after- 
wards, with a ſpecial Non- obſtante, was good. 

I am not much concerned, whether it were their Opinion or not, be- 
cauſe I think there is much greater Reaſon and ſtronger Authority on the 
other fide. 

1. As to Reaſon : If a Non-obſtante from the King be good, when by 
AZ of Parliament a Non-obſtante is declared void, what doth an AZ of 
Parliament ſigniſie in ſuch a Caſe ? Muſt we ſay, It is a void Clauſe ? 
But then, to what purpoſe was it put in? Did they who made the AF, 
underſtand it to be a void Clauſe when they put it in? Certainly, it was 
then thought otherwiſe; and if it were ſo, we have the Authority of 
the Parliament agaiaſt the Opinion of the Judges. If it were not a void 
Clanſe then, how came it to be ſo afterwards > What Alteration was 
made in the Law of England in that Interval, and by whom ? How 
comes a Clauſe that had force in 23 H. 6. to have none, 2 H. 7 ? Could 
Radcliff or the reſt, by their Opinions deſtroy the Force of an AF of 
Parliament? | | 

No ; But Coke ſaith, No Ac can bind the King from any Prerogative 
which is ſole and inſeparable from his Perſon ; but he may diſpenſe with it 
by a Non-obſtante, as a Sovereign Power to command any of his Subjects 
to ſerve him for the Publick Weal, and this ſolely and inſeparably is an- 
nexed to his Perſon ; and this Royal Power cannot be reſtrained by any d 
of Parliament, neither in Theſi, nor in Hypotheſi ; but that the King by 
his Royal Power may diſpenſe with it ; for npon the Commandment of the 
King, and Obedience of the Subject, does his Government conſiſt, as it is 
provided by the Statute of 23 H. 6. c. 8. That all Patents made or tobe 
made of any Office of a Sheriff, &c. for Term of Years, or for Life, in 
Fee Simple or in Tail, are void and of none effect, any Clanſe or Parole of 
Non-obſtante put or to be put into ſuch Patents to be made notwithſtand- 
ing. And further, Whoſoever ſhall take upon him or them to accept or oc. 
cupy ſuch Office of Sheriff, by virtue of ſuch Grants or Patents, ſhall ſtand 
888 diſabled to be or bear the Office of Sheriff within any County of 

ngland, by the ſame Authority. And notwithſtanding that by this Ad, 

1. The Patent is made void. ?. The King is reſtrained to grant a Non- 

obſtante. 3. The Grantee diſabled to take the Office ;, yet the King by bis 

Royal Sovereign Power of commanding, may command by his Patent (for 

ſuch Cauſes as he in his Wiſdom doth think meet and profitable for himſelf 
vn an 
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and the Commonwealth, of which he himſelf is ſole Judge) to ſerve hinedind 
the Weal Publick, as Sheriff for ſuch a County, for Tears or for Lifs, &c. 
And 4 was it reſalved by all the Juſtices of England in the Excbeguer- 

* 1 | ann , N Ai AY TE. 

Here the Point is reſolved into an inſeparable Prerogative in the King, 
which no A of Parliament can reſtrain, although made with his own 
Conſent. Is there no Ad of Parliament then, which this great Law- 
yer will allow to reſtrain the King's Prerogative, ſo as he cannot Aber | 
with it? What ſaith he to the Caſe of Buying Offices at Court? Cannot 
the King, by virtue of his Prerogative, order his Houſhold as he plea- 
ſes, to diſpoſe of Offices about him as he thinks fit? No. The ſame r1at.234. 
Lawyer ſaith, That zo Non-obſtante could 1 with the Ac againſt 
buying of Offices, And yet one would think that the King had as great 
2 prerogative in the Court, as over the Kingdom. 

But how comes he to ſay, That the King can diſpenſe notwithſtand- 
ing the Diſability, when elſewhere he ſaith, The King cannot diſpenſe in 
the Caſe of a Diſability by Law & For the Reaſon he gives why the King inſt. 120. 
cannot preſent a Man to a Living who is convict of Simony, is becanſe S nt 154. 
the Law hath d. ſabled him. Very well. And yet in this Caſe, although 
the Law hath diſabled him, the King may diſpenſe. Where are we now? 

The King can diſpenſe with a Diſability, and he cannot diſpenſe with 
it, This is indeed a very dark learning of Diſpenſations, as Chief Ju- 
ſtice Vaughan well called it; for we cannot yet find the way through 


It. 4 | 
Can the King diſpenſe with ſuch a Diſability in Law or not? If not, 
the Caſe of Sheriffs is gone. If he can, then why not in the caſe of Simony ? 
Why not, as to ſitting in Parliament without taking the Oaths-? No ; 
here is a Diſability in Law. What then? Cannot the King diſpenſe 
with a Diſability in one Caſe as well as the other £ But the ſame Per- 
ſon ſaith, That in that Caſe, becauſe the Words amount to 4 Diſability, 3 luſt. 154. 
th King cannot diſpenſe ; and here, where the Diſability is expreſſed, 
e may. of N 
But we are lately told, there are two ſorts of Diſabilities z one is Short Ac- 
a ually incurred, as that upon the Members who fit without taking the Oaths me" "y 
and the other is a Diſability annexed to the Breach of a Law as a penalty, 
and that penalty not to be incurred before a Legal Conviction ;, and in this 
Caſe the King's Diſpenſation coming before the Convict jon doth prevent it, 
by making that lawful which would ngt have been ſo without it. But wben . 
4 Diſability is actually incurred, it cannot be taken off but by Acł of Par- 
_ament. | 
I anſwer, That if the Law which wakes the Diſability, doth allow of 
a Diſpenſation antecedent to the Conviction, then I grant, that the Diſ- 
penſation before Conviction prevents the Diſability. As in Diglys Caſe; 
if the Diſpenſation had come before Inſtitution, the Diſability, as to 4 Ber. 
holding the former Living, had been prevented, becauſe the Law doth 
expreſly allow of a Diſpenſation in the Caſe, But here is no ſuch thing. 
be Act of Parliament ſuppoſes no Diſpenſation, but makes an utter 
Diſubility, as to the holding the Office in Sir Edward Hales his Caſe ; 
but a diſpenſing Power is ſet up againſt the AT of Parliament, and ſuch 
a Diſperſotion neither before nor after Conviction can prevent a Diſability. 
it could, I can by no means ſee why it might not as well hold as 
to Members of Parliament, (at leaſt as to the Oath of Supremacy) if 
they take their Diſpenſation before ſitting in the Houſe. For the Diſa- 
liiii 2 bility 
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bilitydoth not take place till they enter the Parliament, 5 Eliz. c. 1. And 
he that ertreth the Parliament 'withont taking the ſaid Oath, ſhall be deemed 
no Knight, Citinen, Burgeſs or Baron, nor ſball have any Voice, but (hall 
be as if he had been never returned or.eleFed. 

Tlie Intention of the Law for the Teftrwasa diſability to hold the Of- 
free ; but it allows time for Perſons to qualify themſelves, as appears 
by the Ad for the Teſt. Is not this plain overthrowing the deſgn of the 
Law, for Perſons; inſtead of doing what the Law requires, to take out 
a D:ſpenſation for not doing it, and ſo prevent the Diſability > And 
what doth a Law ſignify, when the very deſign of it is overthrown ? 
And whit is the Power of making Laws by common Conſent in Parli- 


ament, if without ſuch Conſent the whole force of the Law may be 


taken away'by a diſpenſe Power? So that this doth not merely make 
Laws to ſignity nothing but according to Will and Pleaſure, but it makes 
our very Conſtitution inſignificant, which requires to every Law the 
Conſent of the People in Parliament. 
Dionyl. As fot Inſtance, By the frſt Conſlitmion of the Roman Government, 
—— the K ing had the Cuſtody of the Laws, but no Laws were to be made but by 
the Conſent of the Roman People in the Curiæ, (thence called Leges Curi- 


ate. Would any one have thought this any Privilege, if after theſe 


Laws were paſſed, the King ſhould claim an inſeparable Prerogative of 


diſpenſng with them as he fees Cauſe? For it is implied in ſuch a Fun- 
damental Coutract as this, that Laws when made ſhould not loſe their 
Force without their Conſent who made them. Elſe it is no ComtraZus 
bone Fidei. 

E will not diſpute whether this were the Original Contract of our Na- 
tion or not; but this I may ſay, That when our Government came to 


a Settlement after long ſtrugglings, this was one of the Fundamental 


Articles of it, That no Laws ſhould paſs, or Burdens ſhould be laid upon 
Bratt. /. 1. the People but by their own Confent in Parliament. Bracton ſaith, That 
c.1.C-3.1. 4 Lam among #5 ſnppoſes the Authority of the Prince and Council, and Con- 
ſent of the great Men, and Agreement of the Common-wealth. 
L.1.c. z And he adds further, That our Laws being thus made and eſtabliſhed, 


. „ mhtari non poterunt, nec deſtrui ſine communi Conſenſu G. Conſilio corum 


onininm quorum Confilio & Conſenſu fuerunt promnlgate : Which are very 
remarkable Words againſt a diſpenſing Power. For that doth imply 4 
Power to change the Lam, and in effect to deſtroy it, without the Advice 
or Conſent of thoſe that made it, He faith indeed, The Law may be 
improved without their Conſent, i. e. by the Judges I:terpretation as to 
parallel Caſes not expreſſed. But if any zew or hard Caſe happens, it 
ought, he ſaith, to be reſpited zſque ad magnam Curiam, i. e. to the 
Parliament, ut ibi per Conſilium Curie terminetur, that being the Supreme 
uclicature of the Nation. 5 
Fortelcue, Forteſeue, who very well underſtood our Conſtitution, ſaith, That the 
. 13-1. King, although he be the Head of the Political Body, can neither change 
our Laws, nor take away Property withont Conſent. 
c. 18.4% And that our Laws are made, vt by the Princes Will, but by the Ge- 
nueral Conſent ;, Totins Regni Aſſenſu: He ſaith, They may be changed, but 
it mitt be, Non fine. Communitatis & procerum Regni Aſſenſu, quali ipſe pri- 
mit emanarunt. 6 h 3 
C. 3253 j. He takes notice, That ſeveral of our Kings did not like our Conſſitu- 
tion, but Affecked a more Arbitrary, and therefore approved the Civil Lam 


for that Maxim, Qiod Principi placnit Leges habet vigorem. But he * 
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our Conſtitution to be better fur Ning and People. For here lie ſaith, 

Ile Ning levies 0 Taxes, nor alter Lama, nor males nem ones,: fine Com- C36 1-844 

totius Regns ſins in parliamento- ſuo epreUHHj (0 »: 

But certainly diſpenſing with Laws, is alteringthem; not as to their 
Words but as to the ion and Deſign of them, which is the main 
thing in a Law; and fie that alters the Law, as to any one, whoſe 
Caſe is common with others, may alter it as to all others in equal 
Circumſtances; And what doth ſuch a Law then ſignifie? 

lm the Charter of King John, the Commune Cumſilium Regui, was to fhſ5 
all Adr; and beſides particular Sahnmons to the Great Men, general Sum- 
mons were to be given to others, to appear within forty days z, and if they 
did not, Matters were to go on however, This very Charter, as appears 
by Mee. Paris, was ed, 9 H. 3. But he had"Jeatnedthe Trick of 
a. Nom ob ante from his good Friend the Pope; and when he-was.urged 
with his own-Grants, he ſaid, Doth not the Pope voj;d his Grants with Matt. ba- 
« Non-obſtante > Why way wot I do the ſume by the Grants of my Self and 54 
my Predeceſſors? To whom a ſharp Reg was made. As long as. he 
obſerved Tuſbicg in bis AFings, he would be Ning, and no longer. Which 
only mention to ſhew, that the Uſe of a Non obſtante was then looked 
on as a Violation of Juſtice. | . 

And: ſo it muſt needs be, if our Laws, as Bracton ſails be Communis 
Reipub. Sponſio 5 for then they are of the Nature of Contra#s, and when 
Laws are fo, it is agreed by thoſe who writeof theſe Matters, although 
otherwiſe no Eenemies to a diſpenſing Power, That they are not * 
diſpenſed with by a nom obſbante. be vo, | 
If a Prince makes a Grant of any thing wherein he hath power to oblige 2 
linſelf in Juſtice, it betomer, faith Baſelius Pontius, of the nature of a Matr. 1. 8. 
(otra, which gives a Right to thoſe do whomit is made, and lays an Obli- de diſpen. 
gation of Ju ſtice * him. i N 5 | ſat.c. 5. n. 7. 

Where a Grant is made for the Benefit of others, and is accepted by theme, Sanchez 
itis not in the Granter's power to revoke it, as Sanchez ſhews from many 18 J f. 
Authorities. | © penſ. c. 1. 

And the Lawyers are of the ſame mind, as appears by what is alrea- 
dy produced out of Baldus and others; but I ſhall mention ſome who 
declare the Opinion of others. = 

Explorati Juris eſt eas Conſiitutiones uc in contrallum tranſeunt ita ligare n. 29. 
I'rincipes ut tis derogare nequeant, faith Geil. Buxtorſſius. Bouxtorff. 

Gail ſaith, That Princes are bonad by all Grants made per madum con- fm! 
tractus de Jure Communi; and that is the general Opinion. e. r. ſec. 7. 

One of the lateſt Writers, de J are Gentium, ſaith, That Princes are pane 
more ſtrongly bound by Laws, which paſs by way of Contracts, than by any ang. 
Poſitive Laws made by abſolute Power, although they relate to the weightieſt Jen wat 
points of Government. | * ＋ 

That a Prince caunot grant à non · obſt 
10 obſerve is not only the Opinion of other Lawyers, but of ſome of the de Nang 
higheſt Canoniſts : And it is a Rule among them, That no Clauſe of rubr.7.n 4. 
non-obſtante can take away Conſtitutionem Juratam. 1 

Where there is therefore not only a Contract with others in the paſ- 21. WI 
ling of a Law, but an Oath toobſerve the Laws, Ido not lee how a non- Rol a val. 


obſtante or a diſpenſing Power can take place. 2 


jure gent. 


ante to ſuch Laws as he bath ſworn c.11.n 26. 


2. We have the the advantage in point of Authority as well as Rea- ceiſus Hu- 
on, as to this very Caſe of diſpenſing with the Statute of 23 H. 6. OO. ia, 


ft, 23. 
For 
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For I take it for granted, That the Authority of Parliament is more 
to be regarded than the Opinion of Judges: And I think we have good 
Reaſon to believe, That the Parliament did not think this Act could be 
voided by a non- obſtante. i i 4%; 

(1.) The Parliament that declared, any gt 7 againſt the AF to 
be void, was certainly of that Opinion; or elfe they did a ridiculous 
thing, to put in a Clauſe which was void of it ſelf. | 

(2.) The Parliament, 28 H. 6. c. 3. was of that mind; for 
what need an Indemnity by AF of Parliament, if the King could 
by his Diſpenſing Power have made it lawful for the Sheriffs to 
continue? Za | | 

(3.) The Parliament, 8 E. 4. 4. continued in the ſame mind, for, 


| whereas in the beginning of his Reign Sheriffs were continued more than 
a Tear, by reaſon of the Trouble, it was not then thought, (tho in a Caſe 


of ſuch Neceſlity ) That the King could diſpenſe with this Law ; but 
they were indemnified by AT of Parliament, and the A declared tofland 
in full Force. - td; - 

(4.) The Parliament, 6 H. 8. c. 18. after the ſuppoſed Judgment, 
2 H. 7. And in the time of a Prince who would loſe none of his Prero- 
gatives, was ſtill of the ſame Judgment; for it not only recites the 
Statute, but particularly takes notice of the voiding all Pardons and 
non-obſtante's 3 and by an AF of Parliament indemnifies the Under-Sheriff; 
of Briſtol, and gives them the ſame Privilege which thoſe of London bad. 
What need all this, if it had been thought good Law at that time, that 
the King night by his diſpenſing Power have given Sheriffs leave to have 
aFed againſi that Statute ? 

And now I leave any Man of Reaſon to judge; Whether this famous 
Caſe be a ſufficient Foundation for the ſetting up a diſpenſing Power, ei- 
ther as to a particular Statute made for the Security of our Religion, or for a 
Suſpenſion of our Etcleſiaſtical Laws. 


= | =- 
Sl 


of the Alterations made in the S upremacy, by the Statutes 
of Henry the Eighth ; whith an ANSWER 10 ſle 
OBJECTIONS. | 


Now come to the Alterations made in our Laws, about the King's Su- 

premacy in the time of Hexry the Eighth. 

24 Hen. 8. c. 12. An Ad paſſed, for taking away all Appeals to Rome, 
which is founded on the King's Natural and Independent Right of Govern- 
ing, and doing Juſtice to all his People; and the Sufficiency of his own Cler- 
gy, for Hearing and determining ſuch Matters as belonged to their Fundli- 
on 5 and therefore all Cauſes are to be Heard, Diſcuſſed, Examined, finally 
and definitively Adjudged and Determined within the King's Juriſditt- 
on and Authority, and not elſewhere in the Courts Spiritual and Tempordl : 
But if the King be concerned, then it is refeferred to the Upper Houſe of 


Convocation. 


The 


the Pope's Enchroachments prevaile. 


with Reſ pelt to the L 
The Preamble of this Act againſt Appeals to Nome, is conſiderable: 
Whereas by divers atthentick Hiſtories and Chronicles, it is wranifeftly de- 
clared and expreſſed That this Realm of England is aw Empire governed 
by one Supreme Head and King, &c. with plenary, whole, and entire 
Power, Preheminence, 2 Prerogative and Juriſdlickion, &c. 


nal determination of Canſes, &c. fo that here is an Appeal to ancient 
Hiſtory in this Matter, and we have till ſufficient Evidence of it before 


The Biſhops and Barons told Anſelm in William Rufus his time, It was 
a thing unheard of, and contrary to the Cuſtom of his Realm, for any one 
to go to Rome without the King's Leave; which is after explained by way 
of Appeal e Anſelm made but a ſhuffiing Anſwer to th, although he had 
ſworn to obſerve the Ciiftoms of the Realm, and he could not deny this to be 
one ; but he prerended, It was againſt St. Peter's Authority, and therefore 
conld wt obſerve it; for this were, ſaith he, to abjare St. Peter. From 
whence I infer, That the Cuſtom of the Realm was then thought by 
Anſelm to be inconſiſtent with the Pope's Mority: For whatever they 
talk of St Peter, it is the Pope they mean. 

In the Reign of H. 1. the Pope complains grievouſly, That the Xing Eadmer. 
would ſuffer no Appeals to be made to him ; and that due Mverence was not 3.1 
ſhewed to St. Peter in his Kingdom: and that they ended Ecilefraſtical Cauſes 
at Home, even where Biſhops were concerned; and very learnedly quotes the 
decretal Epiſtles againſt them. 

Afterwards, the Pope ſent his Legate, and the King denied him En- 58,121. 
trance, and the whole Parliament rejected it, as contrary to the ancient - 
ſtom and Liberty of England. 

That Paſſage in the Laws of H. 1. c. 5. which ſeems to allow of Ap- 
peals, is a mere Forgery, the whole Chapter being a Rhapſody taken out 
of the Canoniſts. h 

H. Huntingdon ſaith, That Appeals were brought in King Ste- Hunt. f. 
phen's time, by Henry Biſbop of Wincheſter, his Brother being the Pope's **** 
Legate. g 

By the Conſtitutions of Clarendon, c. 8. the Appeal lay from the 
Archbiſhop to the King, which is well expreſſed by Robert of Glou- 
ceſter. 1 | 

F And the K. amend ſolde the Archbiſhops deed, 
And he as in the Pope's ſted, and St. Thomas it withſteed. 
And although H. 2. in his Purgation for the Death of the Archbi- 


| ſhop, did ſwear, That he would hinder no Appeals to Rome in Eccleſiaſti- 


cal Canſes ;, and that he would quit the ancient Cuſioms of the Realm Yet 
Hoveden ſaith, The Conſtitutions of Clarendon were renewed in the Parli- 
ament at Northampton, and the Juſtices in Eyre were ſworn to obſerve 


| them, and to male others obſerve theminviolably : And for thoſe who went 


out of the Kingdom (in caſe of Appeals) the Juſtices were to enquire 
per conſuetudinem Terrz, according to the Ancient Cuſtom; and if 
oy did not return and ſtand to the King's Court, they were to be out- 
awed, | | 

In the time of R. 1. the Popes complained much of Geoffry, Arch- eden, 
biſhop of York, for lighting Appeals made to Rome, and impriſon- 5.4:6,435, 
ing thoſe that made them. Celeſtine doth it twice, and in the ſame 465 
Words: And Irnocent the Third, in King John's time, renews the 
lame Complaint of him, 7hat he ſhewed no regard to Appeals made to 
the Apoſtolick See. 3 
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But when the Rights of the Crown were given up by King 7057 
to the Pope, no wonder if the Liberties of Appeals were granted 
by him: But yet, in the ſucceeding Reigns, we have ſeveral In- 
ſtances upon Record, of Perſons impriſoned by the King for making 


Appeals to Rom e. | | 

Job of Ibſtock, in the time of Edw. 1. The Abbot of Walden, and a 
Prebendary of Banbury, in the Reign of Edw. 2. The Parſon of Lighe, 
Harwoden, and the Prior of Barnwel, in the time of E. 3. So that this 
Right was (till owned by our Princes, when the Matter came into con- 
reſt, and therefore the Act of H. 8. againſt Appeals was but a juſt Re- 
ſuming of the ancient Rights of the Crown. 

25 H. g. c. 197 A Commiſſion is appointed for reviewing the Canons: 
And it is obſervable, That becauſe it could not be done in Parliament 
time, the Xing hath. Power given him by Act of Farliament to nominate 
the thirty two Perſons to at in this Matter, in theſe Words; Be it there- 
fore FnaGed by the Authority aforeſaid, That the King's Highneſs ſhall have 
Power and Authority to nomttnate and aſſign at his pleaſure the ſaid thir- 
ty two perſons of his Subjects; whereof ſixtcen to be of the Clergy, 
and ſixteen to be of the Temporality of the Upper and Neither Houſe 
of Parliament. | 

And becauſe the laſt Reſort was to the Archbiſhop in the former 
Acts of Appeals; therefore to prevent any Inconveniences thereby, a 
new Power is granted by this Act, 1. e. wper an Appeal to the King in 
Chancery, a Commiſſion is to be directed to ſuch Perſons us the King ball 
appoint, who are to hear and determine ſuch Appeals, and the Cauſes con- 
cerning the ſame. 

25 H.8. c. 21. After the Submiſſion of the Clergy, and the King being 
owned Supreme Head, yet the Power of diſpenſing with the Canons in 
particular Caſes, did not paſs by Commiſſion from the King, but by 
AT of Parliament. The Words are, It ſtandeth therefore with natural E- 
quity and good Reaſ,n, that all and every ſuch Laws humane, made with- 
out this Realm, or induced into this Realm by the ſaid Sufferance, Conſents 
and Cuſtom, your Royal Majeſty, your Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons repreſenting the whole State of your Realm, in this your High Conrt 
of Parliament, have full Power and Authority not only to diſpenſe, but al- 
ſo to Authorize ſome ele Perſon or Perſons, to diſpenſe, &c. So that the 
Power of granting Faculties at a time when the Prerogative was high- 
eſt, was not executed by Commiſſion from the King by virtue of his Su- 
premacy and Prerogative Royal, but was granted to the Archbiſhop of 
Conterbury, in the manner expreſſed in that Act. | 


viiratori- A late Author has ſtretched this Statute to a Power of diſpenſing in 
al Pow, other Caſes, beſides thoſe which depended on the Canon Law. For, ſaith 


Ce. p. 262 


he, the Pope uſurped ſuch a Power in derogation of the Authority Royal, and 
then that Power muſi be originally in the King : otherwiſe, in the Conſiru- 
tion of the AF, it could be no Uſurpation. But this is a very falſe way 


of Reaſoning; The Pope uſurped ſuch a Power on the Crown, therefore 


the Crown hath it of Right : For the Pope's Uſurpations were many of 
them unreaſonable (his Primacy, according to the Canons, being al- 
lowed ) and our Law did reſtore to the King the antient Right and Ju- 
riſdiction of the Crown, and not put him into the poſſeſſion of all the 
extravagant Power which the Pope uſurped. For this Law charges the 
Pope with intolerable Exacliont of great Sums of Money, in Penſions, Cen- 


ſaret, Peter- Pence, Procurations, Fruits, Suits for Proviſcons nl oe 
| tions 


bility in the Perſons, &c. G , 
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ditions of Bulls, for Arch-biſhopricks and Biſhopricks, . and for Delegate; 4 

and Reſcripts in Cauſes. of Contentions and Appeals, JuriſdifFions Lega. 

tine, as well as, Diſpenſations, Licences, Faculties, Grants, Relaxations, 8 

Writs, called Perinde valere, Rehabilitations, Abſolutions, &c. Now all 

theſe were Uſurpations in Derogation of the Crow# ;; but doth it there- 

fore follow that the Crown hath a Right to them all? But to go no _ 

further than the Buſineſs of be eee Hath the King a Right B 

this Statute to diſpenſ as far as the Pope ? The Pope uſurped a Power g \ 

of diſpenſing in Matrimonial Contracts, in Oathr, in Vows, in ſome poſe- | 

tive Divine Laws, which I ſuppoſe H. 8. by virtue of the Supremacy, | 

never pretended to. So that it is a very miſtakęn Notign of ſome off 

Men, That the King had all the Power which the Pope uſurped. And as | 

to the AF, it is plain by the Words of it, That the Original Power of 

diſpenſing was lodged in the King, Lords and Commons, and the Mini- 

fterial Execution ot it with the Arch-biſhop of Canterbury even with ref 

to the King himſelf, But if 5 King had pretended to all the Power 

which the Pope nſurped, he mult have diſpenſed with himſelf. _ % 
But this Author offers to prove, That there is a Power in the Crown P. 266: 

to diſpenſe with Ads of Parliament, even ſuch as concern the Conſecration 

of Biſhops, becauſe it is ſaid, 8 Eliz. That #hg Queen by ber Supreme Au- 

thority had diſpenſed with all Canſes or Doubts of any Iinper ſection dh Diſa- 


— 


To give a clear Anſwer to this, we muſt conſider theſe Things : + 

1, That 1 Eliz. 1. The Act of 25 H. 8. for the Order and Form of 
Eleing and Making Archbiſhops and Biſhops, was revivetl, as appears by 
the fame AR, 8 Eliz. 1. 7. 4 | 

2. That by another Act, 1 Fl;z, 2. The Book of Common-Prayer, and 
Adminiſtration of Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Church of England, which were in uſe in the time of 6 E, and repealed - 
by Queen Mary, were re-inforced, 1 Eliz. 2. 2. and the Repeal annillled. 
But by the Act 5and 6 E. 6. c. I. F. 5. the Form und Manner of ma- 
king Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Prieſts, and Decons, was added to the Book it 


* 


Prayer, as of like Force and Authority with it. | 
3. That the d& of E. 6. being revived with the expreſs mention of 
the Alterations and Additions made to it, there was no Neceſlity ap- 
prehended, 1 E/:z. to make a diſtin& Act for that which was in force bo 
already by the Name of Additions therein added and appointed by that | : 
Statute. And this, I conceive, was the true Reaſon why a Bill did not „ 
paſs 1 Eliz. to that purpoſe : For I find by the Journals of the Houſe, 0 | 
a Bill was prepared and read the third time in the Houſe of Lords; but IS 
upon Conſideration, it was laid aſide as ſuperfluous. 3 4. 
4. That the Popiſh Party took Advantage of this, and pretended. 
that the Book of Conſecration, &c. was not eſtabliſhed by Law, being not | 
expreſly mentioned, and therefore the Biſhops made by it, were not Legal Bi- 
ſhops. And upon this Bonner reſolved to ſtand the Trial againſt Horn, 
Biſhop of Mincheſter, as may be ſeen in Dyer, R. f 234. So that the 
Papiſts then ſtood upon it, That the Crown could not diſpenſe with Laws, © 
otherwiſe Boxmer's Plea ſignified nothing. For if thgre were ſuch an 
inherent Right in the Crown to diſpenſe with Laws in Eecleſaſtiral Mat- 
ters, then theſe were Legal Biſhops, having all the Queen's diſpenſing 
Power for them. 7 % OSS 4 
5. The Clauſe in the Queen's Letters Patents for diſpenſing with Im- 
perfections and Diſability was put in out of abundant Caution, and not fok 
Kkkkk any 
| * | 


.-, 


do Of the Eccleſiaſtical Juriſaittion 


any Neceſſity that we can find: But it was cuſtomary in the Pope's Bull 


to put in ſuch kind of Clauſes, and therefore they would omit no Power - 


in that Caſe which the Pope did pretend to, which the Act ſaith, was 

for avoiding all Ambiguities and ions. 55 | 
6. But after all, leſt there (hould* be any Colour for diſputing this 
Matter left, according to the expreſs Letter of the Law, therefore it 
was declared, 8 Eliz. 1. 3. That not only the Books of Common- Prayer, 
but the Form of Conſecrating Archbiſhops, Biſhops, &c. which was ſet forth 
in Edward the Sixth s Time, and added io the Common-Prayer, ſhall fland 
and be in full Force and Effect And all Acts done by it are declared 10 
be good and perfect to all Intents and Purpoſes + So that this Act of Par- 
liament doth rather overthrow a diſpenſing Power ; for if there were 
then ſuch a Supreme and Abſolute Power in the Crown, as to Eccleſpaſtical 
Matters, what need ſuch an Act of Parliament to confirm and ratify 

what our Author ſuppoſes done by virtue of it. 
But to return to the 25th of H. g. 12 ſame Act of Parliament care 
Monaſteries, Colleges and Hoſpi- 


is taken for the viſiting exempt Places, as 
tals, by a particular Commiſſion under the Great-Seal. 

But that which comes neareſt to our Buſineſs, is, That 26 H. 8. c. 1. 
another Act paſſed, wherein gbe King's Supremacy is acknowledged, and 


a Pomer given by Act of Parliament for him to viſit, redreſs, and amend 


all Errors, Hereſtes, Abuſes, Contempts, and Exyormities whatſoever, which 
.by any manner of Spiritual Authority or Juriſdiction ought or may law- 
fully be reformed in any Uſage, Cuſtom, Foreign Laws, Foreign Authori- 
ty, — any Thing or Things to the contrary hereof notwith- 

anaing, 4 e 

If the King had this Power by virtue of his Supremacy and Preroga- 
tive Royal, can we imagine H. 8. ſo weak a Prince, and ſo little a va- 
luer of his own Prerogative, as to have, that given him by Act of Par- 
liament, which was acknowledged to be in him before? But the Words 
are expreſs, And that our Sovereign Lord, &c. ſhall have full Power and 
Authority from time to time to viſit, &c. From whence it follows, 
That in the Judgment of H. 8. and the Parliament, ſuch a Power was 
not perſonally inherent in him, but that it did belong to the Legiſlative 
Power, and therefore an Act of Parliament was required for it: So that 
the Supremacy, as then ſettled by Law, lay in a total rejecting any Fe- 
reign Juriſdiction, and governing this Charch and Kingdom by our own 
Laws ; which is well expreſſed in the Preamble to the Act againſt 4p- 
peals, viz. That this Realm of England is an Empire governed by one Su- 
preme Head and King, having the Dignity and Royal Eſtate of the Impe- 
rial Crown of the ſame, unto whom a Body Politick, compact of all ſorts 
and degrees of People, divided in Terms and by Names of Spiritualty and 
Temporalty, been bounden and ought to bear, next to God, a natural and 
bumble Obedience, | d 

By virtue of this Act Cromwel was made Vicegerent and Vicar General, 
(for both are in the ſame Commiſſion) and the King gave to him omnen 
& omnimodam Juriſdictionem, Authoritatem ſve poteſtatem Eccleſiaſticam, 


que nobit tanquam ſupremo Capiti hujuſmodi competit, &c. Which are the 


Words of his Cobmiſſion. REV CES 
It's true, That the Power of granting a Commiſſion to exerciſe this 


— Power, is not expreſſed in the 4ct of Parliament, but it being veſted in 


the King by the Act, he might appoint one or more Commilſioners to 


do it in his Name ; but the Caſe is very different where ag wy 
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as * ſame Act whith con 20 the Repeal! 2 4 Salvo for the King's Supre- 
, In theſe Words,” Promded always, That this Act all not extend, 
or ; conſtrued to extend to abridge - the Kis, Supremacy in 
Ecclefraltical Matters Affairs. If theſe Words be taken ſtrictly, with 
reſpect to the me ar, oy make the Act inconſiſtent with itſelf; - 
for then the Meanitls would 8 King's Supremacy ſhalh not extend 
to the ſetting up ſuch a Court, always provided, That his Supremacy, 
notwithſtanding this Act, may extend to the ſetting up ſuch another 
ourt. Is it conſiſtent with the rk a Parliament to make _ | 
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any Neceſſity that we can find: But it was cuſtomary in the Pope's Bull; 
to put in ſuch kind of Clauſes, and therefore they would omit no Pomer 
in that Caſe which the Pope did pretend to, which the Act faith, was 
for avoiding all Ambiguities and (Jneſtions. 

6. But after all, leſt there ſhould be any Colour for diſputing this 
Matter left, according to the expreſs Letter of the Law, therefore it 
was declared, 8 Eliz. 1. 3. That not only the Books of Common- Prayer, 
but the Form of Conſecrating Archbiſhops, Biſhops, &c. which was ſet forth 
in Edward the Sixth s Time, and added io the Common: Prayer, ſhall jland 
and be in full Force and Effect And all Acts dene by it are declared 10 
be good and perfect to all Intents and Purpoſes : So that this Art of Par- 
liament doth rather overthrow a diſpenſing Power; for if there were 
then ſuch a Supreme and Abſolute Power in the Crown, as to Er leſſaſtica 
Matters, what need ſuch an Act of Parliament to confirm and ratity 


* what our Author ſuppoſes done by virtue of it. 


But to return to the 25th of H.8. in the ſame Act of Parliament care 
is taken for the viſiting exempt I laces, as Monaſteries, Colleges and Hihi 
tals, by a particular Commiſſion under the Great-Seal. 

But that which comes neareſt to our Buſineſs, is, That 26 HF. 8. . 1. 
another Act paſſed, wherein the King's Supremacy is a: knowledged, and 
a Power given by Act of Parliament for him to viſit, redreſs, and amend 
all Errors, Hereſies, Abuſes, Contempts, and Enormities whatſoever, which 
by any manner of Spiritual Authority or Juriſdiction ought or may lau- 
fully be reformed in any Uſage, Cuſtom, Foreign Laws, Foreign Authori- 
ty, Preſcription, or any Thing or Things to the contrary hereof notwith- 
ſtanding, 

It the King had this Power by virtue of his Supremracy and Preroga- 
tive Royal, can we imagine H. 8. ſo weak a Prince, and lo little a va- 
Iner of his own Prerogative, as to have that given him by At of Par- 
liament, which was acknowledged to be in him before? But the Words 
are expreſs, And that our Sovereign Lord, &c. ſhall have full Power and 
Authority from time to time to viſit, &c. From whence it follows, 
That in the Judgment of H. 8. and the Parliament, ſuch a Power was 
not perſonally inherent in him, but that it did belong to the Legiſſative 
Power, and therefore an Act of Parliament was required for it: So that 
the Supremacy, as then ſettled by Law, lay in a total rejecting any Fe- 
reign Juriſdiction, and governing this Church and Kingdom by our own 
Laws; which is well expreſſed in the Preamble to the Act againſt 4p- 
peals, viz. That this Realm of England js an Empire governed by one Su- 
preme Head and Kine, having the Dignity and Royal Eſtate of the Impe— 
rial Crown of the ſame, unto whom a Body Politick, compact of all forts 
and degrees of People, divided in Terms and by Names of Spiritualty and 
Temporalty, been bounden and ought to bear, next to God, a natural aud 
humble Obedience, = 

By virtue of this Act Cromwel was made Vicegerent and Vicar General, 
(for both are in the ſame Commiſſion) and the King gave to him owner? 
omni nod am Juriſdictionem, Authori tatem ſive poteſt at een Eccleſraſi cam, 
que nobis tanquam ſupremo Capiti hujuſmodi competit, &c. Which are tue 
Words of his Commiſſion. ©» | 5 

It's true, That the Power of granting a Commilſin to exerciſe this 
Power, is not expreſſed in the At of Parliament, but it being veſted in 
the King by the Act, he might appoint one or more Commiſſioners 10 
do it in his Name ; but the Caſe is very different where m_ very 
ower 


with Reſpect zo the Legal Supre maty. 


power of Delegation is taken away by Act of Parliament, for that is the 
preſent Caſe. * Se... 7 1 | 

To make this Wear, we ntl Whcder the Words of this Act, and 
compare them with 1 Eliz. 1. tha cen. . 12, and the preſent Com- 
niſſion. "AY ; AF Tn. 4 2 Fy PE Wo 

The Words, 26 H. g. 1. are the ſame in effe&with thoſe 1 El;z. 1. 
but with this obſervable Differencey, That whereas the Statute of H 8: 
gives the King, bis Heirs, and Sueteſſors, full Pom amd Authority from 
time to time to viſit, &c. That 1 Ex. 1. unites the Jurifd | 
Imperial Crown of this Realm, but then it doth got proc as the other 
did, To give full Pomen und, Authority to ber, "her Heike, er, 
to viſit, &c. But the Words are And that 30 Highneſs,” your Heirs, 


and Succeſſors, Kings or Queens of this, Realm, ſhall have full Power an 4 45 


Authority by this Af, by Letters, Paten under the Great-Scalyof England 


giction to the 


to aſſign, name and authorizag; when, and” as often as your Highgeſs, your & + 


Heirs, and Succeſſors ſhall thin meet ti exerciſe, uſe, occupy and execute 


under your Heighneſs, your Hears and: Sucteſſors, all manner of. guriſdidi- 


ons, Privileges and Preheminentes, in any wiſe touching or concerning any 
Spiritual or Eccleſeaſtical Juriſdiciom 8c. So that the Adminiſtration 


* 


of this extraordinary Juriſdiction is by this Act limited to ſuch who are 


nominated and appointed by the Letters Patents. The Fountain of a 
Juriſdiction is acknowledged to be iz the Imperial Crown of thisRealm,but 


u. 


the Adminiſtration is two-fold ; Ordinary, in the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, 


and Eccleſiaſtical Courts; and to ſecure their Dependance on the 
Crown, the Oath of Supremacyis required by this Act to be taken by 
every Archbiſhop, Biſhop, and all Eccleſiaſtical Perfons and Officers. 
But beſides this, it was then thoughFfit, That there ſhould be an Ex- 
traordinary Adminiſtration of it, which, 1s limited by this Act to ſuch 
as ſhould be nominated and appointed in Letters Pa 


ot Henry the Eighth ; for it is not now placed ahſolutely, as then, in 
the Queen, her Heirs, and Succeſſors, but the Juriſdiction is annexed to 
the Crown, and the extraordinary Adminiſtration to be by Commiſſion 
under the Broad - Sell. 3 N 
Now ſince this Power of . for Extraordinary 
Juriſdiction is taken away hy Act of Parliament, the only Queſtion 
is, Whether notwithſtanding the Right of Juriſdiction being ſtill in 
the Crown, a new Commiſion may not be granted for Extraordinary 
Juriſdiction? . 


There had been no Queſtion in this Caſe, if the Adminiſtration of 


Extraordinary Juriſdiction had not been, ſettled, 1 Elix. 1. to be by 
Commiſſion, and that very Power of granting ſuch a Commiſſion had 
not been taken away by Act of Parliament. 1 
But as the Matter now ſtands, the only Pretence left for it, is, That 
the ſame Act which confirms the Repeal, hath a Salvo for the King's Supre- 


ys in theſe Words, Provided always, That this Act ſhall not extend, 


K te, &. and no o- 
ther Reaſon can be given of the Change from what it was in the Time 


or be conſtrued to extend to abridge or diminiſh the King's Supremacy in 


Eccleſfaſtical Matters or Affairs. If theſe Words be taken ſtrictly, with 
reſpect to the ſame Matter, they make the Act inconfiſtent with it ſelf; 
for then the Meaning would be, The King's Supremacy ſhall not extend 
to the ſetting up ſuch a Court, always provided, That his Supremacy, 
notwithſtanding this Act, may extend to the ſetting up ſuch another 
Court. Is it conſiſtent with the Wiſdom of a Parliament to make ſuch 
K k K K k 2 de- 
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deluſory Acts? Therefore we muſt underſtand the King's Supremacy in 
other Matters. And there was this Reaſon for it, All the Acts of Par- 


liament touching the Supremacy in Henry Eighth's Time, wererepealed 


by Queen Mary, and the Reſtoring the Supremacy to the Crown, was 
by the ſame Act which ſet up the High Commiſſion; and therefore when 
part of that Act was repealed, and that Repeal confirmed, it was fit. 
ting to add a Clauſe, That there was no Intention to abridge or di- 
miniſh the Supremacy ſettled by Law, eſpecially fince by that A& the 
Ordinary Juriſdiction of the Biſhops in their Courts was revived ; and 
it is very well known, what Clamours had been made, as though the 
Biſhops Courts being held in their own Names were inconſiſtent with 


the King's Supremacy; And e the Judges had declared, July the 


firſt, 1637. That there was no neceſſuty that Proceſſes Eccleſiaſtical ſhould 


be in the King's Name ; and the Ning, Auguſt the eighteenth, in 13 Car. I. 
publiſhed 4 Proclamation to that purpoſe; yet all this did not ſatisfy ſome 
but the Biſhops were ſtill thought by them, in their Ordinary Juriſdi- 
ction, to uſurp upon the King's Supremacy, and to abridge and diminiſy 
it; therefore when this Act paſſed to revive their Juriſdiction, it was 
no more than reaſonable to'add fuch a Clauſe to prevent Miſconſtru- 
ion, viz. That this Act, nor any thing in it, be conſtrued to extend to 


. abridge or diminiſh the King's Sen in Eccleſiaſtical Matters , as the 
P 


Vindicati- 


Ordinary Juriſdiction of the Biſhops had been thought to do. 
And the Vindicator of the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion could not forbear 


on Eccleſ. a Marginal Note to that purpoſe; The Court held by his Majeſty's Ec- 


Com p.19. 


Co. 5. R. 
139. 


2 Cr. 1.37 
Moor. f. 


cleſiaſtical Commiſſuoners is more legal than the Biſhop's Court; Thisin the 
King's Name, theirs in their own Name only: As though the new ſet- 
ting up a Court forbidden by Law did not make it illegal, in whoſe 
Name ſoever it were; and as though Courts exprefly owned and al: 
lowed by Law, were illegal, merely becauſe the Forms of their Pro- 
ceedings do not run in the King's Name. But I deſire him to take an 
Anſwer from his own Oracle the Lord Chief Juſtice Coke, Now albeit the 
Proceedings and Proceſs in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts be in the Name of the 
Biſhops, &c. it followeth not therefore, that either the Court is not the 
King's, or the Law, whereby they proceed, is not the King's Law. For 
taking one Example for many, every Leet or View of Frank Pledge holder 
by a Subject, is kept in the Lord's Name, and yet it is the King's Court, 
and all the Proceedings therein are directed by the King's Laws, and ma- 
ny Subjects in England have and hold Courts of Record, and other Courts, 


and all their Proceedings be according to the King's Laws and Cuſtoms of 


the Realm. 
But there is a material Objection or two yet to be anſwered. 
I. It is objected, That 2 Ye. the Fudges declared in the Star- Chamber, 
That the Deprivation of Non- conformiſts was lawful, becauſe the King ha 


Nora ſupreme Eccleſiaſtical Power, which he hath delegated to the Commiſſuners, 


whereby they had Power of Deprivation by the Canon- Law of this Realm ; 
and the Statute of 1 Eliz, doth not confer any new Power, but explain and 
declare the ancient Power: And therefore they held it clear, that the Hi 
without a Parliament might make Orders and Conſtitutions for the Govern- 
ment of the Clergy, and might deprive them if they obeyed not. 

To which I anſwer, ; 

1. Our Queſtion is not, Whether the King, without a Parliament, 
may not require the Obſervation of Canons paſſed the Convor ation, ſo 


as to deprive the Obſtinate, by virtue of his Supreme Power # Es cte- 
4H. 
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flaſtical Matters? But whether he may appoint a Commiſſion with Power 
to deprive againſt an Act of Parliament; which hath taken away the 
Legal Power of any ſuch Commiſſion. | 

2. In matters of this "nature, it is ſafer truſting the Supreme Judica- 
140 of the Nation in Parliament, than the Extrajudicial Opinion of the 

es, ow" Ty = | 

And in this Caſe the Parliament hath declared it ſelf another way ; 
as appears by the Canons, 1640. Which were not only condemned in 
Parliament afterwards (which then might be imputed co the heat of 
the Times ) but in the moſt Loyal Parliament after the King's Return, 
particular Care was taken, that geit her the Canon ggf 1640; ſhould be con- 
firmed, nor any other E:dleftaſtical Laws or Cauont, not ſdfweerly confirmed, 
allowed, or enacted by Parliament, or by the eſtabliſhed Laws of the Land 
as they ſtood in the Year of the Lord, 1639. Which: implies” that the «4 
Senſe of the Parliament then was, Mat we are not t& own any Canons 
but ſuch as were confirmed, allowed, or endtediby Parliament, or by the 
eſtabliſhed Laws of the Land before 1639. And therefore no new Injun- 
ctions without a Parliament or Convocationh;*an make the Clergy liable 
to a Legal Deprivation. No, not that which the Defender is fo pleat _ ® 


4 * 


ſed with the thoughts of, i, to give their 4ſſent and Conſent to the be. 
King s Declaration, on pain of Deprivation. © Si SR BET 

3. The Temporalties of the Clergy, eſpecially the Biſhops, are ſe. 
cured by ſeveral AQts of Parliament without a Tryal at Law. Which, 
— I ſce none of our great Lawyers take notice of, Fſhall here ſer 

Own. | | 1 | 

14 Edward the Third, c. 3. We Will and Grant for us and for our Stat it. pro 
Heirs, that from henceforth We nor our Heirs (hall not take nor cauſe to be Clero. 
talen into Our Hands, the Temporalties of Archbiſhops, Biſhops, &c. or o- 
ther People of Holy Church, of what Eſtate or Condition ſoever they be, with- 
out a true and juſt Cauſe, according to the Law of the Land and Judgment 
thereupon given. TS 2 a 13 

25 Edward the Third, c. 6. The Title of the Statute is, A Biſhop's 
Temporalties ſhall not be ſeized fur 4 Contempt. And this was received 
for good Law, 9 E. 4. 28. Br. Ord. 12, Reg. f. 3 

Buta very late Writer tells the World, That the Poſſeſſions of Ercleſi- Ii 
altical Perſons are but Conditional Freeholds; and although Abſolute Free- ef 4 
holds require a due Courſe of Lam, yet Conditional do not; ſo that if a 
Man chance to be deprived-of his Office, his Freehold is gone. 

This is touching Clergymen's Freeholds to purpoſe; and no doubt out 
of pure Zeal to the Church of England: But ſee * Equity and Impar- 
tiality of this Man! * IS : di 

He had undertaken before to give publick Aſſurance of Abby-Lands to 6 rug 
the preſent Poſſeſſors : And for what Reaſon? Becauſe the Pope granted LA 
a Diſpenſation with a non-obſtante to the Canon Law And yet in this 164, 18. 
Book he proves, That a von- olſtante is no ways binding to the Supreme 
Power; ſo that no Man could more effectually overthrow his own Af- 
ſurance than he hath done himſelf: For, ſaith he, Preſent Sovereigns, f 
whether King or Pope, cannot bind their Succeſſors. And again, Aﬀs of S. g, 
Graces and Favours, are alterable and ſuſpendable at the pleaſure ofthe Suc- 252. 
ceeding Sovereign: Why then ſhould any be fo weak as to think the 
Plenitude of the Pope's Power as to Abby-Lands, can be bonnd up 
by the Act of any former Pope? I confeſs the comparing theſe two 
Books together hath extreamly leſſened his Aſſurance of Abby- Lands 
with me. And 


'2 
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> 200. And his Anſwers to the Power of Revocation are ſo weak, that they 
come at laſt to no more than this, It is a thing which cannot well be done 
at preſent, therefore there in no fear it ever ſhould be done. Here is ſome 
Security, at leaſt till it can be done. But 2,6 the Poſſeſſions of the 
Eccleſiaſtical Perſons of the Church of England, he endeavours to 
prove, That they can have no Security at all of their preſent Poſſeſſi- 
ons, notwithſtanding any Promiſe, or a Legal Title: For if, as he 
5297298 ſaith, The King by bi Paramount ae or make any Exceptions null; 
27886. ſo void a ſolemn Oath; not to attept 4 Diſpenſation from that Oath z 
why ſhould. he not as well make void any Promiſe of his own, when he hey. 
ders (as he thinks) à greater Good, eſpecially it the Prerogative cannot 
be bound? Bufithen, as to a Legal Title, that is the vaineſt thing ima- 
ginable, as to ſach conditional Frecholds which Clergymen have ; for 
i the Commiſſioners deprive them by their Power ab Officio G Beneficio, 
their Attendant Freehold, ſaith he, 1 gone, without any Courſe of Law. 
Defence, And the Defender ſaith, Ihe Commiſſioners may deprive if Clergymen ſhould 
P- 24 mot aſſent and conſent to all contained in the King s Declayation, if be re- 
- quired it. But it is to be hoped, That Princes will not take the Mea- 
. = _ Aures of Juſtice and Wiſdom, and Honour from ſach Men: We will 
therefore ſetaſide the Omnipo!ent Engine of 'a Non-Obſtante, which doth 
not batter ſo much as it undermines, and conſider the Legal Security of 
theſe Conditional Freeholds. | {+ * 

I. All Freeholds are in ſome Senſe Conditional, or elfe they could 
never be forfeited : Which ſhews, that there are none Abſolute, with 
Reſpect to the Law. And as to their Original among us, it is agreed, 
That by the Ancient Right of Tenures, all Fees are Conditional ; for 
they ſuppoſe Fealty, the non-performance whereof is Felony : Which 
is not that which is done felleo animo, as Sir Edward Cole trifles, but it 
is the ſame with Falſhood or Treachery. The Laws of H. 1. c. 5. S: 
Dominus de Felonia vel Fide mentitus compellat hominem ſuum : And in 
another Law, the Puniſhment of Felony is Forfeiture of the Land, c. 43. 
and therefore the Feudiſis ſay, That Felony is delictum Vaſalli adverſus 
Dominum; From the Gothick Fell or Fehl, which ſignifies in general, a 
Fault; And in this Caſe, the Breach, of Truſt towards his Lord: Of 
which ſort of Felonie the Fendiſts reckon up ſome twenty, ſome thir- 
ty, any of which makes a Forfeiture: So that here is no ſuch mighty 
difference, that the poor Clergymen muſt only have Conditional and At- 
tendant Freeholds, as though other Men's were Abſolute, whereas Sir 

Rep. Angl. Thomas Smyth affirms, all in England are Fiduciary, i. e. Conditional Free- 
+3- 1% holders, beſede the King: It is eaſie enough for any one to frame ſuch a 
Diſtin&ion of Freeholds ; and to ſay, That thoſe who have but ſuch 

a Frechold may be ejected, without, any Tryal at Common Law: But 

he ought to have ſhewed, That Magna Charta or the ancient Laws made 

ſuch a difference between Eccleſiaſtical Freeholds and others; which 

| he hath not pretended to do; and therefore ſuch a Diſtinction ought 
4ait!t. 31. not to be allowed, eſpecially ſince I have produced an Af Parliament 
14 Edward 3. c. 3. which ſaith, That Clergymen ſhall not be cjeFed out 

of their Temporalties without a true and juſt Cauſe, according tothe Law of 

the Land: This was none of thoſe Statutes which are in Print, bur 

C-rron's never enrolled, for Sir Robert Cotton owns the Enrolment of it, and that 
. benz jt was made into 2 Statute z and Mr. Prynn himſelf had nothing to ob- 
ject againſt it: But now it ſeems their Conditional Frecholds may be 

taken from them without any duc Courſe of Law. 288 
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II. There is more to be ſaid concerning the Rights of Eecleſſaſtical Mal. K. 


Perſons in Colleges, becauſe they are Lay Corporations, For in Apple- 


f-rd's Caſe it was declared to be the Opinion of all the Judges in Patrick's 


Caſe, That a College was a Temporal Corporation: And therefore 
ſome notable Difference in point of Law muſt be ſhewed, why Men may 
be deprived of ſome Frecholds without dre Conrſe of Law, and not of 
others; tor I cannot imagine, That Colleges being founded for the 
Encouragement of Learning, ſhould lay Men more open to Arbitrary 


F. 84 


Proceedings, than any other Legal Societies are: However Deprivati- bier, / 
en in Coverrey's Caſe, was agreed to be a Temporal Thing; and for that . 


Reaſon his Appeal was rejeited, a not relating to a Matter of Eccleſiaſtical 
Juriſdition, which was only provided for 24 and 25 Henr. 8. But it was 
allowed, 7 hat he might bring an Action at Common Law. Our Author ſe- 
veral times mentions this Caſe ; but puts it off till he-comes to Treat of 
Appeals, i. e. to the Place he knew it to be improper in. For the Qae- 
ſtion is not, Whether an Appeal doth lie to the King in Chancery, in 
Caſe of Deprivation > but, Whether there be not a Remedy at Common 
Law, if a Perſon be deprived ot a [Freehold without due Form of Law 2 
And after a great deal of Impertinency, about the manner ot Appeals, 
he at laſt concludes, The Remedy had been at Common Lam only; which 
is clear giving up the Point, For then, in caſe a Perfon be deprived 
without due courſe of Law, of his Freehold, he grants, that he is to 
have his Remedy at Law ; and conſequently, that a Deprivation of 


. 320. 


p. 224. 


ſuch a Frechold without due courſe of Law, is not ſufficient. For 


the Law provides no Remedy where there is no Injury done, nor 
jaſt Cauſe to ſeek for Redreſs. And ſo I come to the ſecond Objecti- 
on ; which is this; 5 

2, That 7 deny the Juriſdiction of this Court, is to deny the King's Su- 
premacy; and that is a dangerons thing by the Law. 

The Caſe was this; Dr. F. of Magdalen College in Oxford, being 
ſummoned before the Commillioners, denied the Authority of the Court, 
and perſiſted in ſo doing; which our Author faith, in another King's 
Reign perhaps might have been interpreted a Queſtioning the very Suprema- 
cy it ſelf ;, which, how fatal it was to John Fiſher, Biſhop of Rocheſter, 
and Sir Thomas Moore, is worthy to be conſidered, both as a Demonſtrati- 
on of our King's Clemency, and that the Doctor hath not ſo much reaſon to 
complain of his hard Uſage. | 


tat vi- 
al Power, 


7. 313. 


The Meaning whereof is this, That if they had proceeded in Juſtice 


againſt him, he ought to have ſuffered as Biſhop Fiſher and Sir Thomas 
Myore did. This is more than à bare Inſinuation, That to deny the Ju- 
riſdiction of this Court, is to deny the King's Supremacy ; and that it 
is meer Clemency not to deal by them who do it, as Henry the Eighth 
did by Biſhop Fer and Sir Thomas Moore. * : 

But, 1. It is by no means evident, That thoſe two Perſons ſuffered 
meerly on that Account. For their Attainder in Parliament, was for 
refuſing the Oath of Succeſſion 5 and King James the Firſt, mentions the 
Words of Sir Thomas Moore to that purpoſe, which he ſpake to the 
Lords when he was condemned. And their Attainder, if I miſtake 
not, was in the ſame Parliament which made it Treaſon to dreprive the 
King of his Dignity, Title or Name of his Royal Eſtate, and there- 
tore could not be by an Act not then paſſed. 

But, 2. Suppoſe that they were at laſt proceeded againſt on the Act 
then paſſed, what is this to the preſent Caſe > when Coke ſaith, 5 * 
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Works, 
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he hath not pretended to do; and therefgre ſuch a Diſtinction ought 
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IT. There is more to be ſaid concerning the Rights of Ecclefraſtical on Rep. 
Perſons in Colleges, becauſe they are Lay Corporations, For in Apple- * 


ford's Caſe it was declared to be the Opinion of all the Judges in Patrick's » 


Caſe, That 4 College was a Temporal Corporation: And therefore 
ſome notable Differenggin point of Law muſt be ſhewedz why Men may 
be deprived of ſome Freeholds without due Conrſe of Law, and not of 


others; for I cannot imagine, That Colleges being founded for the 


Encouragement of Learning, ſhould lay Men more open to Arbitra 
Proceedings, than any other Legal gocieties are: However DeprivatÞ dier, , 
on in Coverey's Caſe, was agreed to be a Temporal Thing; and for that: . 
Reaſon his Apptal was rejected, as not relating to a Matter of Eccleſcaſt ical 
JuriſdiFion, which was only provided for 24 and 25 Heng: 8. But it was „ 375 
allowed, That he might bring an Action at Common Lam. Our Author ſe- 
veral times mentions this Caſe ; but puts it off till he: mes 0 Treat f 
Appeals, i. e. to the Place he knew it to be improper in. For the Que- 
ſtion is not, Whether an Appeal doth lie to the King in Chancery, in 

Caſe of Deprivation? but, Whether there he not a Remedy at Common 
Law, if a Perfon be deprived ot a [Freehold without due Form of Law e * * 
And after a great deal of Impertinency, about the manner of Appeals, 
he at laſt concludes, The Remedy had been at Common Lawionly ; which 
is clear giving up the Point. For then, in caſe a peil be deprived 
without due courſe of Law, of his Freehold, he grants, that he is to 
have his Remedy at Law; and conſequently, that a Deprivation of 
ſuch a Hrechold without due courſe of Law, is not ſufficient. For 
the Law provides no Remedy where there is no Injury done, nor 
jaſt Cauſe to ſeek for Redreſs. And ſo I come to the ſecond Objecti- 


on ; which 1s this ; © 


2. That ro deny the Juriſdiction of this Court, is to deny the King's Su- 


premacy; and that is a dangerous thing by the Law. | 


The Caſe was this; Dr. F. of Magdalen College in Oxford, being 8 
ſummoned before the Commiſſioners, denied the Authority of the Court, . 3. 
and perſiſted in ſo doing ; which our Author faith, in another King's 
Reign perhaps might have been interpreted a Queſtioning the very Suprema- 
cy it ſelf , which, how fatal it was to John Fiſher, © Biſhop: of Rocheſtef, 
and Sir Thomas Moore, u worthy to be conſidered, "both as « Demonſtrati- 


on of our King's Clemency, and that the Doctor hath not ſo much reaſon to 


complain of his hard Uſage. 0 ease 

The Meaning whereof is this, That if they had procegded in Juſtice 
againſt him, he ought to have ſuffered as Biſhop Fiſher and Sir Thomas 
Moore did. This is more than à bare [n/inuation, That to deny the Ju- 
riſdiction of this Court, is to deny the King's Supremacy ; and that it 
is meer Clemency not to deal by them whodo it, as Henry the Eighth 
did by Biſhop Fiſher and Sir Thomas Moore. hs tg 

But, 1. It is by no means evident, That thoſe two Perſons ſuffered 
meerly on that Account. For their Attainder in Parliament, was for 
refuſing the Oath of Succeſſion 5 and King James the Firſt, mentions, the x;,, 
Words of Sir Thomas Moore to that purpoſe, which he ſpake to the * 
Lords when he was condemned. And their Attainder, if 1 miſtake * 
not, was in the ſame Parliament which made it Treaſon to dreprive the 
King of his Dignity, Title or Name of his Royal Eſtate, and there- 
fore could not be by an Act not then paſſed. . | 

But, 2. Suppoſe that they were at laſt proceeded againſt on the Act 
then paſſed, what is this to the preſent Caſe? when Coke ſaith, * 
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| 4lnfif42. Act was twice repealed. And it is no extraordinary Clemency, not to 


be proceeded againſt by a Law that bath no force. 


3. TheStatute in Force, 5 Eliz. c. 1. is againſt thoſe who defend or = 


maintain the Authority, rs a0 or Power of the Biſhop of Rome, or 
of his See, heretofore claimed, uſed, or uſurped mithin this Realm, or by - 
ny Speech; open Deed, or Act, adviſedly, wittingly attribute any ſuch man- 
ner of Juriſdiction, Authority, or Preheminence to the ſaid See of Rome, 
or any Biſhop of the ſame, for the time being within this Realm. So that it 


Einnot be denied, that there is ocgalion for his Majeſty's Clemency; 
but it is to another ſort of Men. . | 


4. It is very hard ſtraining to make the denying the Juriſdiction of 
this Court, to be denying the King's Supremacy, when a Perſon hath 
done all which the Law requires him to do towards owning the Sypye- 


macy. If he had ſaid Dr. F. had taken Poſſeſſion of his Fellowſhip 


Brac. /.5 
de Excep. 


only dilatory, as to the Action, may be peremptory as to the Juriſdiction. 


T. I, 


there, without taking the Oath of Supremacy, which the Law requires, 
he had then indeed given ground to ſuſpect him for deny ing the King's 
Supremacy; but to take go notice of thoſe who refuſed to do as 
the Law requires, and to talk thus of what Severity might be uſed 
to one that hath done it, looks in him neither like Clemency nor 


Juſtice. | 


5. It was always looked on, as a Legal Right to make Exception to 
the JuriſdiFion of a Court, eſpecially when newly eſtabliſhed, without 
Ad of Parliament, and to any ordinary Underſtanding, in flat Contra- 
diQion to it. It is very new Doctrine that in a Legal Government Ex- 
cept io Fori ſhall be interpreted a Denial of Supreme Authority, which was 
not only allowed by the Canon and Civil Laws, but by the moſt ancient 
Common Lawyers we have. | 3 

Bracton obſerves ſeveral things, which are material to this purpoſe, 

1. The firſt general Exception which is allowed, he faith, is contra Juriſ- 


ditionem. Exceptions are either dilatory or peremptory. Some that are 


And theſe are to be put in ante Litem conteſtatam, ad perimendum Judici- 
um, ne procedat. And the firſt of this ſort, are the Exceptions contre Ju- 


viſdict ionem, & contra Perſonas Judicantium, quibus deficit Autoritas judi- 


 ecandi.$o that he ſuppoſes, that ſuch who do not deny the King's Supreme 


. 8. Co 


n. 9. 


1. 5. de 
Exc. c. 14. 


Authority, may have a legal and juſt Exception againſt the Authority of Court. 
2. It was an allowable Exceptio For: then, if any Lay-Perſons did take 
upon them to proceed by Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures. 
In Eccleſiaſtical Caſes, ſaith he, 4 Secular Judge hath no Cognizance, be- 
cauſe he hath not the Power of Coercion proper to them, viz. by Eccleſiaſtical 
Cenſures; therefore, he ſaith, in his Cauſis pertinet Cognitio ad Judi- 


ces F ccleſiaſticos. His Reaſon is, Becauſe thoſe only are the competent Jud- 


ges, who have the Power of Coercion proper to the Court. And for the ſame 
Cauſe, Ecclefiaſtical Judges are not to interpoſe in Secular Cauſes, cum 
jura ſint ſeparata & limitata. And although the Exemption o Eccleſinſtical 


Perſons from the Civil Courts, be certainly taken away by the Acts of 


Supremacy ; yet it hath been (till alledged by our Divines, That the 
Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures were ſtill reſerved to the Eccleſſaſtical Functions 3 el. 
ther in the way of Ordinary or Delegate Juriſdiction. If the High Com. 
miſſion did ſeem to go further, then that Power being taken away by Act 
ot Parliament, it muſt return to the ancient Courſe. 

3. There muſt be a Legal Authority to confiits.e a Legal Juriſdiction. 
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Ad hoc quod rata ſint judicia videre oportet an Juſtic. Warrantum habeat 
Rege quod judicare poſſit. Si Warrantum non habuerit, non valebit quod 
coram eo actum fuerit, quaſi cbram non ſuo judice, quia primo legi debet Bre- 
ve Originale, &. poſtmodum Breve per quod Juſticiar. comſtitut us 4 of ff 
mllum omnino habuerit, ant ſi habuerit non tamen ad manum, n it ei 
perendum niſt ita forte fit, quod Breve Originale de Juſticiaria Jua faciat 
mentionem, Bracton, I. 5. De Except. c. 14. 

1. There muſt be a Commiſſion from the King, which muſt be read; 
and if either they have it not, or it be not at hand, the Juriſdiction is 
not to be owned, unleſs it be mentioned in the Original Writ. 
Commiſſions in thoſe days were moſt commonly granted by Writ, 
the Lord Cite. TL. KP. +0 

But by BraFon's Words it appears, That commonly there was an O- 
riginal Writ and a Commiſſicn beſides; but ſometime the Commiſſion was 
in the Original Writ, and then the reading of that was ſufficient. 

The Mirror ſaith, That the JuriſdiFion may be denied, if the ſeeing of Mirror de 
hearing the Commiſſion be denied. Db 44.60% 2 | 1 

2. The Bounds of the Juriſdiction muſt be expreſſed ; and if thoſe 
be exceeded, he ſaith an Exception lies: Which fignifies nothing un- 
leſs the Commiſſion be known. ER 3 a 

3. The Commiſſion muſt be according to Lam; for that is Brafon'sſtand- N An . 
ing Rule: Nihil aliud poteſt Rex in Terris, cum fit Dei Miniſter & Vica- 5. n. 4. 
rius, niſi id ſolum quod Jure poteſt. So that a Commiſlion againſt La- 
is void in Law. He mentions the Common Saying in the Civil Law, 
rod Principi placet, Legis habet Vigorem; and anſwers it thus, Quo 
Princi placet is not to be underſtood of his Preſumptive, but his Legiſlative 
Will (Animo condendi Jura) and with the Advice of his Magiſtrates, the 
King himſelf giving Authority; which is the Deſcription of an Act of 


th 


= Parliament, as we now call it. 


Which he more fully expreſſes elſewhere, Legis vigorem habet, quie- L. 1. 4 1. 
quid de Conſilio & de Conſenſu Magnatum &. Reipublice Communi ſponſione © © 
— Regis, ſine Principis precedente, juſte ſuerit definitum & 4b- 
drobat um. 5 | REDO TAL 80 

If this were the ancient Lam of England, how comes the Exception 
againſt a Court to be a Denial of the King's Supremacy, unleſs it be ſup- 
— impoſſible that there ſhould be an illegal Court with the King's 

ton. b 11 

Burlo may ſuppoſe it poſſible for a new kind of S'ar-Chamber, ot 
Court of Wards to be ſet up; muſt no Man queſtion the Legality of ſuch 
a Court, without denying the King's Authority ? For this is a Queſtion 
in Point of Law ; and the King's Authority always goes with the Law: 

And therefore to ſuppoſe it to be in any thing againſt Law, is to ſup- 
pole it to be contradictory to it (elf. 5 e 

But our Author ſaith, It 5s neceſſary for every Court to aſſert its own F. 317. 
Jariſdiction. Very true, and to clear it too, if it be liable to a juſt 
Exception. I am very far from deny ing the King's Supremacy; yet I 
may be as far irom thinking ſuch a Court to be Legal, if an Act of Par- 
liament can make a Court illegal: And to ſay no more for it, but that e- 
very Court muſt aſſert its own Juriſdiction, is to level it with the infamous 
High Conrt of es which, when King Charles the Firſt, of Bleſſed 

lemory, denied-their Authority, all the Reply was, That the Court was 
ſatisfied of its own Authority; which could give Satisfaction to no body elſe. 

And it this be all can be ſaid for the Legality of it, for all that I can 


Ng there is juſt Reaſon to deny it. LI 111 O F 
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JURISDICTION 


BISHOPS 


IN 
Capital Caules. 
| 702.27 
DISCOURSE IL 
0 H A P. I. 
The Queſtion flated, and General Prejudices removed. 


"HE Sxzeſtion in debate, as it is ſtated by the Author of the 
Letter, p. 
12 


Letter, is, Whether the Biſhops may be preſent, and Vote judici- 
ally in Capital Caſes, which come to be judged in Parliament, ei- 


ther in giving the Judgment it ſelf, or in reſolving and determining any 


Circumſtance preparatory, and leading to that Judgment ? yp 
For our better proceeding towards a Reſolution of this Queſtion, 
it will be neceſſary to take notice of ſome things granted on both fides, 
which may prevent needleſs Diſputes, and be of great uſe in the fol- 
lowing Debate. „ 
?. 93. 1. It is granted, That the Biſhops do fit in Parliament by virtue of their 
Baronies, and are bound to ſerve the King there. And one part of the 
Service due to the King there, is to ft i» Judgment; for the Author of the 
Book entitled, The Juriſdiction of the Houſe of Peers aſſerted, proves at 
large, That the Right of Judicature belongs to the Barons in Parliament; 
and that the Eords Spiritual have a conſiderable fhare therein, Pre. 
by this Paſſage in the Title-Page of that Book, tranſlated into Exgliſb 


The Judgment of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal is according 10 the 


Die and Cuſtom of Parliament. | 
The Uſe and Cuſtom of Parliament is the Law of Parliament. 
The Law of Parliament is the Law of England. 
-- The Law of England is the Law of the Land. 
The Law of the Lend is according to Magna Charta. Py 
' Therefore the Judgment of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal is according 
to Magna Charta. i | PR 
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Some Right then of Judicature in Parliament the Biſhops have by 
Magna Charta; which, whatever it be, is as much theirs by that 


Charter as any Right of Temporal Perſons, and cannot be invaded or © 


taken from them without breach of that Charter, any more than the 
Rights of the Lords Temporal, or of any other Perſons whatſo- 
ever. But how far that Right doth extend, is now the thing in 
Queſtion. : -* | | 

2. It is not denied, That the Biſhops do fit in Parliament by the ſame 
ind of Writs that other Barons do. They are ſummon'd to adviſe and 
debate about the great and difficult Affairs of the Kingdom; cum Præ- 
latis, Magnat i bus & Proceribus dicti Regni noſtri Anglie colloquium” ha- 
bere & tractatum, i.e. to join therein with the Biſhops and other Lords 
of the Kingdom. So that by the King's Writ of Summont they are im- 


powerd and required to confer and treat of all the weighty Affairs 


that ſhall be brought before them. And no Inſtance is ſo much as of- 
ter'd to be produc'd of any Writ wherein the King doth limit and re- 
ſtrain the Biſhops, any more than any other Lords of Parliament, as 


to any matter of Conſultation, or Point of Judicature, belonging to 


that Houſe: They have then by thei? Writ of Summons as good right 
to fit in all Caſes as in any: And fince the other Lords by their Writs 
are ſummoned to 2dviſe with the Prelates in all matters that ſhall come 
before them, without limitation, it is not to be coriceived how this can 


be * if the Biſhops in ſome of the moſt important Debates be ex- 


3. It is yielded, That if the Houſe proceeds in a Legiſlative way by b. 1. 


paſſing Bills of Attainder, the Biſhops have a Right to fit and vote 
therein as well as other Lords ; at theſe it is ſaid, That the Biſhops are 
or - ſhould be all preſent at the paſſing of them, for then they act as Members 
of the Houſe of Lords in their Legiſlative Capacity, But Men do as cer- 
tainly die that are condemned in the Legiſlative, as in the Judicial way. 
Is not this then really as much a Caſe of Blood as the other > If the 
Biſhops ſhould give their Votes in the Legiſlative. way to condemn a 


Perſon for Treaſon, and yet think they had not Voted in a Caſe of 


Blood, they would then indeed be like Chancer's Fryar, mentioned by + 


the Author of the Letter, that would have of 4 Capon the Liver, and of 


a Pig the Head, yet would that nothing for him ſhonld be dead. Doth a 
Bill of Attainder cut off a Man's Head without making it a Caſe of Blood? 
Tbere can be then no Objection now made againſt the Biſhops Right 
from any Canons of the Church; for thoſe allow no ſuch diſtinction 


. 66. 


of - proceeding in the Legiſlative or Judicial way. And the late Author P. 2 


of the Peerage and Juriſdiction of the Lords Spiritual doth grant, That 


the Canons do prohibit the B:ſhops voting in Bills of Attainder, at much as 


in any Caſe whatſoever. 1 

But we are not to ſuppoſe a Perſon of ſuch Abilities as the Author of 
the Letter, would go about to exclude the Biſhops from their Right of 
Voting in a Judicial way in Caſes Capital, unleſs there were ſome great 


appearance of Law on his ſide z becauſe he profeſſes ſo great a Deſfre p. 2, 3 


that Right may prevail; and, 7hat his Deſign in writing was, to ſatisfy 
himſelf and others where that Right is. The diſcovery whereof is our 
preſent buſineſs. Yet before the Author of the Letter comes to a clofe 


Debate of the matter of Right, he lets fall ſome general Ixſinuationt to 


create a Prejudice in the Reader's Mind, as to the Biſhops meddling at 


all in ſecular Affairs, as though it were inconſiſtent with their Function, 


L11112 and 
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and with ſome Paſſages in the Imperial Law. And becauſe Men may 
ſometimes do more harm by what they tell us they will not ſay, than by 
what they do ſay, it will be fit to prevent the danger of ſuch — p 
before we come to conſider his Arguments. © | 
p. 8. 1. The firſt is, That meddling at all in Secular Afairs ſeems to be the 
doing that which the Apoſtles declared they would not do, viz. leave the 
Word of God, and ſerve Tables. But are all Perſons of Eſtatès now bound 
to part with them as the Chriſtians then did? The ſerving of Tables was 
a full Employment; and they who attended that Office were the Trea- 
ſurers of the Church, to diſtribate to every one as they judged fit, out 
of the common Stock. Is it 20 Service to God, to do Juſtice, and to ſhew 
Mercy? To attend upon the publick Affairs of the Kingdom, when they 
are called to it by their Sovereign ? Or are all Biſhops now in the fame 
Circumſtances the Apoſtles were when the Chriſtian Church was to be 
planted in the World, and ſo few Perſons as the 12 Apoſtles made choice 
of for that Work ? Is there no difference to be made between a Church 
conſtituted and ſettled and incorporated into the Commonwealth, and 
one not yet formed, but labouring under great Difliculties, and making 
its way through conſtant Perſecutions ? May it not be as well argued, 
that Biſhops are not to ſtay in one Country, nor to have any fixed Ha- 
bitation, becauſe the Apoſiles paſſed from Place to Place preaching the 
p. 25, Word of God? Doth not the Author of the Letter bimſelf confeſs, 
' That the Clergy are one of the Three Eſtates of the Kingdom? And by 
the Act 8 Eliz, 1. the Clergy are called one of the greateſt States of this 
Realm. And is there not then great Reaſon, that thoſe who are the 
chief part of it, as he confeſſeth the Biſhops to be, ſhould have a ſhare 
in Affairs that concern the whole Nation? And would it not ſeem 
ſtrange to the Chriſtian World, that we alone of all the Kingdomt ot 
Europe ſhould exclude the Biſhops from having an equal Intereſt with 
the other Eſtates in Parliament? For it were eaſy to prove from un- 
queſtionable Teſtimonies, that as ſoon as the Chriſtian Religion was 
well ſettled in any of theſe Northern Kingdoms, the Biſhops were admit- 
ted into all the publick Councils; and have ſo continued to this Day, 
where the Convention of the Eſtates hath been kept up, Bohemia only 
excepted ſince the Days of Srgiſmond. 
Hnemar. I begin with France, where Hincmarus ſaith, There were two great 
ball de Councils every Year : One of the States of the Kingdom, for ordering the 
Palace, Affairs of the enſuing Tear, and redreſſing of Grievances ;, and in theſe the 
iſhops were always preſent : and the other of the King's Council, which 
managed the intervening Affairs; and into this the chief of the Biſhops were 
always choſen. It were endleſs to repeat the ſeveral Parliaments in 
France in the time of the Merovingian and Caroline Race, wherein Laws 
were paſſed, and the great Affairs of the Kingdom managed by the Bi- 
ſhops, Noblemen, and others. Thoſe who have looked into the ancient 
Annals and Capitulars of France cannot be ignorant of this. There is 
one thing remarkable to our purpoſe in the famous Council of Franck- 
ford, which oppoſed the Worſhip of Images ſo ſtoutly, viz. that after 
the matters of Religion were agreed, then, according to the Cuſtom 
of that Age, the other Eſtates being preſent, they proceeded to other 
matters; and then Taſſlo, Duke of Bavaria, was brought upon his Knees 
for Treaſon; and the Cauſe of Peter, Biſhop of Verdun, was heard, 
who was likewiſe accuſed of Treaſon, and there purged himſelf. Con- 


cerning both which Caſes there are 2 Carers ſtill extant among the Ca- 
: n0ns 
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in Capital Cauſes. 8t7 
ons of that Council; and in another, the Biſhops are appointed, by Concil. 
conſent of the King, to do Juſtice in their ſeveral Dioceſſes. And that "ap hd 
they had not only a ſhare in the Legiſlative, but in the Judiciary part, 
appears by one of the ancient Formule in Marculphar, Where it is ſaid, Pace pn. 
that the King ſat in Judgment, an cum Domini & Patribus noſtrss E- e. eg 
piſcopis, vel cum plurimis Optimatihus noſtris ; ( vel, in the Language of 
that Age, is the ſame with, G.) This was the Palatine Court, where 
Bignorius ſaith, he greater Cauſes were heard, the King bimſelf being Norcis, 
preſent; (or the Comes Palatii, )| Epiſcopis & #roceribus adſidentibut, 257. * 
the Biſhops and Lords ſitting in Judicature together with him, And this 
was not only the Original ot the Parliament ot Paris, as a ſtanding Caurt 
of Judicature; hut the like in England was the true foundation of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature in the Houſe of Peers. So that in the 
dldeſt and beſt Times of France, after Chriſtianity had prevailed 
there, neither Conſultation about publick Affairs, nor Adminiſtra- 
2 of Juitice were thought inconſiſtent with the Function of Bi- 
OPS. i TT en 
In Spain during the Gothic Power, all the great Affairs of the King- 

dom, and even the Rights of their Princes, were debated and tranſacted 

by the greateſt of the Clergy and Nobility together; as may be ſeen in 


the ſeveral Council of Toledo in that time, in the Cafe of Suintilas, — 


Siſenandaus, and others. And in one of them it is ſaid, that after they 4. 75. . c. 


had diſpatched Matters of Religion, they proceeded ad cæterarum Cau- 7: 6. c. 17. 
ſarum negotia, to the handling of other Cauſes. In the 13 Council of To- . 
ledo, the Caſe of Impeachments of Treaſon is brought in; and Rules (et c. 1. Con- 
down for the due proceedings therein, And yet from one of theſe 1. T9 
Councils of Toledo it is, that all the ſtir hath been made in the Canon-H 
Law about Biſhops not being preſent in caſes of blood. 

In Germany, the firſt Laws that were ever publiſhed were thoſe by 


Lotharins IT. in Comitiis Regni, ſaith Goldaſizs ; and there were pre- ag 


man.To.2., 


ſent 33 Biſhops, 34 Dukes, 72 Counts, beſides the People. And by the cod. Leg. 
Matriculat ion- Roll of the States of the Empire, it appears what a great "gg B. 
Intereſt the Clergy have preſerved therein, from the firſt times of the * | 

prevalency of Chriſtianity there; And Arumews, a conſiderable Prote- Comets“ 


ſtant Lawyer of the Empire ſaith, the Biſhops of Germany ſit in 4 double n. 35 c. 4. 


Capacity in the Diets, both as Biſhops, and as Princes of the Empire." 98 


And he commends the prudence of that Conſtitution with reſpect both to Ju- 
ſlice, and the Honour and Safety of Religion. 5 
For the Kingdom of Bohemia, Goldaſtus, a learned Proteſtant, ſaith, gohem. 
that there, as in all other well- conſtituted Kingdoms among Chriſtians, 3. c. 1. 
there were 3 Eſtates, of Prelates, Nobles, and Commons; and this 
22 he ſaith, from the time Chriſtianity was receiv d, till the days of 
Igumond. | 
No ſooner was Chriſtianity received in Hungary, but their Princes, 


Stephanus and Lad iſſaus, called their great Councils of their Prelates Bonde. 


and Nobles; and the Laws made in the Concilium Labolchianum were — 8 
paſſed by the King, with all bis Biſhops and Nobles, and with the con- Ladifl. . 
ſent of the whole Clergy and People. F 
In Poland, Starovolſcius ſaith, that their Anceſtors, after they received poſon. 
Chriſtianity, out of regard to Religion, gave the Biſhops the firſt place inp. 265. 
the Senate; aud admitted the Clergy to the great Offices of the Kingdom. fiervert 


And S:giſmond in bis Conſtitution ſaith, the Stetes of Poland conſi/t of the _— g* 
Biſhops, Barons, ard Delegates, called Nuncii terreſtres. | p. 263. 


In 
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adam. In the Northern Kingdoms, Adamns Bremenſis ſaith, that the Biſhops 
ng day after the People received Chriſtianity, were receiv'd into their publick Coun- 
1. 83. coils, And Loccenius reckonsup among the ſeveral Eſtates, the Biſhops 
Loceer. Nobles, Knights, and Deputies of the Country and Cities. And it ap- 
Sueco- pears by the Hirdſtraa, or the ancient Laws of Norway, the Biſhops at well 
Tor —4 as Nobility were preſent in the Convention of the States, and all public 
cum Nor- Councils. | | 
veg. c. 3. Thelike might be proved here in the Saxon times, from the Conver. 
© 35% ſion of Fthelbert downward. This is ſo very evident, that he muſt blind 
his Eyes that doth not ſee it, if hedoth but caſt them on the Hiſtory of 
thoſe times. - 3 
Theſe things I have laid together with all poſſible brevity and clear- 


neſs, that in one view we may ſee a conſent of all theſe parts of the 


Chriſtian World, in calling Biſhops to their publick Councils, and moſt 


ſolemn Debates ; and how far they were from thinking ſuch Imploy- 
ment inconſiſtent with their Sacred Function, and charging them, that 
thereby they left the Word of God to ſerve Tables. Neither can this 


be looked on as any part of the Degeneracy of the Church, or the Po- 


licy of the Papacy; ſince as the fore-cited Arumæus ſaith, they were ad- 
nitted to this Honour before the Papal Power was advanced ; and were ſo 
far from carrying on the Pope's Deſigns, that they were, in moſt Countries, 
the greateſt Oppoſers of them. And when the Popes began to ſet up the 
Monarchy, their buſineſs was, to draw them off from meeting in theſe 
Councils, under ſeveral pretences of Caſes of Blood, and other things, 
the better to keep them in a ſole Dependency on themſelves. As will 
appear by the following Diſcourſe. | TOY TY 
Lert.p.3,4. 2, The next thing ſuggeſted is, that the Imperial Law doth forbid Cler- 
gy-men having any thing to do with Secular Matters. And for this a Re- 
ſcript of Honorius and Theodoſius is mentioned, and a Decree of Juſtinian. 
To which I anſwer, | 
I. The Imperial Edicts are not the Law of England. Our diſpute is 
about a Right by our own Laws; which a Reſcript of Honorius and 
Theodofins can neither give nor take away. What would become of 
the whole frame of our Government, and of our juſt Rights and Pro- 
perties, if the producing of Imperial Edi&s would be ſufficient to over- 
throw them? When the Biſhops once pleaded hard in Parliament 
in behalf of an Imperial Conſtitution, lately adopted into the Canon- 
Stat. Ner- Law ; the Anſwer given by all the Temporal Lords was, Nolumus le- 
con. © 9» ger Anglie mutare, que huc uſque uſitate ſunt & approbate. They did not 
20 H. 3. 8 7 a e | 
mean they would make no Alterations in Parliament, for that very Par- 
Diſerr.ad Iiament did ſo in ſeveral things; but their meaning was, as Mr. Seiden 
* . 9. obſerves, that they owned neither Canon nor Imperial Laws here, any 
% fartherthan they were agreeable to the Laws of the Land. . 
2. The Imperial Conſtitutions do give liberty to Church-men to 
have tods in Secular Aﬀairs. The Emperor Conſtantine, whoſe Con- 
ſtitutions deſerve as great regard as thoſe of Honorius and Theodoſius, to 
ſhew his reſpect to the Chriſtian Religion, permitted all Men to bring 
$ in, their Cauſes before the Biſhops, without ever going to the other Tri- 
Soz. hiſt, Ts . 
1. c. 9, bunals, as Sozomen, a Lawyer of Conſtantinople, relates. And this is 
Capicu!. the true foundation of the Conſtitution De Epiſcopali Judicio z as Gotho- 
— fred confeſſeth. Which is at large inſerted into the Capitulars, with a 
© 281. ed. more than uſual Introduction; and made a Law to all the Subjects of 


1 the Empire, Franks, Saxons, Lombard, Britains, &c. and therefore 
= 5 * = 1 
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is more conſiderable to theſe parts than a bare Reſcript of Homorius and 
Theodoſpme. And yet theſe very Emperors, in a Confiitation of theirs, Cod. Juſt. 
do ſo far ratiſie the Judgment of Biſhops pon Trial by conſent before dg gr 
them that no Appeal doth lie from their — What Reſeript thert js cic. K. c. 2: 
this of theirs which fo ntterly forbids Clergy-men having any thing to 
do with public Functions, or things appertaining to th& t fup- 
ws that Conſtitution of Hoxorius is meant, which conſines the Biſhops | 

ower to what concerns Religion; and leaves other Cauſes to the or- 
dinary Judges and the Courſe of Law. But two things are well obſerved 
by Fac. Gothofred concerning this Refeript of Honor: 1. That it is Cod. The- 
meant of abſolute and peremptory Judgment without Appeal; 2. That ofs, 
whatever is meant by it, not many Years after, this Conſtitution was 
repealed by Honorius himfelf, and the Biſhop's Sentence made as abſo- 
Jute as before. So that Honorius is clearly againſt him, if aMan's ſecond 
Judgment and Thoughts be better. | 8 | 

3. The Practice of the beſt Men in thoſe Ages ſhews, that they 

thought no Law in force to forbid Church-men to meddle in Secu- 
lar Affairs; as might be at large proved from the practice of Gregory Greg. Niii. 
Thaumaturgus and St. Baſil in the 25 of Silvanws Biſhop of Troas, of — e 
St. Ambroſe, St. Auguſline, and others of the greateſt and moſt devout 2 
Church · men of thoſe times. And St. Auguſtime was fo far from think- 37. Am. 
ing it unlawful, that in his Opinion St. an commanded the Biſhops to 272% ie , 
do it. Conſtituit enim talibus Canfis Ecclefraſticos Apoſtolus Cognitores. c.24. Aug. 
And the learned Gothofred of Geneva ſaith, Mos hic frequens & legitinews 1775 
eundi ad Judices Epiſcopos. It was then a common and legal practice to go conc. 24. 
to Biſhops as to their Judges. Which would never have been if there Jac. Goth. 
had been a Law in force to forbid Biſhops meddling in Secular Af- Theod ad 


” 
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fairs. | Extrav. de 
4. The Emperors ſtill reſerved to themſelves the Power of difpenſing — 


with their own -Reſcripts, and the Canons of the Church. Therefore tlie Conci.. 
Council of Sardica, when it prohibits Biſhops going to Court, excepts the S*r4i<<-7. 
Princes calling them thither. Upon which Balſamon hath this Noe ; 

that although the Canons prohibit it, yet if the Emperor commands, the Bi- 

ſhops are bound to obey, and to do what he commands them; without any 

fault either in the Emperor or them. And in other places, he afferts the 
Emperor's Power of diſpenſing with the ſtricteſt Canons againſt Church- 

mens meddling in Secular Affairs: Thence he faith, the Metropolitan Balſam, in 
of Side was chief Miniſter of State under Michael Ducas ; and the Biſhop ©2%- + 
of Neoceſarea made the Laws of the Admiralty for Greece. And theGlofſe Chilced. 
upon Juſtinian's Novels, obſerves that Biſhops may meddle with the Af. _— 
fairs of the Commonwealth, when their Prince calls them ro it. And 6. Novel. 
this is the preſent Caſe z for the Biſhops are ſurmiov'd by the King's 5. 2 
IWrit to ſerve him in the publick Council of the Nation; and there- 

fore no Imperial Reſcript, if it were of force in Erglend, * could 

have any in this Cafe, which was allowed by the Imperial Laws 
themſelves. — | 3 FF 
J. There is a great Miſtake about Jaſtinians Decree. For the Bi- Juſtin, Cod. 
ſhops are not ſo much as mention d in it; but the Deftnſores Eecleſſa- 4 1 35 
rum ; who were Lawyers; or Advocates of the Church: as appeat᷑s by | 
a Conſtitution of Honorius; where Gothofred proves they were not ſo Cod. The: 
much as in Orders. It is true, Juſtinian doth appropriate the Probate of 2. «. 38. 
Wills to the Maſter of his Revenue; but the Law and Cuſtom of En- W 
gland, as Lynwood obſerves, hath aſter d that Conſtitution ; and which 527... 
muſt we regard more, Juſtinian, or our own Laws ? j 
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I find one thing more ſuggeſted by way of Prejudice to the Cauſe in 

Lett. 5.4. hand, viz, the Common Law of England, which hath provided a Writ 
upon a Clergy-man's being choſen an Officer in a Mannor, ſaying it was 

contra Legem G. Conſuetudinem Regni, & non conſonum. The Argu- 

ment had been altogether as good, if it had been taken from a Mini- 

ſter of a Pariſh not being capable of the Office of Conſtable; and it had 


as effectually proved, that Clergy-men ought not to meddle in Secular 
airs. 35 


C H A r. II. 


The RIG'H T in Point of LAW debated, Concerning 


the Conſtitution of CLARENDON and the 
PROTESTATION, 11 K. 2. 


| Hu removed theſe general Pre judices, I now come to debate 
| more Cloſely the main Poinr. For the Author of the Letter un- 

Lett. 5.68. dertakes to prove, that Biſhops cannot by Law give Votes in Capital 
Caſes in Parliament. Which he doth two ways, 1. By Hratute- Lam; 
2, By Uſe and Cuſtom, which he ſaith is Parliament-Law ; and for this 
he produceth many Precedents, 0 

I. For Statute-Law ; two Ratifications, he ſaith, there have been 
7 it in Parliament; by the Conſtitutions of Clarendon, and the 11 
2. 

Lett. 5.9 1, The Conſtitutions of Clarendon; which he looks on as the more 
conſiderable, becauſe they were not the enacting of new Laws, but a decla- 
ration of what was before. And for the ſame Reaſon I value them too, 
and ſhall be content this Cauſe ſtand or fall by them. 

The Conſtitution in debate is the 11th, which is thus repeated and tran- 

{lated in the Letter. Archiepiſcopi, Epiſcopi, & univerſe Perſone Regni qui 

de Rege tenent in Capite, habeant poſſeſſiones ſuas de Rege, ſicut Baroniam, 

G inde Reſpondeant Juſticiariis & Miniſtris Regis, & ſequantur & faciant 

omnes conſuetudines Regias : Et ſicut cæteri Barones, debent intereſſe 

judiciis Curiz Regis, quouſque perveniatur ad diminutionem membro- 

vel 1 mortem. | 8 8 

The Archbiſhops, Biſhops, and all the dignified Clergy of the that 

Hold of the Kins in 3 6-4 ſhall bold 16, Pie 44 the King, as 

24 Barony, and anſwer for their eflates unto the King's Juſtiſices and Mi. 

niſters, and ſhall obſerve and obey all the King's Laws : And together with 

the other Barons, they are to be preſent at all Judgments in the Kings 
-Courts, till it come to require either loſs of Member or Life, 

Lert, „n, The Argument from hence he entorceth from the ſolemn Recognition 

72. and publick Confirmation of theſe Conſtitutions, and the Oath taken 


to obſerve them; from whence he concludes this to be Teſtimont- | 


nium irrefragabile, An irrefragable and invincible Teſtimony. And ſo 
J foreſee it will prove, but to a quite contrary purpoſe from what 
he intended it. by EE 
The whole Queſtion depends upon the meaning of the latter Clauſe of 
Lett. þ.61. this Conſtitution. The meaning he gives of it is this, that the Prelates 4 
| l 


= 
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Courts, when loſs of Member or Life was in 
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the Church ſhould not be preſent at the Judgments given in the King's 
1m. | IR 
The meaning of it, I conceive to be t Fa that the Biſhops are re- 
quired to be preſent in the King's Courts as other Barons are, till they 
come to give Sentence as to diſmembring, or loſs of Lie. 
Whether of theſe is the true meaning is now to be conſidered ; and 
that will beſt be diſcovered theſe three ways; 1. By the Occafion. 2. 
By the plain Senſe of the Words, according to their true Reading. 
3. By the ſubſequent Practice upon this Conſlitution in the Parliament 
at Northampton ſoon after, | . 
1. By the Oceaſon. The Author of the Letter aſſigns that Occaſion 
for this Conſtitution, for which there is not the leaſt Colour, viz. 


(in Judicature I ſuppoſe he means) and that to reſtrain their Power of 
Judging Capital Giles this Conſtitution was made And becauſe this 
ſeemed to be a Diminution of their Power, therefore Matt. Paris ranks it 
amongſt the Conſuetudines iniquas, the wicked Cuſtoms of the for- 
mer times. For all which there is not the leaſt Shadow of 
Proof, Beſides that, it is ſo repugnant to the Hiſtory of thoſe Times. 
that I can hardly believe a Perſon of ſo much Learning and Judgment, 
as is commonly ſaid to be the Author of the Letter, could betray ſo 
much Unskilfulneſs in the Affairs of thoſe Times. For this is ſo far 


of William the Conquerors bringing the Temporalties of the Biſhops into 
the Condition of þ 


Services belonging to theſe Baronies, Rotulas Eccleſiaſticæ Servitutis, the 
Rolls of Eccleſeaſtical Slavery; than which nothing could be more con- 
trary to that Eccleſiaſtical Liberty which was then ſetting up by Pope 
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Hilbebrand. And to put this out of all diſpute, Petras Bleſenſss, a 
Name well known in this diſpute, in that very Book where he complains 
of the Biſhops Hypocriſy about Caſes of Blood, in being preſent at hearing 
and trying Cauſes, but going out at Sentence, complains likewiſe of 
their Baronies as thoſe which gave occaſion to that criſy, and ag 
Per. Bleſ. the Marks of the vileſt Slavery. Et in occaſione turpiſſimæ Servitutis eipſor 
deloſtitut. Barone appellant. They may think it an Honour to be called the Nisg - 
= „ Barons, but he accounts it the greateſt Slavery ; and applies that Place 
of Scripture to them, They have reigned but not by me; they are become 
Princes, and I know them not. Now Pet. Bleſenſes lived in the Time 
of H. II. and knew the whole Proceedings of the Conſtitutions of 
Clarendon, and was a zealous Maintainer of. Becket's Cauſe, or, which 
was all one, of the Liberties of the Church, as they call'd them, againſt 

the Civil Power, 1 * | 
2. By the fierce Conteſt between the Civil and Ptcleſcaſtical Power, 
about the Liberties of Church-men.This was carried on from the time that 
William I. brought them into Subjection by their Baronies: His Sons ſiood 
upon the Rights of the Crown, whilſt Anſelm and his Brethren ſtruggled 
all they could, but to-lirtle purpoſe, till after the Death of H. I. Then 
Stephen, to gratify the great Prelates, by whoſe favour he came- to the 
Crown, yielded all they deſired; but he ſoon repented, and they were 
Malmesb. even with him for it. Malmesbury takes particular notice, that he 
Hiſt. No- yielded they ſhould have their Poſſeſſions free and abſolute ; and they 
1 1% promiſed only a conditional Alegiance to him as long as he maintained 
the Liberties of the Church. When King Stephen broke the Canons, as 
they ſaid, by impriſoning 2 Biſhops, the Biſhop of Wincheſter and his 
Brethren ſummoned him to anſwer it before them in Council; and there 
declared that the King had nothing to do with Church-men, till the 
Cauſe was firſt heard and determined by themſelves. All his Time they. 
had no regard to his Authority when it contradicted their Wills ; 
and when the Peace was made between Him and H. II. Radulphus de 
Rad. " Diceto takes notice, That the Power of the Clergy increaſed by it. In 
— this ſtate H. II. found Things, when Gul. Neuburgenſis ſaith, The great 
1-599,528 Buſineſs of theChurch-men was to preſerve their Liberties. Upon this the great 
= Ne” Quarrel between Him and Becket began: This made the King ſearch 
. 16. What the Rights of the Crown were which his Anceſtors challenged ; to 
theſe he was reſolved to make Becket and his Brethren ſabmit. For 
this purpoſe the Parliament was called at Clarendon ; and after great 
Debates the 16 Conſtitutions were produced, which were thoſe the King 
was reſolved to maintain, aud: he made the Biſhops as well as others 
ſwear to obſerve them. Now when the reſt of. them relate to ſome 
Exemptions and Privileges which the Church-men challenged to them- 
ſelves about their Courts, Excommunications, Appeals, and ſuch like, and 


which the King thought fit to reſtrain them in. (From whence in 


Bar. ad A. Becket's Epiſtles it is ſaid, thoſe Conſtitutions were framed ad ancillandam 


D. 1164. Eccleſſam, to bring the Church in ſuljection, as Baronius ſhews out of the 


Fita. Ste- Vatican Copy. And Fitz- Stephen ſaith, All the Conſtitutions of Claren- 
_ _ don were for ſuppreſſing the Liberty of the Church, and oppreſſing the Cler- 
ms. ye) I ſay, conſidering this, is there not then great Reaſon to under- 

| ſtand this 11th Conſtitution after the ſame manner, viz. That notwith- 


ſtanding King Stephen's Grant, II. II. would make them hold by Baro- 


ries, and do all the Service of Barons in the King's Courts as ot ber Ba- 


rons did; and he would allow them no other Privilege, but * 
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withdrawing when they came to Sentence in a Caſe of Blood? What is there 


—_— — 


* 
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in this ſenſe, but what is eaſy and natural, and fully agreeable to the 


ſtate of thoſe Times? Whereas there is not the leaſt foundation for the 


pretence of the Bſhops affecting to be preſent in all Cauſes, which. the 
King muſt reſtrain by this Conſtitution, Sh A 
This ſenſe of it is not only without ground, but abſolutely repug- 
nant to all-the _ of that Age. For if this Conſtitution was intend- 
ed to reſtrain the Biſhops from trying Cauſes of Blood, then the Biſhops 
did deſire to be preſent in thoſe Cauſes, and the Xing would not fufker 
them. Whereas it is evident that the Biſhops pretended ſcruple of Con- 
ſcience from the Canons that they could not be preſent; but in truth 
ſtood upon their Exemption from the Service of Barons, which the 
call'd Eccleſiaſtical Slavery. And therefore that could not be the ſenſe 
of the Conſtrtution, to reſtrain them in that which they deſired to be 
freed from, and which by this Conſtitution of Clarendon was plainly 
forced upon them againſt their Wills. For Lanfranc had brought the q 
Canon of the 11th Council of Toledo into England, That no Biſbop or Spelm. 
Clergy-man ſhould condemn a Man to Death, or give Vote in the Sentence _ - N 
of Cendemnation: At which Council were preſent 2 Archbiſhops, 12 Bi- 
ſhops, and 21 Abbots. And before H. TI's Time this Canon of Toledo 
was received into the Body of the Canon-Law, made by Ivo, Burchard us, 
Regino, and Gratian, who lived in the Time of King Stephen. And 
when they ſaw ſuch a Canon ſo generally received, is there not far 
greater Reaſon to think they defired to withdraw, than that they ſhould 
preſs to be preſent, 'and the King reſtrain them ? But the Conſtitution is 
ſo framed on purpoſe to let them underſtand, that the King expected 
in all Judgments they ſhould do their Duty as other Barons : But leſt 
they ſhould think he purpoſely deſigned to make them break the Canons, 
he leaves them at liberty to withdraw when Sentence was to be given. 
So that I can hardly doubt but the Author of the Letter, if he pleaſe 
calmly to reflect upon the whole Matter, will ſee Reaſon to acknow- 
ledge his miſtake ; and that this Conſtitution was ſo far from intendin 
to reſtrain the Biſhops from all Judicature in Caſes of Blood, that, on the 
contrary, it was purpoſely framed to oblige them to be preſent, and 
to act in ſuch Cauſes as the other Barons did, at leaſt till the Cauſe was 
ripe for Sentence ; which laſt Point the King was content to yield to 
them, out of regard and reverence to the Canons of the Church, For 
the Words of the Law are not Words of Prohibition and Reſtraint from 
any thing, but of Obligation to a Duty; which was, to be preſent and 
ſerve in the King's Courts of Judicature, in like manner as the other Ba- 
rons did, | 

From all which it is evident, I think, beyond contradiction, That 
the Occaſion of this Law was not the Ambition of the Prelates, (as the 
Author of the Letter ſuggeſts) to thruſt themſelves into this kind of Judi- P. 23. 
cature ; but an Ambition of a worſe kind, (though quite contrary) vis. 
under a pretence of Eccleſiaſtical Liberty and Privilege, to exempt them- 
ſelves from the Service of the King and Kingdom, to which by virtue 
of their Baronies they were bound, ſicut cæteri Barones, as well as the 
other Barons. And therefore it is ſo far from being true, that the Bi- 
ſhops exerciſe of this Juriſdiction together with the Temporal Lords is 
a Relique of Popery, and one of the Encroachments of the Clergy in 
thoſe Times of Ignorance and Uſurpation, as ſome well meaning Pro- 
teſtants are now made to believe; that, on the contrary, the Exemp- 
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tion of the Clergy from this kind of Secular Judicature was one of the 
higheſt Points of Popery, and that which the Pope and his Adherents 


conteſted for with more Zeal than for any Article of the Creed. This 


was one of thoſe Privileges which Thomas Becket ſaid Chriſt purchaſed 


for his Church with his Blood, and in the obſtinate defence. whereof 2 
gainſt the King, he himſelf at laſt Joſt his Life. And now to put the 
matter beyond all doubt, I appeal to any Man skilled in the Hiſtory of 
thoſe Times, whether Thomas Becket oppoſed the Conſtitutions of (l. 
rendon to the Death, and broke the Oath he had taken to obſerve 
them, becauſe by them (among other things) the Biſhops were excluded 
from Judicature in Caſes, of Blood? Or for the quite contrary reaſon, 
(among others) becauſe this Service of the King in his Courts, im- 
pos'd on them by virtue of their Baronies, was look d upon by bim as 
a violation of the Privileges of the Church, and a Badge of Ec leſtaſti- 
cal Slavery, which by all means he defir'd to caſt off. And if the latter 
be the true Reaſon, I leave it to the impartial Reader, and even 
to the Author of the Letter himſelf upon ſecond Thoughts, whe- 
ther he have not widely miſtaken both the Occaſſon and Meaning of 
this Law. ; | 

2. Let us conſider the plain Sexſe of the Words according to the true 
reading of them, The Author of the Letter hath made ufe of the moſt 
imperfect Copy, viz. that in Matt. Paris ; I cannot tell for what reaſon, 
unleſs it be that in the /aft Clanſe Cin Judicio] is there left out, which 


is put in the Copy extant in Gervaſe, and in the Vatican Copy, and in 


ſeveral MSS. in all which it runs thus, Et ſicut Barones cæteri debent in- 
tereſſe judiciir Curie Regis cum Baronibus, nſque perveniatur in judicio 
ad diminutionem membrorum, vel ad mortem. Now here are two things 
to be diſtinguiſhed. 8 5 | 
1. Something expreſly required of the Biſhsps as to their Preſence in 
the King's Courts, viz. That they muſt attend as other Barons, and fit to- 
12 with them; and therefore it is expreſſed twice, Et ſicut cæteri 
arones, in the beginning of that Clauſe, and cum Baronibus again af- 


ter, and debent * in the middle. And can any one ſoberly think, 


that the meaning of all this is, they muſt not be preſent in Caſes of 
Blood? No: the Conſtitution ſaith, they ought to be preſent as other Ba- 
rons, and ſit with other Barons in the Trials of the King's Conrts. And 
yet the Author of the Letter doth (to ſpeak mildly) very unfairly repre- 
ſent this Conſtitution, as if it did forbid the Prelates to be at all preſent 
in the Judgments of the King's Courts in Caſes of Blood, and that in ex- 
preſs Words. For, ſpeaking of the Conſtitutions of Clarendon, he hath 
this Paſſage, And one of theſe Conſiitutions was, That the Prelates of the 
Church ſhould not intereſſe Judliciis Curie Regis, be preſent at the Judgments 
given in the King's Courts, Whereas this Conſtitution (as he himſelf 


cites it afterwards) runs thus, Debent intereſſe Judiciis Curie Regis, quo- 


uſque, & c. They ought to be preſent in the Judgments of the King s Courts 
till it come to loſs of Members or Life. So that this Law expreſly ſays, 
That they ought to be preſent in the Judgments of the King's Courts, til 
it come, G. And when it comes to Loſs of Members or Life, it doth 
not ſay, (as the Author of the Letter affirms) that they ſhould not be 
preſent then, nor do the Words of the Conſtitution imply any ſuch 
thing; but only require (as I ſhall evidently make appear) their Pre- 
ſence ſo far, and when it ſhould come to Sentence, leaves them at liber- 


ty to withdraw in obedience to the Canons of the Church, which they 
| | ; | pre- 
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| pretended themſelves bound in Conſcience to obſerve. And this is the 0 
true Reaſon, why, among the 16 Conſtitutions of Clarendon, ( whereof Bronius 


10 were condemned, 6 talerated, but nowe approved, by Pape Alex, Il) 4 


this 11 was one of the 6 which eſcaped with an Hoc taleravit, this the 
Pope was content to tolerate; becauſe in the laſt Clauſe of it there was 
regard had to the Canons of the Church. Of this miſrepreſentation 


of the Conſtitution under debate, though it might have deſerved 
: a more ſevere animadverſion, I ſhall ſay no more, becauſe I have 
no deſign to provoke the Author or any body elſe, but only to con- 
vince them. 6 | 4 % f 
n 2. Something allowed to the Biſtop as peculiar to themſelves, vis. 
| that when the Court hath proceeded ſo far in judicio, in a particular 
; Trial, for before it is Judiciisin general that Sentence was to be given 
, either as to diſmembring, or loſs of life, then they are at liberty; but 
r till then they are required. As ſuppoſe Charles V. had required the Fra- 
1 teſtant Princes to attend himto Maſſe, as other Princes did; only when 
a the Maſs-Bell tinkled they might withdraw; would not any reaſona- 
f ble Man underſtand by this, that they were obliged totheir Attendance 
till then > So it is here: The King commands their Attendance till it 
'e comes to ſuch a point; therefore before it comes thither, their Preſence 
ſt is plainly required, by this Conſtitution. And ſo inſtead- of there be- 
, ing a Statute- Lam to exclude the Biſhops at ſuch Trials, there is one to 
h require their Preſence in judicio, in the Proceedings of ſuch a Trial, 
BY till it comes to Sentence. All that can be ſaid in this Caſe is, That the 
1 laſt Clauſe is not to be underſtood of the Sentence, but of the kind or quality 
0 of the Cauſe; i. e. they are to be preſent in the King's Courts, till they 
95 come to a Cauſe wherein a Man's Life or Members are concerned. But that 
| this cannot be the meaning will appear. | 
in 1. There is a great deal of difference between quonſque perveniatur ad 
o- judicium mutilat onie membrorum, vel mortis, that might have been un- 
ri derſtood of a Cauſe of Blood; and quouſqne perveniatur in judicio ad muti- 
if lationem membrorum, vel ad mortem, for this ſuppoſeth a Trial already 
ik, begun, and the Biſhops preſent ſo far in it; but when it comes to the 
of point of mutilation or death, then they have leave to withdraw. Sothat 
34 this laſt Clauſe muſt either be underſtood of Execution, which no one can 
nd think proper for the King's Courts ; or for the Sentence given by the 
re- Court, which is moſt agreeable. 


2. The. Senſe is beſt underſtood by the Practice of that Age. For, if 
the meaning of the Conſtitution had been, they mult not be preſent in 
any Cauſe of Blood, and the Biſbops had all ſworn to obſerve it; can we 
imagine we ſhould find them practiſing the contrary ſo ſoon after? And 


lor this I appeal, to Petras Bleſenſit, whoſe Words are ſo material to this Per. Bel. 


purpoſe, that I ſhall ſet them down. Principes Sacerdotum &. Semiores * 


Populi, licet non dictent judicia ſanguinis, eadem tamen tractant diſpntan- 5. 454. 


do & diſceptando de ill; ſeque ideo immunes à culpa repulant, qudd 
mor tir aut truncationis membrorum judicium decernentes, 4 pronunciatione 
duntaxat & executione penalis ſententiæ ſe abſentent. Whereby it is evi- 
dent that the Biſhops were preſent at all Debates, and gave Votes in Can- 


t be ſes of Blood ; but they abſented themſelves from the Sentence, and the 
uch Execution of it. It's true, Pet. Bleſenſis finds fault with them for this. 
Pre- But what is that to the Law, or to the practice of that Age? I do not 
ber- queſtion, but Vet. Bleſenſs condemned the obſervation of the other 
hey onſlitutions of Clarendon, 25 well as this; and in all probability this 


paſſage 
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| paſſage of his was levelled at thoſe Biſhops who did obſerve this 11.6 Con- 


itution. 8 3 | 
3. We have a plain way to underſtand the wearing of this Conſtituti- 
en, by what happen'd ſoon after in the Parliament at Northampton, 
which was ſummon d upon Becket's Obſtinacy and Contempt of the 
King's Authority ; where Fitz-Stephen ſaith, be was accuſed of Treo; 
and the Biſhops ſate together with other Barons; and becauſe it did not 
come to a Sentence of Death, after great debate between the other 
Lords and the Biſhops about pronouncing the Sentence, the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter did it. Wherein we have as plain evidence as can be defired, 
that the Biſhops did fit with the other Barons, and vote with them in a 
caſe of Treaſon. 5 : 
To this Precedent the Author of the Letter anſwers ſeveral things, 
1. That one of the ancient Hiſtorians of thoſe Times, ſay any thing of 
Lett. 5. 50. gy. 5 | b 8 
© pag. 62, hir being accuſed of Treaſon : and therefore he thinks one may modeſtly 
affirm, that it was a miſtake in Fitz-Stephen to ſay ſo. But what if H. 
I. and Becket himſelf both confeſs that he was charged with Treaſon ? 
vol. Epiſt. H. II. in his Letter to Reginaldus ſaith, that by conſent of his Barons and 
Becket in Clergy he had ſent Ambaſſadors to Pope Alexander, with this Charge, That 
3 if be did not free him from that Traitor Becket, he and his Kingdom would 
1. ep. 65. renounce all Obedience to him. And Becket did not think this a bare term 
of reproach ; for in one of his Letters he ſaith, that defending the Li. 
Ep. 52. berties of the Church, leſe Majeſtatis reatus ſub perſecutore noſtro eſt, was 
Gervaſ. looked on as Treaſon by the King. And even Gervaſe himſelf, to whom 
Chronic. #þe Author of the Letter appeals, faith, ſome of bis Friends came tobim, 
; at Northamptom, and told him, if he did not ſubmit to the King, he would 
Firz-Sre- be proceeded againſt as a Traitor, for breaking the Allegiance he had promi- 
1 it. ſed to the King, when he did ſwear to obſerve the ancient Cuſtoms at Cla- 
de Conci- rendon. And Fitz-Stephen ſaith, the King's Council at Clarendon ſaid 
lio apud it was Treaſon, or taking the King's Crown from his Head, to deny him the 
. Rights of his Anceſtors. 0 | 
Lect. p63. 2. That it was a ſtrange kind of Treaſon Becket was charged with at 
Northampton, "viz. for not coming when the King ſent for him; which 
at the moſt was only a high Contempt; and Fitz-Stephen, who was 4 Crea- 
ture of the Archbiſhop's, might repreſent it ſo, to draw an odium on the 
King, And therefore he looks on this as a weak precedent for the Biſhops 
to lay any weight upon, being at beſt out of a blind MS. of an Author juſt- 


ly ſuſpected of partiality, againſt the tenor of all the ancient Writers that give 


an account of the ſame buſineſs. What truth there is in this laſt ſuggeſti- 
on appears in part already, and will do more by what follows. Muſt all 
the unprinted Records be anſwered with ſaying, they are blind MSS ? 
[ cannot but take notice how unreaſonable a way of anſwering this is. 
It is like turning of that preſſing Inſtance of the Biſhops making a Proctor 
in Capital Caſes, by ſaying it was Error temporis; which becauſe it will 
anſwer all Inſtances whatſoever as well as that, is therefore an anſwer to 
none. Juſt ſo it is equally an anſwer to all MSS, to ſay they are blizd ; 
and to all printed Books too, becauſe they were once MSS, and, for a- 
ny thing that appears to the contrary, as blind as Fitz Stephen s. For 
ſurely no Authority is added to a Book by its being printed ; unleſs in 
the Opinion of the Common People, who are ſaid 7 take all for true 
that is in print. I do not go about to parallel Fitz-Stepher with Parlia- 
ment Rolls ; but I ſay, his Authority is very good; being preſent up- 


on the Place, and the beſt we have, of all the Proceedings in the four 
Amte 
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ament at Northampton. And if the Author of the Letter had taken the 
pains. to. peruſe him, he would not have contemned the Precedent 
drawn from thence ; which being ſo near the Purliament at Clarendor; 
(that, as himſelf confeſſeth, the avs was in February, the other in Odu- „. 61. 
ber following, ) it gives the beſt Light into this matter of any thing in 
that Age; and being not yet fully printed, it will be worth our while 
to ſet it down. Mr. Helden hath indeed printed very exactly the Pro- 
ceedings of the firſs Judgment upon Becket about the of Con. 1 
tempt, for not coming upon the King's Summons, at the complaint of Blanes p. 2 
John the Marſhall 4 wherein the Biſhops did certainly ft in Judgment <© 5- 1 20. 
upon, him with the other Barons ; but there is a farther ſtrength in this 
Precedent, not yet taken notice of Which is, that after this Judgment 
paſſed Becket behaved himſelf with fo great infolency towards the Ning 
and the Biſbops, upon the King's calling him to farther account, for 
many other things laid to his Charge, as diverting the King's Treaſure 
and applying it to his own uſe, and great Accounts to the King while he 
was Chancellor, &c. that the Kixg required him to ſtand to the Judg- 
ment of his Court. Becket gave a dilatory Anſwer : the Aung ſummons 
the Biſhops and Earls and Barons to give Judgment againſt him; the 
Biſhops tell the King, Becket had appealed to be Pope, and prohibited 
them to give any farther Judgment upon any Secular Complaint againſt 
him. Whereupon the King ſent fome Earls and Barons to him to ex- 
Pn the matter, ſince he was the King's Subjed, and had fo lately 

worn to the Conſtitutions at Clarendon; and to know whether he would 

ive Security to the King about making up his Accounts, and ſtand to 
He Judgment of bis Court. Becket refuſeth to give anſwer to any 
thing, but the Cauſe of John the Marſhal, for which he was ſummoned 
to appear, ſlights hisOath, as contrary to the Rights of the Church, and 
confirms his Appeal to the Pope: And ſuch an owning of the Pope's Power, 
in derogation to the Rights of the Crown, Sir Edward Coke ſaith, was Trea- 
ſon by the ancient Common-Law, before any Statutes were made, However, 
the King charges the Biſbops by virtue of their Allegiance, that, together 
with the Barons, they would give Judgment upon the Anghbiſhop. They 
excuſed themſelves on the account of theArchbiſhop s Prohibition. The 
King replied, That had no force againſt the Conſtitution of Clarendon, ſo 
lately made aud acknowledged by them. The Words of Fitz- Stephen are 
theſe: Rex, reſponſs Archiepiſcops accepto, inſtat Epiſcopis, precipiens & 
obteſtars per homagium G. fidelitatem fibi debitam &. juratam, ut ſimul cunt 
Baron bus de Archiepiſcopo ſibi diJent Sententiam. Illi ſe excuſare cæperunt 
per interpoſitam Archiepiſcopi probibitianem. Rex nou acquievit, aſſerens, 
qudd non teneat hæc ej us fimplex Prohibitio contra hoc quod Clarendone fa un 
O initur fuerat. So that H. II. in the Parliament at Northampton de- 
clared, that Biſbops were bound, by virtue of the Conſtitution of Clarendon ; 
to be preſent, and to give their Votes in caſes of Treaſon. And the B:ſhops 
did not deny this, but uſed prudential. Arguments to diſſwade the Xing 
from proceeding any farther, the Appeal being made; and that it was 
for the Good of King and Kingdoms, for them to ſubwit tothe Prohibition. 
And the Biſhop of Chicheſter told Becket, he made themt go againſt the 
Conflitutions of Clarendon, which they had ſo lately ſworn to obſerve; 
in theſe remarkable Words; Quo contra nos venire compellitis, interdicen- 
do, ne ei quod de nobis exigit adeſſe poſſumus Judicio. By which we ſee 
this Conſtitution is indeed a irrefragable Tel imony; but it is to prove 
that Biſhops are bound to be preſent even in Caſes of Treaſon, when the 
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King ſummons them. And as to the caſe of Becket's Treaſon, the ſame 


Biſhop told him, it lay in breaking his Oath about thoſe Conſtitutions 
wherein the Rights of the Crown were declared. And if this be not Tres. 


fon by the Common Law, Sir Edward Coke's Preface to his fifth Book 
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0 
Reports (ignifies nothing. - | 4 
The late Author of the Peerage and Juriſdiction of the Lord's Spiritual - 
takes it for granted, that by the Conſtitution of Clarendon, the Jur:/a;. 
Aion of Biſhops was limited, that it (ſhould not extend ad diminutionem 
membrorum, vel ad mortem. But the foregoing Diſcourſe hath, I ſup- 
poſe, made it evident, that thoſe Words contain no Limitation but a 
Privilege or Indulgence to them with reſpect to the Canon-Law. And he 
takes very needleſs pains to prove this to be declarative of the Common 
Law; and that the Meeting at Clarendon was a full Parliament: which 
are very much beſides the buſineſs. - Kip 
All that looks towards this matter is, that he ſaith, this Statute was 
confirmed by a Council at Weſtminſter ; for which he cites Rog. Hovedey's 
Authority. But I wiſh he had produced the Canon entire as he there 
found it; for then the ſenſe of it would have been better underſtood, 
In this Synod at Weſtminſter, Richard, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, produ- 
ceth ſeveral ancient Canons, which he thought fit to be obſerved here. 
Among the reſt he mentions hat of the Council of Toledo. The Words 
are theſe : His qui in Sacris Ord inibus conſtituti ſunt, Judicium ſanguinis 
agitare non licet, Here he makes his &c. and leaves out the Prohibition 
which declares the meaning and extent of this Canon: Onde prohibe. 
mus, ne aut per ſe membrorum truncationes faciant, ant inferendas judicent ; 
wherefore we forbid them, either to diſmember any Perſons themſelves, or 
to give Judgment for the doing of it. Both which were practiſed in Spain 
in the time of the Council of Toledo, which was the occaſion of this 
Canon. And then follows the Sancłion of Deprivation if Men did other- 
wiſe, And what now doth this fignifie more to the Conſtituti- 
on of Clarendon, than that the ſame Canons were now revived ; 
which gave the occafion to that Permiſſion of. withdrawing, when 
of Sentence came to be pronounced as tp diſmembring or loſs of 
Lite. | 155 | 
But he urges farther about this Conſtitution, that it muſt be ſo un- 
derſtood, as to exclude the Biſhops from all antecedent and preliminary 
things which do relate or tend ad diminutionem, &c. or elſe faith he, 
it muſt be only the exemption of the Prelates from doing the Office of Execu- 
tioners, which is Nonſenſe, Why ſo? Though it be not the whole 
ſenſe of the Canon, yet ſurely it is Senſe. But he might have thought 
of giving Sentence, which the Canors forhid, and is different from Ex- 
ecution, and doth not exclude the Biſhops preſence at preliminarter. 
The Conſtitution of Weſtminſter, he ſaith, is plainer, Non debent agitare 
judicium ſanguinis ; which he ſaith, excludes the exerciſe of any Judi- 
cial Power in Caſes of Blood. Whereas it appears by the Prohibition 
there extant, nothing is forbidden but giving Sentence; at which the 
Conſtitution of Clarendon allows them to withdraw. 


| Lett 773· „ 2: The ſecond time we are told that the Excluſion of the Biſhops in Ca- 


es Capital received a confirmation in Parliament, was the 11. of R. I. 
when the Archbiſhop and the other Biſhops, upon their withdrawing then 
from the Parliament, in regard matters of Blood were there to be agitate4 
and determined, in quibus non licet alicui eorum perſonaliter intereſſe, as 
they lay, in which it was not lawful for any of them to be preſent in ye, 
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did therefore enter 4 Proteſtation, with a Salvo to their Right of Sitting 
and Voting in that and all other Parliaments, when ſuch matters were wot 
in Queſtion , which Proteſtation of theirs was at their deſire enrolled in 


AM full Parliament by the King's Command, with the Aſſent of the Lords 
f Temporal and Commons. So that it is here ſaid to be 4 perſtdt and com- 
peat AF of Parliament ; and if it had not been a Law before, would then 
X have been made one. This is the ſubſtance of what is more largely in- 
L ſiſted on in another Place; and what ſtrength is there added ſhall be 
; dul y confidered. var : HP 1 25711 $19799 38 
6 To underſtand this buſineſs aright, it will be neceſſary to ſet down 
2 the Proteſtatias it ſelf at large, as it is taken out of Courtney's Regiſter; Rot. Parl. 
e and the Parliament - Rolls; and then examine the Points that do ariſe 11. & 2. 
. from thence, ' The Proteftation runs tu??? 3 
h | In Dei nomine Amen. Cum de jure & conſuetudine Regni Anglie, ad 
Archiepiſcopum Cantuarienſem, qui pro tempore fuerit, necnon ceteros ſuot 
1 Suffrag an eos, Confratres & Cotpiſcoposr, Abbateſque, & priores, alidſque 
8 Prelatos quoſeunque, per Baroniam de Domino Rege tenentes, pertineat in 
e Parliamentis Regis quibuſcunque, ut Paret Regni predidli, perſonaliter in- 
J. tereſſe, ibidèmque de Regni Negotiis, & aliis ibidem tractari conſuetis, 
1 cum ceteris didi Regni Paribus, & aliis ibidem jus intereſſendi habentibur, 
e. conſulere, tract are, ordinare, ſtatuere, & definire, ac cetera facere que 
ls Parlamenti tempore ibidem imminent facienda ; in quibus omnibus & fin- 
i gul is, Nos Willielmus Cantuar. Arc hiepiſcopus, totius Anglia Primas, & 
” Apoſtalicæ ſedis Legatus, pro nobis, valle Suffr aganeis, Co- epiſcopit, & 
e. Confratribus, nec non Abbatibus, Prioribus, ac Prelatis omnibus ſupra- 
; ditis, proteſtamur, & eorum-quilibet proteſtatur, qui per ſe, vel per pro- 
or curat orem hic fuerit modo præſent, publice, & expreſſe, quod intendimus, 
in & intendit, valumuc, ac vult quilibet eorum, in hoc præſeuti Parlamento, 
lis & aliis, ut pares Regni preditti, more ſolits ee conſulere, tractare, 
er- ordinare, ſtatuere, & defimire, ac cetera exercere, cum ceteris jus inter- 
ti- eſendi habentibus in eiſdem, ſtatu & ordine noſtris & eorum cujuſiibet in 
I; omnibus ſemper ſalvis. Verum quia in preſenti Parlamento agitur de non- 
en nullit materiis in quibus not licet nobis, aut alicui eorum, juxta Sacro- 
of rum Canonum inſtituta quomodolibet perſonaliter intereſſe, ea propter 


pro nobi &. eorum quolibet proteſtamur & eorum quilibet hic præſent etiam 
proteſtatur, qudd nam intendimus, nec volumus, ſicuti de jure non poſ- 
ſumus,' nec debemus, intendit, nec vult aliquis eorundem, in preſents 
Parlamento, dum de hujuſmodi materiis agitur, vel agetur, quomodolibet 
intereſſe 3 ſed nos & eorum quemlibet in ea parte penitus abſentare, jure pa- 
ritatis & cujuſlibet eorundem intereſſendi in dicto Parlamento, quoad om- 
nia G. ſingula mihi exercenda, noſftris & eorum cujuſlibet ſtatu G. ordine 
congruentia, in omnibus ſemper ſalvo. Ad hec inſuper proteſtamur, 2 eo- 
rum, quilibet proteſtatur, quod propter hujuſmodi abſentiam, non intendi- 
mus, nec volumus, nec eorum aliquis intendit vel vult, quod proceſſus ha- 
biti & habends in * a Parlamento ſuper materiis antedictic, in quibus 
non poſſumns, nec debemus, ut præmittitur, intereſſe, quantum ad nos &. 
eorum quemlibet attinet, futur is temporibus quomodolibet impugnentur, in- 
firmentur, ſeu etiam infringentur. 


Ca- ' This Proteſtation, ſetting aſide the legal Formalities of it. conſiſts of 
"I 3 Parts; 1. A Declaration of their undoubted Right as Peers of the 
then Realm, by virtue of their Baronies, to Sit and Vote in all Debates of 
ated Parliament. 2. Of their intention to withdraw this Parliament, becauſe 
AS ſeveral matters were to be handled, at which it was not lawful ſor them, 


ſon, according to the Canons, to be preſent. 3. That by this abſenting them- 
did | Nnnnn ſelves 


* 
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ſelves they did not intend, as far as concerned them, to ll the Pro- 
ceedings of that Parliament. 1 | 
Here now ariſe three main Points to be diſcufled. | | 
1. Upon what Grounds the Prelates declared, it was not lawful for 
them to be preſent in Parliament, at ſuch-matters? _ 
2 How far the Parliament's receiving that Proteftation makes it a 
2 | of 
3. Whether on ſuppoſition it were a part of Canon-· Lam then in force, 
it continues ſo ſtill ſince the Reformation. 


1. Upon what Grounds they declared it unlawful for them to 2 


preſent in Parliament at ſuch matters? One would think the very 
reading the Proteſtation were ſufficient to convince any Man; 
for the Biſhops declare as plainly as Men could do, that it was out of 
regard to the Canons of the Church, and not from any Law of the Land. 
For how was it poſſible that the ſame Men ſhould declare, That by 
Reaſon of their Baroniet, they had full Right to be perſonally pre- 
ſent in all Debates of Parliament, if there were ſome Law in force 
which made it unlawful for them to be perſonally preſent ? The great- 
er force there is in the Proteſtations being receiv'd. in Parliament, the 
greater ſtrength there is in this Argument, For if the Proteſtations be- 
ing allow'd by King, Lords, and Commons, make it (as the Author of 
the Letter affirms) a perfe& and compleat Law, then their Right to be 
preſent in all Debates in Parliament is a Law ; and ſo much the more 
conſiderable, becauſe it is no enacting Law, making that to be ſo which 
was not before, but declarative of what was confeſſed to be their un- 
doubted Right by King, Lords, and Commons. And therefore I do 
not wonder, that the Aut bor of the Letter, ſo conveniently to his pur- 
poſe, left out all the beginning of the Prvteftation, which ſo fully clears 
the ſenſe of the reſt. For the very ſame thing which afterwards the 
Biſhops ſay they are forbid to do by the Canons, that is, perſonaliter in- 
tereſſe, to give their perſonal Attendance, they ſay at firſt, by Right of 
their Peerage, as Barons by tenure, did belong to them; for there the 
Words are perſonaliter intereſſe too. Therefore that perſonal Attendance 
in ſuch matters; which they faid was unlawful to them by the Canons, 
they challenge fo themſelves as their juſt Right by virtue of their Ba- 
roniec. But is it poſſible to imagine, if they had been precluded from 
fitting by any antecedent Law, that ever ſuch a publick avowing their 
Right would have paſſed the King and both Houſes ? So unſucceſsful 


ath the Author of the Letter been in his Statute-Lame, that there can 


be no (ſtronger Evidence of the Biſhops Right to fit in ſuch Caſes, than 
thoſe which he produceth againſt them. 

Letter, . But he goes about to prove, this Prohibition cannot be underſtood 

21, 22. only of the Canon-Law ; for the Canon- Law, ſaith he, was to them above 

all Laws ; and what was forbidden by that Law, they could not have 4 

Thought, that it could in any fort be lawful for them to challenge as their 

Right, upon any Account. 1 confeſs I can ſee no force in this Reaſoning : 

For when a ing is forbidden to Men meerly by a poftive Law of the 

Church, and the Penalty of it is a bare Irregularity by the Canons, why 

may not ſuch Men challenge their own Right notwithſtanding thoſe 

Canons, becauſe the Irregalarity might be diſpenſed with, when the 

cont. O. Pope ſaw convenient? And by the Conſtitutions of Othobon, which 

tho c. X# were made in the Time of H. III. we find, that if an inferiour Clergy- 

liel. man tranſgreſſed this Canon, it was in the Power of the Dioceſan to 


abſolve him from his Irregularity. And this Canon was received an 
en- 
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enforced moſt here in Exgland on the inferiour Clergy, as appears By 
the Canons of Stephen Langton in the Council of Oxford, and other Spelman. 

Synodal C onſtitut jon here. For it is a Rule in Lynwood, Clericus ex vi verbi en 
non compre hendit Epiſcopum, ſed cum adjjuncto, fic in quantum illud adjun- Lynwood 
tum poteſt concernere Epiſcopum. That by Clerici we are not to under- - R — 
ſtand Biſhops, unleſs there be ſome adjunct that implieth it. And a- 6, venden- 
mong the Decretals, there is one from Alexander III. to the Archbiſhop ver S quis 


of Canterbury, under the Title Ne Clerici, to the ſame purpoſe. Where gy 


the Gloſs, I grant, comprehends Prelates ; therefore I will not deny, 3. tit. 50. 


but they were to be irregular by the Canon-Law as well as others. But“? 
then we are to conſider how far the Legatine Power, veſted in the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, might extend in ſuch a Caſe; and that there was the 
ſame Severity in the Canons againſt Clergy-men's taking upon them any 
Secular Office; and yet in this very Farliament, Thomas Arundel, Bi- 
ſhop of Ely, was Lord. Chancellor; and after him William of Wickhazz, 
Biſhop of Wincheſter ; and before them, R. Baybroke, Biſhop of London ; 
and the Biſhops of Du: ham and Exeter were Lords-Treaſurers under R. II. 
And in H. III's Time we find 3 Clergy-men Lords Chief Fairs Pateſtull, 
Lovell, and Manſell, notwithſtanding theſe Canons : And in Edward III's 
Time almoſt all the great Offices of the Court were executed by Clergy- 
men. By which we ſee they did not think themſelves ſo ſtrictly bound to 
obſerve thoſe Canons ʒ or it was ſo eaſy to be diſpenſed with, that they 
had great Reaſon to inſiſt upon the challenge of their own Right, not- 
withſtanding the Canon-Law. | 
The Truth is, The Canon-Lam, as it was managed in thoſe Days, 
was one of the moſt myſterious pieces of Eccleſiaſtical Policy: It was 
an Engine, which the artificial Church-men could ſcrew up or let down 
as they pleaſed. If it were in a matter likely to be prejudicial to their 
Intereſt, (as it was moſt apparently, the Cafe in 11 R. II. when mat- 
ters grew ſo high between R. II. and the powerful Lords, and ſo many 
Favourites were to be impeached, and among them Alexander Archbiſhop 
of Tors. then it was a time to quote the Canons, and to enter a Pro- 
teſtation, and to withdraw: If the Times were calmer, and more ſet- 
tled, or ſome great Reaſon moved them, then they could ſtick to their 
Right of Peerage, and make uſe of it, either in Perſon or by Proxy, as 
they thought convenient. Nor was it ſo caſy a matter to reſolve what 
was Canon-Law in England, but they might with ſome Colour make uſe 
of either of theſe Pleas, For in this very Parliament 11 R. II. the Rot. par- 
Commons defire that thoſe may be reputed Traitors who brought in the * wy 
Pope's Bulls of Volumus &. Imponimus ; which ſhews that they did not 
think all Canon-Lam that paſſed for ſuch at Rowe. And 15 R. II. Sir Will. 
Brian was ſent to the Tower, for bringing a Bull from Rome which was 
judg'd prejudicial to the ing, and derogatory to hisLaws. And in 16 K. II. 
Will Courtney, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, (the ſame who enter d the Pro- 
teſtation before- mentioned) makes another of a different kind, owning 
the Rights of the Crown in oppoſition to the Pope's Encroachments. 
Now, by the ſame reaſon, no Canon made at Rome, no Legatine or 
Synodal Conſtitutions could have any force againſt the King's Authority. 
But the King himſelf being under a force at that time, as he always 
declared afterwards : and that being, as K»ghton faith, it was called, ap" "ha 
Parlamentum ſine Miſericordia, the King having tied himſelf up, not 
to pardon any without Conſent of the Lords ; he might be willing to 
let the Biſhops excuſe themlelves, GI that might give ſome I 
nann 2 0 
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to call in queſtion the Proceedings then, as it did 21 R. II. when all 
the Acts of this Parliament were nulled; and the Lords and Commons 
might be very willing to let the Biſhops withdraw, that their buſineſs 
might proceed with leſs difficulty againſt all the King's Miniſters. 80 
that here was a concurrence of many circumſtances, which made the 
Biſhops think fit not to appear in the Houſe this Parliament; and the 
King, Lords,and Commons to be willing to receive their Proteſt ation, 
But in the Anti-Parliament to this, that I mean 21 R. II. the Commons 
pray the King, That ſince divers Judgments were undone heretofore, for 
that the Clergy were not preſent, they might appoint ſome common Proctor 
with ſufficient Authority to that purpoſe. This is a Paſſage which 
deſerves Conſideration, and tends very much to clear the whole 
Matter. ) 

For the Houſe of Commons declare, That divers 7udgments had been un- 
done for want of the Preſence of the Clergy. Therefore their Concurrence, 


in the Judgment of the Honſe of Commons, was thought neceſſary to 


make a Judgment valid. A very late Author finds himſelf ſo perplexed 
A Diſ- with this, that he knows not how to get off from it. He cannot de- 
— ny this to be in the Rolls of Parliament, and to be the firſt Petition of 
age, and the Commons ; but then he blames them for Raſhneſs and Error, and 
Juriſdicti- want of due Examination of Frecedents ;, as though it were poſlible for 
4 any Man now to underſtand the Law and Practice better than the whole 
ritual, Honſe of Commons then did. He ſaith, They were miſtaken palpably de 
b. 26. facto in ſaying that divers Judgments have been heretofore undone ; and 
| yet preſently confeſſeth, That the two Judgments againſt the two Spencers 
were reverſed for this Cauſe; but he ſaith, There are no more to be found. 
Where doth he mean? In his Study? Or not now extant in the Par- 
liament-Rolls ? But have we all the Rolls of Parliament that were then 
in being? Or muſt Men ſo boldly charge the Houſe of Commons with 


Ignorance, Error, breaking the Laws, becauſe they ſpeak againſt their 


Fancies ? But this Gentleman very peremptorily concludes the Houſe of 


Commons then guilty of a very ſtrange and unaccountable Overſight. It 
is great pity a certain Gentleman had not been there to have ſearched 
Records tor them, and to have informed them better. _But we think 
a Judgment of the whole Houſe of Commons in ſuch a Caſe, declared in 
ſo ſolemn a manner, without the leaſt contradiction from the King or 
the Lords, might deſerve a little more reſpect; and it had certainly 
had it, if it had made for the other ſide. But we ſee the Houſe of Com- 
mons it ſelf is reverenced or not, as the Judgment of it ſerves Mens 
purpoſes. . And yet this was more than the bare Judgment of the Houſe 
of Commons: tor a Petition was made upon it, and that Petition grant- 
ed ; and conſequently a Common Proctor appointed, and that Proctor 
allowed by King, Lords and Commons. So that this was a Judgment 
ratified by Conſent of the King and the whole Parliament. For if 2 
Petition were made on a falſe ground, what had been more proper than 
for the Lords to have open'd this to the Commons, and to have told 
them how unadviſed and falſe their Judgment was > Whereas the Lords 
conſented, and the Proctor was admitted, and gave his Vote in the 
Name of the Clergy. But there is ſomething more to confirm this Tudg- 
ment of the Commons, and that is, the Parliament 11 R. II. making Fe- 
tition to the King, That all Judgments then given might be approved, af- 
firmed, and ſtabliſhed, as a thing duly made for the Meal and ] rofit of the 
ing our Sovereign Lord, notwithſtanding that the Lords Spiritual ror 
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in Capital Cauſes.  * 


their Procurators were abſent at the time of the ſaid Judgments given, 


What means this Petition, if there had been no doubt at that time, that 


theſe Judgments might be reverſed, as not duly made, by reaſon of the 
abſence of the Prelates 2 The only anſwer in my mind is, that it was 
Error Temporis, they were of that mind then, but ſome are reſolved tobe 
of another now. . 2 

But from hence we plainly ſee, that even in R. Ils time the Concur- 
rence of the Biſhops was thought ſo neceſſary, that one Parliament de- 
clared Judgments had been reverſed for want of it; and that very Parlia- 
ment wherein they abſented themſelves, got a Clauſe inſerted on pur- 


poſe to prevent the mulling of thoſe Judgments ; which ſignified nothing 


to the Parliament 21 R. II. which reverſed them all. 


* 


There is ſomething more conſiderable to our purpoſe in #his Parlia- Diſcourſe 


ment; viz, that the ſame Author produceth the Teſtimany of a MS. ; 16 


Chronicle, which largely handles the Affairs of #hat Parliament, where- &c. p. 25. 


in it is confeſſed, that the Biſhops, by concurring with the Lords in the 
Revocation of the Earl of Arundel's Pardon, did give Vote in a Caſe 
Capital; for ſo the Words are there cited, Dederunt ergo locum Prælati 
judicio Sanguinis in hoc facko. Which ſhews that the Brſbops did then 
give their Votes about the validity of the Pardon Which the Author of 
that Chronicle indeed condemns them for, and tells. us ſome thought 
they incurred Irregularity by it. From whence it follows, that all 
the Penalty ſuppoſed to be incurred was only Canonical ; but he 
never charges them with going againſt the Law or Cuſtom of Parli- 
ament therein. | 


But the Author of the Letter ſaith, Whatever was done this Parliament Lec. 5. 30. 


ſniſies nothing, becauſe the whole Parliament ſtands repealed by 1 H. IV. 
and ail done in it declared null and void. Yet, to our comfort, the 
ſame Author tells us, the three Henrys were Oſurpers ; and therefore I 
deſire to be ſatisfied, whether an Dſurper, by a ”arliament of his cal- 


ling, can null and repeal what was done by a King and his Parliament. 


P. 79. 


It he may, then the ine loſt his Title to the Crown by the late Dhur- 


pers; if not, then the Parliament 21 R. II, could not be repealed by 
that 1 H. IV, If the Author of the. Letter had conſidered this, he is a 
Perſon of too great Judgment and Loyalty, to have mention'd, more 
than once, the Repeal of that Parliament, by the ſubſequent Parlia- 
Sept. -1-AH1V,..: cio 78 | 2111 | 
From all this we ſee, that by the Judgment of the whole Parliament, 
both 11 R. II. and 21 R. II. the 5i/hops had a Right to ſit, ſo far that 
Judgment were reverſed where they were not preſent; and therefore 
all the pretence they could have for withdrawing muſt be from the 
Canon- Law: which although not ſufficient to bind them, if the 
matter had been conteſted, yet it ſerved them for a very colou- 
rable pretence of abſenting themſelves in ſuch dangerous times, as 
thoſe of 11. R. II. | 
Here the Author of the Peerage and Juriſdittion of the Lords Spiritual 
thinks he brings ſeaſonable relief to the Cauſe, when he undertakes to 
prove, that the Biſhops withdrawing was not meerly on the account of 
the Canon-Law. This, I confeſs," is home to the buſineſs, if he can 
make it out. (1) He ſaith, there was an AF of Parliament before, that 
did expreſly prohibit them to exerciſe JuriſdiFion in thoſe Caſes. This we ut- 
terly deny. And the Conſtitution of Clarendon, to which he referrs, 
proves the contrary. (2.) The Biſhops made bold with the Canons "_ 
| they 
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P. 21. 


þ. 23. 


they thought fit, as 21 R. II. But how could they do that, utileſs 
they had a Parliamentary Right to be preſent? He faith, the conſtitu- 
ting a Proxy was as great à violation of the Canons, as being perſonally pre- 
ſent : and what then? therefore the Parliament would not have luer d 
them to do that, if there had been a Lam to exclude them. How doth 
this prove that the B:ſhops did not withdraw on the account of the Ca- 
nons 11 R. II. becauſe they made a Proxie 21 R. II? But why did 
they not appear perſonally, if they had no regard to the Canons ; when 
the receiving their Proxie ſhewed they had a legal Right to appear > 
But he grievouſly miſtakes the meaning of the Canon of Stephen Lang- 
ton in Lynwood, when he interprets Liter as pro pena ſanguinis infligends 
ſcribere vel diflare, againſt making of Proxies; which is only meant of 
giving or writing the Sentence for Execution. (g.) He ſaith, they were 
excluded by ancient Cuſtom; which, by a very ſubtle way of reaſoning, 
he proves to have been part of the Fundamental Contract of the Nation, 
as he ſpeaks. Seeing then, ſaith he, it i without doubt that there mat 
ſuch a Cuſtom, that the Prelates ſhould not exerciſe JuriſdiFion in Capital 
Caſes ; (not ſo altogether without doubt, unleſs it were better proved 
than we have yet ſeen it;) and there is no Record that doth mention 
when it did begin, nor any time when it could be ſaid there never was ſuch 
an Dſage; (yes, before the Council of Toledo being publiſhed in Spain, 
and receiv'd here; ( it muſt of neceſſity be ſuppoſed, that it is as ancient as 
the Government it ſelf, and part of the Fundamental Contract of the Nati- 
on. Which looks ſo like a Jeſuitical Argument, that one would have 
thought he had been proving Tranſubſtantiation by it. For juſt thus 
the Argument runs at this day among the Party ; There was a time when 
it was receiv'd, and no time can be inſtanced in wherein it was not, 
therefore it was a part of the Fundamental Religion of Jeſs Chriſt. 
The plain Anſwer in both Caſes is the ſame: If we can produce un- 
queſtionable Authority to which a Doctrine or Practice is repugnant, 
we are not obliged to aſſign any punctual time in which it muſt ſirſt 


come in. But in this caſe, we do aſſign the very time and occaſion of 


the Biſhops abſenting themſelves in Capital Judgments, ' and that was 
from the receiving the Canon of the Council of Toledo here: For no 
ſuch practice can ever be proved before. And therefore this can never 
be proved to be any part of the ancient Common Law of England. And 
that this came in by way of imitation of other Countries, appears by 
the citing the Council of Toledo both by Lanfranc and Richard in the 
Council of Wincheſter. (4.) He ſaith the Practice is ancienter than any of the 
Canons of the Church. But how doth that appear ? The eldeſt Canon he 
can find is that of Stephen Langton in Lynwood, which was made a- 
bove 50 Years after the Parliament at Clarendon. But we have made it 
evident, there was a Canon receiv'd here in Lanf anc's time, long 
before the Conſtitution of Clarendon. And ſo a full Anſwer is given to 
theſe Objections. 

But we are told, by the Author of the Letter, that the Biſhops Prote- 
ſtation being receiv'd and enter d in the Roll or Fournal-Book, makes it to 
paſs tor a Law, it being agreed to by the King and two Houſes; ſo as 
whatever was the Law 42 if it were only the Canon- Lam, it is now 
2 to be the Law and Rule of Parliament, and the Law of the 

ana. 
2. This is therefore the ſecond Point to be examined, Whether 


the receiving this Proteſtation amounts to a Law of Excluſion ? which 
| | it 


* 
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in Capital Cauſes; _ 
it can by no means do for theſe we Reaſons: 1. From the nature 
7 Proteſtationt in general; 2. From the particulat nature of h Pro- 
teſtation. 30 | | e L. 
2. From the nature of Proteſtations in general. For 1 Proteſtat ion is 
only à Declaration of their Minds that make it, and not bf theirs who 
receive it, or ſuffer it to be enter d in the AFs or Recordi of the Court ; 
unleſs it be receiv d in ſuch a manner, as implies their confent. For t 
very next Parliament after this, 13 R. II. the two 4rchbi/Þops, in 5 
name of the whole Clergy, enter a Proteſtation, That they gave uo aſſent to 
any Law or Statute made in reſtraint of the Pope's Authority; and it is (aid 
in the Rollt of Parliament, that at their requeſts theſe Proviftation were 
ex/olled, Will any Man hence inferr, that theſe Proteftatipns were made 
Adr of Parliament > If the Cauſe would have born any better, a Per- 
ſon of ſo much Skill in Proceedings of Parliament would never have uſed 
ſuch an Argument as this. Beſides, it is a Rule in Proteſtations, Si Pro- 
 teftatio in Judicio fiat, ſemper per contrarium actum tollitur, faith Hoſſ ien- Sum. |. r. 
fis 3 A Proteſtation, although allowed in Court, is taken off by a 23 TT 

Act cpntrary to it. Which ſhews, that a Proteſtat ion can never have 
the force of a L; becauſe it may be deſtroy'd by the Ad of 
the Parties. themſelves. If therefore the Biſhyps did afterwards 
act contrary to this Proteſtation, they took away all the force of 

2. The particular nature of this Proteſtation is ſuch, as doth moſt e- 
vidently preſerve their Right to be perſonally preſent on the account 
of their Peerage and Baronie; and the great deſign of a Proteffation is, 
to preſerve 4 Right, notwithſtanding ſome Ad which ſeems to deſtroy it; 
as their abſent ing themſelves on the account of the Cænamt might ſeem to 
do: But of this already. . e eee ver v 

3. We are now to conſider the third Point, Whether, on ſappoſiti- 

on that on the account of the Canon- Lam, the Biſhops bad always with- 
drawn in the time of Popery, that had continued in force till ſince the 
Reformation 2 I think not, upon theſe Reaſons, * 8 
1. Becauſe the Canon-Law was founded upon a Superſtitious Fancy, 
vis, that if Clergy-men be preſent in Cauſes of Blood, they contract 1 
rey ox dd per ſeclæ Lenitatis, as the excellent Canoniſt, Navarr Manual. 

ith, becauſe it argues 4 mant of perſed Leniiy. But if we conſi- 
der the Caſes they allow, which do not incur Irregularity, and thoſe 
they do not allow, which do incurr it, we ſhall find all this ſtir in 
the Canon- Lam about this matter, to be only a Superſtitions kind o 
Hypocriſy. | ene 

1. If a Man in Orders gives another Man Weapons, without which 

he could not defend himſelf, and by thoſe Weapons he maims him that 
aſſaulted him; this doth not make him irregular ; hut if he kills him, it 


— 


ccc 


cd 


5 doth: and yet the Canons make the caſe of Diſmembring and Death 
2, It makes a Man act againſt the Lew of Nature to prevent Irregula- 
A rity, For they ſay, if it be for the defence of Father or Mother, 
- or prevent the ruin of his Country, although the Cauſe be never ſo 
0 juſt, drag es hs diſmembers, or takes away another's Life, is 
” | A If a Clergy-man diſcovers Treafon, or.accuſes another for Trea- 
er ſon, without a Proteſtation, that he doth not do it with a deſign to 
ch have him puniſhed; he is irregulur; but if he makes that Proteſtation, 


it Although death follows, he is not. 4. If 
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4. If a Clergy-mar be in an Army, and perſwades the Soldiers to fight 
manfully, and kill as many as they can; this doth not make him irre 
lar ; nay, although he beats them, if they will not fight : But if he 
bappens to kill an Enemy himſelf, then he is. 57 
5. If he gives a Soldier a 8word or a Gun, by which he diſpatches his 
Enemies, .it he did it with a particular intention that he ſhould ſlay or 
maim them, he is irregular; it only with a general Intention, that he 
ſhould overcome, he is not. This being ſomewhat a nice Caſe, the 
Canoniſts take more than uſual pains to prove it. And from hence 
they defend their Prieſts and Jeſuits in the Indies, who carry the Croſs 
before their Armies into the Field, and encourage them to kill all they 
can; and yet Nævarr ſaith, they are ſo far from being irregular, that 
they are regulariſimi, as his Word is. 1 OF | 
6. If a Man, to gain an Indulgence, carries a Faggot to burn an He- 
retick, if it be with a deſign to take away his life, he is irregular ; but 
if he be banged firſt, or dead before it be thrown into the fire, then he . 
is not. 33 Wc, g I | | 

F. If a Man in Orders helps a Chirurgeon in cutting off a Man's 
Leg, he is not irregular : but if a Man be juſtly condemned to have his 
Leg cut off, if he then gives any aſſiſtance, he is irregular. : becauſe the 
one is moved out of Mercy, and the other out of Juſtice. 109.7 
8. If the Biſhops fit and condemn a Man for Hereſy, and deliver him 
over to the Secular Power for Execution; yet they free this from Irre- 
gularity, or elſe the practice of the Inquiſit ion were loſt, This ſeems a 
very difficult Caſe ; but the Canoniſts ſalve this, by ſaying, that the 

2 Tnquiſttors, when they deliver them over to the Secular Power, do pray 

po 2p that they may not be hurt either Wind or Limb; as it appears by the 

S. 5. n. 6. Forms uſed in the Directorium Inquiſitorum. And if this be not the 
height of Hypocrifie, let the World Judge. And therefore this 
part of the Canon Law is not conſiſtent with the Sincerity of the 
Reformation. 11655 6. „ 10 5H | 

2. This part of Canon Law is inconſiſtent with the Xing's Power over 
Eccleſiaſtical Perſons. For it ſuppoſeth them liable to the Pexalty of a 
Law, which he hath no cogniſance of, and derives no force or autho- 

. rity from him; which tends to the diminution of the King's Prerogative 
Royal, and therefore it is nulled by he Stat. 25 H. VIII. c. 19. Ido ve- 
ry much queſtion whether this ever were any part of the Canon- Lam of 
England, notwithſtanding the Pope's Decretals; i. e. Whether theſe 
Canons ever received Confirmation by the Royal Authority, either in 
Synodal Conſtitutions, or elſewhere. And it would be a very hard caſe, 
if our Kings had not the ſame Privileges which are allow'd in Popiſb 
Countries, viz. that nothing paſſes for Canon · Law within their Territo- 
ries, till it paſs the examination of the Aing : Council, and approbation 
by his Authority, Thence in France nothing paſſes without the King's 
F areatis ; nor in Spain or Flanders, without the King of Spain's Placet; 
no nor in the Kingdom of Naples, without the Royal Exequatur. It is 
well known, that the 6. Book of Decretals was not allowed in France, 
becauſe of the quarrel betwen the Ming and Boniface VIII. and that e. 
ven the Council of Trent it felt was not allowed by Philip II. till it bad 
been ſtrictly examined by the King's Council, that nothing might be 
allowed which tended to the diminution of his Prerogative. How 
then will Men juſtifie the making that part of the Canon-Lam of En- 


gland, which was repugnant to the Rights of the Crown, and 870 
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prives the King of the Power of taking Advice of thoſe of his Subjects . 
whom he bath ſummon'd for that end ? — 3 

3. The Sandbtion of this Lam is ceaſed, which was Irregularity? And 
ſome of our moſt Learned Judge, have declared, that is taken away by 
the Reformation, But in caſe any be of another Opinion, I ſhall urge 
them with this Inconveniency, viz. That the great Inſtrument of diſ- 
covering the Plot falls under Irregularity by it. For it is moſt certain, 
by the Canon- Lam, that a Man in Orders accuſing others of Treaſon, 
without making his due Proteſtation in Court, is irregular. But if this 
be now thought unteaſpnable, as it is in the Perſon of an Accuſer, why 
ſhould it not be ſo in the caſe of Judge? And if the Irregularity be 
taken away, then the SanFion is gone; and if the Sand ion be taken off 
in a meer poſetzve Law, the force of the Law is gone too. And therefore 
this Canon- Lam, which forbids Clergy- nen being preſent in Capital Caſes, 
and giving Votes therein, is wholly taken away by the Reformation. And 
we 4 not find any mention of it for 80 years and more after the Refor- 
mation, till about the Time of the Earl of- Strafford's Trial, a Book being 
printed about the Privilege of Peers, wherein this Proteſtation was mei- 
tion d, hold was preſently taken of it, by Men who thought they could 
not compaſs their ends without removing the Biſhops out of the Houſe : 
And when the Biſhops infiſted on their Right, and could not be heard, 
but at laſt were willing to ſalve their Right by Proxies, the Lords of the 
Cabal prevailed with their Friends, to declare they would uſe no Proxies 
themſelves, and fo by that artifice ſhut the Biſbops out of Doors. 

4. The Practice hath been ſo contrary ſince the Reformation, that I 
find no manner of regard hath been ſhewed to it. For the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury was the firſt nominated in the Commiſſion for the Trial of 55 
the Queen of Scots, as appears by the Commiſſion it ſelf in Cambden 4 Cambden. 
which is directly contrary to the Canon · Law. Some diſtinguiſh the Bi- K 7584 
Hop acting by Commiſſion, from their being Judges in Parliament. For 
which there is no manner of Reaſon with reſpect to the Canon- Lam, 
which is rather more expreſs again(t any kind of Commiſſions in Caſes of 
Blood; as appears by the Council of Toledo, the Synodal Conſtitution, „, 176 
and the Pope's Decretalc. And there hath never been any ſeruple about wood in 
D. vines fitting on the Crown ſie as Juſtices of the Peace, when Sentence of & | 
death is pronounced; nor in the Ordinary's declaring Legit or Non Legit, Nc cer. 
when a Man's Life depends upon it. But which is yet more to our pre- ci. v. in 
ſent purpoſe, in the Parliament 22 May, 1626. upon the Impeachment ©'* 
of the Earl of Briſtol of High Treaſon, 10 Biſhops, 10 Earls, 10 Barons, 


were appointed to examine the Evidence; and upon their Report he 


was ſent to the Tower by the whole Houſe. All which ſhews, that there 
hath been no regard had to the force of the Canon-Law in this matter 
ſince the Reformation; that being a Spirit lay'd long ſince by the Prin- 
ciples of our Church: and it wouid be ſtrange, if ſome Mens Zeal a- 
gainſt Popery (ſhould raiſe it again. 
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The Precedents on both ſides laid down: thoſe againſt the Bj. thi 
| ſhops examined and anſwered. wh 05 

; Q 
IT. I Now come to examine the Precedentt, and ſhall proceed therein 97 
according to due Order of Time. N 
Lett. 5.57%. And ſo the firſt is taken from the Saxon times, Vir. from Bromptor's hi 
Relation about Edward the Confeſſor's appealing to the Earls and By. h 
rons about Eæ I Godwin's murthering of his Brother Alfred. Here we Wh 
P. 59. ſee, ſaith the Author of the Letter, it was only ad Comites & Barones, to 
* he appealed, and they were only to judge of it, and not Biſhops or th 
Prelates. L120 | 
I have'2 things to anſwer to this Precedent ; 1. That we have great 5 
reaſon to ſuſpect the Truth of it. 2. That if it were true, we have no th 

reaſon to ſuſpect the Biſhops to be excluded. 4 
1. For the Truth of the Story. That there is great reaſon to ſuſpect fe 

it, appears, in that it is the ſingle relation of Brompton againſt the con- 1 

ſent of the other Hiſtorians, (and ſome of them much arncienter, and te 

nearer to that time )w ho mention K. Edwards charging Earl Godwin with ſ; 

the Death of his Brother, not in Parliament, but as they were at Table tl 
together at Wincheſter, upon the occaſion of a Saying of Earl Godwin e, 0 

; upon the King's Cup-bearer ſtumbling with one Foot, and recovering . 
with another; See, ſaith he, how one Brother helps another. Upon v 

which Matth. Weſtminſter, Knighton, and others ſay, that the King t. 
charged him about the Death of his Brother Alfred. Whatever the t 
occaſion was, our beſt H/torians of that time, Malmesbury and Ingul- b 

phus ſay, it was at an Entertainment at Wincheſter, and that Earl God- c 

win died upon the Place, beit:g choaked, as they ſay, with a Morſel t 

of Bread he took with a great Execration upon himſelf if he were not t 
innocent. Knighton ſaith, he was queſtioned for the Death of his 3ro- i 

ther by Hardeknute, and that he cleared himſelf, by ſaying, he did no- t 

thing but by the King's Command. But ſuppoſe Edward to be never \ 

ſo weak a Prince, is it likely this ſhould be done by an Appeal in Par- / 
liament by the King himſelf; and that-afterwards, by the Judgment of f 

his Earls and Barons, he and his Sons and 12 Kinſmen ſhould make the ] 


King amends, by as much Gold and Silver as they could carry between 
their Arms? Beſides, Brompton ſaith, this was done by Godwin when 
he returned to Exgland, after King Edward's coming to the Throne; 
whereas Malmesbury ſhews, that it was through Earl Godwin's Intereſt 
that ever he came to it, and ſo the marrying his Daughter would make 
any one believe. . 

2. But ſuppoſe it true. What reaſon is there to conclude the Biſhops 
not preſent, who were never abſent through all the Szxon Times, at- 
ter Ethelbert's Converſion, in any Wblick Councils of the Nation? 
They had no Canon then to be afraid of; for that of the Council ot 
Toledo was brought in by Lanfranc. And it was not againſt the Practice 
of thoſe Times. For if we believe as true a Story as this of Brompton, 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury himſelf condemned King Edward's Mother 


Emma to a Trial by hot Irons, which was preſent Death whhour a 
; : 4 
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of S. Cuthbert ſaith, that when one of Earl Godwix's Sons was Earl of 
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Northumberland, and, one Hamel, a very bad Man, was impriſon'd by 
him, his Friends intereeeded earneſtly with him, Ne capite pleFeretur, 
that be ſhould not loſe his Head, by which it appears, That Caſes Capital 
were heard and determin'd in thoſe Caurts, the Biſhop and Earl fitting 
together in Judgment. And here the Point is plainly gain'd, becauſe 
the Author of the Letter grants that the Biſbops ſate in all Judgments in 
the County Courts, and then puts the matter upon this Iſſue, whether 
Capital Crimes were there tried or not; which I have clearly proved 
that they were. But I ſhall make another Advantage of this againſt the 
Author of the Peerage, Ge. for it plainly averthrows that confident Aſ- 
ſertion of his, That without doubt there was a Negative Cuſtoms, That P. 21. '1 
the Prelates ſhould not exerciſe JuriſdiGion in Capital Caſes, ſo ancient as 
to be part of the Fundamental Contract of the Natian. It were a thou- 
ſand pitics, that ſuch well-ſounding Words, ſo handſomely put toge- 
ther, ſhould ſignify nothing. I dare not be ſo poſitive as he is, but am 
of Opinion, that if he could be perſwaded to produce this Fundamen- 
tal Contract of the Nation, which 1.perceive he hath Tying by him, it 
would not amount to ſo much as a blind Manuſcript. If it be ſaid, 
that Brompton only mentions Farls and Barozs, and Biſhops were not 
then made Barons : I anſwer, That Baronies were brought into England 
by the Conqueror, and therefore Brompton muſt ſpeak improperly, and 
conſequently, taking it only for a Title of Honour, he means no more 
than thoſe who were the great Men of that time, and ſo may take in 
the Biſhops too, of which more afterwards. But there is one thing more 
in the Laws of H. I. (which were only, a reſtoring K. Edward's Laws) 
that implies that Biſhops had then a Power of Judging in Caſes Capital; 
which is. . 58. Qui occiderit Epiſcopum ſit in arbitrio Principis & Epi- 
ſcoporum, He that killed a Biſhop was to be left to the Will of the King and 
the Biſhops. Which ſhews that they were to hear and examine the whole 
Evidence, and to give Judgment according to it. [cs © 
After the Saxon times, the firſt Precedent produced is of the 33 Edw. p. 35. 

I. concerning Nicholas Segrave, who was ſummon'd to appear in Par- 

liament, and after his Offences were open'd, the King adviſes only with 

the Temporal Lords, who declared, ſuch a Man deſerved to loſe his 

Life. But is he ſure the Biſhops were, not preſent 2 No: he ſaith, that 

doth not appear by the Record; but it appears clearly they were not to med- 

dle with it. How ſo? The King declares, that he would have the Ad. 

vice Comitum, Baronum, Magnatum, & aliorum de Conſilio ſuo. But is 

he ſure they are not comprehended under Magnatet, and that there 

were no Clergy-men at that time of the King's Council? What thinks 
he of Mill am de Hamilton, Dean of York, who was made Lord-Chan- 
cellor, Jar. 16. 33 Edw. I. and this Parliament was held the next Sun- 
day after St. Matthias, which was the latter end of February? And in 
the 35th Year, Ralph de Baldock, Biſhop of London, was made Lord- 
| | = 000000 2 Chan- 
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Chancellor; and ſcarce any other but Church. men had that Office all his 
Days. The Biſbop of Bath and Wells was Chancellor near twenty Years 
of his Reign; after him the Biſhop of Ely, after him the Dean of Chi- 

_ cheſter, and then comes the Dean of York. And among the Lords-Treg- 
ſarers of his Time were the Arch-deacon of Dorſet, the Abbot of Weſimin. 
ſter, two Biſhops of Bath and Wells, whereof one was Treaſarer at this 
time. Theſe two, I hope, we may ſuppoſe to be of the King's Coun- 
cil in this buſineſs, who we are certain were both Church-mer. And 
if they adjudged Nic. de Segrave worthy of Death, who ſo likely to 
deliver that Judgment as the Chancellor? But ſuppoſe theſe were not 
there, whom doth he mean by the Magnates then diſtin& from Earl; 
and Barons, who were of the Houſe of Peers? Mr. Selden will inform 
him, if he need it, that there were no Dukes till the 11 of Edw. IIl. 
nor the Title of Marqueſs till R. II. nor of Vicount till H VI. And 
yet here were Magnates in Parliament, who were neither Earls nor 
Barons; and therefore we muſt in all reaſon underſtand the great 
Church-men, who were not ſo nice of meddling with Criminal Canſes in 
Parliament of the higheſt nature in the time of Edw. I. as appears by 
the great Cauſe ſo much agitated in Parliament 20 Edw. I. concerning 
the Earl. of Hereford and Glouceſter ; where this latter is charged with 
raiſing Arms without Commiſſion, and committing Murthers and hor. 
rible Devaſtation in the Lands belonging to the other ; and the King 
in Parliament appoints the Biſhop of Ely with others to be a Committee 
for examination of this matter. And when they had both ſubmitted 
to the King's Pleaſure, we have theſe remarkable Words in the Placita 
Parl amentaria, Per Conſilium Archiepiſcoporum, Epiſcoporum, Comitum, 
Baronum, Cæterorumque de Conſelio ſuo exiſtentium, facere volens in præ- 
miſſts & ut voluntas ſua juſta ſit & rationabilis, prout decet, eorumque aſ- 
ſenſum in premiſſuis petiit, & Conſilium. Propter quod, habito tracłatu di- 
ligenti coram ipſo Domino Rege & Conſilio ſuo ſuper prædict is, tam ipſi Do- 
mino Regi quam ceteris Prelatis & Magnatibus, & ſingulis de Conſilio ſuo, 
videtur quoad Comit. Gloceſtr. and that follows the 8 which I 
confeſs did not extend to Life, but to a Forfeiture of his Eſtate to 
the King. However, we ſee hereby that the Biſhops were preſent at 
all the preliminary Debates, and the King asked their Advice: ſo that 

they had their Votes in the Sentence, whether it ſhould extend to Lite 
or not. 

In the Reign of Edw. II. we meet with a remarkable Precedent in be- 
half of the Biſhops Right, which is of a Judgment reverſed, made by 
the Lords without the P relates, viz. the Judgment againſt the two Spen- 

Clauſ. 15 £2rs, 15 E. II. which Judgment is id to be paſſed at Oxford that year, 

Ed. 2. „l but in the Parliament at York the ſame year it was nulled and made void 


840 


OE 


dinſ.13 — before the King, Lords and Commons; and one of the Reaſons given 

for it is, becauſe the Lords Spiritual, who were Peers, aſſented not to it. 

Plea for This Precedent had been cited and allowed by Mr. Pryn, in his Plea for 

che Lords, the Lords, and therefore it is to be wonder d the Author of the Letter 

Vitcgirſe takes no notice of it. But the later Author of the Diſcourſe about the 

of che Bi- Biſhops Peerage and Juriſdiction, owns the truth of the thing, ſaying, 

2 Ibat the two Judgments againſt the two Spencers were reverſed, 15 Ed w. II. 
ge, p. 20. 

fer this Cauſe, through the great Favour and Intereſt they then had at Court. 

But then he thinks he hath taken off the force of this Precedent, by 

ſaying that 1 Edw. III. c. 1. this Judgment is declared good, and there- 

fore the ſaid Reverſal null and void; and the two Spencers upon this affir- 
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in Capital Cauſes. 


— of the Judgment were executed. This laſt Aſſertion every one 


. knows to be 4 grievous miſtake, that hath but looked into our Hiſtory 


for the Spencers were executed before Edw. III. came to the Crown 5; 


the elder in OZober,- 19 Edw. II. the Other the latte end of November 


20 Ed. IL And whereas he inſiſts upon the Affirmance * Judgment 
1 Edw. III. he had done well to have look d a little farther; and then 
he would have found that Act alſo repealed 21 R. II. So that if the 
Act of 1 Ed. III. which affirms the firſt Judgment may ſeem to 
take off the force of this Precedent, the repealing of that AF in the 21 


R. II. reſtores it again, and leaves it in its full force. Eſpecially if it 


be conſidered, that the A# of t Ed. III. was not barely repealed, but 


declared in Parliament to be unlawful, becauſe Ed. II. was living, and 


true King and impriſom d by his Subjects at the time of that very Parliament ®**: 64. 


of 1 Fd. III. | 


may with any colour be objected againſt it. And I cannot deny but 
what the Author of the Letter objects againſt the Biſhops conſtituting- 
a Proctor to repreſent them in Capital Cauſes, ſeems to be of equal force 
againſt this Precedent, viz. That this Parliament ofthe 21 R. II. and all 
that was done in it. was repeal'd in the 1 H. I. And if that be ſo, (and 
thoſe Acts of State which then paſſed had not again been repealed 
1 Ed. IV.) then the Repealing of that of 1 Ed. III. fignifies nothing, 
and conſequently the pans of the firſt Judgment againſt the two 
Hencers is good notwithſtanding that Repeal. And therefore that we 
may examine this matter to the bottom, I ſhall ſet down the very 
Words of the Author of the Letter concerning it. Speaking of the De- 
dlaration made by the Lawyers in the 10 Ed. IV. concetning the Biſhops 
making a P'rocurator in Capital Cauſes, he hath theſe Words: I: 1 
true, here is mention made of their making a Proctor, whith was Error tem- 
poris, the Error of thoſe Times, grounded upon what was ſo lately done, (as 
they looked upon it) though irregularly done, in the laſt Parliament of R. II. 
whom they conſider d as their lawful King; and in truth he was ſo, the three 
Henry's that came between being but Uſurpers. And again, ſpeaking of 
the ſame buſineſs of a Proctor in the 21 R. II. he hath this remarkable 
paſſage : I have already ſhewed, that this whole Parliament was repeal d 
for the extravagant things that were done in it, of which this was one. And 
therefore nothing that was then done can ſignifie any thing to a leading caſe 
any ways to be followed; and this as little as any: except it could be made 
appear, which Iam confident it cannot, that ſome Judgment had been 
reverſed upon that account, becauſe the Prelates were not preſent, and 
had not given their aſſent to it. 1 5 

Now if I can make out theſe two things, 1. That the Parliament of 
R. II. was not legally repeal'd; 2. That the Judgment againſt the 
two Spencers was reversd, and that the repeal of that Reverſal ip 1 
Ed. III. was revok'd in 21 R. II. upon this very account, becauſe the 


Prelates were not preſent, and had not given their aſſent to it; I hope 


the Author of the Letter will beafatisfy'd, that both this Yrecedent, 


21 R. 2. 


has far this Precedent is good. But I will conceal nothing that 


7.75 


p. 115. 


and the Caſe of a Proctor, are Very ſignificant in this Cauſe; and 


that there is a great difference between being confident and certain of 
any thing. Pf ket 1 
1. That the Parliament of 21 R. II. was not legally repeat d. And 


for this I take the Authors own acknowledgment that R. II. was in | 


truth lawful King, and that H. IV. was but an Oſurper : Nay, I add far- 


ther, 


842 f the Biſbops Juriſdidt ion 
ther, that R. II. was alive and in Priſon when H. IV. repeald the Par. 
liament of 21 R. II. For ſo it is ſaid in the very Ad of: Repeal, that 


R. II. late King of England was purſued, taken, put in ward, and yet 
remaineth in ward. And now I leave it to the Author of the Les. 


ter, whether a Parliament call'd by a Lawful King, and the Acts of 
it, ought to be deem'd Jegally repeal'd by a Parliament that was call'4 

by an Uſurper, and held whilft the lawful King was alive and detain'd 

in Priſon. | U n CAE I 5 

2. That the Judgment againſt the two Spencers was reverſed and the 
Repeal of the Reverſal of it in 1 Ed. II. revok d in 21 R. II. and that 
upon this very account, becauſe the Prelates were not preſeut, and had 

p. 15. not given their aſſent to it; which the Author of the Letter is confident 
cannot be made appear. That this Judgment was reverſed for this Rea- 

ſon I have already (ſhewn, viz. in the Parliament at Tork, 15 Ed. II. 
And I ſhall now ſhew, that the Repeal of that Reverſal-in 1 Ed. III. 

was revok'd in 21 R. II. and that upon the account mentioned. For 

in this Parliament, Tho. de Spencer, Earl of Gloceſter, exhibited two 
Bills, in which he prayeth, that the Revocation of the Exile of the 

two Spencers in 15 Ed. II. might be brought before the King and con- 
firmed, and that the Repeal of the ſame made in the 1 Ed. III. might be 
revoked. Of which AF of Repeal theſe Errors are aſſigned, among o- 

Rot. 353. thers: becauſe the Prelates, who are Peers of the Realm, did wot of- 
55.21 K. a. ſent to the Judgment; and becauſe it was made only by the Earls and Ba- 
rons, Peers of the Realm, &c. and becauſe it was made againſt the form of 

the Great Charter of England, in which it is contain d, that no Man (hall 

be exil'd, or otherwiſe deſtroyed, but by the lawful Fudgment of his Peers, or 

by the Law of the Land. So that it ſeems it was look d upon as a breach 

of the Great Charter, for the Temporal Lords to condemn a Peer with- 

out the Aſſent of the Biſhops, and that ſuch a Judgment was not e- 
ſteem'd 4 _ Judgment by his Peers. And thoſe Errors of the firſt 
Judgment allign'd in the Revocation of it in 15 Ed. II. are allowed in 

this Parliament of 21 R. II. and that Revocation confirm'd and the Re- 

B. 2.21, peal of it in 1 Ed, III. revok d upon the fame account. I ſhall only 
obſerve, that in this Parliament (as before in 15 Ed. II.) the Biſhops 

are declared to be Peers; Peers of the Realm, Rot. 5 5. Peers in Par- 


liament, Rot. 56. & 61 ; but moſt fully and diſtinctly in the Roll laſt , 


cited, Peers of the Realm in Parliament. Of which farther uſe may be 
made in the laſt Chapter concerning the Peerage of the Biſhops. 

And now to ſam up the force of this Precedent for the Jurijſdiction of 
the Biſhops in Caſes of Treaſ. Here is a Reverſal of a Judgment, be- 
cauſe made without the Aſſent of the Prelates, by the Parliament at York in 
I5 Ed. II. And whereas it is ſaid, this Reverſal was Repealed, andthe firs 
Judgment rw's in I Ed. III. I have ſhew'd, that this was no legal Repeal 
becauſe Ed. II. was alive and lawful King, or elſe Ed. III. could never have 
been ſo) in the time of that firſt Parliament of Edw. III. and conſequently 
Ed. IIl. at that time was an Uſurper, and the Proceedings of that Parlia- 
ment null and void. So that the Reverſal in 15 Ed. II. ſtands good not- 
withſtanding the Repeal in 1 Ed. III. Beſides that this Repeal (what. 
ever it was) is ſolemnly revoked in 21 R. II. And H. IV. who reversd 
all the Proceedings of the Parliament of 21 R. II. during the Life of 
R. II. is acknowledg'd by the Author of the Letter to have been an U- 

ſurper and R. IT. to have been a lawful King. And now I think that 
this Precedent hath all the advantage that can be, and that the Furi/4- 


ion 
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in Capital Case 


Gion of the Biſhops in Caſes of Treaſon could not have been aſſerted in a 
higher manner, than to have a 7#dgment in Caſe of Treaſon ſolemnly re- 
vers d in two Parliaments for this very cauſe, becauſe the Biſhops, who are 


Peers, aſſented not to it. And this Precedent own'd by the Houſe of 


Commons, in their Petition to have a Common Proctor appointed by the 
Clergy, in this very Parliament of 21 R. II. as is acknowledg d by the 
Author of the Letter, FEY ik 

To conclude this matter; whether the Acts of Parliament which con- 
tain this Declaration of the Peerage of Biſhops, and their Juriſdiclion 
in Caſes of Treaſon, were ſufficiently repeal'd or not; this folemn Aſſer- 
tion of it intwo ſeveral Parliaments, together with the Petition of the 
Commons mentioned before, are a moſt clear evidence, that in the gene- 
ral Opinion of the Rig, Lords, and Commons, this Juriſdition did of 
right belong to the Biſhops: And I am ſure they are a Demonſtration 
againſt the Author of the Peerage his Aſſertion, of a Negative Cyſtow, an- 
cient as the Conſtitution of the Nation, that Prela'es ſhould not exerciſe Ju- 
riſdiction in Capital Caſes, For had this been a clear and undoubted 
| Cuſtom from the firſt Original of this Nation, it is morally impoſſible ic 
could have entred into the minds of two Parliaments, ſolemnly to have 
raiſed this doubt, whether, a Judgment given in a caſe of Treaſon by 
the Temporal Lords without the Aſſent of the Biſhops were valid, and 
to have determined that it was not; when yet there was no manner of 
reaſon to imagine that the Biſhops ever had any Juriſdiction in ſach 
Caſes, nay, when there was an immemorial Cuſtom and Uſage to the 
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contrary, namely, that the Temporal Lords Had in all times exerciſed ' 


this Juriſdiction alone, and the Biſhops had been excluded from any 
ſhare in it. * | 

And in the Apology of Adam D'Orleton, Biſhop of Hereford, and after 
of Wincheſter, for his impriſoning R. de Baldock, a great Confident of 
Hugh de Spencer's, he declares, that the reaſon why he was carried to 


Newgate was through the violence of the People; although ſaith he, the 


Parliament then ſtring, there was no cauſe of fear but Juſtice would be 
done. His Words are, Domino Rege, Prelatis, Comtibus, ac aliis ter- 
re Optimatibus Lundonie tunc congregatis & preſentibus, pro Juſtitia ibi- 
dem in Parlamentoconvocatis omnibus exhibenda. Which ſhews that the 
Prelates then did fit in Matters of Juſtice in the Houſe of Lords, and in 
Caſes Capital; for this R. de Baldock was arraigned at Hereford for the 
ſame Crimes that Hugh de Spencer was. * | 


But the main ſtrength of the Cauſe is ſuppoſed to lie in the Precedents 


produced out of the Rolls of Parliament from the 4 Ed. III. to the 38 H. 
VT. The force of theſe Precedents will be better underſtood, if we con- 
ſidet theſe things. IN? 

I. That many of them are meer Negative Teſtimonies. So 4 Ed. III. 


at the Trial of Roger Mortimer, it is ſaid, the Garls, Barons and Peers Lett. 5. 5; 


of the Realm were preſent, therefore the Biſhops were not 5 Ed III. only the 
Great ones returned, therefore the Biſhops did not. So in the Caſe of Sir 
John Grey, From whence he 7 that the Biſhops were not to Judge 
fo much as of a Battery. 25 Ed III. in Sir William Thorp's Caſe, the 
Grants, de Parliament were asked: their advice, therefore not the Biſhops. 
1 R. II. in the Caſe of Weſton and Gomenitx, the Biſhops not mention d; 
but ot her Lords, Barons and Banmerets, Sir Ralph de Ferrers Caſe 4 R. II. 
the Biſbops mot preſent, becauſe not compriſed under les Seignenrs de Parli- 
arent, The like in Sir Joh Oldrafile's Caſe, 5 H.. The Que/tion, 

he 
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he ſaith is, whether Biſhops be comprebended under les Seigneurs de eeſt pre- 
5. 151. (ent Parliament. In the Earl of Dewonſhire's Caſe 31 2 VI. the ſtrength 
lies in this, that the Peers are only mention d; and he ſuppoſes no Man will 
Furiſdifi- ſay, the Biſhops were his Peers or Lords of the Realm. So that here are 
hee eight Precedents that are no more than Negative Teſtimonies ; concern. 
Peers aſ- ing which in general, the Author of the Juriſdliction of the Houſe of Peers 
ſerted, aſſerted, hath a good Obſervation ; viz. That one, or two, or twenty 
* Precedents in the Negative, nay, I ſay more, were the number equally as 
many in the Negative as in the Affirmative, yet it could not diſprove their 
Juriſdliction: It would only ſhew, their Lordſhips were free Agents, to do 
it, or not to do it, as they ſaw Cauſe; but their Juriſdiction remained en- 
tire ſtill, to do it whenſoever they would. Sol ſay here; ſuppoſing that 
the Spiritual Lords were not preſent in theſe Caſes, it only ſhews 
that they were free Agents, and might withdraw at ſome times, and 
be perſent at others; which cannot overthrow their Right, for theſe 

Reaſons, 5 2 | : 
(1.) Several of his Negative Precedents if they prove any thing, 
rove the Biſhops were not there, when he confeſſes they might have 

en there. As, | 7 RA | 

Lett. p. 11. I. In Caſes of Miſdemeanours. At the Trial of Sir Joh» de Lee, 42 
Ed. III. being charged with ſeveral Miſdemeanours, the Record ſaith, 
p. 12. the Prelates were preſent, 50 Ed. III. Several Perſons were accuſed by 
the Commons for Miſdemeanours, and the Biſhops he confeſteth were pre- 
ſent; as Rich. Lions, John Lord Latimer, William Ellis, John Peecher, 
Lord John Nevil ; at all theſe Trials the Biſhops, faith he, were preſent ; 
and no body ſays but they might. So in the Caſe of Alice Perrers, 50 
p. 14. Ed. III. the Record faith, the Prelates were preſent, and gave Judgment 
as to Baniſhment, and Forfeiture of her Eſtate. 10 R. I Mich. de la 
Pool, Lord Chancellor, was accuſed by the Commons for ſeveral Miſde- 
5. 183. meanours before the King, Prelates and the Lords. Here he yields the 
Prelates were Judges of Miſdemeanours, together with other Lords. 
And yet if ſeveral of his Negative Precedents do prove any thing they 
prove too much, wiz. that the hiſho ps ought not to be preſent at the Trial 
of Miſdemeanours For, he ſaith, the Biſhops were not preſent at the Tri- 
al of Weſton and Gomenitz, 1 R. II. nor at the Trial of the Biſhop 7 
Lett, p.10. Norwich, 7 R. II. nor at ſuch Judgments as that of Sir William de 
Thorp, 25 Ed. II. who was condemned for Bribery; and yet he yields 
they were at the Trial of Mich. de la Pool, 10 R. II. But if they ought 
not to be preſent at thoſe of 25 Ed. III. and 1 R. II. and 7 R. I. nei- 
ther ought they to have been preſent at the Trial of Mich. de la Hool. 
Either therefore his Argument doth not prove they were not preſent at 
the former, being only from general Words; or they ought not to have 
been preſent at the latter, which he confeſſes they were. This will 
beſt appear by comparing the Caſes together. 1 R. II. the Commons de. 
liver in a & hedule to the Lords of their Demands, before they would 
proceed to a Subfidy ; among which one was, That all ſuch who without 
canſe had loſt or given up any Caſile, or Town, or Fortreſs, to the diſhonour 
of the King, or damage of the People, may be put to their Anſwer before the 
Lords and Commons that Pharliament. Here was no particular Im- 
peachment of theſe Perſons; but upon this the Lords ſent for theſe 
two Perſons who were Priſoners in the Tower upon this account ; and 
the Charge againſt them was, delivering two Towns in Flanders with- 
out Commiſſion, Weſton made along and plauſible Defence, to which 
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no Anſwer was given; yet both were condemned to die. The Biſhop 


of Norwich was charged with ſeveral Mifcarriages and Miſdemeanors, faith p. 17 


he 3 why might not the Biſhops be preſent at this Triul ? To'that he 

faith, he was charged with one Capital Crime, viz. betraying Gtaveling 
to the French; but he confeſſeth, he cleared himſelf of 'this before they 
tame to Judgment: And yet he would have the Biſhops excluded at this 
Judgment, and that of Sir William 'Elmham, Sir Thomas Trivet and 
others; but confeſſes they were preſent at the Trial and Judgment of 
Mich. de la Pool. Let us then ſee what kind of Trial this was. He 

was impeached in the Name of the Commons of England, and 6 Articles + 
were exhibited againſt him. The main were, concerning defraudiug the 
King, and miſemploying the Aids granted to the King laſt Parliament, 


' whereby much Miſchief happen d to the Kingdom; as may appear by the 
Rolls, and the Articles printed in Knighton. Upon theſe Articles, the krnightori - 
Record faith that the Commons prayed that Judgment of Death might paſs - _— 


upon him, as it did upon Sir William de Thorp for recerving 20 1. by way 
of Bribery. And yet this Judgment of Sir William de Thorp is one of 
the Precedents againſt the Biſhops being preſent ; when he allows they 
were preſent at the whole Trial of this Mich. de la Pool, when a great 
Miniſter of State was fo hotly charged by the Commons, for offences 
ot ſo great a nature, and which in their Judgment deſerved no leſs than 
Death. From whence it follows, by his own confeſſion, that the Bi- 
ſhops may be preſent when the M:nifters of State are impeached by the 
_—_ of ſuchCrimes which, in their Judgment, deſerve no leſs than 

eath. A . 8855 

2. In As of Attainder, when the Houſes proceed in a Legiſlative way, 
he grants the Biſhops may be preſent; and yet if ſome of his Precedent: 
ſignify any thing, they prove they ought not to be preſent at the paſ- 
ſing of them. As, ; 

1. In the Caſe of Roger Mortimer and others accuſed and tried in 
Parliament, 4 Edw. III. He confeſſeth the Roll cannot be read, and 
therefore refers to 28 Edw. III. where Roger of Wigmore deſires that the 
Attainder may be examined, which was reverſed by Ad of Parliament ; 
and therefore we may juſtly ſuppoſe the Judgment given againſt him 


was ratified in Parliament. And ſome of our Hiſtorians ſay, he was Ceſtrenf. 


condemned judicio Parlamenti, And in the petition of Roger Wigmore, 


he prays that the ſaid Statute and Judgment may be reverſed and annul- 5. 2538. 


led. If therefore the Prelates could not be preſent here, then they are 
not to be preſent in the Legiſlative way: If they were preſent in Acts 
of Attainder; then this general Negative way of arguing proves nothing; 
for then the Biſhops were comprehended under the Name of Peers ; 
which, without any reaſon, he ſaith he Biſbops cannot pretend to be, 
when it is notorious that they challenged it in Parliament, 11 R. II. and 
it was then allowed as well as their proteſiation. 


In caſe of the Murther of John Imperial, 3 R. II. an Ad of Parlia- P. 15: 


ment paſſed to make it Treaſon ; and he proves the Biſhops had no vote in 


it, nor were preſent at the preparing it. And yet he confeſles that the b. 3, 116: | 


Biſhops have a right to ſit in all Ad, of Attainder, becauſe they ſit then 
in their Legiſlative Capacity, Therefore theſe Negative Precedents prove 
nothing. | | | 

(a.) The Inſufficiency of theſe Negative Precedents appears by this; 
that we can make it appear by good Teſtimonies, that the Biſhops have 
been often comprehended nnder the generalTitles of Grant x, Peers, 


Ppppp and 


- 


n 
— . * „ 
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and Lords of Parliament, without any expreſs mention made of 
them. ö . * | 

And becauſe the great force of many of his Teſtimonies lies wholly 
in this, that the Biſhops are not comprehended under the Names of 
Grants, Seigneurs, and Peers, I ſhall endeavour to make it clear beyond 
Exception, that if the Precedents muſt be determined by the general 
Words; all the advantage lies oh the Biſhops ſide. 


It is certain that in elder times the Baronagium Anglie did take in all 


the Lords of Parliament, both Spiritual and Temporal. But I betake my 
. ſelf to the Expreſſions uſed in the Records; and becauſe the matter of 


the Debate is confined within the Times of Edw. II. and IV. I ſhall take 
notice of the Language of Patliament within that time; reſerving that 
of their Peerage to the proper place for it. 

I begin, as the Author of the Letter doth, with 4 Edw. III. and in 
that year, 2. 6. the Record runs thus; El eſt alſentu &. accorde per 
noſtre Seigneur le Roi, & tont le Grants, en pleun Parlement, where a 
Law was paſſed concerning Trial by Peers ; and in the paſſing of a Law 
our Author allows the Biſhops to be preſent. But it is more plain, ».12, 
Acorde per noſtre Seigneur le Roi, & les Grantz de meſme le Parlement; 
It is agreed by the King, and the Great ones in Parliament. But that the 
Biſhops are comprehended under theſe Grants is evident; for it is there 
ſaid, That the Petitions of Edmund Earl of Kent, and Margaret Counteſs 
of Kent, to which that Agreement refers, were read before the King, the 
Prelates, the Counts, the Barons, and other Grantz E the Parliament, In 
the ſame year, x. 14. we meet with les Prieres, des trelatz & autres 
Grant, the petition of the Biſh:ps and other Great Men; and then it 
follows, Noſtre Seigneur le Roi en pleyn Parlement, per aſſent, accord, 
prieces & conſeil des ditz, Prelatz, & autres Grants ; Our Lord the King 
in full Parliament, by the aſſent, accord, petition and advice of the ſaid 
Prelates and other Grantz. Which ſhews that they are ſome of the 
Grantz of Parliament. | | 

5 Ed. III. 2. 3. Toux les Prelatx & autres Grantz: u. 13. Grants, in 
general is uſed in the Debate between the Abbot of Crowland and Sir 
Thomas Nate: and u. 15. le Roi &. as antres Grants, en pleyn Parle- 
ment: u. 16. Item fu accorde per le Roi & tou le Grantz, en meſme le 
Parlement, auxibien per Prelatz come per autres ; It was agreed by the 
King and the Great Men of the Parliament, as well by the Prelates as 0- 
thers, Nothing can be plainer than that the Biſhops are called Grants, 
as well as the other Lords of Parliament. | 

6 Ed. III. 2. 1. Devant noſtre Seigneur le Roi, & touꝝ le Prelatz, G. 
autres Grants, ; The Articles were read before the King, the Prelates, and 
other Great Men. If the Biſhops had not been comprehended under 
Grantz, the Record would have only uſed Grantz, and not autres | 
Grantz. But the ſame Expreſſion is again uſed, u. 5. In the ſecond 
part of the Rolls of that year, . 1. we find three ſeveral ways of ex- 
preſſing the Perſons then preſent : The firſt, les Prelatx, Countes, Ba- 
rons, &. autres Grantz, du Parlement z the next is, queux Prelatz & an- 
tres Grantz, ; the third is, touz le Grants en meſme le Parlement: and 
all theſe are uſed to expreſs the ſame Perſons. And again, #. 3. fo 
le Grants, du dit Parlement, which are there oppoſed to Chivalers des 
Counter ; and are more diſtinctly mention d before in theſe Words, le- 
ditx Prelatz, Countet, Barons, & autres Grantæ, & les Chivalers des 


Counter, & tote la Commune. Sometimes the Grants are taken in FR 
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teſs s, | am prevented by another hand. . 90 75 5 
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Points, being without any Proof or Witneſſes, or bringing the Per 
anſwer for himſelf." And har: tg it was an Honour for * Biſhop 
to be preſent. 

2. The Judgment upon Haxey y, 20 R. II. is confeſig by ; offs Anthor Letter, y. 
to be moſt unjuſt, and would” not only haue ſhaken but wholly deſtroyed 86 
the very Foundation of Parliament; and reverſed 1H. IV. PEN” Right 
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ex- and Courſe of Parliaments. And be confefleth#he Biſhops were. 4+ 5 
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proteſtation or appointing a proxy: 
les [.] That they withdrew volutrity. 80 Bah ms 155 Fd, Thet v.56. 
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'quired, * then joining together to expreſs their common Senſe. 80 
40 Ed. III. w 

was an extraordinary Meſſage from Rome, the Pope g for Tribute 
and Homage, it is ſaid, The Biſhops went by themſelves, and the other 


* 


Carliſle in the 
Parliament at Weſtminfter, Ed. II. and 17 R. Il. and many other Inſtan- 
ces afterwards) thought fit to conſider in this matter what was moſt 

©, Proper for them. And accordingly we find Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures added 
to the Civil Sanctions, and brought in by the Prelates at that time, 
which are ſtill extant in the Recor l. | 5 
2. Whereas he ſaith, he Biſbops returned no more, the Record ſaith. 
the contrary. For it expreſly ſatth, That the Orders for keeping of the 
Peace agreed on by the Committee of Lords were read before the King, the 
Biſhops, the Knights of Counties, and the Commons, and did pleaſe them 
all; & per noſtre Seigneur le Roi, Prelatz, Countes, Barons, & autres 
Grantz, & auxint per les Chivalers de Coumtes & gentz de Commun, 
turent pleynment afſentuz & accordez. And the ſme is immediately 

+ _ faid of the Cenſures brought in by the Biſbopc. Which made me ex- 

» tremely wonder at his ſaying, hat the Biſhops returned no more; where- 
4s it is very plain, they did not only return, but the Orders 
5 8 5 | were 
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555 of the King and both Houſes ; but however it retained the nature of a + 
oteſtation. And there was no diſtinction at that time between a Lo 
Journal-Book and the Rolls of Parliament. For 4 good Author aflures us, ellen 9 
the Journali of the Upper Houſe began 1 H. VIII. and therefore the Au- 7 * 
thor of the Peerage, & c. deſerved no ſuch ſevere Reproof on chat ac-#hcSiſÞ9*, 
count. But this is all I plead for, viz. That this Proteſtation was a“ 7* 
Salvo to their Right; which meeting with no Conteſt or Oppoſition © 'J 
in the Houſes, but paſſing with unanimous Conſent, & a certain Argu- 
ment the Houſes dg not think there was any Law toexclude them. 
therefore the Author of the Judicature very well faith, That had it not 
been for the Canon-Law, (for which he refers to the Synodal Conflitutions 
at Weſtminſter 21 H. II. which is only reviving the Council of Toleds's » 
Canon) they might have been preſent both by Common Lam, and by the 
Law of God. + «. . . 

2. By Proxy, or one common Procurator to ap 
far them, and to vote in the name of the whole Body 
and allow'd 21 R. II. upon the Petition of the Houſe, of Cammomt, 
| becauſe Judgments had been reverſed without their concurrence. Agaitiſt 1 

— « uf Aut bor of the Letter objects many things which are caſtly . 42 

wer d. ; * . 
1. That hence it appears Fey could not be perſonally preſent. On the Let, pat 4 
contrary, from hence it follows they had a Parliamentary Rigb᷑ to be 1 . 
preſent; although they aid by Canon Lam they could nor. 4 

2. That it was never practiſed but in this one Parliament. That is” * a 
ſtrange, when himſelf confeſſeth, that it paſſed for good Law, , fo 17 7.78. 
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gave a very ex- 
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2nd Proxies, they did aſſert their own Perſonal Right, and were preſent 
4 both at Examinations, and at the whole Proceedings. | 


Let p31. . I. At Examinations. As in the Caſe of Sir William Rickill 1 H. 
TV. who was brought to Parliament before the King and the two 


by 4 Houſes, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and the Commons then aſ- 
i | YWewbled together. And he grants the Biſhops were preſent at his Ex- 
a amination. | 


„ 4% _ 2. At the whole Proceedings, 28 H. VI. where he confeſſeth, the 
p. 48. Biſhops were not only perſonally preſent, but did ad and bear a principal 
Part ina Judicial proceeding in Parliament, in a Caſe that was in it ſelf (a- 
pital, viz. of William de la Pool, Duke of Suffolk. Which is very ful- 

iy related by the Author, and needs no repetition. All that he hath to 

| ay to this, is, that the whole proceedings were irregular,” and not to be 
o  * drawn into Precedent. Whereas a great Lawyer in his time, Sir E. C. 

| 9 made uſe of this as a ſufficient Precedent in a Caſe of great moment, 4- 
» bout Commitment upon a general Accuſation. But there is not any Irregu- 


> larity expreſſed or intimated in the Biſhops appearing and judging 

* | as other Lords did; and the Judgment was not reverſed becauſe of 

70. 7 being there, as we have ſhewed others have been for their being 
abſent. | 

6 K v. None of all his Precedents do prove that the Biſhops were ever 


excluded from ſitting, by any Vote of the Houſe of Lords or Commons. 
Fhat they might voluntarily withdraw, we deny not; or not be preſent 

at giving of udgment out of regard to the Canons, which is all that is 

32. proved by the Precedent of ohn Hall 1 H. IV. of the Earls of Kent, 
5. 34. Huntington, &c. 2 H. IV. of Sir John Oldcaftle, 5 H. V. and of Sir 
1 * 'S. John n 2 H. VI. And this we have made appear was done by 


Lu an , ccc c 


Ts, them out of regard to the Canon-Law ; the force of which being taken 
| away 
Us. 
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in Capital Cauſes. 
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away by the Reformation, the Biſbops are thereby reſtored to their juſt 
Parliamentary Right. Neither can any Diſuſage be a bar to that Right, 
fince the ground of that Diſuſage was ſome thing then, ſuppoſed to be 
in force, which is now removed by the Reformation. And 1 fear, if 
this kind of arguing be ſufficient to overthrow the Biſhops Rights, much 
ſtronger of the ſame kind may be uſed to overthrow the King's Suprema- 
cy in matters of Religion. So great care ought Men to have, leſt under 
the colour of 4 mighty zeal againſt Popery, they do not overthrow the 
very Principles of our Reformation, EA 4d) 

VI. There are Precedents upon Record in the Roll; of Parliament, 
which are not mention'd by ihe Author of the Letter, which do prove 
that the Biſhops were preſent at the Examination of Treaſon and Capital 
Offences in Parliament. And that within the time, wherein he pretends 
to give an account of all the Trials recorded in the Rolls. Which 
—_ how eaſily Men paſs by thoſe things they have no mind to 
ee. | | | 


p. 5 ST, 


I begin with 4 Ed. Ill. and I muſt do him that right, as to ſay, that 


he doth not only mention the Trial of Roger Mortimer, but of Sir Si- 
mon Bereford and others who were accuſed and tried in Parliament. But 
pretending, that the Roll of that Parliament is ſo defaced that it cannot be 
read, he runs to that of 28 Ed. III. and ſo gently paſſes over all the o- 
ther Trials which are in the Record, and are more plain and expreſs as to 
this matter. Among the Articles againſt Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, 


one is, that after he knew certainly the death of Edw. Il. he made uſe of 


Inſtruments to perſwade Edward Earl of Kent, that King's Brother, that 
be was till living, and ſo drew him into a de/ign for his Reſene; for which 
be was attainted at Wincheſter, and there ſuffer d death for it, Among 
theſe Inſtruments the chief was one Mantravers, who for that Reaſon 


Mautravers, /i eſt culpable de la mort Cimon Count de Kent, &c. All the 
Feers, Counts and Barons aſſembled in this preſent Parliament, upon ſtrict 
examination do aſſent and agree, that John Mautravers & guilty of the 


p. 6. 


was attainted this Parliament; and the Words of the Record are, Tre. Rot. Part; 
ſtont les Prieres, Counts Barons aſſembles, a ceſt ] arliament a Weſt, ji 4. Ed. 3. 
ont examine eſtraitement, & ſur ce ſont aſſentuz, &. accordex, que Johns 


death of Edmund Earl of Kent. Here we have the ſtri& Examination of 


a Cepital Caſe in Parliament, and all the Peers are ſaid to be preſent at 
it, It is uſed as an Argument by the Author of the Letter, that in the 
caſe of Roger Mortimer, the Biſhops could not be comprized under the ge- 
neral name of Peers, ſince the Barons are firſt in Rank. But here the Peers 
are mentioned before Counts and Barons ; and it will be impoſſible for 


5. 7. 


him to aſſign any other Peers at that time, that were named before 


them, but the Prelates ; who frequently are ſo put in the Records of 


that time: as in the ſame Parliament, . 12. Prelatz, Conntes, Barons, 
2.13. Et per aſſent des ditx Prelatx, Conntes, Barons; ſo again, #. 14. 
15. 17, 24, 25. But the Author of the Letter ſaith, they cannot pretend 
to be Peers of the Realm. Let himname then other Peers of the Realm at 


that time, who were neither Counts nor Barons, and were before them. 
But if we are to judge who are Peers of the Realm by the Records of 


Parliament, I do not queſtion bat I ſhall make it evident, that the 


"© 


Biſhops were ſo eſteemed, and that ſome Perſons, who pretend to great 
Skill in Records, either have not ſearched ſo diligently, or have not 


obſerved ſo carefully about this matter as they might have done. But 
of this afterwards. c 
n 
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In the ſame Parliament Judgment was paſſed upon Boges de Boyons, 
John Deveril, Thomas Gurnay, William Ocle; but being by way of 47 
tainder, and not upon particular examination, which is mentioned in 
the caſe of Mautravers, I paſs them over. 1 

Inthe Pleas of the Crown held before the King in this Parliament, 
we find another Caſe which relates to our preſent debate, viz. of Tho- 
mas Lord Berkley and Knight, who was arraigned for the death of King 
Ed. Il. who came before the King in pleno Parlamento, in full Parliament, 
and there pleaded Not guilty ; and declared he was ready to clear himſelf 
as the King's Court ſhould adviſe. Then they proceeded to particular Exa- 
mination of him, how he could acquit himſelf, being Lord 2 the Caſtle where 
the King was murthered, he being committed to his Cuſtody and John 
Mautravers. He pleaded for himſelf, that he was then ſick at Bradley, 
and knew nothing of it. They charged him, that the Keepers of the Caſile 
were of his own app1inting, and therefore he was bound to anſwer for them. 
He anſwer d, that hey with Mautravers hav-ngrece:v'd the King into their 
cu ſody, he was not to be blamed for what they did : and for this he put 
himſelf upon his Country. At the day appointed for his Trial, he appears a. 
gain, coram Domino Rege in pleno Parlamento ;. and the Jury return- 

ed him Not guilty. But becauſe he appointed Gurnay and Ocle to keep his 
Caſtle of Berkely, by whom the King was murthered, the King appoints him 
a day the next Parliament to hear his Sentence and in the mean time he 
was committed to the Cuſtody of Ralph Nevil, Steward of the King's Houſe. 
In the next Parliament 5 Ed. III. 2. 18. The Prelates, Earls and Barons 
petition the King, that he might be diſcharged of his mainpriſors : thewhich 
was granted, and a farther day given him to appear next Parliament. But 
we read no more of him, till the Summons he had 14 Ed. III. as one 
of the Lords in Parliament. The great force of this Precedent lies in 
underſtanding what is meant by appearing before the King in full Par- 
liament. If under this the Biſhops be comprehended, then this will be 
an uncontroulable Precedent of the preſence of the Biſhops in the Exa- 
mination of a Caſe Capital. 

What the importance of this phraſe of full Parliament is, will beſt 
appear by the uſe of it in the Records of that time. 4 Ed. III. u. 6. Et 
eſt aſſentu & accorde per noſtre Seigneur le Roi, & touꝝ les Grants en pleyn 
Parlement. Where it was agreed, that the proceedings at that time by 
the Lords againſt thoſe who were not Peers ſhould not be drawn into conſe- 
quence ; and that the Peers ſhould be charged only to try Peers. Which 
hath all the formality of an AZ of Parliament : and therefore all the E- 
ſlates were preſent, n. 8. Accorde eſt per noſtre Seigneur le Roi & ſon 

* Conſeil en pleyn Parlement. Which was an Act of Pardon concerning 
thoſe who followed the Earl of Lancaſter, 5 Ed. III. 2. 10. we have 
the particular mention of the Brſhops, as ſome of thoſe who do make a 
full Parleament. Accorde eſt per noſtre Seigneur le Roi, Prelatx, Coun- 
tes, Barons, &. autres Grantz du Royalm en pleyn Parlement ; and 
1. 17. En pleyn Parliment fi prieren: les Prelatz, Conntes, Barons, 
& autres Grants, de meſme le Parlement, a noſtre Seigneur le Roi, &c. 

6. Ed. II. „. 5. the Archbiſhop of Canterbury made his Oration en 
pleyn Parlement, which is explained by en la preſence noſtre Seigneur le 
Roi, &. de tous les Prelatz, & autres Grantx. n. 9. Si eſt accorde G aſ- 

ſentu per tout en pleyn Parlement: who thoſe were, we are told before 

in the ſame number, viz. Les Prelatz, Countes, Barons, & tons les au- 


tres ſomons a meſme le Parlement. Which is the cleareſt Ms a” 
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of full Parliament, in the preſence of all thoſe, who were ſummom d to Par- 
liament. From whence it follows, that where a full Parliament was 
mention'd at that time, the Biſhops were certainly preſent, and conſe- 
quently did aſſiſt at the Trial of Thomas Lord Berkely, who appeared 
before the Xing in full Parliament; as Nich. de Segrave did 33 Ed. I. 
and there the B:/bops are expreſly mention'd as 2 5 as appears by 
what hath been ſaid before concerning his Caſe. 5 

5 H. IV. Henry Hotſpur, Son to the Earl of Northumberland, was 
declared a Traitor by the King and Lords in full Parliament; and the 


ſame day the Father was, upon examination, acquitted of Treaſoir by the 
Peers. It is not ſaid that this was done in full Parliament, as the other 


was ; but there are ſeveral Circumſtances which make it very probable 
the Biſhops were then preſent. (I.) When the Earl of Northumberland 
took his Oath of Fidelity to the King, he did it, faith the Record, upon 
the Croſs of the Archbiſhop, which was to be carried betore him, if he 
went out of the Houſe. (2.) The Archbiſhop of Canterbury pray d the 
King, that foraſmuch as himſelf and other Biſhops were ſuſpeFed to be in 
Piercie's Conſpiracy, that the Earl might upon his Oath declare the Truth, 
who thereupon did clear them all; which ſhews that the Archbiſhop 
was then preſent in the Houſe. And for the ſame reaſon that he was 


| preſent, we may juſtly ſuppoſe the other Biſhops to have been ſo too 


(3.) The Earl of Northumberland beſeeched the Lords, and Earls, and 
Commoners, that if he brake this Oath, they would intercede no more with 
the King for him. Now the better to underſtand this, e are to conſi- 


the Biſhops and Earls, and therefore did beſeech theme to intercede with the 
King for them. It is not then probable, that thoſe ſhould be now left 


out, when the Words are /arge enough to comprehend them, and no 


one Circumſtance is brought to exclude them. For that general one, of 
their not being Peers, will be fully refuted afterwards. © 

But that which puts this out of diſpute is, (4.) that the Record 
faith, 3. 17. the Commons not only gave the King Thanks for the Par- 
don of the Earl of Northumberland, but the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, in theſe remarkable Words, Et aux meſores les Coes remercierment 
le Seigneurs Eſpirituelx & Temporelx de lour bon &. droiturel judgment 


ave Thanks to the Lords Spiritual and Temporal for the good and right 
udgment whifh they had given in this Caſe as Peers of Parliament. 
Which is a clear Precedent of the Biſhops judging in a Capital Caſe, and 
that 33 Peers.” -'._ 4; © ” Wa. 15 
2H. VI. 2. 9. John Lord Talbott had accuſed James Boteler, Earl of 
Ormond, of ſundry Treaſons before the King and his great Council; and 
after, before John Duke of Bedford, Conſtable of England. The King takes 
advice of his Parliament about it, and then it is expreſly ſaid in the Ro- 
cord, De aviſamento &. aſſenſu Dominorum Spiritual um &. Temporalium 
a: Communitatis Regni Angliæ, in eodem Parlamento exiſtent, fatta fuit 
quedam abolitio delationis, nuntiationis &. detectionis preditF, & c. Here 
the King adviſeth with the Lords Spiritual in an Accuſation of Treaſon; 
and therefore they muſt BE preſent in the Debates concerning it. 
[leave now any conſiderate Perſon to judge impartially on which fide 
the Right lies. For on the one ſide, | 


Qqqqq | 1. There 


out, That they could have no acceſs to the King, but by the Mediation of? 


quils voient fait come Fiers du Parlement; And likewiſe the Commons 


der, that H. IVſtakes notice in his Declaration, upon the Rebellion of walſing!: 
Sir Henry Piercy, That the Earl of Northumberland and bir Son gave viſt. Un. 


I. p. 366. 


854 
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1. There is the Conſtitution of Clarendon interpreted by H. II. and the 
Biſhops at Northampton. | | 
2. A Proteſtation of their Right enter'd and allowed by King, Lords 
and Commons, 11 R. II. 
3. A Reverſing of Judgments owned by Parliament for want of their 
Preſence, 21 R. II. 1 
4. A preſerving of their Right by Proxy, when they thought their 
perſonal Attendance contrary to the Canon. 
5. A Bar to a total diſcontinuance of their perſonal Right, by an 
allowed Precedent, 28 H. VI. | 
6. A reſtoring them to their former Right, by removing of the force 
of the Canon- Lam upon the Reformation. | 
7. No one Law or Precedent produced for excluding them, even in 
2 Times, when they thought the Canons, did forbid their Pre- 
ence. | 
8. Several Precedents upon Record, wherein they were preſent at Ex- 
aminations and Debates about Caſes Capital. | 
On the other ſide, 
1, The Precedents are General and Negative. 


2. Or relating to ſuch Caſes wherein they are allowed to be preſent, 


3. Or of Judgments condemned as erroneous by Parliament. 

4. Or of voluntrary withdrawing, with Proteſtation of their Right, 
and making of Proxies. | 

5. Or of nat being preſent at the paſſing of Judgment out of regard to 
the Canon-Law. . 


And now on which ſide the Right lies, let the Author of the Letter 
himſelf judge. 


— 


* 
„ 1. 


Si I; 


The Peerage of the Biſhops cleared: How far they make the 
Third Eſtate in Parliament. Objections againſt it an- 
ſwered. | 


HERE remain Two things to be conſidered, which are put in by 
way of Poſtſcript by the Author of the Leiter: The one con- 
cerns the Peerage of the Biſhops, the other their being a Third Eſtate in 
Parliament. | 
I. Concerning their Peerage. To prove this Two Statutes had been 
alledged, 25 Ed. III. c. 6. and 4 Hen. V. c. 6. and the Opinion of 


Judges and Lawyers out of the Tear-Books. But although theſe had been 


very ſignificant, if they had been againſt them; they have the hard 


fortune to ſignify nothing, when they are for them. A meer Proteſta- 


tion becomes good Law, wery ſubſtantial Law, if it be ſuppoſed to make 
againſt the Biſhops ; and yet in that very Proteſtation the Right of Feer- 
age is expreſly challenged (as well as it is _—_ and taken for gran- 
ted in the Statutes mention d.) Is that part of the Proteſtation invalid? 
And muſt nothing paſs for Law but what is againſt them ? Is it credi- 


ble that a Right of Peerage ſhould be owned and received in La of 
| | | ar- 
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Parliament, in Proteſtations, in Year-Books, time after time, and no 


Oppoſition made againſt it by the Temporal Lords all that time, in caſe 
they believed the Biſbopt had challenged that which by no means did 
belong to them? Did not the Temporal Lords underſtand their own 


Privilege? Or were they willing to ſuffer the B:ſhops to aſſume theit 


Titles to themſelves without the leaſt Check or Contradi&ion, and let 
their Proteſtations be enter'd in the Rolls of Parliament without an 
contrary Proteſtation? I do not queſtion but the Author of the Lettet 
did read the B:ſbops Proteſtation at large in the Parliament- Rolli, 11 R. 
IT. And can any thing be plainer, than that therein they challenge a 
Right of Peerage to themſelves, at Pares Reg ——cum ceteris Regni 
Paribus, &c? And this Proteſtation, he ſaith, was enter d by conſent 
of the King, Lords Temporal, and Commons; as is expreſſed in the 
Rolls, Were the Temporal Lords awake? Or were they mean and low- 
ſpirited Men?. No, they were never higher than at this time, when 
the King himſelf durſt not withſtand them. What could it be then but 
meer Conviction of their juſt Right of Peerage, which made them ſuf- 
ter ſuch a Proteſtation as that to paſs, after ſo ſolemn and uſual aman- 
ner, and to be enrolled par Commandment du Roy, & aſſent des Seignenrs 
Temporels & Communs ; as it is in the Rolls? Was all this only Con- 
plement to the potent Clergy at that times But who can imagine, that 
King, Lords, and Commons, ſhould Complement at that rate, as to ſuf- 
fer the Biſhops to challenge a Peerage to themſelves in Parliament, if 
they had not an undoubted Right to it? This one Argument is ſuffici- 
ent to convince any reaſonable Man. Eſpecially when we conſider, 
that in the ſame Parliament, before the Proteſtation was brought in, 4 
Motion was made, 2. 7. by all the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, which 
they claimed, come leur libertez & tranchiſe, 47 their Liberty aud Privi- 
lege, that all weighty matters moved in this Parliament, or to be moved in 
any to come, touchant Pieres de la Terre, concerning the Peers of the 
Realm, ſhould be determined, adjudged, and diſcuſſed by the conrſe of Par- 
liament ; and not by the Civil, nor by the Common- Law of the Land, uſed 
in inferior Courts of the Realm. The which Claim, Liberty, and Franchiſe, 
the King moſt willingly allowed and granted in full Parliament. From 
whence it is evident, that the King and Parliament did allow the Right 
of Peerage in the Lords Spiritual ; for it is ſaid expreſly iri the Record, 
that all the Spiritual as well as Temporal Lords joyned in this Gaim: 
Which being allowed them in full Parliament, is an evidence beyond 
contradiction of their Right of Feerage. 1 | 
But againſt this, no leſs is pretended than Magna Charta, viz. that e- 


very Man who is tried at the King Suit, muſt be tried by his Peers. Lett. p.85: 


Now if a Biſhop be tried for any Capital Offence, he is tried by the Commo- 
nere, and that is the Common- Lam of England; it hath ever been ſo, never 


otherwiſe ; then muſt Commoners be his Peers, and he and Commoners muſt 
Pares. | 5 


To this Argument, how ſtrong ſoever it appears, theſe two things. 


may be juſtly anſwered. | | „ 
I. That the matter of Fact cannot be made out, that a Biſhop hath al- 
ways been tried by Commoners. oe of; ae 
2. That if it could, it doth not overthrow their Peerage in Parlia- 
ment. | 


(I.) That the matter of Fact cannot be made out, viz. That if a Bi- 


ſhop be tried for a Capital | Offence, he is tried by the Commoners ; that it 


Qqqqq 2 | hath 
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Ant, Brit, hat h ever been ſo, never otherwiſe, For in 15 Ed. Hl. John Stratford 


5. 223. 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was, at the King's Suit, accuſed of Capita? 
Crimes, iz. of no leſs than Treaſov, and Conſpiracy with the French 
King. He put himſelf upon his Tryal in Parliament. A Parliament was 
called; and he at firſt refuſed Admiſſion into the Howſe ; which he 
challenged tangquam major par Regni Regem, & Vocem primam in 
Parlamepto habere debens, As the 21 eer of the Realm after the King, 
and having the firſt Vote in Parliament. Upon which, and the Interceſ- 
ſion of his Friends, he is admitted into the Houſe; and there he put 
himſelf upon the Tryal of his Peers. At which time a great Debate aroſe 
in the Hauſe, which continued a whole Week; and it was reſolved, 
that the Peers ſhould be tried only by Peers in Parliament. Whereupon 
the Archbiſhop had twelve Peers appointed to examine the Articles a- 
gainſt him: Four Biſhops, vig. London, Hereford, Bath, and Exeter; 
Four Earls, Arundel, Salichury, Huntingdon, and Suffolk 5 and four 
arons, Percy, Wake, Baſſet, and Nevil. Here we have all that can 
be deſired in the Caſe. Here is a Biſhop tried at the King's Suit, and 
for a Capital Crime; and yet not tried by Commoners, but by his Peers, 
and that after long debate in the Houſe concerning it. If it be ſaid, that 
he was tried by the Lords as Judges in Parliament, and not as his Peers; 
it is anſwer'd, 1. Then Biſhops are Judges in Parliament in Caſes Capi- 
tal; for ſo this was; and 4 Biſhops appointed to examine it. 2. The 
Debate in the Houſe was about Tryal of Peers by their Peers 5 and upon 
that it was reſolved, that the Archbiſhop ſhould be tryed by the Honſe. 
For the King deſigned to have him tried in the Exchequer for the mat- 
ters objected againſt him, and the Stewerd of the King's Houſe and Lord 
Chamberlain would not ſuffer him to enter into the Houſe of Lords, till 
he had put in his Anſwer in the Exchequer. Upon which the great De- 
bate aroſe; and therefore the Reſolution of the Houſe is as full a Prece- 
dent in this Caſe as can be deſired. | | 
I do not deny, that the Rolls of Parliament of that Year feem to re- 
preſent the 1a Peers, as Birchinton calls them, not as appointed toexa- 
mine the particular Caſe of Strat ford; but to draw up in form the de- 
fire of the Peers, as to a Trial by their Peers, in Parliament; the which 
is extant in the Record, 15 Ed. III. . 7. However, this Argument 
doth not loſe its force, as to the Peerage of the Biſhops ; but it is ra- 
ther confirmed by it. For there they pray the King, by the Aſſent of 
the Prelates, Counts and Barons, that the Peers of the Realm may not 
be judged but in Parliament, & per lour Piers, and by their Peers ; and 


after it follows, that they may not loſe their Temporalties, Lands, Goods 


and Chattels, &c. Who were capable of loſing their Tewporalties, but 
the Prelates > Therefore this Law muſt reſpect them as well as others. 
As farther appears not only by the Occaſion, but by the Conſequent of 
it. For it Slows, x. 8, that the Archbiſbop of Canterbury was admitied 
into the King's Preſence; and to anſwer for himſelf in Parliament devant 
les Piers, hefore his Peers; which the King granted. So that the Rolls 
of Parliament put this matter beyond contradiction. 

In 21 R. II. Thomas Arundel, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was impeach- 
ed of High Treaſon before the King and Lords in Parliament. The Kings 
Anſwer was, That foraſmuch as this Impeachment did concern ſo high 4 
Perſon, & Pier de ſon Royalm, (it is in the Record, but left out in the 
Abridgment) and a Peer. of the Realm, The xing would be adviſed. But 
ſoon after he was condemned for Treaſon by the Houſe, the Proxie 
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of the Biſhops, Sit Tho. Percy, giving his Vote. The fotce of this doth 
not lie barely in his being 1thpeach'd before 25e Houſe of Peers ini 
time of Parliament; but that the Kitty Called Bic in his Anfwer e 

becauſe two Laws werte already paſſed, the one, that Peers were 
to try none but Peers, 4 Ed. III. ». 6. the other, that Peers were to be tri- 
ed only by their Peers, 15 Ed. III. ». 7. the former of theſe, the Author 
of the Jari:diftion of the Houſe of Petrr afferted (one well known to the 


Author of the Letter ) would hate only Tooked on & a Temporary Order of 


5.192. 


the Houſe, But our greateſt Lawyets are of another er And an Coke 2. 


i 


eminent Lawyer ſtill living urged this as an A of Par 


ament, wp it Inſt. c. 29. 


# ſaid, that the King in fult Parliament affented to it; and he added, 5% J. u. 


that the Words are both Affirmative and Negative; they ſhall not be bound, arg, cm- 


or charged to try any other than Peers, but be thereof diſcharged 5 and that nine the 
therein they declare it t be r 70 them to exerciſe 1 e. — 


thoſe who were not their Peers. 


by the Houſe of Peers, (without Impeachment from the Commons) 
they were looked on as Peers by the whole Houſe. 


but he hath a ſtrange fetch to avoid the fotce of it; via. that this Law 
war wade with reſpect to the Caſe of Roger Mortimer, 4 Ed. III. and not 
to the Caſe of Stratford then in Agitation. which is without all colour of 
Reaſon, For the Caſe then was of a different nature, 5. ww te 
Peers trying thoſe who were not Peers, as Sir Simon Bereford, &. xg 
bers the Caſe was, whether Peers fhould be tried by any others than their 
Peers ,, and the King granted they ould hot. Now / upon this Strat ford 
was allowed to be tried by his Peers inf Parliament; and there- 
fore this Triat upon theſe Ads is an invincible Argument of the Pee- 
rage of the Biſhops. i _ F 

to 28 H. VI. when William de la Pool, Dake of Suffolk, waved being 
tried by his Peers, and ſubmitted to the King's Mercy ; the Record faith, 

e 


(as the Author of the Letter himſelf confeſſeth ) that Viſcount Beau- 
mont, en he behalf of the Lords Spiritual and oral, and by their 
advice, aſſent and deſre, moved the King, that a Proteſtation might be 
exter d in the Parliament Roll, that this ſhould not be, nor turn in preju- 
dice nor derogation of them, their Heirs, nor of their Succeſſors in time com- 
ing but that they may have and enjoy their Liberties and Freedoms as 
largely as ever their Anceſtors and Predeceſſors had or enjoy'd them before 
this time, Which Sir R. Cotton more briefly expreſſeth, x. 52. that nei- 
ther they nor their” Firs ſnould by this example be barred of their Peerage. 
The Author of the Letter more fully putsin'Scceſſors, as well as Heirs ; 
for this Proteſtation was made in behalf of the Lords Spiritual as well as 


Temporal. But very unfairly leaves out the moſt material Words in 


the Record, vis. {after Freedbms,] in caſe of their Peerage. And I ap- 
peal to the-Author himſelf, whether theſe Words be not. in the Re- 
cord ; and with what ingenuity they are left out, I cannot underſtand. 
Ido not charge the Author of the Letter himſelf with this; but whoſo- 
ever ſearched the Records for him, hath dealt very unfaithfully with 
him. And I ſuppoſe, if he had ſeen this paſſage hitnſelf, he would 
never have ſo peremptorily denied the Peerage of the Biſhops 3 nor 
aſſerted with ſo much aſſurance, that they are only to be tried by the 
Commoners,. and that it was always ſo, and never othernNſe. 208 

2. up- 


| m whence it owe, that ſince Strat- Peers, in 
ford and Arundel, Archbiſhops of Canterbury, were allo 


kinner's 


yd to be tried Caſe 


The latter Act, the fame Author cannot deny to be 4 binding Law; 7. 153. 


p. 47. 
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oy. 
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(2.) Suppoſe the Biſnops have been tried by Commoners out of Parl;- 
ament, this doth not take away their Right of Peerage in Parliament, 
For all our diſpute is, concerning the Right of their Peerage in Parlia- 
ment ; and if that be allowed, we are not to diſpute concerning the 
difference that in ſome reſpe&s may ariſe by Cuſtom, or Practice of 
Common Law, between Peers by Deſcent, -. and Peers by Tenure in 
Right of their Baronies. And therefore the Author of the Peerage of 
the Lords Spiritual might have ſpared all the needleſs pains he takes a- 


bout this; fot we do not contend that they have an Inheritable pee- 


rage, but that they are Peers in Parliament, having a Right to fit and 
judge there by virtue of their Baronies. 
But from hence he undertakes to prove, that by Magna Charta they 


' tannot be Judges of ſuch who are ennobled in Blood. This comes home to 


our preſent buſineſs, and therefore muſt be conſidered. 

1. He ſaith, that he who had only a Prædial or Feudal, and not per- 
ſonal, Peerage, can have no Juriſdict ian but ſuch as is ſuitable to the na- 
ture of his Peerage z and therefore can only extend to matters of proper- 
ty and poſſeſſion, and not 10 matters of blood. But that this is a very tri- 
fling and i!l-conſider'd Argument appears by this, that he grants a Lord 
Keeper, Lord Privy Seal, Lord Treaſurer, to be Peers by their Off. 
cer; for, as he ſpeaks, after Regradation their Peerage is ended; and he 
will not deny that theſe may fit as Judges in Capital Caſes, although 
they be Peers only by their Offices. Thoſe that are Peers in Parlia- 
ment have Right to judge in all Caſes that belong to the Judicature of 
Parliament. | . 

2, He faith, that the Reaſon of Magna Charta is, that the Judges and 
Priſoner may be under the ſame Circumſtances. But this kind of arguing as 
well excludes a Lord Keeper, who is no Baron, as a Biſhop ; and ſup- 
poſes that Mens Capacity for Judgment depends upon perfect equality 
of Circumſtances, whereas Knowledge and Integrity go farther towards 
conſtituting one that is a Peer but in one reſpe&, a juſt Judge, than 
bare Inhefitance of Honour can do. But to give a full Anſwer to this 
Argument, on which that Author lays ſo much weight, and challen- 
ges any Perſon, to give a rational account wherein the Advantage of a Man's 
being tried by his Peers doth conſiſt; I ſhall (1.) ſhew that this was not 
the Reaſon of Trial by Peers; (2.) give a brief account of the true and 
original Reaſon of it. | 

[1.] That this was not the Reaſon. 

1. Not in the Judgment of the Peers themſelves, as that Author hath 
himſelf ſufficiently proved, when he takes ſo much pains to prove, p. 3. 
that a Writ of Summons to Parliament doth not ennoble the Blood; and 
conſequently, doth not put Perſons into equality of Circumſtances with 
thoſe whoſe Blood is ennobled ; and yet he grants, that thoſe who ſat in the 
Houſe of Peers by virtue of their Summons, did judge as Peers; as is 
manifeſt from his own Precedents, p. 15. from the 4 Ed. 3. From whence 
it follows, that this was not thought: to be the Reaſon by the Peers 
themſelves in Parliament. | 

2. That this was not the Reaſon in the Judgment of our greateſt 
Lawyers; becauſe they tell us, that where this Reaſon holds, yet 
it doth not make Men Judges. As for inſtance, thoſe who are enno- 
bled by Blood, ifthey be not Lords of Parliament, are not to be Judges 
in the caſe of one ennobled by Blood. Orly a Lord of the Parliament 
of England, ſaith Coke, ſhall be tried by his Peers being Lords of Parlia- 


ment; 
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ment ; and neither Noblemen of any other Country, nor others that are cal- 
led Lords, and are no Lords of Parliament, are arcaunted Pares Peers 
within this Statute. Thereforethe Parity isnot of Blood, but of Privi- 


lege in Parliament. 


3. The Practice it felt ſhews that this was not the Reaſon. For this 
Reaſon would equally hold, whether the Trial be at the King's Suit, 
or the Suit of the Party; but in the latter caſe, as in a» Appeal for Myy- Coke 21n- 
der, a Man whoſe Blood is ennobled muſt be tried by thoſe whoſe $*; 2-45 
Blood is not ennobled ; even by an ordinary Jury of 12 Men. And I Titles of 
deſire our Author to conſider what becomes of the inheritable quality , 4: 
of Blood in this Caſe, when Life and Fortune lies at the mercy of 127 
Subſtantial Freeholders? who, it is likely, do not ſet ſucha value upon 
Nobility as Noble-men themſelves do; and yet our Law, which ſurely 
is not againſt Magna Charta, allows an Ordinary Jury at the Suit of the 


Party to fir in Judgment upon the greateſt Noblemen. Therefore this 


Reaſon can ſigniſie nothing againſt the Biſhops, who are Lords in Parli- 


ament, as I have already proved. . 

[2.] I ſhall give a brief account of the true and original Reaſon of 
this Trial by Peers; without which, that Author it ſeems is reſolved to 
conclude, that the Juriſdliclion of the Biſhops in Capital Caſes is an a- 
buſe of Magna Charta, and I Violation offer d to the Liberties of Engliſh 
SubjeFs. i 2 | 

As to the general Reaſon of the Trial by Peers, it is eaſie to conceive 
it to have riſen from the care that was taken, to prevent any unfair | 
Proceedings in what did concern the Lives and Fortunes of Men. From De Morib. 
hence Tacitus obſerves of the old Germans, that their Princes, who were 3 
choſen in their great Councils to do juſtice in the ſeveral / rovincet, had 
ſome of the l eople joyned with them, both for Advice and Authority. Theſe 
were Aſſeſſors to the Judges; that Mens Lives and Fortunes might not 
depend on the pleaſure of one Man; and they were choſen out of the 
Chief of the People, none but thoſe who were born free being capable | 
of this Honour. In the latter times of the German State, before the 3 
ſubduing it by Charlemaign, ſome learned Men ſay, their Judges were irmenſuli; 
choſen out of the Colleges of Prieſtt, eſpecially among the Saxons. After e. 4. 
their being conquer'd by him, there were 2 Courts of Judicature eſtabli- 
ſhed among them, as in other parts of the German Empire. 

1. One ordinary and popular, viz. by the Comites, or great Officers 
ſent by the Emperor into the ſeveral Diſtricts; and the Scabini, who 
were Aſſiſtants to the other; and were generally choſen by the People. 
The number of theſe at firſtẽC,] /s uncertain 3 but in the Capitulars they 
are required to be ſeven, who were always to aſſiſt the Comes in paſling 
Judgments. But Ludovicas Pius, in his ſecond Capitular, A. D. 819. 

c. 2. enlarged their number to 12. And if they did not come along 
with him, they were to be choſen out of the molt ſubſtantial Free-hol- 
ders of the County; for the Wards are, De melioribus illizs Comitaths 
ſuppleat numerum duodenarium. This I take to be the true Original of 
our Juries. For our Saxon Laws were taken very much from the Laws 

ot the Chriſtian Emperors of the Caroline Race, as I could at large prove, 

if it were not impertinent to our buſineſs ; and thence diſcover a great 
miſtake of our Lawyers, who make our ancient Laws and Cuſtoms. pe- 
culiar to our ſelves. As in this very caſe of Trial by Peers, which was otto Fri. 


the common practice of theſe parts of the World. Therefore Orto Fri- = half 
ſingenſes takes notice of it as an unuſual thing in Hungary; Nulla ſen- Fed. ,. 1. 
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tentia 4 Principe, ſicut apud nos moris eſt, per pares ſuvs expoſcitur—— ſql, 
ſed Principis voluntas apud omnes pro ratione habetur ; that they were noi 


judged by their Peers, but by the Will of their Prince, Which ſhews, that 


this way of Trial was looked on as the practice of the Empire, and as 
Leg. Lon- preventing the inconveniences of arbitrary Government. And it wag 
3 it. & ' eſtabliſhed in the Laws of the Lombard, and the Conſtitutions of Hiss. 
5. 4. (y. In the one it is ſaid to be Judicium Varium; in the other, proborum 
2 virorum. In the Saxon Laws of King Ethelred at Wanting, c. 4. Twelve 
tit. 44. Free- men are appointed to be ſworn to do Juſtice among their Neighbours in 
_ every Hundred. Thoſe in the Laws ot A!fred are rather 12 Compur- 
>: 72. gators than Judges; however ſome make him the Author of the Trial 
by Peers in England. But by whomſoever it was brought into requeſt 
Here, it was no other way of Trial, than what was ordinary in other 
parts of Europe; and was a great inſtance of the Moderation of the 
Government of the Northern Kingdoms. ; 

2. There was an extraordinary or Royal Court of Judicature : and 
that either by way of Appeal, which was allowed from inferior Courts; 
or in the Cauſes of Great Men, which were reſerved to this Supream 
Court, In which either the King himſelf was preſent, or the Comes 


Palatii, who was Lord High Steward; and all the Great Perſons were 


Aimoin. 


. 4.c.1. Aſſeſſors to him. In ſuch a Court Branichiſis was condemned in France; 


3 „and Taſſilo Duke of Bavaria in the Empire; and Erneſtus, and other 
: Great Men, A. D. 861. and Erchingerus and Bartoldus under Conradus, 
the laſt of the French Race. And among the Caſes expreſly reſerved 

Capit. J. 3. for this Supreme Court, were thoſe which concerned the Prelates as well 
77 as the Nobles. Ut Epiſcopi, Abbates, Comites, & potentiores quique, ſi 
cauſam inter ſe habuerint, ac ſe pacificare noluerint, ad noſtram jubeantur 

venire preſentiam : neque illorum contentio alicubi judicetur. But in this 

Court they challenged that as their Privilege to be tried by their Peers ; 

Sieilm. O. Who were called Peres Curie. So the Emperor Sigiſmund, in his Prote- 
rat. A. D. ſtation before the States of the Empire ; Cum ſecundum juris communis 
14324 diſpoſttionem, nec non uſum, morem, ſtylum &. conſuetudinem ſacri Roma- 
ni Imperii, fendalis contentio per Dominum feudi, ac Pares Curie terminan- 

Tilius de da fit, &c. And again, miſe Parium noſtre Curie arbitrio. So likewiſe in 
1cvus Sal. France, as Tilins faith, Hæc judiciorum ratio, ut de cauſis fendalibus ju- 
Fulberr, dlicent Feudaler Pares, in Gallia eft perantiqua. So in Fulbertus one 
*7. 56. Count ſends word to another, that their Canſe ſhould not be determin'd, 
niſt in Conventu Parium ſuorum. And many other Examples might be 
produced; but theſe are ſufficient to make us underſtand the true Ori- 

ginal of this Right of Peerage ; which was from the Feodal Laws ; and 

all thoſe who held of the ſame Lord, and by the ſame Tenure, were 

ſaid to be Pares, Peers. And therefore ſince the Biſhops in England 

were Barons by Tenure ever fince William I. by conſequence they were 

Peers to other Barons; and had the ſame original Right of Trial by other 

Barons as their Peers, holding by the ſame Tenure, and fitting inthe ſame 

Court. And thus Thopel have given (what that Author ſo impatient- 

ly defired, viz.) 4 rational account of the Trial by Peers; and have 
thereby ſhewed, -that this is ſofar from being any diſadvantage to the 

Biſhops Cauſe, that it adds very much to the Juſtice of it. : 

And that this is fo far from being a violation of Magna Charta, that it 
is within the intention and meaning of it, I thus prove. In the 14. ch. 
of Magna Charta we read, Comites & Barones non amercientur niſt pe! 
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the ſame with that of a Lay- Baron; and thereforè in the ſenſe bf the 
Law, they are looked on as Peers. And all the Parlamentary Bang 
whether B:ſbops os Abbots, were amerced as Barons, Thence 15 Ed. 1 cler 75. 
Writ was directed tg the Juſtice of the Common Pleas, that they bog 4 1 
not amerce the Abbot. of Crowland tanguam Baro, becauſe he did n 

hold per Baroniam ant partem Baronie. And it is confeſſed by the lden of 
learned Lawyers, that the Lords Spiritual do enjoythe ſame legal PH Baron. 5 


leges, in other reſpe&s, which the tic fer Barons do; as in rea“, 
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tions to have a Knight returned in their Jury; 41 bo a day of Grace; Titles of 
hunting in the King's Foreſt; Scandalum Magnatum, &c. Now" finee . . 
the Law of England allows only a double Party, viz. as to Lords of P Ba 
liament, and Commons, whether Knights, Eſquires, Gentlemen, or YS 
men, without any Confideration of the great inequality of Circomſtans | 
ces among them; ( Teomer having as little ſenſe of Genzility, as Com- 
mons can have of the Privileges of Noble; ) it is apparent that this 
Trial by Peers was not founded upon equality of Cirenmſtances ; and that 
in all reaſon, thoſe who do enjoy the /egal Privileges of Peers, are to be | 
looked on as ſuch by Magna Charta. | = iP Neth 
But the great Objection is, that the Lawyers are of another Opinion, - as 
to this Trial by Peers, and not only the common ſort, who take all 
on Truſt, which they find ip the modern Law. Books, but thoſe who _ 
have ſearched moſt into Antiquity, ſuch as Mr. Selden and Sir Ed. Coke. 
To this therefore I anſwer, —_ . p 
1. The Author of the Peerage, & Nc. proves the Biſhops are not Peers, 1-6 
becauſe not to be tried by Peers. This conſequence Mr. Selden utterly de- privil. of. 
nies; for he ſaith, if is true and plain that the Biſhops have been Peers, $545 
For which he quotes the Biſhop of Wincheſter's Caſe, who was queſtion'd in * 
the King's Bench for leaving the Parliament at Salisbury in the beginning of 
Ed. III. and he pleaded to the declaration, quod ipſe eſt unus & Paribus 
Regni, that he was one of the Peers of the Realm ; which, he faith, was 
allowed in Court. And from other Book-caſes and Parliament-Rolls he there 
evidently proves, that the Biſhops were / eers, which he not only aſ- Titles of 
ſerts in that confuſed Rhapſody, which went abroad under his name; #7 
but in his elaborate Work of the laſt Edition of his Titles of Honour, in . f. . 
which he corrected and left out the falſe or doubtful paſſages of his firſt 32. in. 
Edition. And among the reſt, that paſſage wherein this Author tri- _ 
umphs, A Biſhop ſhall not be tried by Peers in Capital Crimes. The ſame 
thing I confeſs is ſaid in the Privileges of the Baronage ; which he there 
calls 2 point of Common Lam as it is diſtinguiſhed from As of Parliament ; 5. 133. 
i. e. the cuſtom and practice hath been ſo. And the only evaſion he hath 
for Magna Charta is this; that it is now to be interpreted according to the 
current practice, and not by the literal interpretation of the Words, Which 
is an admirable anſwer, if one well conſiders it, and juſtihes all violati- 
ons of Magna Charta, if once they obtain and grow into Caſtor. For 
then, no matter for the expreſs Words of Magna (Charta, if the contra- 
ry practice hath been received and allowed in legal Proceedings. This 
is to do by Magna Charta, as the Papiſts do by the Scriptures, viz. make 
it a meer Noſe of Wax, and ſay, it is to bg interpreted according to the pra- 
ice of the Church. . © n dent 1 
2. Some things are affirmed about this matter with as great aſſu- 3. Inft. 
rance as this is, which have not been the conſtant practice. Coke is po-. 3* 
ſitive, that Biſhops are not to be tried by their Peers but ſo he is in the 
ſame page, that « Nybleman cannot wave his Trial by his Peers, and put 
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himſelf upon the Trial ofthe Countrey : Whereas it is ſaid in the Record, 
4 Ed. II. that Thomas Lord Berkely, ponit ſe ſuper Patriam, puts himſelf 
upon his Conntrey, and was tried by a Jury of 12 Knights: And 28 H. Vi. 
the Duke of S»ffolk declined the Trial of his Peers, and ſubmitted to the 
King's Mercy. By which it appears, that this was a Privilege. which 
was not to be denied them, if they challenged it; but, atleaſt before 
15 Ed. III. they might wave it if they pleaſed, and after that too, if 
they were tried out of Parliament. For this Trial by Peers was intended 
for a Security againſt arbitrary Power in taking away Mens Lives; and 
therefore it was allowed at the King's Suit, but not at the Suit of the 
Party. But it Biſhops were tried out of Parliament, and did voluntari- 
ly decline the challenge of this Privilege, this is no argument at all a- 
* their Right of Veerage; and ſo I find ſome ſay it was in the Caſe of 
ider, Biſhop of Rocheſter, in H. VIIT's time; which is the great Prece- 
dent in the Law-Books. | | 
3. The method of Proceeding as to the Trial of Biſhops by Common 
Juries, while the Pope's Power continued in England, is not ſo clear, 
that any forcible Argument can be drawn from thence. Becauſe the 
Biſhops then looked on themſelves as having 0 Peers out of Parliament, 
in point of Judgment, but B:ſbops. As in the famous Caſe of Adam Bi- 
ſhop of Hereford, under Ed. II. who was reſcued from the King's Bench 
by his Brethren the Biſhops, becauſe they looked on his appearing there 
as 4 Violation of the Liberties of the Church. I do not go about to defend 
theſe Proceedings; but I am ſure the Author of the Peerage, G. very 
much miſreprefents this buſineſs ; for he makes it as if the Biſhops were 
legally convicted in Court by a common Jury, and that after convict ion he 
was deliver d to the Archbiſhop, to the intent, as he ſuppoſes, that he ſhould 
be degraded. Whereas, in truth, the Biſhops carried him out of the 
Court, without his giving any Anſwer to the Indictment; and when 
he was abſent, the Aing commanded the Jury to bring in their Verdict; 
and without ever being heard to make any Defence for himſelf, they 


walfingh. found him guilty in all the Articles laid to his Charge. That Author ve- 


ry freely beſtows the terms of Impudence on the Biſhops of that time, 
and Ignorance on thoſe who go about to defend them; but I deſire to 
| know, whether of theſe two makes a Man thus miſrepreſent a matter of 
fact? For it was ſo far from being true, that upon Conviction he was deli- 
ver d to the Archbiſhop to be degraded ; that he never appeared in Court 
after, but — 2 under the Archbiſhop's care, till, after a while, 
he fully reconciled him to the King; notwithſtanding the Jury found 
him guilty of Treaſon. I defire to be informed, whether we are to un- 
derſtand Magna Charta by ſuch a Trial as this > Whether he were judg- 
ed by his Peers, I know not, but I am ſure he was not by the Law of the 
Land ; which I think is as good a part of Magna Charta as the other. 
And this, our Hiſtorians tell us, 7s the Firſt Inſtance of any Trial of this 
kind, of any Biſhop in England; which hath too much of force and vio- 
lence in it, to be a good Interpreter of Magna Charta. 

The Second Precedent is verbatim out of Mr. Selder, concerning John 
de Iſle, and the Biſhop of Ely his Bro her; which concerns ſuch matters, 
wherein himſelf conteſſes the Privilegium Clericale was allowed; and the 
Record ſaith, the Archbiſhop entring his plea, that he was to be deliver dto 
him as 4 member of his Church, he was accordingly deliver d, after the Ju- 
ry had given in their Verdict. Which ſhews, indeed, the good will that 
was then uſed, to take away even the allowed Privileges of the Clergy by 
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common Juries. And this is another ſtout Interpreter of "Magna Charta, 
when BraFon, Briton, Fleta, Stat. Weſt. 1 Articuli Cleri, c. 15. are 


confeſſed, even by Sir Edw. Coke, to be ſo clear inthe Clergy's behalf in: dt. 
; | , LU | 1. 4 633. Cc. 


theſe matters. 99 | 
The Third Precedent, which is likewiſe out of the ſame Author, is 
of Thomas Merks, Biſhop of Carliſte; ho, for his fidelity to R. II. arid 
the true Heirs hi the Crown, againſt the Uſurpation of H. IV. was found 
guilty of Treaſon by a common Jury. But Mr. Selden is ſo ingenuous 
as to take notice, that the Writ directed tothe Juſtices had in it a Nor- 
obſtante to a Statute lately made atWeſtminſter ; Licet in Stat. apnd Weſt: 
nuper edito inter cetera continetur, qudd nullus Archiep. nec Epiſcopns coram 
Tuſticiariis noſtris occaſione alicujus criminis impetatur, abſque ſpeciali præ- 
cepto 74 quouſque,&c. Which was read in Court: But the Judges urgin 
hat the Liberties of the Church did not extend to High-Treaſon, then it isſai 
he did ponere ſe ſuper Patriam; juſt as Thomas Lord Berkely did, 4 Ed. III. 


This is the only Precedent that proves that a Biſhop, before the time 


of H. VIII. did pet bimſelf upon a common Jury; and yet we ſind as good 
a Precedent of this ſort, concerning an allowed Peer of the Realm. And 
whether this ſingle Precedent be ſufficient to interpret Magna Charta, a- 
gainſt the plain Senſe of theſe Words, and to make a conſtant Practice, 
I leave any rational Man to judge. 

But if this were yielded in Caſes of High- Treaſon, wherein the Pri- 
vilege of Clergy holds not, (eſpecially ſince the Statutes 25 Ed. III. c. 
4. and 4 H. IV. c. 2, 3.) Mr. Selden tells them, that there is no conſe- 
quence from hence, becauſe they are not to be tried by Peers, therefore they 
are not Peers; fince the Common Law may limit this Privilege of Peers 
in one particular Caſe, which may hold in all others. As it is no di- 
minution to the Peerage of the Temporal Lords to be tried by a common 
Jury at the Suit of the Party. I conclude the Anſwer to this Argument, 


as Mr. Camden doth his Diſcourſe about this Subject; who having pro- Camden. 


ved that the Biſhops do enjoy all other Privileges of Peers, except this r.. a3. 


of being tried by them, (which he ſeems to attribute to a kind of Re- 
venge upon them, for pleading ſuch Exemptions by the Canon-Law.) 
After all, he leaves it to tbe Lawyers to determine, whether this be juris 


explorati. The meaning of which I am ſure is not, as the Author of 


the Letter expreſſeth it, that it was always ſo, and never otherwiſe. / 
But the great difficulty to ſome is, That a Predial or Feudal Barony 


| doth not ennoble the Blood, and therefore can give no Right of Peerage. 


Whereas it is well known, that all the Baronies of Exgland were ſuch 
from the Conquerors time till after the Barons Mars, when, for Reaſon 


of State, it was thought neceſſary to make the Nobility more depen- 


dant on the Crown. And all that were Barons were Pares, i. e. Peers. 
So du Freſne quotes an old Poem of the Common Laws of England, 
Barons nous appelloms les Piers del Realm. 
In France, from whence our Baronies firſt came, Eccleſfaſtical Per- 
ſons with predial Baronies are thought as capable of Peerage as any. 


For, there at firſt all the Barozes,Regni (who both in France and Eng- Cloſſur. v. 
land were the ſame with the Barone, Regis, however ſome of late have Fares. 


diſtinguiſhed them) fate in the great Council, and all publick irs 
paſſed through them, and they were judged by their own Order; and 
theſe were called Pares Regni, among whom he e were compre- 
hended. At laſt Lem VII. A. D. 1179. (as mo hors agree) choſe 
Twelve out of the great number of the Peers of France, of which half 
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the number were Biſhops who held Feudal Barovies of the Kids, and 
the Archbiſhop. of  Rheims. is the firſt of the whole Number. And be- 


cauſe theſe enjoyed greater Privileges than other Peers, their number 

was increaſed by particular Favour, but the ancient Right of Peerage 

walſingh. FEmained to ali the, Barons of the Realm. In Scatlend, when they ap- 

ad a.D. painted Twelve Pens for the King's Council, they were 4 Biſbops, 4 Earls, 

_ & Baront. So that in the neighbour Nations Feodal Baronies were ne- 

weſt. A. yer thought inconſiſtent with Peerage; and we have as little Reaſon to 

1295 think chem ſo with us, ſince to this Day the Biſbops do enjoy not on- 

ly.cbe great Right of Peerage, of-ficting and voting in the Houſe of 

Peers, but have ſome perſanal Privileges of Peers allowed them by the 

Common Lam, a8 is already ſhewed. Ne CR. 

II. The aft thing to be conſidered is, the Capacity in which they (it 

in the Houſe, whether as a Third Eſtate or not? The Author of the Let- 

ter not only denies it, but oppoſes it with great Vehemency, and of- 

fers many At horit ies and Reaſons againſt it. All which muſt be weigh'd 

with the fame,GCalmneſs and Impartiality which bath been hitherto u- 

ſed in this Diſcourſe. And there are three things to be diſtinctly han- 

dled for the clearing of this Matter: 1. His Fuund ation. 2. His Autho- 

rities. 3. His Reaſons. ... 08 2b... 7 a | 

p. 33. (I.) His Foundation whereupon he builds, which is, That the B.ſbops 

fit in the Houſe only in the Capacity of Temparal Barons, William the Con- 

ueror having brought the Temporalties of Biſhops under the Condition of 

Barawie c. That they do fit there in the Right of their Barovies, was 

yielded at firſt ; but whether they fit there only in that Capacity, is the 

And here I crave leave to make uſe of this Author's diſtinction, and 

to apply it to this purpoſe, viz. of the Biſhops ſitting in the Houſe in a 

Judicial way, and in bbs Lecihatioe way. When they fit in the Judicial 

way, as Members of the Supreme Court of ſudicature, I grant that they fit 

only in the Capacity of Temporal Barons, as appears by the Conſtitution 

of Clarendon; where the King requires their Attendance in Jadicature 

as his Barons : But that in the Legi//ative way they have a further Capa- 

city, as repreſenting a Third Eſiate in Parliament, I prove by theſe Ar. 
guments. 

. [ 1. During the Vacancy of Biſhopricks, Writs were ſent to the Guar- 

Titles of dians of the Spiritualties, to attend the Parliament. Which Mr. Selden, 


_ who cannot be ſuſpected for partiality in this matter, faith 3s obvious 


\ 17. 23. in the Rolls of Parliament ; and which he cannot deny to be an evidence 


of the Biſhops ſitting in Parliament as Biſhops, and as Spiritual only, 4s 
they did in the Saxon times, in the Mittena gemot. So likewiſe, the Vi- 
cars General had Writs when the Biſhops were beyond Sea. But neither 
of theſe could fit in Parliament as Temporal Barons. 

But becauſe ſo much depends on the Proof of this, and no Man hath 
yet undertaken it, I ſhall bring clear Teſtimonies of the conſtant Pra- 
Rice of it, from the Records of the Tower. 

-24 Edw. I. Writs were directed Cuſtodi Archiepiſcopatis Eborum, ſede 
vacante; & EleFo Menevenſs, vel ejus vices gerenti, ipſo agente in par- 
tibus ' tranſmarinis. | 

27 Ed. I. Cuſtodibus Epiſcop. Lincoln. ſede vacante; & Capitulo Eccleſ. 
B. P. Eborum, Cuſtodibus Spiritual. ejuſdem Dioceſ. ſede vacante. 
5 Ed. II. Vicario.generali Archiep. Eborum, ipſo Archiepiſcopo in remotis 
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6 Ed. Il. Cuſtodi Architpiſcopaths Cantuar. ſede vacante. . __ © 

7 54 1 To Py an, x 4 9 Epiſcop. Landl. ſede vacante. 
I. Hd. III. Cuſtodi Spiritualitatis Archiep, Cantuar. ſede vacante - and 
es" 47rg Ie | 150 Þ Fa * ſe OO" bs 

7 III. Rex AHilecto ſebi in Chriſta Priori Eccleſ. Chri i Cantuar. Cu- 
ſtodi Spiritualit. Archiep. Cantuar. ſede vacante. 7 "if va 

10 Ed. III. Cuſtodi Spirit, Epiſcop. Norwic. ſede vacante, + ._ 
11 KEA. III. Cuſtodi Spirit. Epiſcop. Core edle wacante; & N. Epi- 
ſcop. Lincoln, vel ejus Ficario n ipſo Epiſcoꝑs in remotit agenrte. 
12 Ed. II. A more general Wiit to the Arctabiſh. Fe. vel Vicariis ve- 
ſiris l uobic in partibus Franſmatrinis agentibas. 3 
"a 4 EA. Ill. T. Epiſcop. Hereford. vel ejus Vicario generals, ipſo Epiſcopo 


% 
oy 


? hag 57 agente, _ * 85% | 40 5 7 
20 Ed. III. Cuſtodi Spiritualit. Epiſcop. Aſapbenſis, & c. 
T he mee id 20 E. (3.) 34. v4 38. 44. fe R (2.) 6. 7 10. 
12. 13. 18. 20. 7. (A.) 8. 2 H. (5.3. 4. 5. 7. 8. 2 2 H. (6.) 
4. 5.9. 10. 11. 15. 18.0. 25. 29. 12 Edw. 4. In all theſe years, there 
are Writs directed, either to the Guardians of the Spiritwalties in the 
Vacancies of the Sees r to the Near. general or Chancellours in their ab- 
ſence beyond the Seas. Which are ſufficient to prove this to have been 
the conſtant Practice of Parliament, in thoſe times. 

O2. ] Some Church-men were ſummon d to Parliament who could have 
no pretence to ſit there as Temporal Barons. For 49 H. III. the Deans 
of Tort, Exeter, Wells, Salisbury and Lincoln were ſummon d with the 


* 


—— 


like Writ as the reſt, And Mr. Seiden obſerves, that in the times of 1b. . 2. 


Edw. I. Edw. II. Edw. III. where the Clauſe Præmunientes is omitted 
in the Writ to the Biſhops, their particular and ſeveral Writs were 
oo to ſome Deans and Priors of Cathedral Churches, to appear in Par- 
iameni. 1 ee . | 4% 

But to prove more fully the intereſt the Clergy had then in Parlia- 
nente, it is worth our obſerving, that in the ancient Records there are 
4 ſeveral ſorts of Writs, wherein the Clergy were concerned. : 

1. In the common Writs of Summons to Parliament ſent to the Arch- 
biſhops and Biſhops, with the Clauſe of Fraæmunientes, which runs thus; 
Premunientes Priorem & Capitulum, or Decan. & Capit. Hecleſiæ veſtræ, 
Archidiaconos, totumque Clerum veſiræ Dioceſ. facientes, quod idem Prior 
. Archidiaconi in propriis perſonis ſuis, ac dictum Capitulum per unum, 
idemque Clerns per duos Procuratores idoneos, plenam G. ſuſficientem po- 
teſtatem ab ipſis Capitulo & Clero habentii prædictis die & loco interſint, 
ad conſent iendum hiit que tunc ibidem de communi conſilio ipfius Regni no- 
ſtri, divina favente Clementia, contigerint ordinari. So Mr. Selden repre- 
ſents it from the 50 Edw. III. member.6. And with him Sir Edw. Coke 


Titles of 
Honour, 


agrees; who ſaith, by this Clauſe in the Writ of Summons to the Biſhops, p- 59. 


they are requi 


red to ſummon theſt perſons to appear perſonally at the Parlia- 1 . 


event : But he proves they had*no Voices there, becauſe they had required * 


only ad conſentiendum, G. Which is a very weak argument. For, 
(1.) His own great Authority, Modus tenendi Parlamentum, ſaith ex- 
preſly, they were called ad tractand. & deliberand. and that their names 
were called over in the beginning of Parliament; and that they had a woice 
there, and did make up part of the Commons of England. Not that the 
Procuratores Cleri did Gi rogether with them, after they had a Speaker 
of their own; of which I find no Precedent: But they ſate by them- 


ſelves, having a /rolocutor of their own; which is the very ſame none 
« u 
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uſed in the Rolls for the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons. (2.) Theſe 
words do not exclude them from being part of the commune Concilium 
Regni, but only ſhew, that their Conſent was required, accotding to 
the Cuſtom of that time. And 23 Ed. I. the Clauſe is more full, ad 
traFand. ordinand. & faciend. the like 24 Ed. I. But in 27 Ed. I. the 
words are, ad faciend. & conſentiend. (3.) The ſame argument would 
exclude the Commons from any Voices: for in 23 Ed. I. the Writ for 
chuſing Knights and Burgeſſes ran after the ſame manner; ita quod did; 
milites plenam & ſufficientem poteſtatem pro ſe & Gommun' Comit preditt' 
& dit Cives & Burgenſes pro ſe & Communit' Civit' &. Burg tunc ibidem 
habeant, ad faciend' tunc quod de communi Concilio ordinabitur *. 
ffs. Would any man be ſo unreaſonable to infer from hence, that the 
Houſe of Commons have no Votes? The ſame form is uſed 26 Ed.]. 
30 of the ſame. In 5 Ed. II. it is, ad conſentiendum, &c. 6 Ed. Il. 


it is, ad faciend. quod de communi Conſilio contigerit ordinari. 7 Ed. II. 


ad faciendum &. conſentiend. and ſo it continued to the 26 Ed, III. 
when firſt came in, ad traFand. conſulend. faciend. but 44 Ed. I. it was 
only, ad conſulend. & conſentiend. 46 Ed. III. it was, ad faciendum G 


conſentiendum his que tunc de communi Conſilio Regni contigerit ordinar; : 


ſo 47 Edw. III. hich hath. been the general form, ever fince obſer- 


ved, and would exclude the Houſe of Commons from any Votes in Par- 
lament, as well as the Clergy. | *; 

2. There were other Writs of Summons to Parliament wherein the 
2 Præmunientes was left out; and then particular Writs were ſent 
to ſuch Deans and dignified Clergy-men as the King thought fit. So it 


* 


was not only. 49 H. III. but there were two Summons 23 Ed. I. and in 


one of them the Clauſe Præmunientes was inſerted, in the other not. 
It was left out 25 Ed. I. and in one 27 Ed. I. and put in in another, and 
left out again 28. and 30. of Ed. I. Inſerted 1 Ed. II. in one Mrit, and 
omitted in others; and ſo in the 3 following years: But afterwards ge- 
nerally inſerted, except 6 Ed. II. 13. 16. 18. In 5 Ed. III. it was o- 
mitted, and ſo in 6. and ſome few years afterwards: But then it gene- 
rally obtained, that the Clauſe Præmunientes was put into the Writs of 
the Biſhops Summons to the Parliament. | 
3. There were Writs of Sammons to great Councils, which were no 
Aſſemblies of the Eſtates; and then only ſome great B:ſhops and Lords, 
or other Great Men were ſummon'd, without any Writs to others, or 
any notice taken of them. In ſuch a Summons 2 Ed. II, only 4 Biſbopt 
are named; 18 Ed. II. only 6; 19 only 5; 2 Ed. III. only 2. and the 
Guardians of the Spiritualties of the See of Canterbury : and ſo 4 Ed. 
III. and in another the ſame year, 3 beſides the Archbiſhop of Canterbu- 
ry. 5 Ed. III. Summons were ſent to the Archbiſhop of York, and 19 
Biſhops more. 11 Ed. III. the Writ was directed to the Archbi/bop of 
York, and ſuch Biſhops, Earls, and Great Men as were of the Kings 
Council : And two more were ſummon'd the ſame year. The form of 
the Writ differs little from that to the Parliament, only. rhe Clauſe 
Premunientes is always left out, and only ſome particular Biſhops and 
Nobles are called, and no Writs for Elections of Knights or Burgeſſes. 
In the 16 Ed. III. the Writ is ſent to the Archbiſhop and 7 Biſhops more; 
but none to Abbots, Priors, Sheriffs, G c. Which ſhews that this was 
Magnum Concilium, as it is ſometimes called, but no Parliament. : 
4. There were Writs to ſummon a Convocation diſtin& from the Writ 
of Summons to the Parliament with the Clauſe Premunientes. This will 
. appear 
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the firſt ru ot Summons to a Convocation, Which I have 
ſeen; which bears date at Lincoln 17 Feb. 9. Ed. II. hut the Parliament. 
was. ſummon d 16. of Ofober: before, to meet at Lincola in gvindend 
S. Hilaru; with the Clauſe Præmunientes in the Writ to the Bi/bops. 
In which Summons to Convocat ion it is expteſſed, that thoſe. Biſhops and 


were cancer d,. unitninouſly yield to 4 Subſidy ; but ſo, that o 
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ot bers of the Clergy, -who were ſummon'd to Parliament, did, as 2 AG, s 
ile 


Clergy vo were not ſummom d to Parliament ſbould. mess in Convocation, and. 
—_ Mhereto. Therefore the King ſend s bis Writ g14he Archbiſhop to ſun 
mon all thePrelates/whether Religiats.or others, and'dthers of theClergy of his 


Previnte, to meet at London poſt. 15. Paſch ad tract and. & conſentaend. 


&c. Here we have the plain difference between the rita to Parlia- 


ment, and to Convocation. The Writs to the Parliament were ſent to 
the wars. Wes: the Biſbopr, with. the clauſe Premunientes, &c. 
ſummoning thoſe of the Clergy who. were, then thought neceffaty to 
the Aſenbly of the three Eſtales in Parliament: But when a Convocation 
was called, then the Writs were only directed to the two Arehbi 
who were to ſummon the reſt of the Clergy, and not only thoſe wh. 
held by Baronies, but» others of the dighified Clergy, tam exemp!os 
oy non exemptos, ,with the Proctors of the Chapters and Clergy of the 
raceſe, ad tractand' & conſulend ſuper præmiſſis una vobiſcum & aliis 
per Nos tunc mittendis. So it is expreſſed in the Vrit for Convocation 
11 Ed. III. 29 Ed. III. 31 Ed. III. 7 R. II. 29 H. VI. 23 Ed. IV. only 
theſe two laſt have this difference, ad tractaud, conſentiend, conclud 


20rd, . a "o 
nete things I bave laid together, not barely to clear this intricate 
matter, (as it hath been made) of the intereſt the Clergy then had in 
Parliaments as well as Convocation; but chiefly to prove from hence, 
that all the intereſt they had in Parliament: was not meerly on the ac- 
count of the Temporal Baronies which the B ſbops and many of the 4b- 
bats then had. Which is the great, but common miſtake of the Au- 
thor of the Letter. | Ba le T7 | 
[3.] After the Biſhopricks were made Baronies, the diſtinction even 
in Parliament is kept up between the ſeveral Eſtates of the Clergy and 
Laity. For although Baronaginm doth often taken in all; yet ſome- 
times they are ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed, that we may ſee they were 
looked on as two diſtin& Eſtates in Parliament, So Eadmerus, (ſpeak- 


ſuper premilſuc, & aliis que fabi (larius exponentur tunc ibidem ex harte 


ing of what paſſed in Parliament 3 H. I.) faith it was done wtrinſque Or- Eadmer. 
dinis concordi curd & ſolicitudine, by the conſent of both Eſtater. $0 1,7. 67. 
Matt; Paris, ſpeaking of the Summons to appear in the beginning of . 


H. I. comprehends all under thoſe 2 Eſtates, Cleras Angliæ, & Pop. uni- 
verſus And again, Reſpondeate Clero, &. Magnatibus cunctis. Speak- 
ing of a Parliament under H. II. he ſaiĩth, Conuocato Clero Regni, ac Po- 
pulo. In 39 H. II. deſcribing a Parliament, he calls thoſe aſſembled 
Nobiles Anglie, tam piri Eccleſtaſtici quam Secularet. And in the Writs 
of Summons the diſtinction hath been always preſerved between the 
Prælati and the, Magzates : For in thoſe to the Biſhops it is, cum cæte- 
ri Prælatis, Magnatibus, &c. in thoſe to the Temporal Lords, cum Pre- 
latis, Magnatibus, &c. In thoſe to the Biſhops they were commanded, 
in Fide & Dile&ione quibus nobis tenemini : in thoſe to the Temporal 
Lords, in Fide & Homagio; or, ſince Ed. III. mn 15 Ligeancia. 
Which thews that they were not ſummon d meerly as Temporal Barons. 
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s. [4.1 The Author of the Letter confeſſeth, the Clergy to be one of the 
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three Eftates of the Kingdom; but denies them to be one of the three 

| Eftates in Parliament. From whence I argue thus, Either the Clergy 

muſt be repreſented in Parliament, or one of the Eſtates of the Kingdom 

is not at all repreſented there, And if one of the Eſtates of the King- 

dom be not there repreſented, how can it be a perfect Repreſentative? 

So that this diſtinction of the Three Eſtates of the Kingdom, and the Three 

Eftates in Parliament, unavoidably overthrows the Parliaments being a 
compleat Repreſentative. But in 23 H. VIII. 2. 33. as Mr. Petr ob- 

The ancient ſerves, there is this paſſage in the Parliament Rolls. 1: 3s confidered and 
Right of declared by the whole Body of this Realm, now repreſented by 4 {yoo 
mn, 5. 61. of the ſame = in this preſent Parliament. Therefore all the Eſtates 
of the Kingdom muſt be repreſented in Parliament. And 1 Eliz. c. 3. 

be Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and the Commons are ſaid to repreſent 

in Parliament the Three Eſtates of the Realm. From whence it follows, 

that, according to the ſenſe of the Parliament, if the Clergy be an E- 

ſtate of the Kingdom, as he ſaith they are, they muſt be repreſented in 
Parliament, or the whole Body of the Realm cannot be there repreſented, 

(2.) We now come to conſider the weight of Authority in this matter, 
For which I ſhall premiſe two things. 1 [ET 

I. That the whole Parliament aſſembled are the beſt Judges, which 
are the Three Eſtatet in Parliament; and their Authority is more to be 
valued, than that of any particular Perſons, whether Lawyers or others. 

2. That no Parliaments can give better Teſtimony in this matter, 
than thoſe which have aſſumed moſt to themſelves. For if there be 
Three Eſtates in Parliament, and the Biſhops be none, then the King 
mult be One of the Three; as the Author of the Letter inſinuates, through- 
out this Diſcourſe ; and the natural conſequence from hence ſeems to 
be a coordination; or that two joyning together may over-rule the 
third. Therefore in all Reaſon, it any Parliaments would have made the 
King one of the Three Eſtates, it would have been either the Parliameat 
1 H. IV. which depoſed one Aing, and ſet up another; or that 1 K. III. 
which diſinherited the Children of Ed. IV. and ſet up their Uncle. 

I ſhall therefore firſt from the Rol/s of theſe two Parliaments ſhew, 
which are the Three Eſtates in Parliament; and from them, evidently 
prove that the King is none, but the Biſhops are the Third Eſtate. 

I begin with the Parliament 1 H. IV. by the Rolls it appears, (I.) 
That R. II. appointed two Procurators to declare his Reſignation of the 
Crown, coram omnibus Statibus Regni, before all the States of the King- 
dom. From whence it unavoidably tollows, 1. That the King was none 
of them; 2. That the Eſtates of the Kingdom, and the Eſtates in Par- 
lament are the ſame thing. (2.) Among the Articles againſt R. Il. one 
is concerning the Impeachment of Tho. Archbiſhop ot Canterbury, coram 
Rege & omnibus Statibus Regni, before the King and all the Eſtates of the 
Realm. The King then was none of the Eſtates. (3.) The Commiſſi- 
oners for the Sentence of Depoſition are ſaid to be appointed per Pares 
. Proceres Regni Anglie Spirituales & Temporales, & ejuſdem Regni Com- 
nmunitates, ones Status ejusdem Regni repreſent antes; by the Peers and Lord: 
Spiritual and Temporal, and the Commons of the Kingdom, repreſenting all the 
States of the Kingdom. Where obſerve, 1. The Biſhops are called Peers, as 
well as the Temporal Lords. 2. The Eſtates of the Parliament are to repre- 
ſent allt he E/t ates of the Kingdom. 3. The Three Eflates in Parliament are 


the Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, and the Commons of the Realm ; 
an 
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and Fabian expreſly calls them the Three Eft 
repreſenting the whole Body of the Realm. iel. 158. 
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In the Rolls of Parliament 1 K. JII. it is recorded, that before his Co- 


ronat ion, certain Articles were delivered unto him in the name of the Three 
Eſtates of the Realm of England ; that is to ſay, of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and of the Commons by Name, &c. Now foraſmnch as neither 
the ſaid Three Eſtates, neither the ſaid Perſons which in their name preſent- 
ed and deliver'd ( as it is aforeſaid ) the ſaid Roll unto our ſaid Sovereign 


Lord the King, were aſſembled in form of Parliament, divers Doubts have 
been moved, &c. Now by the ſaid Three Eſtates aſſembled in this preſent 
Parliament, and by Authority of the ſame, be it ratified, and enrolled; &c. 


Upon which Mr. Pryn himſelf makes this Marginal Note, The Three E- Abridg. 
ſtates mu't concur to make a Parliament; no one or two 


of them being a full v 

or real Parliament, but all conjoyned. 37 | es 

But leſt I ſhould ſeem to take advantage only of theſe two Parliaments, 

I ſhall now ſhew this to have been the conſtant ſenſe of the Parlia- 
ments; as will appear by theſe following Records, © 

In 1 H. VI. u. 12. All the Eſtates of the Realm are ſaid to be aſſembled 

in Parliament, 3 H. VI. x. 19. the Three Eſtates aſſembled in this preſent 
Parliament. 1 1 

6 H. VI. #. 24. the Duke of Glouceſter defired an explanation of his 
Power as Protector; in the Anſwer, drawn up by the Lords appointed 
for that purpoſe, it is alledged ht H. V. could not by his laſt Will, nor 
otherwiſe, alter, change, or abroge, without the Aſſent of the Three Eſtates ; 
nor commit or grant, to any Perſon, Governance vr Rule of this Land, lon- 
ger than he lived. Nevertheleſs they add, It was adviſed and appointed 
by the Authority of the King, aſſenting the Three Eſtates of this Realm. 
Which ſhews how far the King was from being thought one of the 
Three Eſtates in Parliament at that time. 1 | 

10 H. VI. u. 17. Ralph Lord Cromwell put in a Petition to the Parlia- 
ment, that he was d:ſcharged the Office of King s Chamberlain in a way con- 
tray to the Articles for the Council ſworn, 8 H. VI. coram tribus Regni 
Statibns, before the Three Eſtates of the Realm, as they were aſſembled in 
Parliament; which appears by the Record 8 H. VI. n.27, 

11 H. JI. . 10. The Duke of Bedford appeared in Parliament, and de- 
clared the Reaſons of his coming coram Domino Rege & tribus Regni 
Statibus, before the King and the Three Eſtates of the Realm; as it is in the 
Record, but not mention'd in the Abridgment. | | 

1. 11, Domino Rege & tribus Regni Statibus in præſenti Parlamento 
exiſtentibus, the King and the Three Eſtaies of the Realm being preſent in 
Parliament. Nothing can be plainer, than that the King is none; and 
that the Three Eſtates of the Kingdom are the Three Eſtates in Parliament. 

11 H. VI. n. 24. Lord Cromwell Treaſurer exhibits a Petition in Parli- 
ament, wherein he ſaith, The Eſtate and Neceſſity of the King and of the 
Realm, haue been notified to the Three Eſtates of the Land aſſembled in 
Parliament. | 

In an Appendix annexed to the Rolls of Parliament that Year, the 
Duke of Bedford ſaith, in his Petition to the King, how that in your 
Lift Parliament yit liked your Highneſs, by yadvis of Three Eſtates of yis 
Land, to will me. | 44 WII 

23 H. VI. 11. Præſente Domino Rege & tribus Regni Statibus in præ- 
ſenti Parlamento exiſtentibus, &c. | 

28 H. VI. n. 9. Domino Rege & tribus Regni Statibus in pleno Parla- 

nrento comparentibus, &c. St After 


ates of this preſent Parl tament, —F 7s 
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f. 8s. After theſe I ſhall inſiſt upon the Precedents cited by the Author of the Re, 

Letter himſelf; viz. the Ratification of the Peace with France by the Three the 

Eſtates 9 H. V. and 11 fl. VII. which he alledges as an extraordinary cot 

4 thing, that the Three Eſtates joyned in theſe Tranſations ; whereas in truth ſail 
man, nothing but a Ratification of the Peace in Parliament; and conſe- ma 

quently, thoſe Ihvee Eſater of the Kingdom, are the Three Eſtates of Par- Di 

/ | Bacon, # lament. For the Parliament was then fitting at both theſe Ratificati- 
7. /- ani. ons; and no other Aſſembly of the Three Efates was ever known in be 

>. 404.  Bagland. Watfingham ſaich. that H. V. called a Parliament. which wa: th 


ning at that time ; for the King kept St. George s Feaſt at Windſor that 
Year; from thence he went to the Parliament at London, which ended 
within a Month; and the ratification of the Peace bears date May 2. Judge 
then, whether theſe were not the Three Eftates in Parliament £ But to 
prove this more fully, it ſeems by 234. FI. v. 24. that a Statute was 
made in the time of H. V. that no Peace ſhould be made wih France without 
the conſent of the T hree Eſtates of both Realm; which was then repealed. 
But whom hey meant by the Three Eſtates here in the time of H. VI. ap- 
pears by 28 H. JJ. v. 9. whenthe Chancellor in the preſence of the King, 
gave thanks to the Three Eſtates, and prorogued the Parliament; wherein 
it is plain, the Three Eſtates in Parliament were meant, and that the 
King could be none of them. In 38 H. VI. ». 38. the Chancellor again, 
i Ihe preſence of the King ani of the Three Eſtates, having given thanks 
ro all the Eſtates, diſſolved rhe Parliament. But that which puts this mat- 
ter out of doubt is, that in the Parliament 1 H. VI. the Queen Dowager 
in het Petition mentions the Ratification made in Parliament, 9 H. V. 
and ſaith, it war vot only ſworn by the King, but by the three Eftates of 
the Kingdom of England: Ceſt aſſavoir, les Prelatz, Nobles, & Grandr, 
per les Commns dt meſm le Roialm D'engleterre : that is to ſay, by the 
relates, Nobles, and other Grandees, and by the Commons of the Realm of 
England ; as appears more fully, ſaith that Petition, by the Records 
and Ac, of the ſaid Parliament. And the King there declares in four 
ſeveral Inſtruments, that the ſaid Articles of Peace were approved and 
ratified by Authority of Parliament, in theſe Words, vi quidem Pax, p 
Tractatus, conclufto & concordlia, omneſque Articuli contenti in eiſden, in E 
Parlamento dliili Patris noſtri apud Weſtm. 22 die Maii A. R. 9. tento, t 
Anttoritate ejuſdem Parlamenti approbati, laudati, anForizati & acceptati. t 
Nothing can be plainer from hence, than that the Three Eſtates of the 1 
Kuedom were no other than he Three Eſtates in Parliament, And the t 
lame appears by another Petition of the ſame Queen, 2 H. VI. x. 19. t 
Fot latter Times I ſhall inſtance only in the Parliament 1 Elix. c. 3. r 
wherein the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons declare, that 1 
t 
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they do repreſent in Parliament the Three Eſtates of the Realm. From 
whence it follows, 1. That the Three Eſtates of the Kingdom muſt be 
repreſenteil in Parliament. 2. That the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
aud the Commons do repreſent thoſe Three Eſtates of the Kingdow, and 
therefore are the Three Eſtates in Parliament. 3. That the Xing can be 
none of the Eſtates in Parliament, becauſe he doth not repreſent any of 
rhe Eſtates of the Kingdom. : 
And it is a wonder to me, that any Man, who conſiders the Conſtitu· | 
tion of the Government of Europe, and how agreeable it was in all the 
Kingdoms of it, as to the Aſſemblies of the Three Eſtates, could ever | 
take the King to be one of the Three Eſtates in Parliament. For the Que- | 
ſtion would ſeem ridiculous to Perſons of any other Nation, j. ” 


i. 
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8 ſhould ask them whether the King was reckon d among the tres Ordines- 

1e Regni? For by the Three Eſtates they all mean the Three Ranks of Men, 

ee the Clergy, -Nobility, and Commonalty. But the Aathor of the Letter p. 88 
ry could not deny that theſe were the three Eſtates of the Kingdom ;, but be. 

th ſaith, the Three Eſtates of Parliament are clean another thing; which I 

e- may reaſonably ſuppoſe, is ſufficiently diſproved by the foregoing 

r Diſcourſe. Gel, | . 

ti But he quotes ſeveral Authorities for what he ſaith, which muſt now. 

in be examined, and will appear to be of no weight, if compared with 

” the evidence already given on the other ſide. ages it 

at The firſt Authority is of King James, in his Speech at the Prorogation of *- 9 
Ni the Parliament 1605. wherein he ſaith, 7he Parliament conſiſts. of a Head 

ge and a Body; the King is the Head, the Body are the Members of the Parlia- 

to ment. This Body is ſubdivided into two parts, the Upper and the Lower, 

47 Houſe. The Upper conſiſts of ige Nobility and the Biſhops, the Lower of 

ut Knights and Burgeſſes. The force of the Argument lies in King James 

d. bis making the Biſbops but a part of the Upper Houſe : But that this doth 

p- not exclude their being a Third Eſtate, I prove by a parallel Inſtance. 

g. In 5 F. IV. the Biſhop of London being Chancellor compared the Par- 

in liament to a Body, as King James did; but he made the Church the Right 

he Hand, the Temporal Lords the Left Hand, and the Commonalty the other 

in, Members ; yet preſently after, he calls theſe the ſeveral Eſtates which the 

ks King had called to Parliament. But that the Biſhops fitting in the ; ſame 

t- Houſe with the Temporal Lords doth not hinder their being a diſtin, E- 

er ſtate, will appear when we come to anſwer his Reaſons. And for King 

V. James his ſenſe as to this matter, we may fully underſtand it by this 

of Paſſage in his Advice to his San. As the whole Subje&s of our Country Baſlic. 
Ir, (by the ancient and fundamental policy of our Kingdom) are divided into Por. sf 
he Three Eſtates, &c. Theſe Words are ſpoken of the Kingdom of Scot . 
of land, but the ancient and fundamental policy of that is the ſame with 

ds England; and he that believed the SubjeFs made the Three Eſtates there, 

ur could never believe the Ning to be one of them here. 42 

nd The next Authority is of King Charles I. in bis Anſwer to the 19 Pro- b. ice. 
r, poſetions, June 2, 1642. wherein be tells the two Houſes, that neither one 


Eſtate ſhould tranſa# what is proper for two, nor two what is proper for 
three. To which I anſwer, that the Penner of that Anſwer was ſo in- 
tent upon the main buſineſs, vi. that the two Houſes could do nothing 
without the King, that he did not go about to diſpute this matter with 
them, whether the King were one of the Three Eſtates or not? But taking 
their Suppofition for granted, he ſhews that they could have no Aut ho- 


3. rity to act without the King Concurrence. But the unwary Conceſſions 
lat in that Anſwer were found of dangerous Conſequence afterwards, when 
"mM the Kigg's Enemies framed the Political, Catechiſm out of them, which 
be is lately reprinted, no doubt, for the good of the People. : 
al, In 2 H. 4. . 32. he makes the Houſe of Commons to declare to the King v. 101. 
nd and Lords, That the Three Eſtates of the Parliament are the King, the Lords 
be Spiritual and Temporal. Whereas the Truth of that matter is this: A 
of difference had happen'd in the Houſe of .Lords, between the Earl of 

Rutland and Lord Fitz-Walter , whereupon the Houſe of Commons go 
fts- up to the King and the Lords, and having, it ſeems, an eloquent Speaker, 
be who ventured upon dangerous Metaphors, he makes bold with the Si- 
er militude of the Trinity, becauſe that would help him to perſwade them 
je- to Unity; but if he had left the King out, he might have been ſuſpe- 
we | S\{iC 2 | Qed 
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Qed to have ſet up an independant Power in the Three Eſtates; therefore 
left he ſhoutd loſe his Similitnrde, (which goes a great way with an elo- 
quent Man) he ſtrains another point, and draws the Ning into his Tri- 
ity. Arid is fuch an Expreſfion to be mention'd in compariſon with 
the expreſs Declaration but the Year before, 1 H. IV. of both Houſes con- 
cerning the Three Eftates in Parliament? | 

Next to this Siamilitude, that of Stephen Gardiner ought to be men- 
tion'd, who compared Faith, _ and Charity concurring to 5 3 
to the Concurrence of the Three Eſtates in Parliament, i. e. # ing and 
two Honſes to the making of Laws, But I wonder the Author of the Ler- 


ter, who expreffeth ſo much diſlike of his Divinity, would take his 


Fudgnrent in Politicks. But this Notion of making the King one of the 
Three Eftates, how valuable ſoever it be to ſome Men, is, it ſeems, on- 
ly to be met with in ſome grave ancient Szwzlitudes, But of what Ay- 


thority theſe are againſt the conſtant Senfe of Parliaments ſo fully de- 


clared, I leave any Man of Underſtanding to judge. 

For the Jadgment of eminent Lawyers, he quotes but one in King 
James his Time, vis. Finch, in his Book of Law, l. 2. ch. 1. who doth 
indeed, in the Words quoted by him, make the King, Lords and Com- 
mons to be the Three Eſtates. But I can hardly imagine how a learned 
Lawyer could fall into ſuch a groſs Miſtake, unleſs the Modus tenendi 
Parlamentum ſhould give occafion to it; which was accounted mo blind 
MS. in thoſe Days, but a vety great Treaſure, as appears by Sir E. Coke, 
who cites it on all occafions. And very few Lawyers had the Judg- 
ment in Antiquity which Mr. Selden had, who firſt diſcovered the juſt 
Age and Value of that MS. This Author indeed, towards the conclu- 
ſion of his Treatiſe, makes the King the firſt of the Ejiates ; but then he 
makes Six Eſtates in Parliament, or Degrees, as he calls them; and de- 
livers this for good Doctrine at the very end of his Treatiſe, That if 
any one of all theſe be ſummoned, and do not appear, yet with him it is 
notwithſtanding a full Parliament; nay, be expreſly ſaith, The King may 
hold a Parliament without a Houſe of Lords. But there are fo many o- 
ther ſuch Poſitions diſcover d by others in that Treatiſe, that I need to 
ſay no more of it. And as to this point of the King's being one of the 
Eſtates in Parliament, Sit Ed. Coke, who otherwiſe too much admired 
that Treatiſe, declares againſt it in the very beginning of his Treatiſe of 

the Parliament. This Court, faith he, confiſteth of the King's Majeſty, 
ſitting there as in his Royal Politick Capacity, and of the Three Eſtates 0 
he Realm, viz. of the Lords Spiritual, Archbiſhops and Biſhops, the Lords 
Temporal, and the Commons of the Realm. And however the Author of 
the Lerter may ſlight Mr. Selden's Judgment in this matter; yet theſe 
two may be ſufficient to weigh down the Scales againſt any one 

yer Authority to the contrary,” eſpecially, fince they were never ſufpet- 
ed, I dare ſay, for any partzality towards the Clergy. 

(3.) But the Author of the Ee thinks to carry this Point by meer 
ſtrength of Reaſon, We muſt therefore diligently conſider the Force 
of his Arguments. | 

1. If Biſhops were one of the Eſtates in Parliament, Reaſon would they 
ſhould vote by themſelves ſeparately from other Lords, which wonld make 
another Eſtate: But they do not only not vote apart by themſelves, the 
whole Body of them together; but that Body is divided and ſep«- 
rated within it ſelf, one part from another. If both Houſes ever ſate to- 


gether, as ſome imagine, (and as they do in a Neighbour Kingdom) 
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this way of Reaſoning will make but aue Eſtate in Parliament all that 
Time, But to give a clear Anſwer to this Objection ; I diſtinguiſh two 
things in the B:iſbops, their Spiritual ity, by which they repreſent x 
and their Civil Capacity as Barons, in which they note, according to the 
Rules of the Houſe. For the manner of giving their Yores is a thing 
under the Regulation of the Howſe, and depends upon Cuſtom ; but their 
Spiritual Capacity as Biſhops, in which they repreſext, doth not. And 
the Reaſon of their ſitting together with other Lords, is upon the ac- 
count of their Writs of | Summons ; which, as Mr. Se/dew confeſleth, 
ever ſince the latter end of Edw. III. hath been, for the Biſhops cum 
ceteris Prelatis, Magnatibus & Proceribss, colloquium habere & trakatum ʒ 
and therefore they are bound to ſit together in the ſame place with the 
Temporal Lords, or elſe they cannot adviſe and confer together, And I 
leave the Anthor of the Letter to conſider, whether his Reaſor or the 
King s Writ ought to take plate. | 


2, If the Biſhops were a Third Eſtate, they muſt have a negative Voice to b. 5. 


all that paſſeth there : but the Biſhops are intermingled with the Temporal 
Lords in making up the Majority, as a part of it. Since I have evidently 
proved the Clergy to be one of the T hree Eſtates in Parliament, if he be 


ſure that every Eſtate ought to have a negative Voice, then I am ſure that 


this Objection lies more upon him to anſwer, than upon the Biſhops. 
But to prevent any new Diſputes, I ſhall return this Anſwer to it. Since 


it is agreed on both ſides, that the Biſhops do fit in the Houſe as Tempo- 


rel Barons, and in that reſpect do make up the Majority of Votes in the 
Houſe of Lords, it could not but ſeem unreaſonable, that they who vo- 
ted as Barons in the Houſe ſhould have a negative Voice in another Capacity ; 
and by this means they loſt their diſtin& negative Voice, becauſe by the 
K ing's Writs they were to fit and vote with the Temporal Lords. Juſt 
as it is in the Diets of Germany: Since the diſtribution of that Aſſembly 
of the Eſtates of the Empire into the ſeveral Chambers, the Frelates vote 
according to their Ranks ; the Three FleGors in the Electoral College; the 
other Biſhops, that are Princes of the Empire, in the Chamber of Princes; 
and thoſe who are not Princes, with the Counts and Barons. So that 
here the Yotes of the Biſhops ate mingled with the reſt, without a di- 
ftin# negative Voice, and yet no one queſtions but the Biſhops do repre- 
ſent a diſtin? Eſtate of the Empire. 


3. This is a Diſparagement to the Houſe of Lords, that another Eſtate P. go. 


muſt le joined with them to make up their Negative, No more than to 
the Princes of the Empire to have the Bifhops joined with them, when 
the lnperial Cities vote by themſelves. But what Diſparagement is this, 
tor thoſe to make up the Majority of the Votes of the Baronage, who fit 
there as Barons by Tenure, by a Right as ancient as Will. the Conqueror, 
by the Authors own Confeſſion. 


4. If the Biſhops make a Third Eſtate, then a Parliament could not be b. 9 


beld without them: but 4 Parliament hath ſate excluſo Clero, a that of 
Ed. I. ard that it may do ſo in point of Law appears by the Reſolution of 


the Judges in Keilway's Reports, becauſe the Biſhops ſit in Parliament by 
_ their Baronies, This is the great Objeckton, to which I ſhall 
give 2 full Anſwer. 

[1.] it is dangerous arguing from extraordinary Caſes, to the exclu- 
ding any one of the Eſtates of the Kingdom from being repreſented in 
Parliament ; becauſe no one can tell where this way of arguing will 
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out another? And we have ſeen an Houſe of Lords excluded as unne- 
ceſſary, upon ſuch kind of Arguments; becauſe they ſit in their own Per- 
ſons, and repreſent none but themſelves.” If we once depart from the an- 
cient 'and legal Conſtitution of Parliaments, there will be no end of 
Alterations, Every new Modeller of Government hath ſomething to 


offer that looks like Reaſon, at leaſt to thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to car- 
ry it on. And if no precedents can be found, then they appeal to a 


— 


certain inviſible thing called the Fundamental Contract of the Nation + 


; which being a thing no where to be found, may fignifie what any one 
pleaſeth. Suppoſe ore extraordinary caſe happens through the diſor- 

der of Times, that the Clergy have been left out in a Parliament; what 

doth this ſigniſie towards altering the legal Conſtitution and conſtant 

Conrſe of Parliaments, which from the beginning of Parliaments in 

this Nation, have had the Eſtate of the Clergy repreſented in them? 

as ſufficiently appears by Mr. Petyt's learned Preface to his late Dif. 

p. 7, &c. courſe of the ancient Right of the Commons. The firſt after King E- 
thelbert's Converſion was, Commune Concilium tam Cleri quam Populi. 

That under Ina was, omnium Epiſcoporum, &. Principum, Procerum, 
Comitum, & omnium Sapientium, Seniorum &. Populorum totius Reg- 

ni. That under Edmund the elder was, Concilium magnum Epi- 
ſcoporum, Abbatum, Fidelium Procerum &. Populorum. | might add 

Concil many more: as that at Becanceld under King Withred A. D. 694, 
— oy 189. Epiſcopis, &c. Ducibus &. Satrapis in unum glomeratis. At Cloveſboo 
318. 327. under Kenulphus of Mercia; at Calecyth, at London, at Kingſlon. 
335 34%: Nay, not one can be found by me in the Saxon times, wherein the Bi- 
534 ſhops are not expreſſy mention d. So that if there be ſuch a thing to 
be found as the Fundamental Contract of the Nation about the Conſtitution 

of Parlaments, I do not queſtion but they have their ſhare in it. Inſo- 

much that Sir H. Spelman makes it his deſcription of the Mittena Gemot, 


that in it, as Mr. Petyt obſerves, Conventre Regni Principes, tam Epiſcops 


quam Magiſtratus, liberique homines; i. e. it was an Aſſembly of the three 


Eſtates. So that before there were any ſuch things as Baronzes, they 
were an Eſſential part of the Engliſh Parliament. And muſt all this clear 
and undoubted evidence from the firſt mention of Parliaments be rejected, 
becauſe once upon a time, a certain King called a certain Parliament, 
wherein, upon ſome Diſtaſt between the King and the Clergy, the o- 
ther Eftates continued fitting without them? 

[2.] This fingle Inſtance about the Parliament under Ed. I. is much 
miſunderſtood, as will appear by theſe conſiderations. | 

1. That the Clergy excluded themſelves and were not ſhut out by the 
Act of the King and the other Eſtates. For upon the Bull of Pope Boni- 
face VIII. forbidding the Clergy giving any more Subſidies ( which was 
procured by Archbiſhop Winchelſee, as our Hiſtorians relate) a Parliament 
being called by Ed. l. at Saint Edmondsbury on purpoſe for Subſidies, 
the Clergy refuſe, upon the Pope's prohibition, till they had conſulted the 
Court of Rome; and go away every one to their own homes : notwithſtand- 


ing which, the King proceeds with the other two Eſtates, and gets 


Subſedies from the Laity. So that the excluſion of the Clergy came from 
their own voluntary AF; when the King defired no ſuch thing, nor the 
other two Eſtates, but were all extremely provoked at this wry 
of the Clergy. That this Parliament was called purpoſely for the Sub- 
fidy, appears by the Writ (till upon Record; wherein the Archbiſhop 


is ſummon d to appear, ad ordinandum de quantitate & modo ſubſidii ne- 
worati. | 2. Where- 
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4 2. Whereas it is inſinuated, that great matters were done, am good cuuf. 24. 
3 Laws peſſed, when the Clergy were excluded; | find no ſuch thing; | It is J. derfe. 
0 true, the confirmation ot Magna Chartu by Ed, I. (which was à great 

f thing indeed) is (aid, in the Srature-Books, to be done the ſaxt year, 

0 viz. 25 Ed. I. But that it could not be done in that Parliament, I thus 

3 prove. That Parliament was called craft. Auimar um; the Kingappoints 

0 another at London ”_ Hilari: : where the difference ſtill continuing, Walſing. 
1 be appoints a he. Parliament on the day of S. Peter ad Viachla, or Fin 44 
1 Lemmas-day, wherein be mar reconciled to the Archbiſhop and Clergy. 4. 1296. 
hi Then Fealty is ſworn to his Son, before his going into Flanders : and nr. 
t the King excuſed himſelf as to the great Tuxer and Sybffdies, on the tare.” 
t account of his Wars. While he was about Vincbel ſoa, a rande ſt P. 
71 is ſent. to him of the Grievarces of the Nation, in the name of the Ar- 

1 biſhops, Biſhops, Earle, Barons, and the whole Commons of England, 


wherein they complain of illegal Taxes, and the breach of Magna Charta. 
The King gives a dilatory anſwer, and paſſes over into Flanderr. In 
his abſence the people refuſe to pay the Taxes, and the Lords com- 
bite together, and all things tend to ah open Relelllon. His Son £4, 
II. calls a Parliament at Londox, and promiſes n Confirmation of the 
Charter, and that no Taxes ſhould hereifter be raiſed, either on Clergy or 


d Laity, without their conſent. Which being ſent over Ed. |. confirmed 
. it with his own Seal: which was all done within the compaſs of this 
W year. But he again ratified it in the Parliament 27 Ed. J. So that no- 
4 thing was done in that Parliament at S. Eumumd abury, but granting «12 
K of the Laity to the King. And when the great Eaws were paſted, the 
* King and Clergy were reconciled, and they ſate in Parliament. And the 
4 Archbiſhop ot Canterbury fell into the King's diſpleaſure afterwards, for 
4 being ſo active a promoter of them. The ſumm then of this mighty 
, argument is, that the Lords and Commons once granted their own Subſt» 
Fe dies, without the concurrence of the Clergy therefore the Clergy are no 
0 | eſſential part of the Parliament. es OW NT | 
J 3. The Reaſon aſſigned in Keilway's Reports; why the King may 
| hold a Parliament without the Biſhops, is very inſufficient: vir. becauſe 
, they have no place in Parliament by reaſon of. their Spiritualty, but by Neu- 
, ſon of their Temporal poſſeſſions. The inſufficiency of which reaſon will 
* appear by two things. * Now Sm» 
h 1. That it is not true: as appears by this, that the Clergy ate one of 

the Eftates of the Kingdom; and all the Eftates of the Kingdom maſt be 

repreſented in Parliament. and LS; 4 e . 
F 2. Were it true, it is no good Reaſon. | For why may they be ex- 
C cluded becauſe they ſit on the account of their Baronies? Where lies the 
6 force of this Reaſon? Is it becauſe there will be Number enough with- 
F out them? That was the Rump's Argument againſt the Secluded Mem- 
4; bers. And I hope the Author of the Letter will not juſtifie their Cauſe. 
. Or is it becauſe they hold their Baronie by Tenure? ſo did all the an- 
3 cient Barons of England: and why may the King hold his Parliament 
* with the other Barons, without the Biſhops z and not as well with the 
n Biſhops, without the other Barons ? Which | do not ſee how it can be 
| anſwer d upon thoſe grounds. Suppoſe the queſtion had been thus put, 
> fince all the ancient Lords of Parliament were Barons by Tenure, and 
Parliaments were held for many Ages without any Barons by Patent L 
5 or by Writ, why may not the King hold his Parliament after the an- ; 
$ cient way, only with Barons by Tenure? | do not ſee, but as good a 
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5. 68, 


Reaſon may be given for this, as that in Aeilma s Reports. All that 1 


— _— 


plead for is, that our good, ancient and Eegal Conſtitution of Par 
liament may not be changed for the ſake of any ſingle Precedents, and 
rare Caſes, and obſcure Reports built upon weak and inſufficient 
Reaſons. For, as the Author of the Letter very well ſaith; Conſue- 
tudo Parlamenti eſt Lex Parlamenti, The conſtant Fradict of Parliaments 


(and not one ſingle Inſtance) - is the Law. of Parliaments, And ſap- 


poſe that Precedent of 25 Ed. I. as full as could be wiſned in this caſe; 


749. 


7-99. 


yet I return the Anſwer of the Author of the Letter in a like caſe; 
This it but one fingle Precedent, (of a Parliament without Bi- 
ſhops, )) © againſt multitudes 'wherein they were preſent 4 it was once 
0, and never but once. And. can that be thought ſufficient | to alter 
and change the conſtant courſe and -praifice of Parliaments, which hath 
been otherwiſe? ? a n 
Nothing now remains, but a ſevere reflection on the Popiſh Biſhops 
for oppoſing the Statute of Proviſors, and the ſeveral good 4s for the Re- 
formation. But what this makes againſt the Votes of Proteſtant Biſhops 
is hard to underſtand, .-If he thinks thoſe could not make 4 gobd third 
Eſtate in Parliament, who took Oaths to the Pope contrary to their Al- 
legiance, and the intereſt of the Nation, ſo do we. If he have a great 
Zeal for the Reformation, ſo have all true Members of the Church of 
England, who, we doubt not, will heartily maintain the Cauſe of our 
Church againſt the Uſurpations. of Rome, though the heat of others 
ſhould abate. For did not our Proteſtant Biſhops ſeal the Reformation 
with-their Blood, and defend it by their admirable Writings & What 
Champions hath the Proteſtant Religion ever had to be compared in all 
reſpects with our Cranmer, Ridley, Jewel, Bilſon, Morton, Hall, Davenant, 
and many other Biſhops of the Church of England? And notwithſtand- 
ing the hard fortune Archbiſhop Laud had in other reſpects, not to be 
well underſtood in the Age he lived in; yet his Enemies cannot deny 
his Book to be written with as much ſtrength and judgment againſt the 
Church of Rome, as any other whatſoever. I ſhall conclude with ſay- 


ing, that the Clergy of the Church of Exgland have done incomparably 


more Service againſt Popery, from the Reformation to this day, than all 
the other Parties among us put together: And that the Papiſts at this 
time wiſh for nothing more, than to ſee Men, under a pretence of Zeal 
againſt Popery, to deſtroy our Church; and while they cry up Magna 
Charta, to invade the legal Rights thereof, and thereby break the firſt 
Chapter of it; and from diſputing the Biſhops preſence in Caſes Capital, 
to proceed to others; and ſo by degrees to alter the ancient Conſtituti- 
on of our Parliaments, which will unavoidably bring Anarchy and 


Confuſion upon us: From which, as well as Popery, Good Lord 7 
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"HE Noble Lord who ſpake laſt, - hath: put us into the right Me- 
chod of purſuing this Debate, ſoas to bring it t a good Iſſue. 
I. Fax; the Point before Tour Lordſhips is not about the w 
Procee the Biſhop of Exeter, as Viſitor of Exeter College 3 but 
whether big;)adiciel:Proceedings againſt the Rector of that College, may 
be Examined and Reverſed by the Court of King's Bench? For it comes 
bither,þy-a Writ of Error, which relates to the Judgment there given 
and the main Error is, That they gave Judgment in a matter which did 
not legally come before them. If this can be made out, then the Judg- 
ment is to be Reverſed, and the matter to remain as it was beſore it vas 
brought thither. But I am ſenſible of a very great prejudice which lies 
in the way, before I enter upon the Debate, which is, That if the 
Judgment of the Biſhop be not Rev: at Common Law, then his 
Power is Abſolute and Concluſive, being without any farther Appeal; 
which ſeems to be the ſetting up an Arbitrary Power among us, which 
ae IE T0 © 01 
Truly, my Lords, I think this 2 ought to be removed in the 
firſt place ; for I would not be ſo. miſun as if I were for ſetting 
175 Power againſt Law; for the Law is the greateſt ſecurity of ou R- 
igion, and Lives, and Liberties. But there is a LI difference tu be 
made between an Arbitrary Power againſt Law, and a Concluſive Power 
by Law. I cannot underſtand how a Power given by the Law; [ſhould 
be 4 Power againſt Law. And the Queſtion before Tour Lordſhips is, 
Whether the Law hath not given ſuch a Power to Vilitors, as to deter- 
mine matters, without the liberty of Appeal, and if there be no Appeal, 
their Judgment muſt be Final. { 4 36): 0 
But that ſuch a Power in Viſitors is not againſt our Law, appears by 
that excellent Statute, 43 Q. Fliz., c. 4,concerning Commiſſions for Cha- 
ritable UIſes, where Viſitors. have ſuch a Power means by Law, that 
they are not liable to be called to an account, by any Commiſſion, or 
by Court of Law or Chancery. So that our Law. doth think fie on ſome - 
occaſions, eſpecially as to El&emoſynary Foundations, to lodge ſuch a 
Power in ſome Perſons, and this ſurely cannot be called an illegal Power. 
But it hath been urged with great plauſibleneſs, That the Viſitor's 
(Power is no other than the Founder's Power, for he acts as Founder, 
and by his A but no Founder can eſtabliſh ſuch an Arbitrary Pow- 
er, and therefore it is Illegal. | 
I canfeſs, my Lords, Iam of Opinion, that if the Viſitor hath no o- 
ther Power but the Founders, he could not ſettle ſuch an Arbitrary Me- 
thod of Proceeding, that the Viſitors Judgment ſhould not be called in 
queſtion by the Courts of Law. For the Founder was but a private Sub- 
ject in the preſent. Caſe ; and Ido not ſee how the Founder of Exeter- 
College, by an inherent Power in bimſelf can debar any Perſon from an 
Appeal, in caſe of Injury done to him, in a Society ſettled hy Law. 1 
know very well how much it hath been pleaded, and what weight hath 
been laid upon it by the learned e at the Bar, viz. That — 
r | | t ttt | 
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of Ownerſhip, or the Property of the Lands in the Founder, gives him 
a Viſitatorial Power in Law; which be may leave to ſuch as he ſhall 
think fit to intruſt with it; and that this Power comes not from any Fe. 
cleſiaſtical Canons, (which I freely grant) but from the; Common. 
Law, which placeth it in the Founder and his Heirs, unleſs he ſettle it 
upon others. And although Corporations for publick Government, he 
ſubje& to the Courts in Weſtminſter-Hall; which have no particular 
Founders, or ſpecial Viſitors, yet Corporations for Charity, founded 
and endowed by private Perſons, are ſubject to the Rules and Govern- 
ment of thoſe that ere& them. But where the Perſons to'whom the 
Charity is given are not incorporated, there is no "ſuch Viſieatoria 
Power, becauſe the Intereſt of the Revenue is not inveſted'in ehem; bit 
where they are, the Right of Viſitation ariſes from the Foundation, 
and the Founder may convey it to whom, and in what manner he ples 
ſes; and the Viſitor acts as Founder, and by the ſame Authortty which 
be hd, and conſequently is no more accountable than he had been. 
This ſeems to be a very fair and re#ſonable Account of this matter; 
but df we look narrowly into it, we ſhall find that it will not dear the 
+ difficulties of the preſent Caſe; which relate to a Society incorporated 
by Law; and not to a meer Arbitrary Society, depending on the Will 
of the Founder. Now if a private Founder cannot by his own Pow- 
ev Incorporate ſuch a Society, then I cannot ſee how he can give ſuch a 
power toa Viſitor to remove any one out of it; ſo as not to bè accoun- 
table to any other Court. t | Fg? 
We muſt therefore go farther than the meer power of the Founder in 
this matter. And I take it for granted, that every ſuch Corporation 
muſt have'a Legal Authority, befides the Will of the Fonnder,-and that 


10 R. 29. muſt be either by Common-Law or by Preſcription (which is not pre- 


tended in the Caſe of Colleges) or by Act of Parliament, as Hoſpitals 
are, 39 Elix. c. 5. or by Royal Charter; for the King by his Authority 
can make a Society to be Incorporated ſo, as to have the Rights belong - 
ing to Perſons as to Legal Capacities. So it is expreſſed in the Words 
of the Charter of the Foundation of a Charitable Society, Os fut u- 
num corpus, habeantque Succeſſionem perpetuam, ac ſint Verfone habiles &- 
capares ix lege. SS | 6. 
ln the Foundation of Queens College in Oxford, Ed. 3. by his Charter 
18 Jan. A. D. 1340. makes the Provoſt and Fellows, Verum Collegium, 
& ut Collegium licitum &. approbatum agnoſcimus, Authoritate noſtri pleni 
Jud po , ratifi amis & confirmantus. 
ln the Charter of the Foundation of Lincoln- College, 4. D. 1427. H. 6. 
gave the Founder Authority to found a College, conſiſting of a Rector, 
Scholars, and Chaplains. | | | 
80 AlE-Soul's was founded by the King's Authority, A. D. 1437. 16 of 
H. 6. although Archbiſhop Chichely gave the Revenues, 
+ Corps Chriſti College had not only a Charter of Foundation from the 
King, A. D. 1516. but Biſhop Fox the Founder had firſt a Licence from 
the Orown to found a College, conſiſting of a Preſident, and 30 Scholars. 
If the Founder changed his mind after the firſt Grant, then he obtain- 
ed a neœ Grant from the Crown, as in the Caſe of Corpus Chriſti The 
Founder at firſt intended a Seminary for Monks, but altering his mind, 
that Grant was brought into Chancery, and there voided, and then ob- 
tained a new Grant. =_ 45 
The like happened as to St. John's College there, A. P. 1557. 
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The laſt College founded in Oxford was Pembroke-College, A. D. 1624. 
and that had a Charter from the Crown for its Incorporation; and for 
enjoying all the Privileges belonging to ſuch a Body. x. 

80 this College (which had not the Name of Exeter College at firſt) 
but the Society was incorporated by a Charter under the Seal, 10 


Colleges to be ſuch in Law, i. e. legal Corporations, : yet they left the 
particular Founders: Authority by their Charters to appoint what Sta- 
tutes they thought fit for the Regulation of them. .. 

So Archbiſhop Chichely ſent the Body of his Statutes undet his Hand 


and Seal to All- Souls; fo did Wickham before to Nem - College; ſo did 


Waynflet to Magdalen College, and Fox to Corpus Cbriſti; and ſo did the 
Founders. of St. - John's, Braſen- Naſe, Trinity, and Wadbam : | Lincolx 
College wanted Statutes by the Death of their Founder. Wolſey ſent 
Statutes to his Foundation, but that being diflolved; and a new one 
erected by the King, thoſe Statutes were ſuppos d to have loſt: their 
Force. In Magdalen College, the Founder had Liberty to keep the 
Government of the College for ſome time in bis own Hands; and when 
he was about making Statutet, he changed them ſeveral times. 80 
Walter de Merton ſent Statxtes.under his Seal to Merton College, Ann. 
1278. which he afterwards revoked, and ſent others 4. D. 4275. But 
ſtill we ſee, although the Corporation was made by the King's Charter, 
yet the Statutes were left to the particular Founders. | . . , 
And not only the Statutes, but the appointing of Viſitors was left to 


| them, and the manner of Government, and the ſeveral Conditions, on 


| lan any Perſons were to be made or to continue Partakers of. their 
unty. | 


— « 


. By the firſt Statutes of Exeter Collens, the ReQotſhip was to be from 
Year to Lear; but upon a Review of the Statates, A, D. 1566. it was to 
continue as others did. But that which I particularly obſerve is, that 
theſe Founders of Colleges did take ſpecial-Care to prevent, -as much 
as poſſible, all Law Suits among the Members of their Societies, as moſt 
deſtructive to the Peace and Unity of their Body, and the Tranquility 
neceſſary for their Studies: For they knew-very well, that if any Incou- 
ragement were given to Suits at Law, thoſe places would in time become 
Nurſeries for Attorneys and Solicitors, which, were to pervert the main 


Mey, 7 E. II. Ann. 1314. But although the ſeveral Kings, made the 


n 


* 


Deſign of their Foundation. Malter de Mytom, the firſt Founder of a 


College in Oxford, with Revenues to ſupport it, took ſuch care about 
this, that he puts the Caſe in his Statutes, of a Wardens 


dee 
ved, and knowing that Men are apt to complain when der dufte and 


to endeavour one way or other to be reſtored, (which cauſes great 


Heats and Animoſities among the contending Parties) therefore to pre- 


vent theſe miſchievous Conſequenees, he puts in a Chapter on purpoſe, 


c. 41. in his Statutes, that if ſuch a Caſe happen d, Nulle 4:0, aul- 
lum Juris Remedium Canonici vel Civilis habeat, &c. This you may ay, 
is a very hard Caſe; may not a Man ſee himſelf righted by proper Re- 
medies at Law WWMW⏑/;/ I dd e 
But this wiſe Founder look d on the ORs as to the Society 
more than the perſonal Injury of him that ſuffer d; and he preferred 
the Peace of his College, before the horny a particular Perſon to 
bis Place. And he thought the Injury to the College by Law-ſuitswould 


be far greater, and fitter to be conſider d by him, than the Injury and 


Miſchief which one Man ſuffer d. 


* 
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Courts, which 


And fo in the Statutes of Exeter College it is expreſly mention d, that 
if the Rector be depriv'd by the Commiſſary, he may appeal to the Bi- 
ſhop as Viſitor, but if he be depriv'd by the Viſitor himſelf, then no 
farther Appeal is allow'd, nor any Remedies, Faris aut Fadi. 

If the Haute, did allow of, frones legitimæ, as thoſe of Magda- 
len College do, c. 53. no doubt they may make uſe of them, within 


thoſe borinds which the Statute allow: But here it is otherwiſe; for 


the Perfons depriv'd are bound to acquieſce in the Senterice paſſed up- 
on them; and that with a regard to the good of the College more than 
to their owr. | | Wee” 

But it hath been ſaid with great appearance of Reaſon, That what- 
ever the Intentions and Defign of theſe Founders of Colleges might be 
yet the Law of the Land is to ſet all things right which are amiſs; an 
if fach things do come before the King's Judges, they are to do Right 
It all Caſes; and for this Particular of Deprivation, we have been 
told of a notable Precedent in Dr. Coveney's Caſe in Dyer, often men- 
tioned by my Lord Coke, who was depriv'd of the Preftdentſhip of 
Magdalen College by the Viſitor, and he made his Appeal, and the 
Cauſe was referred to two Judges, who declar'd that he had no Reme- 
dy by an Appeal in Chancery, but Deprivation being a Temporal thing, 
he might have an Aſſize or Suit at Common Law. This is the Force 


of all that has been urged from this Precedent : To which 1 muſt beg 


leave to give a full Anfwer. 

- T cannot deny that my Lord Coke ſeveral times refers to it, and ſeems 
fo inſinuate it as a Foundation that the Courts might proceed upon; 
but he never mentions one Aﬀize that was brought upon this Ground. 
But he had that Property of a good Judge, ampliare JuriſdiFionem; and 
every one knows char in his time, there were great Endeavours uſed to 
enlarge the Juriſdiction of the Courts in Meſtminſter- Hall; and Sir James 
Baggs his Caſe is an evident Proof of it, which ſome great Lawyers have 
denied to be Law. But how come Dr. Coveney's Cafe to be called a Pre- 
cedent, and fo mich ififiſted on as a Precedent in this Caſe > Whereas 


in Truth it js no Precedent at all relating to it. All that it can be a Pre- 


cederit for, is only that in matters of Deprivation there lies no Appeal 
in Chancery; but what follows upon it, is nothing but an Inference 
made by the Judges, ex hoc ſequitur, | | 
Canthat make a Precedent? What if they ſhould be miſtaken in their 
deduction ? Can a falſe Confequence make a true Precedent? I had 
thought a Precedent in Law had been grounded upon a Judicial Sentence, 
and a full hearing of a Cauſe. But here is nothing like it, and yet this muſt 
paſs for a Precedent as to the preſent Caſe, which ſhews a very great want 
of them. But however two Judges declared their Opinion, that Depri- 
vation was a Temporal thing, and that an Aſſize did lie at Common Law 
in ſuch a Caſe. "IE: 18 
Their Opimon was, That Deprivation was a Temporal thing: This 


with Submiffion is a very crude and obſcure way of exprefling a thing, 


fo as to ground ſuch an Inference upon it. For a Temporal thing may 
either mean ſuch a thing as is not under the Spiritual Juriſdiction, fo as 


an Appeal doth lie according to the Statutes 24 & 25 H. 8. and. this 
was all the meaning of it, as to Dr. Coveney's Caſe, Or a Temporal 


thing may e Mere a matter as properly belongs to the Temporal 
y no means follows from the former ; for if this In- 
ference be allow'd, then ex hoc ſequitur will hold as to 9 
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the Counts of Chancery and Admiralty, as well as to this Caſe of De< 
privation. For no doubt they are about Tethporal things 3 and ſo this 
will prove an admirable Precedent for enlarging Juriſdictio. 
But did Deprivation begin to be a Temporal thing at that time? Was 
it not as much fo before and after as it was then? How came this Inſe- 
rence not to be made, and no Aſſixes brought in ſuch Caſes? Was there 
never ſuch an Occaſion before? That cannot be pretended; For 4 D. 
13794 upon 2 Quarrel about the Provoſtſhip of Queen's College in Or- 
ford, the Archbiſhop: of Tork being Viſitor, deprived the Provoſt and 
three Fellows. Was not this a Temporal thing? And they were'very 
unquiet Men who were depriv'd, but they brought no Aſſide. But the 
King as dapfeme Founder, ſent a Commiſſion to examine the matter, 
and upon hearing, the Provoſt ſtood deprived, and a new one conſir- 
med. But to come nearer our own Times, 4. D. 1562. 4 Elks. the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury as Viſitor proceeded againſt Hewes, and other 
Fellows of Merton College, for oppoſing the Admiſſion of a Warden, 
nominated by the Archbiſhop as Patron upon a Devolution ; and he 
proceeded as Viſitor to their Deprivation, Was not this a Tei 
thing? yet no Aſhze fo much agthought upon at that Time. 
4 D. 1 568. The Biſhop of Wirchefter being Viſitor of Corpas Chriſts 
College, deprived thoſe Fellows who oppoſed the Admiſſion of Cole, 
nominated by the Queen, after the Eleftion of Harri, which was * 
ſaid not to be Statutable. Now both theſe Caſes had Difficulties in 
them, and were Temporal things as much as Dr. Coveney's, yet we read 
of no Aſlize brought, even ſoon after this Inference of the two J 
which ſhews, that thero was little regard had to it. 19 Elia. happen d a 
remarkable Caſe about the Headſhip of Liaculn College ; one Will. Wilſon 
tended to be choſen by the Society, and had the College Seal for his 
Election, with which he goes to the Biſhop of Lincoln to be confirmed. 
The Biſhop refuſes, he appeals to the Arches ; and the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury appoints a Commiſſion to examine and judge this matter; 
and then the Univerſity complained to the Queen of the Breach of their 
ancient Privileges : Upon which the Queen grants a Commiſſion er 
23 Poteſtatis noftre (are the very Words) to ſome Biſhops, 
ndges, and Civilians, to ſummon the Parties before them, and to de- 
termine the Cauſe, without any farther Appeal. Which Commiſſion 
is ſtill extant in the Rolls, and bears date 23 Apr, 19 Elia. Here we 
have no Aſſize or Suit of Law once thought ot, altho it had been as 
proper then as any time afterwarſls es. 
But how hath this Matter ſtood ſince, and how came ſuch Cauſes to 


Account of it as far as I can trace it. 5 9 
Soon after his late Majeſty's Reſtautation, 13 Car. II. one Dr. Vitb- 
rington, Fellow of Chrift's College in Cambridge, was deprived of his 
Fellowſhip by the Maſter and Fellows, be appealed to the King's Bench, 
and craved a Mandamws to be reſtored: OO 
In the Arguments in that Cauſe, one of the learned Judges of that kehr. 
Court affirmed, That the firſt Precedent of that kind was not above 10 
Years before; and that was the Caſe of one Hern, who abtained a 
Mandl amus to reſtore him to a Place be was deprived of in the Univer- 
fity, when Gly» was Chief Juſtice. And the Reaſon given was, be- 
cauſe there was then no ſpecial Viſitor, tor the Archbi of Canter- 
bury was local Viſitor. © Can this Precedent hold, when there log 
| i. 


882 Je Caſe of Exeter College. 
Vuoiqtor to whom it belongs to give Judgment in ſuch Caſes? after this 
Styles A. D. 1655; one Craford made Application to the X7zgs-Bench, to be re- 
47 ſtored to the Place of School-Maſter in Cambridge, of which he was 
deprived by the proper Viſitors, the Maſter and Fellows of Gonvil: 
and Gaius - College. Upon ſeveral 2 it was denied, and it was 
Reſolved, that no Writ of Reſtituti 1d be granted, but the mat- 

ter was referr'd to the Chancellor, &. | 28,7 
So the Court of Kirg's-Bench in Dr. Witherington's Caſe, declared, 
he could have no Reſtitution from thence, becauſe his Appeal lay to 
Siderfin, the proper Viſitor who was Fidei Commiſſarive, i.e. the Law truſted him 
71. Kebl. with the diſcharge of his Duty. „ UTLe Mace; 
23+ 14. Car. II. Dr. Patrick was choſen Maſter of £xecens-College by a 
Majority of Fellows; but another was admitted, upon which he ap- 
pealed to the Ning Bench, but ſome of the Judges ſaid poſitively, that 
no Writ ought to have been ever granted upon differences in Colleges, 
= i. 289, and that the Appeal lay to the local Viſitor and not to the inge. Bench. 
1% It was then urged, that it was a matter of Freehold, and that it was no 
Spiritual Corporation, but the declaring of a Maſter was a Temporal 
thing. Notwithſtanding, the Chief Juſtice declared, that it would 
ſhake the whole Government of Colleges, to give Remedy in that 
„Nod. R. 22. Car. II. one Daniel Appleford, was deprived by the local Viſitor 
80. of his Place in Nen- College; he brings the matter to the Kings-Bench, 
where my Lord Chief Juſtice Hales then ſat; the Caſe was argued by 
learned Council on both ſides. But my Lord Chief Juſtice ſaid, if there 
be a Juriſdiction in the: Viſitor, and he hath determined the matter, 
how will ye get over that ſentence? And at this Rate, ſaith he, we 
may examine all Suſpenſions and Deprivations, and ſo where will there 
be an end? Which words have a great deal of Weight in them, for 
they ſhew-where the Juriſdiction lies, and what Confuſion and Diſor- 
der would follow the altering the ſettled Courſe of Juriſdictions. It is 
a great Argumetſt to me, that the Law was far from being clear in this 
matter, that the learned Judges were ſo much divided in their Opinions, 
when thoſe Caſes were brought before them, ſoon after the Reſtaurati- 
on they could produce no Precedents about 10 years ſtanding, one 
Judge remembred a Controverſie about a Provoſtſhip of Griel; but then 
there was no Appeal thought of to the Kings-Bench ; but the Queſtion 
was, whether it Jay to the local Viſitor, or to the Archbiſhop, and it 
Reſolved for the Viſitor, in Dr. Lewis's Caſe. But there had been 2 
a Precedent, when there were no Viſitors, and therefore ſome were for 


going upon that Precedent ; although there were . Viſitors, for one 


Precedent, is a very tempting thing in Caſe of Juriſdiction, where there 

1s not'a mind that values Right more than Power. But ſome ſuch there 
were among the Judges of that time, who refuſed to concurr in ſuch 
Proceedings that had no Warrant from ancient Practice, and tended to 
ſo apparent a Miſchief in the Government of Colleges for all petty 
Controverſies among them muſt then be brought to Weſtminſter- all : 
Which might bring ſome Advantage to the Lawyers, but certainly none 
to the Univerſities. + 3 


It is worth our while now to conſider on what Grounds thoſe went, 


who would have ſuch Cauſes brought to the Cogniſance of the Court 
of # ings-Bench, and the weakneſs of them will ſhew what little Rea- 
ſon they had for this new Practice. Some would go ſo far back as to 


found 
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found it upon Mage Charta, C. 29. That no n ſhall be diſſeiſed of 
his Freehold, but by his Peers. But they forget that it / is added, wel per 
Legems terra, which words eſtabl iſn other legal Proceedings which have 


en recxiv'd as part of the Law of the Land, fox qtherwiſe nog only 
all che Proceedings of the Eceleſiaſtical Courts m illegal; hut in 
the Court of 


miralty and Chancery, hich I ſuppoſe was not in- 
tended by them. 2 e 15 
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Orders laid, chat if Colleges were Eccleſiaſtical Corporations, an Ap- 


xal would lie to the Chancery, as from ether Ecclefaſtical Courts, but 
ing lay, Corporations, they are Ne of the Kings - 

Bench z which according to Sir James Baggs's Ca e is ta udge fall Op- 

preſſions and Injuries in Corporations, But with ſubmiſſion, I think the 


Reſolution of this caſe doth not depend upon the Nature of the — 


rations, - whether they be Lay, or Eccleſiaſtical, or Mixt; but upon the 
ancient Right of Juriſdiction over them. There is no Queſtion hut 
Colleges as well as other Schools of Learning were generally eſteemed 
as parts of the Eccleſiaſtical Body, For they were ſet up in theſe, We- 
ſtern Parts by the Biſhops in their ſeveral Churches, as appears by ma- 2 Capir. 
ny Decrees of Councils to that purpoſe about the time of Charles the 7 1 
Great, and a little after. It is generally thought, and not without l. 2. c. 3. 
Ground, that Alcuirus who was bred up here in Learning under Hebert Concil. 
Archbiſhop of York ( in ſuch a kind of College for Learning under him, c 3. a. * 
which he mentions in his Epiſtles and the Library he founded there ) quiſgran. 
did farſt put Charles the Great upon this Noble Defign of Reſtoring oe 
Learning, and it had conſiderable ſucceſs for ſome time, But when 65. 1. 3. c. 
thoſe Schools began to fail for want of Incouragement, ſome of the 33 
greater Monaſteries undertook to ſet them up, which brought great Re- couc. 2 
tation to them abroad. But here in Exgland, Incouragement had pud * 
given by ſome of the Sexon Kings for the Scholars to Unite toges f. 10, C. 
ther, eſpecially in two ancient Cities, which lay moſt convenient for calv. Cap. 
ſuch a purpoſe, and there, by degrees their Numbers ſo much increa- . '"* 
ſed, that they became conſiderable Bodies. For we are told, that at 214. 
one time, there were 300 Halls and Inns for the abode of Scholars in Crantz. 


| Oxford. Such Bodies of Men of Parts and Activity were not to be let 3 


alone without due care of them, as to Diſcipline and Juriſdiction. — 1k 
They had long ſince great Privileges given them by our Kings, as to on 14. 
Cauſes ariſing among themſelves (excepting Murder, Felony and Free- Hiſt. Univ. 
hold ; not ſuch a kind of Freehold as depends upon the Founders Will, 00s 4 
but the Freeholds of the Halls or Inns or Poſſeſſions of the Colleges) 

but for all other Cauſes, they. were to be under no Civil Juriſdiction, 

but what was lodged in the Officers belonging to their own. Body. I 

need not to recite the particular Charters of H. 3. Ed. J. &c. ſince the 
Commiſſion 19 Eliz. clears the whole Matter. For therein it is not only 

ſaid that the Univerſity of Oxford had time ont of mind large Privileges, 
Exemptions and Immunities, granted by Kings, and confirmed Parlia- 
ments; but this particularly, that the final Deciſion of all Cauſes ari- 

ſing among themſelves were to be determin d in their own Body. And 

which is very obſervable, this Recital is made upon occaſion of a Com- 

plaiat concerning the Title to a Headſhip over a College. So that, at 


that time, it was believed, long after Dr. Coveneys Caſe, that not Relief 


was to be had in ſuch Caſes by an Aſſize at Law ; and that the Univer- 
ſity had been time out of Memory, in quiet and peaceable Poſſeſſion of 
theſe Privileges. by virtue of which, the Chancellor of the * 
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| fity had Ecclphaſtica) Juriſdi&ion over the Members of that Body, and 
could grant 2 


Colleges over which oy hv appointed, and are to Exerciſe their Juriſ- 
e 


diction according to t 


For then the 5 of peculiar juriſdiction ſignifies nothing, if under a- 
not her colour. t 


not be thought legal for the Common-pleas to try criminal Matters, or 
the Chancery Matters of Law; but every Court hath a limited Power 
and Juriſdiction. 2 4 

The King's Bench is the Supreme Court; but it is not ſo unlimited a 
Court as the ancient Curia Regis was before the time of E. 1. That was 
indeed a Sovereign (ourt, wherein the King himſelf was preſent and all 
his great Lords, and they had the Right of Appeal in all Great Cauſes, 
and there the Capital, General, and Perpetnal Juſtices attended the 


King and gave Judgment, as Bracron ſpeaks. And the Remainder of 


Brat .3.this, is in the Supreme Judicature of this Noble Houſe. Which is not 


derived from any later precedents of Appeals, as ſome have weakly ima- 
gined, but from the Fundamental Conſtitution of this Government, 
which always had a Supreme Court of Appeal; which as the Laws of 
Edward the Confeſſor ſay, was in the King and his Nobles. But for the 
Court of King's Bench; altho its Dignity and Authority be great as to 
Breaches of the peace, correcting the Errors of other Courts. &. (and 
T have not the leaſt deſign to lefſen the juſt Honour and Privileges ah 
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belong to it) yet it hath but a limited Power, and cannot extend its 
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Juriſdiction as far as it pleaſes, and break in upon other Juriſdictions 
which are equally derived from the Crown, and ſettled by the ancient 
Law and Cuſtom of England. | 
Bat this is not all, for the peculiar Juriſdiction of Univerſities hath 

the general Conſent of the moſt Civilized Nations, ever ſince Univer- 
ſities have been ſet up in them, as appears by the famous Conſtitution 
to that purpoſe of Frederic I. A. D. 1158. by which all Differefices a- 
mong the Scholars were to be decided, either by their own proper Offi- 


cer, or by the Biſhop of the place. Which Conſtitution hath not only 


been generally received, but ſo underſtood, as to exempt them from the 
juriſdiction of Temporal Courts, as appears by Baldus, Þ Accurſius, Bald. in 
|| Scipzo Gertilis, Rebuffus and others. And Rebuffus gives the true g. fc. 
Reaſon, Ne 2 ſtudiis avocentur propter lites alibi motas. In the Univerſi- Tit. 13. 
ty of Paris he ſaith, © That he was looked upon as a Monſter, who being a tf Accurl, 
Membeggof the Univerſity appealed to other Courts; and it was then thought | Scipio 
Perjury in any ſuch to do ſo, eſpecially where Appeals are forbidden; as they Gene. de 
are by the Statutes of Exeter College. $ 3 3. C27. 
A learned * German Lawyer hath brought no fewer than 42 good Au- N Kebuff. 
thorities in Law, to prove that Univerſties have a peculiar and diſtin& Jew, Schl 
Juriſdiction within themſelves, and that other Judges have nothing to J. 137,138. 
do with their judicial Sentences. 1 
How then come our Univerſities and Colleges to be in a worſe condi- Acad. i. 
tion than any abroad; when there are not greater Privileges given to 
any, nor enjoyed for a longer time than have been by ours? Shall the 
Noble Endowments of our Colleges, which are the Honour of our Na- 
tion, the Nurſeries of our Church, the Envy of Foreigners, and the Eye- 
ſore of none but ſuch as hate Learning and ingenuous Education, make 
them become an eaſier Prey to ſuch anquiet Spirits, as by Law-ſuits and 
unſtatutable Appeals, would overthrow that Power which preſerves 
them in a ſtate of Peace and Tranquility, without which they can ne- 
ver attain the end of their Inſtitution. 1 ET | 
If then your Lordſhips would conſult (as I know you will) the good 
of thoſe Societies, which have an influence on the whole Kingdom ; if 
you would promote Learning, and Vertue, and Unity among them, 
there muſt be a timely check given to theſe tedious, expenſive and trou- 
bleſome Suits at Law, which diſquiet the Thoughts, eat out the Time, 
exhauſt the Purſes of all that are concerned in them, and lay the Foun- 
dation in Colleges of perpetual Feuds and Animoſities. And therefore 
although it be poſſible for a Viſitor to go beyond his Bounds, (for none 
are intallible ) yet if ſuch a Caſe be put, it is better that one Perſon ſuf- 
fer, than that the Diſcipline, Government, and Peace of the College 
be in danger of being utterly deſtroy d. For one froward contentious Man 
eine to Law with the College, upon a Cenſure inflifted upon him, and 
ing incouraged ſo to do, may put the College into ſuch Heats and 
Animoſities, as are of far worſe Conſequence than his continuing to ſuf- 
fer under a Sentence of Deprivation. And therefore I humbly move 


that the Judgement of the King's Bench may be Reverſed. 
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The Cafe of Commendams in the Houſe of Lords, 
A. D. 169%: 


2 Here are Three Points in the preſent Caſe before us. 
1. The King's Prerogative in Right of Promotion, 

HI. The Power of granting a Commendaze. 

III. The Act of Parliament made about St. James's Church. 

I. As to the King's Prerogative; two things are to be enquired into, 

1. The Practice. 2. The Reaſon of it. 

1. The Practice. 2. Advantages in Proof of a Practice. 

I. If owned upon ſolemn Trial. 2. If the ſame Judgment hath 
continued afterwards. DEX 

1. Upon ſolemn Trial, when the matter hath been debated. As in 
Wright's Caſe 37 Eliz. Moor, fol. 399. where it is ſaid, That it gras ad- 
judged by many Precedents ſhewed in Court, that the Queen was to have 
the Right of Preſentation upon Promotion, and not the Patron. Here was 
a full view of Books and Precedents in Court; and upon it a ſolemn 
Judgment given. What Books? Not the Tear-Books ;, where this Point 
is rarely mention'd, and not judicially determin'd: But the proper Books 
are the Regiſters of the ſeveral Biſhops, where the Inſtitutions are re- 
corded, and the Avoidances, whereby it would be ſeen who preſented 
upon Promotion. And aut of theſe were the Precedents taken by Ney, 
who produced, f.138. R. no fewer than 18 Precedents within the com- 
paſs of 40 Years, from 21 Eliz. to 14 Jac. 1. where the Prerogative 
had obtained by determination of Commendams retinere ; the laſt is of 
Dr. Donne to the Rectory of Sevennocł in Kent, by Promotion of Dr. 
Milburn to St. David's, who held it in Commendam retinere for a Year, 
And from ſuch Books the Practice is to be gather d. Indeed if a Di- 
ſpute in Law happen d, and that brought into Weſtminſter-Hall, then 
the Tear- Boobs are to be ſearched ; but where is there any judicial Opi- 
nion in them againſt the King's Prerogative 2 It is not enough to bring 
Inſtances where the King did not preſent, for the King might let the 
Patron preſent on particular Reaſons ; but the true point is, where the 
Patron challenged the Right upon Promotion, and the Judges gave for 
the Patron againſt the King. No one Inſtance of this kind is produced, 
but ſeveral againſt it, ſince the time of Reformation, and thoſe ground- 
ed on Precedents before. In Wentworth and Wright's Cafe, 39 Eliz. 
the Point was ſolemnly debated in the Court of Common Pleas ; Went- 
worth was Patron, Wright Incumbent by the Queen's Title upon Davis's 
being made Biſhop of St. Aſaph. There it was alledged by the Queen's 
Council, that it was the common Experience or Practice then for the Queen 
to preſent upon Promotion, and that they had wany Precedents of it, Ct: 
El. 527. And on the other ſide, the main thing inſiſted upon was the 
Silence of the old Books ; of which an Account js to be given. 
In the Caſe of Armiger and Holland, (Cr. Elia. 39. f. 542, 601.) the 
ſame matter was debated. Holland was preſented by the Queen upon 
the Failing of a Commendam granted to Dr. May, made Biſhop of Car- 
liſie; and then my Lord Coke ſaid to the Judges, I car ſbem you the Re- 
ſolution of all the Juſtices, that the Queen in this caſe ſhall preſent. And 
Chief Juſtice Popham ſaid, So is the common Experience at this Day. 
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In the Caſe of Baſſet and Gee, (Cr. Eliz. 42, 790.) the Incumbent be- 


ing made a Biſhop in Ireland, the Judges declared, That in caſe of ſnch 
an avoidance the Queen ſhould have it by her Prerogative ; but if ſhe loſt 


But it may be objefted, That all the Judges have not been ſince of this 
Opinion: For in the Caſe of Wentworth and Wright, upon another Ar- 
gument, the Judges were not ſatisfied, as appears by Owen, R. 144. and 
ſo Juſtice Hutton upon another Caſe in Minch. 95. G 

It cannot be denied, that theſe Judges did vary in their Opinions ; 
but we muſt conſider that theſe were Doubts rather than Judgments, 
and no ſuch Doubts ought to be hearken'd to againſt the general Senſe 
and Opinion of others, even ſince their Time. Rolls confeſſes, That 


' the Law is taken to be for the Prerogative, 2 Abridg. 343. Vaughan, who 


never followed the common Opinion of Judges againſt his own Reaſon, 
ſaith, f 19. That be takes it for granted, that upon an avoidance by Promo- 
tion, the King and not the Patron is to preſent. — 

But the beſt way to anſwer the Doubts on the other ſide, is to exa- 
mine the Grounds of them ; and thoſe are two. 5 

1. The Silence of the Year- Books. 

2. The want of ſufficient Reaſon for the Practice. 

1. As to the Tear-Books ; Juſtice Hutton in Winch. 95. faith, That for 
any thing be can ſee in their Books, the King had not any Title to preſent, 
except that be himſelf was Patron. And it cannot be denied, that there 
are Caſes in the Books where the King preſented by the 7emporalties be- 
ing in his hands. Fol. 3. Abr. Quare Impedit. n. 35. 4 Inſt, 356. where 
there is a particular Caſe on which Coke relies much, becauſe it ſeems 
to come home to the point ; for it is there ſaid that when the Temporal- 
ties of the Biſhop of Exeter were in the King's hands, and the Arch- 


deaconry of Cornwall became void by the Archdeacon's Promotion to 


Dublin, the King preſented by virtue of the Temporalties, and not by 
Prerogative, ſaith Cote; to which purpoſe he cites many Authorities 


which I ſee no reaſon to queſtion. But on the other (ide, Brook ſaith, Br. Abr. 


Preſent. u. 61. That 5 Marie, the Biſhop of Ely told him, That he had 
ſeen a Preſentation made by King Ed. IIl. to a Benefice which was in ano- 
ther's Patronage ratione Prærogativæ ſux, becauſe the Benefice wu void 
by the King's making the Incumbent a Biſhop. To this Juſtice Hutton an- 


ſwers, That it was but the Report of the Chancellor who had that in Pre- 


ſentation ; which Anſwer will overthrow all Prec&gents where Parties 
are concerned. But this is grounded on a miſtake, for the Bi- 
ſhop of Ely was not Chancellor, but Heath Archbiſhop of Tork. 
But if the Extracts out of Nog's MSS. may be believed, in the 
Margin of Dyer 228, the very ſame Year, 24 E. 3. the King re- 


cover'd upon Trial the Preſentation to a Prebend of Exeter, becauſe 


the Prebendary was made Archbiſhop of Dublin; and on the ſame 
account that he preſented to a prebend in the Church of Lincoln. How 
can theſe things conſiſt ? It ſeems moſt probable, that the King made 
uſe of ſeveral ways to juſtify his Title; by Wardſhip, by the Tempo- 
ralties, and by Prerogative; but this laſt was moſt tenderly inſiſted on, 
becauſe the Pope about that time did moſt openly begin to take upon 
him the diſpoſal of Church Preferments by Reſervation, Collation, and 


Proviſion, againſt all which the Statute of Proviſors was made, 25 E. 3. 


And among other Pretences the Pope did challenge to himſelf the Right 
of Promotion; for which end he publiſh'd a ſolemn Bull, Extr. Core. 
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de Præb. & Dignit. ad Regimen; wherein he reſerved to himſelf the 
Collation of all Benefices void by promotion to Biſhopricks. This in 
probability was one great occaſion of the Srzatute of Proviſort. As to 
which theſe things are obſervable. 

1. That thereby all Collations at Rome, as to Benefices of Eccleſia- 
ſtical Patronage were put into the King's hands, and ſo from time to 
time, as is expreſſed in the Statute ; and the Reaſon given is, becauſe 
the King is Patron paramount immediate. | 
2. That although the King had this Power by Law, yet he did not 
Execute it, but let the Pope make Collations at Rome, asappears by the 


Year-Books, 41 E. 3. 5. 11 H. 4. where it is ſaid, That the Statute of 


Proviſors was grown out of uſe ; and the Pope's Power is owned by the 
Judges, and the King gave up the Cauſe at laſt. 

3. That thePope's granting Co//ations upon promotion were allowed 
and permitted here till the Statute 25 H. 8. In 11 H. 4. a conſiderable 
Caſe is put, viz. whether the Pope's granting a commendam to a Biſhop 
before Conſecration could ſuperſede the Law of the Land which makes 
Benefices void which were enjoyed before Conſecration? And it is 
looked on as the better Opinion of Thirring Chief Juſtice and Hakford 
by Davis 77. and Vaughan 21. that the Pope's Commend am did prevent 
the Avoidance being before Conſecration ; but it it came after, it could 
not. And ſo Cardinal Beaufort Diſpenſation for the Biſhoprick of Min- 
chefler coming after his being made Cardinal was void; but Cardinal 
wo 7a for holding his Archbiſhoprick of York being before was held 
good. Lynwood ſaith, that in his time no one queſtion'd the Pope's 
power, of granting Commendams and Diſpenſations, f. 60. and this being 
ſo generally received here, it paſt for the Eccleſiaſtical Law at that time, 
till this power was taken from the Pope by Statute, 28 H. 8. c. 16. 

4. Thar the Pope's granting Benefices vacant by promotion by him- 
ſelf, was looked on as a Preheminence and Privilege belonging to him as 
owned to be Head of the Church at that time. And the Reaſon the 
Canoniſts give for it is, that no patron hath a Right to preſent but 


ede Roy when the Benefice is void; and in this Caſe of promotion it becomes 


de jure 
Patronat 


void not by Death or Reſignation, which the Right of Patronage extends 


Pool.c. 24 to, but by the Act of a Superior in whoſe power it was to hinder any 


DavisR, 


75. l. 


Latch. R. 
233, 234+ 


95. 
Davis 77, 


ſuch vacancy ; and the Patron hath the leſs Reaſon to complain, be- 
cauſe the Superiour follows and approves his Judgment in the perſon 
promoted. Beſides,” fay they, how comes a Benefice to be void by 
Conſecration > Some ſay, it is by Common Lam; but Chief Juſtice 


58. Vaughan laughs at that, f 21. 22. and ſaith, that it appears from 11 H. 


4. that it was by the Eccleſiaſtical Law ; then, ſay they, the Pope may 
diſpenſe with that in Commendam, and when he makes avoidance by his 
own Act, he may give away the Benefices ſo vacant. All the injury 
the Patron can pretend to, is the loſs of his hopes upon the next Avoi- 
dance; but ſay they, this is thought no hard thing in like Cafes. In 
the Civil Law, if a Man had a rich Slave, and expectation of his Eſtate 
by his Death, yet the Emperor might give him power to diſpoſe of his 
Eſtate, and the Patron had no cauſe to complain. In the Common Law, 
if a Man gives an Eſtate for another Man's Life, he can have no reaſon 
to complain of it, if it be diſpoſed to another while that Perſon lives; 
but here is ſomething more, for it may be for another's Life; however 
this is not to be thought hard when the Supreme Patron doth it ; who 


may reaſonably be allowed ſuch a privilege above others. And we oy 
to 
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told by the French Canoniſts, that even in France ſince the pragmatick 
Sanction, this privilege of the Popes in caſe of promotion obtains there, 
even as to Lay-patrons, | 5 H 
5. By the Act of Supremacy 26 H. 8. c. 1. all Privileges, Autbori- 

ties, Profits and Commodities to the ſaid Dignity of the Supreme Head of 
the Church belonging and appertaiming are annexed and united to the 
Imperial Crown of this Realm. So that the King muſt have the ſame 
Privileges which the Pope had as Supreme Head, and ſuch in other Ca- 
ſes are allowed by the Judges at Common Law. As for inſtance ; In the 
Caſe of Royal Diſpenſations as to pluralities, the Judges in Armiger and Cr Eu. 

Holland s Caſe declared their Opinion, that the King had the ſame pow- $09" 

er which the Pope had before, Mar. 543. And in caſe of Appropriati- 244 

ons, the King had the ſame power which the Pope had before by Cu- 

ſtom and Uſage, as is declared in Grandon s Caſe, Plowd. 498. and no 

other Reaſon is given, but that the Pope had accuſtomed ſo to do. But 

beyond theſe, is the Inſtance in a Commiſhen of Review upon Appeals: 

For by the Statutes of Appeals, 24 H. g. and 25 H. 8. the Sentence of the 

Court of Delegates is ſaid to be definitive, but my Lord Coke ſaith, 4 Inf. 

341. that the King may grant a Commiſſion of Review. For what Rea- 

ſon? Becauſe the King by the Statute 26 H. 8. 1. and 1 Elix. 1. hath 

all the Authority which the Pope had by virtue of his Headſbip, and the 

Pope did grant ſuch Commiſſions of Review. This I am ſure is much 

harder than /e preſent Caſe ; for here the AF of Parliament makes the 

Sentence Definitive, which is a legal Reſtraint although not in words; 

but in the preſent Caſe, here are no Reſtraints, no ſaving the Right of 

Patrons in ſuch Caſes; but the ſame Privileges are allowed which the 

Pope then enjayed by virtue of bis Headſbip; and the Bulls of Confirma- 

tion, . and Collation on Promotion, were then looked on as | 
belonging thereto. I do not ſay, as ſome have done, That the Kings Heb. 145; 
| have all the powers which the Popes had; for they exerciſed ſome extra- 
vagant Powers againſt the Laws of the Land ; but I ſay, that in Benefi- 

ciary Matters, where there were Privileges then allowed to the Pope 

as Head of the Church, and no Law before or ſince doth limit or re- 
ſtrain them, thence I ſee no reaſon but that the Crown may ſtill enjoy 

ſuch Privileges ; for ſomething certainly was meant by them, beſides 

the excluding foreign Juriſdiction; which was done before. 

6. The practice of following times will beſt explain the meaning of 

theſe Privileges granted to the King as Head of the Church. And we find 

that in the Caſe of Mentworth and Wright in Owen 144. Williams of 

Councel for the King produced 8 or 9 Precedents of the King's preſenting 
upon promotion in the time of H. 8. which were a great many from 

the Act of Supremacy 26 H. 8. to the end of his Reign. But what did 

the Judges ſay to them? Why truly, they were between Spiritual Perſons 

and thoſe were the Pope's Servants, and therefore they regarded them not. 

This is a very ſtrange Anſwer. For, were all theſe Precedents before 

the Act of Supremacy ? Then they ſhewed that they were not the Pope's 

Servants if they came in upon the King's Right: If after, how could 

they be the Pope's Servants in diſowning the Supremacy 2 But they 

were between Eccleſiaſtical Perſons. What then? Have not they Rights 

like other Men? Or is it no matter what becomes of them, ſo others 

be ſecured > It is a hard caſe, when their peculiar Rights are taken off 

as the Pope's Servants, that they ſhould not be allowed the ſame com- 

mon Rights with other Men. | if, 100 
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II. Let us now come to the point ot Reaſon, and conſider how far 
that will determine this matter. Which is, whether, ſince the Popes 
enjoyed this Privilege, and our Kings have been ſo long in poſſeſſion of 
it, there be now ſufficient Reaſon to lay it aſide? For this is the true 
Point; for it is granted, that ſince 21 Eliz. the practice hath been fo; 
which had been thought a very conſiderable time the other way. Why 
ſhould ſach a Prerogative, ſo long owned and ſubmitted to, be now 
renounced and caſt off as an unreaſonable Uſurpation? Were not others 
ſenſible of their own Rights and Liberties in all this time? Hath the 
King no intereſt in any Patronages but his own? Hath he not the Right 
ot Lapſe in all Livings? How comes he by this? Is it not as Supreme 
Patron by our Law? This is a Term not taken up to ſerve this buſineſs, 
but is owned by our Judges in Point of Law. In caſe of Lapſe to the 
King he preſents as Supreme Patron, ſay the Judges in C. 2. 65r. and 
Coke ſaith it hath been often ſo determined. 5 R. F. 3. Dyer in Fren- 
den's Caſe Plowd. 498. f. ſaid the ſame thing; and Harper, and the o- 
ther Judges, called the King Supreme Patron as King; and not on the 

Moor 5<-. Account of the Act of Supremacy ; and for this Reaſon the King's Con- 
ſent was neceſſary to an Appropriation, becauſe he loſt his Title by 
Lapſe; and withal it is there ſaid, that every Patron hath his original 
Right of Patronage by Virtue of the Land which he held of the King, 
on whieh the Church was built; which might come to him be Eſcheat. 
So that the King had not only the fame Privilege by the Act of Parliament, 
which the Pope had before, but he had a Superiour and Antecedent 
Ground as Supreme Patron. But not as if this gave him always the ſame 
Title by Promotion; but that it makes it more unreaſonable to take it a- 
way from the Crown, when it hath been ſo long in Poſſeſſion of it. But 
the great Objection is, as to the Patron's Right which we ought to be 
concerned for, being a part of the Liberty of the Subject, which muſt 
be taken care of as well as the Prerogative of the King. The true An- 
{wer to this, is, from conſidering the Patrqn's Right to preſent z which 
is no doubt a juſt, legal and ancient Right. But it is not an abſolute 
Right, but liable to ſeveral Limitations. For (1) the Patron is not 
Lord of the Fee Simple of the Benefice; as Littleton owns S. 643. 1 Inſt. 
341. but hath only a Fiduciary Right, or a Truſt put in him to Nomi- 
nate or Preſent a fit Perſon. (2) This truſt is limited to a certain time, 
within 6 Months ; for then by the Law there is a Lapſe to the Ordina- 
ry; if he tails to the Metropolitan; and then if he fails to the King. 
This is a truſt provided by the Law in Caſe the Patron fails; not in 
Right of the Patron, as ſome think, but by Devolution and Compact. 

Hob, 154-(3) The Patron's Right ſtill ſuppoſes a Vacancy; but there is nothing 
in Law which hinders the King's Act either to prevent an Accidence 
by a Commendam retinere ; or to preſent in an extraordinary Caſe, 
when he promotes the Incumbent, and makes the Benefice void by bis 
own Act. And a Prerogative by Law is not inconfiſtent with the Liber- 
ty of the Subject by Law. For the Law is the moſt equal Meaſure of both. 

II. As to the Power of granting a Commendam in the King; we mult 
diſtinguiſh between what is really a Commendam; and what is called ſo; 
but is truly nothing but a Diſpenſation to hold a Benefice with a Biſhoprick 
for a limited Term. A real Commendam is that which is given for Term 
of Lite, and taken after Conſecration. I do not mean that it was original- 
ly ſo; for a Commendam then was only a Temporary Caſe of a Church, 
till the Patron did proceed; and was nothing but the mr” of . 

urc 
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Church during the Vacancy. This was only for the Profit and Conve- 
nience of the Churches, without Regard to the Benefit of the Perſon; 
But afterwards Commendams were granted by the Pope for Term of Life, 
for the better Support of the Dignity of the Perſon, whoſe Revenues 
were not ſuitable to his Honour. And this was the chief Reaſon of 
retaining the uſe of Commendam here, after the Reformation. Far ma- 
| - of the old Biſhopricks being reduced very low ; and new one erect- 
with ſmall Revenues; it was found neceſſary to grant to the Biſhops 
a Power to hold other Benefices in Commendam by the King's Grant be- 
fore Conſecration. | | | 
The beſt Light we can have as to the Senſe of our Law in this matter, 
will be to take a view of the moſt remarkable Cafes, which have been 
in the Courts of Law, and the Judgments, and Reaſons which have 
been given upon them: which are of far greater Conſequence than mere 
9 — than were never queſtioned. | 
The firſt of this kind which we find debated, was a Commendam grant- 
ed to the Biſhop of Oſſor in Ireland, 33 Eliz. which was to take as 
many Benefices as ſhould be vacant, not exceeding the Value of 40 per- 
petuæ Commendæ titulo; ſome Years after a Vicarage became void in his 
Dioceſe, which he took by virtue of his Commendam; and the Queſti- 
on came into the Common Pleas 9 Jac. whether this were a good Ti- 
tle or not, which was ſolemnly argued by Counſel and the Judges. 
Thoſe againſt it pleaded, that the Form was too general, and iregular, 
and that there ought to have been an expreſs Clauſe of Deragation to Davis 74- 
the Patrons Right; or his Conſent expreſſed. For otherwiſe this were 
a real Injury to the-Patron's Right, which is an evil init ſelf, and can- 
not be diſpenſed with. But the main Argument was, that there was a 
great differenee between a Commendam retinere, which ſuppoſes an actu- 
al Incumbent according to Law; and ſuch a Commendamn as gives a Bi- 
ſhop Power to take Benefices without a legal Admiſſion. But, as to the 
former, it is confeſſed that ſeveral Judgments had been given for them in 
the Courts of Juſtice in Exgland. As of 1 Biſhop of Norwich 
in the beginning of Q. Elizabeth's Reign, who obtained a Commendax: 
retinere of the Rectory of Cleve forz years; the Point in Law was, whe- 
ther the Living was void by Creation, or not; i. e. whether ſuch a 
Commendam were good in Law; and it was reſolved that it was not Dyer 233. 
void by Creation, but by Reſignation within three Years. 93 
Dr. May had a Benefice called North-creak above 8 1, and takes ano- Lace. 239. 
ther of this value, whereby the firſt became void; he was after made — 
Biſhap of Carliſſe, and put the firſt Benefice into his Commend am; but bak 
it was adjudged againſt him; becauſe he was not then legal Incumbent ; 
but if he had been, there had been no Diſpute: ; | 
It is allowed by the other fide, that ſuch kind of Commendams were 
frequently granted by the Popes, as appears by 41 E. 3. and 11 H. 4. 


Day. 80. 6; 
4 and in the time of H. 6. and H. 8. and that ſuch Commendams were not ** 
within the Statute of Proviſors. | 
t As to the other ſort of Commendame, the main Argument fot them 
5 was the Poorneſs of Biſhopricks, and the Neceſſity of ſupporting them 
k that way. And it is hard to conceive that theſe ſhould be more un- 
n * lawful than Vicars, and Appropriations a4 Menſam; which are part of 
|- the ancient Endowments of ſome Biſhopricks, as Wincheſter and Salis. 
1, bury, and there is no great difference between a Commenda perpetua, and 


a an Appropriation; only ane is for a fingle Life, and the other for a 
h Perpetuity. The 
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The next remarkable Caſe was that of Colt and Glover, againſt the Bi- 
Moor 98: ſhop of Litchfield and Coventry, 10 Jac. I. who had obtained a Com- 
'  mendam under the broad Seal, for as many Benefices as ſhould not ex- 
ceed 200 Marks; which Caſe was ſolemnly debated by the Judges in 
the Exchequer-Chamber ; ſome of the Judges were wholly againſt the 
Commendam, as unlawful ; whoſe Reaſons were anſwered by Dodde- 
ridge, but he thought that Commendam void, becauſe it was too Jarge 
Hob. 146. and indefinite. Hobart Chief Juſtice, made an elaborate Argument in 
this Caſe, which is to be ſeen in his Reports. The ſubſtance of it is, 
that he meddles not (1) with the King's Supreme Power; but with the 
ordinary Power by the Statute 25 H. &. c. 21. nor (2) with a Commendan 
retinere; which he ſaith is no Commendam for a Man's own Benefice 
153. cannot be commended to him: nor (3) with a Commenda perpetua, which 
this is not, but ſo long as he lives and continues Biſhop of that See. But 
he condemns this fort of Commendam for the uncertainty of it, the 
Churches being full, and defectiouſneſs as to the Patron's Conſent, and 
as to the Term of it. For, he allows Commenda perpetua, if it be abſo- 
lutely for Term of Life; but he will not allow this Condition ſo long 
as he continues Biſhop; becauſe the Perpetuity of the Incumbent can- 

not be diminiſhed ; ſo as to take a Benefice for 3 or 4 years, or ſo lon 
as he ſhall remain Biſhop of ſuch a Dioceſs. But the Lord Chief Juſtice 
Vaugh. 27, Vaughan in the caſe of Edes, and the Biſhop of Oxford ſaith, that the 
King may grant a Commendam retinere, as long as a Man continues Bi- 
ſhop there; becauſe no Property is alter'd by a Diſpenſation, but if ke 
takes a Preſentation to a new Living by his Commendam, and doth ſuch 
things whereby the Property is changed, then he thinks it muſt be for 
Lite. But according to Hobart's Opinion this ſeems ſomewhat ſtrange 
to me; that a Commendam for Life ſhould be good, that a Commendam 
for retaining a Benefice for years ſhould be allowed; but a Commendam 
. for Life, or ſo long as the Perſon continues Biſhop of ſuch a Place 
= . ſhould be void, where. lie the Incongruities and Abſurdities in Law, 
which cannot be born? It is that there ought to be Vinculum Conjugale, 
between the Rector and Rectory? Then no Commendam can be good; for 
the Vinculum lies in the Inſtitution and Induction ; and he is not ſeized 
in Fee in one Caſe more than the other. But the words are ample enough 
to make a full Incumbent. What? Without committing the Paſtoral 
Care by Inſtitution? In the Caſe of Appropriations it.is allowed to be 
good Law, that by the words the Grant of the perpetual Incumbency 
paſſes without Inſtitution, Why then may not a Temporary Commendan 
be as good in Law, if it paſs by good Authority? Were not ſuch al- 
lowed before 25 H.8? And how comes the King's Power to be fo a- 
bridged > Hobart doth not deny, but the Pope might grant ſuch by the 
= Canon Law, but from thence he obſerves the Fallibility of Foreign Au- 
| thors, and Foreign Practice. How doth it appear in this Caſe? Hath 
* our Law any where declared the contrary? No, but it requires Iaſti- 
tution and Induction, and theſe muſt be executed according to the Form 
preſcribed by Law, and cannot be modified. Then, all Appropriations and 
Commendams for Term of Life muſt be void in Law; and I can fee no 
Reaſon why thoſe ſhould be good withour Inſtitution, and the other 
void for the want of it. But the Nature of Freeholds by Law cannot be 
alter'd by the Popes Authority, Very true, but that is not the Queſtion ; 
but whether the Profits of a Free-hold cannot be aſſigned by legal Au- 
thority for a Term of Years? Which is the ſame kind of Proviſion, 
as 
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as. in a Commenda perpetua, but only differs in tlie Expiration of 
it. j 1 1 1 3 ren . , 
But no ſuch Commenda is to be found in the Books of Law. Thats 
ſtrange, when it is confeſſed, that 11 H. 4. Thinning, and Hankford a- Hob. 155. 


 gree, that the Pope may grant to a Biſhop to take Benefices de Novo; 


which is the Power of granting Commendams ; and there is no Limita- 
tion, whether for Years, or for Life. And in common Reaſon the 


former is the better, becauſe it beſt ſerves the Churches Neceſſities in 


ſmaller Biſhopricks. And Neceſſity is the beſt Ground for any Commen- 
dams. But as to Commendams retinere, his Words are full and clear: 
If an Incumbent takes a Biſhoprick, and obtains a Diſpenſation to hold Hob. 156. 
his Benefice for 3 Years, he ſaith, there is no Injury done either to the 
Church or Patron; for altho' it be Damnum it is abſque injurid. Which 
is ſufficient for our preſent purpoſe. e. 8 168 

In the Caſe of Hoodly and Manwaring, the Caſe of a: Commendam re- 
tinere was conſidered by the Judges. For the Incumbent was made Bi- winchei. 
ſhop in Ireland, 37 Eliz. but before Conſecration obtained a Commen- 09k. 2: 
dam of his former Benefice for 6 Years ;' this Caſe was argued by the 
Judges, 22 Jac. I. ſaith Crook. But in this Caſe the Judges differed. 
Hutton ſaid, that he would not deliver his Opinion about the King's 
Prerogative, but gives Intimations enough againſt it; and withal ſaith, 
Pres the King had it, he thought his Turn ſerved by that Commendam, 
becauſe he thought the Limitation for Years void, and that he had a 
Title for Life. Winch aſſerted the Prerogative, and produced Prece- Winchgs: 
dents for it, where the King had preſented in England, upon his ma- 
king a Biſhop in Ireland. Hobart concurred as to the Prerogative : But 
it is obſervable as to Juſtice Hutton, that although he queſtioned the 
King's Title to preſent upon Creation; yet he doth not deny that the 
King may diſpenſe before Conſecration, but. he can never have a Title 
after he hath diſpenſed. For this he ſaith is diſpenſing with his Pre- 
rogative ; becauſe the Commendam according to him muſt be for Life, 
becauſe he that hath it is free Incumbent : And for this he alledgeth wiach.g6 
Parkburſ#s Caſe ; which, ſaith he, proves that the King may diſpenſe, 
and that the Commendatory hath full Power to reſign ; and withal, that 
the King's Turn is ſatisfied with the Diſpenſation. This comes home 
to the Caſe, if it will hold. But I am not ſatisfied as to the main point, 
viz, That a Diſpenſation for Years is all one with a Commendam for 
Life. Hobart we ſee was quite of another Opinion; and the Reaſon 
of the Miſtake was not diſtinguiſhing the Right of Incumbency before | 
his Creation, and after by virtue of the Commendam. For Hutton grants winchys: 
that when an Incumbent is made Biſhop, his Benefice is void by Com- 
mon Law, then the firſt Title is gone, and all his Right after is only 
by his Commendam ; but by that he hath a Right only for a Term of 
Years. But as his Opinion is delivered by Cr. Jac. 692. he thought 
any ſach Limitation void in it (elf, and that he had a permanent Eſtate 
for Life. Which Opinion muſt overthrow all ſuch Diſpenſations which 
bimſelf allows; for an Incumbency for Life muſt by our Law be by 
Inſtitution and induction; and that can ſignify nothing here, becauſe 
the Benefice is good by Creation, The main Difficulty is as to 
ſeparating the Profits and the Cure which the Law ſuppofes to 
go ſtill together, and ſo they ought to do in all common 
and ordinary Caſes; but the Queſtion is, Wherher the Su- 
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Good; For which we are to conſider, (1.) That Church Revenues 
were at firſt in common, and the Biſhop had his ſhare out of the com. 
mon Stock, and he allotted to the Presbyters as he ſaw convenient. 
(2.) The Settlement of Parochial Duties was not done by any Law at 
firſt; .but according to the Diſcretion and Judgment of the Biſhops, For 
when the Tythes were firſt granted, it was here by the Laws of the 


ſeveral Kingdoms in the Heptarchy, without any formal Div iſiom of 


Pariſhes, which was a Work of Time and Diſcretion. (3.) The Bi- 
ſhopricks being ſafficiently endowed in thoſe times, the Biſhops did then 
part with theit ſhares in the other Revenues of the Church, and left 
Moor 955- them. th the Parochial Clergy, (4.) Where Biſhopricks are mean and 
infufficient, it is no unreaſonable thing to make a Proviſion for them, 
out of vacant Places in their Dloceſſes, or to continue their former 
Benefices for that End. (5.) The King hath by the Law a Power to 
diſpenſe in ſuch a Caſe, even before the Acts of Supremacy. WHich Ho- 
Hob. 147. bart calls bis natural Power of diſpenſing in Bpiritualibus, which He makes 
> to conſiſt in two Acts. 1. A Power to tetain a Benefice with a Biſho 

Noy 94. Tick, 1 H. 4. 60. 2. To Hold more Benefices at the ſame time, 11 H. 
Jones 150. 7. 14. (6.) If the King bath a Prerogative by Promotion, that is not 
ſerved by ſuch a Diſpenſation. For the Power of diſpenſing is not by 
the Right of Promotion, being inherentin the Crown; and therefore 
what accrues by Promotion, muſt be ſabſequent to it. Juſtice Hutton 
went upon that Ground, that every Comwmendam was for Life howevet 
ed z but Hobart ſo. well ſaw the Diſtinction between them, 
that he looked on a Commendam retiuere, but as a Diſpenſation in 

Law. 9191 10 | 
All che Difficulty lies in a Commendam for Life, whether that be not 
inſtead of the King's Turn to preſent. But here we muſt diſtinguiſh 
between the preventing an Avoidance, and the filling it up. In the 
Commendam retinere, there is only an Avoidance prevented by the King's 
Diſpenſation : But in a commendam to take a vacant Benefice, there is 
an actual Avoidance, and the Place is to be filled with an Incumbent, 
which makes the Caſe much harder; for the Patron loſes a Turn upon 
Vaugh-27- an actual Vacancy 4 but in the other Caſe, as Vaughan well ſaith, a Diſ- 
pemſation gives no Property, nor takes away any: But if a Man hath a 
Diſpenſation to hold his Benefice for three Tears, when that time it expired, 
*5- the Benefice voids, as it would have done at the firſt, if there had been no 


Diſpenſation. 


Lacch. 311 The laſt Caſe I ſhall mention is that of Evans and Ayſcongb; which 


Jones 158. aroſe upon Thornbergh, Dean of York, being made a Biſhop in Ireland, 
36 Eliz,, upon which he obtained a Commendam retinere for his Dean- 
ry: Some Years after he was removed to Briſtol, 1 Fac. and then gets 
another Commendam for the ſame Deanry. The point in Queſtion was, 

Latc. 250. Whether a Commendatory Dean could confirm a Leaſe or not? And 

Noy 34. after a ſolemn Debate, and ſeveral Arguments, the Judges. agreed that 
the Commendam was good as to the Deanry, and not meerly as to the 
Profits; becauſe the King had the Power by Law to diſpenſe with hold- 

| ing it together with his Biſhoprick. And Montague Ch. Juſtice (aid in 

Moor 304, the former Caſe, that all the Judges were agreed that the King had 

111, Power to grant a Commendam. . | 
As to the Act of Parliament, in this Caſe I can ſee no Difficulty there- 

in ; for the Intention of it was not to found a Donation, but to con- 
tinue the former Incumbent in his own Right, but as it was made a 
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new Pariſh ; 3 ſo it is but a kind of Commendem retinere 7 AR of 
h e But it is unreaſonable to ſappoſe that an Act of Parliament, 
wo wy deſigns 1 to ſettle the Ordinary Turns of preſenting ſhould er- 


King's Right upon promotion > whether, the _— be 
Ts old fi ſignifies boch g & in this Cale; 57 the King's Right Yoth 
not ariſe from preſcription en particular Pariſhes, but from a general 
ſoon as it becomes a Pariſh i is liable to all the 58 7 Incidents of 
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ſwered, that a poſlible- Inconvenience in E Cafes, 5 
happens. doth not take away a General Right: The Quttion n 

on it4 but whether it be fo, or not, The re ate many tHings allowed 

in Law, which are never to be brought in Mention for Incapveniencies | 
that may' pollibly happen. But ale Inconyenience in this Caſe is 

as to rhe: Right it (elf. we * "'s 

457 at St. James's Church #'s Donati! by A of P irliawent, and ſo 

| A to.the Prerogative. But this proceeds u ast 

tive ʒ Mhereꝶs the very Inſtitution and Iaidnion, takes away the Na- : 

ture of a Dotinive: as Coke and others politively affirm. Now in this 

Caſe the Right, of Advowſon goes along with the AR, and by it the nge 

with A Donatide? If re be L Right of Pre entation, and TE 22. 

bent be liable to Iii and ap cher the, Living to a Lap 
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Reaſon. which takes hald of veer new Pariſh as well as old: —— 
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Good. For which we are to conſider, (1.) That Church Revenues 
were at firſt in common, and the Biſhop had his ſhare out of the com. 
mon Stock, and he allotted to the Presbyters as he ſaw convenient. 
(2.) The Settlement of Parochial Duties was not done by any Law at 
firſt, but according to the Diſcretion and Judgment of the Biſhops. For 
when the Tythes were firſt granted, it was here by the Laws of the 
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ſeveral Kingdoms in the Heptarchy, without any formal Divifion of 


Pariſhes, which was a Work of Time and Diſcretion. (3.) The Bi- 
ſhopricks being ſafficiently endowed in thoſe times, the Biſhops did then 
part with theit ſhares in the other Revenues of the Church, and left 
Moor go. them to the Parochial Clergy, (4.) Where Biſhopricks are mean and 
inſufficient, it is no unreaſonable thing to make a Proviſion for them, 
out of vacant Places in their Dioceſſes, or to continue their formet 
Benefices for that End. (5.) The King hath by the Law a Power to 
diſpenſe in ſuch a Caſe, even before the Acts of Supremacy. Which Ho- 
Hob. 147. bart calls hir natural Power of diſpenſing in Spiritual ibus, which he makes 
Latch. 22. to conſiſt in two Acts. 1. A Power to tetain a Benefice with a Biſhop- 
244. =» : 

Noy 54. Tick, 11 H. 4. 60. 2. To hold more Benefices at the ſame time, 11 H. 
Jones 150. 7. 12. (6.) If the King hath a Prerogative by Promotion, that is not 
ſerved by ſuch a Diſpenſation. For the Power of diſpenſing is not by 
the Right of Promotion, being inherent in the Crown ; and therefore 
what accrues by Promotion, muſt be ſabſequent to it. Juſtice Hutton 
went upon that Ground, that every Commendam was for Life however 
expreſſed ; but Hobart ſo well ſaw the Diſtinction between them, 
that he looked on a Commendam retiuere, but as a Diſpenſation in 

Law. ** | 
All the Difficulty lies in a Commendam for Life, whether that be not 
inſtead of the King's Turn to preſent. But here we muſt diſtinguiſh 
between the preventing an Avoidance, and the filling it up. In the 
Commendan retintre, there is only an Avoidance prevented by the King's 
Diſpenſation : But in a commendam to take a vacant Benefice, there is 
an actual Avoidance, and the Place is to be filled with an Incumbent, 
which makes the Caſe much harder; for the Patron loſes a Turn upon 
aug. ar. an actual Vacancy ; but in the other Caſe, as Vaughan well ſaith, a Diſ- 
pemſation gives no Property, nor takes away any: But if a Man hath a 
Diſpenſation to hold his Benefice for three Years, when that time is expired, 
gs 955 — voids, as it wonld have done at the firſt, if there had been no 

;ſpenſation, | | 

latch. 31. The laſt Caſe I ſhall mention is that of Evans and Ayſcongh; which 
ones &. araſe upon Thornbergb, Dean of York, being made a Biſhop in Ireland, 
36 Eliz,, upon which he obtained a Commendam retinere for his Dean- 
ry: Some Years after he was removed to Briſtol, 1 Fac. and then gets 
another Commendam for the ſame Deanry. The point in Queſtion was, 
Latc. 250. Whether a Commendatory Dean could confirm a Leaſe or not? And 
Noy 34. after a ſolemn Debate, and ſeveral Arguments, the Judges agreed that 
the Commendam was good as to the Deanry, and not meerly as to the 
Profits; becauſe the King had the Power by Law to diſpenſe with hold- 
ing it together with his Biſhoprick. And Montague Ch. Juſtice (aid in 
Moor 304, the former Caſe, that all the Judges were agreed that the King had 
i11, Power to grant a Commendam. | 
As to the Act of Parliament, in this CaſeI can ſee no Difficulty there- 
in ; for the Intention of it was not to found a Donation, but to con- 
tinue the former Incumbent in his own Right, but as it was made a 
5 new 
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new Pariſh z and ſo it is but a kind of G retinere by 4 AR of 
_ Parliament. But it is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that an Act of Parliament, 

which only deſigns to ſettle the Ordinary Turns of preſenting ſhould ex- 
clude, the King's Right upon promotion, For whether, the Pariſh be 

woe old ſignifies nothing in this Caſe ; for the King's Right doth 

not of from preſcription en particular Pariſhes, but from a general 
Reaſon. which takes hold of every new Pariſh as well as old : For as 
ſoon as it becomes a Pariſh it is.liable to all the eommon Incidents of 
NN hon Churches. Of which this Rightof een apes promo- 
$ one. 
There are two bje&tions temain ill to be ae e 7 


1. That i rift reropative be Allowed, it will old toties quaties, Vaugh.26, 
þ the Patron will loſe Bo Right without his Fault. To this ma = * 
1 ly 


ſwered, that a poffible-Inconvenience in particular Caſes, whi 
| happens, doth not take away a General Right. The Quittion is, whe- 


thi 


ther the King hath ſuch a Right or not; it is not, . 
on it 3 but — it be >, or not... The re are many things allowed * 
in Law, which are never to be brought in Queſtion for Incomveniencies 
that may poſlibly happen. But all the Inconvenience in this Caſe is 
only poſlible, and not certain; and'poflible only. as to Turns, and not 
as to the Right it ſelf. 
2. Tat St. James's Church is a Donttive by 4 of Parliament, Td h 
not ſubjef tothe Prerogative. But this proceeds upon a Miſtake, as t 
4 Bencfice ſabje& to Inſtitution, and InduQion, could be made 4 Dona- 
tive ; whereas the very N and Tuduion, takes away the Na- 
ture of a Donative; as Coke and others poſitively affirm. Now in this 
Caſe the Ning of Advowſon goes along with the AQ, and by it the E 
Patroms are * whth « Right ent low is this conſiſtent © ? 
with a'Donative 2 re be a Right of Preſentation, and the * 
bent be liable to Ty A rand Indu#ion, and the Living to a Laply 
is impoſſible that it ſhould be a Dogati ve created by Act of Parli 
But if it be made a Berefice like Gris K as appears by the Act, for what 
— ſhould it not be liable to the fame Rights of s that o- 
rs are? 
But the King conſented to the Ad. Wbat then? He n Con- 
ſent to make it a new Pariſn; and to ſetile the Rights Advowſon ; 
but he did not as to the taking away any Right belonging to himſel 
. this A. of his e and therefore cannot gs Excly d from it by 
t 1 1 
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A DISCOURSE of the True AxTiqQuirty 
of - LONDON, und its State in the Ro- 


man Times. 4 
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nal. 14. he ſpeaks of Suetonius Panlinus returning from the Af. 
I 1 - faults of Mora, (i. e. Angleſey ) upon the Revolt of the 
Britains, and making his way thither, through the mid(t of his Enemies. 
Londini. On which Occaſion he takes notice, Th London hed not the Honour of 
um per. being called a Roman Colony, but yet it was even then famous for its 
noments Number of Merchants, and all ſorts of Accommodations. He doth not 
quidem celebrate it for its Antiquity, as Ammianus Marcellinus doth long aſter ; 
con in. but for its great Conveniency for Trading, and the pleaſantneſs of its 
figne, ſed Situation. For immediately after, giviag an Account, how Suetonius 
Copia Ne- was forced to forſake the place, for want of ſufficient Number of Sol- 
bum ge diers to defend it, he adds; That he took away as many of the Inhabitants 
Commea- ,; would remove into the Charge of bis Army; but thoſe whom either MWeal- 
maxime meſs or Age, or the Sweetneſs of the Place kept bebind, were deſtroyed by 
celebre, the Enemy. This Enemy was the Britiſh Army under the Command of 
yams” Boadicea, the Relict of e. King of the Iceni; who being very ill 
l. 27.c. 8. uſed by the Romans, to whoſe Protection their dying King had left them, 
London'- took up Arms under the Conduct of Baadicea; and ſoon drew in the 
Oppidum Trinobantes to join with them. For, now they diſcerned, that the 
we Romans Deſign was to reduce them to Slavery, under the pretence of 
delle Ser. making them a Raman rovince ; and to this end they had lately ſertled 
us, aut ſeſ. a Colony of Veterans at Camaladunum, where they drove out the Britains, 
1275, and took poſſeſſion of their Houſes, and Lands, and erected a Temple to 
Dulcedo Claudius, and ſet up the Image of Victor, and made ſuch Prieſts, a 
1 might exhauſt the Britains under a ſhew of Religion. Theſe things, toge- 
hoe op- ther with the inſolent Behaviour of the Veterans, and the Roman Sol- 
preſſi diers towards the Inhdbitants, ſo highly provoked them, that they re- 
tut. ſolved to ſell their Liberties at a dearer rate than the Rowan Governours 
| imagined. And ſo taking Advantage of the Abſence of the Roman Ar- 

my, and the Security of the New Colony, the Britains in great Mul- 

titudes fell upon it, and burnt down the greateſt part of it; only the 

Temple eſcaped, whither the Soldiers fled, which after two days Siege 

was taken. Then they marched againſt Petilius Cerealis, and beat the 

9th Legion; killing the Foot, and making the Horſemen fly to their 

Camp; the noiſe of which Overthrow had a very different Effect on 

two Roman Officers : For, it made Decianus Catus, the Procurator, ha- 

ſten into Gaul, and Suetonius Paulinus to return with all poſſible ſpeed 

to London. Being come thither with great Difficulty, he debated with 
himſelf, whether he ſhould make London the Seat of the War, or 

not. But upon conſideration, he found his Forces not great enough to 

defend it; and therefore giving n6tice to as many to depart as had a 

mind to it, he abandoned the City, chooſing rather to ſacrifice that, than 

to hazard all. And ſo London fell under the ſevere uſage of the in- 

raged Britaingg For as many as were left were deſtroyed. The ſame 
Diſaſter betell the Roman Municipium at Verulam ; for the * 

. a 


Tacit An- F. 1. T HE firſt mention we find of London is in Tacitus, where 
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pears that London was one of theſe Cities, and very well inhabited 


ſonably conclude, - that London was at 
inhabited either by Citizens of Rome, or ſuch as were confederated 


which ſeveral Cities in Italy were reduced for their Falſeneſs, or 


Diſcourſe. © x" 
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that Heat, did not ſtay to beſiege Caſtles and Fortifications, but: tan thi- 
ther, where the greateſt Prey was; not ſparing the Lives of any who 
came under therr Power, who were ſo many, that Tacitus reckons\fewer- . 
op r Citizens and Confederates who were Hallein theſe 1 
t Dio ſaith, that in this Iuſurrectiom the Btitains deſtroyed two Goties, DR: 
phil. Crit. 
p. 168, | 


and GO Men. And by comparing Dio and Tacitas together, it ap- 


then; which was above 1622 Years dg From 2 we ey rea- 
thlit time a an City; and 


with them. But it was of a different Nature from the Roman Colony at 
Camalodunnme ; or the Municipmm at Veraleam; and yet no,Prefe@ure, . 
as Mr. Camden ſuppoſes. For that was a State of hardſhip and ſervi- Britan. p, 
tude, the People having no Laws, or Magiſtrates of their own$ to“ 
4 
titude to the Roman Stute, as Sigonius hath truly obſerved ; but I ſee no Sigon. de 
ground to ſuſpect that London was treated otherwiſe than with great Je = 
12 by the Rowars ; all the Hard(bip it then ſuffered, being from 
Fang, | 5.1 ee os | ' 

But becauſe this may look like a ſtrange. Paradox to thaſe, who from 
our common Hiſtorians believe London to have been an ancient Britiſb 
City, long before Ceſar's coming, I ſhall therefore endeavour to clear 
this Matter, by an Enquiry, n 1 9 


1.) Into the true Original of London. 1 —— 
2.) Into its State and Condition during the Roman Government. 
a + X 


And when have diſpatched theſe two I ſhall coghder, 1 
| ( 2) Whether there were any T emple of . ſtand ing in that 
part of the City, where the Foundations of St. Pauls Cathedral 
are laid. PX r | 25 


This is the Method which I intend to purſue in the following 


begin with the Original of the City of London „ which 1 
defign to prove to have been firſt built by the Romans, and that 
by ſhewing, 1 * 6s 


(I.) That there was no ſuch City when the Romans came firſt to con- 
quer Britain. * „ | 

(2.) That the other Britiſh Cities mentioned by the Britiſh Hiſtori- 
au, were no elder than the Romans ſettling e ; and therefore 
it is not probable that London alone ſhould be of greater An/:quity. 


(1.) To prove that there was no ſuch City, when the Romans came 
to conquer Britain: I need no more than to ſhew, - that there is not 
the leaſt mention of it, in the Expedition of Ceſar or (Claudias, and yet 
it was impoſſible to have avoided it, if there had been ſuch a Ciiy a 
then. When Cæſar came over into Britain, he ſaith, he deſigned to | 
underſtand as much as he could concerning it; and then he was cer- 
tainly able to give an Account of the Cities and Towns 4 And both 
theſe are mentioned by him: In one place he ſpeaks of the ſeveral # 

ie 
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ties of Britain, which ſenttheir Embaſſadowrs, and offered Hoſtages to hi n; 
Czſar. and in another, that at hir going away the Princes met, and commended 
p. themſelves, and their Cities to bis Protec on; again he mentions, the Ma- 
143. Ed. ritime Cities of Britain; the Cities Claſſivelaun had war with ; und the 
Monte? ftrong City of the Trinobantes: So that one would think Britain had ra- 
p. 166. p. ther more Cities, than Geoffrey of Monmouth gives it. But all this a- 
174 riſes tom want of conſidering the Propriety of Ceſar's Expreſſions; for 

he doth not take a Ciiy for a Place, but for a People, united under 
v. Bergier one Government, having Laws and Privileges peculiar to themſelves. 
dec cu. And I do not remember one Paſſage in Ceſar, where he uſeth cvitas in 
mins de] another Senſe, But if a People ſo united had other leſſer Diviſions; 
tapire. I thoſe were called Pagi by Fim; fo be faith, the City of the Helveti- 
+" ans was divided into 4 Pagi, i. e. ſo many Cantons, and ſo the Pager 

Tignrinus is (aid by him to be 4 part of the City of the Helvetians. 

Thence Joſeph Scaliger obſerves the French word Pan to be taken: 
1. 1. And thence the Germans uſe Paguus for the ſame; which we mean by a 
denen County. So Ammianus Mareellinms ſpeaks of the Pagi Alamannorum, which 
Auſon. l. among the Germans, ſaith Feberus were generally divided by Rivers; 
1388 for by them as Jacitus takes notice, the old Germans were wont to ſeat 
cell. l. 18. themſelves ngt in any Cities; for, ſaith he, they would not bear any 
c. 2.Marq. Houſes being joined together; but they had ſeparate Habitations near 
Pale, F. the Head of a River, a Wood; and a Plain. Meibowivs and others, 
Tacit. de after Feſtus, derive the Name Pagi from the Dorick, 7252 a Fountain; 
Morid. and ſo thoſe who drank together of the ſame Fountain were Pagani; 
| Meib. de Which Name at laſt, remain d to thoſe who worſhiped the > Ol 
Sax. Fag. eins; and ſo came to be applied to the Heathens; which is fo cal- 

led trom the German Heiden, which ſignifies a Heathy Ground, where 

they worſhipped the Trees 3: theſe two being the laſt Monuments of 

Heathen Idolatry in theſe parts of the World. The Pagi among the 
Ii deabr. Old Saxons were called Schyres, faith the ſame Meibomius; for which 
Gloti. ad Lindenbrogius quotes the old Saxon M&S. Gloſſaries z and theſe Pagi as 


Cod. Ll. Bignonias obſerves, had generally the „ prefiding over them; 
1 


11 


— 4 whoſe reſidence was. ſaith Freherns, in "Burgo: i. e. in 4 fortified 


ad Marcul- Place; for ſo in Griłs Gloſſary wvey©+ is rendred Burgos; and here 
£6 * g. was the publick Hall, or Meeting for Juſtice. Which in time was the 
Original of many Cities, when Perſons thought it moſt convenient to 
live near the Place of Buſineſs and Government, promiſing themſelves 
greater Security and Protection, under the Eye of the Magiſtrate. And 
moſt of the Cities of Europe have riſen one from of theſe 3 Cauſes either 
from Roman Colonies, as the moſt conſiderable Cities in Gaul and Spain 
Dio. 1. 54. have come from them; when Auguſtus as Dio ſaith, ſent ſo many Colo- 
nies thither; or from Merchandice; when Perſons for the Conveniency 

of Trading, found it neceſſary to live together upon ſome great River, 

or near the Sea; which was the Riſe of thoſe Cities called Emporia, or 
Trading Colvnies.; or laſtly, for Security, when they found themſelves 
expoſed to ſo many Hazards in their ſcattered and diſperſed Habitations, 

and therefore thought fit to live together under Laws and Government. 

Such a fortified Place among the Britains, Ceſar calls by the Name of 


Cafar. l. . Opidum, or Oppidum; which according to Varro and Feſtus had its Name 


b. 175. from the mutual help Men gave to one another and the works made for 
its Defence. Such an Opidum Ceſar faith Caſſivelaun s was: viz. a large 
Compaſs of Ground: with Cattel and Hutts in it, and ſurrounded with 
Woods and Boggs, or fenced with a Mound and a Ditch. This Caſſi- 


velaun, 
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velaun, whom Dio calls Suellan, leaving out the firſt part of his Name, 
and ſaith, he was the greateſt of the Princes of Britain, and was at 
that time King of the Trinobantes, after his deſtroying Immanuentine ; 
and the. Thames was the Boundary of his Kingdom, as Cæſar tells us. 
If therefore there was then ſuch a City, as London is defcribed by Ge 


fery, how came Caſſive laum not to retreat thither when he was parſued 


Ceſar ? For, if Geoffrey ſays true, Lud repaired the Walls of Lo- Galfr. Mo- 
an, and compaſſed it about with innumerable Towersz and commands Bi. 
ed the Citizens to build their Houſes in ſuch a Manner, as there was d. 22. Ed. 
not a, fairer City in many Countries, and it was from him called Caer- Sud Alc: 
lud, and by Corruption of the word. Caerlondon, (but in Nennius and 228 
ingdon, it is Cair Lundein.) A late learned Man conjectures that gencis 0- 
this was called by Ceſar Trmobantes, becauſe the Name of London was P21 
not yet received, there being a Quarrel between Lud and Neunius ahout 
the Change of the Name; or Lud being. Brother to caſſivelaum, he 
would not make uſe of it. I confeſa, if thoſe ancient MSS. of this Neu- 
zize, or of Gildas Cambrius about this. diſpute could be once brought 
to light, (although Boſtox of Bury and Leland, never had the Fortune 
to hear of them) there might be ſome hopes to obtain greater Satisfa- 
faction about theſe remote Antiquities of London; but as things are, I 
cannot be convinced that Ceſar could be ſo wonderfully miſtaken about 
Caſſroelaun's Town, as not to diſtinguiſh between a Wood and a City; 
and between Boggs and Towers. The truth is, Geoffrey's Relation and 
Ceſar's can never ſtand together; not only as to London, but as to his 
whole Expedition: For he not only makes Caſſivelaun to beat Cæſar out 
of Britain the firſt time, but the ſecond alſo. For, ſaith he, upon the calired 
firſt notice of his ſecond coming, he fortified his Cities, and repaired „23. 
the Walls, and placed Souldiers 1n the Ports, and put Iron Stakes in the 
Thames, (not to hinder his Paſſage over, as Ceſar ſaith ) but his com- 
ing up the Thames to Ternovdnt, (ſo he calls London) which did ſuch 
miſchief to his Ships that he was forced to land his Men; and there 
was ſo over-powred by 6 rar that he fled to his Ships, and re- 
turned to the Coaſt of the Morini. Upon this, Caſſivelaxr appoints a 
ſolemn day of Triumph in the City of Ternovant with his Nobles; where 
a quarrel happened between Androgeus Son to Lud and Caſſivelann ; 
which proceeded ſo high that the former invited Ceſar over again, and 
ſent his Son as a Hoſtage to him, and the other laid Siege to 7 ernouant; 
then Ceſar came, and by the help of Androgews had the better of Caſſi- 
vel aun, who by his means was reconciled to Ceſar, and ſo Britain was 
brought under Tribute to the Romant. This is the ſhort of Geoffrey's 
Account of theſe Matters. Here we find Cæſar attempting to ſurprize 
London, and Caſſivelauns Triumph in it, and that he afterwards beſieg- 
ed it, but upon Cæſar's landing, marched off to meet him. And it is 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, if London were ſo great a City then, that the 
eat Scene of War and Peace muſt be acted there. But how then comes 
it to paſs, that Ceſar himſelf takes not the leaſt notice of any ſuch Ci- 
ty? He tells us, he came up to the Thames, croſſed over it with his 
Army, purſued Caſfvelaun to his Faſtneſs, which he called a Town, 
beat him out of it, brings him to Submiſſion, charges him not to med- 
dle with Mandrabatius, or the Trinobantes, takes Hoſtages, and fo leaves 
Britain. How could all theſe things happen ſo near the Thames, and 
when Ca{ſivelaun was forced to retreat, and yet no mention at all of 
ſuch a ſtrong City ſo near at hand as Lad had made London? Sup- 


poſe 


c. 24. 
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ties of Britain, which ſentFheir Embaſſadowrs, and offered Hoſt ages to him; 
Czſat. and in another, that at hir going away the Princes met, and commended 
p. themſelves, and their Cities to bis Prote@ion;” again he medifions, rhe Ma. 
143- Ed. ritime Cities of Britain; the Cities Claſſivelaun ha war with g und the 
* ſtrong City of the Trinobantes: So that one would think Brirais had ra- 
p. 266. p. ther more Cities, than Geoffrey of Monmouth gives it. But Al; this a- 
174 riſes ftom want of conſidering the Propriety of Cæſars Expreſſions; for 
he doth not take a Ciiy for a Place, but for a People, united under 

v. Bergier one Government, having Laws and Privileges peculiar to themſelves. 
nifeire . And I do not remember one Paſſage in Ceſar, where be uſeth vita in 
mins de ' another Senſe, But if a People fo united had other leſſer Divifions ; 
gen I theſe were called Pagi by him fo be ſaith, the City of the Helveti- 
+ ans war divided into 4 Pagi, i. e. ſo many Cantons, and ſo the Pager 
Tighinus is (aid by him to be 4 part of the City of ibe Helvetians. 
Thence Joſeph Scaliger obſerves the French word Par to be taken: 

1. 1. And thence the Germans uſe Paguu forthe ſame; which we mean by a 
3 County. So Ammianus Marcellin ſpeaks of the Pagi Alamannorum, which 
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Auſon. l. among the Germans, ſaith HFeberus were generally divided by Rivers; 


7. 23 for by them as 7 acitus takes notice, the old Germans were wont to ſeat 
cell. I. 18. themſelves ngt in any Cities ; for, faith he, they would not bear any 
c. 2.Marg. Houſes being joined together; but they had ſeparate Habitations near 
Bir e. 4 the Head of a River, a Wood, and a Plain. Meibomias and others, 
acit. de after Feſtan, derive the Name Pagi from the Doric, 77252 a Fountain; 
dend. and ſo thoſe, who drank together of the ſame Fountain were Pagani; 
- Meib. de Which Name at laſt, remain d to thofe who worſhiped” the Foun- 
Sax. Fag. fins ; and ſo came to be applied to the Heathers; which is ſo cal- 
led trom the German Heiden, which fignifies a Heathy Ground, where 

they worſnhipped the - Trees $+ theſe two being the laſt Monuments of 
Heathen Idolatry in theſe. parts of the World. The Pagi among the 

Lin deab-, Od Saxons were called. Sebyres, ſauh the ſame Meibomiws; for which 
Gloti. ad Lindenbrogiu quotes the old Saxe MSS. Gloſſaries ;' and theſe Pagi as 
Cod. LL. Bignonias obſerves, had nenerally the „ * preſiding over them; 
— whoſe reſidence was. ſaith Freberut, in Burgo 3. e. in 4 fortified 
ad Marcul- Place; for ſo in CyriF's Gloſſary wvey©« is rendred Burgos; and here 
an * was the publick Hall, or Meeting for Juſtice. Which in time was the 
95 Original of many Cities, when Perſons thought it moſt convenient to 
live near the Place of Buſineſs and Government, promiſing themſelves 

greater Security and Protection, under the Eye of the Magiſtrate. And 

moſt of the Cities of Europe have riſen one from of theſe 3 Cauſes either 

from Roman Colonies, as the moſt conſiderable Cities in Gaul and Spain 

Dio. 1. 54. have come from them; when Auguſtus as Dio ſaith, ſent ſo many Colo- 
nies thither 3 or from Merchandice; when Perſons for the Conveniency 

of Trading, found it neceſſary to live together upon ſome great River, 

or near the Sea; which was the Riſe of thoſe Cities called Emporia, or 
Trading Colonies; or laſtly, for Security, when they found themſelves 
expoſed to ſo many Hazards in their ſcattered and diſperſed Habitations, 

and therefore thought fit to live together under Laws and Government. 

Such a fortified Place among the Hritaius, Cæſar calls by the Name of 


C:far.1.5. Opidum, or Oppidum which according to Varro and Feſtxs had its Name 


v. 175. from the mutual help Men gave to one another and the works made for 
its Defence. Such an Opidum Ceſar Faith Caſſivelaums was: viz. a large 
Compaſs of Gtund with Cattel and Hutts in it, and ſurrounded with 

Woods and Boggs, or fenced with a Mound and a Ditch. This Caſſ- 


vel aun, 
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velaun, whom Dio calls Suellan, leaving out the firſt part of dis Name, 1 
and ſaith, he was the greateſt of the Princes of Britain, and was at 
that time. King of the Frizobaxtes, after his deſtroy ing Immanuentine ; 
and the. Thames was the Boundary of his Kingdom, as Cæſar tells ug. 


Wis 25270 there was then ſuch a City, as Landon is defcribed by Geof 


1, bo came Caſſivelaun not to retreat thither when he was parſued 

y Cesar? For, it alder ſays true, Lad repaired the Walls of Lom Galfr. Mo- 
dan, and compaſſed it about with innumerable Towets 3 and command» Rin- i 
ed the Citirens to build their Houſes in ſuch a Manner, as there was c. 22. Ed. 
not a. fairer City in many Countries, and it was from him called Caer- Bad. Aſc: 


| 25 and by Corruption of the word. Caerlandon, (but in Nennius and Sheringh 


: * : de Angl. 
don, it is Cair Lundein.) A late learned Man conjectures that gcncis 0- 


this was called by Ceſar Trmobantes, becauſe the Name of London wass 
not yet received, there being a Quarrel between Lad and Newrixs about 

the Change of the Name; or Lad being. Brother to Caſſivelaws, he 
would not make ufe of it. I contefy, if thoſe ancient MSS. of this Neu- 

zize, or of Gildas Cambrius about this. diſpute could be once brought 

to light, ( although Boſton of Bury and Leland, never had the Fortune 

to hear of them) there might be ſome hopes to obtain greater Satisfa- 
faction about theſe remote Antiquities of London; but as things are, I 
cannot be convinced that Ceſar could be ſo wonderfully miſtaken about 
Caſſrvelaun's Town, as not to diſtinguiſh between a Wood and a City; 

and between Boggs and Towers. The truth is, Geoffrey's Relation and 
cæſars can never ſtand together; not only as to London, but as to his 

whole Expedition: For he not only makes Caſſtuelenn to beat Caſar out 

of Britain the firſt time, but the ſecond alſo. For, ſaith he, upon the calfred 
firſt notice of his ſecond coming, he fortified his Cities, and repaired „23. 
the Walls, and placed Souldiers in the Ports, and put Iron Stakes in the 
Thames, (not to hinder his Paſſage over, as Ceſar ſaith ) but his com- 
ing up. the Thames to Ternoudut, ( ſo he calls London) which did ſuch 
miſchief to his Ships that he was forced to land his Men; and there 
was fo over-powred by 4 that he fled to his Ships, and re- 
turned to the Coaſt of the Morini. Upon this, Caſſivelaum appoints a 
ſolemn day of Triumph in the City of Ternovant with his Nobles; where 
a quarrel happened between Androgeus Son to Lud and Caſſtvelann ; 
which proceeded ſo high that the former invited Cæſar over again, and 
ſent his Son as a Hoſtage to him, and the other laid Siege to 7ernovant ; 
then Ceſar came, and by the help of Ardrogews had the better of Caſſe- 
vel aun, who by his means was reconciled to Ceſar, and ſo Britain was 
brought under Tribute to the Romant. This is the ſhort of Geoffrey's 
Account of theſe Matters. Here we find Cæſar attempting to ſurprize 
London, and Caſſivelaun's Triumph in it, and that he afterwards beſieg- 


c. 24. 


ed it, but upon Cæſar's landing, marched off to meet him. And it is 


reaſonable to ſuppoſe, if London were ſo great a City then, that the 
eat Scene of War and Peace muſt be a&ed there. But how then comes 
It to paſs, that Ceſar himſelf takes not the leaſt notice of any ſuch Ci- 
ty? He tells us, he came up to the Thames, croſſed over it with his 
Army, purſued Caſfvelaun to his Faſtneſs, which he called a Toms, 
beat him out of it, brings him to Submiſſion, charges him not to med- 
dle with Mandrabatius, or the Trinobantes, takes Hoſtages, and ſo leaves 
Britain. How could all theſe things happen ſo near the Thames, and 
when Caſſivelaun was forced to retreat, and yet no mention at all of 
ſuch a ſtrong City ſo near at hand as Lad had made London? Sup- 


poſe 


deed, 
A Diſcourſe of the true 

poſe Caſſwelaun purpoſely withdrew to prevent the Spoil of fo fine a Ci. 
ty; yet how came Cæſar not to viſit it in his Return, nor once to ſpeak 
of it, to heighten the Glory of his Enterptize ? For he was concerned 
in point of Reputation to make as much of it as he could; fince ſome 
of the great Men at Rome wonder'd at bis Deſign in going over into 
Britain, and hazarding the Rowan Legions upon fo flerider a Pretence; 
as the Suſpicion that ſome Britains aſſiſted the Ganls, What could 
more vindicate his Honour in it, than to let the Roman, underſtand 
how many Cities there were in Britain, and above all the reſt, one 
that did outvy moſt other Cities in the World z which had been newly 
fortified and adorned with many beautiful Towers but a little before 
his going for Britain? They who confidet bow punctual Cæſar is in 
giving Account of all the conſiderable Places he met with in Gaul, 
their Camps, Fortifications, and ſuch Cities as they had, cannot ima- 
gine that he ſhould wholly leave out ſuch a City as London, if it had 
en then in being? So that Cæſars Silence ſignifies far more in his 
Circumſtances againſt London at that time, than all the Teſtimonies yet 
produced can do for it. But this is not mere ſilence in Ceſar; for he 

tells us, what kind of Towns the Britains then had, viz. nothing but 

ſome Fortifications by Woods, and Boggs, and Ditches, wherein they 

| endeavoured to ſecure themſelves in Caſe of War; but at other times 
Caſaub. in. they had ſcattered Houſes like the Germans and Ganls; and as If. Ca- 
_ * ſaubon obſerves from Ceſar, the Houſes of the Gauls were then nothing but 
I. 4. thatched Cottages. And Diodorus Siculus ſaith, the Habitations. of the 
=1ad- |, Britains conſiſted of Reeds and Sticks put together. Strabo gives an ele- 
"8-4 gant Deſcription of the Cities of the Britains, when he ſaith, they in- 
cloſed a large Piece of Ground with the Bodies of Trees, and therein they 

ſet up their Cottages and Stables for their Cattle, which were intended for 

Herod. 1.7, 20 long Continuance. For as Herodian ſaith of the Germans, their Ha- 


* — — 
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p. 591. ed. bjfations were ſo mean, becauſe they did not underſtand the way of building 


. by Stone or Brick: Which the Romans inſtructed theſe parts of the 

World in, and ſo became the great Inſtruments of building Cities and 
Tacit in Temples. And Tacitus in the Life of Agricola takes notice, that where- 
ie Aster as the Britains lived rude and diſperſed, he inſtructed and aſſiſted them 
G in building Temples and Houſes, and Forums, or Places of Publick Reſort. 
But what need all this Care, if the Britains had ſo many Cities, and ſo 
well built, before ever the Romans ſet foot in Britain? And if that 
be true, not only Ceſar, but all the other Roman Hiſtorians carried on 
the ſame uniform Deſign to make Poſterity believe the Old Britains li- 
ved rude and diſperſed, as other Neighbouring Nations did, whereas in 
truth they had 28 famous Cities, and London in the Head of them; 
which in thoſe times was called Troynovaunt; the place being chbſen 


out by Brutus as the fitteſt to build New Troy in, becauſe of its admi- 


rable Situation. | 
The next conſiderable Expedition into Britain was that of Claudius. 
For, after Ceſar's Attempt rather than Conqueſt, (having gone no far- 

ther than thoſe he calls 7 

Srrab. 1. 4. Gaul, among whom Comius King of the Atrebates had ſo great ſway ) 
Tacit-Vit: the following Emperours would not concern themſelves about the Af- 
Dio, I. 53, fairs of Britain. Auguſtus, as Dio tells us, once gave out at Rome, that 
he intended an Expedition into Britain, and great preparation was 
made for it, but being come into Gaul, Embaſſadors went from the Bri- 
tains to him, who accepted their Terms of Submiſſion, his chief * 
ing 


he Maritime Cities, which were peopled from 
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being to ſettle the Provinces of Gaul and Spain. And aſterwardstrabo Strab. . 4. 
ſaith, That there was a fair Correſpondency in his time, between the ©” 
Kings of Britais and Auguſtur; they courting his Favour by Preſent: 
which they ſent to the Capitol. It is certain, there was no Namam Gar- | 
riſon here, and Strabo gives two reaſons for it; one is, That it wohld 
hardly quit coſts for at the leaſt, there muſt be a whole Legion beſides Fil 
Horſe, 'Which would more than eat out the Profit that came by it; ano- Oy, 
ther is, That it would but provoke and exaſperatè the Britains more: 
And therefore the Romans accepted a very eaſie Tribute from them 5 * 
ſuch as lay in thoſe (mall Commodities of Ivory and Amber, and ſuch 
like, which they ſent over into Gall. 
It ſeems that when Auguſtus ſet Bounds to the Rowan Empire, Britain 
was left out of it; and therefore little notice was taken of it in the 
Reign of Tiberius, who as Tacitus obſerves, followed Auguſtuf his Tacit. vit. 
Judgment therein, and made it a Rule to himſelf, But in the time of 3 
Caligula, Adminius Son of Cunobelin, being driven out by his Father Calig. e. 
made Application to him, who thereupon undertook his ridiculous Ex- For * 
pedition, remarkable for nothing but the famous Watch Tower, which wr. c. 10, 
he built on the Shore : Which ſome Learned Men take to be the Arx Camden. 
Britannica formerly ſtanding on the Banks of the Rhine. Others, | the g;. 
Tower on the Port of Bolein, which Bucheriur ſaith, he examined with Selden. 
great care, and found it to be a Roman Work; and he thinks it the 248 a 
moſt noble Monument of Roman Antiquity'on this fide the Alps. Mal- — 
branch ſaith, The French call it Tour d Ordre; which by the middle Belg. Ro- 
Age Writers was called Odrans, and before that Ordans, which he ſup- Mic, . 


poſe i be taken from Turrit ardens, becauſe it was a Fharus, or Watch- 13, 14. 
Tower for thoſe who ſailed upbn thoſe Coaſts. = en 


But Claudins began the moſt memorable Expedition into Britain in his Tom. . 
4th Year, as Oroſus computes if, which gave a mighty turn to the Af. 656.5. 
fairs of Britain. It happen d that Claudias was very ambitions of _— 
Triumph, but wanted a good Occaſion for it; and there being then in 
Rome one Beticus, as Dio relates it, who was a Britain, and baniſhed Dio, J. 50. 
for Sedition, he perſwades Claudius to undertake the Conqueſt of Bri- Sueton. in 
tain; the Britains being then tumultuous, becauſe the Romans did not aud. U. 
ſend back their Fugitives, ſuch as Beticus himſelf was. Claudius not a 2 
little glad of the Opportunity, ſends away 4. laut ius, then Pretor, 
with a good Army into Gaul; and not without great difficulty he per- 
ſwades his Army to venture into Britain; where Cæſar had much adoe 
to maintain his Reputation, and returned, as Dio ſaith, with the Glory bio, J. 35: 
of having made an Expedition into Britain, having rather frighted the Tce. Vit. 
Britains than ſubdued them, as both Dio and Tacitus inſinpate; how- 
ever, the Romans in great civility, decreed him a Supplication of 29 
Days, for the Honour rather of a Diſcoverer than of a Conqueror. The 
Britains bearing of the Diſorders in the Roman Army, thought them- 
ſelves ſecure; and therefore when A. Plautius landed with his For- 
ces, being not in a condition to refiſt them, they thought it Wiſdom 
to retire into their Woods and Boggs, hoping by that means to tire 
them out, as, ſaith Dio, they bad done Julius Ceſar. 4%" 

The State of the Britains, as he tells us, then was Monarchical, but 
under divers Kings; who bad ſach ſmall Principalities, that Ceſar him- cec...;. 
ſelf ſaith; there were Four in Kent alone, Cingetorix, Carnilins, Taxi- 4 
magalus, and Segonax; but all theſe at that time were in ſubjection to 
Caſſrvelaun, who commanded in chief for that War; and ſent his Or- 
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ders to them, which they readily obeyed. But at this time; they had 


Tacit. vit. not conſulted or could not agree upon a Supreme; which, as Tacitus 
Agric. obſerves, proved at laſt the Ruin of thEBriraizs, not being united un- 
der one common Head; for while each tought for himſelf, they were 
Strab. J. 4. all deſtroyed. Strabo faith, the Britains lived under ſeveral Dynaſties 
Diod. / . and Diodarus Siculus to the ſame purpoſe, that they had . Kings 
Mela. J. 3. and Lords among them; and ſo likewiſe Pomponius Mela; but theſe two 
% differ very much in the Conſequences of this Government : For Diodo- 
. ras ſaith, they generally lived peaceably together; and the other juſt 
Jornand. contrary, with whom Jornandes agrees; and which is more, Tacitus 
— rebus confirms it 3 who adds, that it was a rare thing for them to unite their 
ce Councils or Forces; all little Governments being weak and diſtruſtful ; 
and although unable to defend themſelves, yet had rather periſh than 

' yield to an Equal. | 


This was too much the Caſe of the Britains, upon the Invaſion of 


the Roman Army; all their buſineſs was, not to unite together to make 
Head againſt a common Enemy, but to ſhift tor themſelves, - by which 
means they were conquered almoſt as ſoon as diſcovered ; as appeared 
by the flying of Caratacns and Tagodumnus, Sons of Cunobelin ; and af- 
ter the Battle with C. Sidins Geta, Dio ſaith, the Britains made as faſt as 
they could towards the Mouth of the 7hames, where they ſecured 
themſelves in the Marſhes for a time, till at laſt the Romans found 2 
way to them, and made great ſlaughter among them, not without a 
conſiderable loſs to themſelves: But the Britains being now made de- 
ſperate, were ſo far from being diſcouraged by the Death of Togodum- 
nus that they were reſolved to revenge his Death, and to make aftand- 
ing War of it. And now, according to his Inſtructions, A. Plantins 
ſends word to Claudius of the preſent State of his Affairs here, and that 
it would be a ſeaſonable time for him to appear in the Head of his Ar- 
my. Who immediately diſpatches all things in order to a ſolemn Ex- 
pedition, and coming into Britain finds the Roman Army waiting for 
him, on the fide of the Thames, and the Britains on the other fide; and 


then, ſaith Dio, croſſing the Thames he fought the Britains and over- 


came them, and then took in Camalodunum the Royal Seat of Cunobelin. 
Suetonius very ſpitefully, will not allow one Blow to be given, nor a 
drop of Blood to be ſhed while Claudius was here; but he grants he 
made a magnificent Triumph upon the Victory over the Britains. Whe- 
ther the Battle wu fought before or afterClandins's coming is not materi- 
al to my Buſineſs ; but I ſee-no reaſon to miſtruſt Dio, who is ſo parti- 
cular in his Relation, and had ſeen what Suetonius had ſaid. But that 
which I obſerve is, That all this while, when the Seat of the War was 
about the Thames, there is not the leaſt itimation given of ſuch a City 
as London; which could not have been avoided, if it had been then 


built. For why ſhould not the Britains have retreated hither; and the 


Romans have laid Siege toit > Why, after the Battle ſhould not that 
much rather have been mentioned than Camalodunum as the Royal Seat 
of Cunobelin. And ſince Vanity and Oſtentation led Claudius hither, why 
ſhould we imagine the Name of the greateſt City in Britain ſhould be 
concealed > What an Addition had this been to the: Pomp of his Tri- 
umph, to have had the Rrepreſentation of ſo famous a City as London is 
Scrab. I. 3. ſaid to have been at that time? For ſo Strabo ſaith, The Cuſtom was in 
Trinmphal Pomps to ſet forth in glorious Scenes the Places they had ſubdued. 


And beſides, there is not the leaſt mention of it in the following Proſecu- 
tion 
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tion. of this War under the Roman Liemtenants, | although V; 

tought,” as Suetonius confeſſeth, thirty Battles with the Britaint, took guet'3 

20 of theix Towns (or fortified Places) and ſubdued t. whole Nations: 2 : 
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„; wherein on one (ide is nothing legible but Britannicus, i 


ſham , x 


The only conſiderable Object ion againſt the former Diſcourſe is irgm - 
a certaig,Coin mentioned by Camden, among thoſe of Clauqius relating Britau: 
. - „6 . 
great. tters 3 and on the other, Metropolis Etyminii Regis, as he reads 7 3 
it; and then there are two Sy llables on the Reverſe, BA AQ. in that dπ⁰ e 


. 


of QFavins Strada, which ſome have ingeniouſly conjectured to ſtand far. 2.1 


in be Greek for BAEIA. AONA. and ſo to be a plain Evidence that — p: 
London was then a Metrepolis, and this Etymwinius King of it, But theye 135. 
are ſeveral things which keep me from being ſo tranſported with this. 
Conjecture, as the Authors I mention are. For (1.) The reading of X 


the Reverſe is very uncertain. Camden's Coin had not ſo much as tha 


of OZavins Strada; and thoſe Readings produced by Occo, Ortelins, Trias. 


Triſtan and Spanhemins are very different, Triſtan refers it to EIIINION 1 
200. 


BAAOLIN, Epineium being a Maritime City of Macedonia; but ſaith 
Spanbemins, he hath joined two mean Cities of Macedonia to make one 


Metropolis. But that Learned and Jodicious Antiquary obſerving other 5 Inhem. 


etter den s, KO being put be- de ufu 
fore MH TPOIHOAE Nx, and the following Words being Ell MiNAIOT Nuwilm: 


Letters in Strada's Coin, which are not in 


BAAO, he conceives it to relate to the Metropolis of Corinth, and to one 3 


Mindlius, then Proconſul of Achaia under Clandins. But becauſe Occo's 
Colg hath N before KO he therefore thinks it may as well relate to 
the Metropolit of Nicomedia, this Mindius being likewiſe Proconſul of Bi- 
thyme. But however this be, we ſee what a very uncertain Foundation 
this Coin affords to build the, Metropolis of London upon. Eſpecially 
(2.). When the whole Series 
reſpect to the Affairs of Britain, have no ground for ſuch a Conjecture. 
Fog, why ſhould not Dio have mentioned this Etyminius being placed 
by Claudius in the Metropolis of London, as well as his taking Camaladu- 
num for the Royal Seat of Cunobelin ? If this Etyminins were the ſame 
with Ad minius (as Camden conjectures) who fled over to Caligula, no 
doubt he would have been placed in the Royal Seat of his Father at Ca- 
malodunum ; but there was the firſt Roman Colony ſettled, without 


any regard to the Son of Cunobelin, all the Britains Eſtates being taken " 
from them. And this Colon was deduced in Claudius stime, as appears 
by one of claudiuss Coins in Camden; where, on ont ſide is the Effs 


ores of Claudius, with all his Titles ; and on the other, a Plowman, dri- 


ving 4 Bull and a Cow, according to the Rowaw*Cuſtom in ſetting out 


Ground for a Colony; and over it, 
| . COL. 
a CAMALODON 
TY, LS) AUC. 

From hence I proceed to conſider the other Britiſb Cities, whether a- 
ny of them can be found elder than the Roman Times. A Catalogue of 
theſe we have in Nennius, and Huntingdon, and others; but the learn- 
edand accurate Archbiſhop of Armagh having tranſcribed a Copy of 


» 


themour of two MSS. in the Cotton Library, and compared it with 9 o- Uſer. pri- 
5 that are in him, although mord. 7. 
ut take them according toꝰ 


thers ; I ſhall generally keep to the Readin 
not to the Method he ſets them down in; 


the Roman Provinces then. ” 
. | 


. 
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the Roman Hiſtory at that time, with 
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II begin therefore with the Province of Britannia prima ; and therein 
RANG) Caer Mincip or Mwnicip,” which was old Verulam, called by Tacitus 
a Municipinn, and Caer Municipinm in at# old Inſcription fet forth by 
Goltzius. That it was a Roman Town appears by, the Rage of Boadicea 
and the Britains againſt it; who from London Went immediately thi- 
ther, and ſack d it, and deſtroy d the Irhabitants ; and they were the 
gore provoked by its being a Municipium, becauſe this was a Dvice to 
raw the Britains in to betray their Country, by making them capable 


. 


© - Brican.p. of Roman Privileges. Camden thinks that Verulam ſtood in that very 


292. | * , | : | — 
i Aland. ag Place where Caſſtvelann's Town was ; which agrees well enough with 
— Ceſar's — of it, there being no other Marſh ſo confiderable 


Farm, itt choſe Parts as the great Poo! formerly near Verulam; where, as Le. 


Deleript. land and Humphry Lihuyd ſay, Anchors have been taken up ; but it was 
Brican. drained in the Saxon times, and turned into Meadows, as Verwlay it 


Spenſer's (elf at laſt was, according to that of Spenſer z | 
Ruines of | | | | 


2 Verulam 4 was, what boots it that T was, s * 


Sith nom I am but Weeds and Waſtful Graſs. 


Polychro- (5,) Cair Ceint. This Ranulphws Higden ſaith from Alphred of Be- 
3 verly, was Canterbury; called Dorovernum in Ptolemy, Durovermm in 


Lian in the Itinerary. This, as ſeveral other places in Kent, as Leland and 


— de. Lbuyd obſerve, had the Name from the Britiſh Word Dur or Dar, 
ſcripe.Bri- Which ſignifies Mater; as Durobrevum, Dorolenum, Durovernum, Doris, 
tan . 13. b. as he calls Dover. That Canterbury was a City in the time of th Ro- 
mans, there is no queſtion ; for it appears by the Itinerary, that the 
way to 3 Ports lay through it, to Rutupia, not Richborough (but Sand- 

5 wich) to Dubris, (Dover) Ad portum Lygmanis, (to Lim or Lomes near 
Hith) from whence to Canterbury was one of the Vie Stratæ, or old 

Roman Military Ways, as appears by the Pentinger Tables, But Mr. Som- 


Mr. Som- ner thinks, that the Roman Watch-Tower was near Liam. hill, where the 


ner's Trea- 


' of the Roman Garriſon was; but the Ports Lemani he thinks was at Romney, 
roman Where he ſhews the River Lomen did anciently run into the Sea, and 
yorts nt made a convenient Haven at the Mouth of it. Four Rowan Forts be- 
kent ſince ſides there wefe in Kent; Richborough, where the Garrifon was upon 
;*bliſht. the Hill Northward from Sandwich, (which he juſtly ſuppoſes to have 
been the Port-Town.) Rerulver, where the Tribunus Cohortis Vetaſfano- 
rum lay in Garriſon, and where Roman Coins were frequently taken up, 
and the Roman Brick or Tile is ſtill diſcernable: Dover, where lodged 
the Prepofitus Militum Tungricanorum; and the Watch-Tower there, 
as Mr. Somner, after a diligent Survey, concludes, was the Square Tower 
in the midſt of the Church or Chapel, where he found great ſtore of 
Roman Bricks; and the like in the Caſtle-Hill at Folkftoy, whence Cam- 
den proves it to have been a Roman Fort. Thus we find the Romans 
had Ways, and Ports, and Forts in Kent. The Queſtion now is, Whe- 
ther the City of Canterbury were built by the Romans, or a long time 
Geoff. 1.1. before? If Geoffrey may be believed, it was built by Hadibra ſometime 
++ after Salomon ; but no manner of broof is offered for it, not ſo much 
as Agreement in the Name, which Annius Viterbienſis generally took 
Antiquities Care of. But I have one great Argument to prove, that Canterbury 
5 was built by the Romans, not from the Roman Coins found almoſt in 
C(ar,.z. all parts of the City, as Mr. Sommer affirms ; but from Cæſars Account 
of his 2d Landing, which is, that he marched 12 Miles before ot 7 
pie 
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ſpied the Britains Army, and then a River 
began to fight, the Britains having the Advantage of the upper Groun 
but being beaten back by the Roman Horſe, they retired into 
Wood, very well fortify'd both by Nature and Art, having Alt 
Euttances ſhut with great Trees cut down on purpoſe. Here we have 
juſt ſugch,atother as Caſſrvelaun's Town ;, which, as Ceſar faith, was rea- 
dy mai upon occaſion of ſome Quarrel among themſelves. Now if 


. 


there had been ſuch a City as Canterbury in Cæſars time, it muſt hass 
been mentioned here. For near the very place where Cæſars Army ſirſt 


eſpied the Britains, Canterbury ſtands, being at that diſtance from Deal, 
where Cæſar landed; there runs the River which parted the Armies, 

and on this fide was the riſing Ground and the great Wood per 
Britains hid themſelves, only ſometimes appearing in ſmall Parties; 

but the Seventh Legion at laſt, beat them out of this Fortification, But 
if there had been any thing like a City at Canterbury then, Cæſar could 
not have avoided the mention of it; for there muſt have been ſome 
conſiderable Action about it. * 

(3.) Cair Colun or Colon, which by the Interpretation of H. Hunling- 
don and Alfred is ſaid to be Colcheſter, called in the Roman Itinerary, 
Colonia, as appears by the Diſtances and Scope of the fifth Iter; which 
is from London to Carliſle, not direct, but with a great compaſs to the 
Eaſt, and then to Lindum. And the ſixth Iter from London to Lindum 
is very different. So that the Itinerary doth not ſhew the ſhorteſt 
Ways, but the Roads which lay fitteſt for Buſineſs, eſpecially for the 


3 paris taking their Progreſs through the ſeveral Cities and 


iees inhabited by the Rowens, or Natives of the Country, for the 
Adminiſtration of Juſtice among them; ſo theſe Itireraries ſeem to be 
framed here in Britain, to ſhew the ſeveral Stages and Diſtances be- 
tween them, much like our Circuits for the /timerant Judges: Thus 
from London to Lindum they ſet out Eaſtwards, and ſo went into Eſex, 

t of Suffolk, Cambridge, Huntingdon, and ſo by Caſterton to Lindum 

ber being there, tho ſixth Road ſhews how they might paſs from thence 
by Ancaſter to Leiceſter, and thence by ſeveral places mentioned to Ve- 
ralam, and ſo back to London. So that the Deſign of the Itinerary is 
to ſhew, what Places were viſited in the ſeveral Progreſſes; and no 
doubt there were Roman Ways then to all theſe Places, and therefore they 
were moſt convenient for travelling, although the great Roads called | 
Vie Strate were more remarkable than the reſt z which Heron. Surita Hieron. 
ſaith, ought to be reckoned among the greateſt Works of Mankind, neun 
being made through all the Provinces of the Roman Empire. To this p. 168. 
purpoſe the Roman made uſe of their own Soldiers, and the Inhabi- | 
tants of the ſeveral Provinces : So Galeacus complains, that the Ro- Tacit. vic. 
man did wear out the Bodies of the Britains in paving of Boggs and Agr. 


Woods; and Bede faith, the Romans were known here by their Ci- E 


ties, and Temples, and Bridges, and High-ways. It ſeems Bede had ; 


not heard of the four famous Ways made by Belinu the Son of Mal- Galf. hiſt. 


about which our Antiquaries have been ſo puzzled, that they know not 
where to begin or end them; for in truth they were no other, but 
ſuch as led from one Roman Town to another. And although Cam- 
den ſaith, he could find no Footſteps of ſuch Ways in Eſſex, time ha- 
ving worn them out; yet it is certain, according to the courſe of the 
Ttinerary, and the Ventinger Tables, there had been ſuch ; for according 
7 | to 
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mutins, called Watling-ftreet, the Foſſe, Ermin-ſtreet, and Tckneld- „ 
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to both of them, thergwasa Road from Venta Il enorum to London by 

Sitomagus, Combretonium, Camalodunum, Ca ſaromagas, &c. and again 
from E to Ceſaromagus, Colonia, Valla Fanſtini, Iciani, Cambori- 
cum, and ſo to Lindum. In the Fifth ter, we find Colonia mentioned, 
in the Ninth Camalodunum, but not Colonia; which makes me think 
the ſame place is meant in both, becauſe they both lie at almgſt an e- 
3 in the I inerary from Cæſaromag, and all Perſꝭ q yield 
the Numbers to be much corrupted; and in the Peutinger Tables, Ca- 
malodunum is ſet down but not Colonia; upon which Reaſons I am ve- 
ry inclinable to Leland's Opinion, that Colcheſter was bot h Colonia and 
Camalodunum, I know Mr. Camden, . whoſe Sagacity and Judgment 
were extraordinary, hath pitched upon Maldon, rather than Colcheſter, 
becauſe of the Affinity of the Name ; which is a very deceitful way in 
ſuch a Corruption of Languages in Britain, to judge of the Original 
of a Town. But which is far more obſervable, at Maldon, Camden 
: takes no notice of any Roman Antiquities, but ſuch as ſuppoſe it to 
* have been the Colony; but at Colcheſter, he ſaith, an infinite Number 
of Roman Coins were found; and as to the Name Colcheſter hath as 
much remaining of Colonia, Cheſter being the Saxon Addition, as Mal- 
don of Camalodunum. And there can be no queſtion, if it were a Ro- 
man Colony, that it was originally no Britzſh City. 


(4.) Cair Granth, al. Grant, which Alphred of Beverly calls Cante- 
brige; H. Huntingdon Cantebrigia, and in ſome Copies Grantebrigia. 
But Cair Grant being the Britiſh Name, it is certain it could not be de- 
Pritan. p. rived, as Mr. Camden ſuppoſes, from Grom a Saxon Word, ſignitying « 
dex 2 fenny or mooriſh Place; which however doubtfully ſpoken by hit, is 
Oxon. kr. by others. And the Monks of Crowland calling the River 
&. ronta, diſcovers that even they did not take it in the Senſe of Gron; 
tor they plainly diſtinguiſh between the River and the Fens which 
ariſe from it. And ſuppoſe Gron to fignifie a Mooriſh Ground, yet 
how comes the River to be ſo called, and the Town from the River? 
But what is all this to the Britiſh Cair Grant? Was that from Gror 
too? I wonder Mr. Camden took no notice here of the Britih Name, 
as he doth ſo often elſewhere > Had he no mind to confute his Saxon 
Derivation? But Mr. Camden grants that Cambridge was either a Part of, 
or ſprung from the Roman Camblititum mentioned in the Itinerary ; yet 
he ſeems puzzled, about the two Names Cam and Grant, it being very 
— * hard to derive one from the other. Leland thinks Cambridge is only a 
vol. 2. Corruption of the Word Cantebrige, and that, of Grantbrigge, as it is 
p. 191. called in the old Chronicle of S. Neots. That which ſeems to me moft 
probable is, that the River conſiſting of two Branches, which fall into 
one before they come to Cambridge, the one by reaſon of its many 
turnings and windings, was by, the Britains therefore called Cam, 
and the other Grant; and ſo after their Union it did bear either Name. 
In Camden's Map of Eſſex, that Branch which riſes in Newport Pond, 
and runs by Waldon, Cheſterford, &c. is called Grant; and the other 
from Aſbrel doth deſerve the Name of Carr, from its winding Courſe, 
as well as Camel in Cornwall. But that Cair Grant, or Granceſter was the 
Roman Camboritum, or as moſt Copies have it, Cawboricum. ( Cambric ) 
Mr. Camden proves not only from the Name and Diſtance, but from the 
Number of Roman Coins there taken up. As for thoſe who have fetch- 
ed the Original of it from Cantaber 2 Chembrigia, Daughter to Gar- 
*% gun- 
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a, I leave them to the grave and learned Confuration of ſuch who 
ve taken great pains to diſprove it. C e | 1 


(5) Cair Guent. agreed by Alfred of Beverley, and H. Huntingdon to 
be Wincheſter, called Venta Belgarum in the Roman Itinerary, ten Miles 
from lanſentum, ( Southanton ) which was a Roman Port, as Mr. Cam- Britan. 
dex ptoves from the Coins there taken up; and likewiſe he found the wag, 
Ruins of a Fort near it built by the Romans upon the Sea - coaſts, as 
Gildas teſtifies they uſed to do againſt the Inſolencies of the Saxon Py- 
rates who infeſted them as thoſe were in Kent already mentioned. As 
to the Name of Venta, Camden follows Leland in deriving it from the 
Britiſh Guen, which ſignifies White; all the Roman Cities with that 
Name, as Venta Silurum and Venta . — being ſituate in 4 white 
8 Soil, In this City a Roman Procurator had his Reſidence, as appears 
by the Notitia Iuperii; who was overſeer of the Work- houſe ( called 
ue for making Sails for Ships and Garments for Souldiers; which 
were provided at the publick Charge, as appears by ſeveral Edicts in 
the Theodoſran Code; and js there called Canon Veſtium. And in order Cod The- 
to the providing theſe, there were 15 Gynecia, or publick Work-houſes 9% 5 l. 
in the Weſtern Empire; 2 in Ilyricum, 4 in Italy, 1 in Africa, 2 in 
Gaul, 5 in Belgium, and 1 in Britain ; over all which were ſo many Notit pro- 
Procurators, who were to provide Materials, and at certain times to make yin. my. 
returns to the ſeveral Governours of the Provinces; and the Procura- bc 
tor Gynecit Ventenſis in Britain, had ſuch a Work-hovſe at Winche- 
ſter from whence the Sails might be conveniently ſent to the Roman 
Paſs. and the Military Veſts to London; where the Governours of 
the Province had their chief abode. As to Geofferys making this Cair 
rent another of King Hudib#ar his Cities, it is as true, as that he built Galfr. U.. 
the Town upon Mount Palado, or Shaft:bury, where the Eagle ſpake 
while the Walls were building: But J. Bale underſtands it of a Dr#yd 
at that time called Aquila Septonius ; whoſ Prophecies were preſerved ga, dc 
in great Eſteem among the Britains, and he affirms that he had ſeen p 
ſome Fragments of them. It is true, that Geoffery affirms that in the lat- n. 1 
ter end of the Britiſd Government, Cadwallader was perſwaded to 4 1 
give over all, becauſe by the Prophecies of the Eagle, as well as by 
lerlin's and the Siby!'s there was ag end now come to the Britains 
Kingdom. But he never intimates that this Aguila was any more than 
an Eagle. But here Bale followed the Steps of Leland, who being a- 
ſhamed of Geoffery's Tale, turned the Eagle into a famous Druyd; and Pp 
Leland gave the intimation, where the Eagles Prophecies; were to be $i 
found. But Geoffery hath ſometing more particular of Wincheſter, viz. aquila. 
that Claudins landing near Portſmouth, having demoliſhed Carr Peris, or 
Portceſter purſued Arviragus to Wincheſter, and there beſieged him; and 
by perſwaſion of the Britains, Arviragws yielded the City to Claudius, BS 6s 
and married his Daughter Geniſſa; and the place of their Marriage inn. 
honour of ( Jaudins was called Caerglon, or Glouceſter. Stetonius ſaith r in 
indeed, that Claudius had three Daughters, Claudia whom be diſown- gl.. * 
ed Antonia married to Pompey and Sylla, and OAavia to Nero. But 
this Genifſz is wholly a ſtranger to the Roman Writers as likewiſe Ar- 
viragus at that time, who lived in the Reign of Domitian. So that, as 
we have a clear proof that Wincheſter was a Roman City, fo there is no 
Evidence of its being a City before, much leſs that it was beſieged by 
(Claudius, who ſpent but ſix Months in his whole Expedition, _ 11 
1 . uſi- 
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Buſineſs lay about the Thames ; if Dio a Perſon of great Authority in 


Rome, being both Senator and Conſul, may be believed before Geofſhey 
of Monmonth. - 6 "4 | 


(6.) Next to this, is Cair Peris ; which H. Huntingdon and Ranulphus 
Deer from Alfred ſay, was Forteeſter, the ancient Port within the 
Britan, Iſland of Portſey, at the Entrance whereof Portſmouth now ſtands," fl. e. 
7.139. ſaith Camden, the Mouth or Entrance of the great Port, for ſo Prolemy 
calls it, Mea Aww the great Port; which ſnows the Eſteem it was of 
Prol.Geog, in the Roman Times: For Ptolemy lived in the time of Antoninus; and 
. 2. c. 3. he placeth it not far from the Iſe f Wight, and diſtinguiſheth it from 
the Mouth of Triſanton; or, as Camden ſaith, the Britiſp words ſigniſie, 
the Month of Anton, ( Traith Anton) ſince called Southanton. But it 
ſeems uncertain, whether, notwithſtanding what Mr. Camder ſaith, 
Portſmouth might not have its Name from Port the Saxon, who as the 
Saxon Annals tell us, landed at that Place, A, D. 501. with his two 
Sons, Bleda and Magla, eſpecially being joined with the Saxon Word 
Muth, which ſignifies an Entrance intò à Hæven. However, it is not 
improbable, after Veſpafian had ſubdued the Iſle of Wight, that he ſhould 
take care of the Ports which lay oppoſite to it; and therefore in the Ro- 
man Times there might be ſuch a Place fortified, © as Cair Peris, al- 
though there be no Roman Antiquities there mentioned, as there 
were at Clauſentum, neither is it mentioned in the Itinerary as the o- 
ther is. | err TOE II 
(.) CairCaratauc, which the old e on Nenniur, and Geoffrey'in- 
terpret Salisbury, which was a Roman Fortification, then called Sarhio- 
dunum, as it is in the Itinerary. But why Carr Caratauc? Hunpbry 
Llhnyd would have it Cair Caradoc in Shropſhire, ſo called from Caracta- 
cus, who there fought with Oſftorins ; but this was a Hill and no City. 
Why not as well Cataractonium, a noted Roman Station? But that was 

in another Province, » r 
(8.) Cair Dauri ; fo H. Huntingdon and Alfred read it, and interpret 
it Dorcheſ/ter ; but Archbiſhop Uſher reads it Cair Daun, and ſo makes it 
Doncaſter. But I ſee no reaſon to reje& the former Reading and Inter- 
pretation; Dorcheſter being called Dorzinm in ſome Copies of Ptolemy, 
and the Inhabitants Durotrigesz which ſignifies the fame with the Are- 
worici and Morini in the oppoſite Coaſts; all which imply their Habita- 
tion to be near the Sea. And at this Place Mr. Camden found evident 
Remainders of the Roman Ways, and many Roman Coins; and its 

Name in the Itinerary is Durnovaria. Oh 14 
Gat. 1.2, (9:) Cair Penſavelcoit, called by Geoffrey Cair Venvelebit; which he 
p. 32. Interprets, and Matt. Weſtminſter after him, Exonium; however in Ba- 
Fran- dius his Edition it was miſ-· printed Oxonium, But William of Worceſter, 


Deſcripe. Quoted by the learned Oxford Antiquary, makes it to be Exeter too. 


Britain. Capydey thinks it to be read Pont Ivel Coit, which he renders a Bridge 
Apolog. upon Ivel in a Wood; and by it underſtands Ivelcheſter, Prolemey's Iſcha- 
Antiq. Ox. Ii, where many Roman Antiquities are found. Archbiſhop Uſher rather 
AA thinks it to be Pemſey in Mee which ſome Hiſtorians call Pevenſellum, 
p. 162. and Coit ſignifies a Wood, there having been ſo very much in thoſe Parts. 
vrimo:d, But 1 do not find this Penvenſel mentioned before the Norman Writers 3 
nor any Footſteps of Roman Antiquities there: And therefore I either 

think it to be the Iſca Danmoniorum, in the Itinerary, ſince called Exe- 


ter, being the laſt Weſtern Station therein; or that thoſe Copies 


which 
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which Alfred and Huntingdon ſaw, were the truer, wherein it is whol- 
y left out. © | | * 5 
(10.) Cair Celemon, or Celewion in H. Huntirigdon ;, but he gives no Ban. 
light to it. Camden, whom Archbiſhop Vſher follows, thinks it ſhould * **** 
be Camelion, and ſo takes it for Camalet in Somerſetſbire, where are the 
Remainders of an old Rowan Caſtle, with Regular Fortification, and a 
at Number of Roman Coins have been there taken up. The Hill, 
aith Leland, is more than a Mile in compaſs, and in divers places Tel. ri. 
Foundations of Walls are to be ſeen ; and many Gold, Silver and Cop-?- 113. 
per Coins, have been found there in plowing ; and likewiſe in the 
Fields thereabouts, with many other Antique things, and eſpecially by 
Eft, the Place he calls Camulatte, and ſaith, it was ſometime à famous 


own, or Caſile. | RPG | | 
don, Camden, Uſer, all agree it 


(11.) Cair Segent. Alfred, Hunting 
to be Silceſter - But Camden would have it read Cair Segont, as comi 
nearer to Gvitas Segontiorum. Archbiſhop Uſber thinks Cair Sejont if: 
ferent from it, being the ſame with Cair Cuſteint in Nennius, i. e. the 
City of Conſtantius near Carnarvan ; but Camden applies all this to Sz/- 
ceſter ; from whence to Venta Belgarum the Roman way, be ſaith, is yet prican, 
unſeen; and ſo he concludes it to be the Vindonum in the Itenctary,?- 195. 
Theſe Segontiact are a People mentioned by Cæſar; and when they be- 
gan to inhabit together, the chief City did bear the Name of the People; 
as when the Pariſi: dwelt together, their City was called Lutetia Pariſſo- 
rum, and the chief Town of the Seguſlani, Forum Seguſtanorum ; and 
from hence London might well be called Auguſta Trinobantum, being the 
chief City of the Trinobantet, but with no more relation to Troy, than 
the City of Paris to the Son of Priamut. | | 

(12.) Cair Britthon. Huntingdon calls it Cair Brifton ; and Lelandis 
earneſt to make it Venta Belgarum ; but Camden by no means allows it. 
Who differs ſo much, and ſo often from Leland, that nothing but Spite 
and Exvy could raiſe that Calumny upon him, that he was Leland's Pla- 
giary, as any one may diſcern who hath compared them both. And De. 
when it was objected againſt him in his Life-time, he ſaith, he thought fen. 2. 16. 
it a Calumny more deſerving Laughter than Confutation; and he de- 7. 
fires no better Anſwer, than to compare Leland's Works with his; which 
are extremely different both in their Defign, and the Accompliſhment 
of it. This I here mention, becauſe a late Hiſtorian hath inſerted a 
Copy of Verſes to that purpoſe, called Leland's Ghoſt, and concludes churt- 
that Camden is mot to be excuſed. A very unjuſt Cenſure; and abun- —_— 
dantly refuted by Camden in a little TraF he wrote in his own Defence. ,, 198. 
But as to Briſtow, he declares hecan find no Teſtimony at all of itscom- 
ing near the Roman Times ; and he thinks it built not long before he rſs. 
Mo Conqueſt. But how comes it then into this Catalogue of Bri-* 77 
t:ſh Cities? It is certain, the Copies do not agree: For in all which 
Archbiſhop Vſher compared ſome are left out, which are in thoſe which 
H. Huntingdon ſaw ; and he puts in others, as Cair Glow (called Gle- 
vum in the Itinerary,) and a Colony is here mentioned in an Inſcription 
at Bath, by Camden and others. But Humpbry Libuyd thinks it was not Fragm. 
known to the Romans, but built, as Nennius ſaith, 7 whom he calls Gil- Deſcript. 
das) after their Times by one Glouy Anceſtor to Vortigern; (but che Iti- 
nerary and Inſcription are much ſtronger Arguments to prove it a Roman iz. 
City.) And Cair Ceri, Chicheſter, called Corinium in Ptolemy, and Du- 
rocornouium in Antoninus : Humphrey Lihugd reads it Cair Cori, which 
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P. 14. agrees beſt with Corinium; and he calls Chicheſter, Cair Ceri; but Cam- 
den and Oſter, Cair Cei. It ſeems to have been a Miltake in making 
theſe diſtinct, there being no Evidence to prove Chicheſter 4 Roman or 
Britiſh City: But beſides theſe, there was Cair Dorn, called: Durobrivæ 
in the Itinerary, the Remainder of it (till called Dornſord; hers Can- 
den takes notice of abundance of Roma Coins found in the Fields, 
and plain Tokens of the Rowan ways. Theſe I mention to ſhew how 
different the Copies were in Huntingdoss Time from what they are 
now, and how they came to be filled up with ſome Cities of a later 
Original. | 

(13.) Cair Gauiragon, al. Guorangon, or Cair Wrangon ; which is agreed 
| to be Worceſter, called in the Itinerary Branonium, for Brannoninm ; by 

Brizan. . Ptolemy, Brannogenium. Camden quotes an ancient MS. to prove that 

it was walled about by the Romans ; which is not at all improbable by 
its Situation on the Eaſtern fide of the Severn, it being the Roman Cu- 
ſtom to place their Garriſons on Rivers which parted them and their 
Enemies, as appears by the Number of Caſtles and Fortreſſes built by 

Am, Mar. Valentinian along the Rhine, as Ammian Marcellinue faith ; which 

„ae. were the Occaſions of ſo many Cities and Towns there afterwards. 


Theſe were called Burgi by the Romans, i. e. limitum Caſtella, as Vignier 


Vic.Chron. obſerves; and Oroſius ſaith, That the Name of Burgundians came 
from thoſe who were placed in the Burgi of Germany, to defend the 
c. 32. Borders, by Druſus and Tiberius: But Pontus Henterns thinks them fo 
2 — called from the German, Baurbwoonders, from livin diſperſed! „ 28 
|: all the old Germans did; and thereforè that ſeems to be no Reaſon for 
2-ſm. lia. à particular Denomination. Zoſfmus obſerves that the Romamt were 
wont to ſettle their Military Colonies, upon the Rivers which bounded 
Tacit. Vid. the Roman Provinces. And as to the Severn, Tacitus faith, that P. 
12-C-31-Oftorius did fortify it againſt the Incurſion of the Silurer, who lived 
on the other ſide, and were not ſubdued till Veſpaſan s Time, and then 
the Legions removed beyond the Severn. It ſeems therefore very pro- 
bable that Worceſter was firſt a Bargus, or Caſtle on the Borders, then 
- Colony as Glonceſter on the ſame River was, and fo became a Roman 
ity. = LEAD ade 
(14.) Cair Guaricon, which is not explained by Huntingdon, nor 
Brian, f. mentioned in ſo much of Alfred as Ranulphus bath preſerved. Camden 


125, reads it Cair Guaric, and fo derives it from the Britiſh Guarth, the ſame 


with the Roman Prefidinm, which the Notitia Imperii mentions, and 

here he ſuppoſes the Præfect of the Dalmatian Horſe to have had his 

''narters: This being in the Middle of the Land, as the Prefdinm in 

Corſica was, and conveniently feated for a Garriſon upon a Rock on the 

ſide of the Avon, Which is far more probable, than J. Rour bis at- 

tributing the Building of it to King Guithelin, and ſays, that, it had its 

Name afterwards from a Britiſh Prince called Gwayr, Couſin to King 

Tacit. iſ» Arthur, For Tacitus mentions' the Caſtella, that were built by 

Didins Gallus, upon an Incurſion of the Siluret; which was 

a —_ probable Seaſon for the firſt building the' Caſtle at War- 
Wiek. | * | 

(15.) Cair Mauneuid, which Archbiſhop Oſter thinks to be the Man- 

dueſſedum in the Itinerary, ſtanding on the Roman Way between Eto- 

cetu near Stafford, and Bennones in Leiceſterſhire, but upon the Edge of 

Warwickſhire ; and by the Diſtances and Way, Camden happily found 

it to be Manceſter; which, he ſaith, in Nennius his Catalogue is called 

Mancegued. (16. 
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(16.) Cair Lerion, which Alfred and Huntingdon agree to be Leice- 
am- ſter. But here Geoffrey hath found out a Xing Lear for the Builder of vl, Mon. 
ing this City long before the Rowans came hither. It is an eaſy matter to 
or make Kings and Builders after their Names, without any Proof or Mo- 
2 nument to confirm it, by a mere Similitude of Name. And yet of Fl Cl. 
m- this Leland gives a better Account, viz. that Leir was the ancient $19. © 
ds, Name of the River that runs by it; which is confirmed yen — wag 
Obſervation, that there is a Place near the firſt ring of it ſtill called ie, 1 7 
Leire. That it was a Roman City is made evident, by the Remainders of 
an old Temple of Jauut, and Roman Antiquities, Medals and Coins here 
found in great Abundance. What the Name of it was among the Ro- 14. p. 16:, 
eed mans is not agreed, but very probably ſuppoſed by Camden to be Rate 2 
by in the Intinerary, which in Ptolemy is placed next to Lindum, which | 
hat follows. 9 * | 
by (17.) Cair Luitcoit, which the ſame Authors affirm to be Lincoln. 
2U- Camden ſaith, it ſhould be Lindcoit, and was anciently called Lindecoln, 
eir juſtly ſuppoſed to be Lindum in Antoninus. R. Talbott, in his Notes on 
by Antoninus, thinks the Name, Diſtance and Situation of Lindum agree better 
ich to Lenton or Lanton, near Nottingham, than to Lincoln; but I confeſs, 
ds. Camden's Argument from the Courſe of the Road, convinces me that 
Her Lincoln was the Lindum of the Romans. For between Rate and Lin- 
me dum are Verometum, M. P. XIII. Margidunum, M. P. XIII. Ad Pan- 
he tem, M. P. VII. Crococalanum, M. P. VII. Lindum, M. P. XII. Which 
ſo Diſtances are irreconcilable, with making Rate to be Leiceſter, and 
as Lentos by Nottingham to be Lindum : But Camden hath very well clear- 
for edit as to Lincoln, making Verometum to be Burrough, Margidunum near 
ere Beavoirz ud Pontem to be Daunton; Crococalana, Ancaſter, where ſeveral 
ed Monuments of Rowan Antiquity were found; and the Roman Way 
P. from thence to Lincoln, at the Diſtance between the Manſion in Auto- 
ed vinus and Lindum. If any object, that this is a great Way about in the 
en Road from Landon to Tor; I anſwer, That the Romans did not mea- 
o. ſure the Roads by a Line, but by the Conveniency of Stations and Man- 
en fions ; and it is very queſtionable whether there were any Paſſage thro 
an the Foreſt of Shir in the Roman Times, there being no Footſteps 
of any Roman Ways, or Manſions, or Coins in thoſe Parts, unleſs at 
or a Place called Liteleburgh z which therefore Camden thinks to be the Derive. of 
en Segelocum in Antoninus, the Stage between Lindun and Danum, i. e. 5. 4 
ne Lincoln and Dancaſter. a | pn gh 
1d (18.) Cair Guiniguic, the firſt in the Catalogue of Archbiſhop Uſher, 
lis which he thinks may be Norwich, or rather Winwick in Lancaſhire. 
in Here we have no light from the ancient Interpreters of Nenniur; but 
1 as to Winwick here is no Colour for it, but a bare Similitude in the 
t- Name, which is not certain; for ſome think it ought to be rather Carr 
ts Guntum, which, they ſay; was the Britiſh Name of Norwich; a late 
8 Name not known, faith (aden, before the Daniſh Wars, and the Word Brian. 7. 
* is wholly Saxon. Some have found out a brave old Britsf King for = 
as the Builder of this City, called Garguztizs ; but Geoffrey himſelf is ſi - Norwic. . 
7 lent in this matter. Camden and Leland agree, that there is ſome re- 1 
mainder of Guntum in the Name of the River Wentſum, as Leland ſaith ,, 433. 
2 it is called in the old Donations of the Cathedral in Norwich. It is 


2 certain there was an old Roman City hereabouts, called Venta Icenorum. 
f Leland affirms it was Norwich ; Camden finding no Roman Antiquities 
: there, but many not. far off at a Place called Cafter, concludes 
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that to be the old Venta of the Leni; from vbebce the Road went by 


Sitomagus (Thetford) to Camalodunum, and ſo to London. Thus I have 
gone through the Britiſh Cities of the firſt Province; the other will be 
Britan, p. more eaſily diſpatched. I come now to the Province of Britenzia S- 
171, cunda, whereof Caerleon upon Usk was the Metropolis; and according 


to Mr. Camden's Rule, the Province extended as far as the Juriſdiction 


of the Archbiſhop of Caerleon did; who, according to Ranulpbus Ce- 
Polych. I. trenſss, had ſeven Biſhops under him; and the Severn was the Boun- 
Iris. Cam. dary of the Province: Giraldus Cambrenſit athrms the ſame. Which 


1. 2. c.1. Sees in probability were beſide the four ſtill known, S. Patern, Cair 


Went, and Henſort; and this Number of ſeven went to meet Au- 
guſtin, when he challenged Juriſdiction over all the Biſhops of Bri- 
tain. 

(I.) I begin with the Metropolis, Cair Legion guar Ofic, as it is in 
Nennins, but commonly called Caer Leon ar Oct. This was a known 


Bed. l.2.c. 
2. 


Station and Colony of the Romans, where the ſecond Legion had its 


Quarters, as evidently appears from the Diſtances in Antoninus; al- 
though F taleay placeth the ſecond Legion at the Iſca Danmromiommm. But 
there are ſeveral things in Ptolemy miſplaced with relation to Britain, 
either by the fault of Tranſcribers, or want of good Information fo 
early, and at ſuch a Diſtance. . There ſeems far greater Reaſon to fol- 
low the Itinerary, being of a later time, however it bears the Name of 
Antoninus 4 and there was more Cauſe to ſettle a Legion among the 
Silures, than among the Danmonii, who were never ſo troubleſome to 
Galf. J. 1. the Romans as the other. Geoffrey doth not deny the Roman Legions 
. being here, and that it was called from thence Urbs Legionume ; but he 
ſaith the City was built long before by Belinus, and then it was called 


Caer U, from the River U,. Here were found very remarkable 


Monuments of Roman Antiquities, Ruins of Roman Temples, Baths, 
Theatres, Inſcriptions, as may be ſeen in Camden and others. But what 
evidence is there of any City before the Romer Colony? And it was 
truly obſerved by a very learned. Man, that the Roman Stations gave 
the occaſion of building moſt of the ancient Cities and Towns of Eu- 
If. Cafaub. pe 80 that the Civilizing and Improvement of theſe Parts 
Sparc. vit. Of the World is very much due to the Prevalency of the Roman 
Hadrian. Empire; only the more Southern People of old Gau had learnt the 


Jt way of Building near together,. and walling their Towns from the 


Wo Greek Colony at Marſeilles, as Juſtin ſaith out of Trogus. But when 


Polybius ſpeaks of 300 Cities in Spain overthrown by Tiberins Gracchns, 
Strab. J. 2. Strabo explains it only of Towns and Caſtles ; other kind of Buildings, 
ſaith he, not agreeing with the Barbarouſneſs of the Inhabitants. And 
it is no diſgrace to the Britains to have been like the reſt of their Neigh- 
bours, full of Superſtition, and Barbariſm, living rude and diſperſed 
among Woods and Marſhes, frequently changing their Habitations for 
Conveniency. For all the barbarous People, till they were improved, 
lived much after the ſame manner, being Nozrades, divided into little 
Governments, full of Quarrels and Animoſities among themſelves, and 
therefore eaſily conquer d by a greater and more united Force. Of 

which before.  _ | | 
| (2.) Cair Meiguod, or Megnaid, as it is in Huntingdom; in other 
In Girald. Copies Meizod. Dr. Powel mentions a Place called Myvor, where the 
. 4. Princes of that part of Wales were buried; not far from Matreval, 
where ſome think the Med iolammm, mentioned by Antoninus and Ptole- 
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y, ſtood ; and which he ſaith, is diſcoverd by many Monuments of 
Antiquity there found. Camden undertakes to demonſtrate, from the 
Diſtance in the Itinerary lying between Boniam and Nutunium in the 
Einerery,' i. e. Bangor and Rowton, that it muſt be thereabouts; but he Brit... 523 
will not determine whether at Matraval or Lanverhlin. Annins Had Annius in 
cunningly found out too notable Men, called Olanut and Medur, for _ 
Mediolamm in Italy ; it is pity:Geoffrey had not heard of them, for he 6 
could have made them Kings of Britain, or at leaſt Princes of Wales, 
and have founded this Med iolammm. But in truth, Geoffrey's' Invention 
could not hold out with Nennius his Catalogue; which makes hint o- 
mit ſo many Britiſh Cities. But we have a better Account from Tuci- 
tus, who ſaith, when the Ordovices were ſabdued by Falins Agricola, race. vis. 
among whom this Mediolanum ſtood, he built Caſtles and Fortreſſes for 4. c. 20. 
2 of the Province, which by degrees were made Towns and 
(3.) Carr Went; how it comes to be omitted in the Copies of Nes. 
mint, I know not, unleſs it be meant by Caif Guorthigirn, which he 
ſaith was built in the Region of Guenneſi; which Archbiſhop Uſher 
thinks is the ſame with Guent in Mon mout hſbire; which Name was ta- 
ken from Cair Went near Chepſtow, which hath riſen out of its Ruins. 
Which was the Venta Silurum in the Itinerary, and is ſtill diſcerned, = 
ſaith Camden, by the Fragments of Roman Antiquities there found. Nit. 5.487 
Geoffrey ſaith, that Vortigern's Caſtle was built upon the River We, 
which runs into the Sea at Chepſtow. But how came Vortigers's Cale Galſt. J. 5: 
Cities, and ſo noted a Place as Cair Went to be left” 2 
ante | 1 r Sac 1 | 
(4.) C55 Merdin, which is in Huntingdon's Catalogue, and keeps its 
Name to this day; and is the Maridunum of Ptolemy, but called Muri- 
2 in the Itinerary, and is the fartheſt Roman Station mention d that 
Ay. nA | Ty L2G. 1 er "ALI 95209 LY 
_ (5) Car Sejont, called Cair Cuſteint in \Newnius, where he ſaith Con- 
Rantins lay buried, as he ſaith was known by the Inſcription on his 
Monument. Mat. Weſtminſter ſaith it was the Father of Conflattine, Mat. welt. 
who died at Torł; but why his Body ſhould be carried hither is hatd 45.185. 
to underſtand, if be had the Apotheofis of the Rowan Emperors. Pro- 
bably it was only an Inſcription to his Memory, which by Nennin his 
Time might paſs for a Funeral Monument. This was Segontium in the 
Linerary, being a Rowan Station on the Frith, which divides Angle 
and Britain; and from whence Suetonins Pauliuus paſſed over with his 
Army thither. | ERECT $6997 Ve e obs, gr gre 
(6.) CairfUrnach, mentioned in Nennius; which is ſuppoſed to be 
the Uriconinum of Antoninus and Ptolemy, called Wroxeter, being built 
at firſt as a Rowan Fortreſs on the Severn ; whete Caindert found great 
Remainders of the Roman Building and Way.” 2 
(.) Cair Draiton; which Archbiſhop Ufeer thinks to be Drayton ic 
Shropſhire, which hath nothing of memorable Antiquity in it. More 
probably Rutznium, ſtanding on the Weſtſide of the Sever, which was 
a noted Station of the Roman, ſtill called Romton, near the Rowan Way 
which went into Wales. - hes | | 
From hence I proceed to the 3d Province of Maxima C2ſarienſis, 
which I ſhall take in Camder's Latitude, as far as the Archbiſhop's Jariſ- 


r 
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Galſr. J. (I.) Cair Ebranc, which Alfred and Huntingdon agree to be York. 
1. J. 13. . wt . 
Here Geoffery hath found a King Ebranc, who built it in the time of 
King David. But in all the Battels Petilius Cerealis fought with the Bri- 
gantes, we meet with not one word of any ſuch City; which is after- 
wards ſo much ſpoken of in the Wars of thoſe Parts, both in the Ro- 
man and Saxon times; it is mention'd by Ptolemy among the Cities of 
the Brigantes, where the Legio VI. Vi@rix had its Winter Quarters : 
Which was brought hither out of Germany by Hadrian. Here Severns 
$ part. vit. and Conſtautins died, and Conſtantine was declared Ceſar by the 17 4 
* Sevet, ons here. Spartianus calls it a City and faith that Severu- went to t 


Temple of Bellona in it; which was bardly built by King Ebranc; be · 


_ cauſe I think Bellona was no Britiſh Deity. 


(2.) Cair Lignalid, and Legeuit and Lualid ; called Luguuallum by the 
Romans, as in the Itinerary: Which ſignifies a Tower built ad Vallum, 
as Camden proves: And Ranulphus Ceſtrenſis cannot deny that part of 
the Roman Wall went through the City ; but yet he would have it 
built by one King Ley! ; who according to Geoffery was 7th King of 
the Britains. Then Carle muſt be the Britiſb Name; and ſo all the 
Copies of Nennins were ſtrangely miſtaken ; but that this was an an- 

-. cient Roman City, is evident from the Monuments of Roman Antiqui- 
ties both in and near it; as at Morbium, ( Moresby) Arbere, (Jerly) 
and all the places that were ad lineam Valli; on both ſides the Roman 
Wall, as will appear to thoſe that will take the painsto compare them: 
and no County affords ſo ample a Collection of Roman Antiquities," as 
Cumberland. r 14 ä ec 


Bed. I. 2. (3.) Cair Legion, called Civitas Legionum by Bede, and interpreted 
. 2. by Alfred of Beverly Cheſter. Here the 20th Legion had its Winter 
Quarters. fanulphus himſelf confeſſeth the Work in the old Monu- 

| ments, looks more like Romans Work than Britains. So that one of 
N Geeffery's trueſt Diſciples is almoſt content to give this up for a Rowan 
City. This is called Deva in the Itinerary; and it appears by the Coin 
Malmsb.de Of Septimius Geta, to have been a Roman Colony: And William of 
veer Malmsbury faith, the Emeriti Legionum, i. e. the Veterans refided here, 
*** ag fo made a Military Colony. E * 
Thus I have gone through all the noted Britiſs Cities, and particu- 
larly proved them to have been founded by the Romans; and therefore 


when Gildas and Bede ſay, that Britain was famous for its 28 Cities, 


it is to be underſtood of the Roman times and of Cities here built by 

their Means. | 6 ut at „ noun 

a ATI + 4 M6W 5 | | 4324 Se- 

II. The next thing I propoſed was the State and Condition of Lon- 
don during the Roman Government here. | 
To 44 this we muſt conſider the different Conditions of Ci- 
ties within the Rowan Empire. For all were not Colonies or Municipia, 
or Emporia; neither did thoſe which were once ſo always continue in 
the ſame State. For a Colony might be turned into an Emporium; as 
velſer. Strabo obſerves of Sevil in Spain ; and an Emporium might be advanced to 
42 _— the Dignity of a Colony; and ſo Colonies might be turned into Mwnici- 
1.3. pia and on the contrary. Pliny who lived in the time when the diffe- 
rent Condition af the Roman Towns was well underſtood, doth _— 
taxe 
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take to give a particular Account of them in ſome Provinces. In Hiſ- 
unix ulterior, he ſaith, there were 275 Roman Towns; whereof were | 
Colonies, as many Municipia, 28 that had the Jus Latij, (of which Plin- . 3: 
hereafter ) 6Free Cities, 4 Confederate, above 20Stipendiaries. In te 
other Province of Hiſpania citerior were 294 Towns; whereof were, 
12 Colonies, 13 Mxn:cipia, 17 that had the Jus Latij, 1. Confederate, 
the feſt Stipendiaries. In the Province of Narbox, beſide the Colonies 
be reckons up the Latin Towns, the confederate Cities, G. and ſo 


6. 4. 


in Sicily, Sardinia, Laſtania, &c. From hence it appears, that it was © 7* 


well faid by Siculus Flaccut, that the Titles of Colonies, Municipia and Sicul. Flac. 
PrefeFure, did ariſe from the carriage and deſerts of the People = 
wards the Roman State. It any Cities upon the Invaſion of a Province 
readily joyn'd with the Raman Forces they were called confederate Ci- 
ties, and were by virtue of the Compact between them to enjoy all 
their: former Rights and Privileges, without paying any Tribute. Of 
which ſort were many Cities in Italy; but ſometimes ſuch Cities parted 
freely with their own Liberties, to make themſelves capable of the 
Privileges of the Roman City; and ſometimes upon misbehaviours, they 
were taken from them. Thus Suetoniut ſaith, that Augu/ins deprived Suer. Aug - 
ſeveral contederate Cities of their former Liberties for the ill uſe they 550 54. 
made of them. Dio mentions Cyzicum, Tyre and Sidon, for the ſedi- 
tious carriage of the Citizens; but zicum had theirs ſoon reſtored up- 
on their Submiſſion, as Dio ſaith, not long after. Veſpaſian too away Suet. 
the Freedom of Achaia, Lycia, Rhodes, Byzantium, and Samos; and VP: © 8. 
likewiſe reduced Thracia, Cilicia and Comieena, into the Form of Pro- 
vinces, hich had hitherto obey'd their own Prince. For there were 
ſome Nations accounted it as great a Privilege to live in Subjection to 
them as others did to caſt them off; as appears not only by theſe In- 
ſtances of Thracia, Cilicia and Comagena, but Strabo faith, of Cappado- Strab. “ 12. 
cia, that when the Royal Line failed, the Romans gave them Liberty 
to chooſe their own Govertiment, not doubting that it would be aa 
Common-wealth, as theirs was then at Rome; but they ſent Embaſſa- 
dors, to Kore, to defire they might live under a Monarchy till; and 
ſo, to the wonder of the Romans they choſe Ariobarzanes King. | 
But Ssrabo ſaith, there were 2 ſorts of free Cities in the Rowan Em- rab. lu. 
pire ; ſuch as were ſo by original Compacts; or ſo made by enjoying 
their oπ¼n Laws and Magiſtrates, upon certain terms. Of this ſort we 
have many Inſtances in the Rowan Hiſtory; as all the Cities of Greece 
by a Decree of the Senate; Amiſus a City of Pontus, as Strabo calls it, Liv. !. 33. 
had a ſtrange Revolution; having its Liberty given by Ceſar, taken 
away by Anthony, reftored by Auguſtus, and in the time of the youn- 
er Pliny ſaid to be a Free and confederate City; and the like change 2 
Tacitus obſerves in Rhodes. _ | 3. — e 
But theſe were Citie made free, i. e. were admitted to the Privileges of 53. Tacit- 
the City of Nome, although no Colonies deduced from thence. Which 3. '* 
being very great both in a publick and private Capacity, were ſparing- 
ly granted, eſpeclally in the remoter Provinces. Such a City, I ſup- PH. C. 
poſe Tatus where S. Paul was born, was, having its Liberty given by vil. 1. 3. 
Antony, ant confirmed by Auguſtus ; and S. Paul pleads the Privilege ＋ 4 
of being born a Roman Citizen. Spanhemins produces a Coin of Gore Soar. dif 
dianus, wherein it isſaid to be a Colony ; but that was of later times, fert. de 
For why ſhould Antony and Anguſtus give Liberty to a Roman Colony Prom ” 
Which according, to Cicero, is Civitas a Matrice Civitate deduGa, * 
ſo 
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ſo their Freedom was the ſame with that of the City of Rome. Among 
theſe Cities made Free, there were 2 forts; one of thoſe who enjoy's 
their own Municipal Laws, but had honorary Privileges, that is a 
Capacity of the ſame Dignities which the Citizens of Rome had; and 
theſe were properly Municipia. Which Municipal Laws ſome Cities va- 
laed above all the other Privileges of Rome; and therefore defired 
to be reduced from being Colonies to be Manicipia 5 of which Hadri- 

A Cell. J. an gives an Inſtance in Præneſte; not called therefore a Colony but Opi- 

16. 6. 13. dum, in Frontinus his Book of Colonies in Nerva's time, as Joſ. Suare 

Preneſt. obſerves: But on the other ſide many of the Municipie were impatient 

J. 1. c.21.till they obtained the Privileges of Colonies, as Hadrian there ob- 
| ſerves, and inſtances in Italica and Utica, Now theſe Cities which 
parted with all their own Laws and Cuſtoms, and were incorporated in- 

to the Roman State, were ſaid to be Populi Fundi Facti, among whom 

Cicer.pro the Roman Law is ſertled tanquam in Fundo, as (Cicero explains it. 

Balbo. Upon which happen'd a great Caſe in Rowe, whether a Native of a Con- 
federate City, not being populus fundus faFus, could partake of the Pri- 
vileges of the Roman City? Which was the Caſe of Cornelius Balbus, 
born at Gades, but had the Privilege of a Roman Citizen given by Pom- 
pey; the City pleaded that he was uncapable by their Exemption as a 
free City. Cicero on the other fide, that the Roman State did not abridge 
their own Power, but could give the Privilege of the City to whom 
they thought fit. But itis plain by his Diſcourſe that the Confederate 
Cities were far from being pleaſed, when their Citizens forſook their 
own Privileges and became Members of the City of Rome. And in ſe- 
vera! of the Original Compacts this Clanſe was inſerted, that none 
ſhould be allowed ſo to do without the Conſent of the City; but then 
Cicero urges, that where that Clauſe was not mention d, they might 

make any one a Roman Citizen whom they pleaſed ; which Authority 
was given to Pompey, by a Law. But thoſe Cities which could not be 
admitted to an equal participation of the Privileges of the City of Rome, 
yet were deſirous of ſome ſhare of them; which was called the Jus La- 

Sigon. de rij, and was diſtin& feom the Jus Quiritium, which as Sigonius explains 

 anriq-jure it, moſt probably was that which no Strangers were admitted to, who 
© 4. were not Fundi Populi, i. e. not incorporated into the Roman City. 

But the jus Latij, lay only in a Right of Suffrage, but without a Tribe 
antiq. Ve- ſaith Ouuphrius Panvinius ; and in a capacity of being Roman Citizens 

_ * upon bearing Offices in their own Bodies. Aſconins Pedianus faith C. 

| | Aſcon. Pompeius obtained this Privilege for the Colonies beyond Po; and he 
" „ calls it Jus Latij. 

I )bhe Jus Italicum, was leſs than this, conſiſting only in the Liberty of 
chooſing their own Magiſtrates ; and afterwards carried with it an ex- 
emption from Tribute; which Italy was freed from by the Law of Cæci- 

Dio, 1.137. Iius Metellus as Dio ſaith. 

Thoſe Places which had none of theſe Privileges were ſaid to be re- 
duced into the Form of a Province, and were governed wholly by Of- 
ficers ſent from Rowe, who had different Names and Titles, according 
to the Extent and Nature of their Juriſdiction; as Prztors, Queſtors, 
Legats, 6. But where the Power extended only to one Place, they 
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were called Prefe#;, and the Government Præfectura; flue, ſort 
there were many in Italy, which are reckon'd up by Feſtas. | 

As to the Government of the Roman Provinces, they that were under 
the immediate Care of the Emperor, after the Divifion made by 7 4 


us, 


forms; (as this Province of Britain was) had a Governout in chief d- 


— 
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ver the whole Province ſent among them, whofe Title commonly was, 
Legatus Ang. pro Prætore Prov. Of ſuch here in Britain there are two 
Inſcriptions in Gruter; and one lately found fince the Fire near Lad- 
gate, being ſaid to be a Funeral Monument for Vivins Marciamus, Legate Marmor. 
to Hadrian here in Britain. That it was an Inſcription to his Memo- Oxon. 7. 
ry is plain, and it is probable he was Cæſur's Legate here, althongh not * 
expreſſed at large. Theſe Legates had their chief Reſidence in the Me- 
tropolis of the Province; and therefore this Inſcription to the Memory 

of Cæſar . Legate was properly fixed in the Metropolis at London; but 

the Burying: place was not within the City, that being contrary to the 
Roman Cuſtom ; but in the Fields, not far from the Roman Way. And 

{o here the Burying-place was on the North-Eaſt and Eaft-fde of the 
Suburbs, where many Urns, Funeral Veſlels, little Images, and Eatthen weaver's 
Pots have been taken up, and Coins of Clandins, Nero, Feſpaſian, &cc. Monument. 
which is fully ſet forth by Mr. Stow, whom I do not intend to tran- C 
ſcribe. But it deſerves to be remembred, that Sir Robert Cotton had Surrey, 5. 
diſcovered the Monument of a Proprztor's Wife in Ratel if Field. Asy/!... 
the Legate or Proprætor bad his chief Refidence in the Metropolit, fo p.30. ' 
the great Buſineſs.of the Province, as to civil Matters was brought thi- 

ther to him; and the Power of Life and Death belong'd to him; which 

the Procurator ( eſaris had not, unleſs he were Governour of the Pro- 
vince too ; as in ſmaller Provinces it often happen d, ſo in Judea, he 
that was Procurator Ceſaris, as Pilate was no mote, had the Juriſdicti- v. vors 
on too, but under the Preſident of Syria z for Vitellius ſent Plate to 2 
Rome upon complaint of his ill Government z but in greater Provinces — 8.8. 
the Nrorurator only minded the Revenue. This Diſtinction was ob- 

ſerved in Britain; as the Britains in Tacitus ſadly repreſented their Tacit. vit. 
Condition to each other, that whereas before they were under one King“. 
of their own, now they had two put upon them, the Legate that diſ- 
poſed of their Blood, and the Procurator of their Eſtates: So that all 
Capital Cauſes belong d to the Legate's Court; and thoſe of the Ex- 
chequer to Cæſars Procurator. The Legate had his Prætorium in the 
Metropolis, which at firſt ſignified the General's Tent; but as the Name 
came from the Camp to the City, ſo the Prætorium was the Manſion- 
Houſe of the Governour ; altho in Auguſtus's time it ſignified any ſtate- Sueton. 
ly Palace. Near the Pretorium was the Baſilica or Court of Juſtice, *"s 2 
where he ſat in his Sella Curulis, and diſpatched publick Buſineſs rela- 
ting to the Province; for particular Cauſes he either heard them him- 
ſelf with the Judges appointed, or left them to their Examination, who 
were to be taken out of that Conventus or Diviſion, wherein the Par- 
ties lived, and to whom they conſented, as appears by Cicero's proceed- 
ing againſt Verres. Theſe were called Recnperatores in the old Roman Cicer. pro 
Writers; and might be challenged by the Parties, without alledging a git _ 
Cauſe, ſo it were done ante Legem conteſal am; and it was enough to chid. 
ſay, Hunc Nolo, as ( vjacins obſerves A elt. i 


"PB 


| But becauſe the whole Buſineſs of the Province could not be diſpatched 21 -4 
in one Place, therefore in the fitteſt Seaſon they appointed a Solemr © 23: 


q * . - (+ Strab. J. A 
Conventns, as they called it; i. e. a Meeting of ſuch a Diviſion of the Cicer . 5; 


Province, at a place by them appointed for Adminiſtration of Juſtice; Verr. Ber- 


This they called Convertus agere. Thoſe who lived within the Conver- las. 
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Cicer. E tus, were ſaid to make up the Dioceſe. So Cicero uſes the Word ſeveral 
Ep. 53. times; from whence it appears, that a Dioceſe was originally leſs than 
Ad Atti, a Province, although in the New Diſtribution of the Roman Empire, 
* * jt comprehended ſeveral Provinces. Sometimes the Governour called 

ſeveral Conventa;'s to one Place, as Cicero ſaith he did at Laodicea. 
Plin. 1. 3. Pliny ſaith, that in one Province of Spain there were 4 Condentur e, in 
Fell. another 7, in another 3. The Place where tlie Conventus uſed to be 
Forum. kept, was called Forum as Feſtus ſaith; thence Forum Seguſtanorum in 
H. vaiel Gaul. But the Forum Flaminium, and Forum Julii were ſo called from 


p. 2:0, being Places of Trading. 


The Stipendiary Cities were ſuch as were cited to the Conventus, be- 
ing governed by the Rowan Magiſtrates, and paying Tribute; and fo 
were of the Nature of the Præfecturæ in Italy; only they had not Magi- 
ſtrates ſent to them annually from the People of Rome, or the Prætor 

Feſt. v. as thoſe had. And I cannot underſtand by Feſtus, that there were any 
vræ ſect. Præfecturæ out of Italy; nor to what purpoſe Prefeits ſhould be ſent 
from Rome into remote Provinces, when the Governours of them were 
to adminiſter Juſtice in all the Stipendiary Cities at the ſeveral Converts, 
And if there were occaſion for a Prefet to be ſent, the Preſident of 
the Province was to take care of it; and theſe were called Vicarii G- 
pichan. Judices Locorum, as Berterins obſerves ; only at Alexandria the Prince 
Diarr. J. r. himſelf did appoint the Governour. Since then that Britain was redu- 
1 ced into the Form of a Province, and had a Legate appointed as Gover- 
nour over it, who had his Reſidence in the Metropolis at London, there 
can be no probability in Mr. Camdex's Opinion, that it was in the Con- 
Brit.. dition of a PrefeFure and not of a Colony. But Mr. Camden urges, That 
304 it was not for the Intereſt of the Roman Government to make ſuch a Place of 
Trading as London was, a Roman Colony. Therefore, to clear this, 
we mult conſider that there were ſeveral ſorts of Colonies, (1.) Civil 
Colonies, i. e. ſuch as conſiſted only of Roman Citizens, drawn out from 
the City, and planted in ſuch places out of which the former Inhabi- 
tants were removed. Theſe had all the Privileges of the City of Rome, 


a Gell. 1. the ſame kind of Magiſtrates and Government; thence 4. Gelliu Falls 


16. c. 13. them, The little Images and Repreſentations of the City of Rome. Many 
Rites and Cuſtoms belong d to the drawing out and ſettling ſuch a Co- 
lony, which are beſide my purpoſe. (2.) Military Colonies, when 
the Veteran Soldiers for a Reward of long Service were ſettled together 
by way of a Colony. Of which ſort, from Syllas time, there were 
very may both in Italy and the Provinces abroad. Theſe generally took 

Je Gem their Name from the Legions they belong'd to. Ezek. Spanbemius men- 

Numiſm, tions about 120 of theſe, which he had obſerved from Coins, Inſcrip- 

2. 755- tions, and other good Authorities. Of this kind here were the Colony 

ppl of Veterans at Camalodunmm, the Colonies of York, Cheſter, Caerleon, 

ny &c. But beſides theſe two, there were, (3.) Mixt Colonies, where the 

* * Roman Citizens and the Natives joyned together; and although they 

Jui. Capac. had not the Name, yet had the Privileges of a Colony. Of this fort 

— Jes Onuph. Panvinius reckons up many in Italy it ſelf; and ſuch a one Ju- 

4 24. * lins Capacius ſaith Puteoli was, which Cicero calls an Emporium; Livy 

Cicer. ad and others a Colony; Lipſus faith, it had the Right of a Colony be- 

artic-/. fore it obtained a mix'd Colony: And the like M. Velſerus ſaith of 


2+. 


Ni. velſer. Auguſta Vindelicorum and Colonia Agrippina; and of this kind I conclude 
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London to have been; which was Nobile Emporium, in Taciturs time, Lip! ad 
a Place of mighty advantage by its Situation for Trade, and therefore on 
apt to draw both Romans and Natives together, where they had all the 
Encouragement. which the Roman Governours Reſidence could gite iti 
Which would ſoan make the City in ſo little time, grow ſo great, that 
although it were firſt built in Claudius time, yet in Nero s, it might be 
too large for Suetonius Paul inus to hazard his Army to defend it. For 
where: ever there was a new Province made, there was great occaſion 
for ſuch an Emporium or place of Trading to be ſet up. Fot the Citi- 
zens of Rome made mighty Improvement of their Eſtates by ſending 
their Money into new Provinces; and one Perſon in Rome had at one 
time ſo much Money at Intereſt here, (even Seneca) that Dio ſaith, The xiphil. in 
calling of it in, was one of the occaſions of the Revolt of the Britains, But Ker. 
beſides the Rowan:Bankers, they had great Traders among them; and 
very early there was Collegium Mercatorum at Rome; they were called Liv. . 2. 
Mercurial in in Tully, becauſe, as Feſtus ſaith, they looked on Mercury ©; 37 Eo. 
as the God of Trading. Theſe lived at Rome and traded abroad; but ad Qerar. 
there were others, who went themſelves into the Provinces, and were! Ep. 
called Negotiatores, of whom Cicero ſaith, Gaul was full in all places ; Cicer. pro 

and all Buſineſs of Trade and Money was diſpatched by them: and the Fonteio. 

like he mentions in the Provinces of 4%; and he ſaith, their Stock pro Lege 

vole great, that a Blow could not be given them, but it would be Man. 
at Rome, | 3 | bigfoot A 


But all the Trade of Britain did not depend upon the New Province ʒ 
for-Ceſar confeſſes, that before his coming there was a ſettled Com- 
merce between the Parts of Gaul and Britain. Ceſar ſaith, the Mer- Czfar. !.4, 
chants'could-tell him little of the Country; it is far more probable they 
would not. For, he after faith, he ſent over word of his coming, And 
how came the Gals to be ſuch Strangers here, if Divitiacus commanded 
.a great part of it, as himſelf ſaith, it they ſent over Supplies into Gaul; 
if Gamins of Arras had ſuch Authority among the Britains; if Perſons 
wetaEnt over from Gaul hithet to be inſtructed in the Druids Doctrine? 
Al which being affirmed by Ceſar, evidently prove a conſtant Correſ- 
pondency between Britain and Gaul. And the Trade was, not for tri- 
fling Commodities, as Strabo inſinuates, viz, of Knacks made of Ivory strab. 1.4. 
and Amber, &c. but for Lead and Lia; which, as Diodorus Siculns 
obſerves, the Merchants bought here and tranſported into Gan, and pied. 
ſo by Land to Marſeilles , which is likewiſe affirmed by Poſdonins inœͥ 
Strabo ; and from thence it was called the Celtic Tir by the , Greeks, rab 3: 
But ſome of them had learnt it came from certain Iſlands called Caſſite- Herod. l. 3. 
rides, but where they lay Herodotas confeſſeth he knew not. Strabo Strab. 1. 
ſaith, the Phenicians traded to them, and conceal'd the Paſſage to that 
degree, that one of the Maſters rather choſe to ſtrand his Ship than diſ- 
cover it to the Romans, for which he was reimburſed out of the publick 
Stock. But after many Attempts, he ſaith, the Romans found they way 
of Trading thither, and he mentions P. Craſſus who was upon the Place 
and ſaw the way of digging and preparing their Metals, and taught 
the People the Art of Navigation. But Srrabo diſtinguiſheth between 
the Caſſiterides and Britains, And Mr. Camden hath very well proved, ou. p. 
that the Iſlands of Silly were the Caſiterides of the Greeks ;, and the Oe- Ste 
ftrymnides in Feſius Avienus. 
Aaaaaa 2 Whe- 
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Whether the Phenicians Trade did extend any farther than thoſe 
Iſlands is uncertain, after all the Attempts which have been made of 
late to make them almoft the Peoplers of Britain. A very learned Per- 
Boch. Ca- fon had ingeniouſſy conjeQured, that the Name Britannia was derived 
na. I. 1. c. from two Oriental Word, n Barath, which in the Syriack ſigniſſes 4 
* Field, and u Amar, which in the Hebrew ſignifies Tix or Lead; from 
hence he preſumes the ſame Signiſication continued in the Phanician 
Language; and from thence the Name Britannia came, as Strabo and 
others call it. This may paſs among the better ſort of Conjectures; 
but a bare Similitude in the Sounding of Words, where there ate not 
ſufficient Teſtimonies to prove, that the People which uſed that Lan- 
guage did firſt give it, affords but a ſlender Foundation to build upon. 
It is poſſible the Phenicians might give names to thoſe Places about 
Britain which they traded to in their own Language, as the Exgliſb have 
in Hud ſon's-Bay, and the Spaniards in America, but the Daich may 
give other names to the ſame Places; whereby they are called among 
them. Therefore to juſtifie this Etymology, it is not enough to ſhew, 
that in ſome parts of the Eaſt, thoſe Words bear ſuch a Senſe, but 
that the Phericians uſed them fo, and 7 wy them to Britain ʒ and that 
other Nations did take this Name from their Books, or Commeree with 
them. But it appears by Strabo they concealed their Trade to the Caf- 
ffterides to the utmoſt, and therefore would not acquaint other Nati- 
ons with ſuch a Name, as would be moſt apt to draw other Traders 
thither, For, what was this, but to boaſt to the World, that they had 
found out a whole Country of Lead and Tin? Which is far from the 
Practice of that Maſter of the Ship who choſe rather to Joſe his Ship 
than to diſcover the Trade. So that the Phenicians would have cal- 
led it by any other Name, rather than that, if theſe Words did ſigni- 
fie ſo among them. But I ſee no ground to believe, that the Menici- 
cians did trade hither, before the flouriſhing of the Carthaginian State. 
Plin. J. 7. For, who that Midacritns was that firſt brought Lead from the Caffute- 
— rides, Niny doth not inform us, nor at what time he lived. Bagpertus 
reads it Melicarthws or Melcarthus the Phenician Herenles in Sab luni- 
athon. But he confeſſes Midacritus to be a Greek Word; and Piny 
faith nothing to prove he was a Phænician ; and juſt before ſpeaking 
of the refining of Gold he attributes it to Cadmus, and calls him the 
| Phonivian. It is certain Strabo gave little credit to the Phi ane Sto- 
| ries of their Navigations in the elder times; and he blames Eratoſthenes 
Strab 1. 1. for believing them; and by Harno's Voyage it appear how little they 
had then diſcovered beyond Hercwles's Pillars. For Cerne was no far- 
ther beyond them on the African Coaſt, than it was from Carthage to 
them. I will not deny that Himilco came farther this way, at the ſame 
Plin. J. 2, time, being ſent out for Diſcoveries ; but all the account we have of 
c. 67- that is what is preferved in Feſtus Avienus, who profeſſeth to follow 
vien. de the Punick Annals; where he mentions the Oeftrywaides rich in Lead 
Ora Mari- and Tin, full of People who were skilful in Trading, near the Iſland 
467, He Of the Hibern; and that of Albion; and that it was four Months Voy- 
age from Carthage thither. Now if Feſtus Avienns may be credited, 
Himilco firſt diſcovered theſe Iſlands which were diſtant from Bri- 

ein, and Albion was the Name uſed in the Pumn kt Annals. 
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It is aſſerted by a late learned Writer of our own, that Britais was Shering- | 


- wholly unknown of old to the Greek: ; and that the very Name of Bej- — 


tain cannot be found in any Greek Writings before Cæſars time; An tis Gl. ig. 


Aſſertion I could not read without wonder, conſidering the Greek Au- . P. 8. 


thors mentioned by Strabo and Pliny who had writ concerning it Sab. Lt: 


' ſuch as Tiaræus, Iſdorus, Charasemus, Pytheas, Dicearchus, Eratoſtheves, & *: 


Pofedonins, and Polybivs. It is true, their Works are gow loſt ; and 38” "hat | 


| Strabo finds fault with ſeveral things ſaid by them ? But what then? 


Doth this prove that Britain was not then known to the Greeks, be- 
cauſe their Works are not now to be found? Did they ſay nothing 
true, becauſe they ſaid ſomething that was not? And yet even Py- 
theas of Marſeilles is now juſtified in what Hrabo moſt accuſes bim of, 


viz. his Deſcription of Thule; whereas a preſent ingenious and lear- 


ned Perſon hath undertaken: ſo far to juſtifie Pytheas therein that he 

ſaith, one might have ſuſpected ſome modern Geographer had inſerted — gra 
it into Stabe. But from hence it appears, that Britain was known late. 
to the Greeks before Ceſar's time; and therefore it ſeems to be a piece 19. 

of Artifice in Cæſar to pretend ſo great Ignorance of Britain when he 

came thjther, thereby to heighten the Glory of his Enterpriſe. 


Having thus ſhewed that there was a ſyfficient Trade even in Bri- 
tain to found ſuch a mixt Colony of Romans and Natives at London, 


and that it was the Metropolis where the Rowan Governour had his 


Reſidence ; I proceed to the Third Enquiry. 


III. Concerning the Temple of Diana ſuppoſed to ſtand where the 
Foundations of S. Pauls are fince laid. Which Mr. Camdes gives coun- tric. p. 
tenance to, from the Camera Diane not far from it, and from the 306. 
Number of Oxes Heads taken up in Ed. Is time; and from the Ceremo- 


y AH bringing the Stag, - Head to S. Paul's by the Family of Bewds 


ex, Of which laſt a true Account is given in the Hiſtory of 
8. Paul s. As to the Camera Diane, which appears ſtill in the Books, | 
Mr. Sam hath giyen the beſt account of it; vis. That they were gg, 
597 Roſamond in H. IIs time, from whence there was Survey, p. 
| to the King's Palace at Baynard's Caſtle ; which, as 781. 
Mr. Camden ſaith, ſome thought was only à part of the old Royal Pa- ric. p. 


lace which ſtood on the Welt- ſide of the City. This Leland and Cam- 35. 


den hoth Gy, was that which Fitz Stephen calls the Palatine Tower on Cold. 
E 


the Weſt ſide of the City; and ia the place where that ſtood, the two To. 2. p. 


Caſtles called Bapnard's and Mount Fitchet were afterwards built, *3 
For when by the Charter of 4 E. 1. extant in Stow, a Licence was gi- 
ven to R. Kilwarby by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to pull down the Stow 


b 
Tower of Mount-Fitchet, it was that he might build the Church of Survey, . 


Canvent of Black Friars in the ſame place, And withal it is there e- 


preſſed, that the Biſhop of London had obtained the Stones of William 


the Congueraur to reediſie the upper part of 8. Pauls. Church. But a lit- 
tle after, through great Incogitancy, Mr. Som makes the ſame Tower p. 614 


to ſtand on the other ſide the Fleet, where Bridewell ſtands : For he 
mentions the ſame Gift of King William to Mauritius of the choice 
Stones of his Caſtle ſtanding near the Thames, at the Weſt end of the 


City; but in that very place Bleck-Friars was built by Kilwarby, and 


therefore it muſt ſtand where that did. 
But 
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But to take away all Suſpicion of any Temple to Diana being built 
where 8. Paul's ſtands; I ſhall a little farther examine the Truth of 
this Tradition, and that will be by conſidering by whom Diana ſhould 
be worſhipped in that place. For it maſt have been either by the 
Britains, or by the Romans, or by the Saxons; but if by none of theſe, 
then it will be allow'd, there was no ſuch Temple here. The Saxons 
are not ſuſpected to have had any particular kindneſs for Diana, and 
therefore it belongs to the other too. ky 
As to the Britains 1 ſhall prove, both that they had no ſach Deity ; 
and if they had, they would not have worſhip'd her in that manner, 
It will hardly be thought, chat the Worſhip of Diana Perſe.a ſhould 
be propagated among the Britains, which beſt agrees with this Fancy; 
Plutarch for Plutarch ſaith, Oxen were ſacred to her. But we never read that 
in Lucllo. Brutus travelled ſo far as Perſia, to bring a Diana from thence: For the 
Diana he worſhipped was among the Greek Iſſet, from whom he re- 
Herod. 1.4. ceived his Oracle. Therefore it cannot be Diana Taurica, which was 
Am. Mar. a Scythian Deity, and worſhipped with Human Sacrifices, Lucan doth 
cel. l. aa. parrallel the Worſhip of Taranis and of Diana; and Taranis was a 
hg Britiſh Deity But Taranis was not the ſame with Diana; fo far 
from it, that he ſeems moſt like to the Romans Jupiter Tonans, and the 
Thor of the Goths and Saxons. Neither can it be underſtood of the 
Greek Diana, the Huntſmen's Deity, the Daughter of Jupiter of Crete, 
called Britomartis by the Cretians ;, for Brutus himſelf worſhipped her 
with the Sacrifice of a White Doe; and the offering up ſo many Oxen 
was very improper to her. There remains yet another Diana, called 
Diana Lucifera in many Inſcriptions, and Diana Celeſtis, i. e. the Moon. 
But it is agreed, that the Worſhip of the Gaul and Britains was the 
Cz/ar, 1.6, ſame; and Ceſar therein places the difference between the Religion of 
the Germans and Gauls, that the Germans worſhip'd only the Gods they 
ſaw, the Sun, and Vulcan, and the Moon; but the Gault worſhipped 
e . Apollo againſt Diſeaſes, Minerva as the inventreſs of artificial Works, 
& 3. Jupiter as having the Power of the Heavens, Mars as God of War. 
Vin. 1.26. jut here is no place for Diana; which Ceſar would not have"omitted, 
Tat tang, being lo celebrated a Deity among the Romans ; and if they had wor- 
Har. Tyr. ſhipp'd the Moon, why doth he ſet it down fo expreſly as to the Ger- 
22 ans, and leave her quite out among the Gauls 2 And if they did 
lad. Sti. worſhip the Moon, as the Germans did, wherein lay the mighty Dif- 
lic, I. 1, ference, between thoſe who worſhipped viſible Deities and them? 
Tb. ef oppoſing the Britains did worthip Diana, yet how come they to 
Claver. build a Temple to / iana, when it is ſo notorious, that the Druide per- 
47 l. . formed all their Superſtitiaus Worſhip in Sacred Groves, which were 
©. 34, all the Temples in Uſe among them. Lacan, Pliny, Tacitus, Maximus 
Laccen.An- Jyrjus, and Claudian, all atteſt this. And in this all the Northern Na- 
#14. tions ſeem'd to have agreed. So Tacitus ſaith of the Germans; that 
Tacit. Hit. they neither hid Temples nor Images, but only conſecrated Groves. 
1 Cluverins (ſaith, the Temple of Hertha was only her Grove; and Loc- 
Brgn. 1.1. cenins ſhews, Tanfana mentioned by Tacitus is no more than Luci Do- 
©-6 i, inns, the God worſhipped in the Grove. Fan is Lord, and Tar is 
NT the Fir- tree. Tacitus mentions the Sacred Groves among the Batavi ; 
1. 1. c. 1. Adamnus Bremenſis faith, the old Saxons worſhipped well-ſpred Trees. 
age Helmoldus faith, the Sclavi and Pruſſuans worſhipped in Woods and 
Comment. Groves. Afneas Sylvins ſaith the ſame of the Lithnarians. Pet. de 


1 Von. 


. Dyysberg ſaith, that the Crive, or Chief of the Pruſſzan Druids, dwelt 
part z. c. 5. under 
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under the great Oak of Romove, of an incredible Thicknefs; and they 
could not be removed from it till Boleſſant, firſt King of Poland, cauſed 
it to be cut down. So that it would have been very ſtrange for the 
Britiſh Druids to have built a Temple to Diana. It remains therefore 
that if there were any ſuch Temple, it muſt be built by the Rowens, 
among whom Diana was in great Requeſt; and had been fo very ſoon 
after the Foundation of their City, as is obſerved by Djozyſur Hali- pi f H. 
earnaſſeus and Feſtus. But it is as evident that Srags were the proper Hearn, 
Sacritices to Diana but if they could not be had, Sheep were allowed, © 3 
and a Sheep was then called Cervaria Ovir. 8 

But Mr. Camden ſaith, the Tauropolia were kept in Honour of Diana. tr. 
But they had no relation to Oxen, but to the Worſhip of Diana Tan- 
rica, as Mr. Selden hath ſhewed at large and there were Taurobolia of: Seen. de 

ten mention'd in Grater's Inſcriptions, which were Rights of Initiation 3 

to the Mater Deorum, and are deſcribed at large by Salzrafias. So that $ 9: 


we can find no Ground at all for any Temple to Dianas; and the Ar- — 
gaments hitherto produced for it, rather make againſt it. p. — | 
But if any ſhould ask, Whether ſo remarkable a part of the City of * 4s 


Londen could be ſuppoſed, in the Roman times, to have been without dg. 
any Temple at all? I anſwer, not; and if I may propoſe my Conje- Ne. |. 3. 
Rare, I rather think there ſtood a Capitol, and that for theſe Reaſons: 575 5 
(1.) Moſt of the noted Colonies had Capitols erected in them, in Imi- C. 40. | 
tation of Nome; which not only Lipfius affirms to have been the com- . 57- 
mon Cultom, but the ſeveral Capitols are mention d by good Authors. 1 
That at Cæpua and at Beneventum by Snetonius; at Pompeij by Vitruvins, 9" 
and of later times, at Florence by Politian at Ravenne by Hier. Ru- 55 * 
beut ; at Milan by Caſtellionæut ; at Narbo Martins by Sidonins Apollona- Helis. Ep. 
rig; at Tholouſe by Greg. Turonenſit; at Autan by Eumenins ; at Veſontio 1 
by Chiffletins ; and at Colonia Agrippina by Hadr. Valeſſus, who mentions 1. . p. 2 
it as à general Cuſtom, (2.) The Situation of the Place makes it % 
probable ; it being the Rule in Vitraviut, that Capitols were to be ere- * 
Red in the higheſt and moſt conſpicuous Part of the City, as that is 7% 15-7: 
where St. Puls ſtands. As the Temples to Mercury were to be built in 9. 
the Forum or Emporium ; to Apollo by the Theatre; to Mars without Greg.74rm 
the City; and ſo to Ceres 5 to Venus at the Gates. (3.) The Agreea- 4, 
bleneſs of the Sacrifices For Oxen were accounted the moſt noble Sa- c. 48. 
crifices, and fo moſt proper for the Worſhip performed in the Capitol. E i 
Et maxima Taurus Vitima, ſaith Virgil. Servins obſerves, that thoſe cher. 


who went up to the Capitol in Triumph ſactihced white Oxen. And Veſent. 


again, Ubique Jovi Juvencum legi mus immolatum. And Feſtus, in Opi- a gel 


ma Spolia, Jovi Feretrio Bovem cedito, which he faith was a Law of Vater. M. 
Numa. In the Columma Trajani, there are Oxen ready to be ſacrificed . . 
when he went up to the Capitol. And Joh. Saricburienſis, upbraiding „ 
Gilbert Biſhop of London for attempting to reſtore the Metropolitan See © 7- 


to London, becauſe it was there in the Rowan times, he ſaith, Cultwn 27, * © 


Jovi inſtaurare diſponit ; he makes as if be would ſet up the Worſhip of Ju- Ving Gere 
iter again; which ſhews, that he believed a Temple to Jupiter to have 3 oa 
en here in the Roman Times; and his Teſtimony is more conſiderable ned. 3. 
than that of the Monks, who being poſſeſſed with the Story of Brutus Columna. 
and his Troy novant, could think ot nothing but his ſetting up a Tem- 4 


ple to Diana, in remembrance of her Oracle, who directed him firſt to 242. _ 
BRyitain IV. Fob. Saris 
6 bur. Ep. 
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IV. I now come to the laſt part of my deſign, which is, to give an 
Account of the firſt Foundation of the Cathedral Church of St. Pars 

by King Etbelbert. b Mun 0 
After that by the Influence of his Queen Bertha, and the Perſuaſions 
of Auguſtin the Monk, (ſent hither on purpoſe by Gregory the Great) 
Ethelbert had embraced the Chriſtian Faith, the firſt thing he took care 
of was to have Churches erected for the publick Worſhip of God. For 
Bed. l. 1. When Aguſtin came firſt over, Bede ſaith, that he and his Brethren 
c. 26. performed all Offices of Religion in the Queen's Church, called the 
Church of St. Martins on the. Eaſt fide of the City of Canterbury, 
which had been built in the time of the Romans: But when there was 
ſo great Progreſs made towards the Converſion of the People, as to 
have the King own himſelf a Chriſtian, then a new Cathedral Church 
was fitted up at Canterbury, being the Place deſigned for the Archbi- 
ſhop's See. To this end, he obtained from the King the Grant of the 
c. 33. Ruins of an old Church in the Roman times; which being by the 
Leland. King's Munificence raiſed to a greater Splendor, was dedicated to the 
3 Honour of our Bleſſed Saviour, and deſigned to be the Metropolitical 
See. For although, according to Pope Gregory's Model, London was 
ſtill to have been the chief See, as it had been in the Britiſb times; 
yet Canterbury being then the Royal Seat of King Ethelbert, it is 
moſt reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that by his Authority it came to be fixed 
there. For otherwiſe what Reaſon had 2 to vary from the In- 
ſtructions of his Maſter 2 Gregory having declared London and Torł to 
be the two Metropolitan Sees, and ſeveral times calling him Biſhop of 
Bed. 1.1. London: And yet ſoon after the Receipt of thoſe Letters brought by 
2% Mellitus (after Biſhop of London) the Metropolitical See was fixed at 
Canterbury. Which either ſhews Auguſtin s Diſobedience to the Pope's 
Authority, or the Kings Power to order what concerns the external 
| Polity of the Church. For the Monks who ſay, the See was, fixed 
2 _ 5: there afterwards out of Honour to Auguſtin, do not conſider that Bede 
©: ſaith that Auguſtin fixed the See in Chriſt's Church for himſelf and his Suc- 
A. S. ceſſors. Which ſhews, that it was not done by others after his Death, 
iy wa but by himſelf, while as yet Pope Gregory was living; as appears by 
Pontif. 1.1. comparing the latter end of the firſt with the beginning of the 24 Book 
De Geft, Of Bede. And the Year before Gregory's Death, he had conſecrated Mel- 
Reg. I. 1. Litus Biſhop of London, which Bede ſaith was done A. D. 604. and 

6 Th Gregory died not till 4. D. 605. | F 

2c... This Mellitus was ſent with Juſtus, Panlinus, Rufinianus, and others, 
to aſſiſt in the great Work of converting the Saxon from their Idolatry ; 
and he was pitched upon as the fitteſt Perſon to be employ d in ſettling 
Chriſtianity among the Eaſt Saxons, over whom King Ethelbert had at 
that time great Power, not only becauſe Sebert their King was his Nephew, 
being his Siſter's Son, but becauſe he had brought all the other Saxon 
J. 1. c. 25. Kings on this ſide Humber, to own a Subjection to him, as Bede ſeveral 
© 3; 5- , times affirms. Mellitus was very kindly receiv'd by Sebert, and Chri- 
dal. I a: ſtianity for the time embrac'd by his People, and eſpecially at London, 
de Ceſt. which then continued (as Bede, Malmsbury, and Huntingdon all ſay) a 


_ noble Emporium, famous for the Trade which it ſtill maintained into fo- 


1.3. reign Parts: 


Here 
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Here by the incouragement of Sebert and of Ethelbert, two Churches 
were deſigned (as is ſaid) by Mellitus; the one within the City to the 
Memory of St. Paul, and the other at a diſtance from it, in an Iſland 
then called Thorney, to St. Peter's. Both theſe are called Minſters, i. e. 
Monaſteries; for from St. Auguſtin s time the Clergy living together 
with their Biſhop, do bear the Name of a Monaſtery. But theſe were of 
two different kinds; that which ſtood in a place of Retirement, as Weſt- 
minſter then did, was intended for a Nurſery to the Church, wherein 
Perſons might be bred up in a way of Devotion and Learning, to fit 
them for farther ſervice, when they ſhould be taken out ; but the other 
was made up of ſuch who were actually imploy'd in the daily Offices ; 
or ſent up and down by the Biſhop to ſuch Places as he thought fir, for 
inſtructing the People. This ſeemed to have been Gregory's deſign, 
when he ſent Mellitus and the reſt over, that, where-ever they ſettled a 
Church they ſhould take care of both theſe Foundations. So Gotſelin in Gotſelia. 
his Life of St. Auguſtin faith, that Ethelbert after his Converſion took * f 
care to eſtabliſh two things, Epiſcopia & Monaſteria; which he preſent- IE 
ly after calls Eccleſiæ, & Cenobia, i. e. Cathedral Churches and Nurſeries W. Thorn. 
of Religion and Learning, to fir Men for the Service of the Church, Cans: 
And that the firſt Monaſteries here were ſo deſigned, appears by the 
Education of Perſons therein for the Service of this Church. For al- 
though at firſt they were forced to make uſe of Foreigners, yet after 
a reaſonable time the Eng/iſþ were bred up fo, as to be capable of the 
higheſt Dignities in the Church. For immediately after the Death of 
Gregory's own Diſciples, wiz. Auguſtin, Laurentius, Mellitus , Fuſtus 
and Honorius, who were ſucceſſively Archbiſhops of Canterbury, the 
next who ſucceeded, was an Ergliſhman born among the Weſt Saxons, 
who was called by a Latin Name Deuſdedit; and after him by Bede. J. 3. 
the conſent of the Kings of Northumberland and Kent, Wighardus ano- © 26. 
ther Exgliſhman was choſen in his Place, one highly commended, 4 41. 
by Bede for his Learning: and fo at Rocheſter, Ithamar a Hentiſb. j,,. c. 14. 
mau ſucceeded Paulinus, and comparable, faith Bede, to his Predeceſ- 
ſors, either for Life or Doctrine. He was the firſt Exgliſpman advanced 
in the Church, ſaith Malmsbury, and brought a Reputation to the Na. De Geſtis 
tion by his Excellent Learning: to whom Damianus ſucceeded who was — 
a South Saxon. Theſe | inſtance in to ſhew that before the caming of e. 20. 
Theodore, care was taken to breed up Perſons in Learning, for the Ser- 
vice of the Church : and Bede takes great care to ſhow how well the 
Monaſteries were furniſhed to that purpoſe; and how he was brought 
up himſelf ſo, under Ceolfrid from (even years old. He tells how many Bed. wig. 
Journeys to Rome, Benedict Biſcop took to provide the beſt Books for abbar. 
their Library : and he ſpeaks of the Diviſion of his time, between Pray- * 
ing, Studying, Writing, and Inſtruting others. And where Bede Bed. Hiſt: 
ſpeaks of Sigebert's appointing a School among the Eaſt Angles for the /-3+ . 18. 
Education of Youth, he faith, that Felix Biſhop of the Dioceſe, provi- 
ded Ma'ters and Tutors for them, according to the Cuſtom at Canter- 
bury Now this Sigebert was contemporary with Zadbaldus Son to E- 
thelbert ; and Felix was Biſhop of the Eaſt Angles while Honorius was 
Archbiſhop and Paulinus Biſhop of Rocheſter : From whence it follows, 
that at Canterbury, there was care taken in the Monaſtery there founded, 
for Maiters ard Tutors ; in order to the Education of fit Perſons for the 
Churches Sei vice. And Bede mentions the great Number of Books ;, 1. c. 2g. 

| ; Bbbbbb which 
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which Gregory ſent to Auguſtin, as ſoon as he heard of his Succeſs ; 
which were laid up in the Monaſtery of St. Auguſtin; but the MS. 
Chronicle of that Abby gives a very ſlender account of them : the chief 
whereof are, the Biblia Gregoriana, Pſalterium Auguſtini, wherein was con- 
tained the ordinary Offices then uſed of Plalms and Hymns; Textus E. 
vangeliorum with Ten Canons in the beginning. Another Pſalter divi- 
ded into Five Books; with Notes and Directions for the uſing and un- 
derſianding it: and Hymns at the end. Another Text of the Goſpels, 
with a Prologus Canonum; ſeveral Lives of the Apoſtles. An Expoſition 
of the Goſpels and Epiſtles. And then it is ſaid, Hæ ſunt primitiæ Li. 
brorum totius Eccleſiæ Anglicane : but certainly theſe could not be the 
Codices plurimi, which Bede faith, were ſent; but we know what di- 
l inction there was made of Monaſteries and Libraries in the time of the 

Chronic. Danes; and Thorn takes notice of the loſs of many Books by a Fire, Anno 

W. Thorn. Dom. 1168. 

TIM The like care we have reaſon to believe was taken in other Dioceſes as 
well as that of Canterbury and the Eaſt Angles ; eſpecially where we 
have ſuch evidence of the building a Cathedral Church and a Monaſtery, 

Bed. /. 2, as there was by Mellitus, in the Dioceſe of London. Bede indeed faith 

c. 3. no more than that Ethelbert, cauſed the Church of St. Paul's to be built 

H. nun- in London for an Epiſcopal See, for Mellitus and his Sueceſſors. H. Hun- 

tingd. 1:3. zjugdon keeps cloſe to Bede, and takes notice only of St. Paul's being 
built by Etrhelbert, for a Biſhop's See, which he faith, was richly en- 
dowed by him. And Gotſelin of St. Bertins, who lived before Malms- 
bury, and was eſteemed by him next to Bede, mentions only an Epiſco- 

w. Nalmſ. pal See, as ſettled by Ethelbert at London. But William of Malmsbury, 

de geſt. not only faith, that the Biſhop of London had his See fixed in the 

Fontif. l. Church of St. Paul, which was built by King Ethellert; but that Mel- 
litus built a Monaſtery to St. Peter in the Weſtern Part of the City, 
being admoniſhed, as is ſaid, to do it by a Meſſage from St. Peter; and 
then follows the Legend of St. Peter's being ſeen to conſecrate the 
Church himſelf by a Fiſherman, who brought him over the River in his 
Ferry-boat: which, he faith, was fo firmly believed, that it had no 

Florent. other Conſecration. Florence of Worceſter takes no notice of Weſtmin- 

a gorn- fer, but only faith that Ethelbert built the Church of Sc. Paul in this 

e Metropolis of London. But others ſay, that Ethelbert built the Church 
of St. Paul, and Sebert his Nephew that of St. Peter at Thorney, now 

Monaſtic. called, (from the Church) Weſtminſter ; fo Sporely the Monk of Weſft- 

7 55. minſter; and another old Chronicle; and Sulcardus who lived in the 

Conqueror's time, makes Sebert alone the Founder of that Church. To 

| Reyner a- which the Charter of King Edgar the Confeſſor agrees; but in that of 

— 3p Edward the Confeſſor. it is only ſaid, that it was built in the time of Met- 

72. litus; but Ailredus where he gives an account of King Edward's Founda- 

69. tion, faith that Sebert built the Church of St. Paul within the Walls of 

Ailrea, London and honoured it with the Epiſcopal See of Mellitus ; and with- 

Vir. Ed- out the Walls Weſtward he founded a Monaſtery to the Honour of 

8 St. Peter and richly endowed it. But when the New Church was built 

at Weſtminſter by Henry III. (the Old Church of King Edward being 

Srow's pulled down) which Stew ſaith, was Fifty Years in building; then 

1 I Walfingham tells us, the Body of King Sebert was tranſlated from his 

p. 493. * Sepulchre in the Old Church into the New; he being the firſt Foun- 

Walſingh. der of a Church there; and his Body having been buried there about 
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Pauli, &c, In a Charter of William the Conqueror he reſtores ſome 
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700 'Years before. So that upon the whole matter it appears moſt pro- 
bable'that King Ethelbert founding the Church of St. Paal in the City 
and eſtabliſhing the Epiſcopal See therein; Sebert to ſhew his readineſs 
to promote Chriſtianity here complied with Mellitus his deſires in 
founding a Monaſtery at Weſtminſter for a Seminary to the Church of 
Eaſt Saxons,” over which he was Biſhop. So Baroxius rightly under- Baron. 76. 
ſtands it when he calls it amplum Seminarium a large Nurſery for the 1 
Church of England ; which ſhews, that he believed it to have been firſt 
deſigned for the Education of Perſons for the Service of the Church; 
and not for a Monaſtery of Benedictin Monks, whoſe buſineſs it was to 
work with their Hans, when their Offices were performed in the Choire ; 
x appears by the Benedictin Rule, which they are ſtrictly bound to ob- 
erve. | 

The Church of St. Paul being thus built by King Erbelbert and the 
Epiſcopal Ste eſtabliſh:d, the next thing was to ſettle a Society of his 
Clergy, who were to live together, under his care and inſpection, and 
to attend the publick Offices of Religion in the Cathedral, or where 
the Bithop ſhould appoint them. And that there was ſuch a Body of 
the Clergy here fixed by Ethellert, appears by a Charter of William the 
Conqueror, wherein he grants to God and St. Paul and his Servants the 
Twenty four Hides of Land, which Ezhelbert gave to the Church of St. 
Paul when he founded it; and therein large Privileges are confirmed 
and granted to them. The meaning of this Charter 1s beſt underſtood 
by Doomſday-Book, wherein a particular Account is given of the Lands 
then held by the Canons of St. Paul; which for the moſt part are the 
fame which they enjoy to this day. In the Charter of King Erhelbert 
mentioned in the Appendix, the Mannor of Tillingbam is given ad Mo- 
naſterii ſui ſolatium. King Arhelſtan in his Charters mentions the Lands 
given to the Monaſtery of St. Paul and the Privileges by King Sebba, 
which are confirmed by him. King Edgar in his Charter beſtows Land 
in Monaſterium S. Pauli : and fo doth Egelfeda his Queen. King Ethel- 
red Father to Edward the Confeſſor gives Land to St. Paul ejuſque Ec- 
cleſiæ Fratribus, and to the Brethren of his Church. In another Char- 
ter of his they are called Terræ Mouaſterii B. Pauli, the Lands belong- 
ing to the Monaſtery of St. Paul's. In a Charter of King Cuute all the 
Lands were confirmed which were given ad augmentum Monaſterii B. 


Lands which had been taken from the Church of St. Paul's and calls 
them Terras Monaſterii S. Pauli, &c. Theſe things | mention to ſhew = 
that there was a Society of the Clergy upon the firſt building of the 
Church who lived together under the Government of the Biſhop, and 
had Lands given them by ſeveral Kings before the Conqueſt (or the 
building of the great Church begun by Mauricius) and appropriated to 
their ule. | h 
This Body of the Clergy ſo living together went then under the Title 
of a Monaſtery. And ſuch a one was called Moxaſterium Epiſcopale by Marian. 
Marianus Scotus; and Monaſterium Canonicorum in the Capitulars ; ſuch 8 
Clergy being then called the Canons of the Church. Of which a two- 
told Reaſon is given; either firſt from their inrollment among the Mem- 
bers of the Church, which Roll was called Canon; or from their having Capitular. 
their ſhares out of a common Stock. Caron ſignifying a certain payment vor?. 
and ſo uſed among the Romans, as appears by Aſconius Pedianus; thence Ac. Ped. 
B bbbbb 2 | , the in Ver. 3. 
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Cod. The- the Canon Frumentarius in the 7 heodoſian Code; Canon Veſtium, Canonica 
od. XI. peufetatio; and the Cauonici Tituli in a Law of Valentinian : and Agobar- 
1 = diu mentions the Canonicum which was a certain proportion of Corn, 
Agobard. w hich ſome People paid to Perſons, whom they believ'd could ſecure 
de Grand: the reſt while growing, from the force of ill Weather. And fo Preber- 
+ '”  daſignificd a certain allowance of Diet among the Romans, to Souldiers 
and others ; and the Proportions of Bread allow'd by the Imperial Laws 

to the Citizens of Rome and Conſtantinople were called Panes Prabenda- 

rii; which were ſet out according to the Canon Frumentarius, Both 

which words came afterwards into the uſe of the Church; when there 

came to be allowances made out of the Common Stock to particular 

cypr. Ep. Perſons. In St. Cyprian s time we read of the Sportulantes Fratres, and 
1. 39. ed. the Diviſiones menſurnæ; which ſhews that the Clergy had their ſhares 
Oxon. then allow'd them, which the Biſhop had the diſtribution of. This 
Stock did in thoſe times of Perſecution ariſe out of the Benevolence of 

the Chriſtians; but when Chriſtianity came to be ſettled, Conſtantine 

did make a large allowance to the Clergy of the Cities, by a legal Eſta- 

Soꝛom. l. bliſhment, beſides the Donations of particular Perſons. This is expreſly 
5. c. 3. affirmed by Sozomen, viz. that Conſtantine did {et apart a ſhare of the 
Publick Revenue to the Clergy of every City, which he confirmed by 

a Law: which Law. faith he, remains ſtill in force, being only repea- 
led in the time of Julian. By vertue of which Law, the City Clergy 
Greg. Reg. Were well provided for, throughout the Rowan Empire; and in Gregory's 
1 f. E. 4. time, there were annual Prebends paid to them; as appears by an Epi- 
ſtle of his to the Biſhop of Meſſma; wherein he charges him to pay to 

Bed. l. 1. the Clergy their annual allowance, according to Cuſtom. But when 2 
©+27- New Church was to be founded here among the Saxons, Gregory advi- 
fed Augu/tin to follow the Primitive pattern in the Church of Jeruſalem, 

viz. for the Biſhop and his Clergy to have all things in Common. It 

ſeems by Auguſtin's Queition, his deſire was to know what ſhare was to 

be reſerved to the Biſhop out of the Common Stock; Gregory tells him 

that at Rome indeed, the Biſhop had his ſhare diſtin from the Clergy ; 

but he conld not adviſe ſuch a Diſtribution in the beginning of a Church, 

as the caſe was then in Zx2land. And it is plain from hence, that he 
deſigned to ſet up here that Courſe of Life, as to the Biſhop and bis Cler- 

gy, which had been firſt brought into the Weſtern Church by Euſebius 

of Vercelles, and follow'd by Simplicianus at Milan and St, Auguſtin at 

Hippo. And the Clergy Men ſo living, from adding a particular Rule 

Hiſt. de to the general obligation of Church-men, were in after-times, called 
Barn. l. 5. Canonici Regulares, which as Petrus de Marca obſerves, is no ſuch im- 
enn. te propriety, as is commonly thought; ſince the former only relates to 
their being in Canone, i. e. among the Clergy; and the latter to their 
obligation, to live together after a peculiar Rule. But F do not find that 
Auguſtin did follow this Counſel ; and the Reaſon 1 ſuppoſe was, becauſe 

he tound Erhelbert in ſo good a Diſpoſition to make a ſettlement of fuf- 

ficient Revenues to maintain both the Biſhop and Clergy as diſtinct 

from each other. So that the Original Endowment of the Engliſh 
Church, is not to be conſtrued according to the quadripartite or tripar- 

tite Diviſion, ſo often mention'd in other Churches of the Oblations of 

the Faithful : but according to the intention and deſign of ſuch pious 
Founders of Cathedral Churches, as King Ethelbert was. Who not only 

built the Church of St. Paul, and gave Lands to maintain the Bithop ; = 
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he made a ſettlement, for the maintance of the Clergy, as a diſtinct Bo- 
dy, (but under the Government of the. Biſhop) as appears by the Char- 
ters already mentioned. But before I conclude this Diſcourſe, I ſhall 
briefly endeavour to make out the uſefulneſs of Cathedral Churches in a 
Chriſtian Kingdom, in a three-fold Reſpect. 


(i.) To the Biſhop of the Dioceſe. 
| 8 To the Publick Worſhip of God. 
(3.) To the Propagation of Religion. 


(I.) As to the Biſhop of the Dioceſe. 


The Clergy being ſettled under the Eye and Care of the Biſhop, were 
not only ready to attend the Publick Service in the Church, but to 
afliſt as an Ecclefiaſtical Senate to him in the great affairs of his Dio- 
ceſe. Thence Iguat ius calls the Presbyters of the Church (in conjuncti- Ignar, Ep. 
on with the Biſhop) a Divine: Council; and Origen, a Senate in every * Trall, 
City of God's own appointing; anſwering to the Collegium Decurionum If. Voſhi. 
in every Roman Corporation. St. Cyprian very frequently mentions his Orig: c. 
Compresbyters as ſitting with him. At Rome, the College of Presbyters ay — 1 
not only governed the affairs of the Church in the vacancy of the See, Cypr. Ep. 
as appears by St. Cypriaus Epiſties ; but he ſaith, that the Clergy there 282 
fat all together with the Biſhop, and made up a holy and venerable Se- Ep. 8 9. 
nate. Et nos habemus in Eccleſid Senatum noftrum, cætum Preibyterorum, 20, 27.33, 
ſaith, St. Ferom : where he writes without provocation. The Author dass. in 
of the Commentary on the Epiſtles in St. Ambroſes Works, wonders Iſai. c. 3. 
how in ſome Places, the Council of Presbyters came not to be ſo much N a 
regarded; which he imputes to ſloth on one fide, and Pride on the 
other: But that it was not commonly ſo, appears by St. Ferom's Words, conſtit. 
who ſaith the Chriſtian Church had till ſuch a Senate of Presbyters. The Apoſtol. . 
4th Council of Carthage, voids the Sentence of a Biſhop, if he gave it _ 
without the Advice of his Clergy. St. Chryſaſtom ſaith, the Presbyters Car. 4. c. 
had their ſhare in the Government of the Church. And therefore it is chi. 
no wonder if the Deans and Chapters of this Church, have had time out Hom. r. 
of Mind, any part of the Ecclefiaſtica! Furisdition commuted to them. 8 
And by the Canon Law, the Dea or Archipresbyter hath a Right of 


Viſitation of the Churches within his Juriſdiction, as Alteſerra proves. Diſſert. 


For the Ancient power of the Presbyters, under the Biſhop, upon the Juris Ca- 
great increaſe of the Clergy, came to be fixed, by a kind of devolution 4 1 
upon thoſe who were neareſt to the Biſhop, and ſo more capable of AC. 
fiſting in the affairs of the Dioceſe. So Claudius Fonteius, a late learned pe anti- 
Divine of Turin having undertaken to clear the Ancient Right of Pres- quo jure 
byzMs in the Government of the Church in ſubordination to the Bi. Frevbyeer- 
ſhops, be intended to ſhew, if he had lived, how that Right came to be gcelehz 
devolved upon the Deans and Chapters of Cathedral Churches. Joh. Mo- Toms | 
lauiu faith, the Clergy who reſide in Cathedral Churches are, Zpiſcopi — 
Confratres, Confiliarii & Aſſeſſores, and preſently aſter he calls them Se- de Cano- 
natum Eccleſiæ. Thence the Canon Laws calls the Dignities and Pre- * * 
bends of the Cathedral Churches membra Epiſcopatus ; of which Mola. Decr. p. 2. 
uu gives this Account, becauſe by their firſt laſtitution, they were de-. 24 
ſigned for ſuch, who were to be opitulatores & co-operarii Epiſcopalis ſo- Miau. de 
licitudinu: and ſo Card. Palæotus calls them in the Diſcourſe he made Canon. 4. 
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Palæot. de to the Canons of his Church of Bononia; and he proves, that they are 
— i. % Biſbops Counſel by the Canon Law, as well as by the Teſtimonies of 


Fonon. the Fathers. Theſe, as Hallier obſerves, are ſaid to be à /atere Epiſcopi; 
Part. 7- as the Legats 4 latere were thoſe which the Biſhop of Rome ſent from 
5 * his own Clergy, or Conſiſtory; for none but ſuch, as the Canoniſts tell 
Hallier de us, can be ſaid to be 4 /atere though ſent by the Pope, and his own At- 
_—_— tendents. And thoſe of his Conſiſtory do plead that the Pope cannot 
dinar. y. diſpatch any great affairs of the Church without their Advice, as ap- 
119 Patt. pears by the Clauſe in his Bulls de Fratrum noſtrorum Conſilio. But it is 
2. l. llc. warmly debated among the Canoniſts how far the Pope is bound to 
3. 9. 5. take and to follow their Advice. Card. Palzotus faith, ſome went fo 
—_ far as to null all Acts that are done without it; chiefly for this Reaſon, 
de Eccle. becauſe thoſe who deny the Neceſſity of it, yet all grant it to be de honeſta- 
* te, and therefore the acting without it is contra boneſtatem, which, ſay they, 
Palrot. de renders the Act void in Law. But although he denies the Conſequence, 
o_ yet he grants that there is an Obligation on the Pope to take the Ad- 
-Confuls. Vice of his Conſiſtory; which he proves by many Arguments in the 
Part.1.Qu. fore-going, Sections; and the firſt is from the Parity of Reaſon as to a 
Art . * Biſhop and his Chapter; who, ſaith he, Faure” Communi is bound to 
make uſe of it; and the College of Cardinals hath the ſame reſpe& to 

the Pope, which the Chapter hath to a Biſhop; who are by the Canon 

Barb.de Law ſſiled Concilium and Senatus Epiſcopi, as Barboſa and Antonius Fran- 
"Hed ces confeſs. But that which is far more material to us, is, that by our 
g. 42. . 1. Common Law; it is ſaid, That the Dean and Chapter were appointed as a 
Ant. ſd Council to the Biſhop ; with whom he is to conſult in Caſes of Difficulty, to 
Cook which purpoſe every Biſhop habet Cathedram ; and who are to conſent to e- 
c. 14.5. 93. very grant, &c. And in the Caſe of the Dean and Chapter of Norwich, 
Co Rep, Their being is declared to be ſo neceſſary," that although they ſhould depart 
Dean and with their Poſſeſſions, yet ſor neceſſity the Corporation doth remain, as well 


h 1 f f ö 
. to aſſilt the Biſhop in his Calling, as to give their Aſſent, &c. 


wich. 


6 


(2.) The Cathedral Churches being thus eſtabliſhed in the Biſhop, and 
his Clergy, all things were to be ſo ordered as might the molt tend to 
the ſolemn Performance of the Publick Worſhip of God; which was a- 
nother End of the firſt Inſtitution of them, and an Argument of their 
Uſefulneſs. For in the beginning of a Church it was neceſſaty for the 
Biſhops to have an Eye to two things; firſt to ſet up the publick Wor- 
ſhip in the moſt decent and ſolemn Manner, and in the P.aces of grea- 
teſt Reſort ; and this was the Foundation of Cathedral Churches; the ſe- 
cond was to gain as many Converts as they could in diſperſed. Places, 
and to let them want nothing that was neceſſary to the Chriſtian Pro- 
ſeſſion, and this was the Foundation of Parochial Churches: which were 
as the Synagogues to the Temple at Jeraſalem; being built for the Con- 
veniency ct thoſe who could not attend the folemn Worſhip of God in 
the Temple. So it was in the Chriſtian Church; every Cathedral in 
its firſt Inſtitution was as the Temple to the whole Dioceſe, where the 
Worſhip was to be performed in the moſt decent, conſtant and ſolemn 
Manner; for which End it was neceſſary to have ſuch a Number of 
Eccleſiaſtical Perions there attending, as might flill be ready to do all 
the Offices which did belong to the Chriſtian Church. Such as Con- 
tant Prayers, and Hymns, and Preaching, and Celebration of Sacra- 
ments; wich were to be kept up in ſuch a Church as the daily * 

| ce 
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fice was in the Temple. Not only for the ſatisfaction of all Perſons 


who deſire to know what the Manner of our Worſhip is, but that all 
devout Perſons may certainly know whither to go at certain Hours to 
offer up their Prayers and Thankſgivings to God, and that in the moſt 
publick and folemn Manner. And upon this Ground the Inſtiturion of 
Cathedral Churches among Chriſtians was a very pious and reaſonnble 
thing. For granting that all that is meerly neceſſary to Salvation may be 
had in Parochial Churches, yer muſt thoſe who profeſs themſelves Chri- 
ſtians, look at nothing in the Worſhip of God beyond what is plainly 
neceſſary ? It can never be proved neceſſary to Salvation to have Paro- 
chial Churches well built, or decent Pulpits or Pews in them, or to 
go to thoſe Churches in a more orderly Dreſs than they ſit in at home, 
or to have the Pſalms ſet to the beſt Tunes, or to have their Bibles 
handſomely bound ; yet there is ſuch a becoming Decency in theſe 
things, as argues, that what relates ro God and his Worſhip, ought to 
have ſomething above what is barely neceffary. For to give God no 
more than juſt What is neceſſary, is as if we thought we had a hard bar- 
gain of it, when we were required to ſerve him. Shall Ingenuity, Gra- 
titude, Generoſity, Beneficence have no Influence on what relates to 
the Publick Worſhip of God in the World? But if the greater Solemni- 
ty of Divine Worſhip makes for the greater Honour of Religion, then 
there ariſes an Obligation to promote it proportionable to the Concern- 
ment we have therein. It is certain the Worſhip of God in his Temple 
might have been performed after a ſort by a far leſs Number of Men, 
without the Courſes of Singers and Levites, and Prieſts of ſeveral Ranks, 
who were required to attend it. But God would be worſhiped in a way 
becoming his Greatneſs and Majeſty. It is true he hath not laid ſuch 
a ſtrict Law upon the Chriſtian Church, as to the Solemnities of Wor- 
ſhip, but we are obliged to do whatſoever things are orderly, decent, 
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and of good Report. So that we are only to enquire, whether ſuch a ſo- pj, 4. 2; 


lemn way of worſhipping God be of this Nature, and if it appear to be 
ſo, we are obliged to promote and maintain it. And who is fo fit a 
Judge of what becomes his Service as God himſelf > Would he have 
ſuffered any Indecency in his Worſhip, becauſe there were Types and 
Shadows among the Jews > What did the Plaltery, and Harp, and Or- 


gans, and Fen-ſtringed Inſtruments, and loud founding Cymbals fig- 


nifie? Why ſhould the harſh unpleaſing Voices and unskilful Singing 
of common People be thought more agreeable to Goſpel-worſhip, than 
grave and melodious, vocal and inſtrumental Muſick > And why ſhould 
the beſt Harmony in the Worſhip of God be thought a Jewiſh Diſpen- 
ſation? It is a great miſtake in thoſe that look on ail things practiſed in 
the Jewiſh Church as Ritual and Ceremonial, which related to the Wor- 
ſhip of God. For there were many Circumſtances uſed and allow'd, 
which had no relation to the Ceremonial Law, but were taken up as 
fit Expreſſions of Natural Decency, and helping to ſet forth the Solem- 
nity of Divine Worſhip. Of this kind ] ſuppoſe the Muſick of the Tem- 
ple to have been, for there was no Inſtitution of it in the Ceremonial 


Law; which was ſo complete in its kind, that there was a Command not peu 448. 
to add to it; which extended to Princes and Prophets as well as others. 12, 32 


And although God by his Prophets did lay other Commands on the 
People, yet he added not to the Ceremonial Law ; but rather ſuch as 
interpreted and mollified the ſtrineſs of it, and made the Ritual Service 

| more 
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x Chron. more eaſie to them. And for this End in probability it was, that when 
6. 31. the Publick Worſhip came to be ſettled in David's time by the reſting 
of the Ark, then it is ſaid, that David appointed the conſtant Service 

of the Choire ; for the words are, And theſe are they whom David ſee 

over the Service of Song in the Houſe of the Lord after the Ark had reſt, 

322 And they miniſtred before the Dwelling-Place of the Tabernacle of the 
Congregation with ſinging, until Solomon had built the Houſe of the Lord 

in Jeruſalem, and then they waited on their Office according to their Order. 

Here is the plain Inſtitution of the Service of rhe Choire, with the Na- 

ture of their Duty, and the Order uſed in the Performance of it ; and 

the Number of thoſe who were firſt appointed for it, is ſaid to be two 
hundred faurſcore and eight; who were diſtributed into Twenty four 

25.7. Courſes for the more convenient Attendance ; over whom Aſaph, and 
6G. FJeduthun, and Heman were as the Præcentors, whoſe buſineſs was to 
take care of thoſe who were to be brought up to the Service of finging 
in the Houſe of the Lord; and therefore David directs his Plalms, as 
Anthems compoſed for the Uſe of the Tabernacle, to theſe as the chief 


— 


did himſelf compoſe Anthems, which were conliantly uſed with thoſe 

of David in the Publick Service: For in the time of Hezetiab it is ſaid, 

29, 30. that the Levites were commanded to fing praiſe unto the Lord, with the 
words of David and of Aſaph the Seer; and this Attendance was ſo con- 

23. 3e, tant, that they were to tand every Morning to thank aud praiſe the Lord, 
and likewiſe at Evening ; and their full Number at the End of David's 

3. Reign was increaſed to 4000, who praiſed the Lord with the Inſtruments 
that David made. So extremely careful was he about it! And it is laid 

of Solomon, that he appointed according, to the Order of David his Fa- 

2 Chron. ther, the Courſes of the Prieſts to their Service, and the Levites to their 
5.14 Charges to praiſe and miniſter before the Prieſts, as the Duty of every Day 
required, And it is obſervable afterwards, in the Reformations ſpoken 

| ot, there was not only a great Regard had to the Levitical Service ap- 
| pointed by the Law, but to this particular Inſtitution of David. So of 
23.18, Jehoiada, that he appointed the Offices of the Houſe of the Lord by the 
Hand of the Priefts, the Levites whom David had diſtributed in the 

Houſe of the Lord; to offer the Burnt-Offerings of the Lord, as it is 
written in the Law of Moles, with rejoycing, and ſinging as it was ordain- 

29. 25, Ed by David. And of Hezekiah, that he ſet the Levites in the Houſe 
of the Lord with Cymbals, Pſalteries, and Harps, according to the Com- 
mandment of David, and Gad the King's Seer, and Nathan the Prophet ; 

for ſo was the Commandment of God by his Prophets. Which words are 

on purpoſe added, leaſt all this ſhould be thought an illegal Impoſition, 

by virtue of David's Royal Authority, without God's particular Ap- 

- probation. And after the Return of the Jews from the Captivity, this 

was one of the firſt things ſet up with reſpect to the Worſhip of God; 
Fzr.3.10. for we read, when the Builders laid the Foundation of the Temple of the 


vites the Sons of Aſaph, with Cymbals to praiſe the Lord, after the Ordinance 
of David King of Irael, And they ſung together by courſe in praiſing 
and giving thanks anto the Lord, becauſe he is good, for his mercy endu- 
reth for ever towards Iſrael. And this Cuſtom, as far as we can learn, 
continued as long as the Fewiſh Temple ſtood, and therefore was con- 
ſtantly obſerved in our Saviour's time; who was frequently preſent 0 

ene 


/ 


Maſters of the Church-Muſick. But ſome of theſe, eſpecially Aſaph, 


Lord, they ſet the Prieſts in their Apparel with Trumpets, and the Le- 


» 
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the Temple Mufick; which begun in Courſe as ſoon as the Oblation was 
over. In the time of offering the Incenſe the Solemn Prayers began, 
| both Morning and Ee and when the Daily Sacrifice was at an; 
| end the Choir began their Service, The former no one queſtions, was 
à⁊ part of Natural Religion added to the Ceremonial Wotlhip, and there 
7 is no Reaſon to queſtion the latter to have been of the ſame kind; but 
ED + bad more expreſs Divine Approbation by the Prophets than in being at 
th $ time of David's firſt Inſtitution of it. By whom the Publick and 
lemn._ Prayers were: firſt appointed, wWe have go certainty. ;- but we 
| know that the. uſe of the Quire was firſt appointed by no leſs a Perſon: 
than David, a Man after God's own Heart ; who would therefore never 
ſet up a Way of Worſhip any ways unſuitable to the Divine Nature. 
And it ſeems very unreaſonable to think David's Pſalms ſtill fir to be 
uſed, and the way of ſinging them, which himſelf appointed, viz, in 
Inſtrumental as well as Vocal Muſict, to be unbecoming; the Chriſtian. 
Church; for how comes one to be Typical and Ceremonial and not the 
other? If there be any thing indecent in the former, i. e. it be light 
and vain, on that account it ought to be rejected; as unſuitable to Di- 
vine Worſhip; but if it be grave and ſolemn, apt to compoſe or elevate 
the Mind in Acts of Devotion towards God, it is not eaſie to under-. 
ſtand, why it ſhould not be very agreeable to the Nature and Deſgn of | 
Publick Worthip.. And a very learned Perſon had undertaken tomake out Jac- Goli- 
that the uſing both theſe ſorts. of Muſick, in the Worſhip of God is one id Bf 
of thoſe things which are common to all Religion (as he particularly de Organ. 
deſigned to prove out of the Oriental Books) and therefore ought to be? 7* · 
look d on as a Dictate of Reaſon and Natural Religion; not ſtrictly ta- 
ken for the Neceſſary. Duties of it, but for what is naturally Decent and 
becoming the Worſhip of God. And fo much at preſent may. ſuffice as 
to this part of the Cathedral Service; as to others I have occaſion to give 
an account of them in another place. 9 
(3.) As to the Propagation. of Religion. For the Biſhop and his 
Clergy being united together in one Body, he knew better how to di- 
rect and imploy them in ſeveral Places abroad in order to their Con- 
verſion and Eſtabliſhment; and by their returning back to him, he 
had a conſtant and certain Account of the Affairs of his Dioceſe. And 
this was generally the means whereby moſt Countries were converted 
to the Chriſtian Faith; the Biſhop and his Clergy leading very Regu- 
lar Lives together, and when they went or were ſent abroad, it Was 
with a deſign only to do Good among them, and ſo to teturn to their 
Society again. And this continued till ſuch time as Pariſhes were divi- 
ded; which was not near ſo ſoon as is commonly thought. It is gene- 
rally ſaid, that Pariſhes were divided in the Saxon Churches in the time 
of Honorius Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was one of Gregorys Di- 
ſciples ; and the learned Author of the Autiguitates Britannice, is pro- Ant. Brit. 
duced for it. Mr. Cambden follows his Authority: for he alledges none in Hono- 
elſe. But whoſoever conſiders the Circumſtances of that time will find Cam. Brit: 
* no Reaſon to believe it; this Church being fo little ſettled before Theo- p. 116. 
dore's coming, and hardly capable of a Diviſion, into Pariſhes then; ſo 
— that had it not been for the Cathedral Foundations, there had been no 
4 tolerable Subſiſtence for thoſe, who were to carry on that difficult Work 
5 of Converting the Saxon Idolaters: but the great Advantage was, that the 
3 Cathedral Churches being firſt endow'd by the Munificence of the firſt 
ha Chriſtian Princes, they were thereby enabled to conquer the many Dif- 
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x Chron. more eaſie to them. And for this End in probability it was, that when 
6 31. the Publick Worſhip came to be ſettled in David's time by the reſting 
of the Ark, then it is ſaid, that David appointed the conſtant Service 

of the Choire ; for the words are, And theſe are they whom David ſer 

over the Service of Song in the Houſe of the Lord after the Ark had reſt. 

322 And they miniſired before the Dwelling-Place of the Tabernacle of the 
Congregation with ſinging, until Solomon had built the Houſe of the Lord 

in Jerulalem, and then they waited on their Office according to their Order. 

Here is the plain Inſtitution of the Service of the Choire, with the Na- 

ture of their Duty, and the Order uſed in the Performance of it ; and 

the Number of thoſe who were firſt appointed for it, is ſaid to be two 
hundred faurſcore and eight; who were diſtributed into Twenty four 

25.7. Courſes for the more convenient Attendance ; over whom Aſaph, and 
6. Feduthun, and Heman were as the Præcentors, whoſe buſineſs was to 
rake care of thoſe who were to be brought up to the Service of finging 

in the Houſe of the Lord; and therefore David directs his Pſalms, as 
Anthems compoled tor the Uſe of the Tabernacle, to theſe as the chief 
Maſters of the Church-Muſick. But ſome of thele, eſpecially Aſaph, 

did himſelf compoſe Anthems, which were conliiantly uſed with thoſe 

of David in the Publick Service: For in the time of Fezekah it is ſaid, 

29, 30. that the Levites were commanded to ſing praiſe unto the Lord, with the 
words of David and of Aſaph the Seer; and this Attendance was ſo con- 

23. 3e, tant, that they were to land every Morning to thank aud praiſe the Lord, 
and likewiſe at Evening ; and their full Number at the End of David's 

. Reign was increaſed to 4000, who praiſed the Lord with the Inſtruments 
that David made. So extremely careful was he about it! And it is laid 

of Solomon, that he appointed according to the Order of David his Fa- 

2 Chron, ther, the Courſes of the Prieſts to their Service, and the Levites to their 
5.14 Charges to praiſe and miniſter before the Prieſts, as the Duty of every Day 
required. And it is obſervable afterwards, in the Reformations ſpoken 

ot, there was not only a great Regard had to the Levitical Service ap- 
pointed by the Law, but to this particular Inſtitution of David. So of 

23.13, Jehoiada, that he appointed the Offices of the Houſe of the Lord by the 
Hand of the Priefts, the Levites whom David had diſtributed in the 

Houſe of the Lord ; to offer the Burnt-Offerings of the Lord, as it is 
written in the Law of Moles, with rejoycing, and ſinging as it was ordain- 

2c, 25, Ed by David. And of Hezekiah, that he ſet the Levites in the Houſe 
of the Lord with Cymbals, Pſalteries, and Harps, according to the Com- 
mandment of David, and Gad the King's Seer, and Nathan the Prophet ; 

for ſo was the Commandment of God by his Prophets. Which words are 

on purpoſe added, leaſt all this ſhould be thought an illegal Impoſition, 

by virtue of David's Royal Authority, without God's particular Ap- 
probation. And after the Return of the Jews from the Captivity, this 

was one of the firſt things ſet up with reſpe& to the Worſhip of God; 
Fzr.3.10. for we read, when the Builders laid the Foundation of the Temple of the 
Lord, they ſet the Prieſts in their Apparel with Trumpets, and the Le- 

vites the Sons of Alaph, with Cymbals to praiſe the Lord, after the Ordinance 

of David King of Irael, And they ſung together by courſe in praiſing 

and giving thanks anto the Lord, becauſe he is good, for his mercy endu- 

reth for ever towards Iſrael. And this Cuſtom, as far as we can learn, 
continued as long as the Jewiſh Temple ſtood, and therefore was con- 

ſtantly obſerved in our Saviour's time; who was frequently preſent 0 
the 
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the Temple Mufick, which begun in Courſe as ſoon as the Oblation was 
over. In the time of offering the Incenſe the Solemn Prayers began, 
both Morning and Evening; and when the Daily Sacrifice was at an 
end the Choir began their Service. The former no one queſtions, was 
a part of Natural Religion added to the Ceremonial Worſhip, and there 
is no Reaſon to queſtion the latter to have been of the ſame kind; but 
had more expreſs Divine Approbation by the Prophets than in being at 

e time of David's firſt Inſtitution of it. By whom the Publick and 
lemn Prayers were firſt appointed, we have no certainty ; but we 
| know that the uſe of the Quire was firſt appointed by no leſs a Perſon. 
than David, a Man after God s own Heart; who would therefore never 
ſet up a Way of Worſhip any ways unſuitable to the Divine Nature. 
And it ſeems very unreaſonable to think David's Pſalms ſtill fir to be 
uſed, and the way of ſinging them, which himſelf appointed, viz. in 
Tuſtrumental as well as Vocal Muſick, to be unbecoming the Chriſtian 
Church; for how comes one to be Typical and Ceremonial and not the 
other? If there be any thing indecent in the former, i. e. it be light 
and vain, on that account it ought to be rejected as unſuitable to Di- 
vine Worſhip; but if it be grave and ſolemn, apt to compoſe or elevate 
the Mind in Acts of Devotion towards God, it is not eaſie to under- 
ſtand, why it ſhould not be very agreeable to the Nature and Defign of 
Publick Worſhip. And a very learned Perſon had undertaken to make out Jac: Goli- 
that the uſing both theſe ſorts of Muſick in the Worſhip of God is one * Pf. 
of thoſe things which are common to all Religion (as he particularly de organ. 
deſigned to prove out of the Oriental Books) and therefore ought to be? 7 
look d on as a Dictate of Reaſon and Natural Religion; not ſtrictly ta- 
ken for the Neceſſary Duties of it, but for what is naturally Decent and 
becoming the Worſhip of God. And ſo much at preſent may ſuffice as 
to this part of the Cathedral Service ; as to others I have occaſion to give 
an account of them in another place. 

(3.) As to the Propagation of Religion. For the Biſhop and his 
Clergy being united together in one Body, he knew better how to di- 
rect and imploy them in ſeveral Places abroad in order to their Con- 
verſion and Eſtabliſhment ; and by their returning back to him, he 
had a conſtant and certain Account of the Affairs of his Dioceſe. And 
this was generally the means whereby moſt Countries were converted 
to the Chriſtian Faith ; the Biſhop and his Clergy leading very Regu- 
lar Lives together, and when they went or were ſent abroad, it was 
= with a deſiga only to do Good among them, and ſo to return to their 
: Society again. And this continued till ſuch time as Pariſhes were divi- 
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m4 ded; which was not near ſo ſoon as is commonly thought. It is gene- 

0 rally ſaid, that Pariſhes were divided in the Saxon Churches in the time 
A of Honorius Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was one of Gregory's Di- 
= ſciples ; and the learned Author of the Autiquitates Britannicæ, is pro- Ant. Brit. 
a duced for it. Mr. Cambden follows his Authority : for he alledges none 8 
0 elſe. But whoſoever conſiders the Circumſtances of that time will find Cam. Brit. 
8 no Reaſon to believe it; this Church being fo little ſettled before Theo- p. 11. 
12 dore's coming, and hardly capable of a Diviſion into Pariſhes then; ſo 
* that had it not been for the Cathedral Foundations, there had been no 
0 tolerable Subſiſtence for thoſe who were to carry on that difficult Work 
Fa of Converting the Saxon Idolaters: but the great Advantage was, that the 

7 Cathedral Churches being firſt endow'd by the Munificence of the firſt 
he Chriſtian Princes, they were thereby enabled to conquer the many Dif- 
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ficulties they otherwiſe met with. As will beſt appear by a brief Ac- 

count of the State of the Churches here in thoſe times. I begin with 

the Dioceſe of Londow ; while Ethellert and Sebert lived, by the aſſi- 

ſtance of Mellitus and his Clergy, the Face of Chriſtianity was kept up 

Bea. 1.2. in London and other parts of the Eaſt Saxon Kingdom. But after their 

c. 5. death Sebert's 3 Sons returned to Pagaziſm, and affronted Mellitus in the 

publick Celebration of the Euchariſt, and becauſe he refuſed to give it 

them without Baptiſm, they baniſhed him and his Clergy. Upoa t 

1. 6. Converſion of Eadbaldus Son to Ethellert, Mellitus was recalled and 

back to London, but the Londoners would not receive him, and perſiſted 

in their Idolatry ; although the Sons of Sebert were all deſtroyed. After 

which; the Biſhoprick of London was vacant about 40 years till after Ho- 

norius his death; how then could Pariſhes be divided in this Dioceſs in his 

1.3. c. 22. time? But in the time of Sigebert, by the perſwaſion of Oſwi, King of 

the Northern Saxons, Chriſtinity was again received in theſe parts, and 

Cedda was made Biſhop of the Eaſt Saxons ; and of him it is ſaid in- 

deed that he built Churches, and ordained Prieſts and Deacons for his 

Aſſiſtance, chiefly at a place called Ithanceſter (not far from Maldon in 

Eſſex, faith Radulphus Niger, and Camden thinks it was Othona in the Ro- 

wan times) and at Tilaburg now Tilbury on the Thames. But in the time 

of Siger and Sebbi there was a new Apoſtaſie in the Dominions of the 

Florent. former, as Florentins Migornienſis faith ; whereupon Wolfere King of the 

1 . B. Mercians ſent Jarumannus to convert them, and he effected his deſign, 

664 faith William of Malmsbury and H. Huntingdon, who ſucceeded 7rambere 

— 2 in the Biſhoprick of the Merczans. But Wolfere ſent Vina, driven out 

v.12. from the Weſt Saxon Biſhoprick by Xenwalch, to the Biſhoprick of the 

H. Huntin. Eaſt Saxons, where he continued Biſhop as long as he lived, ſay Bede and 

+1 1. Florentius ; but not reckon'd among the Biſhops of London, ſaith Matt. 

c. 1. Flo- Weſtminſter, becauſe he came in by Simony : which ſhews that the En- 
2 * dow ments of the Biſhoprick were then recovered. 

Alfter him Erkenwald was made Biſhop of London by the favour of K. 
Leland. Sebba, faith Leland, out of an old Author of his Life, (who was Canon 
Col. vol. a. of St. Paul's in the time of Gilbertus Univerſalis.) This Erkenwald was 
„one of the Diſciples of Mellitus, and conſecrated Biſhop of London by 

Theodore, who lived and died with great Reputation for Sanity, and 
was buried in St. Paul's; to the Structure whereof he had given freely, 
and out of his own Poſſeſſions increaſed the Revenue of the Church, and 
obtained large Privileges for it, ſaith Biſhop Godwin. It is pity he did 
not cite his Authorities, that we might learn what Alterations were 
made in the Church of St. Paul by Ertenwald; for the Author of his Life 
affirms, that it continued the ſame to the time of the horrible Fire in 
the Conquerour's time, which burnt it to the Ground. He deſcribes it as 
a Timber-Building, and faith, they did not then underſtand the way of 
Building with Stone Arches; which was brought in by the Normans. 
From whence ſome have concluded, that our Churches before the Nor- 
Somners mans were all made of Wood; but if I miſtake not, this new way of 
Antiq. of Building relates only to the Roof, and not to the Walls, i e. they did 


5p ha not underſtand the way of turning ſuch great Arches with Stone, as 


Stow. Sur- Were in the New Church of St. Paul's begun by Mauricias. For the 


F of Saxons did know the way of building Churches with Stone, as appears by 


** 1. what Matt. Weſtminſter ſaith of King Edwin's building a Church of Stone 
Mar. Weſt. for Paulinus at Tork. I confeſs Bede faith not ſo much, but only that a 
ben. 523- Bafilica was built by him, which was after burnt by the Pagans ; but 
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and Saxons at that time, even after they both profeſſed to be Chriſtians, , 
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Stephanus Heddius, who lived before Bede, in the Salisbury MS. (for that 
part is deſective in the Cotton MS.) affirms that Edwin did build at 7ork a 
Church of Stone, which was afterwards repaired by Wilfrid, and the Win- vn, wit 

dows adorned with Glaſs then newly brought into England by Benedict 8. 15. 

Biſcop. And Bede himſelf faith, that Paalinus having converted Becca the ged. J. 2. 
Governour of Lincoln ſet up there Eccleſſam operis egregii de lapide,a famous c. 16. 

Church of Stone, the Wallls whereof ſtood in his time, but the Roof was de- 

cayed; in which Church Paulinus conſecrated Honorius Archbiſhop of Tork. 

And there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe the Church of St. Paul's, being found- 

ed by King Erhelbert, the richeſt King of the Saxons, ſhould fall ſhort of 

the Churches built at Zork and Lincoln not long after. But as to Paro- 

chial Churches, I can find no certain evidence of any one that was built 

in Loudon in the Saxon times: For what Matt. Weſtminſter ſaith of St. Mat. weſt. 
Martins's Ludgate being built by the Britains for the ſake of caduallader, 97 A 

is very improbiblè, conſidering the great hatred between the Britains * . 


which Bede ſpeaks of with great reſentmeut. As to the Tradition of St. 
Peter's Coruhill, that depends upon the credit of an obſcure Table hung 

up in the old Church, without ſufficient Authority to atteſt it; and 

if it prove any thing, it only proves, that the old Cathedral ſtood there 

in the time of the Romans, and not that there was any Parochial Church 

there after the building of Sr. Paul s. So that the main care of preſer- 

ving and propagating Religion in the City of London, if not through *- 
the whole Dioceſe, did in thoſe elder times of the Saxon Churches de- 

pend upon the Biſhop and his Clergy, who were then ſett led in the Ca- 
thedral Church of St. Paul's. And to it the City reſorted, to attend on 

the publick Offices of our Religion ; and eſpecially to the celebration of 

the Holy Sacraments. For even after the rime that for the multiplicity 

of Converts in great Cities, there was a neceſſity of having other places * 
for the People to meet in for Prayers, Sc. I much queſtion whether 

the Adminiſtration of Sacraments were commonly allowed to the Paro- 
chial Churches, unleſs the Biſhop and his Clergy went thither. And onvpts. , 
Onuphrius Panvinius and Foſephus Vicecomes have proved that there was 12 
for ſome time but one Baptiſtery in a City, and that by the Cathedral Feclef jo. 
Church; and the One Altar relating to the Biſhop doth imply that thoſe ſeph. Vi- 
who were under the care of the Biſhop did communicate with him. na. 4 
Which Notion is ſo far incorporated into the Canon Law, that it is a Baptiſm. 
Maxim till received, that the Cathedral Church is the Pariſh to theRicib. J. r. 
whole Dioceſe ; ſo that thoſe who adminiſter there, may give to thoſe Amen 
of any Pariſh, and thoſe who receive there do anſwer the Canons as Fra. deEc- 
much as if they did it in their own Parochial Churches; and that Magiſtrates esc 
on ſolemn Days are bound to go to the Cathedral Churches; which ſay 15. 173. 
the Canoniſts, doth not ariſe from the Preſence of the Biſhop, but from Pecrer: 
the very Notion and original Right of a Cathedral Church, which they 7 di. 
call Jus Cathedralitatis : which, ſay they, can no more be taken away - a 
from it by the Biſhop, than a Parochial Miniſter can take away the 1er 
Right of a Pariſh from his Church. All theſe Privileges are the remain- Variæ In- 
ders of the ancient Practice, and the Teſtimonies of that Right which cubr. Tir. 


accrues by them; and is not loſt by the irequency of Parochial Chur- 2 
ches. Barboſa 


But to proceed in ſhewing how the Chriſtian Religion was here pro- 2 885 


pagated by the means of the Cathedral Churches at firſt ereQed. Sige- nit. c. 5. 
bert King of the Eaſt Angles fixed the Epiſcopal See for Felix who came Cnntn. 
| CUT Catal Olo, 
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Mundi, 


out of Burgundy at Dumnoc or Dunwich ; where he reſided 17 years, and 


conti. 47. Was the means of converting the whole Province. Birinus was fixed at 


Anton, 
Fran. de 
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Dorceſter as his Epiſcopal See by the Gift of Cynigilſus King of the Weſt 
Saxons and Oſwald King, of the Northumbers ; and by that means much 


Cathedr. People was converted and ſeveral Churches built in his own time. The 


c. 21. n. 64. 
65. 110. 


111 


Bed. J. 2. 


c. 15. 


J. 3. c. 7. 


c. 13. 


sien of Mercia, or the Middle Angles, ſeem to owe their Conver- 
ion to Four Presbyters, Cedda, Adda, Beſi, and Diuma, the 3; firſt 
Engliſh, and the laſt a Scot; but this was while Peda lived, who was 
no Chriſtian ; but he was no ſooner dead but a Cathedral Church was 
erected and Diuma was made Biſhop of the Middle Angles, and was very 


ſucceſsfull in converting much People in a little time. In the time of 


Wulphere Cedda was by Theodore's means made Biſhop of the Merciant, 
and the Cathedral Church was fixed at Litchfield; who beſides the Body 
of his Clergy had, ſaith Bede, 7 or 8 of his Brethren, with whom in his 
retirement as often as he had leiſure from his work of Preaching, he was 
wont to Pray and to Study; and after his death Minfred one of his Cler- 
gy ſucceeded him. Laſtly, as to the South Saxons Wilfrid the Biſhop of 
Tork, but then driven out, was the chief Inſtrument of their Converſi- 
on, but he had the aſſiſtance of his Clergy who are mentioned by Bede. 
and King Edilwalch fixed the Cathedral Church for them at Selſeſey and 


very liberally endowed it. From which it appears how extremely uſe- 


full the firſt Cathedral Churches among the Saxoxs were for the Conver- 
ſion of the Nation; and upon what great Conſiderations the firſt Chriſtian 
Kings of the Saxons did beſtow their Endowments upon them: which 
in ſome meaſure they have ever ſince enjoyed, and there is Reaſon to hope 
they will do, as long as Chriſtian Princes and the due ſenſe of our Con- 


verſion to Chriſtianity remain among us : which I hope will be to the A 
Worlds End. 34 | : 
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Our former Letter gave me an Account of Your own and others 
8 Diſſatisfaction about the Oaths; but your ſecond carries the 
Point a great deal farther; for therein you tell me, Thoſe who 
' are unſatisfied, think themſelves bound to ſeparate from the Com- 
munion of thoſe who have taken them; and that if Eaſe be not given to the 
* new Congregations will be immediately formed; and therefore 
you beg my Aſſiſtance in clearing theſe Points,*in order to the preventing a 
New Separation. 3 
I was not a little ſurprized at the reading theſe Paſſages; and I ſoon 
apprehended the miſchievous Conſequence of a nei Schiſm, eſpecially 
among the Members of the Church of England. But I can hardly think 
it poſſible that thoſe who have expreſſed fo great a Senſe of the Miſchief 
of it in bthers, ſhould be ſo ready to fall into it themſelves, and that 
upon the meer Account of Scruples ; when the Difference is only about 
the Reſolution of a Caſe of Conſcience, wherein Wiſe and Good Men 
may eaſily differ : But it cannot bea Mark either of Wiſdom or Goodneſs, 
to ſeparate from thoſe who do ſo. Some think the Oaths lawful, and 
therefore take them ; others do not, and therefore forbear : But is taking 
the Oaths made a Condition of Communion with us? Is it required of 
all who join in our Worſhip, at leaſt, to declare, that they think the 
taking of them to be lawful? If not? what Colour can there be for 
breaking Communion on the Account of the Oaths > _ | | 
Suppoſe thoſe who take the Oaths are to blame; If they act accor- 
ding to their Conſciences therein, what Ground can there be of Separa- 
tion from them for ſo doing, unleſs it be lawful to ſeparate from all ſuch 
who follow the Dictate of an Erroneous Conſcience? And ſo there can 
be no End of Separations, till all Men's Conſciences judge alike : for a 
Man's Canſcience is his practical Judgment concerning Moral Actions ; 
and there are ſo many Circumſtances, which vary the Nature of ſuch 
Moral Actions, as Oaths, that I do not wonder to ſee Men differ about 
them; but I ſhould wonder and lament to ſee them ſeparate from each o- 
ther for the ſake of ſuch a Difference. 
But there is a great deal of Difference between a Tenderneſs and a 
Sowreneſs of Conſcience. There is a natural Tenderneſs in the Eye, 
which makes it apt to be offended with Motes ; and in that Caſe it is to 
be gently dealt with: But when an ill Humour falls into it, there ſeems 
to be greater Tenderneſs, but from a worſe Cauſe ; and then the beſt 
Dddddd WAY 
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way of Cure is to ſweeten or remove the bad Humour which cauſed it. 
I cannot imagine why, becauſe ſome Men's Conſciences are ſo tender in 
the Point of Loyalty, that they cannot take the Oaths, that they muſt 
be ſo tender too, as not to joyn in Communion with thoſe who do ir. 
This ſeems to come from another Cauſe, and not from the Original 
Scruple. Are they afraid of joyning with others, not ſo tender as them- 
ſelves? This is the Scruple about mixt Communion, which hath been ſo 
long exploded among us. What then? Have we hereby changed the 
Standard of our Communion, or are there in this Caſe impoſed any new 
Terms of Communion with us? How then comes a Scruple about the 
Oaths to lead men to think of a Separation? How come they to make 
ſo much Conſcience of one, and ſo little of the other ? Is a Separation 
from our Church become a Duty with thoſe, who ſo lately looked on it 
as ſo great a Fault in others? But, I perceive, a tender Conſcience is like 
a tender Conſtitution, it is ſoon put out of Order : So much greater Care 
then ought thoſe to have who forſake any worldly Advantages for the 
fake of rheir Conſciences, leſt that which begun with a Scruple, at laſt 
end in Humour and Faction, and the Ruine of that Church, which they 
have always pretended to value. 

But to leave theſe general Reflections, I ſhall now apply my ſelf to 
the main Point, Whether there be any Reaſon for theſe Scruples about 
the Oaths? for if there be not, it will be granted that there can be no 
Reaſon for a Separation on the Account of them. If there be any Reaſon, 
it muſt ariſe, either ſrom the continuing Obligation of the former Oaths, 
or from the Nature of the preſent Oaths: And therefore I ſhall enquire 
into two things : | 

2 The Nature and Meaſure of the Obligation of Political Oaths in 

eneral. | 
i Secondly, The Difficulties which relate to our Oaths in particular. 

Firſt, As to the Nature and Obligation of Political Oaths; by which 
I mean ſuch as have immediate and particular reſpect to Humane Soci- 
ety, and the Government we live under; as all Oaths of Alegiance do. 

And herein the Difference lies between thoſe and the common Oaths 
between Man and Man ; becauſe theſe are founded on an Equality of Right, 
but the other on the general Security of Humane Societv. 

In Political Oaths we muſt diſtinguiſh the particular Intent ion and De- 
ſigus of the Perſons to whom they are made, from the g neral End and Scope 
ot the Oaths themſelves. I do not deny but ſuch Oaths at firſt came 
from the Miſtruſt, which thoſe in Power had, of ſuch as were at preſent 
in Subjection to them. And becaule the Fears of a Deity made the ſtrong- 
eſt Impreſſions on People's Minds, therefore they were not contented 
with bare Promiſes, but they added the Solemnities of Oaths, that they 
might look on God as concerned, both as a Witneſs and a Judge. 

But if we ſearch narrowly into this Matter, the Obligation comes not 
from the bare Oath, but from ſomething antecedent to it, or from the 
Promiſe contained in it, to which the Oath adds greater Solemnity on 
the Account of Religion. And therefore ir is generally reſolved by the 
Leſſ. de Civilians as well as Caſuiſts, That an Oath follows the Nature of the thing 
J. 0 about which it is converſant ; for that, lay they, is the Principal, and the 
© 17.n,52, other is but the Acceſſary; and the Acceſſary (till follows the Nature of the 

Principal. 
Molina de "9 Molina, who is noted for ſingularity in this matter, (for aſſerting 
Zuſt. & That an Oath added an Obligation of Juſtice beſides that of Religion) 


Jure, tr. 3. | 
Hiſp. 150» yer 
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yet when he comes to explain himſelf, he founds it on the Promiſe inclu- 
ded in the Oath, and not in the Oath it felf: For after an Oath taken, 
ſuch as the Obligation was before, ſuch is it after, and the Promiſe con- 
tained in an Oath admits of the ſame Conditions, which it would have 
had, if no Oath had been joyned with it. 

If there be a Law, which makes a Contract void, on the Account of 
the Publick Good, the adding an Oath to ſuch a Contra doth not make 
it valid: As for Inſtance, if the Law of the Country makes void all clan- 
deſtine Marriages ; if a Man marries a Woman after ſuch a manner, al- 
though this be an Obligation of the ſtricteſt Nature: Yet ſuch is the Force 
and Power of Laws made for a Publick Good, that although the Intenti- 
on of one Perſon was to tie the other in an indiſſoluble Bond; yet the 
Law ſuperſedes that Obligation, or elſe it is made to no purpoſe, at leaſt, 
ſo far as it relates to the Civil Contract, which is as much as is neceſſary 
to my purpoſe; for, even that hath an obligation of Conſcience going a- 
9 it, Which however in this Caſe is ſuperſeded for the Publick 
Good. 

1 do not deny, that the chief Intention of thoſe who require Oaths of 
Allegiance to themſelves, is to bind Men as faſt as may be to them; and 
there is a Perſonal Obligation conſequent upon it. But then, I ſay, that 
the Rule and Meaſure of it, is not to be taken from ſuch Intention of the 
Perſons, but from the General Good, which was chiefly intended in ſuch 
things. For, there is a Common Good of Humane Society, which Man- 
kind have an obligation to, antecedent to that obligation they are under 
to particular Perſons. For, as Magiſtrates were deſigned for a general 
Good, fo the obligation to them muſt be underſtood ſo, as to be till in 
ſubordination to the main end. 

And it is agreed on all hands, That an Antecedent and Superiour Obli- 
gation doth void that which is ſubſequent and inferiour, when they con- 
tradict each other; elſe an Oath might bind a Maa to fin ; which no 
Man will aſſert. 

Therefore whatſoever the Intention of the Perſons was, how ſtrict ſo- 
ever the Expreſſions may be, if the keeping of the Oath be really and 
truly inconſiſlent with the welfare of a People, in ſubverting the Funda- 
mental Laws which ſupport it; I do not ſee how ſuch an Oath continues 
to oblige : For, there is no Relation of Mankind one to another, but there 
is ſome good antecedent, which is the juſt meaſure of that Obligation 
they ſtand in to each other. Thus it is between Parents and Children, 
Husbands and Wives, Maſters and Servants; and therefore it is moſt rea- 
ſonable to be ſo between Princes and their Subjects. 

A Vow to God is as folemn a thing as an Oath; but our Saviour de- 
clares, if it hinders that Good which Children are bound to take care of 
with reſpect to Parents, it ceaſeth to oblige. If Parents, inſtead of re- 
garding the Good of their Children, do openly deſign their Ruin, and 
contrive ways to bring it about; none will ſay but that they are bound 
to take care of their own welfare, although ſuch Parents may call it OB - 
ſtinate Diſobedience. For, even the Government of Parents, as natural as it 
is, is nor abſolute, but is limited by Reaſon and the Good of their Chil- 
dren. And when they are of age, they are allow'd to judge of what 
concerns their welfare, and (if it be neceſſary) to withdraw trom their 
Parents immediate care, but preſerving a due Reverence and Reſpect to 
them. 
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Sen. de 
Clem. I. 1. 
c. 18. 


The hardeſt Caſe we can ſuppoſe, is that of Slavery, i e. of Dominion 
by Force; but although the Law of Nations allows it, yet it is with ſuch 
limitations, as {till ſhew, That whatever the condition of Men be, with 
reſpect to one another, there is ſtill a regard to be had to the Benefit of 
thoſe who are in ſubjection to others. 

The only thing which makes a ſtate of Slavery reaſonable, is, That 
when Men are taken Captive by others, they are at their Mercy; and 
the giving of life is ſo great a benefit, as cannot be compenſated by any 
thing leſs than a perpetual Service; and in conſideration of it, the Maſter 
is to aflord Protection and Maintenance, Still we ſee all reaſonable ſub- 
jection is in order to ſome Good of thoſe who are under it; and without 
it, as Ariſtotle ſaith, 7 hey are not uſed as Men, but as Tools. And it is 
agreed by the beſt Writers on this Subject, That if the Slave be kept in 
Chains, he is under no obligation of Conſcience to him that keeps him 
but he may find his own way to eſcape, becauſe he is treated as an Ene- 
my, and therefore bath all the Right of War on his fide. But if he yields 
upon Terms, then he is under Obligation, but it is according to the 
Terms upon which he yielded himſelf. 

Mr. Hobls indeed ſaith, That thoſe who ſubmit upon Compact, are capable 


of no Injury afterwards ; becauſe they have given up their Wills already, 


and there can be no Injury to a willing mind. But this is very talſe reaſon- 
ing; for himſelf grants, That where there is ſuch a Compact, there goes 
ſome Liberty or Priviledge along with it. And it is not to be imagined, 
that ſuch who entred into compact for their Benefit, ſhould renounce all 
right to it when they have done it; and if they have right they may be 
wronged. And in the Caſe of the greateſt Slavery, Natural Equity was 
required, and a Common Right was ſtill due to, Slaves, as Men: So that 
Nature owns no ſuch thing, as meer Abſolute Power in ſome over others, 
meerly for their own advantage; but all Keaſonable Power ſuppoſes Con- 
ſent, and a Good to be attained by it. But when it is carried to a con- 
trary end, it is againſt the Intention of Nature, which lays an obligati- 
on on ſome Men towards others, with regard to a Common Good, which 
cannot otherwiſe be attained. 

It is not denied by the ſtricteſt Caſuiſts in theſe matters, but that au- 
der a ſtate of uſurpation, notwithſtanding their Oaths to the Rightful F rixce, 
men are bound to do thoſe things which tend to the Publick Safety as well as 
their own. But then they found it upon a preſumptive Conſent of the ab- 
ſent Prince; whereas, the true Reaſon is, That Men are in the firſt place 
bound to promote the Publick Good, and conſequently, and with reſpect 
to it, to regard the Will of their Princes, who are appointed by God and 
Nature for that end. And if ſuch be rendred uncapable of doing it, yet 
the Obligation on others remains. Whereas, if it depended on the Will 
of the abſent Prince, his preſumptive Will would not be ſufficient; for 
thar can lay no obligation. 

Bur, that the Publick Good is the true and juſt meaſure of the Obligati- 
on in theſe Oaths, doth further appear, in that the Oarths are reciprocal. 
Whercas, if only the Good of the Perſons to whom Oaths of Allegiance 
are made, were to be our Rule, then there would be no mutual Oaths. I 
am not now. enquiring how far in reczprocal Oaths one Party's failing diſ- 
obliges the other, but I am ſhewing, That it muſt be a General Good 
that is aimed at when both Parties are (worn to each other; ſo it was in 
the ſtricteſt Feudal Allegiance, the Lord was as much ſworn to the Tenant 
to proteA and defend him in lis Rights, as the other was to attend * 

is 
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his Wars for the ſecurity of his Perſon. And this was certainly founded on 

a mutual Contract, called by the old Feudiſts Liga, and thence Ligeas f 
and Ligeautza, and fo our Allegiance. The words of Clan- t guidem deb 

vil and Bratton and the Cuſtomary of Normaydy, are plain, Domini & Yomagii Bdciieg 
to ſhew the Reciprocal Obligation in thig Caſe, and the *is connexio, ita quod quan- 
meaſures on both ſides were to be the Rights and Cuſtoms, nt op 4 
and Laws of the Land. So that Alegiance originally im- Dominus ex Dominio præter 
plies a Compact, and is to be meaſured by the Laws, which I 
are the Standard of the Publick Good of a Country. C. . . . 


2dly, Having thus in general fixed theſe grounds to proceed upòn, 1 
come to the particular examination of the dzficulties which relate to the 
preſent Oaths ; and becauſe we are charged with Apoſtacy ſrom the Prin- 
ciples of the Church of England, and that is made the main ground of the 
deſigned Separation, I would fain know what this Charge is built upon, 
with reſpect to the Oaths, for that is all we are concerned in. If any 
particular Perſons have advanced new Hypotheſes of Government, con- 

trary to the Sexſe of our Church, let them anſwer for themſelves. The 
Caſe of the Oaths is quite of another Nature. 
Here is no Renounc ing the Doctrine of Paſſive Obedience, or aſſerting the 
Lawfulneſs of Reſiſtance; but the ſingle Point is, Whether the Law of 
our Nation doth not bind us to Allegiance to a King and Queen in actu- 
al Poſſeſſion of the Throne, by conſent of the Three Eſtates of the 
Realm? and whether ſuch an Oath may not lawſully be taken, not- 
* withſtanding any former Oath? 

And by this very ſtating of the caſe, any one may ſee how imperti- 
nent to this purpoſe the Book called the Hiſtory of Paſſive Obedience is; 
the truth is, there are not many paſſages in it which come near the buſi- 
neſs; but thoſe that do, contain in them the main difficulties which relate 
to the Oaths, and therefore I ſhall impartially conſider them. Which 

are theſe. 

I. That they are to the prejudice of a third Perſon. 

II. That they are contradictory to a former Oath. 

III. That the Perſon to whom they were made, hath given no releaſe 
or diſcharge from them. 

For the firſt we have theſe Teſtimonies; Biſhop Hall, p. 46. faith, 
That a Promiſſory Oath, which is to the certain Prejudice of another man's 
Right, cannot be attended with Juſtice. 

| Biſhop Sanderſon, p. 61- An Oath impoſed by one that hath not a juſt 

| Authority, is to be declined as much as we can; if it be forcibly impoſed, it 

| is to be taken with reluctancy, upon this condition, that the words imply no- 

| thing unlawful or prejudicial to the Rights of a third Perſon ;, for if ſo, we 
muſt refuſe the Oath at the peril of our lives. | 

I grant, it is a Rule among the Caſuiſts, That an Oath ought not to 

be taken 2 the Prejudice of a third Perſon; but qo it is likewiſe, That it 

ought not to be taken againſt the Publick Good ; and theſe two are often put 


| together. It is a fin, ſaith Zoeſſus, to make a compatt to the publick pre- 7oef, in 
| judice and injury of another; and an Oath that is converſant about ſach a mat- Dig. |. 12* 


Tir. 2. U. 


ter, is unjuſt, and not to be kept. So that the Right of a Third Perſon is 56. 

not to be taken as diſtin& from the Publick Good; for, if it be inconſi- 

ſtent with it, there. is no ground to {et up a perſonal Intereſt againſt a Ge- 

eral Good. And ſo far a MISCHIEF is better than an Inconvenience ; for 

it is a flanding Rule in Reaſon as well as Law, The publick Right can- 
not 
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Jus publi- not be changed by the Contracts of particular Perſons, ff 1. 2. tit. 14. If a 
cum pri- 
— 

tactis mu- 
pari non 

poteſl. 


Man takes an Oath to a third Perſon, to do ſomething which the Law 
forbids ; although he /uffers by it, yet it is concluded, That ſuch an Oath 
doth not bind, becauſe the Publick Good is to be preferred. As often as a 
Compact doth depart from the Common Right, it ought not to be kept ; nor is 
an Oath requiring it to be obſerved. ff. l. 2. tit. 14. Juris Gentium F. 16, 
And again, An Oath againſt the Force of Law and Authority of Right is of 
no moment. What is the Reaſon that an Oath doth not bind againſt the 
Law? Is not the Authority of God above that of Men? No doubt of 
it ; * ſince God hath eſtabliſhed Government and Laws for a Publick 
Good, their meaning is, That Men cannot by any Act of their own be 
bound to overthrow it, in what ſolemn manner ſoever it be done. 

It is reſolved in the Text of the Canon Law, in the X7i»g of Hungary's 
Caſe, That an Oath taken againſt the good of the Kingdom, doth not oblige, 
de jurejur. c. 33. intellecto; although it were to the Prejudice of others, 
becauſe it was in Præjudicium Regni ſui, to the Prejudice of his King- 
dom ; which was more to be regarded; and becauſe it was contrary to 
the Oath which he took at his Coronation, 7ura Regni ſut illibata ſerva- 
re, That the Rights of the Kingdom were to be preſerved inviolable. 

Sylveſter in ſum. 6. juram. 4. u. 16. ſaith roundly, That an Oath doth 
not bind againſt the Publick Good in the firſt Place; but if it be for a Pri- 
vate Benefit principally and conſequentially for the Publick, then the Oath 
holds ; becauſe ſtill the publick Good is to overrule in all ſuch Oaths. 

If a Man ſwears to keep a Secret, and that be to the Prejudice of a 
third Perſon, the Caſuiſts fay, That Oath doth not oblige ; how much 
leſs, where the Publick Intereſt and Safety is concerned ? 

And it is generally agreed by our Divines, That an Oath of Secrecy, 
where the Publick Safety is in Danger, doth not bind; as in Garnet's 
Caſe, who pleaded his Oath for not diſcovering the Gun- Powder-Treaſon. 
Now if an Oath doth oblige againſt the common Good, Garnet made a 
good Plea ; for his Diſcovery was to the Prejudice of others: but if his 
Plea was naught, then the Publick Good doth make the Obligation of an 
Oath to ceale. | 

Suppoſe a Man makes a Contract with another, who thereby acquires a 
Right : yet if that Contract be againſt the common Good, and be confirmed 
with an Oath; that Oath doth not oblige, ſaith Bonacina, de contract. diſp. 
„ 

7. on gi two ſorts of Laws, ſaith Suarez, which reſpect the Publick 
Good; ſome which concern ipſum ſtatum Reipub. & utilitatem communita- 
tis ; the general State of the Commonwealth, and Benefit of the Commu» 
nity : Others which concern Bonum commune mediante privato ; that com- 
mon Good which reſults from every Man's Good : Againſt the former, he 
ſaith, an Oath cannot oblige ; but in the latter, it may, as far as concerns 
his own Benefit. Suarez de juram. l. 2. c. 26. No Obligation, though ſworn 
to, is of any Force againſt thoſe things which are owing to God and the King- 


dom, ſaith Zeiglerus in his Notes on Grotius de jure B. & P. I. 2.c. 


13. F. 7. 

From all this it appears, That if the Right of a third Perſon be incon- 
ſiſtent with the publict Good, ſuch an Oath doth not oblige. And it is 
to be obſerved, That thoſe Perſons, whoſe Teſtimonies are alledged, ne- 
ver put the Caſe of the Right ina third Perſon and a Publick Good ſtand- 


ing in Competition; and therefore they do not reach our preſent Caſe. 


II. It 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
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IT. It is alledged, That this Oath is contradictory to a former Oath. 

Biſhop Hall again, Hiſtory of Paſſive Obedience, p. 46. No Oath is or can 
ze of Force that is made againſt a lawful Oath formerly taken; ſo that he that 
hath ſworn Allegiance to his Sovereign, and thereby bound himſelf to main- 
tain the Right, Power and Authority of his ſid Sovereign, cannot by his ſe- 
cond Oath be tied to do ought that may tend to the infringement thereof; and 

4 he hath ſo tied himſelf, the Obligation is, ipſo facto, void and fru- 

rate. — 

No doubt, if the firſt Oath continues in Force, the ſecond is void, ſo 
far as it contradicts it. But we ſay, The former Oath is not in Forte, as 
it is repugnant to the Publick Good, and ſo the ſecond may be taken 

without any ContradiQion : And if the Doctrine there laid down. holds in 
our Caſe, I cannot ſee how it is conſiſtent with the former Oath, for any 
ſuch Perſons to continue under the Protection of the preſent Government, 
or to enjoy the Benefit of the Laws; or to take out a Writ in their 
Names, any more than to pray for them; the one being owning their Au- 
thority as much as: the other. | 

III. Becaule the Perſon who had the Right hath given no Releaſe. 

For this Dr. Hammond is quoted, in his Practical Catechiſm, Hiſtory of 
Paſſroe Obed. p. 54. S. but was not Tiberius an ©ſurper, and yet Chriſt 
ſaith, Render to Cæſar the things that are Cæſar s. C. Julius Cæſar wreſt- 
ed the Power out of the Hand of the Senate; but before the Time of Tiberi- 
us the Buſineſs was accorded between the Senate and the Emperors, That the 


Emperors now reigned unqueſtion d, without any Competition from the Senate, 


which Caſe, he ſaith, ij diſtant from other forcible Vſurpations, where the 
Legal Sovereign doth ſtill claim his Right to his Kingdoms, and to the Alle- 
giance of his Subjects, no way acquitting them from their Oaths, or laying 
down his Pretenſious. wa | a 

To clear this Matter, I ſhall enquire into two things. 

1. How far a Diſcharge is neceſſary from the Perſon concerned. 

2. How far our Saviour's Rule holds in our Caſe? 


As to the former, I ſay, The Reſolution of Conſcience in this Caſe doth 


not depend upon the Will and Pleaſure of the Perſon to whom the former 
Oath was made, but upon the Grounds on which it was made, and from 
which it had its force to oblige : And if thoſe ceaſe, the Obligation of 
the Oath ceaſes together with them. And whether they do or not, no 
particular Perſon is ſo fit to judge as the Three Eſtates of the Realm; as I 
ſhall now prove from ſeveral remarkable Inſtances to this purpoſe in our 
Hiſtories and Parliament Records; whereby I thall make it appear, That 
when a Diſpute hath happened about the Right of Succeſſion, and to whom 
the Oaths of Allegiance were to be made, they have looked on it as their 
proper Right, to limit the Succeſſion, and to determine the Oaths. 
Under the Britiſh Government, we find a conſiderable Inſtance to our 
Purpoſe ; Yortigern the Britiſh King had entered into a Secret League, To 


A. G. 454. 
Magnates 


bring over the Saxons; upon which the Great Men of the Nation deſerted Brit. Re- 
him, and choſe Vortimer in his room. Here it is plain, They thought the 87 dun 


introducing a Foreign Power, a ſufficient Diſcharge of their Obligation 


tigernum 
penitus 


to him, it being ſo directly contrary to the publick Good of the Nation, * 
although Vortigern gave them no Diſcharge. | rv. Bran Y 


: lium ſuum in Regem ſublimaverunt. Mat. Weſt, 
In the Saxon Times, Sigebert King of the Weſt Saxons, was complained 


of for Miſgovernment, and for changing their Laws for his own Ends; but 
when he perſiſted in his Way, there was a Convention of the Nobility 


and 


p. 83. 
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Cum au- and People, (convenérunt Proceres Regni cum Populo univerſo, faith Matt. 
tem modis Neſtminſler) and they declared themſelves tree from Allegiance to him, 
— and choſe Xineulfus in his room. | 

Qaret eos, legeſque anteceſſorum ſuorum propter commodum ſuum, vel depravaret, vel mutaret. Mat. Weſt. 
A. D. 756. H. Huntingd. I. 4. p. 196. * | 

A. G. 758. In the Kingdom of Mercia Beornredus for not governing by the Laws, 
Gens de was by a Convention of the Nobility and People ſet aſide from the Go- 
— 4 vernment, and Offa choſen King; who was of the Royal Stem, but not 
rum, con- the next Heir; and ſo William of Malmsbury obſerves, in the Weſt Saxon 
ma ReEc Kingdom after Ina, That no lineal Succeſſion was then obſerved ; but ſtill ſome 


ornredum of the Royal Line ſat in the Throne. And of Ina himſelf, That he was ra- 


inſurgens, zher put into the Throne for his Virtue, than by Right of Succeſſion. 5 
— — non æquis legibus, ſed tyrannidem gubernaret, convenerant in unum omnes, tam nobiles 
quam ignobiles, & Offa Duce ipſum a Regno expulerunt. Matth. Weſt. ; 

Nam & ipſe Brithricus & cæteri infra Inam Reges licer Natalium ſplendore gloriantes, (quippe qui de Cer- 
dicio originem traherent) non parum tamen à linea regiz ſtirpis exorbitaverant. Will. Malmsb, de Geftis 
Reg. Anel. J. 1. c. 2. 1 

Regnum per Inam novatum qui Cinegiſli ex Fratre Cuthbaldo pronepos magis pro inſitivæ virtutis indu- 
ſtria, quam ſucceſſivz ſobolis proſapia in Principatum aſcitur. id. ib. 

Matth, Atbelulphus, King of the Weſt Saxons, went to Rome, and there crown- 
welt. A. ed Alfred, his youngeſt Son, King, and married the King of France's 
8 Daughter in his Return, and made her Queen-againſt their Laws]; for 
which Reaſons he was excluded his Kingdom: His eldeſt Son and Alſtan, 
Biſhop of Shireburn being at the Top of this Act of Excluſion ; and he 
came back only upon the Terms of receiving his Son ingo a Share of the 
Kingdom: Which ſhews, That they looked on the Laws as the Meaſure 
of their Allegiance ; and where thoſe were openly broken, that it was ia 
their Power to transfer it. A, 
If our Allegiance cannot be transferred by the States of the Realm, it 
muſt be becauſe (as ſome think) by the fundamental Conſtitution of 
this Kingdom we are bound in Allegiance to the next right Heir in a Li. 
neal Succeſſion ; but I find no ſuch thing in the Saxon Times for although 
generally they kept to the Royal Line, yet not fo, but that when it ap- 
peared to be mueh more for the Publict Good, they did not ſtick upon 
the Point of Proximity. ] ſhall not meddle with the Kingdom of the 
Nat Weſt. Northumbers, which alone was originally Elective, as appears by Matt. 
or Weſtminſter; and wherein there happened ſo great Diſorders and Confu- 
p. 852. fions, that at laſt William of Malmsbary faith, None could be perſwaded to 
W.Malmſ- accept of the Kingdom; and ſo it continued thirty three Years, till at laſt 
pn 358 Egbert took it into his Hands; and ſo it became a part of the Engliſh Mo- 
nuarchy; which was eſtabliſhed in him. 8 
But if by the fundamental Conſtitution, Allegiance were indiſpenſably 
due to the next Rightful Heir in this Monarchy, how came Athelſtan to be 
crowned magno conſenſu Optimatum, fairh Malmsbury, when he was not 
the rightful Heir? Some ſay (from an old Monk in Malmsbury) That hi 
Father left him the Crown by his Teſtament; (which doth not clear the 
Difficulty as to the inviolable Right of Succeſſion by the Conſtitution.) But 
this cannot be true, for his elder Brother Elwardus died after his Father; 
and none pretend that his Father diſinherited him: And if Athe/tax were 
— lawful Heir, what made him to diſpatch his Brother Edwin out of the way, 
4 D.o35.a00 to build two Monaſter ies for Expiation of that Guilt > How came A/- 
fred to oppoſe his Election, as being illegitimate, as Malmsbury contelles? 
but Matt. Weſtminſter gives the Reaſon, the Times were then difficult, 
and Edward's other Sons were too young to manage the Government, and 


therefore they ſet up At helſtan, as one fit for Buſineſs, 
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How came Edred to fucceed Edmond, and not his Son Edwin and Ed- 
gar? Matt. Weſtminſter and Bromto» give the fame Reaſon ; They were Nat. weſt. 
uncapable by reaſon of their Age, Repugnante illegitimù ætate, Patri ſac- 2 — 
cedere non valebant. Florence of Worceſter ſaith, The Northumbers ſware p. 262. 
Allegiance to Edred; and he faith, Je was next Heir, and yer there Flor. Wi- 
were two Sons of Edmond before him; for he conſeſſes, That they were * 
the Sons of Edmond and Algiva his Queen. | 

After the Death of Edred, the eldeſt Son of Edmond ſucceeded ; but 
being found under a Moral Tacapacity, (lor in Florentius his Words, and 4. 957. 
Matt. Weſtminſter, In commiſſo Regimine inſiptenter egit) he was ſet aſide, 
as to all the Government beyond Thames, and Edgar put into it: And 
not long after into the whole Kingdom, by general Conſent. | 

How came a Diſpute to happen about the Election, after the Death 
of Edgar, between his e'deſt Son Edward, and Fthelred his younge!l 2 
I lay no Force on his Mother's Endeavours to advance him ; but if there 
had been ſuch an unalterable Right of Succeſſion, there had not been 
any Colour or Pretence for it; «ſpecially ſince it is ſaid, That his Father 
declared his Mind, That the elder ſhould ſucceed. But faith Florentiug &. 975 
Wigorn, there was a great Contention among the great Men about 
the Choice of the King: How could there be any Diſpute, if they knew 
the Conſlitution of the Kingdom to be, That the next Heir mult inherit 
the Crown; and that thoſe are perjured who transfer their Allegiance 2 

Alter the Death of Ethelred, the Nobility and People were divided, Florent. 
ſome chuſing Canutus the Dane, and ſwearing Allegiance to him; others W 
to Edmund the Son of Ethelred. e 

The former pleaded for themſelves, that Ethelred had broken his W. Malm. 
Faith with them, and therefore they deſerted him, ſo as he was fain to fly ISS 
into Normandy ; and that Edmund was not his legitimate Son, 

Matt. Weſtminſter (ſaith, That the greateſt part of the Nation, Clergy as Mar Welt. 


Til 


well as Lait), did ſwear Allegiance to Canutus ; without any Diſcharge from“. P. 1013. 


Ne 1015 
Ethelred, while living, or his Son aſter him. 7 


After the death of Canutus, a new difterence aroſe about the Succeſſi- f. 1055. 
on; ſome were for Harold his ſuppoſed Son by Algiva, others for Harde- 
cnute, his Son by Emma. If the lineal Succeſſion were a part of our Con- 
ſtitation, How come tuch perpetual Diſputes to be concerning it? For if 
it had been owned as a Fundamental Law, the Right of Succeſſion muſt 
have been clear beyond Diſpute. But Reaſon of State and the Publick Iu- 
tereſt ſtill over-ruled this matter, and ſo Ethelred's Sons by Emma, who 
were the true Heirs by Legal Succeſſion, were tet aſide, and Harold, be- 
ing upon the Place, and ſo belt able to manage the Affairs of the King- 
dom, carried it. | 0 

Hurdecnute being dead, how came the baniſht Sons of Edmund Tronfide, 
if he were lawful Heir, not to be (ent for to ſuccecd ? If Edmund had no 
good Title, how was the Right of Succeſſion then preſerved 2 How could 
Allegiance on theſe Principles be {worn to him? If he had a good Title, 
How could the Oaths be taken to Edward the Confeſſor, when the Heis 
of Edmund Ironſide were living? | perceive ſome, to ſalve the Succeſſion, 
make the Mother of Edmund to have been Ethelred's firlt Wiſe, and call 
her Elgiva Duke Thored's Daughter; but Milliam Malmsbury faith, She 44 . 
was ſo obſcure a per/on, that ſhe was not known ; and that Edmond Ironſide 2. p. 43. 
made up what was wanting in the management of his Father, and the Qua. 3 
lity of his Mother. And the ſame is ſaid by Matt. Weſiminſter. Florent ius à. 1013. 
Higorn. ſhews the reaſon of the miſlake; for he faith, That Emma, E- Florent. 
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thelred's Queen, was inthe Saxon Language called A/ziva; and ſo, out of 
Append. two Names, they have made two Queens. Bromton leaves the matter in 
7. ad vit. Diſpute, and faith ſome affirm, The Mother of Edmond was Betrothed to 
— King Ethelred, and was the Daughter of Count Egbert: Others, That ſhe 
10. Script. was a Stranger and a Concubine. Now, if a Man's Conſcience be ſtrict- 
p. 877. ly tied in ſuch Oaths of AZegzance, to the Right Heir in a lineal Succeſſion, 
what ſatisfaction can he have as to the taking them, ſince he is then 
bound to ſatisfie himſelf in the ſtrict Juſtice of a Title? For, if Edmond's 
Mother was not married, he had no Title, and no Oath of Allegiance 
could be taken to him; and hether he was married or not, for all that 
we can perceive, there was a great doubt at that time, and ſo continued. 
And, it is not eaſie to determine what is to be taken for Marriage in a 
Prince, unleſs the Law be the Rule. And, if the Law determines the 
nature of Contracts in Princes, why not as well the Obligation of Sub- 
jets? For, if there be no Rule, it is not poſſible to ſatisfie Conſcience in 
the Niceties of Titles; if there be a Rule, the general Conſent of the 
People, joined with the Common Good, ſeems to have been that which 
our Anceſtors proceeded by. | 
do not hereby go about to ſet up the Power of the People over Kings, 
which is in effect to overthrow Monarchy ; for then the whole Soveraign- 
ty lies in the People, and Aings are but their Servants : And fo there is 
but one ſort of Reaſonable Government, viz. that of a Commonwealth. 
Whereas, fromthe eldeſt times, the Rights of Soveraignty have been pla- 
ced in ſingle Perſons, before any Popular Governments were known; and 
Monarchy hath been ever eſteemed a diſtin and a reaſonable Govern- 
ment, eſpecially where it is limited by Laws, and thoſe Laws made 
by the Conſent of the People, i. e. by the Three Eſtates of the Realm ; 
which are together the true Repreſentatives of the People. 
| ſee no neceſſity of going about to undermine the Monarchy, that I 
may come at a reſolution of the preſent caſe ; for, I take ours to be a true 
Original Monarchy, eſpecially after the Rights of the leſſer Monarchs were 
{ſwallowed up or delivered into that of the Veſt. Saxon Kings. And far- 
ther, I do not ſtick to affirm, That it was Hereditary, where the Right 
of Succeſſion and the Publick Good did not interfere; i. e. where there was 
not a Natural or Moral Incapacity : a Natural, as in the Sons of the elder 
Edmond, when Edred was made King before them; a Moral, as when 
Edgar's elder Brother was ſet aſide for his 2 Government, by one half 
of the Nation, and the other never diſputed the matter with them ; and 
when Ethelred was fo far deſerted, that he went into Normandy, and was 
recalled upon Promiſe of better Government. Si ipſe vel rectius guber- 
Florentin. nare, vel mitius eos traFare vellet, are the words in Florentius; and 
Wigor- to the ſame purpoſe Mart. Weſtminſter, and Bromton, and Malmsbury > 
Lu A. Hunt ingdon adds, That he promiſed omnia Rege & Populo digna; all 
1.5. p.207. things worthy of the KING and People. Theſe things I mention to 
2. ſhew, That although this were a frue and ſucceſſive Monarchy in ordinary 
courſe; yet where the Publick Good was by the Eſtates of the Realm judg- 
ed to require it, they thought it no Perjary or Breach of Faith, to trans- 
ferr their Allegiance, although it were without the Conſent of the actual 
Governour, or the next lineal Heirs. | | 
Having thus far cleared this Point, as to the Saxon Conſtitution of our 
Government, I come to that of the Norman; and here i ſhall not go about 
to ſhew how broken the Succeſſion was by Force and Faction, but what 
the Judgment of the Nation was, as to the transferring Allegiance. 


And, 
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And the firſt Inſtance I ſhall bring, is in the Caſe of the Oath'taken 
to Maud the Daughter of Henry the Firſt, in the One and Thirtieth year 
ol his Reign; and there is no queſtion, but he deſigned her to ſucceed 
him; Legitim & perenni ſucceſſione, as Malmsbury's words are; but Ste. Malmib. 
phen, (who had before worn Allegiance to her) watched his opportuni- Taft , 
ty, and by the help of a Party made by his Brother, (the Biſhop of Min. . 
cheſter) he was Crowned KING; and although at firſt, Malmsbuty 2. 
faith, but three Biſhops, and very few Noblemen, joined with him, yet he 
ſoon after ſaith, That moſt if them went in tdfthim : And even Robert of 
Glouceſter, King Henry the Firſt's natural Son, took an Oath to him, 
but with the condition of his preſerving his Honour and Covenants. 
There are ſeveral things worthy our obſervation in this Affair, with re- 
ſpect to Oaths of Allegiauce. q MERE: 
(r.) That thoſe who excuſe them from Perjury, who had Sworn A.. 
legrance to Maud before, do it upon this account, Becauſe it is ſaid by 
Rad. de Diceto, That Hugh Bigod ſware, that King Henry the Firſt, on 
bu Deathbed, diſinherited his Daughter, and made Stephen his Heir. Sup- 
poling the Story true, what is this to the Diſcharge of the Oath as to 
Maud? (for the Oath was not made to Henry the Firſt, but to his Daugh- 
rer, and her Right was chiefly concerned in it.) If this hold, an Oath of 
Allegiance may ceaſe, withont diſcharge from the Party to whom it is 
made. And fo the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the Biſhops of Minche- 
fter and Salisbury, as well as the Nobility, thought themſelves at liberty 
to take a New Oath of Allegiance, without a Releaſe from the Party con- 
cerned in the former Oath. 
(2.) That upon the Agreement between A. Stepben and H. 2. Maud 
her ſelf was ſet aſide, and Stephen was to continue King for his Life, and 
H. 2. to ſucceed him. Now if Oaths of Allegiance muſt not be inter- 
preted by the Publict Good, here are inſuperable Difficulties as to the Ob- 
ligation of theſe Oiths. For the Allegiance was transferr'd from the right 
Heir to an Ulurper, as Stephen muſt be owned to have been by thoſe who 
deny that Allegiance can be transferr'd from the right Heir. And they 
mult continue Allegiance to the Ulurper for his Life; which is repug- 
nant to the Nature of our Conſtitution, if it be founded in a Lineal and 
Legal Succeſſion. And again, Maud, to whom they had ſworn, is ſet a- 
' ſide, and the Reverſion of the Crown is entailed on her Son, although 
the was living. Forteſcue, in a Manuſcript-Diſcourſe about the Title of 
the Houſe of Lancaſter, faith, this was done in Parliament, Communz Con- 1 
ſenſu Procerum, & Communitatis Regni Angliz. Rad. de Diceto, who li- ow. * 
ved nearer the time, faith no ſuch thing; but Forteſcue appeals not only 1133. 
to the Chronicles, but to the Proceedings of Parliament, for it. And Matt. Matt. 
Weſtminſter and Paris ſay, The Right of H. 2. was declared by K Ste- — 
phen in Conventu E piſcoporum, & aliorum de Regno Optimatum ; which Ma. PariC: 
was the Deſcription of a Parliament of that time; for, as yet, the Baro ib. 
nage repreſented the Nation. Gervaſe faith, The Great Men were ſummo- Gerval. A. 
ned to perfect the Agreement, by giving their Aſſent to it, and confirming it Kun 
by their Oaths. Forteſcue ſaith further, that H. 2. was crowned King in 
the Life of his Mother, (who lived to the 13 of H. 2.) by the general Con- 
ſent of the Kingdom. Which ſhews how far the Publick Good was thought 
to be the Meaſure of the Obligation of theſe Oaths. For Guil. Neuburgen- Guil. Neo- 


fis ſaith, That the Bonum Publicum was the Foundation of this Agree- 3 J. 1. 
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ment. And Matt. Weſtminſter, That the King and the Lords did all ſwear datt. 
to it, and a ſolemn Charter was made of it, and kept in a moſt ſecure Place. Weſtm. 8. 
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And thus the Oaths of Allegiance were continued to one that had no 
Right for his Life; and made to one who pretended to no Right, but af- 
ter his Mother, who was ſet aſide in this Agreement. So that here were 
three Oaths of Allegiance at once, that to Maud the Empreſs, that to K. 
Stephen, and to H. 2. and yet the General Good of the Nation muſt give 
an equitable ſenſe of theſe Oaths, or there muſt be Perjury on. all ſides. 
For thoſe who had firſt ſworn to Maud, could not transfer their Allegi- 
ance on any other account, either to Stephen, or H. 2. during her Life. 
For we never read that ſh{{was preſent at the Agreement, or reſigned her 
Right to the Crown. | | | 
The next Inſtance I ſhall produce, is in the Oaths that were taken du- 
ring the Controverſies between the Houſes of Tork and Laxcafter. Which 
was not fo plain a Caſe as Men commonly imagin; and in Truth, if the 


| juſt legal Title be the only Rule of Conſcience in this Caſe, it was hard to 


Rot. Parl. 
39. H. 6. 
n. 21. 


take the Oaths on either ſide. For, as on the one ſide, a lineal Deſcent 
was pleaded from the Daughter of the Duke of Clarence, who was elder 
Brother to John Duke of Lancaſter, from whom by Marriage the Duke of 
Tork claimed his Title; ſo, on the other fide, it was objected, that there 
was no ſufficient Evidence of the Legitimacy of Philippa Daughter to 
the Duke of Clarence; becauſe, as Forteſcue obſerves, the Duke of Cla- 


' rence was abroad from before the time of her Conception till after her 
Birth, and that he never owned her Mother after; that ſhe never aſſumed 


the Arms of the Duke as her Father, nor thoſe deſcended from her, till the 
Duke of 7ork pretended to the Crown; that E. 3. made an Entail of the 
Crown upon his Heirs Male; (of which I have ſeen a written Account as 
old as the time of H. 6. which not only affirms the Abſence and Divorce 
of the Duke of Clarence; but that E. 3. ſeized all his Lands into his Hands, 
and in Parliament ſoon after entailed the Crown on his Heirs Male, and 
that his Daughters there preſent agreed to the ſame.) But beſides they 
pleaded, that ſo long a Preſcription as the Houſe of Lancaſter had of a- 
bove threeſcore years, was allowed by the Fus Gent ium, to purge the De- 
fects of the firſt Title: Theſe are things which deſerved Conſideration a- 
gainſt ſuch a meer lineal Deſcent as the Houſe of Tork inſiſted upon. And 
againſt the Houſe of Lancaſter, the Intruſion of H. 4. upon the Depoſiti- 
on of R. 2. is an invincible Objection to ſuch as found Allegiance on the 
Right of Succeſſion. x 
But that which I lay the greateſt weight upon, is the way of ending 
this Difference in Parliament, which hath ſeveral remarkable things in it: 
(I.) That the Duke of Tork, notwithſtanding his Title, takes an Oath 
of Allegiance in Parliament to H. 6. during his Life; reſerving to himſelf 
the Right of Succeſſion after him. For he ſwears to do nothing to the Pre- 
judice of his Reign or Dignity-Royal, nor againſt his Life or Liberty ; and 
that he would to the utmoſt of his Power, withſtand all Attempts to the con- 
trary. The ſame Oath was taken by his Sons Edward Earl of March (af- 
terward E. 4.) and Edward Earl of Rutland. Was this a lawful Oath or 
not? To ſay it was unlawful, is to reflect on the Wiſdom of the Three Eſtates, 
who looked on this as the beſt Expedient for the Publick Goad, as being 


the way to prevent the Effuſion ot Chriſtian Blood. And it is not eaſie to 


prove ſuch an Oath unlawful ; as containing nothing unlawful, nor to the 


Prejudice of a third Perſon, when he who was chiefly concerned volunta- 
rily took it, If it were a lawſul Oath, then an Oath of Allegiance on 
the account of Poſſeſſion, is a lawtul Oath. For the matter of Right is 
not mentioned in it, and Richard Duke of Tork did not renounce the opi- 
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nion of his own Right hereby; (whether true or falſe) bur did bind up 
himſelf to do nothing to the Prejudice of the Royal Dignity of HH. 6. and 
yet he look d vn him as meer Poſſeſſor of it; therefore in his Judgment 
and the Parliament's, an Oath of Allegiance may lawfully be taken, on 
the account of the Poſſeſſon of the Crown, although Perſons be riot ſatisfi- 
ed of the Right of it. * | YL * 
- The Words of his Agreement are rematkable to this Purpoſe, as they 
are to be found in the Parliament Rollt. The ſaid Title notwir hſtauding, 
aul. wit bout Prejudice of the ſame, the ſaid Rithard Duke of Vork tenderly 
 defiring the Meal, Reſt and Proſperity of this Land, and to ſet apart all that 
might be trouble to the ſame ; and conſidering the Poſſeſſion of the ſaid King 
Henry the Sixth, and that he hath for his timg be named, taken, and repa- 
ted King of England and Frante, and Lord of Ireland, i content, agreeth 
conſenteth, that he be had, reputed and taken King of England and of 
rance, with the Royal Eſtate, Dignity and Preeminence belowging thereto, 
and Lord of Ireland, my his Life natural; and for that time the ſaid 
Duke, without hurt or prejudice of his ſaid Right and Title, ſhall tate, wor- 


- ſhip and honour him for his Sovereign Lord. | Here was certainly an Oath 
Taken to a King, whom the perſon taking it looked on only as a King de 


fatto, and not de jure; and yet this Oath was taken and allowed, nay 
contrived in Parliament; and that for no leſs an end, than for the Wea!, 
Reſt, and Proſperity of the Land, 1. e. for the Publick Good ; 


It may be ſaid, That the Caſe is different; for Richard Dake of York 


parted with his own Right ; but we cannot with anothers, which we have 
ſworn to preſerve. Ea 
© I anſwer, That he did not look on ſuch an Oath as parting with his 
Right, but as a thing fitting to be done on the account of Poſſeſſion for 
the Publick Good. And ſo may others take ſuch another Oath of Alle- 
giance, wherein there is no Declaration as to Right, but the ſame things 
required, which the Duke of ork promiſed in his Oath to Hen. 6. 
But Allegiance is not due but where there is a Right to claim it; and that 
cannot be, where there is no Right to the Crown. a * 

I anſwer, That an Oath of Allegiance may be twofold: 1. Declarative 
of Right ; and in that caſe none can be owned to have Right, bur he 
thar hath it. & | 

2. Submiſſrve Allegiance z where no more is required than is contained 
in the Duke of Tors Oath, and yet he declared this was no prejudzce to 
his Right. But it may be ſaid, He declared ſo much before he took the Oath, 
and ſo gave the Senſe in which be took it. 
I anſwer, That 
His putting in his Claim, and his Title being allow d after the King in 
being, had been ſufficient ; but in our caſe there is no need of a Declara- 
tion, ſince the declaratory part is left out; which is a fuller Declaration 
of the ſenſe of the Oath, than our Words can make. 
But to proceed; 

(2.) The firſt Objection the Parliament made to the Duke of Tork's 

Claim was, from the Oaths they had taten to H. 6. To which the Duke of 


. Tork gave a large Anſwer, that Oaths muſt not bind againſt Truth and Fuſt ice. 


But this was to take it for granted, that he had the Truth and Jultice of 
his ſide, whereas there was a long Poſſeſſion of threeſcore Years againſt 
him; ſurely matters of Fact which were neceſſary to the diſproving his 
Title, were then ſo far. out of Memory, that it was impoſſible to make 
clear Evidence about them ; and others were not examin'd, as ans = 
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Duke of Clarence were abſent ſo long from his Wife abroad, when Philippa 
was born? Whether one Sir James Awdely ſuffer'd about it? Whether he 
was divorced from her upon it? Whether E. 3. after the Death of the 


Duke of Clarence, did entail the Crown on his Heirs Male? Whether up- 


on the Depoſition of R. 2. the Claim of Right on behalf of the Duke of 
Clarence's Heir ought not to have been made? How far Edmond. Morti. 
mers owning the Title of H. 5. and the Duke of Cambridge's Attainder 
did affect him? Whether he had not renounced his own Pretentions, 

owning H. 6. to be his Supream and Sovereign Lord, as he had often done 
in a moſt ſolemn manner, particularly in his Oaths at the Altar at St. 
Paul's; which is to be ſeen in the Book of Oaths, p. 146. and elſewhere. 


But at that time, H. 6. was under the Power of the Duke of Jort; and 


that was a very unfit time to clear a ſinlang Title. | 

But however the Lords in Parliament were concerned for their Oaths to 
H. 6. and propoſed the former Expedient, not only for the publick Wel- 
fare, but in regard to their Oaths, notwithſtanding that they allow'd the 
Duke's Title to be good. Their Words are, It was concluded and agreed by 
all the ſaid Lords, that fince it was ſo, that the Title of the ſaid Duke of 
York cannot be defeated, and in eſchewing the great Inconvenience that might 
enſue, to take the Mein above rehearſed, the Oaths that the ſaid Lords had 
made unto the King's Highneſs at Coventry and other places ſaved. 

From whence it is plain, that they look'd on their Oaths to Hen. 6, as 
conſiſtent with owning the Right to be in the Duke of Tort; and that 
Poſſeſſion was a ſufficient Ground for continuing their Oaths. 

(3.) In 1 E. 4. where the Right and Title of the D. of Tork is moſt 
amply ſet forth, there this Agreement, 39 H. 6. is recited, and the 
Proceedings againſt H. 6. are grounded upon his Breach of it. Which 
ſhews farther that thoſe Parliaments which did aſſert the Right of Succeſſ- 
on higheſt, (among which, this of E. 4 ought to be reckon d) yet it was 
never diſputed, whether thoſe who had taken the Oaths to H. 6. were 
perjured ; for they look on the Poſſeſſion of the Crown as a ſufficient 
Ground for the Allegiance required. | | | 

But it may be ſaid, That from hence we ſee that he was look d on as having 
the beſt Title, who had the beſt Right by lineal Succeſſion. I anſwer, that we 
are not enquiring into Titles, but (ſearching into the Reaſons and Mea- 
ſures of Oaths of Allegiance; and whether thoſe do require full Satisfacti- 
on about the beſt Title? Or ſuppoſing one unſatisfied about that, he may 
not yet be ſatisfied in taking ſuch an Oath as the D. of York and his 
Sons did ? | | 

But ſuch Precedents prove nothing, unleſs they be agreeable to our Laws 
and Conſtitutions. Yes, a great deal, while we are enquiring into our Le- 
gal Conſtitution; and we find ſuch things allowed in Parliaments; and not 
only ſo, but in ſuch Parliaments which allow'd not the Title of the King 
to whom thoſe Oaths were made. 

Bur it may be ſaid, Our Law owns no King meerly as in Poſſeſſion, but the 
Right Heir is the legal King, whether in Poſſeſſion or not. Our Law does 
own a King in Poſſeſſion, if Treaſon may be committed againſt Him; and 
for this we have not only the Authority of Sir E. C. but of the Tear: Books, 
9E.4. where it is deliver d for Law at that time; and with a particular 
Reſpect to H. 6. Et home ſera arraigne de Treaſon fait a dit Roy H. and 
therefore Sir E.C. had * Authority for what he ſaid; and that not in 
the Reign of a King de facto, but when a King thruit out another for 
want of Right, and derived his whole Right from a lineal Succeſſion. Ba- 

gots 
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got's Caſe goes farther than Grants and Judicial Proceedings of a King de 
Facto; for therein it is declared Treaſon to compaſs the Death of a King 
de fatto; and it is very abſurd to imagine Treaſon againſt one whom the 
Law doth not own : for Treaſon is a high Violation of the Law, and 
how can the Law be violated againſt one whom the Law doth not own? 
Beſides, in Bagot's Caſe there is a diſtinction made between a meer 2ſur- 
per, and one on whom the Crown is ſettled by Parliament: and ſo H. 6. is 
denied to be a meer Uſurper, Et ſix le dit Roy H. de fait Merement, 
come Uſurper, Car le Corone fuit taille a lay per Parliament. So that by 
out Conſtitution a great Deterence is to be ſhew'd to the Judgment of 
the Three Eſtates in matters that concern the Right of tbe Crown; Or elle, 
an Entail made by them could make no difference; but the whole Reſo- 
lution muſt be into the /ineal Deſcent. And thus I look on the Statute, 
11 H 7. as agreeable to our Conſtitution ; for 0 it be Treaſon to compaſs 
the Death of a King de facto, there is great Reaſon there ſhould be Indeni- 
nity for thoſe who act for Him. 

But what doth this fignifie to the Conſciences of Men > Very much, if they 
are to be fatisfied by our Conſtitution. I grant meer Indemnity doth not 
clear a Man's Mind; but its agreeableneſs to former Proceedings and 
Judgments ſhews how far our Conſtitution allows us ro go, and that 
there is no Argument from thence which can hinder the Satisfaction of 
Conſcience ſo far. 55 

But ſuppoſe a King de jure be in Poſſeſſon of this Act, and another comes 
and diſpoſſeſſes Him, and ſo is King de ſacto, Doth this Law indemnifie 


thoſe who fight againſt the King de jure for the King de facto? 


Whoſoever is in actual and quiet Poſſeſſion of the Crown, by Conſent 
of Parliament, hath the Right to, challenge the Benefits of this Act for 
thoſe who ſerve Him. But I do not ſay, that this Act gives any Man 
Right to oppoſe a Rightful Xing; but it only provides for the Indemnity 
of thoſe who aſſiſt the preſent Poſſeſſor, although another had the Right 
by Deſcent. For after the D. of Tork's challenging the Crown by Right 
of Succeſſion againſt the Poſſcffor, there were two Parties in the Nation, 
the one was for the Nigbt of Succeſſion, and the other for the Right of 
Poſſeſſion by a National Conſent. And the Diſputes between theſe two 
continued as long as the Differences between the Houſes of Tort and 
Lancaſter laſted, When H. 7. was ſettled in the Throne, without re- 
gard to the Right of Succeſſion, although there was a general Submiſſion, 
yet there was {till a great Diſſatisfaction in the Tork Party; which occa- 
ſioned all the Di lurbances of H. 7th's Reign, from ſetting up an Heir of 
the Houſe of ork. (And Sir William Stanly was gained to that Party, 
which coſt him his Life:) And they went ſo far as to conclude it Trea- 
ſon to ſtand by the Poſſeſſor againſt the next lineal Heir. Which I take 
to have been the true occaſion of the Statute 11 H. 7. which doth cer- 
tainly Indemnify thoſe who adhere to the Poſſeſſor, although another 
may claim a better Right; and thereby dec lares à Poſſeſſory Right to be a 
ſufficient Ground of Allegiance, as far as that Act goes. ä 

There are thtee ſorts of Perſons may be ſaid to have Poſſeſſion of the 
Crown, an Tſurper, a King de jure, and a King de fatto; and becauſe 
the diſtinction between theſe doth not ſeem to be well underſtood, I 
ſhall briefly explain it. 5 

An Uſurper is one who comes in by Force, and continues by Force. 

A King de jure is one, who comes in by lineal Deſcent, as next Heir, and 
whoſe Right is owned and Recognized by the Eftates of the RO. 5 
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A King de facto is one, who comes in by Conſent of che Nation, but 
not by Vertue of an immediate Hereditary Right; but to ſuch a one bein 
owned and receiv'd by the Eſtates of the Realm, the Law of England, as 
far as I can ſee, requires an Alegiance. Or elſe the whole Nation was 
perjur d in moſt of the Reigns from the Conqueſt to F. 8. For the 
two Williams, ſix at leaſt of the ſeven Heuries, King Stephen, and King 
John were all Kings de facto, for ſome time at leaſt, ſor they came not 
in as next Heirs in a lineal Deſcent. But ſtill Oaths of Alegiance were 
taken to them; and no ſuch Scruples appear to have been made all that 
time; nor any charge of Perjury, on thoſe who did what our Law and 
Con{titution required. Was the Nation perjured in the Time of H. 7. 
who, as all know, had no Pretence of an Hereditary Right 2 Yet being 
received and Crowned, the Oaths of Allegiance were taken to Him, be- 
fore he was Married to the Daughter of E. 4. For, he was Crowned 
Octob. 30. 1485. Had the Crown entailed in Parliament Nov. 7. and was 
Married Fan 18. But the firſt Parliament of R. 3. endeavoured to make 
void the Title of the Children of E. 4. upon pretence of a Precontract with 
the E. of Shrewsburies Daughter; and of George Duke of Clarence by his 
Attainder, thereby to make R. 3. Right Heir to the Crown ; but leſt theſe 
things ſhould fail, to his Claim of Inheritance, they join their own Eleftion, 
and deſire him to accept the Crown, as to him of Right belonging, as well by 
Inheritance as by lawful Election. It ſeems, they would have made him 


a King de jure as well as de fatto ; but the excluding the Children of E. 4. 


never gave Satisfaction ſince the Lady Lucy her ſelf diſowned it to the 
Mother of E. 4. And if ſuch an Allegation would hold, the whole Suc- 
ceſſion both of Tork and Lancaſter might be queſtioned ; for both derive 


Mat.Weſt, from H. 3. whoſe Mother was believed at that time to have been pre- 
Arc. contracted at leaſt to Hugh le Brun, before ſhe was married to K. Fohs, 


and was married to Him, whilſt his former Wife was living. And if Q. 
Eleanor's Divorce from the K. of France were not Good (as it is hard to 
prove it ſo) what becomes of all the Line of H. 2. who married Her, 
aſter ſhe had two Children by her former Husband ? But if Mens Conſci- 
ences are tied to a ſtrict legal and lineal Deſcent, they muſt be ſatisfied in 
all theſe Points. 

But ſuppoſing the Right of the Children of E. 4. to have been never ſo 
Good; what doth this make towards the juſtifying rhe Oaths of Allegi- 
ance, which were made to H. 7. whom ſome will not allow to have any 
Claim by the Houſe of Laxcaſter, ſince they fay, the ſame Act which legi- 
timated John of Gaunt's Children by Aath. Swinford, did exclude them 
from any Title to the Crown? Yet the Oaths of Alegiance were taken by 
the whole Nation in the time of H 7.and no Diſpute was then made a- 
bout it; becauſe it was then believed, that quiet Poſſeſſion was a ſufficient 
Ground for Allegiance. 

It is objected, That it caunot be agreeable to the Law of England to ſwear 
Allegiance to a King de facto, when the Duke of Northumberland ſuffered 
by the Law for adhering tb a Queen de facto. x 

A King de facto according to our Law (as I faid) is one in quiet Poſ- 
ſelllon of the Crown, by Conſent of Parliament, without Hereditary 
Right; ſuch as ZZ. 4, 5, 6, 7. were all thought to be, by thoſe who 
made this Diſtinction. For, as tar as I can find, rhe Diſtinction of a King 
de failo and de jure was then ſtarted, when the Houſe of Tork fo much 
inſiſted on their Hereditary Right; and ſo many of our Kings had gover- 
ned the Kingdom by Conſent without it. Therefore the 1 « 
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To which Tanſwer. "8. Xi ul Rebel. . 
(.) That King John was only a Ki ler 

ceſſion makes a King de. jure. For 5 —_— 
was then living, as all conſeſs. (20 He as convicted of TreaſotSpainſt + »* . 


bis Brother R. 1. and the Sentence pronounced againſt him by Hugo de M rs. 
Pudſey Biſhop of Durham, as the Ring of France pleaded to the Pope's E W * as bu. 
gat who came to ſolicit for him. (3.) Hubert Archbiſhop of Canterbury Matt. 9 
| declard at his Coronation, that hg came not in by Hereditary*Righe, wa-. 1 
but by. Election; and he accepted of it fo: 4(4-) What Right he had af- mar. Paris Fi 


i 4 


ter the Death of his Nephew/, he gave up by the Reſignation of his Crown 4. 1199- 


to the Pope. He could have no Hereditary Right while. Arthwr's Siſter 
lived, who furvived him, and was kept in the Caltle at Briſtol. But ſun pp 

poſing it, I do not underſtand how he that gave up his Right of Dom: 

nion to the Pope, could {till retain ir? And if he was Feudatary to tie 

ſame, he could not challenge Allegiance as due to him, but to the Poof e 

as Lord Paramount. Andi it was pleaded againſt him, That, although he Mar. Paris, © 


couli not diſpoſe of his Crown wit bout Conſent of his Barons, yet he might 8 1. 


demiſe it: Aud upon his Refignation he ceaſed to be King ; and ſo the Throve _ © y 
was wvarant. 44 by that means there was à devolution of Right to be 


BA RONS to fill up ibe Vacancy ; who made c boice of LEWIS bythe 
Right of bis Wife, who was Heir to Ning John. If after all this, an Oath; 
of Allegiance to him was lawful, then, I ſay, an Oath to a King de fals 
is ſo, for King Joh» was no mord o 
0 As to the Barons calling in Zews, and forſaking K. Jobs, it is ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve on what Reaſon it is that our Z{omi/zes- condemn it. 
For the whole deſign of that Zomzly is, to ſhew ie Popes Uſurpations - 
ver Princes, and their flirting ß Subjects to Rebellion againſt them, 33 5 
diſebarging them from their Oaths; and fur thoſe the Inſtance of Xing John . - 
produced; as appears by the words juſt before. Now had Engliſh-men F 
| at that time known their Duty to their Prince "ſei forth in God's Word, 
would a great many Nobles, and other Engl:iſh-men natural Subjects, for this 
foreign and unnatural D ſurper his vain Curſe of the King, aud for bis feign- - 
ed diſcharging them of their Oath and Fidelity to their Natural Lord, upon 
ſo ſlender, or no Ground at all, have rebelled againſt their Sovereign Lord 
the King > Would Engliſh Subjects have taken part againſt the King of Eng: 
land, and againſt Engliſh Men, with the French King, and French Men, 6 
ing een, this Realm by the Biſhop of Ramme??? Ws op 
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A King de facto is one, who comes in by Conſent of the Nation, but 
not by Vertue of an immediate Hereditary Right; but to {uch a one being 
owncd and receiv'd by the Eſtates of the Realm, the Law of England, as 
far as I can ſee, requires an Alegiance. Or eiſe the whole Nation was 
perjur'd in moſt of the Reigns from the Conqueſt to 77. 8. For the 
two Williams, fix at leaſt of the ſeven Henries, King Stephen, and King 
John were all Kings de facto, for ſome time at leaſt, for they came not 
in as next Heirs ina lineal Deſcent. But ſtill Oiths of Alegiance were 
taken to them; and no ſuch Scruples appear to have been made all that 
time; nor any charge of Perjury, on thoſe who did what our Law and 
Coallitution required. Was the Nation perjured in the Time of H. 7. 
who, as all know, had no Pretence of an Hereditary Right 2 Vet being 
received and Crowned, the Oaths of Alligiance were taken to Him, be- 
fore he was Married to the Daughter of E. 4. For, he was Crowned 
Octob. 30. 1485. Had the Crown entailed in Parliament Nov. 7. and was 
Marricd Jan 18. But the firſt Parliament of R. 3. endeavoured to make 
void the Title of the Children of E. 4. upon pretence of a Precontract with 
the E. of Shrewsburies Daughter; and of George Duke of Clarence by his 
Attainder, thereby ro make R. 3. Right Heir to the Crown ; but leit theſe 
things ſhould fail, to his Claim of Inheritance, they join their own Election, 
and defire him to accept the Crown, as to him of Right belonging, as well by 
Inheritance as by lawful Election. It ſeems, they would have made him 


a King de jure as well as de fatto ; but the cxcluding the Children of E. 4. 


never gave Satisfaction ſince the Lidy Lucy her ſelf diſowned it to the 
Mother of E. 4. And if ſuch an Allegation would hold, the whole Suc- 
ceſſion both of Tor and Laxcaſter might be queſtioned ; for both derive 


Nat. weſt. from H. z. whoſe Mother was believed at that time to have been pre- 
4. 12:0 contracted at leaſt to Hugh le Brun, beſore ſhe was married to K. Johs, 


and was married to Him, whilſt his former Wife was living. And if Q. 
Eleancr's Divorce from the K. of France were not Good (as it is hard to 
prove it fo) u hat becomes of all the Line of H. 2. who married Her, 
aſter ſhe had tuo Children by her former Husband 2 But if Mens Conſci- 
eaces are tied to a ſtrict legal and {neal Deſcent, they muſt be ſatisfied in 
all theſe Points. 

But ſuppoſing the Right of the Children of E. 4. to have been never ſo 
Gocd; what doth this make towards the juſtifying rhe Oaths of Allegi- 
ance, which were made to H. 7. whom ſome will not allow to have any 
Claim by che Houle of Laxcaſter, ſince they ſay, the ſame AR which legi- 
timated Joha of Gaunt's Children by Aath. Swinford, did exclude them 
from any Title to the Crown? Yet the Oaths of Aegiance were taken by 
the whole Nation in the time of H 7.and no Diſpute was then made a- 
bout it; becauſe it was then believed, that quiet Poſſeſſion was a ſufficient 
Ground for Allcgiance. | 

t is objected, T hat it caunot be agreeable to the Law of England to ſwear 
Allentance to a King de facto, when the Duke of Northumberland ſuffered 


| by the Law for adhering to a Queen de tao. 


A King de facto according to our Law (as I ſaid) is one in quiet Poſ- 
ſeſllon of the Crown, by Conſent of Parliament, without Hereditary 
Rv; inch as ZZ. 4, 5, 6, 7. were all thought to be, by thoſe who 
mace ths Diltindtion. For, as far as I can find, rhe Diſtinction of a King 
de (allo and de jure was then ſtarted, when the Houle of Tor fo much 
in(iftcd on their Hereditary Right; and ſo many of our Kings had gover- 
ned the Kingdom by Conſeat without it. Therefore the Lawyers, = 
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find a ſufficient Salvo for the Kings of the Houſe of Lascaſter, framed 
this Diſtinction of Kings de facto and de jure; but ſtill they meant Xing; 
Regnant, as they called them, or in full Poſſeſſion of the Royal Dignity 
by a National Conſent. (The Diſtinction had been better of a two-fold 
Right, viz. Poſſeſſory and Hereditary.) But this was far from being the 


Caſe of Queen Fane, who was ſet up by a particular Party againſt the Ge- 


neral Senſe of the Nation, as ſoon appear d; for the main Point her Ti- 
tle ſtood upon was this, Whether the King by his Grant could dif- 
poſe of the Crown againſt an Act of Parliament which ſettled the Succeſ- 
ſion? and that this was the true Point, appears evidently by Judge Moun- 
tagues Papers, who was, imployed againſt his Will, in drawing up the 
Grant. So that the Duke of Northamberland's Caſe doth by no means 
reach the Point of a King de facto. be” | 
But it is further urged from our Homilies, That our Church therein con- Sixth Part 
demns thoſe Engliſh who did ſwear Fidelity to the ' Dauphine of France, 1 72 
breaking their Oath of Fidelity to their Natural Lord the King of England. gain will 
To which Tanſwer. | : | ful Rebel- 
(1.) That King John was only a King de facto himſelf, if a Legal Sue 
ceſſion makes a King de jure. For, (,) His eldeſt Brother's Son Arth 
was then living, as all confeſs. (2.) He was convicted of Treaſon againſt 
his Brother R. x. and the Sentence pronounced againſt him by Hugo de Mar. Paris, 


Pudſey Biſhop of Durham, as the 175 France pleaded to the Pope's Le 0. 


gat who came to ſolicit for him. (3.) Hubert Archbiſhop of Canterbury Matt. 
declar'd at his Coronation, that he came not in by Hereditary Right, eam. . 
but by Election; and he accepted of it ſo. +(4.) What Right he had af- war. Paris 
ter the Death of his Nephew, he gave up by the Reſignation of his Crown 4- 1199. 
to the Pope. He could have no Hereditary Right while Arthur's Siſter 
lived, who ſurvived him, and was kept in the Caſtle at Brio/. But ſup- 
poſing it, I do not underſtand how he that gave up his Right of Domi- 
nion to the Pope, could (till retain it? And if he was Feudatary tothe 
ſame, he could not challenge Allegiance as due to him, but to the Pope 
as Lord Paramount. And it was pleaded againſt him, 7hat although he Mar. Paris. 
could not diſpoſe of his Crown without Conſent of his Barons, yet he might 28. 
demiſe it: And upon his Refignation he ceaſed to be Ning; and ſo the Throne 
was vacant. And by that means there was a devolution of Right to the 
B ARONS to fill up the Vacancy ; who made choice of LEWIS by the 
Right of his Wife, who was Heir to King John. If after all this, an Oath 
of Allegiance to him was lawful, then, I ſay, an Oath to a King de facto 
is ſo, for King John was no more. | g 3 
(2.) As to the Barons calling in Lews, and forſaking K. John, it is ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve on what Reaſon it is that our Homilies condemn it. 
For the whole deſign of that Homily is, to ſhew the Popes I ſurpations o- 
ver Princes, and their ſtirring up Subjects to Rebellion againſt them, by 


diſcharging them from their Oaths ; and for thoſe the Inſtance of Xing John 


i produced; as appears by the words juſt before. Now had Engliſh-men 
at that time known their Duty to their Prince ſet forth in God's Word, 
would a great many Nobles, and other Engliſh-men natural Subjects, for this 
foreign and unnatural V ſurper his vain Curſe of the King, and for his feign- 
ed diſcharging them of their Oath and Fidelity to their Natural Lord, upon 
ſo ſlender, or no Ground at all, have rebelled againſt their Sovereign Lord 
the King 2 Would Engliſh Subjects have taken part againſt the King of Eng- 
land, and againſt Engliſh Men, with the French King, and French Men, be- 


ing incenſed againſt this Realm by the Biſhop of Rome: 
11 N Ffffff (3.) This 
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(3.) This doth not concern the preſent Caſe. For Men may condemn 
thoſe Engliſh Men who ſent for Lewis, and yet may lawſully take the 
preſent Oaths. By which Men are not bound to juſtify ſuch Proceedings, 
but to promiſe Faith and Allegiance to ſuch as are in actual Poſſeſſion of 
the Throne. Which the Oaths taken to A. John will juſtify. 

Thus I have conſidered the greateſt Difficulties I have yet mer with 
about taking the Oaths, and have not diſſembled the ſtrength of any of 
them. 

There is only one thing remains, and that is the Anſwer given to the 
Caſe of Tiberius, .who was an Oſurper, and yet our Saviour ſaid, Give unto 
Ceſar the things that are Ceſar g. The Anſwer is, That although it were a 
forcible Vſurpation in Julius Ceſar, yet before that time the Matter was ac- 
corded between the Senate and the Emperors, and they reigned unqueſtioned 
without any competition from the Senate. | | 

So that it was not lawful to ſwear Allegiance to Julius Ceſar, who had 
the full Poſſeſſion of the Power, but it was to Tiberius: And why ſo? 
Where was the Right of Government in the time of Julius Ceſar 2 In the 
Senate and People. And ſo it continued all Julius Ceſar's time: But how 


came the Senate and People to loſe their Right in the time of Tiberius 2 


(1. ) Had they given it up by-any ſolemn Act of theirs, as many ſay 


they did by the Lex Regia, which Fuſtinian confidently affirms ; Then 


all the Right which the Emperour had, was by Devolution from the Peo- 
ple; and ſo they acted by vertue of that Power which the People gave 
them; (Populus comprehends both Sexate and Community.) And then 
the Emperors had their Rights of Sovereignty from the People, and not 
from God. For here was no other Act but that of the People giving up 
their Right. And then the Caſe of Obedience to the Roman Emperors 
will be found very different from that of the Northern Kingdoms, where 
the People never gave up their Rights in ſuch a manner : but in Caſes of 
Difficulty concerning Succeſſion, rhe three Eſtates did look on themſelves 
as particularly concerned; as might be eaſily proved, if it were needfu], 
in all the Northen Kingdoms. 1 | 
(2.) But ſuppoſe they did not formally give up their Right, but were 
partly wheedled and partly forced out of it; Doth this give a good Title: 
'Suppoſe Auguſtus had by his Acts procured the Conlent of the People, 
as to his own Government; What was this to Tiberius? Did they give 
him a Power to make whom he pleaſed his Succeſſor? Something may 
be ſaid from Dion and Strabo as to the former; but there is no Pretence 
as to the latter: For it was a meer Arbitrary Act in Auguſtus to nomi- 
nate Tilerius; and all the Title he had at firſt was from the Prætorian 


Tacit l. I. Band and Legions: Afterwards the Conſuls, and Senate, and Souldiers, 


and People did ſwear Allegiance to him, as the Hiſtorians tell us. Now 
here I defire ro know, whether Tiberius was any more than Emperor 
de facto, when they did thus ſwear to him? For all the Right he had 
was from their voluntary Submiſſion to him at Rome. | 


Tacit, ib. As to the Roman Provinces, Tacitus ſaith, They were content with the 
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preſeat change of Government, becauſe they ſuffered by the Factions and Ava- 
rice of the great Men ; which made them weary of the Government by the Se- 
nate and People. But this only ſhews that they were willing to change 


their Maſters, hoping they might mend their Condition, but ſignifies 


little ro the matter of Right. Since after they were made Provinces, 
they owned their Subjection ro the Roman Government, by pg 7+ 
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Bute, and receiving Magiſtrates from it, however that Government was 
managed, whether by Senate or People, or by one who had the Impe- 
rial Power, whatever Name he were called by. But as to the Pro- 
vince of Judea in particular, there are ſeveral - Conditions of it to be 
conſidered. 2 


(I.) While it was tributary to the Kings of Perſia and Syria. Jaddus . 
the High Prieſt told Alexander that they had taken an Oath of Fidelity to Joſeph. 1. 
Darius, and therefore could not bear Arms #ainſt him while be lived. But“ es. 
was Darius King de jure or de facto over the Jews > He was not King 
over them by a lineal Succeſſion from their own Princes; nor by the 
Fundamental Conſtitution of their Government, which owned no legal Peut. 77+ 
King that was not of their Brethren : I do not fay they were not to ſub- 
mit to, but not to chuſe any other. But what Riglit had Darius over 
the Jews, any more than ſucceeding in the Perſian Monarchy gave a 
Right to the Chaldean Conqueſts? I grant, the Jews did act under the 
Perfan Monarchs, as Nehemiah was Governour under Artaxerxes, and Neb. 8. 9. 
that they did {wear to them, appears by Jaddus ; but the Queſtion is, 
On what Right that Oath was founded? and whether upon Alexander's 
Conqueſt, they could not as well take a new Oath to him? For why 
ſhould not preſent actual Dominion give as much Right, as ſuccee ling 
into anothers Right of Dominion, which was at firſt gained by Conqueſt? 
If Poſſeſſion gives Right in one caſe, why not in the other; ſince there 
is more reaſon for Allegiance, where there is a Power of Protection, than 
where there is none. And fo we find Faddus and the Fews did ſubmit 
to Alexander afterwards, and ſome of them went into his Army, al- 
though Darius was ſtill living; which ſhews, that as they were not for- 
ward to break their Allegiance {worn to Darius; fo they were not obſti- 
nate in oppoſing Alexander, but yielded to the over-ruling Hand of 
Providence. | 


(2.) When the Jews had their Liberty granted them by the Kings of 
Syria. For Antiochus Eupator made Peace with them, by which they were Joſeph. 
to have the Liberty of their own Laws ; and although he ſoon brake his ““ 
reement with them; yer the Lacedæmoniaus and Romans owned them 
as a Free People, and treated with them as ſuch. And Simon pleaded to 
Athenobius in this War; We have neither taken other Mens Land, nor * ann 
holden that which appertaineth to others; but the Inheritance of our Fa- * © 
thers, which our Enemies had wrongfully in Poſſeſſion a certain time. Where- 
fore we having Opportunity, hold the Iuheritance of our Fathers. Which 
plainly ſhews, that they look d on thoſe who ruled over them as unjuſt 75-3334 
Poſſeſſors; at that time when they were ſo tar under them, as to ſwear 
Allegiance to them. After this Autiochus Pius did grant them their Li- 
berty upon Compoſition ; which they enjoyed as their Neighbours did, 
and ſuffered not as Slaves to the Kings of Syria, but as ſometimes op- 


preſſed by them. 


(3.) When they were reduced into the form of a Roman Province; 
which was done by Pompey. And from that time they were in Subjecti- 
on to the Roman State; being only permitted to enjoy the Liberty of 
their Religion. 

But 1 ſhall take notice only of the caſe of the Jews Subjection to the 


Roman Emperor in our Saviour's time. Sxetonius takes notice of the 
| Ff: ſtrange 
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(3.) This doth not concern the preſent Caſe, For Men may condemn 
thoſe Engliſh Men who ſent for Lewis, and yet may law ſully take the 
preſent Oaths. By which Men are got bound to juſtify ſuch Proceedings, 
but to promiſe Faith and Allegiance to ſuch as are in actual Poſſeſſion of 
the Throne. Which the Oaths taken to A. Jobs will juſtify. . 
Thus I have conſidered the greateſt Difficulties I have yet met with 


o 


about taking the Oaths, and have not diſſembled the ſlrength of any of 
21 ( T E 


them. | PE ORE IO NY ONE Coke 
There is only one thing reſhains, and that is the Anſwer given to the 
Caſe of Tiberius, . who was an ſurper, and yet our Saviour ſaid, Giue unto 

Ceſar the things that are Ceſar's. The Anſwer is, That although it were a 


| _ _ _ forcible Dſur pation in Julius Cefar, yet before that time the Matter was ac- 


corded between the Senate and the Emperors, and they reigned unqueſtioned 
without any competition from the Senal ee 
So that it was not lawful to ſwear Allegiance to Julius Ceſar, who had 
the full Poſſeffion of the Power, but it was to Tiberius; And why ſo? 
Where was the Right of Government in the time of Julius Ceſar? In the 
Senate and Peopla. And ſo it continued all Julius Ceſars time. But how 
came ihe Senate and People to loſe their Right in the time of Tiberias? 
(C... Had they given it up by an ſolemn Act of theirs, as many ſay 
they did by the Lex Regia, which Fuſtinian confidently affirms ; Then 
all the Right which the Emperour had,” was by Devolution from the Peo- 
ple; and fo they ated by vertue of that Power which the People gave 
them; (Populus comprehends both Senate and Community.) And then 
the Emperors had their Rights of Sovereighty from the People, and not 
from God. For here was no other Act but that of the People giving up 
their Right. And then the Caſe of Obedience to the Roman Emperors 
will be found very different from that of the Northern Kingdoms, where 
the People never gave up their Rights in ſuch a manner: but in Caſes of 
Difficulty concerning Succeſſion, the three Eſtates did look on themſelves 
as particularly concerned; as might be eaſily proved, if it were needful, 


in all the Northen Kingdoms. N (6 Bag? 
( 2.) But fuppoſe they did not formally give up their Right, bur were 
partly wheedled and partly forced out of it; Doth this give a good Title: 
*Suppoſe Auguſtus had by his Acts procured the Conlent of the People, 
as to his own Government; What was this to Tiberius > Did they give 
him a Power to make whom he pleaſed his Succeflor 2 Something may 
be faid from Dion and Strabo as tothe former; but there is no Pretence 
as to the latter: For it was a meer Arbitrary Act in Auguſtus to nomi- 
nate Tiberius ; and all the Title he had at firſt was from the Prætorian 


Tacit, I. 1. Band and Legions: Afterwards the C onſuls, and Senate, and Souldiers, 


and People did ſwear Allegiance to him, as the Hiflorians tell us. Now 
here I deſire to know, whether Tiberius was any more than Emperor 
de facto, when they did thus ſwear to him? For all the Right he had 
was from their voluntary Submiſſion to him at Rome. 


Tacit, ib. As to the Roman Provinces, Tacitus ſaith, They were content with the 


preſent change of Government, becauſe they ſuffered by the Factions and Ava- 
rice of the great Men ; which made them weary of the Government by the Se- 
nate and People. But this only ſhews that they were willing to change 
their Maſters, hoping they might mend their Condition, but ſignifies 
little to the matter of Right. Since after they were made Provinces, 
they owned their Subjection ro the Roman Government, by paying 5s 
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Bute, and receiving Magiſtrates from it, however that Government was 
managed, whether by Senate or People, or by one who had the Impe- 
rial Power, whatever, Name he were called by. But as to the Pro- 


vince of Judea in particular, there are ſeveral - Conditions of it to be 


conſidered. 


(I.) While it was tributary to the Kings of Perſia and Syria.  Jaddus - 
the High Prieſt told Alexander that they. had taken an Oath of Fidelity to Joſeph. 1. 
Darius, and therefore could not bear Arms Main(t him while be lived. But & 8. 
was Darius King de jure or de facto overthe Jews > He was not King 
over them by a lineal Succeſſion from their own Princes; nor by the 
Fundamental Conſtitution of their Government, which owned no legal Peut. 27. 
King that was not of their Brethren : I do not by they were not to ſub- ” 


mit to, but not to chuſe any other. But what Right had Darius over 


the Jews, any more than ſucceeding in the Perſian Monarchy gave a 
Right to the Chaldean Conqueſts? I grant, the Fews did act under the 


Perſan Monarchs, as Nehemiah was Governour under Artaxerxes, and Neb. 8. 9. 


that they did ſwear to them, appears by Jaddus ; but the Queſtion is, 
On what Right that Oath was founded? and whether upon Alexander's 
Conqueſt, they could not as well take a new Oath to him? For why 


| ſhould not preſent actual Dominion give as much Right, as ſuccee ling 


into anothers Right of Dominion, which was at firſt gained by Conqueſt? 
If Poſſeſſion gives Right in one caſe, why not in the other; ſince there 
is more reaſon for Allegiance, where there is a Power of Protection, than 
where there is none. And ſo we find Faddus and the Fews did ſubmit 
to Alexander afterwards, and ſome of them went into his Army, al- 
though Darius was (till living; which ſhews, that as they were not for- 
ward to break their Allegiance ſworn to Darius; fo they were not obſti- 
nate in oppoſing Alexander, but yielded to the over-ruling Hand of 


Providence. 


(2.) When the Jews had their Liberty granted them by the Kings of 
Syria. For Antiochus Eupator made Peace with them, by which they were Joſeph. 
to have the Liberty of their own Laws ; and although he ſoon brake his “ 
cement with them; yer the Lacedæmoniaus and Romans owned them 
as a Free People, and treated with them as ſuch. And Simon pleaded to 
Athenobius in this War; We have neither taken other Mens Land, nor * Maccab. 
holden that which appertaineth. to others; but the Inheritance of our Fa- ns 1 
thers, which our Enemies had wrong fully in Poſſeſſion a certain time. Where- 
fore we having Opportunity, hold the Fuheritance of our Fathers. Which 
plainly ſhews, that they look d on thoſe who ruled over them as unjuſt 75-33-3+ 
Poſſeſſors; at that time when they were ſo tar under them, as to ſwear 
Allegiance to them. After this Antzochus Pius did grant them their Li- 
berty upon Compoſition; which they enjoyed as their Neighbours did, 
and ſuffered not as Slaves to the Kings of Syria, but as ſometimes op- 


preſſed by them. | 


(3.) When they were reduced into the form of a Romas Province; 
which was done by Pompey. And from that time they were in Subjecti- 
on to the Roman State ; being only permitted to enjoy the Liberty of 
their Religion. RS" | 

But | thall take notice only of the caſe of the Jews Subjection to the 


Roman Emperor in our Saviour's time. Sueronius takes notice of the 
r ſtrange 
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ſtrange Impudence of Tiberius, in ſeeming ſo long to decline the accepting 

the Soveraignty, when from the very firſt he had aſſumed the Soveraign 

* Princi- Power, without asking the Leave either of — People. Tacitns 
74 


parum, faith, That he took upon him the Government immediately upon th: Death of 
deny cet Auguſtus; and did exerciſe the Imperial Power every where ; only when be 
pare con- was in the Senate he ſeemed to demur, for fear of Germanicus and his 
teſtim,ne- * egi ons. N 

agcre ” 
| dubirifier, & ſtatione militum, hoc eſt, vi & ſpecie dominarionis aſſumpta, diu tamen recuſayit impuden- 
tiſſimo animo. Sueton. c. 24. 2 


ö 


+ Sedde- + Dio, That he exerciſed all the parts of the Government, having ſecu- 
— 2. red the Italian Forces to himſelf ; but he declined the Name, till he un- 


num prz- derſtood the Deſign of Germanicus. | 

toriis co- | 

hortibus, ut Imperator dederat, Excubiæ, Arma, cætera Aulz; Miles in forum, miles in curiam comira- 
bat; literas ad Exercitus, tanquam adepto Principatu miſit; nuſquam cunctabundus niſi cum in Senatu 
loqueretur. Tacit. I. 1. Dio J. 57. | 


So that here we have a plain Original Uſurpation in Tiberius; there be- 
ing no conſent of Senate and People to his aſſuming the Soveraign Power. 
And yet Tacitus ſaith, Firſt the Conſuls and great Officers, then the Senate 
and People did ſwear Allegiance to him, Which was before he had their 
Conſent. For he uſed his own Art afterwards, that he might ſeem to be 
choſen by them ; and not to come to his Power by the force of Arms, 
or the Intrigues of his Mother. But what Appearance of conſent ſoever 
afterwards he gained from the Senate, it was extorted from them 
Force or Fraud; as is evident from the ſame Hiſtorians. But what Right 
can ſuch a Conſent give? And he took away the Remainder of the Peo- 
ples Liberties in their Comitia, and never asked their Conſent. 

What then was the Right of Tiberius to the Government founded up- 

on: Auguſtus had ſeveral repeated Acts, whereby they continued his Go- 
vernment from time to time, and thereby ſhewed their Conſent, as Dion 
and Strabo affirm, That the whole Government was committed to bim from 
the Senate and People: But what is there like this in the Caſe of Tiberi- 
us He was Auguſtus his Wife's Son, and he made him bis Heir by his 
Teſtament : And what was that to the Roman State? Was not Agrippa 
Poſi humus, then living, much nearer to Auguſtus, who was his own 
Grand-child? And by the Story in Tacitus of Fabius Maximus, ſeemed de- 
ſigned by him to ſucceed him; but upon the Diſcovery of it, firſt Augaſtas, 
and then Agrippa, was ſent out of the World to make way for Tiberias, 
who had before-hand engaged the Italian Legions. So that he truſted 
to no Teſtamentary Right, as appears by all his Colluſions with the Se- 
nate, which there had been no place for, if he had aſſumed the Govern- 
ment by virtue of Auguſtus his Teſtament or Adoption. 

Here we have then a plain Inſtance of one who was in the Poſſeſſion 
of Power without Colour of Right, and yet Oaths of Allegiance were ta- 
ken to him, both by the Senate and People. And when theſe Oaths 
were taken, there was no adjuſting the matter between him and the Se- 
nate; for he had newly aſſumed the Government by Force when they 
took theſe Oaths. Here was no unqueſtioned Authority from the Senate 
(whatever Vell. Paterculus pretends) but when he had gotten the Power 
into his Hands, he required them to own it. 

Auguſtus was ſo wiſe, as when they offered him their Oaths, he re- 

Dio, l. 54- fuſed them for this Reaſon; He conſidered well, ſaith Dio, that if they 
gave their free Conſent, they would do what they promiſed withoat ſwear- 


; 
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ing ; and if they did not, all the Oaths in the World would not make them. . 


But Tiberius was of another mind, and he required their Oaths in the 
firſt place; and it is not improbable that the ſame were required in ſe- 
veral Provinces, | c | 
When our Saviour appeared in Judea, Tiberius was in poſſeſſion of 
this Power, over the Roman Empire; and becauſe the Jews were more 
ſcrupulous than other People, on account of their Fundamental Laws, 
as to the owning any uſurped Juriſdiction over them; ſome among them 
put the Queſtion to him about paying Tribute to Ceſar, i. e. about 
owning, any Act of Subjection to an Ulurped Power. For there were 
plauſible Arguments on both ſides ; one was from the Strictneſs of their 


Laws ; the other was from the Benefit they received from the Roman 


Protection. The former ſeemed to have more of Conſcience, and the 
latter of Humane Prudence. Our Saviour takes a wiſe Method to an- 
ſwer the Doubt ; he asks for the Currant Tribute-Money, and finding 
it had Czſar's Superſcription, ſaith, Give to Cæſar the things that are 
Czſar's. They might have replied, they are his de facto, but not de 
jure. Why did not our Saviour anſwer this Difficulty, but leave them 
to collect their Duty ſrom the uſe of Cſars Coin among them? Might 
not one that had no Right, have the Power oſ coining Money, and di- 
ſperſing it, ſo that it ſhould be in common uſe? And was not Tiberius 
ſuch an one? What then doth he mean by this Anſwer 2 Either we muſt 


ſay, that he declines the main Queſtion, or that he reſolved it to be 


lawful, upon general Reaſons, to ſhew Acts of Subjection to ſuch a 
Power, which we may not be fatisfied, is according to our Laws. For 
ſo it is plain the Roman Power was not agreeable to the Jewiſh Con- 
ſtitution ; and although that were from God, yet our Saviour, who 
gives the belt Directions for Conſcience, would by no means have Men 
to be peeviſh or obſtinate in ſuch Matters. 0 | 
But paying of Tribute is quite another thing from Oaths of Allegiance. 
It is fo, as to the manner of teſtifying our Subjection; but the main 
Queſtion is, Whether any Act of Subjection be lawful or not? If it 
be lawful to teſtifie it one way, why not another? If in paying 
Tribute, why not in ſolemn promiſing to pay it? If in promiſing, 
why not in ſwearing, 2. e. in calling God to witneſs that I do it? 
Thus far then we may go; we may ſwear to pay Tribute; but on 
what account? Is it not as a token of Allegiance, i e. of a Duty 


owing on the account of Protection? Then we have gained one ſtep 


farther, viz. that we may ſwear to perform ſome parts of Allegiance. 
But why then may we not do fo as to all that ſuch an Oath implies, 
if it reſpects no more than the Duty which we owe, with reſpect to 
the Publick 2 And that is certainly the meaning of an Oath, when all 
Declarations of Right are left out, and only thoſe of Duty expreſſed, as 
it is in our preſent Cale. ; 
A As to the dreadful Charge of Perjury and Apoſtacy, which ſome, of 
much greater Heat than Judgment, have made uſe of againſt thoſe who 
bold it lawful to take the Oaths ; if what I have ſaid be true, it is 
little leſs than ridiculous: And it would have had more appearance of 
Reaſon, if the Phariſees had urged it againſt our Saviour t Relolution 
of the Caſe about 7ribute-Money. For had not God by his own Law 
ſettled the Government among them? And was it not a Fundamental 


Article of that Law, that none ſhould rule over them, but one of 


their Brethrea > Was the Roman Emperor, or Pontius Pilate ſuch? 


Have 


_— 
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Have not all the ancient Zealots of the Law oppoſed any ſuch foreign 


Power? What can it be then leſs than Perjury and Apoſtacy to give any 
Countenance to ſuch an open Violation of this Law, and to incourage 
Men to renounce it ; when they find ſuch Liberties allowed by ſuch a 


Teacher? But I ſorbear. 


To conclude then; I have, at your earneſt Deſire, taken this Matter 
into ſerious Conſideration, and have impartially weighed the moſt preſ- 
ſing Difficulties I have met with; I cannot promiſe to give you Satil- 
faction, but I have ſatisfied my ſelf, and have endeavoured to do the 
ſame for you. I am heartily ſorry for any Breaches among us at this 
time, and it is eaſie to foreſee who will be the Gainers by them. But 
Jam glad to underſtand that the chiefeſt of thoſe who ſcruple the Oaths, 
have declared themſelves againſt the Attempts of ſuch an Dſeaſonable 


Separation, and I hope others will be ſo wiſe as to follow their Ex- 
ample. | 


Pos 


Jam, Sir, 


1689. | 5 
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C ED IT PO Shen 
HE Account we haye received. here of Dr. B — Refuſal * 
of the Biſhoprick of Bath and eds, hath-occaſioned great 
Talk and different Cenſures, as men are divided in their Inte- 
| reſis and Opinions. I know” not what to thirile bf it uſe © 
I know not the Reaſons for which he did t; but it is an unhappy amuſe- 

ment at ſuch a time as this, to Which a Wiſe Man, Who had well- confi. 
_ dered Conſequences, would not have given the occaſton. Whope' it 
may end all in noiſe, withqut-any miſchievous Effects; but conſidering - 
how many there are, who are very watchſul to improve every Accident © 
to the Diſturbance of the Gqyernment, and to unſettle mens minds, 1 
-. Ennot forbear giving you my Thoughts about it; tho' my tender re- 
gard for. the Perſon concerned, would have made me ſilent at any other 
1 can eaſily apprehend ſeveral Reaſons" which might "move Wiſe and 
Good men, where there are no greater and more preſſing Obligations to 
the contrary, rather tochule an Eccleſiaſtical Preferment void by Death 
or Ceſſion than by Deprivation; but our preſent Circumſtances are fuch, 
as ought to over: rule all Niceties; the miſchieſs of ſuch a Refuſal being 
ſo intolerable; as nothing can excuſe, much leſs juſtiſie it, but the abſo-—ꝛ 
jute unlaw ſulneſs of ſucceeding in ſuch Preferments, while the Deprived 
Biſhop lives ; which would'be very odd for them to pretend, who have 
ſubmitted to the preſent Government. To ſatisſie you in this matter, 1 
ſhall briefly conſider the firſt ſort of Reaſons, and ſhew that they are no 
Reaſons in our Circumſtances; and then examine the Lawfulnels of the 
thang it f. OR I IS UN 
A Asfor the firſt, It may ſo happen, that the perſon Deprived, and the 
perſon to be Promoted, have been old and intimate Friends ; and this may 
grate hard upon the perſon to be Promoted, to ſucceed in the Chair of 
one whom he loves, whoſe Misfortune 7 whom he greatly va- 
lues for his other many Good Qualigie?': it to refuſe ſuch a Prefer⸗ 
ment, would keep my Friend poſſeſſed of it, there were ſome ſenſe in 
this; but I know no other caſe, wherein tis thought a Breach of Friend- 
ſhip to ſucceed a Friend in a Preferment which he has loſt, and whicti the 
Law ſays is not, and ſhall not be his; when there is no ſuſpicion of foul 
play in ſupplanting him, any more than to ſuecged a dead Friend: Friend- 
ſhip is ſo far from being any Reaſon againſt it, that it ſhould make 4 N 
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Have not all the ancient Zealots of the Law oppoſed any ſuch Foreign 
Power ? What can it be then leſs than Perjury and Apoſtacy to give any 
Countenance to ſuch an open Violation of this Law, and to incourage 


Men to renounce it; when they find ſuch Liberties allowed by ſuch a 
Teacher? But I ſorbear. 


To conclude then ; I have, at your earneſt Deſire, taken this Matter 
into ſerious Conſideration, and have impartially weighed the moſt preſ- 
ſing Difficulties I have met with; I cannot promiſe to give you Satiſ- 
Action, but I have fatisfied my ſelf, and have endeavoured to do the 
ſame for you. I am heartily ſorry for any Breaches among us at this 
time, and it is eaſie to foreſee who will be the Gainers by them. But 
I am glad to underſtand that the chiefeſt of thoſe who ſcruple the Oaths, 
have declared themſelves againſt the Attempts of ſuch an Duſeaſonable 


Separation, and I hope others will be ſo wiſe as to follow their Ex- 
ample. , 


Jam, Sir, 


1285 Tours. 
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SEES of the Deprived BISHOPS; 


In a Lerrx out of the Country. Occaſioned by Dr. ZB 


Refuſal of the Biſhoprick of B Aru and WELLS. 
SIR, n 


Talk and different Cenſures, as men are divided in their Inte- 

reſts and Opinions. I know not what to think of it, becauſe 
I know not the Reaſons for which he did it ; but it is an unhappy amuſe- 
ment at ſuch a time as this, to which a Wiſe Man, who had well conſi- 
dered Conſequences, would not have given the occaſion. - I hope it 
may end all in noiſe, without any miſchievous Effects; but conſidering 
how many there are, who are very watchful-to improve every Accident 


to the Diſturbance of the Government, and to unſettle mens minds, I 


cannot forbear giving you my Thoughts about it ; tho' my tender re- 
gard for the Perſon concerned, would have made me ſilent at any other 
time. | 5, 2 Mk 
I can eaſily apprehend ſeveral Reaſons which might move Wiſe and 
Good men, where there are no greater and more preſſing Obligations to 
the contrary, rather tochuſe an Eccleſiaſtical Preferment void by Death 
or Ceſſion than by Deprivation ; but our preſent Circumſtances are ſuch, 
as ought to over-rule all Niceties; the miſchiefs of ſuch a Refuſal being 
ſo intolerable, as nothing can excuſe, much leſs juſtiſie it, but the abſo- 
lute unlawfulneſs of ſucceeding in ſuch Preferments, while the Deprived 


Biſhop lives; which would be very odd for them to pretend, who have 


ſubmitted to the preſent Government. To fatisfie you in this matter, 1 
ſhall briefly conſider the firſt ſort of Reaſons, and ſhew that they are no 
Reaſons in our Circumſtances ; and then examine the Lawfulneſs of the 
thing it ſelf. | 5 * | 

As for the firſt, It may ſo happen, that the perſon Deprived, and the 
perſon to be Promoted, have been old and intimate Friends; and this ma 
grate hard upon the perſon to be Promoted, to ſucceed in the Chair of 
one whom he loves, whoſe Misfortune he pities ; whom he greatly va- 
lues for his other many Good Qualities': Now if to refuſe ſuch a Prefer- 
ment, would keep my Friend poſſeſſed of it, there were ſome ſenſe in 
this; but I know no other caſe, wherein tis thought a Breach of Friend- 
ſhip to ſucceed a Friend in a Preferment which he has loſt, and which the 
Law ſays is not, and ſhall not be his; when there is no ſuſpicion of foul 
play in ſupplanting him, any more than to ſucceed a dead Friend: Friend- 
ſhip is ſo far from being any Reaſon againſt it, that it ſhould make it de- 


firable 
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HE Account we have received here of Dr. B s Refuſal 
of the Biſhoprick of Bath and Wells, hath occaſioned great 


ies 
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ſirable to both; to one, That his Friend may get what he has loſt; to 

the other, That he may have opportunity, if there be occaſion for it, to 

make his Friends Misfortune more eaſie, than a Stranger would do. 
And if Friendſhip be no Objection, What ſhould hinder any Man from 


taking a Preferment, which another is legally deprived of? for I muſt 
take the Legality of it for granted now, and argue upon that Suppoſition. 


We muſt not take away what is another's; but ſurely what is not his, 
we may accept from thoſe who have Power to give it. If one may 


give, the other may receive; for let the Objection be what it will, 


Wants and Misfortunes of private Men: 


it lies as much againſt the Giyer as the Receiver. They. who have loſt 
it, want it; And what then? ſo do a great many Men what is not theirs, 
what they never had, as well as what they have loſt : And muſt no Man 
take a Preferment in Church or State which another wants? Muſt the 
good Order and Government of Church and State be ſacrificed to the 


But there is a more material Conſideration, which may influence pru- 
dent and cautious Men, who are well preferred already. The Experi- 
ence of the Revolution in 1660 hath taught them, how dangerous it 
may be incaſe ſuch a Revolution ſhould happen, to change their old Pre- 


| ſerments for new ones, which may be challenged again by their old Pro- 


prietors. But in our Caſe there is the leaſt to be ſaid for this Caution, 
that can poſſibly be in any Revolution: forit is asvain a thing to hope to 
ſecure our ſelves in ſuch a Revolution, by Prudence and Caution, as it is 
for a Man to fortify his Houſe againſt the breaking in of the Sea : If he 


take care of the Banks, and keep out the Sea, his Houſe will eſcape; but if 


the Sea break in upon him, he muſt periſh with his Neighbours. If there 
ever be ſuch a Revolution as can unſettle what this hath done, God be 
merciful to this miſerable Nation; the prudent and the cautious Sinner, 


and the zealous Defenders of the preſent Government, will fare much a- 


like: Nay, howeverthey may flatter themſelves, the deprived Biſhops will 
not long triumph over their new Succeſſors. | 

Thus in ſome Caſes it may be a good Reaſon not to do a very lawful 
and innocent thing, if it be greatly miſtaken and miſrepreſented, and 
give a general Offence and Scandal: But when it appears, that there is 


nothing but Miſtake and Paſſion, and private Intereſt, or ill Deſigns on 


one Side, and a real Scandal, and great and publick Miſchief on the o- 


ther; no wiſe Man will deliberate long which ſide to take: None but 


the Enemies of the Government can take offence at any Man's ſucceed- 
ing the deprived Biſhops ; and I think thoſe who have ſubmitted. to the 
Government, and ſworn Allegiance to their preſent Majeſties, ought not 
to be concerned at that : They have offended theſe Men already, and are 
no better in their Opinion than Perjured Rebels; and all that they can 
now gain by humouring them, is to be flattered, and to be laugh'd at. 
They may for a while give them ſome good words, as our Diſſenters did 
thoſe honeſt Men, who, as they thought, conformed againſt their Con- 
ſciences ; but they will either ſecretly abhor them as Knaves, for ſwea- 
ring againſt their Conſciences, or deſpiſe them as Fools for refaſing Bi- 
ſhopricks. And this is no very good Reaſon for a wiſe Man to court 
their Favour. Keys | | 

Bur on the other hand, what an unpardonable Scandal does ſuch a Re- 
fuſal give, both to the Enemies, and to the Friends of the Government, 
and to the Government it ſelf ? 


What- 
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Whatever may be pretended, the World will not believe that Doctor 
B refuſed a Biſhoprick, but either out of Fear or Conſcience : The 
firſt calls in queſtion the Stability or Continuance of the preſent Govern» 
ment ; the ſecond the Authority of it. Now this confirms the Enemies of 
the Government in their Opinion of the unlawfulneſs to ſubmit to it, and 
encourages them to attempt its overthrow ;'it weakens the Hands of 
Friends, and makes them cautious of embarking in a ſinking Intereſt, and 
fills them with new Jealouſies of the law ſulneſs of it; and what juſt of- 
fence this muſt give to the Government, I need not ſay. tit 

The truth is, were I not better perſwaded of the good Inclinations of 
their Majeſties to the Church of England, and the general Inclination of 
the Nation to ſupport the Government, I ſhould dread what might be the 
fatal Conſequence of ſuch a miſcarriage as this both to Church and State. 

There are always too many, who are glad of ſuch an opportunity to 
reproach the Church, and to poſſeſs their Majeſſies with an ill Opinion of 
the Clergy, notwithſtanding their Oaths of Allegiance z and I confeſs 
this gives too great an Advantage to ſuch Miſrepreſentations, were not 
the Zeal and good Affection of wiſer Men too well known to be ſuſpected ; 
and then I hope a ſingle Inſtance of Folly can do no great hurt; for that 
is the ſofteſt Name I can give it, on which fide ſoever | view it. 

This plainly proves, that ſuppoſing it lawful to have taken the Bi- 
ſhopric k, no other Conſideration whatſoever can juſtifie the refuſal in our 
Circumſtances; and know not how to ſuppoſe that Dr. B could 
think it unlawful. 

He ſubmitted to the Government, and took the Oath of Allegiance as 
early as any Man; and never, that I heard, had the leaſt ſeruple about it; 
and yet this was the time to have been Scrupulous, it he would have been 
fo; for it ſeems a little of the lateſt, when he is become a ſworn Subject 
to King William and Queen Mary, to queſtion their Authority ro make a 
Biſhop. And if the former Bithops were Deprived, and New Biſhops 
made, by ſuch an Authority as he can (wear Allegiance to, I cannot un- 
derſtand, that it can be unlawful to accept a Biſhoprick from the Hands of 
thoſe whom he owns, by his ſwearing Allegiance to them, to have Autho- 
rity to give it; for this is an Authority which belongs to the Imperial 
Crown of England. | 

Beſides this, Dr. was one of thoſe, who by Commiſſion from the 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, hath exerciſed Archi-Epiſcopal Authority, 
during the Vacancy of the See, by the deprivation of the A. B. as it is ex- 
preſſed in the Commiſſion ; and I take this to be altogether as unlawful 
(if either of them were unlawful) to ſeiſe upon the Authority of the A. B. 
upon the Account of his deprivation, as to take the Character, and exer- 
ciſe the Authority of a Biſhop in the See of a deprived Biſhop, To receive 
the Conſecration of a Biſhop, I ſuppoſe, is not the thing he accounts un- 
lawful, nor to exerciſe the Authority of a Biſhop; and then there is no- 
thing he can think unlawful, but to exerciſe the Authority of a Biſhop in 
the See of a deprived Biſhop; and then it ſeems ro me as unlawful for a 
Presbyter to do this, as for a Biſhop to do it ; unleſs a Presbyter may do 
it without the Revenues of the Biſhoprick ; but a Biſhop muſt not do it 
with them; but this can be no Eccleſiaſtical Scruple, as ſo great a Cano- 
niſt muſt needs know ; for if the Civil Power cannot diſpoſe of ſuch Tem- 
poral Matters, it can do nothing. | 

But whatever he thought, his refuſing a Biſhoprick upon great delibe- 
ration, aſter an appearing forwardnels to take ir} hath tempted People to 
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ſirable to both; to one, That his Friend may get what he has loſt; to 

the other, That he ma) have opportunity, if there be occaſion for it, to 

make his Friends Misfortune more eaſie, than a Stranger would do. 
And if Friendſhip be no Objection, What ſhould hinder any Man from 


taking a Preferment, which another is legally deprived of? for I muſt 


take the Legality of it for granted now, and argue upon that Suppoſition, 


We muſt not take away what is another's; but ſurely what is not his, 


we may accept from thoſe who-have Power to give it. If one may 


give, the other may receive; for let the Objection be what it will, 


it lies as much againſt the Ger as the Receiver. They, who have loſt 
it, want it; And what then? ſo do a great many Men what is not theirs, 


what they never had, as well as What they have loſt: And muſt no Man 
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take a Preferment in Church or State which another Wants? Muſt the 
good Order and Government of Church and State be ſacrificed to the 


Wants and Misfortunes of rivate Men: 


But there is a more mat ä 
dent and cautious Men, who are well preferred already. The Experi- 
ence of the Revolution in 1660 hath taught them, how dangerous it 
may be in caſe ſuch a Revolution ſhould happen, to change their old Pre- 


ferments for new ones, gg my be challenged again by their old Pro- 


prietors. But in our Caſe there is the leaſt ro be ſaid for this Caution, 
that can poſſibly be in any Revolution: for it is as vain a thing to hope to 
ſecure our ſelves in ſuch a Revolution, by Prudence and Caution, as it is 
fora Mas to fortify his Houſe againſt the breaking in of the Sea: If he 


take care of the Banks, and keep out the dea, his Houſe will eſcape; but if 


the Sea break in upon him, he muſt periſh With his Neighbours. If there 
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ever be ſuch a Revolution as can unſettle What this hath done, God be 
| merciful to this miſerable Nation; the prudent and the cautious Sinner, 
and the zealous Defenders of the preſent. Government, will fare much a- 


like: Nay, howeverthey may flattet themſelves, the deprived Biſhops will 
not long trĩiumpſi over their new Succeſſor s. 
Thus in ſome Cales it may be a good Reaſon not to do a very lawful 


and innocent thing, if it be greatly miſtaken and miſrepreſented, and 


give a general Offence and Scandal: But when it appears, that there is 


nothing but Miſtake and Paſſion, and private Intereſt, or ill Deſigns on 
one Side, and a real Scandal, and great and publick Miſchief on the o · 
ther; no wiſe Man will deliberate long which fide to take: None but 


the Enemies of the Government can take offence at any Man's ſucceed- 
ing the deprived Biſhops ; and I think thoſe” who have ſubmitted; to the 


teriaFConfideration,” which may influence pry- N 
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Government, and ſworn Allegiance to their preſent Majeſties, ought not 


to be concerned at that: They have offended theſe Men already, and are 
no better in their Opinion than Perjured Rebels; and all that they can 
now gain by humouring them, is to be flattered, and to be laughed at. 
They may for a while give them ſome good words, as our Diſſenters did 
thoſe honeſt Men, who, as they thought, conformed againſt their Con- 
ſciences ; but they will either ſecretiy abhor them as Knaves, for ſwea- 
ring againſt their Conſciences, or deſpiſe them as Fools for refuſing Bi- 


their Favour. eu | = Kat "I 

But on the other hand, what an unpardonable Scandal does ſuch a Re- 
fuſal give, both to the Enemies, and to the Friends of the Government, 
and to the Government it ſelf?” - © 3 
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Whatever may be pretended, the World will not believe that Doctor 
B refuſed a Biſhoprick, but either out of Fear or Conſeienoe: The 
firſt calls in queſtion the Stability or Continuance of the preſemnt Govern- 
ment; the ſecond the Authority of it. Now this confirms the Enemies of 
the Government in their Opinion of the unlawfulneſs to ſubmit to it, and 
encourages them to attempt its overthrow; it weakens the Hands of 
Friends, and makes them cautious of embarking in a ſinking Intereſt, and 
fills them with new Jealouſies of the law ſulneſs of it; and what juſt of- 
fence this muſt give to the Government, I need not ſay. ett 

The truth is, were I not better perſwaded of the good Inclinations of 
their Majeſties to the Church of Exgland, and the general Inclination of 
the Nation to ſupport the Government, I ſhould dread what might be the 
fatal Conſequence of ſuch a miſcarriage as this both to Church and State. 

There are always too many, who are glad of ſuch an opportunity to 
reproach the Church, and to poſſeſs their Majefties with an ill Opinion of 
the Clergy, notwithſtanding their Oaths of Allegiance ; and I confeſs 
this gives too great an Advantage to ſuch Miſrepreſentations, were not 
the Zeal and good Affection of wiſer Men too well known to be ſuſpected; 
and then I hope a ſingle Inſtance of Folly can do no great hurt; for that 
is the ſofteſt Name I can give it, on which fide ſoever | view it. | 

This plainly proves, that ſuppoſing it lawful to have taken the Bi- 
ſhoprick, no other Conſideration wharſoever can juſtifie the reſuſal in our 
Circumſtances; and © know not how to ſuppole that Dr. 5 could 
think it-unlawful. | OF 

He ſubmitted to the Government, and took the Oath of Allegiance as 
early as any Man; and never, that I heard, had the leaſt ſeruple about it; 
and yet this was the time to have been Scrupulous, if he would have been 
ſo; for it ſeems a little of the lateſt, when he is become a ſworn Subject 
to King William and Queen Mary, to queſtion their Authority to make a 
Biſhop. And if the former Bithops were Deprived, and New Biſhops 
made, by ſuch an Authority as he can ſwear Allegiance to, I cannot un- e 
derſtand, that it can be unlawful to accept a Biſhoprick from the Hands of 
thoſe whom he owns, by his ſwearing Allegiance to them, to have Autho- 
rity to give it; for this is an Authority which belongs to the Imperial 
Crown of England. | | | 
_ Beſides this, Dr. E was one of thoſe, who by Commiſſion from the 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, hath exerciſed Archi-Epiſcopal Authority, 
during the Vacancy of the See, by the deprivation of the A. B. as it is ex- 
preſſed in the Commiſſion ; and I take this to be altogether as unlawful 
(if either of them were unlawful) to ſeiſe upon the Authority of the A. B. 
upon the Account of his deprivation, as to take the Character, and exer- 
ciſe the Authority of a Biſhop in the See of a deprived Biſhop, To receive 
the Conſecration of a Biſhop, I ſuppoſe, is not the thing he accounts un- 
lawful, nor to exerciſe the Authority of a Biſhop; and then there is no- 
thing he can think unlawful, but to exerciſe the Authority of a Biſhop in 
the See of a deprived Biſhop; and then it ſeems to me as unlawful for a 
Presbyter to do this, as for a Biſhop to do it ; unleſs a Presbyter may do 
it without the Revenues of the Biſhoprick ; but a Biſhop muſt not do it 
with them; but this can be no Eccleſiaſtical Scruple, as ſo great a Cano- 
niſt muſt needs know ; for if the Civil Power cannot diſpoſe of ſuch Tem- 
poral Matters, it can do nothing, | 

But whatever he thought, his refuſing a Biſhoprick upon great delibe- 
ration, aſter an appearing forwardnels to take it? hath tempted People to 
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think, that be judges it unlawful; and to let him fee how inconſiſtent this 
is with his owning the preſent Government, and his exerciſing the Archi- 
epiſcopal Authority, I ſball explain the meaning of it to him, which, I 
believe he never thought of. | 

If it be unlawful to ſucceed a deprived Biſhop, then he is the Biſhop of 
the Dioceſs ſtill; and then the Law that deprives him is no Law, and con- 
ſequently the King and Parliament, that made that Law, no King nor Par- 
liament; and how can this be reconciled with the Oath of Allegiance, 
unleſs the Doctor can {wear Allegiance to him, who is no King, and 
hath no Authority to govern? - FAR 

If the deprived Biſhop be the only lawful Biſhop, then the People and 
Clergy of his Dioceſs are bound to own him and no other ; then all Bi- 
ſhops, who own the Authority of a new Arch-biſhop, and live in Commu- 
nion with him, are Schiſmaticks; and the Clergy, who live in Communi- 
on with Schiſmatical Biſhops, are Schiſmaricks themſelves; and the whole 
Church of Exgland now eſtabliſhed by Law is Schiſmatical, and Doctor 
B—— himſelf a Schiſmatick, if he communicate with ir. And thus we 
have no Church, or only a Schiſmatical Church, as well as no King; and 
all that Dr. B—— has got by refuſing a Biſhoprick, is to prove himlelf 
a Schiſmatick, if he live in Communion; or to make a Schiſm, if he ſe- 
parate from it. | | | 

Now will the Doctor ſay this? or if he dare not ſay it, will he dare to 
think it? and yet if the deprived Biſhops, though they retain their Epiſco- 
pal Character, have no Authority or Juriſdiction in the Church of Eng- 
land, then it muſt be lawful for other Biſhops to exerciſe that Authority, 
which they have loſt; and ro ſucceed in the Government of ſuch vacant 
Sees, unleſs fuch Churches muſt be deprived of the Epiſcopal Authority, 
while their deprived Biſhops live. £0 | 

And this brings me to conſider the law fulneſs of the thing it ſelf, which 
is ſo evident when ſet in a clear light, that it will admit of no diſpute 
with Men of Senſe. 

ln a late Letter ſaid to be ſent to Doctor B and now printed on 

the Backſide of a ſcandalous Rhyming Libei upon his Sermon of Reſtztuti- 


on, he is threatned in caſe he ſhould accept the Biſhoprick, with the Fate 


of thoſe Eccleſiaſt ical Schiſmatical Vſurpers, Gregory and George of Cappa- 
docia, who unjuſtly invaded the See of Alexandria upon the depofing of Atha- 
naſius the Orthodox Biſhop there. What effect this might have on Dr. B— 
1 know not; but thoſe who have uſed themſelves to good Senſe, as well as 
to ancient Canons, eaſily perceive a vaſt difference between theſe two 
Caſes, as will preſently appear. But to repreſent this matter plainly and 
eaſily, I ſhall briefly ſtate the Cafe, and that I believe will fatisfie under- 
ſtanding Men, without diſputing. 

1. Firſt then in a Chriſtian Nation and Government, the Church is in- 
corporated into the State, and the Soveraign Power has a Supremacy in all 
Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes. To deny this, is either Popery or Fanaticiſm : It is 
plain, the Reformation of this Church was tounded on this Principle; and 
it is the conſlant Doctrine of our Articles, Homilies, and Canons, and they 
are our Rule conſidered as Members of the Church of England. 

2. This Supremacy, though it do not extend to the adminiſtration of 
Holy Offices or Church Cenſures, yet it reaches the Perſons and external 
Juriſdiction of Biſhops and the other Clergy, and the Regulating and Or- 
dering the Externals of Religion: As the making and depoſing Biſhops, 
when there is juſt cauſe for it, belongs to the Supremacy ; which Autho- 
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rity was exerciſed by the Jewiſh Kings over the High Prieſt himſelf : and 
to reſolve all this into a meer Eccleſiaſtical Authority, is to ſet up a Pope, 
or a Presbytery, or a National Synod, above the Supream Power; and 
we may as well ſay at this day, that the Supream Power has no Autho- 
rity to make a Biſhop, becauſe by the ancient Canons and Practice of the 
Church, a Bifhop ought to be freely and canonically elected by the other 
Biſhops of the Province, or by the Clergy and People of the Dioceſs; as 
that it cannot depoſe a Biſhop from the exerciſe of his Epiſcopal Authori- 
ty within their Dominions, without a Synod or Council. 

3- When a Church is incorporated into the State, an offence againſt 
the State is a juſt reaſon to depoſe a Biſhop from the exerciſe of his Epil- 
copal Authority in ſuch a State : Eſpecially if ſuch Biſhop or Biſhops 
wholly difown the Authority and Government of the State, and refuſe to 
fubmit to it: The denial of the King's Supremacy in Eccleſiaſtical Caves, 
was thought a good Reaſon to depoſe Biſhops; and to deny their Civil 
Authority, is ſomewhat more than that. This is as certain and evid 
as that the Church is and muſt be Incorporated into the State; for if Bi- 
ſhops, who oppoſe and difown the Authority of the State, muſt not be 
depoſed from the Exerciſe of their Authority in ſuch a State, then the 
Church muſt be divided from the State, and be independent on it; ſuch 
Men may be Biſhops of the Church who are no Subjects of the State; 
which is a contradiction to the very Notion of a Church incorporated with 
the State. | | 

4. And therefore we muſt diſtinguiſh between an Eccleſiaftical and Ca- 
nonical depoſition of a Biſhop for Hereſie, or other Eccleſiaſtical Crimes; 
and a State-deprivation. The firſt concerns the Character, and Ecclefi- 
aſtical Communion; it is the Cenſure of the Church, which concerns him 
as a Biſhop; and when it is ratified and confirmed not only by a Provin- 
cial or National Synod, but by a General Council, ſuch a depoſed Biſhop 
is no longer a Biſhop of the Catholick Church, and no Chriſtian muſt 
Communicate with him as a Biſhop : But a State-deprivation does not 
concern the Character; ſuch a Man may be a Biſhop of the Catholick 
Church ſtill, if he do not fall under Church-Cenſures, for Hereſie or other 
Crimes ; but it only concerns the Exerciſe of his Epiſcopal Authority in 
any Dioceſs within the Dominions of that State, or enjoying any Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Benefice in it. And if we will not allow the Supreme Power - 
of a Nation to judge, who ſhall be Biſhops in their Dominions, and en- 
joy the Revenues of the Church, which are the Gift ofthe State, you leave 
the Supream Power no Authority or Juriſdiction over 
Per ſons. " ot 

5. And this makes a great difference between ſucceeding 


an Orthodox 


| Biſhop uncanonically depoſed, and ſucceeding an Orthodox Biſhop depri- 


ved by an Act of State. If a Biſhop be depoſed by an Heretical Synod 
upon falſe ſuggeſtions, and publickly known to be falſe and malicious, 
and be own d and acquitted by a Council of Orthodox Biſhops, it is Uſur- 
pation to invade his dee, a breach of Catholick Communion, and a Schiſm 
in the Catholick Church, which was the Caſe of Arhanafus and George of 
Cappadocia, who ſucceeded him : But if a Biſhop otherwiſe Orthodox, is 
guilty of ſuch an Offence _ the State, that he is deprived of the 
Exerciſe of his Epiſcopal Office, neither the Faith nor the Communion of 
the Church is concerned in it, but only the Authority of the State, which 
obliges both the Clergy and the Laity in ſuch caſes; and when neither 
the Catholick Faith nor Catholick Communjon are concern d, it can be no 
G g8g88· 2 Eecleſi- 
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Eccleſiaſtical Offence to ſucceed in ſucha Biſhoprick, but a due ſubmiſſion 
and compliance with that Authority, to which the Church in a Chriſtian 
Nation ought to be ſubject. nn 
The tealon why theſe Matters are not ſo accurately diſtinguiſhed by 
ſame Men, is beęauſe they were not at firſt diſtinguiſhed when the Em- 
pire became Chriſtian, and the Church was at firſt Incorporated into the 
State. The Zeal of the Chriſtian Emperors for the Service of the Church, 
and that great Opinion which at that time they defervedly had of the Pie- 
ty and Prudence of the Governours of the Church, made them leave the 
Government of the Church in the ſame ſtate they found it in, When the 
church was a diſtinct Society fromthe State; and in conſequence of this, 
they reſerved all Cauſes relating to-Biſhops to the Cognizaneeof their own 
Synods, without diſtinguiſhing between Offences againſt the State, which 
property belong to a Civil Cogaizance, and thoſe which were of a pure Ee- 
cleſiaſtical Nature. This ſoon created great trouble to Princes, and by 
degrees grew into the Omnipotent Power of the Biſhop of Rome, which 
domineered over Emperors themſelves, and ſet the Church above the 
State. 4+ 4 | 

The Reformation of our Church began with the Reformation of this 
Abuſe and Church-Uſurpation, and reſtored our Princes to that Suprema- 
cy, which both the Laws of God andthe reaſon and nature of Sovereign 
Power gives them over all Perſons, io all Cauſes, as well Eccleſtaſlical as 
Civil: And now an Offence againſt the State, is as juſt a Reaſon for a 
Staze-Deprivation by the fole Authority of the State, without the Au- 
thority of Sy nods or Councils ; as Hereſie and Schiſm, and other Crimes 
are of Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures. - | | 

This Authority, as | obſerved; before, the Jewiſh Kings exerciſed even 
over their High-Prieſts, as Solomon depoſed Abiat har for following Ado- 
nijah to make him King, and placed Zadock in his ſtead; which was a 
pure State-Quarrel, and done by his ſole Authority, without conſulting 
the Sanhedrim in it. Thus when Judea was under the Government of the 
Romans, they changed the High- prieſts every Year ; tho by the Juſtitu- 
tion of God it was for Life; and this in our Saviour s Days, who never 
reproved them for it, nor ſeparated himſeif or his Diſciples from the Com- 
munion of ſuch Schiſmatical Vſurping High-Prieſts, who ſucceeded in 
the places of their living Predeceſſors without a Canonical Depoſition. 
The Grand Signior at this Day makes and unmakes the Patriarch of Con- 
ſtantinaple at pleaſure, and no man blames the Patriarch who ſucceeds. 

Dr. Sherloct in his Preface to the Caſe of Alagiauce, took notice of 
this as matter of Fact, without enquiring into the Reaſons. His Anſwe - 
rer had nothing to return to it, but by deny ing the legal Authority of this 
Goverggent; which is juſt nothing to the purpoſe: For if a legal Go- 
vernment, by their Authority and Supremacy, can depoſe Biſhops, and 

omote New ones; then all their Arguments againſt ſucceeding in the 
— ſuch. Biſhops as are not Canonically depoſed by an Esccleſiaſtical 
Authority, are utterly loſt; and beſides that, if this Anſwer be good, no 
mag: ought, to queſtion theſe new Promotions, who owns the Authority 
of the preſent Government. 

The Truth is, the ſame Objections which are now made againſt the 
Promotion of theſe new Biſhops, are equally ſtrong, and as eagerly urg d 
at this Day by the Papiſts againſt our firſt Reformers : For they were 
promot d to Biſkopricks while the former Popiſh, Biſhops were living, 
and not Canonically depoſed. by any Act of the Church, but * by the 
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Authority of the State; and their denying the Supremacy of the King, 


was one, and none of the leaſt of thoſe Doctrines, which they were depo- 
ſed for ; and yet that only rejects the King's Eccleſiaſtical Authority; 
and therefore as it is only, an Offence againſt the State, fo it is @much 
leſs Offence, than uiterly N their Authority im Civil and Rccle- 
ſiaſtical Cauſes, as aur deprivgd Bihops now do. 

I ſhall not need to enlarge on theſe things, which are plain and obvi- 
ous at the firſt Propoſal: It you have any opportunity of ſeeing Dr. B—, 


deſire him to conſider again of it; and though he may repent too late 


to do himſelf any good, yet if he diſtover his miſtake, common Juſtice 


to the Government, under whoſe Protection he lives, and to Their Ma- 


jeſties, to whom he has ſworn Allegiance, and who had placed ſuch a 
Mark of Favour and Honour on him, had, he known how to value it, ob- 
liges him publickly to own his Miſtake, which is the only recompence 
he can gow make. I am, E | | 


SIR e 


Jour Humble Servant. 
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Delivered | 


By Mr. Aſhton at his Execution to Sir Francis Child, Sheriff 
of London, 8&c. Together with the Paper it ſelf. 
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Mr. ASHTON's Paper. 


Mr. Sheriff, | 
H' VING obſerved that the Methods of making Speeches at the 


* 


place of Execution was not always attended with the defigned Suc- 

ceſs; and thinking it better to imploy my laſt Minutes in Devoti- 

on and Holy Communion with my God; I have prepared this Paper 

to leave in your Hands, as well to aſſert my Principles, as to teſtifie my Inno- 
cency. As to my Religion I profeſs, by God's Grace, I dye in the Faith into 
which I was 3 that of the Church of England, in whoſe Communion 
(nothing doubting of my Salvation thro the Merits of my Saviour) I have 
always thought my ſelf ſafe and happy; according to her Principles aud late 
much eſteemed Doctrines (tho nom unhappily exploded) ] have regulated my 
Life, believing my ſelf obliged by my Religion to look upon my rightful lawful 
Prince (whatever his Principles were, or his Prafliſes might be) as God's 
Vicegerent, and accountable (if guilty of Male: adminiſtration) to God only, 
from whom he received his Power; and always believing it to be contrary to 
the Laws of God, the Church, and the Realm, upon any pretence whatſoever to 
take up Arms againſt him, and let al the World take notice, in this Belief I 
dye. But I have more particular Obligation to the King my Maſter, whom I 

have had the honour to ſerve, and received many ſignal Favours from him, 
for ſixteen years paſt, ſo that Gratitude (a thing not much eſteemed at this 
time) as well as Duty and Religion commanded the utmoſt Service I could pay 
him; and when I add theſe Confiderations, that we were born his Liege-Sub- 

jects, that we have ſolemnly profeſſed our Allegiance, and often confirmed it 
with Oaths, That his Majeſty's Uſage after the Prince of Orange arrival 

was very hard, ſevere, 4 if I may ſo ſay) Unjuſt; and that all the new 


' Methods of ſettling this Nation have hitherto made it more miſerable, poor, 


and more expoſed to Foreign Enemies ; and the Religion we 22 robe ſo 
fond of preſerving, now much more than ever likely to be deſtroyed: There 


ſeems to me no way to prevent the Impending Evils, and ſave theſe Nation 
from poverty and deſtruttion, but the Calling home our Iijured Sovereign, who 


as 


* 
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as a true Father of his Country has (notwithſlanding all his Provocations and 
Tnjuries) a natural love and tenderneſs for all his Subjefts ; and I am ſo far 
from repining at the loſs of my life, that had I ten thouſand I ſhould think my 
ſelf obliged to ſacrifice them all rather than omit any juſt and honeſt means to 
promote ſo good and neceſſary a work; and I adviſe and defire al my fellow 
Subjects to think of their Duty and return to their Allegiance, before the ſe- 
vere Judgment of God overtake them, for their Perjury and Rebellion, but 
certainly the Good and Intereſt of theſe Nations, abſtrafted from all other 
Conſiderations, will e re long convince them of the neceſſit y of doing it. 

Having thus frankly declared my Principles, I know the Inference will be, 
that I have ated accordingly, and conſequently, that I am now juſtly condem- 
ned; but as I ingenuouſly own the Premiſes, ſo I poſitively deny the Con- 

ſequence; for whatever my Inclinations or Actions have been, yet, as to the 
Matter I was ſentenced to dye for, I declare my ſelf innocent, and will appeal 
even to the Judges themſelves, whether or no, i po my Tryal, there appeared 
the leaſt proof that I knew a tittle contained in the Papers, but Preſumption 
was, with the Jury, thought ſufficient to find me guilty, tho I am told, Iam the 
firſt Man that ever was condemned for High Treaſon upon bare Suſpicion or Pre- 
ſumption, and that contrary to my L. Coke's and other eminent Lawyers Opi- 
ious. The knowledge of my own Innocency, as to the Indiclment and Charge a- 
gainſt me, was, that that armed me with ſo much aſſurance, and occaſioned my 
caſting my Life upon the firſt Twelve Men of the Pannel, without challenging 
any. But tho I have, I think, juſt reaſon to complain of the ſevere Charge given 
by the Judges, and hard meaſure ] have received, not to mention my cloſe Im- 
priſonment, the haſty ind violent Proceedings againſt me, nor the Induſtry uſed 
in the Return of fitting Perſons to paſs upon me, the denying me a Copy of the 
Pannel, &c. Tet, as I hope for pardon and forgiveneſs at the hands of my God, 
fo do I moſt heartily pray for, and forgive them, and all my Enemies, all the 
World, nay even that Judge and Jury man who did fo fignally (contrary to 
eommon Juſtice) expoſe themſelves to deſtroy me, But let the Will of God be 
done: I rely wholly upon his Mercy and the Merits of my Bleſſed Saviour for 
Salvation, I do chearfully and entirely refign my ſelf into his Hands, as into 
the Hands of a faithful Creator, in ſure and certain hopes of a happy Reſur- 
rection. Bleſs, protect, and ſtrengthen, O Lord God, my good and gracious 
King and Maſter ; in thy due time let the Virtue, Goodneſs and Inocency of 
the Queen, my Miſtreſs, make all ber Enemies blaſh, and filence the wick- 
ed and unjuſt Calumnies that Malice aud Envy have raiſed againſt her; make 
her and theſe Nations happy in the Prince of Wales, whom from unanſwerable 
and undoubted Proofs I know to be her Son; reſtore them all when thou ſeeſt 
ft to their juſt Rights, and on ſuch a Bottom as may ſupport and eſtabliſh the 
Church of England, aud once more make her flouriſh, notwithſtanding the 
Wounds ſhe hath received of late from her prevaricating Sons. 

Forgive, forgive, O Lord, all my Enemies, Bleſs all my Friends, comfort 
and ſupport my dear afflited Wife, and poor Babes, be thou a FHusband and a 
Father to them; for their ſakes only I could have wiſhed to live; But pardon 
that Wiſh, O good God, and take my Soul into thy everlaſting Glory. Amen. 


* po” 
JN? ASHTON, 


The 


The ANSWER. 


F H E paper which paſſeth under the Name of Mr. Aſbrow's 


SPEECH ſeems to me to be compoſed with too much Art 

and Care to be the Work of one who profeſſeth, he zhought it 
better to employ his laſt minutes in Devotion: And if he was ſo 
illiterate and unskilled in the Law, as he ſaid at his Tryal, Fol. 111. one 
may juſtly wonder not only at ſuch Terms as Impending, Prevaricating, 
Premiſes, and Conſequence, & c. but at ſuch a peremptory Judgment as 
he gives about the Laws of the Realm, in a Caſe that muſt be acknow- 
ledged by all ingenious men of his own Party to have a great deal of 
Difficulty in it. | 

But there are ſome Men who think to bear down all others by their 
Confidence, and would have it. taken for granted that the whole Nation 
(themſelves excepted) is under the guilt of Perjury and Rebellion. 

Theſe are the modeſt Terms in this Speech, which at leaſt do not be- 
come the Charity of one juſt going out of the World. Therefore I ra- 
ther believe it to be drawn up by ſome Perſons of more Art and Leiſure ; 
who thought it beſt to convey their own Sentiments (as they call them) 
under the more popular Name of one who ſuffered for their Cauſe. 

But the Weight of what is ſaid doth not depend on the Perſon, and 
therefore I ſhall calmly and impartially conſider the Things themſelves, 
and ſhew how unjuſt and unreaſonable the Inſinuations are which reſpect 
the preſent Government, and all ſuch who act in Obedience to it. 

There are two Things this Paper is ſaid to be defign'd for, to aſſert his 
Principles, and to teſtify his Iunocency. For his Principles he profeſſeth, that 
he dyes in the Faith and Communion of the Church of England. And he 
might have lived longer in both if he had pleaſed, for 1 cannot ſee how 
the Faith and Communion of the Church of Exgland obliged him to do that 
for which he ſuffered : Bur, by the Fazth of the Church of England he 
means the Doctrine of Paſſive Obedience, Be it ſo: however he ſuffered 
not for his Paſſfve Obedience, but for the want of ir: If he had regulated 
his Life by this Principle, he had preſerved it; yet he faith he did fo, aud 
dyed for it. There muſt be certainly then ſome great Miſtake about the 
Doctriues and Principles of our Church. lalways thought thoſe are to be 
found in the Articles and Conſtitutions of it, Which of thele did he ſuffer for: 

They are, he ſaith, her Principles and late much eſteemed Doctrines tho 
ow unhappily exploded. I know of no Doctrines or Principles of the Church 
of England which are exploded among us; and therefore this is anbappily 
inſiſted on by a dying Man, unleſs he had given ſome Proof of it. 
Well; but he believed himſelf obliged by his Religion to look upon 
his Rightful, Lawful Prince (whatever his Principles were, or his Practices 
might be) as God's Vicegerent, and accountable to God only, from whom he 
received his Power. All this he might have done, and have been alive 
ſtill; for the Matter in diſpute is not whether Rightful, Lawful Kings are 
to be obeyed, but who in our preſent Circumſtances is our Rightſul, Law- 
ful Sovereign; not whether X'ings be not God's Vicegerents, but whether 
God doth not ſometimes conter the Right of Sovereignty by a Law ſupe- 
riour to the Laws of particular Countries, that is by the Law of Nations, 
which eſtabliſheth ſuch a Right upon the ſucceſs of a juſt War ; not whe- 
ther Sovereign Princes are not accountable only to God, but whether Aile- 
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giance be not due where the Rights of Sovereignty are placed, by an 


extraordinary Ad of Providence and the concurrent Conſent of the Nation. 


But he goes on; And always believing it to be contraty to the Laws of God, 
the Church and the Realm, upon a Pretence whatſoever to take up Arms 
againſt him, and let all the World tate notice in this Belief I dye. I had 
much rather have Fates notice that in this Belief he/lived; for I ſee nv 
Reaſon of his dying for , For, hy muſt a Man be faid to die for nor 
5 up Arms, whG s Condemned to die ſor a Deſign juſt tontrary, 
viz. for the ſubverting the preſent Goyernment by Domeſtick N 
ons and Foreign Power Rs. - e 

So that the Queſtion is not about Paſſive Obedience, but to whom it is 
due; I grant that the. Laws of God and of the Realm are to determine the 


Meaſures of our Obedience; but here lies the only Point, whether the 


Rights of Sovereignty may not be transferred by the ſucceſs ofa juſt War 
and the Conſent of the People: For if they may, then according to his 
own Principles he ſuffered juſtly. And if the Directors of his Conſcietice 
did not ſpeak to this Point, t led him into à dangercus Error, and 
have been too much the Occaſion, of his ſuffering.  * * 
Therefore to clear this whole Matter, andto prevent the like Miſtakes 
in others; I ſhall endeavour to ſtate the preſent Cale of our Government, 
ſo as as to ſhew both that it is our Duty to ſubmit to it, and that no 
Principles or Doctrines of the Church of Eug/and are violated thereby. © 
To do this, we muſt of neceſſity look back to the Occaſſons of this 
great Revolution: And there were two principal Occaſions of it. 
" Firſt, Great and violent Preſumptions of an Injury to the Right of 

Secondly, Too great Evidence of a formed Deſign to ſubvert the eſta- 
bliſhed Religion and Civil Liberties of the Nation. 8 

Now there are two very material Queſtions which ariſe from hence. 

Firſt, Whether theſe were the juſt Occaſfons of a War? 

Secondly, Whether upon the ſucceſs of this War the Rights of Sove - 
reignty were duly transferred? _ 9 0" 

If theſe were juſt Occafions of a War, and upon the Succeſs thereof the 
Sovereignty was duly transferred, then there can be no Diſpute left to 
whomour Allegiance is due. . f 

It is taken for granted by all who underſtand theſe Matters, that there 
is a Law of Nature, which determines the Rights and Properties of particu- 
lar Nations; and that all private Perſons are bound to ſubmit to the mu- 
nicipal Laws of thoſe Societies ſor their Peace and Security: So there are 
other Laws which concern thoſe Nations, as they make up ſeveral iude- 
pendent Governments upon each other. And thereare ſeveral Rights which 
belong to them with reſpect to one another, which do not belong to pri- 
vate Perſons as they live in ſubjection to any particular Government. 

And as there are ſuch Rights, ſo there muſt be a Juſt and lawful way for 
Reparation of Injuries. In particular Governments, the thing is plain by 
eſtabliſhed Laws and Courts of Judicature, whoſe Sentence is Executed by 
the Civil Power ; but in Separate Nations and [ndependent Governments, 
although there be Laws by conſent called the Law of Nations; yet there 


is no commmon Judicature to determine of Right and Wrong, and there- 


fore in caſe of Injury there is an allowance for the injured Party by this 
Law of Nations to Right himſelf by Force, as there would be to every 
particular Perſon, if there were no Laws nor Power to ſee them executed. 


There is then a Right in every Sovereign and Independent Prince to 
| | 0 H h h h h h ecxerciſe 
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exerciſe Force againſt another Prince, who detains any Right from him, or 
doth any Injury to him, or to thoſe he is bound to defend. 

The Queſtion then comes to the Juſt Occafrons of ſuch a War, and here 
are two aſſigned. / Js 

Firſt, great and violent Preſumptions of an Injury to the Right of Suc- 
ceſſion. This is expreſly mentioned and inſi led on, in the Declaration of 
the then Prince of Orange (our preſent King) in theſe Words But 
* to crown all, there are great and violent Preſumptions inducing us to 
« believe that thoſe evil Counſellors, in order to the carrying on of their 
ill deſigns, and to the gaining to themſelves the more time, for the ef- 
* ſeing of them, for the encouraging their Complices, and for the diſ- 
* couraging of all good Subjects, hath publiſhed that the Queen hath 
* brought forth a Son; tho there have appeared both during the Queen's 
“ pretended Bigneſs, and in the manner in which the Birth was managed, 
* {o many juſt and viſible grounds of Suſpicion, that not only we our 
« ſelves, but all the good Subjects of theſe Kingdoms do vehemently 
e ſuſpect that the pretended Prince of Wales was not born of the Queen: 
and it isnotoriduſly known to all the World, that many both doubted 
6 of the Queens Bigneſs and of the Birth of the Child, and yet there was 
* notany one thing done to fatisfie them and to put an end to all Doubts, 
« And ſince our Deareſt and moſt entirely beloved Conſort, the Princeſs, 
and likewiſe we our ſelves have ſo great an Intereſt in this matter, and 
4 ſuch a Right as all the World knows to the Succeſſion to the Crown 
* And ſince the Engliſh Nation hath ever teſtified a moſt particular Af- 
ſection and Eſteem both to our Deareſt Conſort and to our Selves; We 
cannot excuſe our Selves from eſpouſing their Intereſts in a matter of 
ſuch high Conſequence, and from contributing all that lies in us, for 
maintaining both of the Proteſtant Religion, and of the Laws andLiber- 
* ties of thoſe Kingdoms, and or the ſecuring to them the continual En- 


cc 


joy ment of all their juſt Rights. 


Here we have an Hereditary Right to the Crown aſſerted both rema- 
ter in Himſelf and nearer in the Queen, who was unqueſtionably the next, 
it there were no Heir Male: It was poſſible this Right might be really de- 
feated by a Prince of Wales, and it was poſſible it might be pretended to 


be ſo when it was not: For there have been many Inſtances in Hiſtory of 


ſuborned and ſuppoſititious Princes, and thereſore there was reaſon that 
ſufficient Evidence ſhould be given in a Caſe of ſuch Importance, 
and which was under ſo great Suſpicion. But if there was no reaſonable 
care taken to prevent or remove theſe Suſpicions, then the Parties moſt 
concerned have a Right to aſſert their own Pretenſions in ſuch a way as 
the Law of Nations doth allow. . 

And in this Caſe no private Depoſitions or confident Affirmations of 
ſuch as are Dependents or otherwiſe liable ro Suſpicion, can in Reaſon be 
taken for ſatisjactory Evidence; for let any one conſider what the Laws 
of Nations have thought fitting Evidence in a Caſe of this Nature, and he 
will ſoon find how very much ſhort fuch proofs are of what the Nature 
of the Thing has been thought to require The Civil Law is very 
ſtrict where there is any occaſion of Suſpicion. 


. Tit. . it requires notice to be given twice a Month to the Parties concerned 
1 


that they may receive full ſatis faction. That the Mother is to be kept 

« in a Houſe by it ſelf: That thirty Days before ſhe expects to be deli- 
« vered, ſhe muſt give notice of it to thoſe who are moſt concerned, 
* that they may ſend ſuch as they can truſt to be preſent : that acer 
EY * ought 


* 
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ought to be but one Door where ſhe is to lie in, and if there be more. 
they muſt be done up; that at that Door there are to be Three Men 
and Three Women and Two Aſſiſtants: Thee all Perſons are to be 
* ſearcht who go in, eſpecially at the Labour, at which time there muſt 
be ſufficient Light in the Room. When the Child is born it ought to 
be firſt ſhewn to the Parties concerned, and great care is taken about 
the Perſons in whoſe Hands he is put, and Satisfaction muſt be given 
from time to time that it is the ſame Child, and if Satisfaction be not 
< given as to theſe things, the Roman Law doth not allow any Right of 


4 Poſſeſſion. - | 


By the Old Common Law of England, in caſe of Suſpicion, a Writ of | 
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Inſpection was allowed, the Form whereof is in the Books, and if there 8-45. 1 
were any doubt, the Woman was to be put into a ſafe place, where no © 32. 


Suſpicious Perſons were to come near her till ſhe was delivered. This 


was then thought ſo reaſonable a thing, that the Old Law- Books have a Fiera. l. 1. 
Chapter on purpoſe, De Paratu Suppoſito, wherein Directions are given to © 1. 


prevent and diſcover a Subornation. 2701 
Theſe things I mention to ſhow what Satisfaction is neceſſary to be 
given in caſe of Suſpicion, and the higher the Perſons are, and of fo much 
greater Importance as the Succeſſion is, ſo much clearer ought the Evi- 
dence to be, that no occaſion ot Doubt may remain: But if no ſuch care 
was taken, If the principal Perſons concerned had not the leaſt Satisſacti- 
on given them; If the whole thing were managed with Secrecy and ſuſpi- 
cious Circumſtances, then I can ſee no Reaſon to exclude thoſe who are 
moſt concern'd from a Right of demanding Satisſaction by force of Arms. 
But Mr. Aſbton thinks he hath cleared this matter, when he affirms that 
he kuous there was no Suppoſititious Birth &y aunanſwerable undoubted 
Proofs, and this is put into his Prayer, nes it might look like an appeal to 
God as to the Truth of what he ſaid. This is one of the boldeſt and moſt 
artificial Strokes of the Penner of this Speech, not barely to make him af- 
firm it with ſo much aſſurance, but to do it in his Prayer too. But a mat- 


ter of ſo great Conſequence is not to be determined upon the Teſtimony - 


of any ſingle Witneſs, although he were the moſt competent Witneis as to 
ſuch a matter, which doth not in the leaſt appear as to Mr. Aſbton: For how 
could he know it by «nanſwerable and undoubted Proofs; when conſidering 
the Circumſtances that were in this Caſe, it was hardly poſſible to produce 
ſuch Proofs, as would paſs for unexceptionable Evidence upon a Legal Tri- 


al? For there hath been ſuch a Trial here in England within the Memory jth: Caſe 
of Man, wherein the Father, and Mother, and Midwite have all {worn to of oe Ro- 


the Truth of the Birth of a Son, and yet the Jury upon hearing the whole 2 


Evidence have given Judgment that it was Suppoſititious. 
Therefore bare Affirmations of ſome Perſons concerned are not Evi- 


trary; and ſuch Evidence ought to have been given as might have either 
prevented or removed any juſt grounds of Suſpicioͤn. 


But ſince no ſuch ananſwerable undoubted Proofs were made to thoſe who 
were moſt. concerned, the ſame juſt Right 45 remain to the undoubted 
Heir of the Crown, as it did inthe former Caſe to the next Heir at Lau, who 
upon a fair Trial and the Verdict of the Country, recovered the Eſtate. 


But between Princes there are go ſuch ways of Trial or Courts of Judica- 
ture, and therefore in ſuch Caſes the Right of War is allowed by the ge- 
neral Conſent of Mankind. e 
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Secondly, There was a further juſt Occaſion for that Expedition, which 
was the Deſign to ſubvert our Religion and Civil Liberties. As to the 
Particulars they are fully ſet down in the Declaration, and need not to be 
repeated; that which I am to make out is, that the then Prince of Orange 
by his Relation to the Crown had a juſt Right to concern himſelf in the 
Vindication of both, and that this is not repugnant to the Doctrines and 
Principles of the Church of England. 4 

It was not thought diſagreeable to them for Q. Elizabeth to aſſiſt the 
Dutch againſt the King of Spain; yet ſhe had no ſuch reaſon for it as our 
King and Queen had to prevent the ſuppreſſion of their own Religion here, 
and the Rights of that People to whom they were ſo nearly related. For 
there was nothing in her Caſe ſo conſiderable as the growing Power of Spain, 
and the danger of overturning the Religious and Civil Liberties of a Neigh- 
bour-People. The Queen's Profeſſor of Law in Oxford at that time faith, 
that it was then made a Queſtion by ſome, whether Q. Eliz. had juſt Rea- 


ſon for that War in aſſiſtance of the Dutch, and he reſolves the Lawfulneſs 


Life of 
Archbi- 
ſhopLaud, 
ol. 161. 


of it upon 3 Grounds: Firſt, That it was to prevent enſuing Miſchief; Se- 
condly, From the ancient Alliance between the two Nations; Thirdly, 
Thar if the Dutch were totally vanquiſhed by the Spaniard, they would be 
made Slaves under an Arbitrary Power. The Queen her ſelf owned this 
as the Ground of her Reſolution, That it was Cbriſtian Piety to relieve them 
who were of the ſame Religion which ſhe profeſſed, and Wiſdom to prevent 
the pernicious deſigns of her Enemies. And in her Declaration ſhe publiſh- 
ed this as the Reaſon of her ſending Forces to the Aid of the Netherlanders, 
That they might peaceably enjoy their ancient Freedom. 3 
In the latter end of the Reign of King James I. the War broke out in 
Germany, wherein the Emperor uſed his utmoſt endeavour to eſtabliſh aſo- 
lute Power and Popery together. There was occaſion offered to try whether 
the giving Aſſiſtance againſt theſe were againſt the Principles and Dorines 
of the Church of England. For the Prince Elector Palatine was choſen 
King of Bohemia, and ſent over for King James's Advice about it: But his 
Deſigns lay then ſo much another way, rhat he had no mind he ſhould en- 
gage in it: But the Archbiſhop of Canterbury in his Letter to Sir R. Naux- 
ton, then Secretary of State, faith, That God had ſet up this Prince bis Ma- 
fters Son in Law, as a Mark of Honour throughout all Chriſtendom, to pro- 
pagate the Goſpel and to protect the Oppreſſed; that for his own part he dares 
not but give Advice to follow where God leads, apprehending the Work of God 
in this and i bas f Hungary; that he was ſatisfied in Conſcience that the Bo- 
hemians had a juſt Cauſe ; that the King's Daughter, the Eletor's Lady, had 
profeſſed, ſhe would not leave her ſelf one Jewel, rather than not maintain ſo 
Religious and ſo Righteous a Cauſe. 7 betas 
In the beginning of the Reign of King Charles the Firſt, when I ſuppoſe 
it will be granted, That the Doctrines and Principles of the Church of Eng- 
land were underſtood and followed; the King of Dexmark had taken up 
Arms, to ſettle the Peace and Liberty of Germany, as he declared: But he 
met with a great Defeat. Whereupon King Charles the Firſt thought him- 
ſelf concerned to give Aſſiſtance to him: And Archbiſhop Laud was then 
employed (as Dr. Heylin conſeſſeth) by the King's Command to draw 
up a Declaration, to be publiſhed in all the Pariſhes of England; which 
was read by the King, and approved by the Council, wherein the Great- 
neſs of the Danger they were in u ſet forth, and the People are exhborted to 
ſerve God and the King, and to labour by their Prayers ro divert the Dan- 
ger. Wherein lay this Danger? It is there ſaid to be, That by the * 
| 0 
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of the King of Denmark, there was little or nothing left to hinder the Houſe : 
m being Lord aud Maſter of Germany. And what then? 
Why then there will be an open way for Spain to do what they pleaſed in 


of Auſtria 


all the Weft part of Chriſtendom. It ſeems then, it was not thought diſ- 
agreeable to the Principles and Doctrines of our Church, to, hinder the 


growth of a Weſtern Monarchy, altho it be by aſſiſting Subjects againſt 


their Princes who promote it: And then follow theſe remarkable Words. 
* Youare to know therefore, that to prevent this is the preſent Care of 
the King and State; and there is no probable way leſt, but by ſending 
of Forces, and other Supplies, to the faid King of Deamark, to enable 
nim to keep the Field, that our Enemies be not Maſters of all on a ſud- 
den. And not long after If he be not preſently relieved, the Cauſe 
* of Religion is nat only like to ſuffer by it in ſome one part, (as it hath al- 
* ready ina fearful manner in the Palativate) but in all places where it hath 
got any footing. So that if we ſupply not preſently our Allies and Con- 
© federates in this caſe, it is like to prove the Extirpation of true Relipi- 


* on, and the Replanting of Romiſh Superſtition in the Neighbouring parts 


* of Chriſtendom. And the Coldneſs of the State ſhall ſuffer in all places, 
<« asthe Betrayers of that Religion elſewhere, which it proſeſſeth and ho- 
* noureth at home; which will be an Imputation never to be waſhed off: 
And God forbid this State ſhould ſuffer under it. And in the laſt place; 
* You are to call upon God your ſelves, and to incite the People to joyn 
* with you in humble and hearty Prayers unto God, That he will be plea» 
4 ſed now, after long Affliction of his dear People and Children to look in 
* mercy both upon them and us; and in particular for the Safety of the 


* King of Denmark, and that Army which is left him, That God would 


<* bleſs and proſper him againſt his and our Enemies. Thus far Arch- 
biſhop Laud. , 

Let thoſe whonow with as much Ignorance as Confidence, upbraid Men 
with Renouncing the Doctrines and Principles of the Church of England, 
read and conſider theſe Paſſages ; and if any * will make them more 
wiſe and humble, this will. Did Archbiſhop Laud go off ſrom the Church 
of Exgland, or King Charles the Firſt, who both ſuffered for the ſake of it: 
But ſome Men have never throughly penetrated into the Dofrines and 
Principles of our Church, but look only on ſome Principles in oppoſition to 
the late Times of Rebellion, and think there is nothing farther to be look» 
ed after. Whereas the Conſideration is very different as to our Duties, 
with reſpect to our own Princes, and thoſe of a more general Concern- 
ment as to the ſtate of Religion and Government in the World. But from 


hence it is plain, that it was then thought not only Lawful, but a Duty, 


to ꝑreve t the dangerous growth of ſuch a Monarchy, which defigns to 
eſs Religion and Civil Liberties; and not only to give Aſſiſtance to 
thoſe who joyn in the ſame Deſign, but to pray God to bleſs and proſper 
it. And accordingly a Form of Prayer was then appointed tor thoſe 
Dangerous Times. : 

Not long after this a Breach with Fraxce happened, and the King pub- 
liſhed a Declaration of the ground of the War; wherein it is laid down 
as the firſt Ground, That the Houſe of Auſtria conſpiring the Ruin of all 
e thaſe of the Reformed Religion (as plainly appeared in the Affairs of 
i Germany) had ſuch an Influence on rhe Councils of France,. as to make 
them break Promile in ſuch a manner, as hazarded the loſs of the whole 
party in Germany. The next is, That he had broke his Articles with 
{© his Proteſtant Subjefts, when he had been a Mediator of Peace O_ 
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« them, and they had done nothing to violate them. So that a Deſign 


to ſuppreſs the Proteſtant Religion, in a Neighbour-Country, was looked on 
as a juſt Caule of War, when he was concerned to preſerve it. And then 


another Form of Prayer was appointed to be uſed ſuitable to that Occa- 


Motifs de 


ſion ; which plainly evidence, That ſuch a Deſign was no- ways thought 
repugnant to the Doftrines and Principles of the Chureh of England. 

But ſince the French Conduct ſeems to be now admired by this fort of 
Men, I ſhall bring ſome remarkable Inſtances from them. 

It is Notorious to the World what Powerful Aſſiſtance the French gave to 
the Confederate Princes of Germany, againſt the Emperour, their Lawful 
Prince, and what Defegce they made for this. They Publiſhed an Ac- 


la France count to the World of the Reaſons of it, and the Chief was this; viz. 


pow Va 
guerre d 


That they had Reaſon to ſuſpect, that from Charles the Fifth's Time 


Alemagne, the differenceof Religions had been ſecretly ſupported by the Emperours, 


9 95, 
117. 


«* in order to their making themſelves Abſolute; and that the Changing 
«the Form of Government in the Empire, was ſufficient for a Neighbour 
* Prince to interpoſe by force of Arms. | 

In the Revolt of Catalonia from the Xing of Spain, their Lawful Prince, 
the French King accepted of the Sovereigaty over them, being offered 
him by the States of that Country, and cauſed Diſcourſes to be written 
in juſtification of their Transferring their Allegiance: And yet their Com- 
plaint was nothing but the Severity of the Spaniſh Government, and a 
defire of ſome greater Liberties than they enjoyed under it. Why then 
ſhould it be now thought an Unjuſt thing, for a Sovereign Prince (fo 
nearly related to the Crown of England) to eſpouſe the Cauſe of our Re- 
ligions and Civil intereſts, when the Deſign was ſo apparent for the Sup- 
preſſing them? If that Opportunity had been loſt, they might before this 
time have been paſt all reaſonable hopes of Recovery. 

II. But ſuppoſe this were allowed; yet here is another Difficulty ari- 
ſeth, concerning the transferring Allegiance from a Lawful Prince, to 
him that met with unexpected Succeſs in his Deſign. 

And here I ſhall endeavour to make it plain, That this is not againſt 
the Dofrines and Principles of the Church of England. If we allow the 
Church of England, to have declared its Senſe in the Matter of Govern- 
meat, it can only be with reſpect to Subjedts. But I think the Meaſures 
of our Obedience, are not to be taken from the Rules of the Church; but 
from the Laws of the Realm: Becauſe they are not the ſame in all Coun- 
tries where the fame Religion is Proſeſſed; as is plain in the Caſe of France 
and Poland: The Reaſon of the different Meaſures in theſe Countries is 
not from the Church, but from the different Conſtitution of the Kingdoms. 

And I do not ſee how the Rules of the Church can alter the Fundamen- 
tal Laws: For the Church only enſorceth the Duty of Obedience on the 
Confciences of Men ; but it doth not preſcribe or limit the Bounds of it. 

Whether our Monarchy be Ab/olute, or Limited; or if Limited, whe- 
ther in its Exerciſe of Power, or in the Right of Sovereignty ; how far the 
Limitation gives a Right of Reſiſtance, in caſe of the Breach of it, are nice 
Queſtions, but not to be reſolved by the Rules of the Church, but by 
our Legal Conſtitution and the General Reaſon of Mankind: And there- 
fore in ſuch Caſes, where the Right of War and a Foreign Power are con- 
cerned, we are not to judge meerly by Municipal Laws; but we are to 
proceed by a more General Law, viz. that of Nations, which takes in the 
Effects of a juſt War, which the particular Laws of a Country have no 
regard to. 4 4 | 
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But where hath the Church of Eug/and declared its ſenſe aboutthe Right 


of War > The Articles of our Church declare, that the chief Goverwment of 


all Eftates of this Realm, doth appertain to the Civil Magiſtrate But they 
no where ſay, that in a juſt War the Supream Power cannot be acquired; 
or that God doth never confer it in an extraordinary method. "= 

The Book of Homilies is very ſevere againſt Diſobedience and wilful Re- 
bellion; but it is no where faid, that where the Right of Sovereignty is 
transferred by a ſucceſsful War, there is no Allegiance due to thoſe who 
poſſeſ it: On rhe contrary it is ſaid in the firſt Part, That if God for 
their 'wickedneſs had given them an Heathen Tyrant to Reign over 
them, they were by God's Word b8und to obey him, and to pray for 
* him. "Can it then be agreeable to the Hoctrines and Principles of our 
Church, to refuſe Allegiance to good Religious Princes, whom God hath 
made the happy Inſtruments of preſerving our Religion and Liberties? 

In the ſame Part, the Jews are commended for praying for the King of 
Babylon, when they were in Captivity, that they might live under his Pro- 
reftion, and do him Service, and find Favour in bis fgbt. And what is this 
ſhort of Allegianceto one, who had nothing but bare Succeſs in War, to 
plead for his Title to it? If any Princes of their own Religion had reſcu- 
ed them from that Captivity, would they Have ſcrupled Allegiance to 
them, when we ſee how far the Maccabees went in the Defence of their 
Religion and Laws: N | | 
ln the Second Part, the obedience of the Jewiſh Nation to Auguſtus is 

commended ; and it is evident that he had no Authority over them, but 
by the Right of War. And our Bleſſed Saviout's example is mentioned, 
who'being brought before the Roman Prefident, acknowledged his Power and 
Authority to be given him from God. And how was this Authority con- 
. veyed to him, but by the ſucceſs of War? 

So that we can find nothing, in the certain eſtabliſhed Doctrine and 
Principles of our Church, which is repugnant to our Allegiance to the pre- 
ſent Government. I might eaſily produce conſiderable Teſtimonies of 
ſome of the greateſt Divines of our Church, which aſſert, that Sovereign- 
ty may be transferred by a juſt War ; but I leave that to others, and 
2 Mr. Aſhton faith, That we were born leige Subjects to another; that we 
have ſolemnly profeſſed our Allegiance, and often confirmed it with Oaths, | 
know no body denies it. But is this all? Is our Allegiance ſo inſe parable 
from the Perſon we have once ſworn to, that no Caſe whatſoever, can al- 
ter it? Not the Caſe of plain voluntary Dereliction? Not the Caſe 
of putting the Kingdom under a Foreign Power? Not the ſeeking the 
utter Ruin and Deſtruction of the People? Is Allegiance infepatable in 
theſe Caſes, becauſe we were Born Subjects and did ſwear Allegiance? 
If not, then it is not always ſo, notwithſtanding the Oaths. For theſe 
and ſeveral others are allowed, by ſuch who have written the moſt 
warmly' againſt the Republican Principles. But we need not run to a- 
ny difficult Caſes: Ours is only the caſe” of a juſt War; which is al- 
lowed by all forts of Caſuiſls, who do agree, that Allegiance is due to 
the Party that prevails in it; and if it be due to one, it cannot be due to 
another,” at the ſame time; altho' he be living and do not diſcharge 
Perſons from their Oaths; for the obligation of Oaths, depends on the 
Nature and Reaſon of things, and not upon the Pleaſure of thoſe to whom 
they are made. But where there is a Right to govern, there muſt 
be a Duty of Allegiance: And that Succels in a juſt war, doth give 


ſuch 


| 
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ſuch a Right, I could produce ſo many Teſtimonies, of all kinds of 


Writers, as would make the Reading of them as tedious as of thoſe in the 
Hiſtory of Paſſive Obedience. Nay, ſome go ſo far, as to aſſert a Right of 
Sovereignty to be acquired by ſucceſs, even in an Djaſt War : But we 
need none of theſe Teſtimonies. _ | Ms” | N | 
But doth not all this reſolve this whole Controverſy into a Right of con- 
gueſt, which is not ſomuch as pretended in our preſent Caſe d | 


I Anſwer, That we muſt diſtinguiſh between a Right to the Govern- 


ment, and the Manner of Aſſuming ir. The Right was founded on the Juſt 


Cauſes of the War, and the ſucceſs in it: But the aſſuming of it was not 
by any ways of force or violence, but by a Free Conſent of the People, 
who by a voluntary Recognition, and their Majeſties acceptanceof the Go- 
vernment, as it is ſettled by our Laws, take away any pretence toa Con- 
queſt over the People, or a Government by Force. | 
Thus I have endeavoured to ſet this matter in as clear a light, and in as 
little a compaſs as Icould ; I now return to Mr. Aſbtons Speech. 
Next to his Obligation on the Point of Religion, he mentions that of 
Gratitude to the King his Maſter, whom he had ſerved 16 years, — But this, 
he adds, is a thing not much eſteemed at this time. As littleas it is eſteem- 
ed, I know no body would have blamed his Gratitude, if it had not car- 
ried him beyond the bounds of his Duty. But it is ſtrange, he ſhould be 
ſo much for Gratitude,” and yet ſhould allow none for fo great a Delive- 


rance. What is 16 years ſervice to the Preſervation of a Nation from 
the imminent danger of Popery and Arbitrary Power 2 Such men look 


but a very little way, who talk at this rate: And can they imagine a 
French Power, under our Circumſtances, could ſecure any thing to us 
but Ruin ? | | 
As to his Maſter's uſage, which he faith, after the Prince of Orange's 
Arrival, was very hard, ſevere; and, if he may ſay it, unjuſt. I would de- 


fire his Friends to conſider a little better, and tothink, if any ſuch thing 


as Severity had been intended, how eaſy it had been to have Executed it, 
and to have prevented his going away; and conſequently, a great deal 
of the charge of the War he complains of immediately after. Let them 


name any one Perſon in ſuch Circumſtances, who was allowed fo great 


freedom as he had, of difpoſing of himſelf: But this is very far from Mr: 
Aſbton s occaſion of Suffering. 
Well, But all the new Methods of Settling, have hitherto, he ſaith, made 


the Nation more miſerable, poor, and expoſed to Foreign Enemies. It is 
. poſſible ſuch may believe, that the Nation would be leis miſerable and 
poor under the French Power, than it is now. But no man who obſerves 
the valt deſigns of France, and the incredible induſtry of the French Mo- 


narch, to inlarge his own Power and Dominions, can think (if he thinks 
twice) that ever he ſhould undertake ſo great a Work, our of kindneſs 
to any but himſelf; much leſs, out of per ſect good will tothe Engliſh Na- 
tion. Hath he given ſo much evidence to the World of his Sincerity in his 
Promiles, when the keeping of them hath been prejudicial to his Intereſt ? 
Suppoſe he ſhould compals his end upon us, and under fo fair a Colour, 


make Provinces of thele Kingdoms; what poſſible remedy would 


there be for this, then indeed, poor and miſerable Nation? What 

comfort will it then be to ſay, they did not think he would have broken his 

word ſo with them ln the mean time, Is it not great Wiſdom and Policy, 
to venture our Religion, and all our Liberties on the fincerity and 

kindneſs of France ? But if there be any preſent hardſhip, it is no mars 

g than 
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than a neceſſary War involves our Neighbours in as well as our ſelves ; 
and that in a common Cauſe, for preſerving . the Liberty of Europe, a- 
gainſt the growing Power of France, as it did formerly of Spain. 5 

But there is another Inſinuation of a higher nature, viz. that the Nl. 
Lion we pretend to be ſo fond of preſerving, is now much more than ever, like- 
ly to be deſtroyed. What isthe meaning of this? What! More in danger 
chan when Penal Laws and Teſts were taking away in order to the taking 
away our Religion after them? When the deſign was as plain and open 
as a thing of that nature could be, in ſuch a Nation? When ſome of the 
Factors themſelves complained, they made too much haſte; and were too 
eager and forward to accompliſh it. And altho* nothing was then pre- 
tended but the ſettling Liberty of Conſcience upon a new Magna Charta, 
yet all wiſe Men ſaw through theſe pretences, and that nothing was 
really deſigned but Popery ; which the Jeſuits did not conceal in'their 
Letters to each other: One of the which hapned to be intercepted ; and 
the thing itſelf, is now fully owned in the Kings own Letter to the Pope, 
printed at the end of the late Trials. So that there muſt be a deſign, ei- 
rher to deceive the Pope, or the Nation ; and which is the more proba- 
ble, let any man of ſenſe judge. 

But where lies the danger of our Religion now? Have we not the ſame 
Laws, the ſame Protection, the fame Encouragement, which we ever 
had, at any time ſince the Reformation ? If our Religion be now in dan- 
ger, it is by ſuch men who would bring in the French Power to eſtabliſh 
it; however it be diſguiſed under another Pretext. 

After this follows a Charge of no leſs than Perjury and Rebellion upon 
his Fellow Subjects; whom, he adviſeth to return to their Allegiance, be- 
fore the Judgments of God overtake them, for their Perjury and, Rebellion. 
This is a heavy Charge indeed, upon the Body of the Nation, which hath 
taken the Oaths of Allegiance to their Majeſties: But if it be true, it is 
_ accuſing the greateſt part of Mankind of theſe Sins, who have hapned to 
live in the time of any great Revolutions, or changes of Government. 
Was the Nation Forſworn in the times of William the Conqueror, and 
his two Sons, and his Nephew? Was it Forſworn all the time of King 
Jobn, and the ſeveral Reigns of the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th Ferries > One 
would think it better became a dying man to judge more charitably of 
his Fellow Subjects. Had he never heard of the Law of England, requi- 
ring Allegiance to the King, on account of the Poſſeſſion of the Crown ; 
and thar our moſt eminent Lawyers, in peaceable and quiet Times, have 
been of that Opinion? Methinks at leaſt, that ſhould make modeſt men 
not ſo peremptory in ſuch a Charge; for it is to make ſuch an Oath un- 
lawful, which the Law makes not only lawful, but a Duty. And when 
the greateſt Lawyers this Nation hath had thought this a part of our Law; 
ſhall ſuch who confels themſelves wnskiIful in the Law, charge the Nation 
with Perjury, for taking an Oath, which the Law requires ? 

But it our Law did not require it, there is ſuch a general conſent in 
Mankind about it, that it ſeems to me, to be a Law of Nations, That an 
Oath of Fidelity ſhould follow Poſſeſſion ; becauſe otherwiſe, there would 
be infinite ſnares to the Conſciences of all ſuch who are required to obey, 
but are not bound to enquire into the Rights of War. 

Is it Perjury and Rebellion in the new French Conqueſts, for the In- 
habitants to take Oaths of Fidelity to the French King? If not, how comes 
it to be fo here? Is there not the ſame Right of War here as abroad? 
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Was it Perjury and Rebellion in the Subjects of the King of Spain in 
Portugal. to take a new Oath of Allegiance to the Duke of Braganza, when 
he was declar'd Xing 2 And yet they were all {worn before, get only to 
the ling of Spain, but to his Heirs: And even the Duke himſelf had not 
only Mc this Oath, but the amy particularly charged bim with 


| Perjury, and great Iugratitude : Vet the Obligation to his Countries good 


was tlien thought to over-rule that Perſonal Obligation to the King of 
S an, ' F a | g 
4— if they were all guilty of Perjury and Rebellion; how came the o- 
ther Princes of Europe fo frankly and readily to own his Government; 
and the French, as much and as early as any, ſending A ſſiſtance by Sea 
and Land to ſupport it? But in this Revolution of Portugal, the beſt Title 
was the Succels of War founded on a remote Title to the Crown, when 
the King of Spain had enjoyed the Poſſeſſion of that Crown to the Third 
Generation. | EX | 
Bur it may be ſaid, That the Practices of other People are to be no Rule to 

us ; and that we are not to be guided by bid Precedents abroad, but by the 
Principles and Doftrines of our own Church. This were to the purpoſe, if our 
Church had any where declared taking ſuch an Oath to be Perjury. Bur 
where is that done? I confeſs, I can find no ſuch thing: And if Mr. 4/þ- 
ton (or his Friends) had made ſuch a Diſcovery, they ought to have told 
the World of it. But if there be no ſuch Declaration to be met with, then 
we are left to the general Rules of Conſcience, and the common Reaſon 
of Mankind; according to which, I ſee no ground for this heavy Charge 
of Perjury and Rebellion in our preſent Caſe. : 
But although Mr. Aſbton be ſo abundantly fatisfied in the Deſign he 


- mentians, that if he had ten thouſand Lives, he would ſacrifice them all in ſo 


good and neceſſary a Work ; yet the Remainder of his Speech is ſpent in 
clcaring his Innocency, as to the Fact tor which he was Condemned. If 
it was fo Meritorious an Act to die in ſuch a Cauſe, a Man might have 
beer tempted to be thought Guilty. 

But before he could think fir to die in Charity with all the World, he 
ſaith ſeveral things with a deſign to blacken the Judges, the Jury, and 
the Government. 

The Judges he accuſes of a Severe Charge, and the Hard Meaſure he 
received. | | 

As to the latter, it is a very odd kind of Hard Meaſure, when he 
was ſo very little ſenſible of it then, that he ſaid, He did not complain of 
the Court, ſol. 1 12. and more fully afterwards, fol. 115. I cannot but own I 
have had a fair Trial for my Life. Where was the Hard Meaſure then: 
Therefore this could not be Mr. Aſbtons Senſe, unleſs he would contradict 
himſelf; and thoſe who would free him from it, muſt take theſe Words to 
have keen written b others, who rhought to ſerve another End by it ; 
and were not ſo near giving an Account tor ſuch Calumnies. 

The ſeverity of the Charge lay in apply ing the Statute 25 Ed. 3. to his 
Fact. Which was a Deſign to carry into France a Treaſonable Scheme and 
Project of an Invaſion, in order to the depoſing the King and Queen. This 
Jaſt the Judges declared, had been always beld to be High Treaſon, All the 


Queſtion was then, Whether ſuch a Fact were an Overt- Act of ſuch a De- 
tign ; and ſo it was left to the Jury, whether Mr. Aſpton intended to go 
over With ſuch a Deſign or not. It there be any Severity here, it muſt 
be in the Law; and that all thoſe who ſuffer by a Law, are apt to com- 
plain of. i 
e 
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faith, fignally, contrary to common Juſtice, expoſe themſelves to roy him. 
This is a very hard Charge from a Dy ing man, and-ought to have great 
Evidence'to reconcile it to common Charity; but he offers none” T 


were to act according to their — 1 and if they did ſo, how eoutd © 
on 


they expoſe themſelves contrary to comaon Fuſtice to deſtroy him? But what 
Evidence doth he give, that they did not ſo? Somme have told him, that 
he was the firſt man that was ever Condemned for High Treaſon upon bare 
Suſpicion or Preſumption, and that contrary to my Lord Cook and other E- 
minent Lawyers Opinions * 1 
The main pojnt as to the Jury, was, Whether they were ſatisfied in the 
Conſciences, that Mr. Aſbton intended to go into France with ſuch a De- 
ſign? And where the Fact lies in the Intention there can be no direct E- 
vidence (without ſeeing the Heart; ) but ir muſt be gathered from a 
Concurreace of Circumſtances, ſtrong enough to determine an honeſt 
man's Judgment: And ſuch the Fury believed to be in his Caſe. My Lord 
Cook's words are on the Caſe of Treaſon, That the Compaſſing, Intent or T. 
magination, tho ſecret, is to be tried by the Peers, and to be diſcovered by 


evermore for the ſafety of the King. 


It is true, he faith afterwards, Fol. 12. That conjeFural Preſumptions, or 


Inferences, or ſtrains of Wit, are not ſufficient, but there muſt be good and 
manifeſt Proof; but ſtill this Proof muſt be ſuch as the thing will bear; for 
there can be no direct and plain proof of a ſecret Intention: Either there- 
fore no man can be jultly condemned for a ſecret Intention, manifeſted 
by an Overt- AA, or there muſt be ſuch a Proof allowed, as is ſufficient to 
ſatisfie a man's Conſcience, although it come not up to plain and direct E- 
videnee, as it is oppoſed to the higheſt degree of Preſumption. 


But it may be ſaid, that the Preſumpt ion lies in judging the Intention 


ie porticularly chargetH that Judge, and that — who aid, he 


Circumſtances precedent, concomitant and ſubſequent, with all endeavour 
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from the Overt-Act, but that Overt - Act muſt be manifeſtly prove 4. The 1 


Overt- Act in this caſe was the carrying over Treaſonable Papers into France, 
in order to an Invaſſon. The ſole Quettion then was, Whether there was 
manifeſt proof as to theſe Papers. That the Papers were found about him 
was manifeſtly proved; and he owns, Fol. 110. that they were unfortunate- 
ly found upon him; but he ſaith that he knew not the Importance of them. 
It was manifeſtly proved, that he had an extraordinary Concernment to 
have theſe Papers thrown Over-board ; which he ſaith was perfectly out of 


Friendſhip, and whether that was a true Anſwer, was left to the Conſciences 


of the Fury, who were to judge of this by all the Circumſtances antecedent, 
concomitant and ſubſequent, by which they did conclude him Guilty. And 
I cannot ſee how they went againſt Common Juſtice therein; eſpecially ſince 
Mr. Aſbton well knew, that one of the moſt material Papers taken, was of 
his own Hand. writing; not the firſt Draught, but the Copy which was 
thew'd him in the Court; and hen it was ſo, he deſired, Fo/.106. that the 
Original may be read, and not the Copy ; and he had good reaſon for it: For 
as tar as I can judge, upon peruſal of both, it is the very ſame Hand in 
which this Speech was written. But what ſaid Mr. Aſbton to the Jury, 
to clear this matter ? He ſaith, Fol. 129. That his Hand was not proved to 
any of the Papers, and therefore there was nothing but Su ppofition or Suſpici- 
on againſt bim. lt is true, there was no direct and plain proof of the 
Hand, as there was in the Caſe of my Lord Preſton; (and it is a wonder 
it was omitted, for that would have been plain proof of his Fnowing what 
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was in thoſe Papers :) However, all the other Circumſtances put together, 

were a ſufficient proof of his Privity to the Contents of them. 
And 1 wonder how Mr, Aſbton could ſo confidently in his Paper declare 
f Innocent, as to the matter for which he was Sentenced to Die, when 


„ be tech the Paper was of his own Hand- writing, and plain proof hath 


been ſince made of his own delivery of it to a third Perſon. Can a Man 
be Innocent and Guilty of the ſame thing? | mes 
I The only thing to be taken notice of, which remains, is, a Reflection 
on the Government for his Cloſe Impriſonment, and the haſty and violent 
Proceedings againſt him, If there were any thing more than uſual in ſuch 
Caſes, as to his mpriſenment,” he ought to have mentioned the particu- 
lars; for otherwile it is to Arraigu the Common Juſtice of the Nation. As 
to the haſty, and violent Proceedings of his Trial ; it was then told him, 
That the greateſt Advantage he had, was in putting off his Trial: For 
by that he knew how zo lay the Papers on my Lord Preſton ; which yet 
could not clear him, as to thoſe Papers which were not written with my 
Lord's Hand, nor related any ways to him; but one of them was writ- 
ten with his own Hand. | Ya | 6 

Upon the whole matter, I cannot ſee how he hath either proved his 
Innocency, or that he acted according to the Principles and Doctrines of 
the Church of England. e 

As to his Concluding Prayer, I cannot but obſerve, That in the Begin- 
ning of the Speech, the Reaſon he gives why he would not make any to the 
People, was, becauſe he would employ his laſt Minutes in Devo! ion and holy 
Communion with God : Which I hope he did. But thoſe who contrived 
Ihe Speech, were to make a Prayer for him too; but not a Prayer of 
Devotion, but rather of Faction and Sedition: For it hath no other mean- 
ing, than that God would overturn this Preſent Government, and re- 
ſtore the Former, in order to the Flouriſhing of the Church of Eogland ; 
notwithſtanding the Wounds ſhe hath received from her Prevaricating Sons. 

I cannot imagine how a Man could joyn theſe rhings rogether in a 
Prayer, unleſs he could think all thoſe are Prevaricating Sous, who are a- 
gainſt Popery. For | know no Bottom large enough for Popery, and the 
Church of England, to ſtand upon together. | 

But this J do not think of Mr. Aſbton, and therefore conclude, as I 
began, That this ſeems rather the Speech of a Party, than of Mr. Aſbtou; 
who made uſe of his Name and Hand, to convey into the Minds of the 
People, the moſt malicious Inſinuations againſt this Preſent Governmenr, 
and all who live in Obedience to it. 


